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'*  Laying  vut  grounds ^  as  it  is  called^  may  be  considered  as  a  liberal 
arty  in  some  sort  like  poetry  and  painting;  and  its  object^  like  that  of  all 
t/ie  liberal  artSy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  move  the  affections  under  the  control 
oj  good  sense.  If  this  be  so  when  we  are  merely  putting  together  words 
or  colours^  how  much  more  ought  the  feeling  to  prevail  when  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  realities  of  things  ;  of  the  beauty  and  harmony y  of  the 
joy  and  happiness  of  living  creatures ;  of  men  and  children,  of  birds 
and  beasts  y  of  hills  and  streams  y  and  trees  and  flowers  y  with  the  changes 
of  night  and  day,  evening  and  mortiingy  summer  and  winter,  and  all 
their  unwearied  actions  and  energies^ — WORDSWORTH. 
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FOREWORDS   TO   NEW   EDITION. 

This  book  is  the  muster  of  various  once  forlorn  hopes  and 
skirmishing  parties  now  united  with  better  arms  and  larger  aims, 
and  its  beginnings  may  have  an  interest  for  others.  I  came  to 
London  just  when  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at 
Kensington  was  being  laid  out,  a  series  of  elaborate  patterns  set  at 
diflTerent  levels,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  its  glory,  was  described 
by  the  Press  of  the  day  to  be  the  most  wonderful  instance  of 
modem  gardening — water-temples,  water-paths,  vast  stone  basins  and 
all  the  theatrical  gardening  of  Versailles  reproduced  in  Surrey. 

There  was  little  or  no  reason  admitted  intp  garden  design : 
the  same  poor  imitation  of  the  Italian  garden  being  set  down  in 
all  sorts  of  positions.  If  the  place  did  not  suit  the  style,  the  ground 
had  to  be  bolstered  up  in  some  way  so  that  the  plan  might  be  carried 
out — a  costly  way  to  get  an  often  ridiculous  result.  The  great 
writers  of  the  past  had  laughed  the  carpenter's  rule  out  of  the 
parks  of  England,  and  pictures  arose  where  they  were  once  impos- 
sible ;  but  the  ugliness  of  the  garden  about  the  house  was  assumed 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  thing  itself,  removing  that  for  ever 
from  the  sympathies  of  artistic  people. 

The  flower  garden  planting  was  made  up  of  a  few  kinds  of 
flowers  which  people  were  proud  to  put  out  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  and  with  these,  patterns,  more  or  less  elaborate,  were 
carried  out  in  every  garden  save  the  very  poorest  cottage  garden. 
It  was  not  easy  to  get  away  from  all  this  false  and  hideous  "  art," 
but  I  was  then  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  where  there 
was  at  that  time  a  small  garden  of  British  plants,  which  had  to  be 
kept  up,  and  this  led  me  into  the  varied  country  round  London, 
from  the  orchid-flecked  meadows  of  Bucks  to  the  tumbled  down 
undercliffs  on*  the  Essex  coast,  untroubled  by  the  plough ;  and  so  I 
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began  to  get  an  idea  (which  should  be  taught  to  every  boy  at 
school)  that  there  was  (for  gardens  even)  much  beauty  in  our  native 
flowers  and  trees,  and  then  came  the  thought  that  if  there  was  so 
much  in  our  own  island  flora,  what  might  we  not  look  for  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  countries  of  the  northern  and  temperate 
world  ? 

From  thoughts  of  this  kind  if  I  turned  to  actual  things,  I 
saw  the  flower-gardener  meanly  trying  to  rival  the  tile  or  wall- 
paper men,  and  throwing  aside  with  contempt  all  the  lovely 
things  that  through  their  height  or  form  did  not  conform  to  this 
idea  (so  stupid  as  to  life),  and  this  too  the  rule,  not  only  in  the 
villa  garden,  but  in  our  great  public  and  private  gardens.  There  was, 
happily,  always  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  lanes  and  the  lovely 
cottage  gardens  in  the  country  round  London,  and  here  and  there, 
though  rare,  a  quiet  garden  with  things  as  the  great  mother  made 
them  and  grouped  them.  And  so  I  began  to  see  clearly  that  the 
common  way  was  a  great  error  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  true 
gardening  or  artistic  effects  of  any  kind  in  the  flower-garden  or 
home  landscape,  and  then  made  up  my  mind  to  fight  the  thing  out 
in  any  way  open  to  me. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first 
dealing  with  the  question  of  design — the  aim  being  to  make  the 
garden  a  reflex  of  the  beauty  of  the  great  garden  of  the  world  itself, 
and  to  prove  that  the  true  way  to  happiest  design  is  not  to  have 
any  stereotyped  style  for  all  flower  gardens,  but  that  the  best  kind  of 
garden  should  arise  out  of  its  site  and  conditions  as  happily  as  a 
primrose  out  of  a  cool  bank. 

The  second  part  includes  most  of  the  trees  and  plants,  hardy 
and  half-hardy,  for  our  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and 
it  isr  illustrated  with  a  view  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  things  spoken 
of,  as  few  know  the  many  shrubs  and  trees  worth  a  place  in  our 
open-air  gardens,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  discuss  arrangement  if 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  hidden  from  us.  No  stereotyped  garden 
of  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  plants  will  satisfy  any  one  who  knows  that 
many  beautiful  aspects  of  vegetation  are  possible  in  a  garden  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

This  is  not  a  botanical  book,  as  should  be  clear  from  its  title  ; 
but  some  may  expect  in  the  book  technical  terms  which  I  wish 
to  keep  out  of  it.  Although  the  debt  of  the  gardener  to  Botany 
is   great,   the   subordination    of   the    garden    to   Botany   has   been 
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fruitful  of  the  greatest  evil  to  artistic  gardening.  The  way  of 
arranging  a  garden  like  a  book,  and  a  very  ugly  book,  as  in 
the  French  botanic  gardens  (Caen,  Angers,  Rouen),  in  which  one 
sees  a  sea  of  showy  labels,  where  one  might  look  for  the  life  and 
peace  of  a  garden,  is  a  blinding  obstacle  to  beautiful  gardening, 
and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  in  Paris,  may  be  cited  as  one  having 
had    for    ages    a    disastrous    effect    in    the    gardening  of    France. 

* 

It  is  the  spirit  of  natural  beauty  we  should  seek  to  win  into  the 
garden,  and  so  get  away  from  the  set  patterns  on  the  one  hand, 
and  labelled  "dots"  on  the  other. 

English  names  are  given  where  possible — as  it  is  best  to  speak 

of  things  growing  about  our  doors  in  our  own  tongue,  and  the  practice 

of  using  *in  conversation  long  Latin  names,  a  growth  of  our  own 

century,  has  done  infinite  harm  to  gardening  in  shutting  out  people 

who  have  a  heart  for  a  garden,  but  none  for  the  Latin  of  the  gardener. 

There  is  no  more  need  to  speak  of  the  plants  in  our  gardens  by  their 

Latin  names  than  to  speak  of  the  dove  or  the  rabbit  by  Latin  names, 

and  where  we  introduce  plants  that  have  no  good  English  names  we 

must  make  them  as  well  as  we  may.     Old  English  books  like  Gerard 

were  rich  in  English  names,  and  we  should  follow  their  ways  and 

be  ashamed  to  use  for  things  in  the  garden  a  strange  tongue — dog 

Latin,  or  as  it  may  be.    Every  plant  grown  in  gardens  should  have  an 

English  name,  among  the  many  reasons  for  this  being  the  frequent 

changes  that  Latin  names   undergo  in  the  breaking  down  of  the 

characters  which   are  supposed  to  separate  genera.     For  instance. 

Azalea  and  Rhododendron  are  now  one  genus ;  such  changes  are 

even  more  troublesome  when  they  occur  in  less  well-known  plants ; 

and   one   of  the   most   beautiful   plants  of  our  gardens,   the  Irish 

Heath  (Dabcecia,  now  Boretta),  will  not  be  found  now  by  its  hitherto 

recorded  name  in  the  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants.     But  if 

we  have  a  good  English  name,  these  ceaseless  botanical  changes  are 

of  less  consequence.    It  is  impossible  for  gardeners  and  nurserymen 

to  keep  up  with  such  changes,  not  always  indeed  accepted  even  by 

botanists  themselves.     The  fact  that  in  speaking  of  plants  we  use 

English  names  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  us  from  using  the  Latin 

name  in  its  right  place,  when  we  have  need  to  do  so.     The  systematic 

nomenclature  followed  is  that  of  the  Kew  list,  wherever  use  does  not 

compel  us  to  adhere  to  old  names  like  Azalea. 

For  the  second  part  of  this  book  the  storehouse  of  information 
in  The  Garden  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  but  articles  have  been 
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**  An  unerrmg perception  told  the  Greeks  that  the  beautiful  must  also 
be  the  true^  and  recalled  them  back  into  the  way.  As  in  conduct  they 
insisted  on  an  energy  which  was  rational^  so  in  art  and  in  literature 
they  required  of  beauty  that  it  too  should  be  before  all  things  rational^ 

—Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ART   IN   RELATION   TO  FLOWER-GARDENING  AND  GARDEN   DESIGN. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  true  art  in  the  garden, 
but  much  why  we  should  have  it,  and  no  reason  why  a  garden 
should  be  ugly,  bare,  or  conventional.  The  word  "  art "  being  used 
in  its  highest  sense  here,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  justify  its  use, 
and  as  good  a  definition  of  the  word  as  any  perhaps  is  "  power  to 
see  and  give  form  to  beautiful  things,"  which  we  see  shown  in 
some  of  its  finest  forms  in  Greek  sculpture  and  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  painting. 

But  art  is  of  many  kinds,  and  owing  to  the  loose,  "  critical " 
talk  of  the  day,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  true  art  is  based  on  clear- 
eyed  study  of  and  love  for  Nature,  rather  than  invention  and  the 
bringing  of  the  "  personality "  of  the  artist  into  the  work,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  The  work  of  the  artist  is  always  marked  by  its 
fidelity  to  Nature,  and  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  greatest 
art  galleries  now  open  to  all,  so  that  there  is  little  to  hide  evidence  as 
to  what  is  said  here  about  art  in  its  highest  expression.  But  as  a 
number  of  people  write  much  about  art  in  the  magazines  and  papers, 
while  blind  as  bats  to  its  simple  law,  there  is  infinite  confusion  in 
many  minds  about  it,  and  we  may  read  essay  after  essay  about  art 
without  being  brought  a  bit  nearer  to  the  simple  truth,  but  on  the 
other  hand  get  the  false  idea  that  it  is  not  by  observing,  but  by 
inventing  and  supplementing,  that  good  work  is  done.  The  strong 
man  must  be  there,  but  his  work  is  to  see  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  subject,  and  to  help  us  to  see  it,  not  to  distort  it  in  any  way 
for  the  sake  of  making  it  "  original."  This  is  often  a  way  to  popu- 
larity, but  in  the  end  it  means  bad  work.     It  may  be  the  fashion  for 
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a  season,  owing  to  some  one  quality  ;  but  it  is  soon  found  out,  and 
we  have  to  return  to  the  great  masters  of  all  ages,  who  are  always 
distinguished  for  truth  to  Nature,  and  who  show  their  strength  by 
getting  nearer  to  her. 

The  actual  beauty  of  a  thing  in  all  its  fulness  and  subtlety  is 
almost  the  whole  of  the  question,  but  the  critics  of  the  day  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  see  this,  and  write  essays  on  art  in  which  many 
long  words  occur,  but  in  which  we  do  not  once  meet  with  the  word 
truth,  "  Realism  "  and  "  idealism  "  are  words  freely  used,  and  bad 
pictures  are  shown  us  as  examples  of  "  realism,"  which  leave  out 
all  the  refinement,  subtlety,  truth  of  tone,  and  perhaps  even  the  very 
light  and  shade  in  which  all  the  real  things  we  see  are  set. 

There  are  men  so  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  things  set  before 
their  eyes  in  sky,  sea,  or  earth,  that  they  would  seek  to  idealise 
the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  child  or  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  while  all  who 
see  natural  beauty  in  landscape  know  that  no  imagining  can  come 
near  to   the   beauty  of  things   seen,  art   being  often   powerless   to 
seize  their  full  beauty,  and  the  artist  has  often  to  let  the  brush  fall  in 
despair.     There  are  more  pictures  round  the  year  in  many  a  parish 
in  England  than  all  the  landscape  painters  of  Europe  could  paint  in 
a  century.   Only  a  little,  indeed,  of  the  beauty  that  concerns  us  most — 
that  of  the  landscape — can  be  seized  for  us  except  by  the  very  greatest 
masters.     Of  things  visible — flower,  tree,  landscape,  sky,  or  sea — to 
see  the  full  and  every  varied  beaut>''  is  to  be  saved  for  ever  from 
any  will-o*-the-wisp  of  the  imaginary. 

But  many  people  do  not  judge  pictures  by  Nature,  but  by  pictures, 
and  therefore  they  miss  her  subtleties  and  delicate  realities  on  which 
all  true  work  depends.  Some  sneer  at  those  who  "copy  Nature," 
but  the  answer  to  such  critics  is  for  ever  there  in  the  work  of  the 
great  men,  be  they  Greeks,  Dutchmen,  Italians,  French,  or  English. 

It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  artist  to  select  beautiful  or  memorable 
things,  not  the  first  that  come  in  his  way.  The  Venus  of  Milo 
is  from  a  noble  type  of  woman — not  a  mean  Greek.  The  horses 
of  the  Parthenon  show  the  best  of  Eastern  breed,  full  of  life  and 
beauty.  Great  landscape  painters  like-Crome,  Corot,  and  Turner 
seek  not  things  only  because  they  are  natural,  but  also  beautiful  ; 
selecting  views  and  waiting  for  the  light  that  suit^  the  chosen  subject 
best,  they  give  us  pictures,  working  always  from  faithful  study  of 
Nature  and  from  stores  of  knowledge  gathered  from  her,  and  that  is 
the  only  true  path  for  the  gardener,  all  true  art  being  based  on  her 
eternal  laws.  All  deviation  from  the  truth  of  Nature,  whether  it  be 
at  the  hands  of  Greek,  Italian,  or  other  artist,  though  it  may  pass  for 
a  time,  is  in  the  end — it  may  be  ages  after  the  artist  is  dead — classed 
as  debased  art. 
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Why  say  so  much  here  about  art?  Because  when  we  see  the 
meaning  of  true  "  art "  we  cannot  endure  what  is  ugly  and  false  in  art 
and  we  cannot  have  the  foregrounds  of  beautiful  English  scenery 
daubed  with  flower  gardens  like  coloured  advertisements.  Many 
see  the  right  way  from  their  own  sense  being  true,  but  others  may 
wish  for  proof  of  what  is  urged  here  as  to  the  true  source  of  lasting 
work  in  art  in  the  work  of  the  great  artists  of  all  time.  And  we  may 
be  as  true  artists  in  the  garden  and  home  landscape  as  anywhere  else. 

There  is  no  good  picture  which  does  not  image  for  us  the  beauty 
of  natural  things,  and  why  not  begin  with  these  and  be  artists  in 
their  growth  and  grouping  ? — for  one  reason  among  others  that  we 
are  privileged  to  have  the  living  things  about  us,  and  not  merely 
representations  of  them. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  work  of  the  true  artist,  which   is 
always  marked  by  respect  for  Nature  and  by  keen  study  of  her. 
But  apart  from  this  we  have  a  great  many  men  who  do  what  \s 
called   "  decorative "  work,  useful,  but  still  not   art  in  the  sense   of 
delight   in,    and  study   of,  things    as  they   are — the  whole  class    of 
decorators,   who   make  our  carpets,   tiles,    curtains,  and   who  adapt 
conventional  or  geometric  forms  mostly  to  flat  surfaces.     Skill  in  this 
way  may  be  considerable  without  any  attention  whatever  being  paid 
to  the  greater  art  that  is  concerned  with  life  in  all  its  fulness. 

This  it  is  well  to  see  clearly  ;  as  for  the  flower  gardener  it  matters 
much  on  which  side  he  stands.  Unhappily,  our  gardeners  for  ages 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  decorative  artist,  when  applying  his 
•*  designs  "  to  the  garden,  and  designs  which  may  be  quite  right  oti  a 
surface  like  a  carpet  or  panel  have  been  applied  a  thousand  times  to 
the  surface  of  the  much  enduring  earth.  It  is  this  adapting  of  absurd 
"  knots  "  and  patterns  from  old  books  to  any  surface  where  a  flower 
garden  has  to  be  made  that  leads  to  bad  and  frivolous  design — 
wrong  in  plan  and  hopeless  for  the  life  of  plants.  It  is  so  easy  for 
any  one  asked  for  a  plan  to  furnish  one  of  this  sort  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  garden. 

For  ages  the  flower-garden  has  been  marred  by  absurdities  of 
this  kind  of  work  as  regards  plan,  though  the  flowers  were  in  simple 
and  natural  ways.  But  in  our  own  time  the  same  "  decorative  "  idea 
has  come  to  be  carried  out  in  the  planting  of  the  flowers  under  the 
name  of  "bedding  out,"  "carpet  bedding,"  or  "mosaic  culture."  In 
this  the  beautiful  forms  of  flowers  are  degraded  to  the  level  of  crude 
colour  to  make  a  design,  and  without  reference  to  the  natural  form  or 
beauty  of  the  plants,  clipping  being  freely  done  to  get  the  carpets 
or  patterns  "  true."  When  these  tracery  gardens  were  made,  often  by 
people  without  any  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  a  garden,  they  were 
found  to  be  difficult  to  plant;   hence  attempts  to   do  without  the 
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gardener  altogether,  and  get  colour  by  the  use  of  broken  brick,  white 
sand,  and  painted  stone.  All  such  work  is  wrong  and  degrading  to 
the  art  of  gardening,  and  in  its  extreme  expressions  is  ridiculous. 

As   I  use  the  word  "  artistic,"  in  a  book  on   the  flower-garden, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  as  it  is  used  it  means  right  and   true 
in  relation  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  our  art  and  all  other  human  arts.     A  lovely  Greek  coin,  a  bit 
of  canvas  painted  by  Corot  with  the  morning  light  on  J  it,  a  block 
of  stone  hewn  into  the  shape  of  the  dying  gladiatOT,  the  white  moun- 
tain rocks  built  into  a  Parthenon — these  are  all  examples  of  human 
art,  every  one  of  which  can  be  only  fairly  judged  in  due  regard   to 
what  is  possible  in  the  material  of  each — knowledge  which  it  is  part  of 
the  artist's  essential  task  to  possess.     Often  a  garden  may  be  wrong 
in  various  ways,  as  shown  by  the  conifers  spread  in  front  of  many  a 
house — ugly  in  form,  not  in  harmony  with  our  native  or  best  garden 
vegetation  ;  mountain  trees  set  out  on  dry  plains  and  not  even  hardy ; 
so  that  the  word   inartistij   may   help  us  to  describe  many   errors. 
And  again,  if  we  are  happy  enough  to  find  a  garden  so  true  and 
right   in   its   results  as  to  form^^picture   that   an   artist  would-be 
charmed  to  studypwe-mlEycallit  an  artistic  garden,  as  a  short  way 
of  saying  that  it  is  about  as  good  as  it  may  be,  taking  everything  into 
account. 

Landscape  Painting  and  Gardens.— There  are  few  pictures  of 
gardens,  because  the  garden  beautiful  is  rare.  Gardens  around  country 
houses,  instead  of  forming,  as  they  might,  graceful  foregrounds 
to  the  good  landscape  views,  disfigure  all,  and  drive  the  artist  away 
in  despair.  Yet  there  may  be  real  pictures  in  gardens ;  it  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  patterns  of  a  very  poor  sort,  but  one  of  light  and 
shade,  beauty  of  form,  and  colour.  In  times  when  gardens  were 
made  by  men  who  did  not  know  one  tree  from  another,  the  matter 
was  settled  by  the  shears — it  was  a-  question  of  green  walls  only. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  a  wholly  different  and 
higher  order  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  gardens,  and  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period  when  we  may  hope  to  get  much  more  pleasure 
and  instruction  out  of  this  art  than  ever  before. 

We  have  seen  in  Bond-street  a  variety  of  picture  exhibitions 
devoted  to  gardens,  generally  of  the  trifling  stippled  water-colour 
order.  The  painters  of  these  pictures,  for  the  most  part  ten-minute 
sketches,  have  one  main  idea — that  the  only  garden  worth  picturing  is 
the  shorn  one,  and  pictures  of  such  places  are  repeated  time  after 
time  ;  a  clipped  line  of  Arbor-vitae,  with  a  stuffed  peacock  stuck  by 
the  side  of  it,  is  considered  good  enough  for  a  garden  picture.  Work 
of  this  kind,  which  is  almost  mechanical,  is  so  much  easier  than  the 
drawing  of  a  garden  with  the  elements  of  varied  beauty  in  it     In 
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the  work  of  Alfred  Parsons  and  a  few  others  we  see  the  beginning  of 
things  of  beauty  in  the  painting  of  gardens,  but  it  is  for  us  gardeners 
to  commence  by  first  being  artists  ourselves,  and  opening  our  eyes  to 
see  the  ugly  things  about  us. 

Artists  of  real  power  would  paint  gardens  and  home  landscapes  if 
there  were  real  pictures  to  draw  ;  but  generally  they  are  so  rare   that 
the  work  does  not  come  into  the  artistes  view  at  all.     Through  all 
the  rage  of  the  "  bedding-out "  fever,  it  was  impossible  for  an  artist 
to  paint  in  a  garden  like  those  which  disfigured  the  land  from  Blair 
Athol  to  the  Crystal  Palace.      It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Corot  sitting 
down  to  paint  the  Grande  Trianon,  or  the  terrace  patterns  at  Versailles", 
though  a  poor  hamlet  in  the  North  of  France,  with  a  few  willows 
near,  gave  him  a  lovely  picture.      Once,  when  trying   to  persuade 
Mr.   Mark    Fisher,  the  landscape   painter,  to   come   into   a   district 
remarkabl'e  for  its  natural  beauty,  he  replied  :  "  There  are  too  many 
gentlemen's  places  there  to  suit  my  work,"  referring  to  the  hardness 
and  ugliness  of  the  effects  around  most  country  seats,  owing  to  the 
iron-bound  pudding-clumps  of  trees,  railings,  capricious  clippings  and 
shearings,  bad  colours,  and  absence  of  fine  and  true  form,  with,  almost 
certainly,  an  ugly  house  in  the  midst  of  all.     But  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  better  than  be  makers  of  garden  scarecrows  to  the  very  men 
who  would  enjoy  our  work  most,  and  delight  in  painting  it,  rich  as 
we  are  in  the  sources  of  beauty  of  tree  or  flower. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GARDEN  DESIGN   AND  RECENT  WRITINGS   UPON   IT. 

Of  all  the  things  made  by  man  for  his  pleasure  a  flower-garden  has 
the  least  business  to  be  ugly,  barren,  or  stereotyped,  because  in  it  we 
may  have  the  fairest  of  the  earth's  children  in  a  living,  ever-changeful 
state,  and  not,  as  in  other  arts,  mere  representations  of  them.  And 
yet  we  find  in  nearly  every  country  place,  pattern  plans,  conventional 
design,  and  the  garden  robbed  of  all  life  and  grace  by  setting  out 
flowers  in  geometric  ways.  A  recent  writer  on  garden  design  tells  us 
that  the  gardener's  knowledge  is  of  no  account,  and  that  gardens 

should  never  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  gardener  or  out  of 
those  of  the  architect ;  that  it  is  an  architectural  matter,  and  should  have  been 
schemed  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the  house  itself. 

The   chief  error  he  makes  is  in  saying  that  people,  whom   he 
calls  "  landscapists,"  destroyed  all  the  formal  gardens  in  England, 

and   that  they  had  their  ruthless   way  until   his 

Fomial  gfirflfflff     coming.     An  extravagant  statement,  as  must  be 

made  in  our       clear  to  anyone  who  takes   the   trouble  to  look 

own  day.         into  the  thing  itself,  which  many  of  these  writers 

will  not  do  or  regard  the  elementary  facts  oi 
what  they  write  about.  Many  of  the  most  formal  gardens  in 
England  have  been  made  within  the  past  century,  when  this  writer 
says  all  his  ideal  gardens  were  cleared  away.  The  Crystal  Palace, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Kensington,  Shrub- 
land,  Witley  Court,  Castle  Howard,  Mentmore,  Drayton,  Crewe 
Hall,  Alton  Towers,  and  scores  of  pretentious  places.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  there  was  hardly  a  country  seat  laid  out  that 
was  not  marred  by  the  idea  of  a  garden  as  a  conventional  and 
patterned  thing.  So  far  from  formal  gardens  being  abolished,  as  the 
Irish  peasant  said  o  absentees,  "  the  country  is  full  of  them  !  "  With 
Castle  Howards,  Trenthams,  and  Chatsworths  stariitg  at  him,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  see  a  young  architect  weeping  over  their  loss.  Even 
when  there  is  no  money  to  waste  in  walls  and  gigantic  water-squirts 
the  idea  of  the  terrace  is  still  carried  out  often  in  plains  and  other 
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wrong  positions  in  the  shape  of  green"',banks  often  one  above  the 
other,  as  if  they  were  an  artistic  treat  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
gardens  about  the  country,  and  the  ugliest  and  most  formally  set  out 
and  planted  gardens  ever  made  in  England  have  been  made  in  Vic- 
torian days  when,  we  are  told  by  writers  who  do  not  look  into  the 
facts  of  the  thing  itself,  all  these  things  were  lost 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  remembered  that  "  formal "  gardens  of  the 
most  deplorable  type  are  things  of  our  own  time,  and  it  is  only  in  our 
own  time  the  common  idea  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  making  a 
garden  was  spread.  Hence,  in  all  the  newer  houses  we  see  the  stereo- 
typed garden  often  made  in  spite  of  all  the  needs  of  the  ground, 
whereas  in  really  old  times  it  was  not  so.  Berkeley  is  not  the  same 
as  Sutton,  and  Sutton,  is  quite  different  from  Haddon. 

Moreover,  on  top  of  all  this  formality  of  design  of  our  own  day 
were  grafted  the  most  formal  and  inartistic  ways  of  arranging  flowers 

that  ever  came  into  the  head  of  man,  ways  that 

Pattenui  of        ^^g^e    happily   unknown   to   the    Italians    or    the 
cariMt-liAil  makers   of   the    earliest   terraced   gardens.      The 

thinin  of  our  ^^"^  Italian  gardens  were  often  beautiful  with 
own  time.  trees  in  their  natural  forms,  as  in  the  Giusti  gar- 
dens at  Verona ;  but  bedding  out,  or  marshalling 
the  flowers  in  stiff  lines  and  geometrical  patterns,  is  entirely  a  thing 
of  our  own  precious  time,  and  "carpet"  gardening  is  simply  a 
further  remove  in  ugliness.  The  painted  gravel  gardens  of  Nesfield 
and  Barry  and  other  broken-brick  gardeners  were  also  an  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  flowers  and  get  rigid  formality  instead,  as  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  garden  at  South  Kensington.  Part  of  the  garden 
architect's  scheme  was  to  forbid  the  growth  of  plants  on  walls,  as  at 
Shrubland,  where,  for  many  years,  there  were  strict  orders  that  the 
walls  were  not  to  have  a  flower  or  a  creeper  of  any  kind  upon  them. 
As  these  pattern  gardens  were  made  by  persons  often  ignorant  of 
gardening,  and  if  planted  in  any  human  way  with  flowers  would  all 
"  go  to  pieces,"  hence  the  idea  of  setting  them  out  as  they  appeared 
on  the  drawing-board,  some  of  th6  beds  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  blue  and  yellow  paints  being  used  where  the  broken  brick 
and  stone  did  not  give  the  desired  colour ! 

Side  by  side  with  the  adoption  in  most  large  and  show  places  of 
the  patterned   garden,   both   in   design   and   planting,  disappeared 

almost  everywhere  the  old  English   garden,  that 
Loss  of  old        is,  one  with  a  variety  of  form  of  shrub  and  flower 

garden  ways.      and  even   low  trees ;   so  that  now  we  only  find 

this  kind  of  garden  here  and  there  io  Cornwall, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  country  towns.  All 
true  plant  form  was   banished  because  it  did  not  fit  into  the  bad 
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carpet  pattern !  I  am  only  speaking  of  what  everyone  must  know 
who  cares  the^  least  about  the  subject,  and  of  what  can  be  seen 
to-day  in  all  the  public  gardens  round  London  and  Paris;  even 
Kew,  with  the  vast  improvement  of  late  years,  has  not  emancipated 
itself  from  this  formal  way  of  flower-planting,  as  we  see  there,  in 
front  of  the  palm-house,  purple  beet  marshalled  in  patterns.  But 
we  shall  never  see  beautiful  flower  gardens  again  until  natural  ways 
of  grouping  flowers  and  variety  of  true  form  come  back  to  us  in  the 
flower-garden. 

After  the  central  error  above  shown  there  comes  a  common  one 
of  these  writers,  of  supposing  that  those  who  seek  natural  form  and 

beauty  in   the  garden   and   home-landscape    are 

The  Wild  Garden    opposed  to  the  necessary  level  and  even  formal 

does  not  take       spaces  about  a  house.     I  wrote  the  "  Wild  Gar- 

the  place  of  the     den  "  to  save,  not  to  destroy,  the  flower-garden  ; 

Flower-garden.      ^q  show  that  we  could  have  all  the  joy  of  spring 

in  orchard,  meadow,  or  wood,  lawn  or  grove,  and 
so  save  the  true  flower-garden  near  the  house  from  being  torn  up  twice 
a  year  to  effect  what  is  called  spring  and  summer  "  bedding."  The 
idea  could  be  made  clear  to  a  child,  and  it  is  carried  out  in  many 
places  easy  to  see.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a  cobbler  who  rushes  from 
his  last  to  write  a  book  on  garden  design  who  does  not  think  that  I 
want  to  bring  the  wilderness  in  at  the  windows,  I  who  have  given  all 
my  days  to  save  the  flower-garden  from  the  ridiculous.  A  young  lady 
who  has  been  reading  one  of  these  bad  books,  seeing  the  square  beds 
in  my  little  south  garden,  says  :  "  Oh!  why,^^«  have  a  formal  garden ! " 
It  is  a  small  square  embraced  by  walls,  and  I  could  not  have  used 
any  other  form  to  get  the  best  use  of  the  space.  They  are  just  the 
kind  of  beds  made  in  like  spaces  by  the  gardeners  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
judging  by  what  evidence  remains  to  us.  And  he  no  more  than  I 
mistook  stones  for  bushes  or  bad  carpets  for  flowers,  but  enjoyed  vine 
and  fig  and  flower  as  Heaven  sent  them.  AH  this  wearisome  mis- 
understanding comes  from  writers  not  taking  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  simplest  element  of  what  they  write  about. 

The  real  flower-garden  near  the  house  is  for  the  ceaseless  care  and 
culture  of  many  and  diverse  things  often  tender  and  in  need  of  pro- 
tection in  varied  and  artificial  soils,  staking,  cleaning,  trials  of  novelties, 
study  of  colour  effects  lasting  many  weeks,  sowing  and  movings  at  all 
seasons.  The  wild  garden^  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  things  that  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  soil  of  the  place,  things  which  will  endure  for 
generations  if  we  suit  the  plants  to  the  soil,  like  Narcissi  on  a  rich 
orchard  bottom,  or  blue  Anemone  in  a  grove  on  the  limestone  soil 
as  in  much  of  Ireland.  This  garden  is  a  precious  aid  to  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  "allows  of  our  letting  the  flower-garden  do  its  best 
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work  because  relieved  of  the  intolerable  and  ugly  needs  of  the   bed- 
ding system  in  digging  up  the  garden  twice  a  year. 

Very  often  now  terms  of  gardening  are  misapplied,  confusing  the 
mind  of  the  student,  and  the  air  is  full  of  a  new  term — the  "  formal  " 

garden.    For  ages  gardens  of  simple  form  have  been 
Mi£U0e  of  termB.    common  without  anyone  calling  them  "  formal " 

until  our  own  time  of  too  many  words  confusing 
thoughts.  Seeing  an  announcement  that  there  was  a  paper  in  the 
Studio  on  the  "  Formal  Garden  in  Scotland,"  I  looked  in  it,  seeking 
light,  and  found  only  plans  of  the  usual  approaches  necessary  for 
a  country  house,  for  kitchen,  hall  door,  or  carriage-way.  And  we 
gardeners  of  another  sort  do  not  get  in  like  the  bats  through  the 
roof,  but  have  also  ways,  usually  level,  to  our  doors,  but  we  do  not 
call  them  "  formal  gardens."  There  are  gardens  to  which  the  term 
"  formal "  might  with  some  reason  be  applied.  Here  are  a  few  words 
about  such  by  one  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  clear  eyes  saw  beauty 
if  there  was  any  to  be  seen  in  earth  or  sky  : 

We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Versailles  full  of  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and 
colonnades.  In  all  that  belongs  essentially  to  a  garden  they  are  extraordinarily 
deficient, 

A  few  more  by  Victor  Hugo  : 

There  fountains  gush  from  the  petrified  gods,  only  to  stagnate ;  trees  are 
forced  to  submit  to  the  grotesque  caprices  of  the  shears  and  line.  Natural  beauty  is 
everywhere  contradicted,  inverted,  upset,  destroyed. 

And  Robert  Southey  tells  us  of  one 

where  the  walks  were  sometimes  of  lighter  or  darker  gravel,  red  or  yellow  sand, 
and,  when  such  materials  were  at  hand,  pulverised  coal  and  shells.  The  garden 
itself  was  a  scroll-work  cut  very  narrow,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  sand  of 
different  colours  to  imitate  embroidery. 

Such  gardens  may  be  called  formal  without  too  much  disregard  of 
language,  and  yet  one  might  plant  every  one  of  them  beautifully 
without  in  the  least  altering  their  outline.  //  is  only  wftere  the 
plants  of  a  garden  are  rigidly  set  out  in  geometrical  design^  as  in 
carpet-gardening  and  bedding-out^  that  the  term  ^'formal''  is  rightly 
applied. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  men  write  about  garden  design  unmeaning 
words  or  absolute  nonsense ;  these,  as  anyone  may  see,  are  men 
who  have  had  no  actual  contact  with  the  work.  They  think  garden 
design  is  a  question  that  can  be  settled  on  a  drawing-board,  and  have 
not  the  least  idea  that  in  any  true  sense  the  art  is  not  possible 
without  knowledge  of  many  beautiful  living  things,  and  that  the  right 
planting  of  a  country  place  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
ground-plan  about  the  house. 
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In  many  books  on  garden  design  the  authors  misuse  words  and 
confuse  ideas.  One,  writing  on  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court,  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  terms  "  garden  design,"  or  "  laying  out  gardens," 
but  uses  the  word  "  gardenage."  Another  writes  "  lay-out  "  for  "  plan." 
Many,  not  satisfied  with  the  good  word,  *'  landscape  gardener,"  used 
by  Loudon,  Repton,  and  many  other  excellent  men,  call  themselves 
**  landscape  architects  " — a  stupid  term  of  French  origin  implying  the 
union  of  two  absolutely  distinct  studies,  one  dealing  with  varied  life 
in  a  thousand  different  kinds  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  earth,  and 
the  other  with  stones  and  bricks  and  their  putting  together.  The 
training  for  either  of  these  arts  is  wide  apart  from  the  training 
demanded  for  the  other,  and  the  earnest  practice  of  one  leaves  no 
time,  even  if  there  were  the  genius,  for  the  other. 

The  term  landscape-planting  is  often  scoffed  at  by  these  writers, 
yet  it  is  a  good  one  with  a  clear  meaning,  which  is  the  grouping  and 

growth  of  trees  in  natural  forms  as  opposed  to 
Landscape  the  universal  aligning,  clipping,  and  shearing  of 
gaardening.         the    Dutch  ;    the  natural  incidence   of  light  and 

shade  and  breadth  as  the  true  guide  in  all  artistic 
planting.  The  term  landscape-gardening  is  a  true  and,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  good  English  one,  with  a  clear  and  even  beautiful  meaning, 
namely,  the  study  of  the  forms  of  the  earth,  and  frank  acceptance 
of  them  as  the  best  of  all  for  purposes  of  beauty  or  use  of  planter 
or  gardener,  save  where  the  surface  is  so  steep  that  one  must  alter 
it  to  work  upon  it 

We  accept  the  varied  slopes  of  the  river  bank  and  the  path  of  the 
river  as  not  only  better  than  those  of  a  Dutch  canal,  but  a  hundred 
times  bet^r ;  and  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  for  the  story  they  tell 
of  the  earth  herself  in  ages  past  We  gratefully  take  the  lessons  of 
Nature  in  her  most  beautiful  aspects  of  vegetation  as  to  breadth, 
airy  spaces,  massing  and  grouping  of  the  woods  that  fringe  the 
valleys  or  garland  the  mountain  rocks  as  better  beyond  all  that 
words  can  express  than  anything  men  can  invent  or  ever  have 
invented. 

We  love  and  prefer  the  divinely-settled  form  of  the  tree  or  shrub 
or  flower  beyond  any  possible  expression  of  man's  misguided  efforts 
with  shears,  such  as  we  see  illustrated  in  old  Dutch  books  where 
every  living  thing  is  clipped  to  conform  to  an  idea  of  "  design  "  that 
arose  in  the  minds  of  men  to  whom  all  trees  were  green  things  to  be 
cut  into  ugly  walls.  We  repudiate  as  false  and  ridiculous  the  common 
idea  of  the  pattern-monger's  book,  that  these  aspirations  of  ours  are 
in  any  way  "styles,"  the  inventions  of  certain  men,  because  we  know 
that  they  are  based  on  eternal  truths  of  Nature,  free  as  the  clouds  to 
anyone  who  climbs  the  hills  and  has  eyes  to  see. 
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The  fact  that  ignorant  men,  who  have  never  had  the  chance  of 
learning  these  lessons,  make  pudding-like  clumps  in  a  vain  attempt 

to  diversify  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  other 

The  true  test      foolish  things,  does  not  in  the  least  turn  us  aside 
of  a  from  following  the  true  and  only  ways  to  get   the 

flower-gardezt      best  expression  possible  of  beauty  from  any  given 

morsel  of  the   earth's   surface  we  have  to   plant. 
We  sympathise  with  the  landscape-painter's  work  as  reflecting   for 
us,  though  often  in  a  faint  degree,  the  wondrously  varied  beauty  of 
the  earth,  and  in  the  case  of  the  great  master-painters  full  of  truth 
and   beauty.     We   hold   that   the   only  true  test  of  our  efforts    in 
planting  or  gardening  is  the    picture.      Do  we   frighten   the   artist 
away,  or  do  we  bring  him  to  see  a  garden  so  free  from  ugly  patterns 
and  ugly  colours  that,  seen  in  a  beautiful  light,  it  would  be  worth 
painting  ?     There  is  not,  and  there  never  can  be,  any  other  true  test. 

Even  if  our  aim  be  right,  the  direction,  as  in  many  other  matters, 
may  be  vitiated  by  stupidity,  as  in  gardens  where  false  lines  and  curves 
abound,  as  in  the  Champs  Elys^e  in  Paris.  It  is  quite  right  to  see 
the  faults  of  this  and  to  laugh  at  them  ;  but  how  about  those  who 
plant  in  true  and  artistic  ways?  In  the  case  we  mention  there  is 
ceaseless  and  inartistic  and  vain  throwing  up  of  the  ground,  and  sharp 
and  ugly  slopes,  which  are  often  against  the  cultivation  of  the  things 
planted. 

The  rejection  of  clipped  forms  and  book  patterns  of  trees  set  out 
like  lamp-posts,  costly  walls  where  none  are  wanted,  and  of  all  the 
too  facile  labours  of  the  drawing-board  "artist"  in  gardens,  first 
aflFected  in  England  in  what  we  call  pleasure-ground  and  park,  is  set 
down  by  these  writers  on  garden  design  as  the  wicked  invention  of 
certain  men.  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  eternally  beautiful 
lessons  of  Nature  or  even  the  simple  facts  which  should  be  known  to 
all  who  write  about  such  things.  Thus  in  "  The  Art  and  Craft  of 
Garden  Making  "  we  read  : 

So  far  as  the  roads  were  concerned  Brown  built  up  a  theory  that,  as  Nature 
abhorred  a  straight  line,  it  was  necessary  to  make  roads  curl  about.  Serpentine 
lines  are  said  to  be  the  lines  of  Nature,  and  therefore  beyond  question  the  only 
proper  lines. 

But  nothing  is  said  of  the  fact  that  in  making  paths  or  roads  in 
diversified  country  it   is  absolutely  necessary  to   follow  the  line  of 

easiest    gradation,  and    this   cannot  always   be  a 

Facte  of  natural     straight  line,  and  is,  indeed,  often  a  beautiful  bent 
beauty  tiie  source   «.  r  r 

of  ffood  desiim  *  many  cases  we  are  not  twenty  paces  from 

the  level  space  around  a  house  before  we  have  to 
think  of  the  lie  of  the  ground  in  making  walks,  roads,  or  paths.  We 
are  soon  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  worst  thing  we  can  attempt 
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is  a  straight  line.  If  anyone  for  any  reason  persists  in  the  attempt  the 
result  is  ugliness,  and,  in  the  case  of  drives,  danger.  Ages  before 
Brown  was  born  the  roads  of  England  often  followed  beautiful  lines, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  true  to  attribute  to  "  Brownites  "  the  invention 
of  the  forms  of  trees,  hills,  or  clouds  themselves  as  to  say  that  they 
invented  the  waved  line  for  path  or  drive.  The  statement  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  other,  that  the  natural  and  picturesque  view  of  garden  design* 
and  planting  is  the  mischievous  invention  of  cettain  men,  and  not  the 
outcome  of  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts,  of  Nature  herself,  and  of  the 
actual  facts  of  tree  and  landscape  beauty.  All  who  have  seen  the 
pictures  by  the  roadsides  of  many  parts  of  Britain  and  the  paths  over 
the  hills,  and,  still  more  so,  those  who  have  to  form  roads  or  walks  in 
diversified  country,  will  best  know  how  absurd  such  statements  are. 

The  very  statement  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  making  a 
garden   is  its  own  refutation  ;  as  with  this  formula  before  us  what 

becomes  of  the  wondrous  variety  of  the  earth  and 
Variety  the  true  *^^  forms,  and  of  the  advantages  and  needs  of 
flOQTce  of  beauty    change  that  soil,  site,  climate,  air,  and  vieW  give 

in  gardens.         us — plains,  river  valleys,  old  beac'h  levels,  moun- 
tains and  gentle  hills,  chalk  downs  and  rich  loamy 
fields,  forest  and  open  country  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  Essex  going  into  Dorset  merely  to  see  the 
same  thing  done  in  the  home-landscape  or  the  garden  ?  But  if  Essex 
were  to  study  his  own  ground  and  do  the  best  he  could  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  spot,  his  neighbour  might  be  glad  to  see  his  garden. 
We  have  too  much  of  the  stereotyped  style  already  ;  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  we  can  tell  beforehand  what  we  are  going  to  see  in  a  country 
place  in  the  way  of  conventional  garden  design  and  planting ;  and 
clearly  that  is  not  art  in  any  right  sense  of  the  word  and  never 
can  be. 

As  we  go  about  our  country  the  most  depressing  sign  for  all 
garden  lovers  (and  this  often  in  districts  of  great  natural  beauty)  is 
the  stereotyped  gardens,  probably  made  by  the  "  young  man  in  the 
office  "  from  a  book  of  plans.  There  is  a  harmful  belief  in  the  virtue 
of  paper  plans  which  is  misleading  and  only  suits  the  wants  of 
professionalism  in  its  worst  form,  and  prevents  the  study  of  the 
ground  itself,  which  is  the  only  right  way  to  get  the  best  result. 

Some  of  the  new  writers  have  no  heart  for  the  many  beautiful 
things  in  the  shape  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  we  have  known  during 
the  past  generation  or  two. 

A  very  few  varieties  of  English  trees  are  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  we  have 
yew  for  hedges,  fine  turf  for  a  carpet,  and  quite  enough  flowers  of  brilliant  hue 
that  have  always  had  a  place  in  our  gardens  without  importing  curiosities  from 
abroad. 
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Now,  if  any  fact  is  clear  about  gardening  it   is   this,  that   the 
garden's  charm  often  arises  from  variety,  not  necessarily  botanical 

variety,  but  the  difference  between  a  Menabilly 
Varied  and   the  conventional   garden  essentially   lies    in 

cMentiaL         a    variety    of   trees,    shrubs,  and    flowers.     This 

writer,  and  others  like  him,  need  to  be  taught 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  beautiful  garden  without 
the  variety  which  he  says  is  useless.  They  have  not,  of  course, 
any  idea  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  trees  of  Japan,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  Northern  Asia,  or  America. 
One  architectural  writer  says : 

It  is  no  use  spending  money  on  gardeners  and  repairs,  as  it  might  be  much 
better  invested  in  architectural  improvements  or  waterworks  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds. 

Apart  from  its  doubtful  taste  this  is  a  stupid  and  harmful  idea,  as 
the  two  arts  are  in  no  way  antagonistic,  but  helpful.  Take  away  all 
true  planting  and  good  gardening  from  our  Castle  Ashbys,  Longleats, 
or  Wiltons,  and  what  do  we  gain  ?  For  remember  that  the  ground 
about  a  house,  even  in  slopes  which  must  be  terraced,  is  often  but  a 
very  small  area  compared  with  the  planting  we  may  have  to  do  in 
the  home  landscape. 

But  the  ugly  buildings  that  strew  the  land  everywhere — Georgian, 
carpenter's  Gothic,  Victorian — if  we  take  away  the  good  planting,  the 
one  saving  grace  about  them,  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  an  ugly 
pile  to  laugh  at  Good  building  and  good  planting  go  so  well  tc^ether 
— one  helping  the  other  in  every  way — that  it  is  odd  to  see  anyone 
writing  on  the  subject  without  seeing  that  it  is  so.  I  cannot  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  any  good  architect  or  other  worker  could  fail  to 
see  the  gain  of  good  planting  and  good  flower-gardening  in  relation 
to  his  work.  We  hjve  only  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  a  country 
place  when  both  building  and  planting  are  good — ^a  rare  thing, 
unfortunately. 

To  the  good  gardener  all  kinds  of  design  are  good  if  not  s^ainst 
the  site,  soil,  climate,  or  labours  of  his  garden — ^a  very  important 

point  the  last.     We  frequently  see  beds  a  foot  in 

Any  way  good     diameter  and  many  other  frivolities  of  paper-plans 

that  best  snits     which  prevent  the  labours  of  a  garden  being  done 

th«  site.  with    economy  or    simplicity.      In   many  places 

where  these  hard  pattern  gardens  are  carried  out, 
they  are  soon  seen  to  be  so  absurd  that  the  owners  quietly  turf  the 
spot  over,  and  hence  in  many  country  places  we  see  only  grass  where 
there  ought  to  be  a  real  flower-garden.  The  good  gardener  is  happy 
adorning  old  walls  or  necessary  terraces,  as  at  Haddon,  as  he  knows 
walls  are  good  friends  in  every  way  both  as  backgrounds  and  shelters ; 
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but  he  is  as  happy  in  a  lawn  garden,  in  a  rich  valley  soil,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  or  on  those  gentle  hill-slopes  that  ask  for  no  terraces, 
or  in  the  hundreds  of  gardens  in  and  near  towns  and  cities  of  Europe 
that  are  enclosed  by  walls  and  where  there  is  no  roon)  for  landscape 
effect  (many  of  them  distinctly  beautiful  too,  as  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden 
at  Falmouth) ;  as  much  at  home  in  a  border-castle  garden  as  in  the 
lovely  Penjerrick,  like  a  glimpse  of  a  valley  in  some  Pacific  isle,  or 
Mount  Usher,  cooled  by  mountain  streams. 

The  same  architect  turns  on  the  waterworks  as  his  chief  solace : 

But  of  all  the  fascinating  sources  of  effect  in  garden-making  the  most 
fascinating  are  waterworks.  An  expensive  luxury  as  a  rule,  but  they  well  repay 
the  exp>ense. 

Well,  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  sort  of  design  these  afford ; 
some  instances  terrible  in  their  ugliness  (one  hideous  at  Bayreuth). 

And  with  all  the  care  that  a  rich  State  may  take 

Waterworks       of  them,  can  we  say  that  the  effect  at  Versailles  is 

garden  design,      artistic  or  delightful  ?     Water  tumbling  into  the 

blazing  streets  of  Roman  cities  and  nobly  designed 
fountains  supplying  the  people  with  water  was  right ;  but  in  our  cool 
land  artificial  fountains  are  very  different  in  effect,  and  often  hideous 
extravagance.  Of  their  ugliness  there  is  evidence  in  nearly  every  city 
in  Europe,  including  our  own  Trafalgar  Square,  and  that  fine  work  at 
the  head  of  the  Serpentine.  We  have  also  our  Crystal  Palace  and 
Chatsworth,  designed  as  they  might  be  by  a  theatrical  super  who  had 
suddenly  inherited  a  millionaire's  fortune.  What  the  effect  of  this  is 
I  need  hardly  say,  but  with  all  our  British  toleration  of  ugliness  I  have 
never  heard  anybody  enthusiastic  about  their  artistic  merits.  So  far 
as  our  island  countries  go,  nothing  asks  for  more  care  and  modest  art 
than  the  introduction  into  the  garden  or  home-landscape  of  artificial 
water.  Happily  our  countries  are  rich  in  the  charms  of  natural  water 
— too  often  neglected  in  its  planting. 

Among  the  great  peoples  of  old,  so  far  as  known  to  our  human 
story,  was  one  supreme  in  art,  from  buildings  chiselled  as  delicately 

as  the  petals  of  the  wild   rose,  to   the  smallest 

Hollow  taiir  of    c^ins  in  their  pockets,  and  bits  of  baked  clay  in 

fhe  day  about     their  graves,  and  this  is  clear  to  all   men  from 

^art.  what  yemains   of  their  work  gathered   from  the 

mud  and  dust  of  ages.  And  from  that  time  of 
deathless  beauty  in  art  comes  the  voice  of  one  who  saw  this  lovely 
art  in  its  fulness :  The  greatest  and  fairest  things  aire  done  by 
Nature  and  the  lesser  by  Art  (Plato).  There  is  not  a  garden  in 
Britain,  free  from  convention  and  carpet-gardening,  from  the 
cottage-gardens  nestling  beneath  the  Surrey  hills  to  those  fair  and 

C  2 
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varied  gardens  in  Cornwall,  which  does  not  tell  the  same  story  to  all 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  care  for  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
merely  for  incoherent  talk  about  it     The  only  sad  thing  is  that  such 
words  must  be  said  again  and  again  ;  but  we  live  in  a  time  of  much 
printed   fog  about  artistic  things — the  "  New  Art "  and    the  "  New 
^Esthetic  "  ;  /^Evolution,"  which  explains  how  everything  comes  from 
nothing  and  goes  back  again  to  worse  than  nothing  ;  the  sliding  bog 
of  "  realism  and  idealism  "  in  which  the   phrasemonger  may  dance 
around  and  say  the  same  false  thing  ten  times  over ;  and,  last  and 
least  of  all   among  these  imbecilities,  the  teaching  that  to  form  a 
garden  one  had  better  know  nothing  of  the  things  that  should  grow 
in  it,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  violets  of  the  mountain  rocks. 
This  teaching  is  as  false  as  any  spoken  or  written  thing  can  be  ; 
there  is  an  absolute  difference  between  the  living  gardens  and  con- 
ventional designs  dealing  with  dead  matter,  be  it  brick  or  stone,  glass, 
iron,  or  carpets.     There  is  a  difference  in  kind,  and  while  any  pupil  in 
an  architect's  office  will  get  out  a  drawing  for  the  kind  of  garden  we 
may  see  everywhere,  the  garden  beautiful  does  not  arise  in  that  way. 
It  is  the  difference  between  life  and  death  we  have  to  think  of,  and 
never  to  the  end  of  time  shall  we  get  the  garden  beautiful  formed  or 
planted  save  by  men  who  know  something  of  the  earth  and  its  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees.     I  would  much  rather  trust  the  first  simple  person, 
who  knew  his  ground  and  loved  his  work,  to  get  a  beautiful  result 
than  any  of  those  artificers.   We  have  proof  in  the  gardens  of  English 
people  abroad  that  were  freed  from  the  too  facile  plans  of  the  "  office  "  ; 
far  more  beautiful  gardens  arise,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Madeira,  where  every 
garden  differs  from  its  neighbour,  and  all  are  beautiful.     So  it  is  in 
a  less  degree  in  our  own  island,  where  the  more  we  get  out  of  the 
range  of  any  one  conventional  idea  for  the  gardep  the  more  beauty 
and  freshness  and  happy  incident  we  see. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DESIGN  AND  POSITION — AGAINST  STYLES,  USELESS  STONEWORK, 
AND  STEREOTYPED  PLANS — TIME'S  EFFECT  ON  GARDEN  DE- 
SIGN— ARCHITECTURE  AND  FLOWER  GARDENS — DESIGN  NOT 
FORMAL  ONLY — USE  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  BUILDERS',  AND 
OTHER  DEGRADED  FORMS  OF  THE   PLASTIC  ART. 

One  aim  of  this  book  is  to  uproot  the  idea  that  a  flower  garden  must 
always  be  of^et  pattern  placed  on  one  side  of  the  house.  The  wants 
of  flowers  can  be  best  met,  and  their  varied  loveliness  best  shown, 
in  a  variety  of  positions,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  consider  the 
effect  of  arraying  all  our  flowers  in  one  spot  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, as  such*a'plan  can  never  give  us  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  which 
our  gardens  might  afford.  The  way  has  too  often  been  to  regard  one 
spot  with  the  same  soil  and  aspect,  and  with  every  condition  alike, 
as  the  only  home  for  open-air  flowers,  though  near  at  hand  there  may 
be  positions,  each  favourable  to  different  groups  of  flower. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  hollowness  of  much 
of  the  talk  about  "  styles."  In  books  about  laying  out  gardens  there 
are  many  dissertations  on  styles,  the  authors  going  even  to  China 
and  to  Mexico  for  illustrations.  The  first  thing  the  writer  does  is 
to  confuse  his  readers  with  words  about  "styles."  What  is  the  result 
to  anybody  who  looks  from  worHs  to  things  ?  That  there  are  two 
styles :  the  one  strait-laced,  mechanical,  with  much  wall  and  stone, 
with  fountains  and  sculpture  ;  the  o^her  the  natural,  which,  once  free 
of  the  house,  s^cepts  the  ground  lines  of  the  earth  herself  as  the 
best,  and  gets  plant  beauty  from  the  flowers  and  trees  arranged  in 
picturesque  ways. 

There  are  positions  where  stonework  is  necessirry;  but  the  beauti- 
ful terrace  gardens  are  those  that  are  built  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  required  them.  There  is  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the 
walls,  fountain  basins,  clipped  trees,(and  long  canals  of  places  likethe- 
Crystal  Palace,  not  only  because  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  desire  for 
beauty,  but  because  they  tell  of  wasted  effbrj  and  riches  worse  than 
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lost.     There   are,  from   Versailles   to   Caserta,  a   great   many  ugly 
gardens  in  Europe,  but  at  Sydenham  we  have  the  greatest  modern 
example  of  the  waste  of  enormous   means   in   making  hideous    a 
fine  piece  of  ground.    This  has  been  called  a  work  of  genius,  but 
it  is  the  fruit   of  a  poor  ambition  to  outdo  another  ugly  extrava- 
gance— Versailles.     Versailles   was   the   expression   of  such   know- 
ledge of  the  gardening  art  as  men   then  possessed.     As  Versailles 
has  numerous  tall  fountains,  the  best  way  of  glorifying  ourselves 
was  to  make  some  taller  ones  at  Sydenham !    Instead  of  confining 
the  terrace  gardening  to  the  upper  terrace,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ground  was  devoted  to  a  stony  extravagance  of  design,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  were  placed  the  vast  and  ugly  fountain  basins. 
The  contrivances  to  enable  the  water  to  go  downstairs,  the  temples, 
statues,  dead  walls,  all  that  costly  rubbish,  were  praised  by  the  papers 
as  the  marvellous  work. of  a  genius.     When  a  private   individual 
indulges  in  such  fancies,  he  may  not  injure  any  but  himself;    but 
in  this  public  garden — as  an  example  of  all  that  is  admirable — we 
have,  in  addition  tawag^-pfi^l  ont^y,  what  is  hurtful  to  the  public  taste. 
Many  whose  lawns  were,  or  might  readily  have  been  made,  the 
most    beautiful   of  gardens  have  spoiled   them    for  sham  terraced 
gardens,  and  there  is  a  modern  castle  in  Scotland  where  the  embank- 
ments are  piled  one  above  another,  till  the  whole  looks  as  if  Uncle 
Toby  with  an  army  of  Corporal  Trims  had  been  carrying  out  his 
grandest  scheme  in  fortification.     The  rude  stone  wall  of  the  hill 
husbandman,  supporting  a  narrow  slip  of  soil  for  olive-trees  or  vines, 
became  in  the  garden  of  the  wealthy  Roman  a  well-built  one;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  where  the  wall  is  necessary,  the 
Jbeauty  of  the  true  Italian  garden  depends  oQjthelife  of  trees  and 
r  flowers  ;nore  than  on  the  plan  of  the  ^arden^.a^s  in  Uiejjiusti^garcien 
at  Verona,  whereas  in  our  shanr^  e^^amples  of  the  Italian  garden  all 
is  flat  and  lifeless. 

TERRACED  Gardens,  allowing  of  much  building  (apart  from 
the  house),  have  been  in  favour  with  architects  who  have  designed 
gardens.  The  landscape  gardener,  too  often  led  by  custom,  falls  in 
with  the  notion  that  every  house,  no  matter  what  its  position,  should 
be  fortified  by  terraces,  and  he  busies  himself  in  forming  them  even 
on  level  ground,  and  large  sums  are  spent  on  fountains,  vases,  statues, 
balustrades,  useless  walls,  and  stucco  work  out  of  place.  By  the 
use  of  such  materials  many  a  noble  lawn  is  cut  up ;  and  often  the 
"  architectural "  gardening  is  pushed  so  far  into  the  park  as  to  curtail 
and  injure  the  view. 

vThe  best  effect  is  to  be  got  not  by  carrying  architectural  features 
into  'the  usually  level  town  garden,  but  by  the  contrast  between 
the  garden  vegetation    and   its  built  surroundings-)-not  the   sham 
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/Picturesque,  with  rocks,  cascades,  and  undulations  of  the  ground,  but 

1 1  the  simple  dignity  of  trees  and  the  charm  of  turf. 

Elaborate  terraced  gardens  in  the  wrong  place  often  prevent  the 
formation  of  beautiful  lawns,  though  a  good  lawn  is  the  happiest  thing 
in  a  garden.  For  many  years  past  there  has  been  so  much  cutting 
upi  geometry  and  stonework,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  good  lawn,  and 
many  a  site  so  cut  up  would  be  vastly  improved  if  changed  into  a 
large,  nobly  fringed  lawn.  JP^  poorly  built  house  with  a  fine  open 
lawn  has  often  a  better  effect  than  a  fine  one  with  a  rectilineal 
garden  and  terraces  in  front  of  it,^hough  there  are  cases  where  walls 
would  be  the  way  to  a  good  result  A 

A  style. of  garden  "design"  that  for  a  long  time  has  had  an 
injurious  effect  on  many  places  is  the  "  railway  embankment "  phase 
of  landscape  gardening,  in  which  we  see  a  series  of  sharply  graded 
grass  slopes  like  well-smoothed  railway  embankments,  i  In  this 
variety  we  often  find  several  sharp  banks,  one  below  the  other, 
without  a  protecting  wall  at  the  top,  and  obtruding  their  sharp 
green  angles  on  various  points  of  view,  and  this  perhaps  in  the 
fac^  of  a  beautiful  landscape."^ 

(A  beautiful  house  in  a  fisur  landscape  is  the  most  delightful 
scene  of  the  cultivated  earth,  all  the  more  so  if  there  be  an  artistic 
Vw^  garden.  \  Th**_nnif^n  hf^tw^^^  ^^e  h^uif^  Vi^?t"tif"'  ^^'^  fVio-ijrrtiinr^ 
near  i**^a  happy  marriage  it  should  be— is  worthy  of  more  thought 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past,  and  the  best  way  of  effecting  that 
union  artistically  should  interest  men  more  and  more  as  our  cities 
grow  larger  and  our  lovely  English  landscape  shrinks  back  from 
them.C  We  have  never  yet  got  from  the  garden  and  the  home 
landscape  half  the   beauty  which  we  might  get   by  abolishing  the 

jfpatterns   which    disfigure   so    many    gardens.^  Formality   is   often 

^essential  to  the  plan  of  a  garden  but  never  to  the  arrangement  of 
its  flowers  or  shrubs,  and  to  array  these  in  rigid  lines,  circles,  or 
patterns  can  only  be  ugly  wherever  it  may  be. 

(^  After  we  have  settled  the  essential  approaches  and  levels  around 

a  house,  the  natural  form  or  lines  of  the  earth  itself  are  in  nearly  all 

cases  the  best  to  follow,  and  it  is  often  well  to  face  any  labour  to  get  the 

"nX  ground  back  into  its  natural  grade  where  it  is  disfigured  by  ugly  or 

T^  needless  banks,  lines,  or  angles.C  In  the  true  Italian  garden  on  the 

hills  we  have  to  alter  the  natriral  line  of  the  earth,  or  "  terrace  it," 

y  because  we  cannot  otherwise  cultivate  the  ground  or  stand  at  ease 

fS^upon  it,  and  in  such  ground  the  formal  is  right,  as  the  lawn  is  in 
a  garden  in  the  Thames  valley.  But  the  lawn  is  the  heart  of  the 
true  English  garden,  and  as  essential  to  it  as  the  terrace  to  the  gardens 
on  the  steep  hills,  and  English  lawns  have  been  too  often  destroyed 
for  plans  ruinous  both  to  the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.     Some- 
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.  v/  times  on  level  ground  the  terrace  walls  cut  off  the  landscape   fronr> 
^  the  liouse,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house  from  the  landscape  ! 

^  We  may  get  every  charm  of  a  garden  and  every  use  of  a  country 
place  without  sacrificing  the  picturesque  or  beautiful ;  there  is  no 
reason,  either  in  the  working  or  design  of  gardens,  why  there  should 
be  a  false  line  in  them  ;  every  charm  of  the  flower  garden  may  be 
secured  by  avoiding  the  knots  and  scrolls  which  subordinate  all  the 
plants  and  flowers  of  a  garden,  all  its  joy  and  life,  to  a  conventional 
design.  The  true  way  is  the  opposite.  ^With  only  the  simplest  plans 
to  ensure  good  working,  we  should  see  the  flowers  and  feel  the 
beauty  of  plant  forms,  and  secure  every  scrap  of  turf  wanted  for 
play  or  lawn,  and  for  every  enjoyment  of  a  garden,    y 

Time  and  Gardens, — Time's  effect  on  gardens  is  one  of  the 
main  considerations.  Fortress-town  and  castle  moat  are  now  without 
further  use,  where  in  old  days  gardens  ^ere  set  within  the  walls.  To 
keep  all  that  remains  of  such  gardens  should  be  our  first  care — never 
to  imitate  them  now.  Many  are  far  more  beautiful  than  the  modern 
gardens,  which  by  a  wicked  perversity  have  been  kept  bare  of  plants 
or  flower  life.  At  one  time  it  was  rash  to  make  a  garden  away  from 
protecting  walls  ;  but  when  the  danger  from  civil  war  was  past,  then 
arose  the  often  beautiful  Elizabethan  house,  free  from  all  moat  or 
trace  of  war. 

In  those  days  the  extension  of  the  decorative  work  of  the  house 
into  the  garden  had  some  novelty  to  carry  it  off,  while  the  kinds  of 
evergreens  were  very  much  fewer  than  now.  Hence  if  the  old 
gardeners  wanted  an  evergreen  hedge  or  bush  of  a  certain  height, 
they  clipped  a  Yew  tree  to  the  form  and  size  they  wanted.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  have  no  evidence  that  anything  like  the  flat 
monotony  often  seen  in  our  own  time  existed  then.  To-day  the 
ever-growing  city,  pushing  its  hard  face  over  our  once  beautiful  land, 
should  make  us  wish  more  and  more  to  keep  such  beauty  of  the  earth 
as  may  be  still  possible  to  us,  and  the  railway  embankments,  where 
once  were  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  London,  cry  to  us  to  save  all  we 
can  save  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  earth. 

Architecture  and  Flower  Gardening} — The  architect  is  a  good 
gardener  when  he  makes  a  beautiful  house.  Whatever  is  to  be  done 
or  considered  afterwards,  one  is  always  helped  and  encouraged  by  its 
presence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  amount  of  skill  in 
gardening  softens  the  presence  of  an  ugly  building.  No  one  has 
more  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  'presence  of  good  architecture  than  the 
gardener  and  planter,  and  all  stonework  near  the  house,  even  in  the 
garden,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  architect. 

But  when  architecture  goes  beyond  this  limit,  and  seeks  to  replace 

^  Read  before  the  Architectural  Association  on  Friday,  December  i6,  1893. 
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\j/    what   should   be   a   living^jgarden   by  an  elaboratg^-Xwrcery   on    the 
ground,  then  error  and  waste  are  at  work,  and  the  result  is  ugliness. 
The   proof  of  this  is  at  Versailles,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  great 
part,  in  the  gardens  in  Vienna,  and  at  Caserta,  near  Naples.     One 
may  not  so  freely  mention  private  places  as  public  ones,  but  many 
ugly  and   extravagant   things  have   been  done  by  trying  to  adapt 
a  mode  of  garden  design  essential  in  a  country  like   Italy,  where 
people  often  lived  for  health's  sake  on  tops  ol'  the  hills,  to  gardens 
in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  England.     I  know  a  terrace  in  England 
built  right  against  the  house,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  from,  and 
^    make  useless,  what  were  once  the  reception  rooms.     That  deplorable 
result  came  about  by  endeavouring  to  adapt  Italian  modes  to  English 
conditions,  and   was   the  work  of  Sir  Charles  Barry.      To  anyone 
deeply  interested  in  the  question,  one  of  the  best  places  from  which 
to  consider  it  is  the  upper  terrace  at  Versailles,  looking  from  the  fine 
buildings  there  to  the  country  beyond  and  seeing  how  graceless  and 
inert  the  whole  vast  design  is,  and  how  the  clipped  and  often  now 
dying,  because  mutilated.  Yews  thrust  their  ugly  forms  into  the  land- 
scape beyond  and  rob  it  of  all  grace.     To  those  who  tell  me  this 
sort  of  work  is  necessary  to  "  harmonise  "  with  the  architecture  I  say 
there  are  better  ways,  and  that  to  rob  fine  buildings  of  all  repose 
\\  by  a  complex  geometrical  "pattgj-n"  in  the  foreground  is  often  the 
worst  way.  --'"'^ 

Cost  and  care  of  stonework  in  gardens, — Where  stone  or  stucco 
gardening  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  its  cost  and  maintenance  are 
monstrous.  The  repair  of  elaborate  stonework  in  gardens  is  a 
hopeless  task,  as  any  one  may  see  at  Versailles  or  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  architecture  that  noble  means  should 
be  so  wasted?  As  the  cost  and  difficulties  of  the  finest  work  in 
building  increase,  the  more  the  need  to  keep  it  to  its  true  and 
essential  uses,  especially  in  face  of  the  fact  that  half  the  houses 
in  England  require  to  be  rebuilt  if  our  architecture  generally  is  to 
prove  worthy  of  its  artistic  aims. 

I  delight  in  walls  for  my  Roses,  and  build  waljs,  provided  they 
have  any  true  use  as  dividing,  protecting,  or  supporting  lines.  To 
take  advantage  of  these  and  sunny  sheltered  corners  in  and  about 
our  old  or  new  houses,  and  make  delightful  little  gardens  in  and 
near  them,  as  at  Drayton  or  Powis,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
cutting  off  the  landscape  with  vast  flat  "  patterns  "  and  scroll-work, 
as  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor  and  many  gardens  made  in  our  own 
day. 

"  Design "   not  formal  only. — I  find  it  stated  by  writers  on  this 
subject  that  "  design  "  can  only  concern  formality-4an  error,  as  the 
)^  artistic  grouping  and  giving  picturesque  effect  to  groups  and  groves  j 
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of  Oak,  Cedar,  or  Fir  are  far  higher  design  than  putting  trees  in 
lines.  There  is  more  true  design  in  Richmond  Park  and  other 
noble  parks  in  England,  where  the  trees  are  grouped  in  picturesque 
ways  and  allowed  to  take  natural  forms,  than  in  a  French  wood  with 
straight  lines  cut  through  it,  which  the  first  carpenter  could  design 
as  well  as  anybody  else.  In  our  own  day  a  wholly  different  order  of 
things  has  arisen,  because  we  have  thousands  of  beautiful  things 
coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  temperate  and  northern  world, 
and  those  who  know  them  will  not  accept  a  book  pattern  design, 
instead  of  our  infinitely  varied  garden  flora.  The  trees  of  North 
America  and  Asia  form  a  tree  garden  in  themselves,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  out  gardens  of  any  size  or  dignity  without  a  knowledge  of 
those  and  all  other  hardy  trees,  not  only  in  a  cultivated  but  in  a  wild 
st^te.  If  anything  demands  special  study,  it  is  that  of  garden  design 
with  our  present  materials.  If  that  art  is  to  be  mastered,  the  work 
of  a  life  must  be  given  to  it — more  than  that,  a  life's  devotion — and 
no  less  is  the  sacrifice  his  own  art  requires  of  the  architect. 

/There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Stylelfitted  for  evefy^tuation  ;/only 
one  who  knows  and  studies  the  ground  well  will  ever  make  the  best 
of  a  garden,  and  any  "  style  "  may  be  right  Where  the  site  fits  it.  J)  A 
garden  on  the  slopes  about  Naples  is  impossible  without  much  stone- 
work to  support  the  earth,  while  about  London  or  Paris  there  is 
usually  no  such  need.  But  these  considerations  never  enter  into 
the  minds  of  men  who  plant  an  Italian  garden  in  one  of  our  river 
valleys,  where  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  open  lawn  is  often  the 
best  thing  before  the  house,  as  at  Bristol  House,  Roehampton ; 
Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames ;  and  in  many  gardens  in  the 
Thames  valley,  ^nd  there  are  right  and  wrong  ways  where  we 
cannot  have  a  lawn  garden  : — Haddon,  simple  and  charming,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Chatsworth  on  the  other ;  Knole  and  Ightham  and 
Rockingham  without  a  yard  of  stonework  not  absolutely  needed  for 
the  house  and  its  approaches,  and  others  with  a  fortune  spent  in 
display  of  costly  stonework,  only  effective  in  robbing  the  foreground 

^  of  all  repose.  ■ 

jfc  The  idcanhat  the  old  style  of  building  in  England  was  always 
accompanied  by  Sfciborate  terrace  gardening  is  erroneous.  The 
Elizabethan  house  had  often  an  ample  lawn  in  front  or  plenty  of 
grass  near,  and  such  houses  are  qUite  ia»  good  in  effect  as  the  old 
houses  and  castles  where  terracing  was  necessary  and  right  owing 
to  the  ground,  such  as  Berkeleyj*  Powis,  and  Rockingham. 

V  The  idea  that  trees  must  be  clipped  to  make'^em  "harmonise" 
with  architecture  is  a  mere  survival.]^ In  the  old  days  of  garden 
design,  when  in  any  northern  country  there  were  few  trees  in 
gardens,  these  trees  were  slashed  intp  any  shape  that  met  the  de- 
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sigfner's  view.  /But  now  that  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  are 
coining  to  us  from  many  countries,  the  aim  of  true  gardening  is,  so  far 
from  mutilating  them,  to  develop  their  natural  forms.?  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  beautiful  places  in  England,  from  Knole  to  Haddon, 
and  from  the  fine  west-country  houses  to  the  old  border  castles,  there 
are  many  of  the  fairest  gardens  where  the  trees  are  never  touched 
with  shears.  Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford,  built  in  1521,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  old  houses  in  the  home  counties,  and  its  architecture 
is  none  the  less  delightful  because  the  trees  near  show  their  true 
forms.  It  is  also  an  example  of  a  fine  old  house  around  which 
there  is  no  terraced  gardening. 

It  would  be   as  hopeless  to  design  a  building  without  knowing 
anything  of  its  uses  or  inhabitants  as  to  design  a  garden  without  full 
knowledge  of  its  nobler  ornaments — trees  and  the  many  things  thati 
go  to  make  our  garden  flora  vary  so  much  in  form,  habits,  and  har<Ji-/ 
ness  according  to  soils,  situations,  and  districts.     Errors  of  the  most! 
serious  kind  arise  from  dealing  with  such  things  without  knowledge, 
and  any  attempt  to  keep  the  gardener  out  of  the  garden  must  faiths 
it  did  in  our  own  day  in  the  case  of  the  broken  brick  and  stone  flowei; 
beds  at  South  Kensington.     Except  for  what  is  mostly  a  very  small 
area  near  the  house,  the  architect  and   garden-designer  deal   with 
distinct  subjects  and  wholly  distinct  materials.     They  should  work 
in  harmony,  but  not  seek  to  do  that  for  which  their  training  and 
knowledge  have  not  fitted  them. 

Statues  in  Gardens. — By  common  consent  the  British  statue 
is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  spread  of  the  statue  mania  to 
gardens — public  or  private — is  to  be  deplored.  The  place  for  a  good 
statue  is  within  the  protection  of  some  public  or  otlrer  building ;  a 
bad  one  is  better  out  of  sight  altogether.  A  witty  French  writer, 
M.  Harduin,  has  lately  been  protesting  against  this  statuomanie  as 
he  calls  it,  and  says,  quite  justly,  th&t  a  statue  that  fixes  the  eye  in  a 
garden  is  no  good  substitute  for  the  effect  of  tree,  or  grass,  or  flower. 
Further,  that  we  have  already  too  many  statues  in  cities.  Assuming, 
however,  that  people  are  satisfied  with  statues  as  they  are,  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  spot  them  over  the  parks  and  ij>  gardens  while 
there  is  such  an  immense  choice  of  sites  for  these  or  similar  monu- 
ments on  embankments  or  in  streets. 

In  a  northern  country  likft  Burs  a  statue  of  any  high  merit  as  a  work 
of  art  deserves  to  be  protected  by  a  building  of  some  kind.  The  effect 
of  frost  and  rain  in  our  climate  on  statuary  out-of-doors  is  very  destruc- 
tive, and  the  face  81* a  statue  of  some  merit  put  up  only  a  few  years 
ago  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange  is  now  rotted  away.  The  scattering 
of  numerous  statues  of  a  low  order  of  merit,  or  of  no  merit  at  all, 
which  we  see  in  some  Italian  gardens,  ofjen  gives  a  bad  effect,  and  the 
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dotting  of  statues  about  both  the  public  gardens  of  Paris  and  London 
is  destructive  of  all  repose.  If  a  place  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
sculpture,  well  and  good  ;  but  let  us  not  in  that  case  call  it  a  garden. 
In  Britain  statues  are  often  of  plaster  material,  and  those  who  use  a 
garden  as  a  place  to  dot  about  such  "works  of  art"  do  not  think  of 
the  garden  as  the  best  of  places  to  show  the  work  of  Nature,  and  as 
one  in  which  we  should  see  many  fine  natural  forms. 

The  earliest  recollection  I  have  of  any  large  garden  was  one 
strewn  with  the  remains  of  statues,  but  as  my  e^rf^ence  as  to  effect 
and  endurance  might  not  be  thought  impartial,  we  may  call  as  a 
witness  Victor  Cherbuliez,  of  the  French  Academy. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  classical  gardens  the  planners  of  which  prided  themselves 

SJ^  upon  as  being  able  to  give  Nature  lessons  in  good  behaviour.Ja4each  hop  geometry 

and  the  fine  art  of  irreproachable  lines  ;  but  Nature  is  for  geometers  a  reluctant 

pupil,  and  if  she  submits  to  their  tyranny  she  does  it  with  an  ill  grace,  and  will 

take  her  revenge The  large  basin  no  longer  held  any  water,  and  the 

dolphins  which  in  days  gone  by  spouted  it  from  their  throats  looked  as  if  they 
asked  each  other  to  what  purpose  they  were  in  this  world.  But  the  statues  had 
suffered  most ;  moss  and  a  green  damp  had  invaded  them,  as  if  some  kind  of 
plague  or  leprosy  had  covered  them  with  sores,  and  pitiless  Time  had  inflicted  on 
them  mutilations  and  insults.  One  had  lost  an  arm,  another  a  leg  ;  almost  all  had 
lost  their  noses.  There  was  in  the  basin  a  Neptune  whose  face  was  sadly  damaeed 
and  who  had  nothing  left  but  his  beard  and  half  his  trident,  and  further  on  a 
Jupiter  without  a  head,  the  rain  water  standing  in  his  hollowed  neck.'' 

As  to  the  artistic  value  of  much  of  our  sculpture.  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  in  1896,  said — 

"If  those  restless  spirits  that  possessed  the  Gadarene  swine  were  to  enter 
into  the  statues  of  Edinburgh,  and  if  the  whole  stony  and  brazen  troop  were  to 
hurry  and  hustle  and  huddle  headlong  down  the  steepest  place  near  Edinburgh 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  art  would  have  sustained  no  serious 
loss." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  commenting  on  this  speech,  wishes  for  a 
like  rush  to  the  Thames  on  the  part  of  our  "  London  monstrosities," 
and  yet  this  is  the  sort  of  "  art  **  that  some  wish  us  to  expose  in  the 
garden,  where  there  is  rarely  the  means  to  be  found  to  do  even  as 
good  work  as  we  see  in  cities.  If  the  politician  and  the  journalist  ask 
to  be  delivered  from  the  statues  with  which  the  squares  and  streets 
of  our  cities  are  adorned,  our  duty  as  lovers  of  Nature  in  the  garden 
is  clear. 

In  its  higher  expression  nothing  is  more  precious  in  art  than 
sculpture ;  in  its  lower  and  debased  forms  it  is  less  valuable  than 
almost  any  form  of  art  The  lovely  Greek  sculpture  in  the  Vatican, 
Louvre,  or  British  Museum  is  the  work  of  great  artists,  and  those 
who  stmly  it  will  not  be  led  astray  by  goddesses  in  lead  or  New 
Road  nymphs  in  plaster.     If  we  wish  to  see  the  results  of  sculpture 
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in  the  architect's  own  work  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  public  build- 
ings in  London  where  it  is  used,  mostly  to  spoil  any  architectural 
grace  such  buildings  should  possess,  as  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  the  Home  Office  build- 
ings, and  then  we  may  better  judge  how  far  we  may  go  in  our  gardens 
with  such  art. 

Real  artists  in  sculpture  are  not  concerned  with  garden  design,  and 
sculpture  is  not  the  business  of  the  builder  or  landscape  gardener.  A 
statue  or  two  of  any  artistic  value  may  be  placed  in  a  garden  with 
good  effect,  never,  however,  forgetting  that  a  garden  is  a  place  for 
beautiful  life,  not  death.  It  is  not  that  we  despise  other  arts  than  1 
our  own,  they  may  charm  and  even  help  us,  as  in  the  case  of  4 
landscape  painting  by  a  man  of  genius.  Even  a  drawing  of  a  tree 
or  flower  may  be  a  lesson  in  form  and  beauty ;  but  all  debased 
"  art "  is  as  harmful  in  the  garden  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


VARIOUS  FLOWER  GARDENS,  MAINLY  CHOSEN  FOR  THEIR 
BEAUTY ;  COTTAGE  GARDENS  IN  KENT  AND  SOMERSET  ; 
MOUNT  USHER ;  GREENLANDS  ;  GOLDER'S  HILL  ;  PENDELL 
COURT  ;  RHIANVA ;  SHEEN  COTTAGE ;  DRUMMOND  CASTLE  ; 
PENSHURST  ;  COMPTON  WINYATES  ;  KETTON  COTTAGE  ;  POWIS  ; 
COTEHELE  ;  EDGE  HALL  ;  SHRUBLAND ;  CHILLINGHAM  ; 
BULWICK  ;  OFFINGTON  ;  WILTON  ;  STONELANDS,  AND  OTHERS. 

These  gardens  should  help  us  to  get  the  most  precious  lesson  as 
to  design — that  the  best-laid-out  garden  is  that  which  is  best 
fitted  for  its  situation,  soil  and  climate,  and  without  much  considera- 
tion as  to  any  "  style."  Once  we  make  a  rule  and  say,  this  is  the  best 
and  only  way,  it  is  not  only  the  good  architect,  and  that  still  rarer 
being,  the  good  landscape  gardener,  who  will  carry  it  out,  but  any- 
body who  has  any  influence  in  building  or  gardening  will  do  the  same 
thing  in  all  sorts  of  positions  with  any  kind  of  material,  including  the 
"  young  man  in  the  office  "  and  other  persons  who  have  never  even 
given  the  slightest  thought  to  any  kind  of  artistic  planting,  let  alone 
any  serious  study  of  garden  design.  Of  the  expression  of  this 
inartistic  ruling  we  see  painful  evidence  everywhere  in  the  terraces 
like  railway  banks  out  of  place  and  rampant  through  the  land.  On 
these  stereotyped  ideas  is  based  another  leading  to  greater  evil, 
which  is  that,  once  you  have  got  your  patterned  plateau,  you  cannot 
have  your  flowers  in  artistic  or  picturesque  ways  on  it,  and  so  the  poor 
gardener  has  to  go  on  trying  to  adapt  ugly  patterns  in  flowers  to  the 
ugly  plan  that  is  given  him.  The  second  idea  is  false  too,  as  flowers 
may  be  arranged  in  right  and  natural  ways  in  any  garden,  but  that 
fact  has  not  killed  the  common  error  that  we  cannot  throw  formality 
overboard  jn-ai^anging  flowers. 

rrhe  really  artistic  way  is  to  have  no  preconceived  idea  of  any 
style,  ly  t  in  all  cases  to  be  led  by  the  ground  itself  and  by  the  many 
things  upon  it.     Why  should  we  in  the  plains  or  gentle  meadows  of 
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England  not  give  effect  to  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  landscape,  and 
make  our  gardens  harmonise  with  them  ?  /The  right  way  is,  to  carry 
no  stjde  in  one's  head  or  pocket,  and  tnen,  before  saying  much,  go 
over  the  ground  and  see  it  from  every  point  of  view,  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  best  that  the  site,  soil,  and  surroundings  w«H  giv^  1  ^^  the 
Tdea  of  the  bastard  Italian  garden  were  the  truest  that  could  be 
expressed  by  man,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  monotony  and  to  stereo- 
typing of  the  garden,  ^nd  it  is  only  by  respecting  the  site  itself  and 
letting  the  plan  grow  out  of  it  that  we  can  get  gardens  free  from 
monotony,  |ind  suggestive  also,  as  they  should  often  be,  of  the  country 
in  which  they  occurJ  If  all  our  efforts  only  go  to  stereotyping  the 
home. landscape,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  for  a  change  from  the 
Midlands  into  Devon.  Why  should  we  not  in  these  islands  of  ours, 
where  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  landscape  and  character- 
istics of  soil  and  climate,  have  gardens  in  harmony,  as  it  were,  with 
their  surroundings?  Also  the  taste  of  the  owner  ought  to  count. 
Why  should  he  be  bound  to  the  conventional  style  ?  As  no  one  is  so 
likely  to  know  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  capabilities 
of  a  district  as  one  who  has  lived  amidst  them,  if  we  come  to 
the  aid  of  such  an  owner  with  an  open  mind  as  to  style,  we  shall  be 
much  better  able  to  give  effect  to  his  views  in  the  shape  of  artistic 
and  distinct  results. 

Everywhere  the  ugliest  things  are  seen,  especially  in  the  larger 
places,  but  here  and  there  one  sees  gardens  that  are  beautiful,  and 
nothing  will  help  us  so  well  to  a  clear  view  of  what  is  best  in  the 
flower-garden  as  the  consideration  of  such  places,  but  we  may  first  say 
something  of  the  new  and  wrong  way  of  having  no  flowers  near  the 
house. 

Those  who  notice  the  ground  round  country  seats  find  now  and 
then  a  house  without  any  flower  garden,  and  with  the  turf  running 
hard  into  the  walls — the  site  of  a  flower  garden  without  flowers.  This 
unhappy  omission  we  may  suppose  to  result  from  the  ugliness  in 
summer,  and  nakedness  in  winter,  of  the  common  way  of  planting  a 
flower  garden. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  only  alternatives  to  such 
nakedness  are  coarse  perennials  and  annuals,  that  flower  a  short 
time  and  are  weedy  the  rest  of  their  days,  or  the  ordinary  summer- 
planting.  Many  delightful  things  may  be  grown  near  a  house  ; 
fragrant  plants,  too,  plants  beautiful  not  only  in  summer  but  in 
colour  even  in  winter.  The  ceaseless  digging  about  of  the  beds 
also  may  prejudice  people  against  flowers  in  the  garden,  as  the 
bedding  plants  set  out  in  June  were  taken  away  in  autumn  and 
replaced  by  spring-flowering  things.  These  had  a  short  period  of 
bloom  in  spring,  and  were,  in  their  turn,  pulled  up  leaving  bare  beds 
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until  the  summer  flowers  were  planted,  sometimes  very  late  ;  so  that 
in  June,  when  we  ought  to  have  flowers  or,  at  least,  pleasant  colour 
wholly  over  the  ground,  there  was  nothing  but  grave-like  earth,  but  tKe 
spring  flowers  round  a  courrtry  house  should  be  grown  in  a  different 
way.  They  may  be  naturalised  in  multitudes,  grown  in  borders,  in 
special  little  gardens  for  bulbs,  and  in  various  other  ways  without  in 
the  least  disturbing  the  beds  near  the  house,  which  should  for  the 
most  part  be  planted  permanently,  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
beauty  may  be  had  throughout  the  fine  months,  without  disfiguring 
the  beds  during  those  months. 

But  the  permanent  flowers  should  be  hardy,  and  of  the  highest  order 
of  beauty,  and  such  as  require  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months  for 
development;  though  here  and  there  blanks   might  be  filled  with 
good,  tender  plants,  like   Heliotrope.     Many  of  the  hardy  flowers, 
too,  should  be  fragrant — Tea  Roses,  Carnations,  and  tufted  Pansies  ; 
all  those,  grown  in  large  groups,  give  off"  a  grateful  odour  round  a 
house.     What  is  the  soil  in  these  gardens  for  ?     Why  do  people  make 
them  ?      Surely  it  is  not  to  have   them   laid   down  to  grass   in    a 
country  like  ours  where  grass  in  park,  meadow,  lawn,  and  playground 
is  seen   on  all  sides?     The  objection  to  the  bare  surface  of  beds 
in   such   gardens   is   a  just   one ;    but   it   is   easily   got   rid   of   by 
permanent  planting;    and  if  the  ground  in  the  early  state  of  the 
bed  or  from  any  other  cause  is  bare  below  the  flowers,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  surface  the  beds  with  small  rock  and  other  plants  of  good 
colour  nearly  all  the  year. 

English  Cottage  Gardens  are  never  bare  and  seldom  ugly. 
Those  who  look  at  sea  or  sky  or  wood  see  beauty  that  no  art  can 
show  ;  but  among  the  things  made  by  man  nothing  is  prettier  than 
an  English  cottage  garden,  and  they  often  teach  lessons  that  "  great " 
gardeners  should  learn,  and  are  pretty  from  Snowdrop  time  till  the 
Fuchsia  bushes  bloom  nearly  into  winter.  We  do  not  see  the  same 
thing  in  other  lands.  The  bare  cottages  of  Belgium  and  North  France 
are  shocking  in  their  ugliness ;  even  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  we  do 
not  see  the  same  charming  little  gardens,  nor  are  they  so  good  in 
some  parts  of  England  ;  as  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  the  southern 
counties.  I  often  pass  a  small  cottage  garden  in  the  Weald  Joifc^ 
Sussex  never  without  a  flower  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  It  is^ 
only  d  square  patch,  but  the  beauty  of  it  is  far  more  delightful 
than  that  of  the  large  gardens  near,  and  it  is  often  pretty  when  they 
are  bare. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  cottage  garden's  charms?  Cottage 
gardeners  are  good  to  their  plots,  and  in  the  course  of  years  they 
make  them  fertile,  and  the  shelter  of  the  little  house  and  hedge 
favours  the  flowers.     But  there   is   something  more   and  it   is  the 
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absence  of  any  pretentious  -  plan  "  which  iets  tbe  Bcnrers  tell  their 
^ory  to  the  ScarL  Tbe  w-alks  are  only  what  are  needed,  and  so  we 
see  only  tbe  earth  and  \\s  blossoms. 

A  Cottage  Gakdev  ix  Kent.— Dri%-ing  on  c«e  of  tbe  sunny 
days  of  autumn  through  tbe  Weald  of  Kent  from  Charing  to 
Ashfofd — a  countiy  strewn  with  prctt>-  houses  and  gardens — an  old 
house  set  in  fiowei^  »-as  seen  to  tbe  left  just  after  passing  tbe  pretty- 


i-illage  of  Charing  and  tbe  big  woods  abox'e  it.  We  turned  from  the 
main  road,  and,  looking  over  the  low  garden  wall,  were  asked  in  to 
see  tbe  pretty  old  house,  oak-panelled,  and  to'  stroll  about  the  small 
garden,  litde  more  than  a  cottage  garden  in  its  ^implicit}'  of  planting. 
No  pretentious  plan  to  consider,  onlj-  the  yellow  SHnflow^rs.  of  the 
season  massed  in  their  own  way  and  running  about  jnside  the  little 
wall,  and  by  their  profusion  giving  an  unit)'  as  well  as  richness  of 
colour.  One  lesson  of  these  little  gardens,  that  are  so  prettj-,  is 
that  one  can  get  good,e0ect^rom  ^implgjn^caals,  and  the  absence 
of  complexity  and  pretence  of  "  design  "  aids  these  pictures  very  much. 
Many  things  are  not  needed  for  good  effect,  and  \-ef>-  often  we  see 
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gardens  rich  in  plants,  but  not  artistic  because  too  much  cut  up  into 
dots.     There  is  no  reason  why  gardens  should  not  be  rich  in  plants 
and  pictures  too,  but  such  are  rare.     A  precious  thing  in  a  garden  is 
^  Htf^aiiHfiil  Vinng^  and  this,  with  its  pretty,  hri;>wp-tned  r^pf  and  oak- 
timbered  walls,  is  an  example  of  many  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  which 
have  braved  several  hundred  winters  and  are  so  beautiful  incolour. 
If  these  cottage  gardens  are  beautiful  from  such  simple  materials,  how 
much  more  might  we   get  by  v  good  hardy  flower  gardening  round 
old    country. houses  with  lovely  backgrounds  and  old  walks.^   The 
Somersetshire  cottage  garden  is  in  a  milder  climate  than  this,  and 
in    Somerset  things  seem  to  do  so  well,  and  in  all  that  delightful 
west -country.     In  Kent  we  must  trust  to  the  hardy  things  of  which 
there  are  so  many  that  no  cottage  garden  can  contain  half  of  them  ; 
but  in  Somersetshire  we  may  have  many  things  which  seldom  thrive 
on  the  eastern  side — Myrtle,  Bay,  and  Passion-flower,  tall  Fuchsias, 
and  even   things  in  the  open  air  in  winter  which   in   many  other 
districts  we  have  to  put  in  the  greenhouse. 

/  Mount  Usher,  a  Wicklow  Garden. — A  quaint  creeper-laden 
nlill-house  at  Ashford,  with  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  partly 
wooded,  through  which  the  silvery  Vartry  River  flows,  gentle  as  it 
falls  over  its  little  rocky  weirs  in  summer,  but  swollen  and  turbid 
after  wintry  storms.  The  place  is  really  an  island  at  the  bottom 
of  a  valley ;  the  hilly  country  around  is  beautifully  diversified,  and 
is  graced  by  the  finest  of  native  timber  trees.  The  garden  is  quite 
unlike  any  other  garden  I  have  seen,  and  to  see  it  in  the  time  of 
Lilies,  Roses,  Paeonies,  Poppies,  and  Delphiniums  is  to  see  much 
lovely  colour  amongst  the  rich  greenery  of  the  rising  woodlands.  In 
autumn  the  colour  is  less  brilliant,  but  equally  satisfying  as  the  eye 
wanders  from  the  Torch  Lilies  and  Gladioli  to  the  blue  Agapanthus, 
and  thence  to  the  Pine  and  Fir-clad  hills. 

An  old  Ivy-covered  wall  makes  a  good  background  for  the 
brilliant  Tropaeolum  speciosum,  which  everywhere  runs  wild  about 
the  place,  throwing  its  soft  green  wreaths  over  twig  and  branch,  their 
tips  scarlet  with  blossoms,  or  heavily  laden  with  turquoise-blufe  berries. 
Here  also  the  soft  rosy  Hydrangeas  bloom,  and  may  be  seen 
the  big  scarlet  hips  on  the  great  Apple  Rose  of  Parkinson  (Rosa 
pomtfera),  with  its  large  glaucous  leaves  scented  like  those  of  the 
Sweet  Brier.  Mount  Usher  is  a  charming  example  of  the  gardens 
that  might  be  made  in  river  valleys,  especially  those  among  the 
mountains  and  hills.  In  such  places  there  is  often  delightful  shelter 
from  violent  winds,  while  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  around  offers  a  charming  prospect  from  the  gardens.  There 
is  a  distinct  charm  about  many  Irish  gardens,  and  the  country 
also  is  excellent,   at   least   in   the  shore .  districts,   for   the  growth 
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of    many  plants   that  soon   perish  out  of  doors   in  most   parts    of 
England. 

Greenlands  is  an  example  of  a  garden  in  which  the  river  front 
of  the  house  is  a  simple  sloping  lawn.     Originally  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Mamock  for  Mr.  Majoribanks,  it  has  long  been  a  garden  sho\ving 
good  work.     There  are  no  terrace  gardens,  and  one  passes  easily  from 
the  house  to  a  pleasant  lawn  and  the  well-planted  grounds  around, 
studded  with  many  fine  trees,  among  which  are  beautiful  groups  €>{ 
Cedars.     A  flower  garden  in  front  of  the  house  is  here  avoided  ;   but 
at   a   little   distance   there   are   various   flower   gardens  within  easy 
reach,  and  this  plan  keeps  the  lawn  immediately  in  front  of  the  house 
unbroken,  instead  of,  what  it  too  often  is,  patched  with  brown  earth  or, 
not  always  happy,  masses  of  flowers.     It  would  not  be  the  best  plan 
to  follow  in  every  case  ;  the  more  variety  the  greater   the   charm, 
and  there  are  ways  of  delightful  flower-gardening  in  which  no  bare 
earth  can  be  seen,  while  there  are  many  cases  where  the  sunny  and 
secluded  sides  of  the  house  afford  the  best  of  sites   for   the  flower 
garden. 

Pendell    Court. — It   will    be    seen   here  that  even   where  it 
is   desired  to  have  the  flower  garden,   in   part,  against  the  house, 
it    is    by   no  means  always  necessary  that  the   ground   should   be 
made  "architectural."     It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  a  beautiful  old 
house,  with   no   impedimenta  to   keep  one  away  from    the    door. 
There  are  three  good  views  of  it:  first,  that  of  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house,  which  was  a  flowery  meadow  yet  uncut,  with  no  beds 
or   other   obstructions   to   the  view  of  the  house,  and  with  a  fine 
group  of  trees  on  either  hand.     It  was  a  poem  in  building  and  in 
lawn.     Quite  on  the  other  side  a  border  of  flowers  and  a  wall   of 
climbers   ran   from   the  house.     Looking  along  this   border  to  the 
house,  a  shower  of   white   climbing   Roses  was  seen  falling   from 
the  wall,  and   a  quaint  gable   and  a   few  windows  and   glistening 
rich   Ivy  behind   formed   a  lovely  picture.      Another  view  of  the 
house  from   across  the  water,  showing  its   west  end,  is   also  very 
beautiful.     There  is  a  Wild  Rose   bush  on   the  right   and   a  tuft 
of  Flag  leaves  on  the  left ;  before  you,  the  water  and  its  lilies  ;  then 
a  smooth,  gently  rising  lawn  creeping  up  to  the  windows,  which  on 
this  side  are  all   wreathed  with  white  climbing  Roses.     All  these 
views  of  the  same  house,  although  distinct,  show  no  frivolous  patterns, 
fountains,  statues,  and  such  objects,  which  often  destroy  all  repose. 
The  view  from  the  house  to  the  left  is  also  free  and  charming — a 
wide  meadow  climbing  up  the  hill  through  groups  of  trees,  and  in 
the  woody  part  reminding  one  a  little  of  Alpine  pastures. 

Rhianva. — We  have  not  only  to  deal  with  ugly  gardens,  made 
in   the  wrong   places,  bujt  with    a   false   idea   that  all   the  flowers 
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must  be  set  out  as  smooth  and  as  "'hard"  as  tin  plate,  and 
that  terraced  gardens  are  not  suited  for  our  beautiful  hardy  flowers. 
But  one  may  here  and  there  see  a  better  way,  and  at  Rhianva,  the 
free  growth  of  evergreens  and  climbers,  and  the  delightful  inter- 
lacements of  hardy  flowers,  ferns,  and  creepers,  make  the  garden 
beautiful.  Again,  I  remember,  the  garden  at  Ockham  Park  in 
Dr.  Lushington's  time  was  formal  and  yet  beautiful,  through  the 
freedom  of  the  vegetation.  So  again  in  Italy,  the  stiffness  of 
the  stone  is  soon  softened  by  the  graceful  forms  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  trailers  as  at  Verona  and  in  many  Italian  gardens. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  site  of  Rhianva,  on  the  banks  of  the  Menai 
Straits,  was  a  steep  field,  with  the  large  gray  rocks  so  characteristic 
of  Anglesey,  and  was  crossed  by  a  small  stream  which  lost  itself  in 
marshy  ground  by  the  shore,  where  stood  a  couple  of  old  Apple  and 
Thorn  trees  and  a  little  white-washed  cottage.  The  extreme 
steepness  of  the  rocky  ground  made  the  site  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  a  number  of  supporting  walls  were  built  to  form  terraces  ; 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  protecting  sea-wall,  the  flowers  were  carried 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Facing  a  little  to  the 
south-east,  the  garden  was  protected  from  the  violence  of  the 
westerly  gales,  while  the  more  tender  plants  were  sheltered  from  the 
east  winds  of  spring  by  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees.  The  climate  is 
mild  in  winter,  and  the  garden  being  on  a  southern  slope  the  trees 
and  shrubs  grew  with  great  rapidity  ;  so  that  hedges  of  red  Fuchsias 
and  of  blue  and  pink  Hydrangeas  soon  hid  the  stone  walls.  Myrtles 
and  Camellias,  and  some  Acacias,  were  found  to  thrive  out  of 
doors ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  only  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the 
shrubs  from  injuring  each  other,  through  their  rapid  growth.  In 
summer  the  luxuriant  'abundance  of  the  Roses,  climbing  from  bush 
to  bush,  the  Cypresses,  the  Tamarisk  and  the  Vines ;  and  the  sea, 
and  the  purple  mountains  in  the  background,  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  the  J^ake  of  Como  than  to  Anglesey.  All  the  borders  are  mossed 
over  with  small  green  plants ;  large,  hardy  exotic  Ferns  are  spread 
into  groups ;  and  a  lacework  of  Ivy,  Vine,  and  creepers  is  seen  in 
many  parts.  A  mixed  order  of  planting  is  pursued,  but  in  many 
cases  the  shrubs  and  plants  are  allowed  to  spread  as  they  will,  and 
the  climbers  take  picturesque  shapes.  Rhianva  is  an  example  of  the 
error  of  the  notion  that  a  terraced  garden  should  only  be  arranged 
as  a  "bedded-out"  garden.  We  have  here  a  terraced  garden  in  a 
position  that  called  for  it,  namely,  a  rocky  slope,  in  which  the  only 
way  of  making  a  garden  was  by  terracing  the  ground,  but  it  is  a 
garden  that  shelters  every  treasure  of  our  garden  flora,  from .  the 
Cyclamen  to  the  Tea  Rose. 

It  has  been  said  that,  however  valuable  the  more  beautiful  hardy 
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flowers,  their  place  is  not  the  parterre,  but  some  out-of-the-way  spot. 
Not  only  may  any  terrace  garden  be  embellished  with  hardy  flowers, 
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but  it  is  the  best  place  for  them.     The  odd  notion  that  our  fairest 
flowers  must  not  show  themselves  in  the  flower  garden  might  lead 
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one  to  suppose  that  there  never  was  anything  in  the  flower  garden 
before  bedding-out  was  invented.     Is  it  well  to  devote  the  flower  beds 
to  one  type  of  vegetation  only,  whether  it  be  hardy  or  tender  ?      \Ve 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  forming  flat  surfaces  of  colour   in 
flower  beds  that  few  think  of  better  ways  of  filling  them.CIn  Nature 
vegetation  in  its  most  beautiful  aspects  is  rarely  a'  thing  of  one  efTect, 
but'  rather  a  union  or  mingling  of  different  types  of  life  often    suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  bloom.     So  it  might  often  be  in  the  garden. 
The  most  beautiful  effects  must  be  obtained  by  combining  different 
forms  so  as  to  aid  each  other,  and  give  us  a  succession  of  pictures. 
Qf  any  place   asks   for   permanent  planting  it  is  the  precious  spot 
of  ground  near  the  house  Qfor  no  one  can  wish  to  see  large,  grave- 
like masses  of  soil  frequently  dug  near  the  windows.     It  is  easy  to 
form  beds  that  would  look  well  in  all  seasons  by  the  use  of  choice 
shrubs  of  many  kinds — Rhododendron,  Azalea,  Dwarf  Cypress,  Heath, 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Weigela,  Hydrangea,  Skimmia,  Rock  Rose, 
Tamarix,   Daphne,  Yucca,  Tree  Peony.     Why  should   we  not  use 
beautiful  Andromedas  or  Kalmias  or  fine  evergreen  Barberries  in  the 
flower  garden  in    the  same  way   as  Camellias  or   Acacias  or   Tree 
Ferns  in  the  winter  garden  to  break  and  vary  the  surface  ? 

fThe  shrubs  should  be  arranged  in  an  open  way,  the  opposite  to  the 
crowding   of  American  shrubs  common   in  our  beds^  In   these  all 
individual  character  and  form  are  crushed  away  in  the  cpowd  ;  yet 
there  is    scarcely   a    shrub   that   has   not   a   charm  of  form  it   will 
show  if  allowed  room.  \pne  good  plan  is  to  allow  no  crowding,  and  to 
place  the  finest  hardy  flowers  in  groups  between  the  free  untortured 
shrubsTj  Thoroughly  prepare   the  beds ;  put  in  the  choicest  shrubs, 
which,  without  being  high  enough  to  obscure   the  view,  adorn  the 
earth  all  the  winter  as  well  as  all  the  summer,  and  give  us  a  broken 
surface  as  well  as  a  beautiful  one,  and,  far  from  leading  to  monotony, 
this  would  lead  to  an  infinite  and  varied  succession  of  beauty. 

^;^e  should  not  then  have  any  set  pattern  to  weary  the  eye, 
but  quiet  grace  and  verdure,  and  little  pictures,  month  by  monthT]? 
The  beds,  filled  with  shrubs  and  garlanded  with  evergreens  and 
creepers,  would  everywhere  afford  nooks  and  spaces  among  the 
shrubs  where  we  could  grow  some  of  the  many  fine  hardy  Lilies 
with  the  Gladioli,  Phlox,  Iris,  tall  Anemone,  Peony,  and  Delphinium. 
The  choice  shrubs  suited  for  such  beds  are  not  gross  feeders,  like 
trees,  but  on  the  other  hand  encourage  the  finer  hardy  bulbs  and 
flowers.  They  also  relieve  the  plants  by  their  bloom  or  foliage,  and 
when  a  Lily  or  Cardinal  Flower  fades  after  blooming  it  is  not  noticed 
as  it  might  be  in  a  stiff*  border.  In  this  way  we  should  not  need  the 
wretched  and  costly  plan  of  growing  a  number  of  low  evergreens  in 
pots,  to  "  decorate  "  the  flower  garden  in  winter. 
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To  get  artistic  effects  in  such  a  flower  garden  we  must  not  by  any 
means  adopt  the  usual  close  pattern   beds,  because  no  good  effect 


can  be  got  from  beds  crowded  on  each  other  like  tarts  on  a  tray. 
Repose  and  verdure  are  essential.     Before  making  the  change  from 
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the  dwarf  plants  only,  be  they  hardy  or  tenderiit  would  be  u^ell  to 
see  that  there  is  ample  repose  or  room  for  the  full  expression  of  the 
beauty  of  each  bed  or  group,  and  no  complication  or  crowding,  no 
complex  or  angular  beds.     The  contents  of  the  beds  and  not  their  out- 
lines are  what  we  should  seer\By  this  way  of  planting  with  beautiful 
flowering  summer  or  evei^een   shrubs,  with   abundant    space    for 
flowers  to  grow  between,  we  might  see  beauty  in  our  terrace  garden 
beds  on  the  dullest  day  in  winter.^  Between  the  low  bushes  we  could 
have  evergreen   carpets  of  Alpine  plants  and  tiny  hill  shrubs,  and 
through  these  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  flowering  bulbs  could 
bloom,  untarnished   by  the   soil   splashing  of  the   ordinary   border. 
Shelter,  as  well  as  the  best  culture,  could  be  thus  secured  for  many  a 
fair  flower,  which,  once  well  planted,  would  there  come  up  year  after 
year.     Among  the  flowering  shrubs  we  have  many  lovely  wild  and 
garden  Roses  to  help  us  with  our  plans. 

Sheen  Cottage. — ^The  late  Sir  Richard  Owen's  garden  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  simple   in  the   neighbourhood  of  London. 
Many  a  visitor  to  Richmond  Park  enjoys  the  view  of  his  cottage, 
as  it  nestles  on  the  margin  of  the  sweep  of  ground  near  the  Sheen 
gate,  but  it  is  from  the  other  or  the  garden  side  that  the  picture 
is  best     A  lawn,  quite  unbroken,  stretches  from  near  the  windows  to 
the  boundary,  and  is  fringed  with  numerous  hardy  trees.     Here  and 
there  are  masses  of  flowering  shrubs  and  an  odd  bed  of  Lilies,  while 
numerous  hardy  flowers  are  seen  among  the  Roses  and  Rhododen- 
drons.    There  is  in  the  main  part  of  the  garden  only  one  walk,  which 
takes  one  round  the  whole,  and  does  not  show,  as  it  glides  behind 
the    outside    of  the    groups   which    fringe    the    little    open    lawn, 
(jnstead  of  coming  quite   close   to   the  house  it  is  cut  off  from   it 
by  a  deep  border  of  evergreen  shrubs,  intermingled  with  ^ilies  and 
hardy  plants,  and  their  flowers  look  into  the  windovv^TYljastead  of 
looking  out  of  the  window,  as  usual,  on  a  bare  gravel  walk,  the  eye  is 
caught  by  Rhododendrons  or  Spiraeas,  with  here  and  there  a  Lily,  a 
Foxglove,  or  a  tall  Eveniog  Primroser)  From  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  the  effect  of  the  border  is  quite  charming,  and  the  creeper- 
covered   cottage  seems   to  spring  out   of  a  bank  of  flowers.y  The 
placing  of  a  wide  border   with   Evergreens  against  the  house  is  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  laying  out  little  gardens. 
Another  agreeable  feature  of  this  garden  is  the  grass  walks,  which 
ramble  through  a  thick  and  shady  plantation.     Even  in  our  coolest 
summers  there  is  many  a  day  on  which  such  shady  walks,  carpeted 
with  grass,  are  the  most  enjoyable  retreats  one  can  find.     And  their 
margins  form  capital  situations  for  naturalising  many  beautiful  hardy 
plants — Daffodils,  hardy  Ferns,  Scillas,  the  tall  Harebells,  Snowdrops, 
and  Snowflakes. 
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Cawdor  Castle. — The  view  of  Cawdor  shows  the  good  of  having 
some  form  and  variety  of  shape  in  a  garden,  be  the  garden  large  or 
small.  The  trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  give  the  light  and  shade  and 
variety  of  form  which  is  so  often  absent  from  our  gardens.  The  hard 
effect  which  the  ordinary  garden  shows  results  from  the  want  of  all 
mystery  or  variety  of  surface  or  form.  In  the  case  of  Cawdor  the 
beds  are  simple,  so  that  we  are  less  concerned  with  pattern  or  plan 
than  with  the  flowers.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  a  model  to 
be  followed  everywhere,  but  such  freedom  and  variety  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  in  gardens.  After  all  considerations  of  plan  have  been  settled, 
we  ought  to  abolish  the  too  common  practice  of  excluding  all  things 
of  a  bushy,  upright  nature  from  our  flower  gardens. 

Drummond  Castle. — A  house  on  a  rock,  graced  with  many 
Ferns  and  Ivy,  and  wild  flowers  natural  to  the  spot  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  more  graceful  example  of  "  natural "  rock  gardening. 
It  is  only,  however,  on  going  to  the  south  side  of  the  house,  where  the 
ground  falls  rapidly  and  is  supported  by  terrace  walls,  that  all 
gloom  is  dispelled  by  the  brightest  array  of  blossoming  climbers  that 
ever  clad  gray  stones  with  beauty.  To  fancy  one's  self  in  some 
fairyland  of  sun-bathed  flowers  a  thousand  miles  south  in  a  lap  of 
the  mountains  would  be  easy.  No  Italian  gardens  could  probably 
show  the  same  high  beauty  at  the  end  of  summer,  whatever  they 
might  do  earlier,  and  the  very  coolness  encourages  and  prolongs 
the  bloom.  The  shelter  of  the  terrace,  with  the  house  behind, 
helps  many  things  ;  but,  beyond  training,  there  is  little  artificial  help. 
It  is  our  privilege  of  growing  so  many  plants  from  other  countries 
that  makes  our  open-air  gardens  so  beautiful  in  the  fall  of  the  year  : 
here,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  colour,  and  when  even  the  Harebell 
is  past  its  best  on  the  banks,  we  have  a  very  paradise  of  flowers.  The 
fact  that  this  fine  plant  beauty  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  a 
patch  of  ground  and  a  wall  makes  it  a  precious  gift,  and  the  plants 
that  here  give  most  flowers  are  nearly  all  as  easily  grown  as  our 
common  Honeysuckle. 

Loveliest  of  all  the  climbers  here  is  the  Flame  Nasturtium 
(Tropaeolum  speciosum),  which  drapes  these  stately  walls,  as  it  does 
those  of  many  a  cottage  in  Scotland.  Admirable  for  walls  as  is  this 
fragile  and  brilliant  plant,  it  is  seen  to  even  greater  advantage  when  a* 
delicate  shoot  runs  over  a  Yew-hedge,  with  its  arrows  of  colour, 
and  near  it  on  the  walls  are  many  flowers  of  the  older  and  once 
better-known  Tropaeolums ;  showy,  climbing  Nasturtiums  of  gardens 
erow  high  on  the  walls,  and  add  to  the  rich  glow  of  colours. 
QJothing  could  surpass  the  rich  purple  of  the  Clematis  her^-waves 
of  colour,  and  flowers  of  great  size,  the  cool  hill  air  suiting  them 
so  well. 


^ 
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In  the  warm  or  temperate  south,  in  Madeira  or  the  Riviera,  the 
garden  lover  sometimes  makes  a  pretty  hedge  of  Oak-leaved 
Geraniums  ;  but,  as  one  does  not  see  them  in  the  South  of  England, 
it  is  a  surprise  to  see  them  happy  on  the  walls  here  in  Scotland, 
growing  from  four  feet  to  seven  feet  high,  with  fresh  foliage  and 
many  flowers.  Their  spicy  fragrance  and  pretty  foliage  make  them 
worth  the  trouble  of  storing  in  the  winter,  and  placing  in  the  open 
air  in  early  summer.  All  the  winter  they  are  kept  in  the  house  on 
trellises,  and,  carefully  trained  in  summer  against  the  warm  wall,  soon 
make  fresh  growth  and  are  in  good  bloom  late  in  September. 

Large  borders  of  the  common  river  Forget-me-not  remind  us  of 
its  value  as  compared  with  the  wood  and  Alpine  Forget-me-nots 
usually  grown  in  gardens.  It  is  beautiful  in  moist  borders,  flowering 
long  through  summer  and  autumn.  The  charm  of  the  place  almost 
ceases  with  the  terraces,  for  below  them  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
displays  of  l5ij:)edding  out "  in  its  cruder  forms,  which  attains  its 
greatest  "  glory "  near  large  Scottish  houses, — plants  in  squares, 
repeated  by  thousands,  and  walks  from  which  all  interest  is  taken  by 
the  planting  on  each  side  being  of  exactly  the  same  pattern.*^ 

Steps  and  Terrace  in  the  Old  Park,  AxminsWr. — This 
engraving  is  instructive  as  regards  the  bare  state  of  many  gardens.  For 
many  years  past  the  rule  in  some  of  the  most  pretentious  geometrical 
gardens  has  been  to  allow  no  vegetation  on  the  walls  or  balustrades, 
("but  the  older  and  graceful  way  is  to  garland  all  wall  surfaces  with 
oeautiful  life,  and  not  to  wholly  hide  them  in  doing  soT)  Dividing 
lines  and  walls  may  do  their  work  without  being  as  bare  as  if  in  a 
stonemason's  yard. 

The  idea  of  the  terrace  garden  came  from  the  steep  slopes  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  rough  wall  of  the  peasant,  which  prevented  the 
earth  from  being  washed  away,  and  gave  a  little  depth  on  the  stony 
hillside,  became,  in  the  garden  of  the  wealthy  man,  the  built  terrace, — 
structurally  right,  and  necessary  whether  men  gardened  for  pleasure 
or  for  profit.  Having  got  their  ground  level  through  terracing,  it  was 
the  rule  to  plant  with  beautiful  things — Olive-trees  for  profit,  and 
Cypress  for  shade.  If  anybody  will  compare  such  effects  with  the 
common  debased  English  planting  of  the  flower-garden,  where 
everything  is  hard  and  flat  and  nothing  is  allowed  on  the  walls,  he  will 
at  once  see  a  vital  difference. 

PENSHURST.-^here  is  no  more  essential  charm  for  a  garden  than 
that  it  should  be  itself  in  character  and  not  be  a  copy  of  gardens  near 
it  or  elsewhere.^  This  merit  belongs  to  Penshurst,  and  the  network 
of  orchard  tre65  and  tall  summer  flowers  beneath  them  which  make 
up  much  of  the  flower  gardening  there.  Much  of  the  ground  between 
the  kitchen  garden  and  the  house  is  thrown  into  squares  and  strips, 
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which  shelter  and  divide  the  space,  and  most  of  this  space  between 
the  hedges  is  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  walks— very  often  Grass 
walks — running  between  them.     The  remaining  spaces  are  planted 


with  flowers,  from  beds  of  Carnations  to  mixed  borders  of  tall 
herbaceous  plants  and  Lilies.  Foxgloves  are  at  home  here,  and  in 
rather  broad  masses  under  the  trees  their  effect  is  charming — the 
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shade  and  mystery  of  the  overhead  growth  give  them  something  of  the 
look  they  have  in  woods.  The  lines  of  border  after  border  are  broken 
by  the  trees,  and  the  effect  is  very  soft  and  different  from  what  it  so 
often  is,  while  the  colour  tells  splendidly  in  the  case  of  masses  of 
Orange  Lily.  \The  growth  is  free,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  prim- 
ness, which  greatly  helps  the  effect^  Groups  of  Acanthus  look  well 
here,  and  Delphinium,  Meadow  §w^t,  giant  Scabious,  and  many  a 
hardy  flower  are  refreshing  to  see/) 

But  Penshurst  is  an  example  of  the  many  gardens  (new  and  old) 
where  the  reaction  from  the  hardness  of  bedding  out  and  the  winter 
bareness  of  it  have  led  people  to  do  away  with  flower  beds  near  the 
house.rit  is  not  the  old  way  to  clear  everything  away  but  shaven 
Grass  near  a  beautiful  old  house,  nor  is  it  the  true  way,  but  it  is  now 
a  common  one,  and  it  gets  rid  of  much  of  the  ugliness  of  bedsT^ 

But  there  are  ways  of  putting  flowers  in  charming  modesty  about 
a  house  as  well  as  that  of  digging  up  in  early  summer  ugly  grave-like 
beds  for  them.  In  the  old  days  flowers  clustered  round  the  house,  and 
were  the  better  for  its  shelter,  warmth,  and  colour.  Long  before  the 
massing  system,  with  all  its  garishness,  was  discovered,  flowers  were 
planted  for  many  generations  in  quiet  ways  about  old  English  houses. 
("It  is  right  that  the  main  entrance  and  park  side  of  a  great  house  should 
DC  frank  and  open,  but  to  make  the  house  bare  all  round  for  the  sake 
of  bare  Grass,  and  to  lose  all  the  advantage  of  shelter  and  seclusion, 
is  not  the  best  way  by  fajT^Cgays  and  warm  corners,  and  high  walls 
and  their  shelter  and  variet)'^  of  aspect,  are  delightful  for  flowers^^ 
flowers  such  as  could  not  injure  any  building  ;  not  even  a  suspicion  of 
the  injury  that  comes  from  Ivy  betimes  could  attach  to  borders  of 
Fern  or  Iris.  If  we  lived  in  a  country  where  close  turf  was  not  seen 
in  the  park,  or  hills,  or  fields,  there  would  be  a  reason  for  having 
nothing  but  turf  under  the  windows.  In  the  park  the  short  nibbled 
turf  is  often  fringed  by  Bracken,  Foxglove,  and  Wild  Rose  ;  whereas, 
near  the  house,  the  way  too  often  now  is  to  let  the  turf  run  hard  and 
straight  into  the  walls,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  strike  the  house  un- 
tempered  by  the  breath  of  a  Violet. 

CThe  question  of  some  degree  of  seclusion  about  country  houses  is 
bound  up  with  this.  Nothing  is  worse  than  planting  that  hides  sun 
and  air  from  a  beautiful  house,  but  dividing  lines  and  little  sheltered 
gardens  are  often  neededfVThere  are  so  many  ways  of  screening  off 
such  precious  spaces,  too— ^ine.  Sweet  Verbena,  Winter  Sweet,  and 
Jasmine  for  low  walls ;  Rose,  Sweet  Brier,  and  Honeysuckle  for 
fragrant  or  blossoming  hedges  ;  Clematis,  Wistaria,  and  climbing  Rose 
for  arch  or  pergolal^The  very  lines  for  shelter  or  privacy  might  be 
gardens  of  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  things  we  have,  from  the 
winter  Jasmine  to  the  climbing  Tea  Rose.^No,  the  Grass  alone  is  not 
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and  never  can  be  the  artistic  way  on  all  sides  of  a  house,  and  the 
common  French  way  of  a  waste  of  gravel  all  round  a  house  is  still 
worse.y The  gray  of  the  Carnation  is  welcome  in  winter  seen  from  the 
windows,  and  there  are  many  evergreen  rock  plants  that  take  their 
deepest  hues  of  green  in  winter,  and  they  are  a  long  way  better,  even 
for  their  green,  than  the  winter-worn  turf.  It  is  often  well,  too,  t6  see 
a  glimpse  from  the  windows  of  the  way  the  Crocus  opens  its  heart  to 
the  sun — brilliant  forerunner  of  crowds  of  fair  blossoms. 

COMPTON  WiNYATES. — Compton  Winyates  is  one  of  the  dearest 
of   the   old   houses  jewelled   over   the   land   of  England,  the   most 
charming  of  countries  for  its  houses.     There  are  graceful  old  climbers 
and  trees  near,  but  not  much  showy  gardening — almost  none.     There 
is  also  very  little  of  what  is  called  pleasure  ground  in  the  ordinary- 
sense  ;  but  that  is  too  stereotyped  a  thing  to  make  one  regret  it  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  beautiful  home.     None  the  less  is  it  pleasant  to 
wander  over  the  high  fields  near  and  along  the  deep  slopes  of  the 
coombe,  especially  in  the  autumn  time  with  the  tree  leaves  rich   in 
colour,  and  the  Barberry  laden  with  a  thousand  coral  boughs.    Compton 
Winyates  is  one  of  the  old  houses  not  surrounded  by  terraces,  but 
sits  quietly  on  the  turf,  and  tells  us,  as  other  of  our  finest  old  houses 
do,  that  each  situation  demands  its  own  treatment  as  regards  the 
surroundings  of  the  house. 

Ketton  Cottage. — This  is  one  of  the  Elizabethan  farmhouses 
common  in  the  villages  round  Stamford,  with  some  recent  additions. 
It  stands  in  the  village,  a  short  distance  from  the  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Mary,  a  few  yards  from  the  little  river  Chater,  which,  coming  down 
from  Leicestershire,  falls  into  the  Welland  a  mile  or  two  below  Ketton 
and  as  far  above  Stamford.  As  the  position  is  sheltered  from  rough 
winds,  the  small  space  of  ground  between  the  road  and  the  river  has 
proved  a  home  for  such  of  the  hardy  shrubs  and  flowers  planted  in  it 
during  the  last  thirty  years  as  find  the  lime  in  both  soil  and  water 
congenial  to  them.  _^ 

The  banks  of  the  stream  are  in  places  fringed  with  Royal 
Fern  and  the  large  American  Ferns,  all  of  which  bear  patiently 
the  floods  which  sometimes  in  summer  and  often  in  winter  pa& 
over  their  heads,  lasting  now  and  then  for  several  weeks.  All  thes« 
Ferns  thrive  in  a  bed  of  rough  leaf-mould,  6  inches  or  8  inches 
above  and  below  the  usual  water  level,  partly  coated  in  the  course 
of  years  with  earth  from  the  floods,  and  partly  denuded  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  which  is  prevented  in  the  exposed  portions 
from  washing  away  the  roots  by  a  covering  of  heavy  stones,  between 
which  there  is  just  room  for  the  crowns  to  appear.  These  conditions 
prevent  the  growth  of  seedling  Royal  Ferns,  but  the  old  plants 
are,  after  more  than  twenty  years,  as  vigorous  as  their   kindred   in 
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the  Norfolk  marshes,  the  fronds  of  some  in  the  shade  being  more 
than  6  feet  in  length.  In  a  place  rather  more  sheltered  from  the 
force  of  the  stream  the  American  Royal  Ferns  thrive  equally  well  ;  as 
also  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  a  certain  number  of  other  strong 
Ferns  which  do  not  suffer  by  floods. 

On  an  open  part  of  the  bank  a  quantity  of  purple  Loosestrife  makes 
a  good  background  for  the  Ferns,  and  a  patch  of  Meadow  Rue  gives 
variety  and  a  distinct  autumn  colour.  For  the  rest  the  engraving 
shows  the  distinct  and  very  happy  effect  of  the  garden,  which  is  a. 
home  for  many  and  beautiful  hardy  flowers.     H. 

POWIS  Castle. — Of  the  many  gardens  I  have  seen,  very  few  gave 
me  the  pleasure  of  Powis  iC!£rst,  because  of  its  noble  drive  through 
great  Oaks  with  breaks  of  Fern  between,  so  unlike  the  dark  mono- 
tonous avenue  which  spreads  gloom  over  so  many  country  seats.  3 
The  light  and  shade  and  the  noble  forms  of  the  trees  make  the 
picture  more  beautiful  than  any  primly  set-out  avenue.  The  flower 
garden  is  beautiful,  partly  owing  to  its  position,  which  is  that  of  a  true 
terrace  garden — /.^.  ^he  ground  falls  so  steeply,  that  terracing  is 
necessary /)These  terraces  were  wreathed  with  Clematis  and  beauti- 
ful with  shrub,  and  flower,  and  life,  a  picture  of  what  a  flower  garden 
should  be. 

As  the  original  name,  "  Castell  Coch,"  signifies,  the  castle  is  built 
of  red  sandstone,  and  stands  on  the  same  rock,  and  the  terraces  are 
hewn  out  of  this,  which  forms  the  walls,  for  the  most  part  unaided 
by  masonry.  Glancing  over  a  balustrading  from  the  castle  level 
on  to  the  terraces  beneath,  the  scene  is  charming,  and  we  are 
struck  at  once  with  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  flowers  and 
their  surroundings.  (^  happy  idea  is  carried  out  in  regard  to  colours 
by  the  three  terraces  having  each  its  predominating  colour — viz.  the 
lowest  white,  the  middle  yellow,  and  the  highest  purple Tjpot  that 
other  colours  are  excluded,  but  these  prevailing  tones  are  ifiaintained. 
A  charm  of  this  terrace  has  been  for  years  a  number  of  trellises, 
8  feet  to  lo  feet  high,  covered  with  Clematis.  Here  and  there 
the  Flame  Nasturtium  suspends  graceful  festoons  of  brightest  colour. 
Pyramids,  Sweet  Peas,  good  perennials  and  choice  annuals  are  used  ; 
the  stiffness  of  hard  lines  being  quite  broken  by  the  Clematis,  Roses, 
Sunflowers,  Hollies,  Japanese  Maples,  and  Tree  Paeonies.  The  walls 
of  the  terrace  are  covered  with  Roses,  Clematises,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Pomegranate,  which  flowers  freely  every  season.  Magnolia, 
and  Wistaria. 

COTEHELE,  Cornwall. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  old  houses  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  the  quaint  old  terraces  are  laid  out  in  old- 
fashioned  beds  and  borders  filled  with  hardy  flowers.  Very  little 
masonry  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  terraces,  and  the  old  walls 
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are  mantled  with  various  creepers.  Vines,  Myrtle,  Clematis,  Magnolia, 
Jasmines,  and  Ivy. 

The  engraving  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  one  side  of  the 
house,  looking  east.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  on 
the  Cornish  side  of  the  river  Tamar,  with  views  of  its  winding  course, 
also  of  the  distant  ranges  of  hills  in  both  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
picturesque  freedom  of  the  planting  is  delightful,  the  house  being 
prettily  covered. 

Shrubland  Park. — Shrubland  Park,  in  Suffolk,  illustrates  the 


recent  history  of  English  flower-gardening,  as  it  was  the  great  bedding- 
out  garden,  the  "  centre  "  of  the  system,  and  which  provided  many 
examples  for  other  places  in  England,  C[jhe  great  terrace  garden  in 
front  of  the  house  was  laid  out  in  scrolls  and  intricate  beds,  all  filled 
with  plants  of  a  few  decided  colours,  principally  yellow,  white,  red, 
and  blue,  and  edged  with  Box.  In  every  spot  in  this  garden  the 
same  rigid  system  of  set  beds  was  followed,  and  not  a  creeper  was 
permitted  to  ramble  over  the  masonry  and  stonework  of  the  various 
terraces.  Every  bit  of  Ivy  that  tried  to  creep  up  the  walls  and 
cover   the   stonework   had    to    be   removed,   to   leave   the  stone   in 
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its  first  bareness.     Where  some  particular  colour  was  wanted     in 
*^    certain  spot,  coloured  stones  were  freely  used — yellow,  red,  and  blue- 


and  in  the  summer,  when  the  hedgerows  and  meadows  are  full    of 
flowers,  there  were  no  flowers  in  this  large  garden  to  cut  for    the 
house !     A  few  years  ago,  when  Shrubland  passed  into  the  hands   of 
the  Hon.  James  Saumarez,  the  elaborate  designs  were  swept   awa^'', 
and  the  terrace-garden  planted  with  the  flowers  that  every  one  loves — 
Roses,  Lavender,  and  among  them  many  of  what  are  called  common 
things,   and   climbers   of  many  kinds   clothed  the  walls.     The    self 
Carnation  and  the  Tea  Rose  are  the  glory  of  this  garden — the  flowers 
filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  the  silvery  hue  of  the  large  groups  of 
fragrant  Lavender,  the  broad  masses  of  Carnations,  and  the  groups 
of  monthly  Roses,  make  a  delightful  picture. 

Of  the  Tea  Rose,  all  the  finest  kinds  for  our  climate  are  planted. 
There  is  an  idea  that  it  succumbs  to  the  first  frost,  but  all  the  varieties 
at  Shrubland,  and  they  include,  we  believe,  every  good  kind  in  culti- 
vation, passed  unharmed  through  20  degrees  of  frost,  and  this  without 
shelter.  One  of  the  most  interesting  spots  of  Shrubland  is  the  Bamboo 
walk,  a  straight  walk,  planted  at  one  time  with  smooth  ribbon 
borders.  These  were  swept  away,  and  Bamboos  and  tall  Lilies  now 
fill  their  place,  and  we  have  never  seen  Bamboos  make  -finer  growth. 
There  are  fine  hardy  plants  to  relieve  the  foliage  of  the  Bamboos, 
and  the  Plume  Poppy  with  its  feathery  plumes  :  Lilies,  Funkias,  or 
Plantain  Lilies,  and  Evening  Primroses. 

Chillingham  Castle. — Chillingham  is  on  a  ridge  of  land  nearly 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  rocky  moorland  district,  intersected  by 
deep  and  beautifully  wooded  glens.  The  illustration  shows  but  a 
small  part  of  the  handsome  terrace  garden,  with  its  beautiful  retaining 
wall  1 20  yards  in  length,  the  wall  a  picture,  with  Clematises  hanging  in 
festoons,  with  Ivies,  Vines,  the  climbing  Hydrangea,  and  Pyracantha  ; 
in  front  of  the  wall  a  long  border  was  planted  with  some  of  the  best 
hardy  flowers.  The  flower  beds,  although  somewhat  too  angular,  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  bold  grouping,  and  this  is  so  well  done 
that  the  form  of  the  beds  is  less  seen,  and  the  blending  of  the  colours 
of  the  many  flowers  is  well  carried  out.  Many  hardy  plants  are  here 
well  grown,  wild  Roses  and  hardy  Fuchsias  give  height  and  boldness 
to  the  arrangement,  and  the  terrace  on  summer  and  autumn  days  is 
gay  with  fine  colour.  (The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  which  is 
partly  overhung  with  trees,  has  its  face  in  a  great  part  hidden  by  a 
lovely  veil  of  maiden  hair  spleenwort.  From  here,  ascending  a  flight 
of  rough  -Moss-covered  steps.  Grass  slopes  adorned  with  trees  make 
pleasant  shade,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  south  front  of  the  castle,  which 
has  a  broad  gravel  walk  in  the  foreground  and  a  lawn  that  merges 
into  the  park  and  the  adjoining  pastures?^ 


»" 
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Wilton. — One  of  the  glories  of  Wilton  is  its  fine  Lebanon  Cedars^ 
the  tree  having  been  extensively  planted  here  at  the  time  of  its  first 
introduction,  and  although  later  years  have  witnessed  a  great  thinning 
of  its  ranks,  enough  remain  to  form  the  mo3t  prominent  feature  of  the 
place.     The  Wilton  Cedars  are   older  than  those  at  Goodwood    or 
Warwick,  and  although  mighty  ones  have  fallen,  some  still  remain, 
whilst  numerous  young  ones  are  growing  up  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  fall  victims  to  the  storms.     Whilst  the  present  wise  policy  of 
frequent  planting  is  continued,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  history  of 
this  tree  at  Wilton.     The  finest  old  specimen  has  a  grand  bole  about 
15    ft.   up   to  the   point  of  branching  and  of  fairly  even  diameter 
throughout  its  length  of  main  stem,  which  girths  fully  24  ft.     A  stem 
of  greater  girth  entirely  enshrouded  in   Ivy  stands  near  by,  the  tree 
having  perished  in  a  storm  some  years  ago.     A  noble  evergreen  Oak 
near  the  Cedars  has  a  stem  that  girths  19  ft,  and  at  one  time  it  had  a 
head  of  branches  spreading  quite  100  yards  in  circumference,  but  a  giant 
Cedar  in  its  fall  broke  away  a  large  portion  of  this  Oak  on  one  side. 
It  is  a  magnificent  tree  in  perfect  health,  and  bids  fair  to  grow  out  of 
its  present  disfigured  state.     Near  this  tree,  and  on  the  west  side  or 
library  front  of  the  house,  is  an  Italian  garden,  and  beyond  it  a  long 
vista  terminated  by  a  stone  structure  called  Holbein's  Porch.     A  fine 
Chamaerops  Fortune!  stands  near,  this  also  being  a  plant  out  of  the 
first  introduced  batch.     It  has  been  outside  for  seventy  years,  is  not 
so  tall  as  some  younger  specimens  we  have  seen,  but  its  stem    is 
unusually  thick  and  denotes  great  age. 

The  view  shown  is  that  of  the  south  front  of  the  house,  shoAv- 
ing  a  little  garden  of  stone-edged  beds  set  in  gravel.  Beyond, 
adorned  only  by  the  grand  trees  on  it,  the  lawn  spreads  away  to  the 
river  bank,  the  river  itself  being  spanned  by  the  "  Palladian  Bridge," 
built  of  stone  and  having  a  roof  supported  by  rows  of  columns  on 
either  side.  This  leads  to  the  deer  park,  in  which  the  ground  rises 
upwards  to  a  considerable  elevation,  whilst  along  this  slope  another 
informal  avenue  of  Lebanon  Cedars  is  a  fine  feature  amid  the  great 
beauty  of  native  trees  in  abundance  and  of  large  size,  ^n  interesting 
fact  gathered  in  regard  to  the  Cedars  is  that  on  an  average  once  in  ten 
years  they  ripen  a  batch  of  good  seed,  which  is  sown  for  future 
planting  about  the  place.^ 

(Rooking  eastwards  from  the  house,  the  ground  stretches  away 
almost  as  flat  as  a  table,  but  this  flatness  has  been  delightfully 
broken  up  by  a  series  of  well-arranged  groups,  chiefly  of  coniferous 
or  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  margined  in  a  pretty  way  with  graceful 
masses  of  SavinTN  A  broad  gravel  walk  at  right  angles  to  the  east  front 
of  the  mansion,  with  lawn  and  fine  trees  on  either  side  of  it,  extends 
for  300  yards,  and  is  terminated  by  a  seat  hedged  round  with  Yew. 
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This  bold  walk  and  the  shrub  groups  that  break  up  the  flatness  of  and 
give  distance  to  the  fine  expanse  of  lawn  that  extends  to  the  waterside 
are  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  who  assisted  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  in  planning  the  grounds. 

The  second  engraving  shows  well  that  portion  of  the  house  com- 
manding the  view  of  this  broad  walk,  with  its  lawn  and  distant  water, 
whilst  between  the  trees  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  spire  of  Salisbury'- 
Cathedral.  Near  the  river  a  statue  of  Venus  on  the  top  of  a  column 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  little  square  formed  by  trees  of  the  Italian 
Cypress.  ^The  red  Cedar  was  charming  in  some  of  the  groups,  its 
branches  laden  with  glaucous  fruits,  that  appeared  as  a  silvery  sh^en 
cast  over  the  tree?)  Yews,  Hollies,  and  Evergreen  Oaks,  numerous  and 
fine,  give  perennial  verdure  to  the  grounds.  Coniferous  trees  in 
sheltered  breaks  and  nooks  are  equally  fine,  a  tree  of  Picea  cephalonica 
especially  so,  being  nearly  lOO  ft.  high,  whilst  many  are  growing  with 
great  vigour.     H. 

Offington. — Offington  is  a  very  instructive  garden,  richly  stored 
and  pretty  too.  QLarge  collections  are  rarely  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  any  thought  for  general  effect,  and  no  garden  is  more  likely 
to  be  inartistic  than  the  one  rich  in  plants,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
pretty  garden  which  is  so  full  of  beautiful  things  as  this  \Q  It  is  one 
of  those  shore  gardens  in  which  there  is  much  gain  in  point  of 
warmth  and  other  conditions  which  allow  the  growing  of  plants 
we  have  no  chance  of  keeping  in  inland  districts.  The  southern 
and  seashore  district  in  one  gives  us  all  the  conditions  we  could 
desire  for  growing  many  more  plants  than  are  hardy  in  our  country. 
In  this  garden  Major  Gaisford  has  gathered  together  a  host  of  rare 
and  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  which,  favoured  by  a  genial 
climate,  give  to  the  garden  a  distinct  aspect.  <[^^ere  is  here  an  entire 
absence  of  that  conventional  gardening  which  lays  down  hard, 
geometric  patterns  where  we  should  see  the  free  and  graceful  forms 
of  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  house  is  nearly  hidden  by  climbing  plants, 
and  a  grand  old  Ivy-embowered  Walnut  standing  on  an  airy  lawnT^ 

BULWICK. — Rambling  about  Northamptonshire,  and  delighted 
with  its  beautiful  old  houses,  many  of  them,  unfortunately,  as  bare  of 
flower-rgardening  as  a  deserted  ship,  it  was  pleasant  to  come  to  a  real 
garden  at  Bulwick,  full  of  Carnations  and  many  open-air  flowers 
arranged  in  various  pretty  ways,  even  the  house  being  full  of  large 
basins  of  Carnations  some  of  them  of  one  self-coloured  kind — a  rare 
pleasure.QThe  flower  garden  was  not  one  of  those  places  which 
astonish  usoy  a  showy  display,  but  modest  at  first  sight  as  regards 
flower-gardening  in  immediate  relation  to  the  house,  and  the  chief 
charm  of  the  place  was  rather  in  various  little  side  gardens  and  long 
and  pretty  borders  backed  with  Holly  and  other  hedges,  and  giving 
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an  opportunity  for  growing  a  great  number  of  hardy  flowers  which 
bloom  in  the  autumrwThese  formed  picture  vistas,  of  which  the  effect 
is  very  often  better  than  a  flower  garden  of  the  usual  type.   But,  more 
than  this,  the  excellent  plan   was  followed  here  by   the   late    Lady 
Henry    Grosvenor  of  having  what  I  do  not  think  any  garden  can  be 
right  ivithout,  namely,  a  "  square  "  or  reserve  garden  in  which  things 
are  grown  well  without  reference  to  effect.     It  was  a  large  square 
of  the   kitchen  garden  thrown   into   4-feet  beds,  with   little  beaten 
alleys    between,  in  which   many   thousand   Carnations  were   grown 
in  simple  masses.     One  sees  at  once  how  much  more  beauty  and 
variety  can  be  got  in  such  ways  than  where  all  the  effort  goes  to 
help  one  scheme  for  effect  in  front  of  one's  windows.     What  is  the 
secret   of  beauty  in  such  a  garden,  and  what  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  it  ?   It  is  that  no  one  plan  will  give  us  a  garden  beautiful  for  any 
length  of  time  even  in  the  fine  season,  as  any  one  way  is  so  liable  to 
failure  from  the  weather  or  other  causes ;  that  the  main  source  of 
success  is  to  have  various  ways  with  flowers,  as  there  were  at  Bulwick. 
Hardy  plants   in  beds   and   borders   apart  from  the  flower  garden 
proper  (that,  too,  being  pretty)  are  the  source  of  the  charms  of  this 
garden — the  variety  of  situation,  the  variety  of  plants,  but  of  hand- 
some, well-chosen  and  well-grown  plants,  and  even  variety  of  level  in 
the  various  gardens,  such  as  occurs  at  Bulwick,  are  all  good  aids,  and 
the  nearness  of  an  interesting  kitchen  garden  with  sheltering  walls  is  a 
source  of  beauty  and  variety?^ 

EvERSLEV. — In  the  late  Charles  Kingsley's  rectory  garden  at 
Eversley,  we  get  to  see  a  modest,  and  simple  as  charming,  type  of 
garden.  The  walls  and  borders  are  full  of  flowers,  while  the  Grass 
clothes  the  central  space.  When  Canon  Kingsley  became  rector  of 
Eversley,  in  1844,  he  found  the  garden  at  the  rectory  in  as  unsatis- 
factory a  state  as  was,  in  other  respects,  the  rest  of  his  parish  ;  but 
its  capabilities  -he  used  to  the  utmost.  On  the  sloping  lawn  between 
the  house  and  the  road  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  noble  group  of  three 
Scotch  Firs,  planted  about  the  time  that  James  I. — who  was  just  then 
building  the  grand  old  house  of  Bramshill,  hard  by,  as  a  hunting  box 
for  Prince  Henry — planted  the  Scotch  Firs  in  Bramshill  Park,  £Lnd 
the  clumps  on  Hartford  Bridge  Flats  and  Elvetham  Mount.  Most  of 
the  garden  consisted  then  of  a  line  of  ponds  from  the  glebe  fields,  past 
the  house,  down  to  the  large  pond  behind  the  garden  and  churchyard. 
The  rector  at  once  became  his  own  landscape  gardener,  and  the  ponds 
were  drained.  Plane  trees,  which  threatened  in  every  high  gale  to 
fall  on  the  south  end  of  the  house,  were  cut  down,  and  masses  of 
shrubs  were  planted  to  keep  out  the  cold  draughts,  which  even  on 
summer  evenings  streamed  down  from  the  bogs  on  the  edge  of 
Hartford  Bridge  Flats.     What  had  been  a  wretched  chicken  yard  in 
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front  of  the  brick-fioored  room  used  as  a  study  was  laid  down  in 
Grass,  with  a  wide  border  on  each  side,  and  the  wall  between  the 
house  and  stable  was  soon  a  mass  of  creeping  Roses,  scarlet  Honey- 
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suckles,  and  Vii^inian  Creeper.  Against  the,  south  side  of  the  house 
a  Magnolia  (M.  grandiflora)  was  trained,  filling  the  rooms  with  its 
fragrance.  Lonicera  and  Clematis  montana,  Wistaria,  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Ayrshire  Roses,  and  variegated  Ivy  hid  the  rest  of  the  wall  with  a 
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%'eil  of  sweetness.     In  front  of  the  study  window,  on  the  lawn,  an 
immense  plant  of  Japanese  Honeysuckle  grows,  and  next  to  this  the 
pride  of  the  study  garden  lay  in  its  double  yellow  Brier  Roses.    These 
grew  very  freely,  and  in  June  the  wall  of  the  house  and  garden  was 
ablaze  with  the  golden  blooms,  the  rooms  being  decorated  for  t\yo  or 
three  weeks  with  dishes  of  the  yellow  Roses.     From  the  low,  damp 
situation  of  the  rectory,  none  but  the  hardiest  plants  could  be  grown 
out-of-doors ;   but  the  borders  were  always  gay  with  such  plants  as 
Phloxes,   Delphiniums,   Saxifrages,  Pinks,  Pansies,   and,   above   all, 
Roses  and  Carnations.     One   bay  in   front   of  the  house  was  well 
covered  with  Pyracantha,  in  which  a  pair  of  white-throats  built  un- 
disturbed   for   many  years.      Rhododendrons   grew   in   the   greatest 
luxuriance,  and  the  neighbours  always  came  to  see  the  rector's  garden 
when  two  beds,  on  either  side  of  the  front,  were  in  blossom.     An 
ancient  Yew  tree,  and  a  slight  hedge  of  Laburnum,  Hollies,  Lilac, 
and  Syringa  divide   the   rectory   garden   from   the  churchyard,  and 
here,  again,  the  rector  turned  his  mind  to  making  the  best  of  what 
he  had.  QjThe   church,   a   plain   red   brick   structure,   was   gradually 
covered  with  Roses,  Ivy,  Cotoneaster,  Pyracantha,  &c.,  and,  in  order 
that   his   parishioners   should  look   on   beautiful  objects  when  they 
assembled  in  the  churchyard  for  their  Sunday  gossip  before  service, 
the  older  part  of  the  churchyard  was  planted  with  choice  trees,  flower- 
ing shrubs,  Junipers,  Cypress,  Berberis,  and  Acer  Negundo,  and  the 
Grass  dotted  with  Crocuses  where  it  was  not  carpeted  with  wild  white 
Viole^ 

Edge  Hall  garden  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  hardy  flowers  of 
the  northern  world  are  grown  in  numbers  for  the  owner's  delight  and 
the  good  of  his  friends,  and  it  is  in  such  large  collections  that  charming 
novelties  for  our  gardens  often  make  their  appearance.     Such  gardens 
in  our  own  day  carry  on  the  traditions,  so  to  say,  of  very  interesting 
English  and  Scottish  gardens  of  the  past,  in  which  numbers  of  beauti- 
ful open  air  things  were  grown — among  those  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  were  the  late  Mr.  Borrer's  at  Henfield  in  Sussex,  a  garden 
museum  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  and  of  rare  British  forms  of  plants  and 
trees  ;  the  Ellacombes'  garden  at  Bitton  ;  Mr.  Leeds'  garden  at  Man- 
chester ;  Stirling's  at  Edinburgh.;  Comely  Bank,  a  home  for  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  plants ;  the  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe's  ;  Mr.  Atkins's 
garden  at  Painswick ;  Sir  George  McLeay's  at  Pendell  Court;  Major 
Gaisford's  at  Offington,  and  many  other  delightful  gardens.  vThe  riches 
of  the  collection  in  such  gardens  are  a  source  of  danger  as  to  effect,  the 
very  number  of  plants  often  leading  to  a  neglect  of  breadth  and 
simplicity  of  effect ;  but  there  is  no  real  reason  why  a  garden,  rich 
in  manv  plants,  may  not  also  be  beautiful  in  its  masses,  airiness  and 
verdureX  A  mile  to  the  east  the  well-wooded  and  well-heathered  range 
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of  the  Broxton  Hills  gives  shelter,  whilst  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-west  the  horizon  is  formed  by  Welsh  mountain  ranges.    A  sunk 
fence  of  sandstone,  easily  jumped  by  a  fox  or  a  hare,  and  in  other  parts 
a  line  of  movable  hurdles,  well  wired  against  rabbits,  separate  three 
acres  for  house  and  garden  from  the  surrounding  grass  fields  and  from 
a  small  park  of.  eighty  acres.     About  200  yards  from  the  house  the 
sand  rock  comes  through,  forming  a  long  terrace  with  an  escarpment 
towards  the  west.     The  woods  in  spring  are  carpeted  first  with  Prim- 
roses and  wood   Anemones,   then   with   wild   Hyacinths   and   Pink 
Campion,  whilst  later  there  is  a  tall  growth  of  Campanula  latifolia 
and  large  breadths  of  Japanese  Knotwort,  which  have  been  planted  to 
supersede  Nettles,  while  overhead  is  abundance  of  Hawthorn,  Crab, 
and  wild  Cherry.    The  hall  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hollow  watercourse 
worn   in  the  stiff*  clay,  which  in  Cheshire  often   lies   over  the  sand 
rock.     Down  this  watercourse  runs  a  torrent  in  heavy  rains,  but  it  is 
quite  dry  in  summer.     On  the  sloping  banks  of  this,  close  above  the 
house,  there  formerly  stood  ranges  of  cow-houses  and  pig-sties,  which 
drained  into  a  stagnant  pond  in  the  bed  of  the  watercourse  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  bedroom  windows.    Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
drained,  the  watercourse  confined  within  a  covered  culvert ;  and  the 
whole  space  is  now  covered  all  summer  with  a  dense  forest  of  herbaceous 
plants — every  good  kind  which  will  thrive  in  the  cold  soil  on  which 
the  house  stands  being  cultivated  there. 

Stonelands,  Sussex. — It  is  pleasant  to  get  out  of  the  conven- 
tional and  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  so  but  gardens  are  often  out 
of  all  sympathy  with  the  surrounding  country,  whereas  the  landscape 
and  sylvan  beauty  of  a  pretty  country  might  often  be  reflected,  so  to 
say,  in  the  home  landscape.  It  might  indeed  often  tell  us  what  to  do 
as  regards  grouping,  and  kinds  of  trees  and  the  natural  character  of 
the  ground  even  give  hints  as  to  ground  work  in  gardens.  Stonelands 
is  characteristic  of  the  small  manor  house  of  the  woodland  district  of 
Sussex,  with  its  groups  of  Scotch  Firs  behind  the  house  and  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  farm  buildings  near.  The  house,  too,  is  of  a  good 
Sussex  kind  with  bright  sunny  windows,  stone,  pretty  in  colour,  big 
chimneys,  and  there  is  a  small  terrace  necessary  from  the  lie  of  the 
ground,  which  also  cuts  off  the  house  from  the  road  to  the  farm 
buildings  near. 

Golder'S  Hill. — Places  where  there  are  simple  conditions  for 
beauty  in  design  and  planting  are  rare,  and  it  is  all  the  more  pleasing 
to  meet  with  an  example  of  artistic  treatment  of  a  garden  almost  in 
London,  on  the  western  border  of  Hampstead  Heath.  As  regards  design 
and  views,  it  is  the  prettiest  of  town  gardens,  and  the  conditions  of  its 
beauty  are  so  simple  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  about  them  ;  an 
open  lawn  rolling  up  to  the  house,  groups  of  fine  trees,  and  wide  and 
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distant  views  over  the  country,  the  whole  suggestive  of  good    effect 
from  simple  hardy  materials  both  in  trees  and  flowers,  but  the  elevation 
is  such  that  no  half  hardy  exotics  are  likely  to  succeed,  and  therefore 
hardy  things  give  us  our  best  chances  of  success. 
r  A  sunken  fence  separates  the  lawn  from  some  park-like  meadow 

with  fine  Oaks  and  Firs  ;  and  beyond,  the  country  north  of  London 
opens  up,  without  any  building  visible  on  either  side  or  in  the  fore- 
ground.    From  almost  every  other  point  of  view  these  trees  seem  to 
form  a  picturesque  group,  and   aflbrd   a  welcome  shade  in  sunrimer. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  an  open  lawn,  which  one  can  get  on  to  at  once 
from  any  point.  Cueing  on  a  gentle  rise,  some  would  no  doubt  have 
urged  this  as  a  reason  for  making  some  kind  of  fortification  in  the 
shape  of  walls,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  repose,  verdure,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  spot.)(Now  the  only  drawback — if  drawback  it  be 
to  such  perfect  freedom  and  breadth  of  airy  foreground — is  the  fact 
that  it  offers  a  temptation  to  unthinking  people  to  dot  it  over  with 
shrubs,  or  evergreen  trees,  and  many  places,  well  laid  out,  are  spoiled 
by  this   thoughtless  dotting  about  of  objects   of  poor  formT^^he 
question  of  flowers  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  people  are  so  well 
accustomed  to  have  all  their  flowers  gathered  in  front  of  the  house,  that 
if  abundant  provision  is  not  made  for  them  elsewhere,  the  carpet  is 
apt,  some  day  or  other,  to  be  dissected  into  a  number  of  ugly  flower- 
beds. Vthe  best  way  to  guard  against  this  in  lawn  gardens  is  to  pro- 
vide aDDndance  of  simple  beds  elsewhere  which,  half  seen  peeping 
through  the  trees,  or  met  with  in  groups  here  and  there  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  house,  may  afford  better  effects  than  if  all  the  beds 
are  under  the  windows^^LThus  where  the  foreground  is  a  pleasant 
lawn  it  is  often  well  to  nave  another  site  for  the  flower  garden  ;  and 
good  large  beds  or  groups  of  beds,  in  which  fine  things  can  be  grow^p 
To   have   in   one   spot   a   group   of  large   beds,   simple   in   outline 
^ith  Roses  and  smaller  plants  surfacing  the  ground ;  next  in  some 
isolated  nook,  large  beds  of  Lilies,  separated  by  a  group  of  low  shrubs 
and  flowering  Yuccas  from  a  few  beds  of  hardy  flowers  ;  then  a  varied 
flower  garden  partially  cut  off  and  embowered  by  trees — these  and  the 
like  are  in  certain  situations  likely  to  give -that  variety  of  treatment 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  secured 

ToTLEY  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  Yorks. — This  fine  old  country 
house  stands  beside  the  old  coach  road  from  Sheffield  to  Chatsworth 
and  Haddon  Hall,  on  an  elevation  with  good  and  extensive  views. 
Over  the  front  door  is  the  date  1623,  about  the  time  when  Gerard's 
Herbhal  was  published,  and  six  years  before  Parkinson's  Paradisus 
of  1629.  Built  in  such  a  flower- loving  epoch  it  seems  fitting  that 
it  should  be  a  flowery  place  to-day.  Inside  the  entrance  hall  there 
is  some  fine  old  oak  carving  and  staircase,  and  there  was  formerly 
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a  quaint  old  gallery  around  the  hall,  but  new  additions  necessi- 
tated its  removal.  The  flower  garden  slopes  rather  suddenly  from 
the  fringe  of  the  front  lawn  and  is  rich  in  well-grown  DaflTodils 
and  other  choice  flowers,  sheltered  by  winding  hedges.  There  is  a 
fine  range  of  hills  terminated  by  a  bluff*  or  headland  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  to  the  right  are  vast  stretches  of  moorland.  The 
elevated  character  and  breezy  freshness  of  the  place  are  suggestive 
of  the  sea. 

Here,  in  spring,  appear  in  great  profusion  the  chaste  flowers  of  the 
Daffodils,  for  Totley  Hall  is  a  home  of  the  Daffodil.     Standing  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  long  flower  borders — confined  within   hedges    of 
Hollies,  intersected  by  a  winding  path  fringed  with  seedling  Auriculas 
— there  is  seen  a  host  of  Daffodils. 

As  one  gazes  upon  them,  with  their  delicate  and  fragile  heads 

waving  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  soft   westerly  breeze,  there  rush 

involuntarily  to  one's  mind  Wordsworth's  words  on  his  sudden  view 

of  the  wild  Daffodils  at  Ullswater —  -^ 

—  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills   J 
^nd  dances  with  the  Daffodils.  -^ 

\The  deep  golden  yellows  glow  with  a  warmth  that  suggests  the 

absorption  of  the  sun's  rays  at  their  brightest  moments.     The  chaste 

and   beautiful   whiteness   of  others   appears   as  if  they  had  quietly 

appropriated,  in   the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  silvery  moonbeams 

that  softly  kissed  their  fragile  petals,  whilst  the  paler  tints  of  cream, 

sulphur  and  primrose  are  suggestive  of  the  soft-coloured  mantle  spread 

o'er  the  skies  by  the  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  sChe  Daffodil — 

fit  emblem  of  spring — is  here  in  all  its  forms  and  colours^^F.  W.  B. 

The  Keep  Garden  at  Farnham  Castle. — In  our  own  day, 

when  it  has  been  stated  that  the  only  garden  worthy  the  name  is  one 
within  four  square  walls,  it  interests  me  to  come  upon  gardens 
of  wholly  different  character,  which  show  the  folly  of  rules  about 
a  subject  which  admits  of  so  much  variety  of  position,  form,  and 
detail  as  a  flower  garden  does.  One  of  the  most  interesting  I  have 
lately  seen  is  the  little  flower  garden  on  the  top  of  the  old  keep  at 
Farnham  Castle,  which  is  as  picturesque  in  situation  and  informal  in 
outline  as  a  garden  can  be,  while  it  is  extremely  pretty  with  the 
broken  walls  on  all  sides  clad  with  Ivy  and  Clematis,  and  in  the  centre 
many  flowers.  The  variety  of  form  from  the  walls  surrounding  it  and 
the  various  climbers  give  it  a  singular  charm.  The  hardiest  flowers 
are  grown,  as  is  most  fitting  for  such  a  garden — Irises  in  masses  and 
evergreen  perennials,  which  help  to  keep  some  grace  in  the  garden 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Tea  and  other  Roses  also  help. 
Although  I  saw  it  on  the  verge  of  winter,  it  even  then  had  much 
beauty  of  leaf  and  flower. 
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It  should  be  clear  that  in  any  such  situation  it  is  only  possible 
through  flower  gardening  of  the  free  and  picturesque  kind  to  get  a  good 
result,  and,  happily,  there  are  so  many  treasures  in  our  gardens  now, 
that  while  growing  things  for  their  beauty  of  form  or  flower  of  fragrance, 
we  may  have  much  variety  as  to  contents,  grouping,  and  succession  of 
bloom  in  such  a  garden. 

Elderfield. — In  Miss  Yonge's  gardenGa^e  are  again  away  from 
convention  and  free  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  trees  and  shrubs  among  the 
flowersNis  in  many  beautiful  British  gardens  somewhat  larger  than  cot- 
tage gardens,  but  keeping  the  unstamped  grace  and  variety  of  the  cottage 
garden.    One  of  the  good  points  of  such  gardens  is  the  freedom  enjoyed 
to  do  or  undo  at  any  time  of  the  year — there  is  always  pleasant  work  to 
do  and  no  violent  effort  at  any  one  time — as  is  the  case  with  gardens 
that  depend  on  tender  flowers  only.     The  true  flower-garden  is  one  in 
which  there  is,  as  in  nature  and  life,  ceaseless  change.     "Elderfield 
^    has  always  looked  an  ideal  home  for  an  authoress.     A  little  low  white 
house — nothing  but  a  cottage  she  calls  it  herself — covered  with  creepers, 
which  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  to  peep  in  at  the  windows 
There  is  a  very  old  Myrtle  to  the  right,  shorn  of  much  of  its  height 
since  the  very  cold  winter  of  1895  ;  and  round  Miss  Yonge's  drawing- 
room  window  (the  upper  one  to  the  left)  a  Banksian  and  a  summer 
Rose  are  ever  looking  in  at  her  as  she  writes  steadily  every  morning 
at  the  writing  table  drawn  close  up  to  the  window,  or  tapping  at  the 
glass  when  the  curtains  are  drawn  and  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  M.  ACTON." 

English  Gardens  Abroad  and  their  Lessons. — Some  of  the 

most  beautiful  flower  gardens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  homes  of  English 
people  living  in  Madeira,  the  Riviera,  Algeria,  and  countries  generally 
permitting  of  beautiful  flower  gardening  during  the  winter  and  with  a 
season  of  many  flowers  throughout  the  spring ;  real  gardens  varied 
and  full  of  beautiful  colour,  yet  without  any  trace  of  the  barren 
monotony  characteristic  of  most  gardens  at  home.  The  generally 
picturesque  nature  of  the  ground,  the  presence  of  graceful  fruit  and 
other  trees,  and  the  absence  of  "any  pretentious  attempt  to  conform 
the  whole  to  one  set  idea,  lead  to  the  simple  and  artistic  garden. 
The  garden  of  Mr.  Arkwright  at  Mustapha,  near  Algiers,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  English  garden  in  other  lands,  a  garden  full  of  beauti- 
ful things,  and  these  so  placed  that  pictures  are  seen  at  every  turn. 
Noble  Tea  Roses  like  Chrofnatella  are  fountains  of  bloom,  sometimes 
running  up  a  tapering  Cypress,  and  sending  out  of  it  far  overhead 
graceful  shoots  laden  with  flowers.  Lamarque,  the  noblest  of  white 
Roses,  grows  and  blooms  about  as  freely  as  the  Elder  bush  does  at 
home.  Many  Tea  Roses  of  all  sizes  are  here  ;  sometimes  kinds  are 
superb  that  rarely  open  well  with  us  at  home,  such  as  Cloth  of  Gold. 
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But  it  is  not  only  the  climate  makes  the  garden  beautiful,  as  the  w^ay 
of  planting  is  the  main  source  of  beauty  here. 

Borders  are  thick  set  with  the  foliage  of  the  Iris  in  many  forms, 
and   particularly  the  winter-flowering   Iris,  which  has  its  home    in 
Algeria.     The  Pelargoniums  are  in  lovdy  bushes  in  light  or  shade, 
while  Datura,  Palm,  Jasmine,  Acacia,  Fig,  Lemon,  and  Magnolia   are 
happy  in  the  sun,  with  masses  of  Cineraria  here  and  there  in  half- 
shade,  with   many  Violets,  and   even  wild   flowers  of  the  country. 
Bougainvilleas  and  handsome  Bignonias  grace  the  walls  in  free  and 
pretty  ways,  while  here  and  there  the  Algerian  Ivy  is  seen,  a  noble 
climber,  the  fine  qualities  of  which  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
hot  sun  in  the  summer  here     it  ascends  to  high  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains there,  which  look  arid  enough  and  are  terribly  hot  in  summer. 
No  one  need  despair  of  gracing  a  dry  bank  with  a  fine  thing  who  takes 
the  Algerian  Ivy  for  that  purpose,  and  it  may  be  its  long  sojourn  in  so 
dry  a  country  has  prepared  it  better  for  growth  in  the  sun  than  the 
forms  of  the    Ivy  from  the  cooler  northern  woods  of  our   Islands. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  effects  I  have  seen  were  here, 
all  the  finer  from  the  background  of  high  cliffs  above  clad  with  ever- 
green Oak,  Pine,  and  wild  Olive,  but  the  best  lesson  is  not  from  the 
varied  life  in  the  garden  so  much  as  from  the  happy  and  natural  way 
the  whole  is  disposed. 

In  this  way  also  we  have  variety  as  well  as  pictures — as  much 
variety  as  may  be  wished,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Mr. 
Hanbury's  well-stored  garden  at  La  Mortola,  in  the  Italian  Riviera. 

^he  variety  is  not  in  itself  so  much  worth  seeking  as  beauty,  which 
is  just  what  we  lose  when  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  one  way  of 
flower  gardening.  To  be  free  to  add  or  plant  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  year  is  a  great  advantage  ;  whereas  in  the  pattern  flower  garden 
the  whole  is  set  out  and  taken  up  at  fixed  times.  The  result  is  a 
dreadfully  fixed  one  too,  and  if  any  beautiful  bush,  or  bulb,  or  flower 
happens  to  come  in  our  way  that  does  not  fit  into  the  wretched 
system,  so  much  the  worse  for  it.^ 

(The  fear  of  anything  like  a  bush  or  low  tree  that  governs  the  idea 
of  many  flower  gardens  at  home  at  present  does  not  exist  here,  so 
that  we  have  light  and  shade,  many  bushes  and  even  low  trees  that 
give  chances  for  surprises  and  changes.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
warmth  which  allows  of  the  growth  of  many  pretty  bushes  that  may 
well  grace  a  flower  garden,  but,  once  free  from  the  idea  that  a  flower 
garden  must  be  a  flat  surface  seen  at  a  glance,  there  would  be  no  real 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  like  ways  of  planting  in  our  climate  in  which 
so  many  lovely  bushes  grow  if  we  give  them  a  chance/^  0>ne  minor 
charm  of  these  English  gardens  abroad  arises  from  the  fact  that  anj^ 
necessary  stone-work  is  done  in  a  simple  way  by  the  garden -men^ 
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As  the  ground  is  often  steep,  steps  and  little  walls  or  protecting 
corners  are  often  wanted  ;  but  whenever  the  native  gardener  ^vants 
anything  of  this  kind,  he  does  not  go  through  a  circumlocution  bureau 
for  inspiration  and  drawings  to  scale,  but  builds  what  he  wants  in  a 
simple  ready  way  with  the  stone  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  result    is 
much  better  from  a  gardening  point  of  view  than  more  elaborate  and 
costly  work.     The  island  of  Madeira  is  very  instructive  too  in    the 
variety  of  its  gardens  ;^every  one  I  remember  was  distinct,  and  this 
was  owing  to  the  owners  being  free  to  do  as  the  ground  invited  them, 
instead  of  following  any  fixed  idea  as  to  style,  or  leaving  it  to  men 
who  are  ready  with  similar  plans  for  all  sorts  of  positions.    In  France, 
England,  or  Germany  this  could  never  happen,  because  owing  to  con- 
formity about  style  and  the  use  of  book  plans,  we  can   usually   tell 
beforehand  what  sort  of  garden  we  are  to  see  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


BORDERS  OF   HARDY  FLOWERS. 


We  now  come  to  the  flowers  that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens, 
and  to  consider  ways  of  arranging  them.  Their  number  and  variety 
being  almost  without  limit,  the  question  is,  how  the  garden  lover  is  to 
enjoy  as  many  of  these  treasures  as  his  conditions  allow  of.  As  during 
all  time  a  simple  border  has  been  the  first  expression  of  flower  garden- 
ing, and  as  there  is  no  arrangement  of  flowers  more  graceful,  varied,  or 
capable  of  giving  more  delight,  and  none  so  easily  adapted  to  almost 
every  kind  of  garden,  some  ideas  of  the  various  kinds  of  borders  of 
hardy  flowers  mainly  deserve  our  first  consideration. 

Cost  and  Endurance.  —  The  difference  in  cost  of  growing 
hardy  flowers  or  tender  should  be  thought  of.  The  sacrifice  of  flower 
gardens  to  plants  that  perish  every  year  has  often  left  them  poor  of 
all  the  nobler  plants.  We  must  take  into  account  the  hothouses,  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  thousands  at  certain  seasons,  the  planting 
out  at  the  busiest  and  fairest  time  of  the  year — in  June,  the  digging 
up  and  storing  in  autumn,  the  care  in  the  winter. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  effects  from  individual  plants  ever  seen 
in  England  were  Japanese  Lilies  grown  for  years  in  the  open  air  by 
Mr.  M*Intosh  among  his  Rhododendrons  at  Weybridge  Heath.  And 
not  only  Lilies ;  but  many  noble  flowers  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
simple  way.  A  few  years  ago  we  saw  only  dense  masses  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons ;  now  the  idea  of  growing  this  shrub  with  the  finer  hardy 
plants  has  spread.  It  means  more  room  to  show  the  form  of  the 
shrubs,  and  more  light  and  shade  ;  mutual  relief  of  shrub  and  plant ; 
colonies  and  groups  of  lovely  plants  among  the  shrubs.  Good 
preparation  and  some  knowledge  of  plants  are  needed,  but  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  any  system  that  may  not  be  called  permanent. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which,  given  thorough  preparation 
at  first,  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  alone  for  some  years  at  a  time — ^as, 
for  example,  groups  or  beds  of  the  various  Tritomas,  Irises,  Lilies, 
Paeonies,  the  free-flowering  Yuccas,  Narcissi — these  and  many  more, 
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either  grouped  with  others  or  in  families.  When  all  these  exhaust 
the  ground  or  become  too  crowded,  by  all  means  move  them  and 
replant,  but  this  is  a  verydifTerent  thing  from  moving  all  the  plants  in 
the  flower  garden  twice  a  year. 

It  wrould  be  better  every  way  if,  so  far  as  the  flower  garden  is 
concerned,  gardeners  were  to  see  what  could  be  done  unaided  by 
the  hothouse ;  but  meanwhile  the  wise  man  will  iw^^if**  th^  fvppngj- 
of  glass,  labour,  Are,  repairs,  paint,  pipes,  and  boilers  to  something  like 
reasonable  proportions.  In  presence  of  the  wealth  of  our  hardy 
garden  flora,  the  promise  qf  which  is  now  such  as  men  never  expected^ 


FloRT.bordcn  willifTui  palh  bctvnn.    From  a  phoiogriifdi  b^  Mn.  Mailin,  Boumbtook  Hall,  BinningluLiii. 

a  few  years  ^o  no  one  need  doubt  of  making  a  fair  flower  garden 
from  hardy  plants  alone. 

The  True  Way  to  make  gardens  yield  a  return  of  beauty  for 
the  labour  and  skill  given  them  is  the  pernvanent  one.  Choose  some 
beautiful  class  of  plants  and  select  a  place  that  will  suit  them,  even  as 
to  their  effect  in  the  garden  landscape.  Let  the  beds  be  planted  as 
permanently  and  as  well  as  possible,  so  that  there  will  remain  little  to 
do  for  years.  All  plants  may  not  lend  themselves  to  this  permanent 
plan,  but  such  as  do  not  may  be  grown  apart — for  instance,  the  Poppy, 
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Anemones,  Turban  and  Persian  Ranunculuses,  Carnations,  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  the  finer  annuals.  But  a  great  many  delightful  plants  can 
be  planted  permanently,  and  be  either  allowed  to  arrange  themselves, 
to  group  with  others,  or  to  grow  among  peat-loving  shrubs  which,  in 
many  places,  are  jammed  into  pudding-shaped  masses  void  of  form  or 
grace,  or  light  and  shade. 

One  of  the  best  reforms  will  be  to  avoid  the  conventional  pattern 
plans,  and  adopt  simple   beds   and   borders,    in  positions  suited   to 
the  plants  they  are  to  grow.     These  can  best  be  filled  permanently, 
because   the   planter   is   free   to   deal    with   them   in   a    bolder  and 
more  artistic  way  than  if  he  has  to  consider  their  relation  to  a  number 
of  small  beds.      In  this  way,  also,  the  delight  of  flowers  is  much 
more  keenly  felt  as  one  sees  them  relieved,  sees  them  at  different 
times,  and  to   more  advantage  than  the  flowers  stereotyped   under 
the   window.      Roses — favourites   with   everybody — grouped  well 
together,   and    not    trained    as    standards,   would    lend    themselves 
admirably  to  culture  with  other  things — moss  Roses  growing  out  of  a 
carpet  of  double  Primroses,  and  Tea  Roses  with  Carnations.     Then 
there  are  many  groups  made  by  the  aid  of  the  finer  perennials  them- 
selves, such  as  the  Delphiniums  and  Phloxes,  by  choosing  things  that 
would  go  well  together.     Other  plants,  such  as  Yuccas,  of  which  there 
are  now  various  beautiful  kinds,  are  often  best  by  themselves ;  and 
noble  groups   they  form,  whether  in  flower  or  not.     The  kinds  of 
Yucca  that  flower  very  freely,  such  as  Y.  recurva  and  Y.  flaccida,  lend 
themselves  to  grouping  with  Flame  Flowers  (Tritoma)  and  the  bolder 
autumn  plants. 

No  plan  which  involves  expensive  yearly  efforts  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground  can  ever  be  satisfactory.  All  garden  plants  require  atten- 
tion, but  not  annual  attention.  The  true  way  is  quite  different — the 
devotion  of  the  skill  and  effort  to  fresh  beds  and  effects  each  year. 
It  does  not  exclude  summer  "  bedding,"  but  includes  lovely  and  varied 
aspects  of  vegetation  far  beyond  that  attainable  in  summer  "  bedding," 
and  attempts  to  make  'the  garden  artistically  beautiful.  It  also  helps  to 
make  the  skill  of  the  gardener  effective  for  lasting  good,  and  prevents 
its  being  thrown  away  in  annual  fireworks.  There  can  be  no  garden- 
ing without  care  ;  but  is  there  not  a  vast  difference  between  some  of 
these  beds  and  borders  and  those  with  flowers  which  disappear  with 
the  frosts  of  October,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  bare  earth  ? 

The  main  charm  of  bedding  plants — that  of  lasting  in  bloom 
a  long  time — is  really  a  drawback.  It  is  the  stereotyped  kind  of 
garden  which  we  have  to  fight  against ;  we  want  beautiful  and 
changeful  gardens,  and  should  therefore  have  the  flowers  of  each 
season.  Too  short  a  bloom  is  a  misfortune  ;  but  so  is  too  long  a  bloom, 
and  numbers  of  hardy  plants  bloom  quite  as  long  as  can  be  desired. 
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There  is  nothing  whatever  used  in  bedding  out  to  be  compared 
in    colour,  form,  or  fragrance  with    many  families  of  hardy  plants. 
There  is  no  beauty  among  bedding  plants  at  all  comparable  with  that 
of  Irises,  Lilies,  Delphiniums,  Evening  Primroses,  Paeonies,  Carnations, 
Narcissi,  and  a  host  of  others.     Are  we  to  put  aside  or  into  the  back- 
ground all  this  glorious  beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  few  things  that  merely 
give  us  flat  colour?     No  one  who  knows  even  to  a  slight  extent  what 
the  plants  of  Ihe  northern  and  temperate  world  are  can  admit  that 
this    sort  of  gardening  should  have  the  first  place.      There  is  nothing 
among  "  carpet"  plants  equal  to  Windflowers  in  many  kinds,  flowering 
in   spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ;   Torch  Lilies,  superb  in  autumn  : 
Columbines  ;  Harebells  ;  Delphiniums  ;  Day  Lilies  ;  Everlasting  Peas  ; 
Evening  Primroses ;  Paeonies  ;  Phloxes  ;  Ranunculus,  double  and  single, 
and   the  many  fine  species ;  all  the  noble  autumn-blooming,  Daisy- 
like flowers  ;  Scabious  ,  pTumy  Spiraeas  ;   Globe  Flowers ;   Lilies,  in 
noble  variety  ;    Polyanthus  ;    Primroses  ;    Auriculas  ;    Wallflowers  ; 
Meadow  Saffrons ;   Crocuses,    of  the   spring   and   autumn ;   Scillas ; 
Gladioli ;  Snowflakes  ;  Grape  Hyacinths  ;  Narcissi,  in  lovely  variety  ; 
Tulips,  the  old  florists'  kinds,  and  many  wild  species  ;  Yuccas  ;  Carna- 
tions and  Pinks  ;  Dielytras  ;  Cornflowers  ;  Foxgloves ;  Stocks  ;  Star- 
worts  ;  great  Scarlet  and  other  Poppies  ;  Christmas  Roses,  both  of  the 
winter  and  spring  ;  Forget-me-nots ;  Pansies  and  many  of  the  rock 
plants  of  the  mountains  of  Europe — from  the  Alps   to  the  hills  of 
Greece,  cushioned  with  Aubrietia,  and  skyblue  Wind-flowers — all  hardy 
as  the  Docks  by  the  frozen  brooks. 

Flower  Borders  Fringing  Shrubberies. — A  frequent  way 

in  which  people  attempt  to  cultivate  hardy  flowers  is  in  what  is 
called  the  "  mixed  border,"  often  made  on  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery, 
the  roots  of  which  leave  little  food  or  even  light  for  the  flowers. 
The  face  of  a  shrubbery  should  be  broken  and  varied ;  the  shrubs 
should  not  form  a  hard  line,  but  here  and  there  they  should  come 
full  to  the  edge  and  finish  it  The  variety  of  positions  and  place"^ 
afforded  by  the  front  of  a  shrubbery  so  arranged  is  tempting,  but 
it  is  generally  best  to  use  plants  which  do  not  depend  for  their 
beauty  on  high  culture — which,  in  fact,  fight  their  way  near  shrubs 
— and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  such  as  the  evergreen  Candy- 
tufts, the  large-leaved  Rockfoils,  Acanthus,  Day  Lilies,  Solomon's 
Seal,  Stanvorts,  Leopard's  Banes,  Moon  Daisies,  and  hardy  native 
Ferns. 

A  scattered,  dotty  mixed  border  along  the  face  of  a  shrubbery 
gives  a  poor  effect,  but  a  good  one  may  be  secured  by  grouping 
the  plants  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  shrubs,  making  a  careful 
selection  of  plants,  each  occupying  a  bold  space.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  a  border  made  thus ;  but  it  requires  knowledge 
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of  plants,  and  that  desire  to  consider  plants  in  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings which  is  never  shown  by  those  who  make  a  "dotty"  mixed 
border,  which  is  the  same  all  the  way  along  and  in  no  place  pretty. 
The  presence  of  tree  and  shrub  life  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  who 
know  how  to  use  it.  (Here  is  a  group  of  shrubs  over  which  we  can 
throw  a  delicate  veil  of  some  pretty  creeper  that  would  look  stiff  and 
wretched  against  a  wall ;  there  a  shady  recess  beneath  a  flowering 
tree :  instead  of  planting  it  up  with  shrubs  in  the  common  way, 
cover  the  ground  with  Woodruff,  which  will  form  a  pretty  carpet 
and  flower  very  early  in  the  year,  and  through  the  Woodruff  a  few 
British   Ferns  ;   in  front  of  this  use  only  low  plants,  and  we  shall 


thus  get  a  pretty  little  vista,  with  shade  and  a  pleasant  relief.  Next 
we  come  to  a  bare  patch  on  the  margin.  Cover  it  with  a  strong 
evergreen  Candytuft,  and  let  this  form  the  edge.  Then  allow  a  group 
of  Japan  Quince  to  come  right  into  the  grass  edge  and  break  the 
.  mai^in  ;  then  a  lat^e  group  of  broad-leaved  Saxifrage,  re'ctding  under 
the  near  bushes  and  trees  ;  and  so  proceed  making  groups  and 
colonies,  considering  every  aid  from  shrub  or  tree,  and  never  using  a 
plant  of  which  we  do  not  know  and  enjoy  the  effect. ./ 

This  plan  is  capable  of  much  variety,  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  an  established  and  grown  shrubbery,  or  a  choice  plantation  of 
flowering  Evergreens.  In  the  last  case,  owing  to  the  soil  and  the 
neat  habit  of  the  bushes,  we  have  excellent  conditions  in  which 
good  culture  is  possible.     One  can  have  the  finest  things  among 
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them — if  the  bushes  are  not  jammed  together.  The  ordinary  waj- 
of  planting  shrubs  is  such  that  they  grow  together,  and  then  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  flowers  between  them,  nor  to  see  the  true  form 
of  the  bushes,  which  are  lost  in  one  solid  leafy  mass.  In  growing 
fine  things — Lilies  or  Cardinal  Flowers,  or  tall  Evening  Primroses 
— among  open  bushes  we  may  form  a  delightful  garden,  we  secure 
sufficient  space  for  the  bushes  to  show  their  forms,  and  we  get  light 
and  shade  among  them.  In  such  plantations  one  might  have  in  the 
back  parts  "  secret "  colonies  of  lovely  things  which  it  might  not  be 
well  to  show  in  the  front  of  the  border,  or  which  required  shade  and 
shelter  that  the  front  did  not  afford. 

Borders  by  Grass  Walks  in  Shade  or  Sun. — It  is  not  only 

in  the  flower  garden  where  we  may  have  much  beauty  of  flower,  but 
away  from  it  there  are  many  places  better  fitted  for  growing  the  more 
beautiful  things  which  do  not  require  continual  attention.  Unhappily, 
the  common  way  of  planting  shrubberies  has  robbed  many  Grass 
walks  of  all  charm.  The  great  trees,  which  take  care  of  themselves, 
are  often  fine,  but  the  common  mixed  plantation  of  Evergreens 
means  death  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  flower  we  may  have  by 
Grass  walks  in  sun  or  shade.  The  shrubs  are  frequently  planted  in 
mixtures,  in  which  the  most  free-growing  are  so  thickly  set  as  soon 
to  cover  the  whole  ground.  Cherry  Laurel,  Portugal  Laurel,  Privet, 
and  such  common  things  frequently  killing  all  the  choicer  shrubs 
and  forming  dark  heavy  walls  of  leaves.  Some  of  these  Evergreens, 
being  very  hungry  things,  overrun  the  ground,  rob  the  trees,  and 
frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Portugal  Laurels,  give  a  dark 
monotonous  effect  while  keeping  the  walks  wet,  airless,  and  lifeless. 

Light  and  shade  and  the  charm  of  colour  are  impossible  in  such 
cases  with  these  heavy,  dank  Evergreens,  often  cut  back,  but  once  one 
is  free  of  their  slavery  what  delightful  places  there  are  for  growing 
all  hardy  flowers  in  broad  masses,  from  the  handsome  Oriental 
Hellebores  of  the  early  spring  to  the  delicate  lavenders  of  the 
Starworts  in  October.  Not  only  hardy  flowers,  but  graceful  climbers 
like  the  wild  Clematis,  and  lovely  comers  of  light  and  shade  may  be 
made  instead  of  the  walls  of  sombre  Evergreens.  If  we  want  the 
ground  green  with  dwarf  plants,  we  have  no  end  of  delightful  plants 
at  hand  in  the  Ivies  and  Evergreens  like  Cotoneaster.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  labour  and  ugliness  of  clipping.  I  have  seen  places  with 
acres  of  detestable  clipped  Laurels,  weary  and  so  ugly!  With  all 
these  grubbed  and  burnt,  what  places,  too,  for  such  beautiful  things  as 
the  giant  Fennels  with  their  more  than  Fern-like  grace,  and  all  our 
strong,  hardy  Ferns  which  want  no  rocks,  with  Solomon's  Seal  and 
Foxgloves  among  them.  Such  walks  may  pass  from  open  spaces 
into  half-shady  ones  or  through   groves   of  old  Fir  or  other  trees, 
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and  so  give  us  picturesque  variety  apart  from   their  planting  ^vith 
flowers. 

Flower  Borders  against  Walls  and  Houses. — In  many 
situations  near  houses,  and  especially  old  houses,  there  are  delightful 
opportunities  for  a  very  beautiful  kind  of  flower  border.  The  stone 
forms  fine  background,  and  there  are  no  thieving  tree  roots.  Here 
we  have  conditions  exactly  opposite  to  those  in  the  shrubbery ;  here 
we  can  have  the  best  soil,  and  keep  it  for  our  favourites ;  we  can 
have  Delphiniums,  Lilies,  Peonies,  Irises,  and  all  choice  plants  well 
grown.  Walls  may  be  adorned  with  climbers  of  graceful  growth, 
climbing  Rose,  Wistaria,  Vine,  or  Clematis,  which  will  help  out  our 
beautiful  mixed  border.  Those  must  to  some  extent  be  trained, 
although  they  may  be  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  abandoned  grace 
even  on  a  wall.     In  this  kind  of  border  we  have,  as  a  rule,  no  back- 
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ground  of  shrubs,  and  therefore  we  must  get  the  choicest  variety  of  plant 
life  into  the  border  itself  and  we  must  try  to  have  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  interest.  In  winter  this  kind  of  border  may  have  a  bare  look 
when  seen  from  the  windows,  but  the  variety  of  good  hardy  plants 
is  so  great,  that  we  can  make  it  almost  ever^een  by  using  evei^rcen 
rock-plants.  Where  walls  are  broken  with  pillars,  a  still  better  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  training  Vines  and  Wistaria  along  the  top  and 
over  the  pillars  or  the  buttresses. 

The  Flower  Border  in  the  Fruit  or  Kitchen  Garden. 
— We  have  here  a  frequent  kind  of  mixed  border  often  badly  made, 
but  which  may  be  excellent.  A  good  plan  is  to  secure  from  about 
eight  to  ten  feet  of  rich  soil  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  and  cut  the 
borders  off"  from  the  main  garden  by  a  trellis  of  some  kind  from  seveti 
feet  to  nine  feet  high.    This  trellis  maybe  of  strong  iron  wire,  or,  better 
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Still,  of  simple  rough  wooden  branches.  Any  kind  of  rough  permanent 
trellis  will  do,  on  which  we  may  grow  Climbing  Roses  and  Clematis 
and  all  the  choicer  but  not  rampant  climbers.  Moreover,  we  can 
grow  them  in  their  natural  grace  along  the  wires  or  rough  branches, 
or  up  and  across  a  rough  wooden,  trellis-r-Rose  and  Jasmine  showing 
their  grace  uncontrolled.  We  fix  the  main  branches  to  the  supports, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  winds,  and  form  a  fine  type  of  flower 
border  in  this  way,  as  we  have  the  graceful  climbing  plants  in  contrast 
with  the  flowers  in  the  border. 

General  borders  may  be  made  in  various  ways  ;  but  it  may  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  points :  'Select  only  good  plants  ;  throw 
aw^^ay  weedy  kinds,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the  best.     See  good  col- 
lections.    Put,  at  first,  rare  kinds  in    lines   across   four-feet  nursery 
beds,  so  that  a  stock  of  plants  may  be  at  hand.     Make  the  choicest 
borders  where  they  cannot  be  robbed  by  the  roots  of  trees  ;  see  that 
the  ground  is  good  and  rich,  and  that  it  is  at  least  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  so  deep  that,  in  a  dry  season,  the  roots  can  seek  their 
supplies  far  below  the  surface.     In  planting,  plant  in  naturally  dis- 
posed groups,  never  repeating  the  same  plant  along  the   border   at 
intervals,  as  is  so  often  done  with  favourites.     Do  not  graduate  the 
plants  in  height  from  the  front  to  the  back,  as  is  generally  done,  but 
sometimes  let  a  bold  plant  come  to  the  edge  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  a  little  carpet  of  a  dwarf  plant  pass  in  here  and  there  to  the  back, 
so  as  to  give  a  varied  instead  of  a  monotonous  surface.     Have  no 
patience  with  bare  ground,  and  cover  the  border  with  dwarf  plants  ;  do 
not  put  them  along  the  front  of  the  border  only.     Let  Hepaticas  and 
double  and  other  Primroses,  and  Saxifrages,  and  Golden  Moneywort 
and  Stonecrops,  and  Forget-me-nots,  and  dwarf  Phloxes,  and  many 
similar  plants  cover  the  ground  among  the  tall  plants  betimes — at  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front     Let  the  little  ground  plants  form  broad 
patches  and  colonies  by  themselves  occasionally,  and  let  them  pass  into 
and  under  other  plants.     A  white  Lily  will  be  all  the  better  for  having 
a  colony  of  creeping  Forget-me-nots  over  it  in  the  winter,  and  the 
variety  that  may  be  thus  obtained  is  infinite. 

Thoroughly  prepared  at  first,  the  border  might  remain  for  years 
without  any  digging  in  the  usual  sense.  When  a  plant  is  old  and 
rather  too  thick,  never  hesitate  to  replant  it  on  a  wet  day  in  the 
middle  of  August  any  more  than  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Take  it 
up  and  put  a  fresh  bold  group  in  fresh  ground ;  the  young  plants 
will  have  plenty  of  roots  by  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring 
will  flower  much  stronger  than  if  they  had  been  transplanted  in 
spring  or  in  winter.  Do  not  pay  much  attention  to  labelling ;  if  a 
plant  is  not  worth  knowing,  it  is  not  worth  growing  ;  let  each  good 
thing  be  so  bold  and  so  well  grown  as  to  make  its  presence  felt. 

G  2  ^^ 
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Mr.  Frank  Miles  on  the  Flower  Border.— Among  the 
first  to  see  the  merits  of  effectively  carpeting  borders,  and  who  made 
the  border  suggested   in    my  Hardy   Flowers^   was  the    late    Frank 


Miles,  the  artist,  and  an  excellent  flower  gardener.     His  own  account 
of  his  work  I  give  here. 

If  we  are  to  have  mixed  borders  of  herbaceous  plants,  one  thing  is  quiie 
certain — ire  can  never  go  back  to  the  borders  of 
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plant  had  a  bare  space  of  ground  round  it.  In  the  spot  where  once  a  plant  had 
bloomed,  there  was  an  end  for  the  year  of  any  flowers.  Now  a  yard  of  ground 
should  have  bloom  on  it  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  this  applies  to 
every  yard  of  ground  in  a  really  good  mixed  border.  I  am  certain  that,  once  a 
border  is  well  made,  it  need  not  be  dug  up  at  all.  But  the  question  is — what  is 
a  well-made  border  ?  I  think  a  border  is  not  well  made,  or  suitable  for  growing 
the  most  beautiful  plants  to  perfection,  unless  it  is  as  well  made  as  a  Vine  border*— 
in  a  viner>\  Why  we  should  not  take  as  much  trouble  with  the  garden  border  as 
the  border  of  a  conservatory  I  cannot  imagine,  seeing  that  Lilies  will  grow  1 1  feet 
high  in  the  open  air,  not  less  than  10^  inches  across  the  flower,  and  Irises  little 
less  than  that.  The  more  I  garden  the  deeper  I  get  my  drainage,  and  the  fuller — 
of  sand  and  fibre  my. soil.  I  consider,  first,  that  a  border  must  have  a  bed  gi 
broken  bricks  or  other  drainage,  with  ashes  over  that,  to  prevent  the  drainage 
from  filling  up ;  secondly,  that  that  bed  of  drainage  must  have  2  ieet  of  light 
soil  over  it ;  thirdly,  that  that  soil  must  have  equal  parts  of  sand,  soil,  and  veget- 
able matter.  A  soil  of  these  constituents  and  depth  is  never  wet  in  ^vinter  and 
never  dry  in  summer.  During  the  dry  weather  I  found  soil  like  this,  in  which 
quantities  of  auratum  Lilies  were  growing,  to  be  quite  moist  an  inch  below  the 
sur&ce,  and  I  know  in  winter  it  always  appears  dry  compared  with  the  natural 
garden  soil. 

But,  for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  every  6  inches  of  ground  could 
contain  its  plant,  so  that  no  6  inches  of  bare  ground  need  obtrude  on  the  eye. 
Almost  any  kind  of  bare  rock  has  a  certain  beauty,  but  I  cannot  say  bare  ground 
is  ever  beautiful.     Well,  supposing  the  back  of  the  border  filled  with  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  and  Roses,  pegged  down,  and  other  summer  and  autumn-blooming  plants, 
and  supposing  the  border  to  be  made  as  I  have  described  it,  I  should  carpet  the 
ground  at  the  back  with  spring-blooming  flowers,  so  that  when  the  Roses  are  bare  ^ 
and  the  Delphiniums  and  Phloxes  have  not  pushed  above  ground,  the  border  should 
even  then  be  a  blaze  of  beauty.     Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Aconites,  and  Primroses  , 
are  quite  enough  for  that  purpose.     The  whole  space  under  the  Roses  I  should  , 
cover  with  the  Common  Wood  Anemone,  and  the  golden  Wood  Anemone,  and  ' 
eariy  Cyclamens,  and  the  earliest  Dwarf  Daffodils.    And  among  the  Roses  and 
Paconies  and  other  medium-sized  shrubs  I  would  put  all  the  taller  Lilies,  such 
as  require  continual  shade  on  their  roots  ;  and  such   as  pardalinum  and  the 
Califomian  Lilies  generally,  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  finer  American   Lilies. 
Now  we    come  more  to  the  front  of  the  border,  and  here  I  would  have,  com- 
binations, such  as  the  great  St.  Bruno's  Lily  and  the  delicate  hybrid  Columbines, 
Primroses  planted  over  hardy  autumn  Gladioli,  so  that  when  the  Primroses  are  at 
rest  the  Gladioli  should  catch  the  eye :  Carnations  and  Daffodils,  planted  so  that 
the  Carnations  form  a  maze  of  blue-green  for  the  delicate  creams  and  oranges  of 
the  Daffodils.     When  the  Daffodils  are  gone  there  are  the  Camatibns  in  the 
autumn.    A  mass  of  Iberis  correaefolia  happens  to  have  been  the  very  best  thing 
possible  for  some  Lilium  Browni  to  grow  through,  for  the  Iberis  flowered  early 
and  then  made  a  protection  for  the  young  growth  of  the  Browni,  and  then  a 
lovely  dark  green  setting  for  the  infinite  beauty  of  the  Lily  flowers.    As  for  say- 
ing that  this  cannot  be  done,  I  say  that  it  is  nonsense,  for  the  Iberis  flowered 
beautifiilly  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  Lilies  too.     If  once  you  get  it  into 
your  head  that  no  bit  of  ground  ought  ever  to  be  seen  without  flowers  or  immediate 
prospect  of  flowers,  heaps  of  combinations  will  immediately  occur  to  those  con- 
versant with  plants  and  the  deep-rooting  habits  of  most  bulbs  and  the  surface 
rooting  of  many  herbaceous  plants — for  instance,  Colchicums  and  Daffodils,  with 
a  sur&ce  of  Campanula  pusilla  alba.    The  big  leaves  of  the  Colchicum  grow  in 
spring,  and  there  would  be  nothing  but  leaves  were  it  not  for  the  masses  of 
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Daffodils.  By  and  by  the  leaves  of  the  Colchicums  and  Dafibdils  are  dry  enough 
to  pull  away,  and  then  the  Campanula,  be  it  pusilla,  pusilla  alba,  or  turbinata 
alba,  comes  into  a  sheet  of  bloom.  Before  the  bloom  has  passed  away  the 
Colchicum  blooms  begin  to  push  up,  and  as  some  of  my  Colchicums  are  5  inches 
across,  of  the  richest  rose  colour,  I  do  not  exactly  feel  that  this  is  a  colourless 
kind  of  g'ardening,  and  as  I  have  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  Daffodils,  this 
little  arrangement  will'not  be  without  interest  in  spring. 

The  Daffodils  and  Colchicums  root  deeply  and  grow  mostly  in  winter, 
requiring  water  then,  and  not  in  summer,  when  the  Campanula  carpet  is  taking' 
it  all.  There  are  some,  however,  which  one  must  be  careful  about— the  common 
white  Lily,  for  instance,  which  wants  exposing  to  the  sun  in  the  autumn,  I  do 
not  mind  the  exquisite  French  Poppies  among  these  candidum  Lilies,  because  the 
Poppies  die  about  August,  and  then  the  Lilies  get  their  baking  and  refuse  to  show 
the  bare  earth,  soon  covering  it  all  with  their  leaves.  For  the  extreme  front  of 
the  border  hundreds  of  combinations  will  occur— Pansies  over  Daffodils,  Portulacas 
over  Central    Asian    bulbs,    Christmas    Koses    and    Hellebores   over  the   taller 
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Daffodils,  with  Gladioli,  Tritomas,  and  giant  Daffodils,  Hepaticas,  : 
blooming  and  spring-blooming  Cyclamens,  with  Scillas  and  Snowdrops.  When 
Anemone  japonica  is  low,  up  come  the  taller  Tulips,  sylvestris  for  instance,  and 
higher  still  out  of  ih?  dark  gteen  leaves  come  the  bejewelled  Crown  Imperials. 

As  for  the  cultural  advantages,  1  can  imagine  this  system  in  the  bands  of  a 
skilfiil  gardener  to  be  the  best  of  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  plants  suffer  much  less 
from  drought,  because  there  is  so  much  less  surface  exposed  to  sun  and  wind. 
Examine,  not  right  under  the  root,  but  under  the  spreading  part  of  a  Mignonette, 
and  see  if,  on  a  broiling  hot  day,  the  ground  is  not  much  cooler  and  moister  than 
on  the  bare  ground.  Irises  are  almost  the  only  plants  1  know  of  that  do  require 
the  soil  bare  about  their  rootstocks,  but  then  Irises  are  a  carpet  of'green  always, 
and  a  few  clumps  of  Tiger  Lilies  or  Tiger  Irises  will  not  seriously  injure  their 
flowering  prospects.  And  what  cannot  be  done  with  an  herbaceous  border  edge 
when  that  edge  is  the  green  Grass?  Crocuses  and  Crocuses  all  the  autumn  and 
winter  and  spring  in  the  Grass.    The  tiniest  Scillas  and  Hyacinths,  and  Daffodils, 
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and  Snowdrops  arc  leading  into  the  border  without  any  break.  So  I  believe,  and 
I  think  many  others  will  believe  by  and  by,  that  every  bulbous  plant  ought  to  be 
grown  in  combination  with  something  else,  as  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  for  instance, 
which  I  plant  with  Arum  italicum  pictum.  In  spring  the  Arum  comes  up 
extremely  early  and  its  leaves  protect  the  far  more  delicate  leaves  of  the  Amaryllis 
till  they  are  growing  freely  and  the  Arum  dies  down.  The  ground  is  surfaced 
with  Violets,  so  that  the  Belladonnas  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  not  with  the 
bare  s^round  but  with  a  setting  of  Violet  leaves  in  beautiful  contrast  with  their 
pink  blossoms.  Christmas  Roses  of  all  kinds  would  probably  be  a  more  beautiful 
settin^^  still,  but  the  Belladonnas  want  a  good  deal  of  summer  drying  up,  which 
the  Hellebores  could  not  stand  so  well. 

'     We  can  never  go  back  to  the  mixed  border  of  our  ancestors ;   we  have 
been  spoilt  for  such  blank,  flowerless  spaces  as  they  had  by  the  gorgeousness  of 
bedding  out.     But  we  have  now  a  wealth  of  hardy  plants,  especially  bulbs,  which 
they  never  had,  and  this  combination  of  bulbous  plants  and  herbaceous  plants 
will  certainly  lead  to  a  preparation  of  the  borders  which  has  been  hardly  dreamt 
of  by  people  who  do  not  care  what  they  spend  on  tropical  flowers  ;  for  it  seems  to 
be  foi^otten  that  we  have  I  rises  as  big  as  a  plate  and  Lilies  as  tall  as  a  tree,  all 
hardy  and  requiring  little  attention  when  once  they  have  been  properly  planted. 
The  time  that  used  to  be  spent  year  after  year  in  digging  acres  of  borders  might 
now  be  spent  in  properly  making  or  re-making  a  few  yards  of  border,  till  the 
whole  outdoor  borders  are  as  exactly  suited  for  the  growth  of  plants  to  the  utter- 
most perfection — as   many  as  possible   being  put   in   the  given   space — as   the 
borders  of  a  large  conservatory.     It  is  in  such  a  border  as  this  that  we  attain  the 
utmost   variety,  unceasingly  beautiful,  every  yard  different,  every  week  var>'ing, 
holding  on  its  surface  at  least  three  times  the  value  of  plant  life  and  successional 
plant  beauty  of  any  ordinary  garden.    The  chief  enemy  to  the  system  is  the  slug  ; 
but  while  the  Belladonna  Delphinium,  which  is  usually  half  eaten  by  slugs  in  most 
gardens,  g^ows  6  feet  high  with  me,  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  my  system. 

The  way  so  well  described  by  Mr.  F.  Miles,  and  which  he  carried 
out  admirably  in  his  father's  garden  at  Bingham — one  of  the  few  really 
lovely  mixed  borders  I  have  seen — is  to  some  extent  that  carried 
out  in  many  pretty  cottage  gardens,  owing  to  the  plots  being  stored 
with  all  sorts  of  hardy  flowers ;  those  are  the  cottage  gardens  where 
one  often  sees  a  charming  succession  of  flowers  and  no  bare  ground. 

One  of  the  prettiest  garden  borders  I  know  is  against  a  small 
house.  Instead  of  the  walk  coming  near  the  windows,  a  bed  of 
choice  shrubs,  varying  from  9  feet  to  15  feet  in  width,  is  against  the 
house.  Nothing  in  this  border  grows  high  enough  to  intercept  the 
view  out  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  from  which  were  seen 
the  flowers  of  the  border  and  a  green  lawn  beyond.  Among  the  shrubs 
were  tall  Evening  Primroses,  and  Lilies,  and  Meadow  Sweets,  and 
tall  blue  Larkspurs,  which  after  the  early  shrubs  have  flowered  bloom 
above  them.  The  ground  is  always  furnished,  and  the  effect  is  good, 
even  in  winter. 

Evergreen  Borders  of  Hardy  Flowers. — The  plants  of  the 

older  kind  of  mixed  border  were — like  the  Grasses  of  the  meadows  of 
the  northern  world — ^stricken  to  the  earth  by  winter,  and  the  border 
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was  not  nearly  so  pretty  then  as  the  withered  Grass  of  the  plain  or 
copse.  But  since  the  revival  of  interest  in  hardy  and  Alpine  flowers, 
and  the  many  introductions  of  recent  years,  we  have  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  plants  that  are  evei^^reen  in  winter  and  that  enable  us  to 
make  evei^reen  borders.  The  great  white  blanket  that  covers  the 
north  and  many  mountain  ranges  in  winter  protects  also  for  months 
many  Alpine  plants  which  do  not  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  such  as 
Rockfoils,  Stonecrops,  Primroses,  Gentians,  and  Christmas  Roses.  The 
most  delicate  of  Alpine  plants  suffer,  when  exposed  to  our  winter,  from 
excitement  of  growth,  to  which  they  are  not  subject  in  their  own 
home,  but  many  others  do  not  mind  our  winters  much,  and  it  is  easy 
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by  good  choice  of  plants  to  make  excellent  borders  wholly  or  in 
greater  part  evergreen. 

These  are  not  only  good  as  evergreens,  but  they  are  delightful  in 
colour,  many  being  beautiful  in  flower  in  spring,  and  having  also  the 
charm  of  assuming  their  most  refreshing  green  just  when  other  plants 
arc  dying  in  autumn.  Along  with  these  rock  and  herbaceous  plants 
we  may  group  a  great  many  shrublets  that  come  almost  between  the 
true  shrub  and  the  Alpine  flower — little  woody  evergreen  creeping 
things  like  the  dwarf  Partridge  Berry,  Canadian  Cornel,  hardy  Heaths, 
and  Sand  Myrtles,  often  good  in  colour  when  grouped. 

Among  these  various  plants  we  have  plenty  for  evergreen  borders, 
and  this  is  important,  as,  while  many  might  object  to  the  bare  earth 
of  the  ordinary  border  of  herbaceous  plants  near  the  house  or  in  other 
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'  favourite  spots,  it  is  different  with  borders  of  evei^reen  plants,  which 
niay  be  charming  and  natural  in  effect  throughout  the  year. 

Of  garden  pictures,  there  are  few  prettier  than  Crocus,  Snowdrops, 
or  Scilla  coming  through  the  green,  moss-like  carpets  in  these  ever- 
green borders,  far  prettier  to  those  who  love  quiet  and  natural  colour 
than  more  showy  effects.    Often  narrow  evergreen  borders  are  the 
best  things  that  can  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  important  walls,   as 
the  way  of  allowing  Grass  to  go  right  up  to  the  walls  is  a  foolish 
one,  and  often  leads  to  injury  to  the  wall  trees.     A  narrow  border 
(i8  inches  will  do),  cut  off  with  a  natural  stone  edging   from   the 
Grass  or  walk,  is  best :  even  a  border  of  this  size  may  have  many 
lovely  things,  from  early  Cyclamen  to  the  rarer  Meadow  Saffrons  in 
the  autumn.     Besides  the  flowers  already  named,  we  have  Violets, 
Periwinkles,  Yuccas,  Carnations,   Pinks,  white  Rock  Cress,  Barren - 
worts,  charming  in  foliage,  purple  Rock  Cresses,  Omphalodes,  Iris, 
Acanthus,    Indian    and    other    Strawberries,    Houseleeks,    Thymes, 
Foi^et-me-nots,  Sandworts,  Gentianella,  Lavender,  Rosemary,  hardy- 
Rock  Roses,  and  many  native  and  other  hardy  evergreen  Ferns  in  all 
their  fine  variety ;  Bamboos,  Ruscus  and  Dwarf  Savin,  these  are  an 
essential  aid  in  the  making  of  evergreen  borders. 
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From  this  list  all  families  not  pretty  hardy  in  Britain  are  ex- 
cluded :  whatever  we  may  do  with  flower  beds,  mixed  borders  should 
be  mainly  of  hardy  plants,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  plant  or  refresh 
them  at  any  time  through  the  autumn  or  winter  months.  Well 
planned  mixed  borders,  covered  as  they  mostly  should  be  with  rock 
plants  forming  green  carpets,  should  have  few  gaps  in  early  summer, 
but  where  these  occur  they  may  be.  filled  up  with  half-hardy  plants 
as  the  stock  of  plants  may  permit,  Or  with  good  annuals.  It  is 
important  in  making  borders  to  use  the  finest  species  in  each  genus. 


Acanthus 

Achillea 

Acis 

Aconitum 

Adonb 

Agapanthus 

Asrostcmina 

AUiuin 

AllyAum 

Abtroemeria  in  var. 

Amaryllis 

Amberboa 

Anemone 

Anthericum 

Antirrhinum 

Arabis  ^ 

Arenaria 

Argemone 

Armeria 

Amebia 

Arum 

Aster 


Aubrietta 

Barton  ia 

Beilts 

Bocconia 

Brachycome 

Brodisea  in  var. 

Calendula 

Calla 

Calliopsis 

Calochortus 

Caltha  in  var. 

Campanula 

Carnations 

Catananche 

Centaurea 

Cerastium 

Cheiranthus 

Che  lone 

Chionodoxa 

Chrysanthemu  m 

Colchicum 

Convallaria 


Convolvulus 

Coreopsis 

Corydalis 

Crocus 

Cyclamen 

Cypripedium 

Ihslphinium 

Dtanthus 

Diclytra 

Digitalis 

Dodecatheon 

Doronicum 

Dryas 

Kchinopit 

Epilobium 

Epimedium 

£remuru& 

Erigeron 

Erc^ium 

Eryngium 

Er>-thronium 

EschschoUzia 


Eutoca 

Hollyhock 

Fritillaria 

Hyacinthus 

Fuchsia 
Fjtnkia  ^ 
Gaillardia 

Iberis 

Iris 

Ixiolirion 

Galanthus 

Kniphofia 

Galtonia 

Lathyrus 

Gentiana 

Lavatera 

Geranium 

Lavandula 

Geum 

Leucojum 

(31adtolus 

Lilium 

God^tia 

Linaria 

^>:i 

^sophila 

Linum 

Hii 

enium 

Lobelia 

He 

ianthemum 

Lupinus 

Me 

ianthus 

Lychnis 

He 

ichrysum 

Lytho^>ermum 

He 

lleborus 

Lythrum 

^WHepatica 

Malorpe 

Hesperi* 

Malva 

Heuchera 

Meconopsiti 

Hi< 

«-acium 

Megasea 
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Border  Flowers  for  British  Gardens — continued. 


Trolllul 


Onlux 

PcHentilli 

PluDlar 

0<.>b» 

Primula 

Wtldutinii 
WaltAowcr 
Zcphynntfa 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   RESERVE  AND   CUT-FLOWER   GARDENS. 

Nothing  is  worse  in  gardening  than  the  way  in  which  plants  of 
all  kinds  are  huddled  ti^ether  without  regard  to  fitness  for  associa- 
tion in  stature,  in  time  of  blooming,  or  in  needs  of  culture.  The 
common  scene  of  confusion  is  the  shrubbery  border,  into  which 
Carnations,  annuals,  Alpine  flowers,  and  rampant  herbs  are  often  thrown, 
to  dwindle  and  perish.  There  is  no  shrubbery  border  that  could  not 
be  made  beautiful  by  carpeting  it  with  wood  and  copse  plants  of 
the  northern  world  in  broad  groups,  but  many  of  our  favourite  flowers 
are  not  wood  plants,  and  many — for  example,  Carnations — cannot 
maintain  the  struggle  against  the  bushes  and  trees.  Hardy  plants 
should  be  divided  into  two  broad  series  at  least — those  which  thrive  in 
and  near  woody  growth,  and  those  which  must  perish  there.  Solomon's 
Seal  and  the  blue  Apennine  Anemone  are  types  of  plants  that  one 
may  grow  in  any  shady  place :  Carnation,  Pink,  Auricula  are  among 
the  flowers  which  must  have  good  soil  and  be  kept  away  from  tree 
roots,  and  though  good  borders,  away  from  shrubby  growth,  grow 
many  plants  well,  a  further  division  of  the  work  will  be  found  wise  in 
many  places. 

One  good  plan  that  all  can  follow  is  the  growing  of  certain 
plants  without  heed  to  their  place  in  any  design,  but  not  in  any  kind 
of  "  mixed  border "  or  in  other  mixed  arrangements.  Many  hardy 
flowers  are  worthy  of  special  culture,  and  good  results  cannot  often  be 
got  without  it,  whether  we  grow  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pansies,  Phloxes, 
Lilies,  Stocks,  double  Wallflowers,  Cloves,  or  scarlet  Lobelias.  Even  a 
choice  annual,  such  as  Rhodanthe,  or  a  beautiful  Grass,  it  is  not  easy  to 
succeed  with  unless  it  has  a  fair  chance,  away  from  the  crowding  of 
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the  ordinary  mixed  border.     This  special  culture  of  favourite  flowers 

may  be  best  carried  out  in  a  plot  of  ground  set  aside  for  beds  of  the 

choicer  flowers,  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  or  near  the  kitchen  garden  or 

any  other  open  position,  sheltered,  but  not  shaded.     Such  ground 

should  be  treated  as  a  market  gardener  would  treat  it — well  enriched, 

and   open,  and  thrown  into  four-foot  beds ;  the  little  pathways  need 

not  be  gravelled  or  edged,  but  simply  marked  out  with  the  feet.    With 

the  aid  of  such  a  division  of  the  garden,  the  cultivation  of  many  fine 

hardy  plants  becomes  a  pleasure.     When  any  plant  gets  tired  of  its 

bed,  it  is  easy  to   make  the  Carnation  bed  of  past  years  the  bulb 

one  for  the  next  year,  and  so  on.     It  wbuld  be  easy  to  change  one's 

favourites  from  bed  to  bed,  so  that  deep-rooting  plants  should  follow 

surfaccf-rooting  kinds,  and  thus  the  freshness  of  the  garden  would  be 

kept  up.     If  any  edging  is  used,  it  should  be  of  natural  stone  sunk  in 

the  earth,  as  such  edgings  are  not  ugly  or  costly ;  but  the  abolition  of 

all  edgings,  beyond  one  or  two  main,  lines,  would  tend  to  simplify  the 

work.     Such  a  plot  is  excellent  for  giving  cut  flowers  in  quantity,  and 

is    also  a  great  aid  as  a  nursery,  while  it  would  also  be  a  help  to 

exchanges  with  friends  or  neighbours,  in  the  generous  way  of  all  true 

gardeners.     The  space  occupied   by  it   will  depend  upon    the  size 

and  wants  of  the  place ;  but,  wherever  the  room  can  be  spared,  an 

eighth  of  an  acre  might  be  devoted  to  the  culture  in  simple  beds 

of   favourite   flowers,  and  even   the  smallest  garden  should  have  a 

small  plot  of  this  kind. 

What  to  grow  in  the  Reserve  Garden. — Among  the  fair 

flowers  which  in  this  way  may  be  cultivated,  each  separately  and 
well,  are  the  delightful  old  Clove  Carnations — ^white,  crimson,  and 
scarlet,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  ;  tafll  Phloxes,  so  fair  in  country 
gardens  in  the  autumn  ;  scarlet  Lobelias,  splendid  in  colour  ;  Pinks  of 
many  kinds ;  Persian  and  Turban  Ranunculus ;  bright  old  garden 
Anemones,  and  the  finer  species  of  Anemone  ;  Lilies,  and  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  splendid  kinds  introduced  into  our  gardens  within  the 
past  dozen  years  from  California  and  Japan ;  tall  perennial  Delphiniums^ 
with  their  spikes  of  blue  ;  double  Rockets  ;  beautiful  Irises,  English,. 
Spanish,  Japanese,  and  German  ;  Pansies  in  great  variety ;  Tiger 
Flowers  ;  the  Columbine,  including  the  lovely  blue  Columbine  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  Pyrethrums,  Chinese  Pinks,  Scabious,  Sweet 
Williams ;  Stocks  of  many  kinds  ;  Wall-flowers,  double  and  single ; 
the  annual  Phloxes  ;  Zinnias,  which,  if  grown  as  grown  abroad — that 
is  to  say,  well  and  singly  grown — are  fine  in  colour ;  China  Asters^ 
quilled  and  others  ;  the  Sweet  Sultan,  in  two  or  three  forms  ;  showy 
tricolour  Chrysanthemums ;  Grasses  for  cutting  in  winter ;  Grape 
Hyacinths  ;  rare  Narcissus  ;  Meadow  Saffrons  ;  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ; 
Crocuses,  the  autumnal  as  well  as  the  vernal  kinds ;  Dahlias,  cactus 
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and  single ;  Paeonies ;  Primroses,  double  and  single ;  Pentstemons  ; 
Polyanthus  ;  Oxlips ;  Tulips,  many  early  and  late  kinds ;  Sweet 
Violets  ;  American  Cowslips  ;  Gladioli ;  Ctiinstmas  Roses  ;  and,  lastly. 
Everlasting  Flowers,  which  may  be  grown  with  the  pretty  Grasses, 
and,  like  them,  be  gathered  for  the  house  in  winter.  All  these  fair 
flowers  deserve  care  in  the  gardens,  and  should  not  be  trusted  to  the 
too  often  ill-cultivated  slips  called  "  mixed  borders,"  and  many  other 
plants  which  we  wish  to  increase  or  take  good  care  of. 

In  these  special  plots  for  hardy  flowers  arc  included  the  various 
hardy  florists'  flowers.  The  term  "  florists'  flowers  "  was  once  applied 
to  flowers  supposed  to  be  popular  with  amateurs  and  florists,  but  it  had 
never  any  clear  meaning.     A  Rose  is  a  florist's  flower;  but  it  is  more 
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it  is  everybody's  flower,  and  we  call  it  a  Rose,  having  no  use  for 
any  other  term.  The  reserve  garden  is  a  good  place  to  grow  flowers 
for  cutting  for  the  house.  The  enemy  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  cut 
flowers  has  hitherto  been  the  gardener ;  but  he  was  limited  in  his 
cutting  operations  to  glass-houses,  which  he  naturally  wished  to  keep 
gay.  A  supply  equal  to  that  of  a  dozen  plant  houses  can  be  got  from 
an  open  square  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  any  piece  of  good  ground. 
For  eight  months  there  is  a  procession  of  open-air  flowers,  which  can 
easily  be  grown  in  sufllicient  quantity  to  allow  the  cutting  of  plenty 
for  every  want.  A  bed  or  a  few  lines  of  each  favourite  in  a  plot  of 
good  soil  would  give  a  great  number  of  flowers,  and  these,  aided  by 
the  Roses  and  other  bush  and  tree  flowers  about  the  garden,  would 
yield  all  the  flowers  that  a  lai^e  house  would  require,  and  many 
besides  for  hospitals  and  for  those  who  have  not  gardens.     Flowers 
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grown  for  cutting  should  be  carefully  selected  as  regards  odour,  form, 
and  colour,  and  the  gardener  should  do  all  he  can  to  carry  out  an  idea 
tending  so  much  to  give  people  pleasure  at  home,  and  the  smallest 
country  place  can  afford  a  plot  of  ground  to  grow  flowers  for  cutting. 

Double  Cropping  of  Beds. — We  have  had  evidence  of  the  good 

way  in  which  inter-cropping  suits  plants  in  nursery  beds,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  in  rich  ground  of  two  plants  wholly 
different  in  their  nature  is  a  good  plan.     A  collection  of  Narcissi,  with 
lines  between  of  Delphiniums  and  hardy  Fuchsias,  that  is  to  say,  two 
lines  of  each  in  a  4ft.  bed,  will  thrive.     The  same  is  true  of  other 
hardy  spring  bulbs,  which  may  be  alternated  with  the  choicer  peren- 
nials that  bloom  in  autumn  ;  and  this  way  is  a  good  one  for  people 
who  live  in  their  gardens  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  as  it  secures 
two  distinct  seasons  of  bloom  in  the  same  ground.     This  applies  to 
store  beds  as  distinct  from  the  regular  flower  garden,  though  some 
kind  of  inter-cropping  would  give  an  excellent  result  in  the  flower 
garden  also  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  have  beds  of  Roses,  we  might  have 
them  carpeted  with  early  bulbs,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  so 
also  with  Paeonies  and  many  other  flowers.    It  wants  some  care  to 
find  out  which  go  best  together ;  but,  given  that,  all  is  easy  enough. 

Gardens  of  One  Flower. 

Apart  from  the  reserve  garden,  with  its  flowers  in  close  masses,  we 
may  have  gardens  of  a  favourite  flower  and  its  forms,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  a  family  or  adding  to  it  by  collecting  or  cross-breeding. 
Such  gardens  now  and  then  owe  their  existence  to  the  difficulty  of 
cultivating  a  flower,  as  was  the  case  of  a  charming  garden  of  the 
lovely  forms  of  our  native  Primrose  fornried  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
thus  describes  it : — 

"  A  Primrose  Garden. — No  flower  better  deserves  a  garden  to 
itself  than  the  Primrose.  It  is  so  old  a  favourite,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated into  so  many  forms,  that  any  one  determined  to  have  a  Primrose 
garden  may  choose  the  kind  he  likes  best,  and  set  to  work  accordingly. 
There  are  the  single-stalked  Primroses,  the  earliest  of  all,  flowering 
from  the  middle  of  March  onwards,  while  some  may  be  had  in  bloom 
as  soon  as  the  end  of  February.  They  range  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  deep  primrose,  and  from  palest  pinky-lilac  through  strong 
red-purples*  to  a  colour  nearly  approaching  blue,  and  there  are  also 
rich  reds  of  many  shades.  There  is  not  as  yet  any  Primrose  of  a  true 
pink  colour,  nor,  though  the  type  colour  is  yellow,  are  there  as  yet  any 
strong  yellows  of  the  orange  class.  There  are  also  double  Primroses 
in  nearly  all  the  same  colourings.  The  Polyanthus,  with  its  neat 
trusses  of  small   flowers,  though   beautiful   in  the  hand  and  indis- 
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pensable    in  the  good   garden  of  hardy  flowers,  is  not  a  plant  for 

the  Primrose  garden,  as  it  makes  no  show  in  the  mass.     The  grand 

Primroses  for  garden  effect  are  the  large  bunch-flowered  kinds,  white, 

yellow,  and  orange-coloured,  red,  crimson,  and  rich  brown  ;  of  infinite 

variety  in  form,  texture,  habit,  and  colouring,  easy  to  raise  to  any 

amount  by  seed,  as  also  by  division  of  the  older  plants.     A  Primrose 

garden    (part  of  which  is  here  illustrated),  that  for  some  years  has 

been  an  ever-increasing  source  of  pleasure  and  interest  to  its  owners, 

was  formed  a  few  years  ago  by  making  an  opening  about  70  yards 

long,  and  varying  from  10  yards  to   15  yards  wide,  through  a  wild 

copse    of  young   Birch  trees.     The  natural  soil  was  very  poor  and 

sandy,  so   it   was   prepared   by  a  thorough   trenching  and  a   liberal 

addition  of  loam  and  manure,  which  has  to  be  renewed  every  year. 

Xo  formal  walks  are  made,  but  one   main   track   is   trodden   down 

about  2  feet  wide  near  the  middle  of  the  space,  dividing  into  two  here 

and  there,  where  a  broader  clearing  makes  it  desirable  to  have  two 

paths  in  the  width.     The  older  divided  plants  are  put  into  groups 

of  a   colour  together,  from  twenty  to   fifty  of  a  sort.     The  groups 

of  seedlings  are  of  necessity  more  various,  though  they  are  more  or 

less  true  to  the  parent  colour,  so  that  a  patch  of  a  hundred  seedlings 

— from   yellows,  for  instance — will   give  a  general  effect  of  yellow 

throughout  the  group.     The  whites  and  yellows  are  kept  at  one  end 

of  the  garden,  and  the  reds  at  the  other ;  the  deepest  yellows  next  to 

the  reds.     Seen  from  a  little  distance,  the  yellow  and  white  part  of  the 

Primrose  garden  looks  like  a  river  of  silver  and  gold  flowing  through 

the  copse.     The  white  stems  of  the  Birches  and  the  tender  green  of 

their  young  leaves  help  to  form  a  pretty  picture,  which  is  at  its  best 

when  the  whole  is  illuminated  by  the  evening  sunlight." 


Same  of  the  Plants  for  Reserve  Garden  and  for  Cutting  Flowers. 


Caniatioos 

Pyrethnim 

Phloxes 

Schixostylb 

Scvlet  Lobelias 

Chinese  Pinks 

Pinks 

Scabious 

Double  Rockets 

Blue  Cornflower 

Iris 

Sweet  WUliams 

Psnsics 

Stocks 

Alftroniiena 

Wallflowers 

Ttsridia 

Grape  Hyacinths 

Coll 


Grasses,     the     more 

1  Campanula 

graceful  kinds 

Chrysanthemums 

Zinnias 

Meadow  Safirons 

Sweet  Sultan 

Roses 

Ranunculus 

Crinum 

Anemone 

Crocus 

Lilies 

Dahlia 

Delphiniums 

Paeonies 

Narcissus 

Pentstemon 

China  Asters 

Primroses 

Polyanthus 

Oxhps 

Tulips 

Violets 

American  Cowslips 

Gaillardia 

Gladiolus 

Everlastings 

Christmas  Koses 

Lenten  Roses 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

HARDY   BULBOUS   AND   TUBEROUS   FLOWERS,  AND   THEIR 
GARDEN   USE. 

At  no  distant  time  lists  of  these  things  were  mostly  looked  at  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  few  bulbs  to  force,  but  that  day  is  past,  at  least, 
for  all  who  now  see  the  great  part  ^hich  hardy  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants  must  take  in  the  outdoor  gardens  of  the  future.  Since  those 
days  the  hills  of  California  and  of  Japan  alone  have  given  us  a  noble 
lily  garden,  and  the  plants  of  this  order  in  cultivation  now  form  a 
lovely  host.  We  are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  want  novelties  as  know- 
ledge of  how  to  make  effective  use  of  the  nobler  plants,  such  as  the 
Narcissus,  the  glory  of  the  spring,  as  the  Lily  is  of  the  summer 
garden. 

We  may  indeed  be  often  tempted  with  Zephyr  flowers,  and  Ixias 
and  other  plants,  beautiful  in  warmer  countries  than  ours,  but  delicate 
here,  and  only  living  with  us  as  the  result  of  care  which  is  quite 
needless,  but  there  are  so  many  lovely  things  from  the  mountains  and 
plains  of  the  northern  world,  and  from  the  mountains  in  all  parts,  as 
hardy  as  the  wild  Hyacinths  of  British  woods,  that  our  search  will 
be  more  for  the  nobler  materials  and  how  to  make  artistic  use  of  them 
than  in  quest  of  novelty  as  such. 

Lilies. — It  would  be  fair  to  begin  with  the  Snowdrop,  but  we  will 
take  the  plants  in  the  order  of  their  value ;  and,  having  regard  to  past 
service  and  the  present  beauty  of  the  Lilies,  they  should  take  the  first 
place  among  hardy  bulbs.  Who  of  those  who  remember  the  Orange 
and  White  Lilies  of  all  English  and  Irish  gardens  would  have  looked 
for  the  splendid  Lilies  that  have  come  to  us  within  less  than  a 
generation  ?  For  size,  and  form,  and  lovely  colour  they  surpass  all 
we  had  ever  dreamt  of  even  among  tropical  flowers.  The  variety  is 
so  great  that  a  volume  would  be  required  to  describe  them ;  the 
catalogues  give  us  many  of  their  names.     The  main  thing  for  all  who 
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care  for  them  is  how  to  possess  their  beauty  with  the  least  amount  of 
care  and  disappointment ;  and,  happily,  the  question  has  been  solved 
for  many  handsome  kinds  by  planting  them  in  the  peat  beds  that 
were  made  at  first  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  American  shrubs. 
Some  of  the  finest  Lilies  thrive  admirably  in  these,  and  by  adding 
here  and  there  deep  leaf-mould,  rotten  cow  manure,  and  the  like, 
other  kinds  may  be  grown,  for  some  Lilies  thrive  best  in  such  soil.  Nor 
need  we  neglect  the  mixed  borders  because  we  have  new  ways  for  our 
Lilies,  as  several  of  the  European  Lilies  thrive  perfectly  in  ordinary 
borders.  They  may  be  naturalised  too,  or  some  of  them,  in  deep 
moist  peat  bottoms  ;  for  example,  the  American  swamp  Lily  (L. 
superbum).  The  niania  for  draining  everything  might  even  lead  to 
evil  in  the  case  of  some  Lilies  which  inhabit  the  cold  northern  woods, 
and  which  do  with  a  very  different  degree  of  moisture  from  that 
required  by  the  Lilies  of  California,  where  the  soil  in  summer  is 
as  road  dust  on  a  dry  hill.  Lilies  are  so  varied  in  their  nature 
and  stature  that  they  may  adorn  almost  any  aspect  in  sun  or 
shade.  The  new  and  rare  among  them  will  have  special  beds  or 
borders,  and  we  have  Lily  men  and  even  Lily  maniacs  who  will  have 
Lily  gardens.  And  as  these  lovely  flowers  tumble  into  our  lap,  as 
it  were,  from  the  woods  and  hills  of  Western  China,  Japan,  and 
California,  untouched  by  man  until  he  found  them  made  to  his  hand 
a  few  years  ago,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  would 
take  care  of  themselves,  if  trusted  in  likely  spots,  with  us.  I  put 
some  of  the  Panther  Lily  deep  in  a  leafy  hollow  in  a  Sussex  wood, 
just  to  see  if  it  would  survive  in  such  conditions.  Whether  owing  to 
a  series  of  cold  wet  seasons  and  the  want  of  the  glorious  sun  of  the 
hills  in  Nevada  County,  California,  where  I  found  it,  we  know  not, 
but  after  the  first  season  it  did  not  come  up.  I  thought  no  more  of 
it,  but  a  friend  going  into  the  same  wood  some  years  afterwards  found 
a  colony  of  it  in  bloom.  So  that  we  must  not  always  cry  out  if 
Lilies  do  not  come  up,  as  they  have  a  way  of  resting  for  a  year  now 
and  then. 

Narcissus. — Next  to  the  Lily  in  value  as  an  outdoor  flower  is  the 
Narcissus,  though  when  we  know  the  Iris  better  it  may  find  a  high 
place.  But  the  wondrous  development  of  the  garden  forms  of  Nar- 
cissus during  recent  years,  and  their  fitness  for  our  climate,  give  it 
great  value.  Mountain  plants  in  origin,  for  the  most  part  they  are 
as  haijjly  as  riversidje  rushes,  and  those  few  southern  forms  that  will 
only  live  in  dry  banks  and  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls  need  not  concern 
us  who  look  for  pictures  of  Narcissi  in  the  open  air.  We  have 
not  to  ask  where  the  Narcissi  will  grow,  as  there  are  few  places  they 
will  not  grow  in  with  the  usual  garden  culture,  and  in  some  cool, 
loamy  soils  they  take  to  the  turf  as  ducks  to  water.     Hence  it  is  easy 
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on   many  soils  to  have  a  spring  garden  of  these  flowers,  naturally 

grouped  and  massed,  set  in  turf,  and  giving  us  many  flowers  for  the 

house  as  well  as  pictures  in  lawn  and  meadow.    For  this  purpose  what 

IS  chiefly  wanted  is  that  the  bulb  growers  should  offer  the  best  hardy 

sorts    for  the   wild  garden  by  the  thousand   at  low  rates.      These 

precious  early  flowers  will  also  have  their  place  in  the  garden  for  cut 

flow^ers  or  the  nursery  bed,  where  the  many  new  forms  of  Narcissi 

raised  in  England  must  take  their  place  until  they  become  plentiful. 

The  true  hardiness  of  the  flower  allows  of  its  being  enjoyed  in  all 

parts  of  these  scattered  islands,  from   Scilly,  where  it  is  grown  in 

quantities  for  the  markets,  to  the  north  of  Scotland.     In  Ireland  the 

Narcissus   is   at  home,  and   there   are  excellent  collections   in   the 

Collie  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin  and  also  at  Glasnevin,  while  there 

is  a  very  well-grown  one  at  Cork,  and  Miss  Currie,  of  Lismore,  grows 

many  of  the  most  precious  kinds.     In  old  days  the  white  Narcissi 

grown  in  the  gardens  spread  here  and  there  into  orchards  and  fields, 

and  so  it  happens  that  now  we  have  to  seek  in  Ireland  some  of  the 

graceful  white  Narcissi. 

Iris. — The  Iris  is  oile  of  the  oldest  of  our  garden  flowers,  in  many 
forms  too,  but,  like  the  Lily,  it  has  come  to  us  in  greater  novelty  and 
beauty  of  recent  years,  and  as  districts  in  Central  Asia  and  Asia 
Minor  are  opened  to  collectors,  we  must  have  our  Iris  gardens  too. 
And  what  so  fair  as  an  Iris  garden  ?  They  are  the  Orchids  of  the 
north,  many  of  them  as  hardy  as  reeds,  and  with  more  richness  of 
colour  than  Orchids.  The  old  Irises  of  our  gardens  are  usually  of 
the  Germanica  class  ;  there  is  much  variety  among  these  groups,  and 
th^  are  very  hardy  and  precious,|and  excellent  for  the  adornment  of 
gardens  and  even  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  as  we  see  in  France,  the 
Iris  of  this  great  group  havingTrvaluable^power  of  thriving  on  such 
surfaces  as  well  as  on  good  soil. 

There  is  a  group  of  waterside  and  water-loving  Iris,  much  less  seen 
in  our  gardens  than  the  above,  and  some  of  them  not  yet  come  to  us, 
but  of  great  value.  They  are  allied  to  the  common  yellow  Iris  of  our 
watercourses,  but  are  taller  and  richer  in  colour,  the  golden  Iris 
(Aurea),  Monnieri,  and  Ochroleuca  being  the  best  known  so  far,  and 
very  free,  hardy,  and  beautiful  plants  they  are,  thriving,  too,  almost 
anywhere,  but  best  in  rich,  moist  soil.  And  we  have  the  distinct  gain 
of  the  splendid  Japanese  Iris,  in  its  many  strange  forms,  the  Japanese 
surpassing  all  waterside  Irises  in  its  wide  range  of  colour,  though  most 
beautiful  perhaps  in  its  simple  forms,  white  and  purple.  This  plant, 
though  its  beauty  suggests  that  of  the  tropics,  will  grow  side  by  side 
with  our  great  water  dock  by  any  lake  side,  or  even  in  a  clay  ditch, 
where  only  the  coarsest  weeds  live.  The  Siberian  Iris  and  the  forms 
near  it  are  very  graceful  beside  streams  or  ponds,  either  in  open   or 
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copsy  places,  and  far  more  graceful  and  charming  in  such  positions 
than  in  set  borders.  All  these  water-loving  Irises  will  do  for  the  wild 
garden  in  bold  groups  when  we  can  spare  them. 

Then  there  are  the  brilliant  purple  and  gold  Iris  reticulata  and  its 
allies,  little  bulbous  Irises,  for  the  spring  garden,  early  and  charming 
things,  many  beautiful  ;  Irises  that  flower  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
like  the  Algerian  Iris  ;  others  happy  in  Britain  on  warm  soils  and 
warm  corners,  and  some  for  the  rock  garden,  like  the  crested  Iris  ;  and 
the  many  pretty  forms  of  Iris  pumila,  of  some  of  which  edgings  were 
made  in  old  gardens.  The  foliage  of  the  evergreen  Iris  is  so  graceful 
and  usually  so  nice  in  colour  that  artistic  use  may  be  made  of  it  in 
that  way.  The  most  novel  of  all  the  groups  of  Iris,  however,  are  the 
Cushion  Irises,  which  promise  much  beauty,  but  are  yet  too  little  known 
to  see  how  far  that  beauty  may  be  preserved  in  our  gardens.  The  old 
Iris  Susiana  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  some  of  its  allies, 
like  I.  Lorteti  and  the  Wolf  Iris,  seem  more  hardy  and  not  less 
beautiful. 

TULIP.S. — The  old  garden  Tulip,  a  favourite  for  generations,  grown 
in  the  so-called  florist  varieties,  and  the  source  once  of  severe  mania,  is 
but  one  of  a  large  number  of  wild  Tulipa,  many  of  which  have  come 
to  us  of  late  years  from  Central  Asia.  The  old  Tulips  are  the  forms 
of  an  Italian  species  (T.  Gesneriana),  and  these  varieties  are  worthy  of 
all  the  attention  they  ever  had ;  but  the  wild  form  is  as  good  as  any  of 
its  varieties  for  splendid  effect,  and  a  selection  should  be  made  of  its 
simpler  colours,  including  a  good  white  and  yellow.  The  bedding 
Tulips,  which  are  earlier  in  blooming,  are  forms  of  T.  scabriscapa, 
though  useful,  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  for  their  effect  as  the  late 
tulips.  The  new  species  coming  from  Central  Asia  and  other  lands 
promise  to  be  very  valuable,  too,  for  their  effect,  though  our  climate 
may  not  suit  all  of  them,  as  it  does  the  fine  hardy  Gesneriana,  The 
colour  of  these  tulips  is  too  fine  to  be  missed,  and,  as  the  bloom  is  too 
short-lived  to  give  beds  under  the  windows  to  it,  the  best  way  is  to 
plant  them  in  borders,  and,  when  scarce,  in  the  nursery  ;  when  plenti- 
ful in  the  wild  garden.  I  put  some  in  new  hedgerow  banks  a  few 
years  ago,  and  also  the  wood  tulip  in  a  meadow  regularly  mown,  and 
now  have  a  splendid  bloom  every  spring.  As  wild  tulips  abound  in 
the  south  of  Europe  travellers  might  often  get  many  roots  which 
could  be  tried  in  this  and  other  ways.  Some  of  the  bedding  tulips 
have  very  ugly  slaty  colours,  and  there  is  much  waste  in  planting 
them.  The  Dutch  bulb  raisers  care  more  for  variety  than  beauty  of 
colour,  but  the  aim  in  our  gardens  should  be  to  get  more  of  the  fine 
simple  colours,  and  the  wild  kinds  planted  so  far  as  we  may  in  effective 
ways;  a  few  trials  in  that  way  will  show  that  it  is  a  much  more  effective 
one  than  setting  out  the  plants  in  tile  or  other  patterns.     The  later 
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these  wild  tulips  come  into  bloom  the  better,  as  it  brings  their 
nobler  colour  in  when  the  harsh  changes  of  the  spring  are  nearly 
over,  and  in  the  north  they  will  come  in  with  the  early  summer  days. 
These  ideas  of  the  more  picturesque  planting  of  the  hardier  Tulips 
need  not  take  from  the  lover  of  the  old  florist  kinds  his  Tulip  garden, 
tthich  was  very  charming  with  its  long  beds  of  good  soil,  and  at  its 
best  in  some  sheltered — hedged  in  or  walled — garden. 

Crocus. — If  the  Crocus  has  any  fault  it  is  courage  in  coming  so 
early  that  it  has  to  face  every  trouble  of  the  spring,  and  green  winters 
induce  it  to  open  too  early.  Yet  what  promise  it  brings  us  of  the 
many-blossomed  spring  in  border  and  in  lawn  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
old  and  good  way  in  garden  borders,  the  Crocus,  at  least  all  the  forms 
and  series  and  the  hardy   and  vigorous   European   kinds,  is   easily 


naturalised  in  lawns  or  meadow  turf,  and  others  even  under  Beech  trees 
as  in  Crowsley  Park.  As  regards  this  question,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Crocus  is  wild  in  rich  meadow  grass  in  various  parts  of 
England,  at  Nottingham  and  in  Essex.  The  autumnal  kinds  may  be 
naturalised  too,  but  they  ask  perhaps  for  a  warmer  soil  than  the  vernal 
kinds.  Recent  years  have  brought  us  many  new  Crocuses.  The  eflect 
of  the  old  kinds  is  not  surpassed,  but  their  beauty  may  be  more  fully 
shown  than  in  lines  and  dots  by  scattering  them  in  natural-looking 
groups  in  grassy  places  among  trees  or  in  the  open  turf. 

Snowdrop  and  Snowflake. — The  old  Snowdrop  gives  as  good 
an  effect  as  any  other,  but  the  many  new  varieties  give  the  Snowdrop 
more  value.  Whether  these  new  forms  are  species  or  varieties  matters 
little ;  their  value  as  garden  plants  is  the  only  question  that  concerns 
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flower-gardeners.  Who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago  that 
our  Snowdrop  was  only  one  of  a  large  number  taking  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  other  regions  ?  Others 
are  coming,  and  when  these  increase  in  our  gardens  we  shall  have 
fresh  aids  to  make  our  spring  gardens  more  beautiful.  As  these 
new  kinds  are  mostly  plants  from  cool  regions,  they  will  probably 
be  easily  naturalised  in  many  soils.  The  snowflake  must  not  be 
forgotten — few  spring  flowers  are  more  free  than  the  vernal  and  late 
Snowflakes. 

SciLLAS,  Hyacinths,  and  like  Plants. — The  lovely  early- 
group  of  plants  allied  to  our  Wood  Hyacinth — Scilla,  Chionodoxa, 
and  Hyacinthus  (the  more  tiny  and  dwarf  wild  species  are  referred  to 
here  under  this  last  name) — ask  for  some  thought  as  to  their  artistic 
use.  The  Scillas  are  well  known,  but  the  newer  forms  of  Chionodoxa 
give  an  unlooked-for  loveliness  of  blue  very  early  in  the  spring,  and 
show  a  pretty  variety  in  their  delicate  colours ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
more  lovely  thing  among  them  than  the  Taurian  Scilla,  a  large  form  of 
the  long-neglected  Scilla  bifolia.  It  is  so  early  and  so  deep  a  blue  that 
one  may  get  rich  effects  with  it  very  early.  The  more  tiny  and  select 
of  all  these  plants  are  alpine,  delightful  for  rock-gardens,  and  all  the  more 
so  if  we  can  use  them  in  visible  groups.  The  stouter  kinds,  such  as 
the  larger  Chionodoxa,  are  coming  in  such  numbers  that  we  may  try 
their  effects  in  many  ways  ;  it  is  impossible  to  omit  them  from  what- 
ever kind  of  spring  gardening  we  adopt. 

The  common  Hyacinth — in  its  double  forms  at  least — is  so  stiff" 
that  we  take  little  interest  in  it  for  the  flower  garden(;  but  the 
simpler  colours  of  the  single  kinds  deserve  a  placey  Would  it  not 
be  worth  while  growing  the  single  Hyacinth  provincialis  from  which 
these  all  come  ?  Hyacinths  will  come  up  year  after  year  in  flower 
beds,  and  throwing  away  the  roots  after  once  blooming  is  a  mistake. 

Other  Lilies. — Apart  from  the  true  Lilies  there  are  certain 
plants  to  which  the  name  is  also  given  betimes,  such  as  the  Torch 
Lily  (Kniphofia),  the  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis),  the  Peruvian  Lily 
(Alstroemeria),  the  African  Lily  (Agapanthus),  the  Belladonna  Lily 
(Amaryllis),  the  Cape  Lily  (Crinum),  the  Plantain  Lily  (Funkia),  the 
Wood  Lily  (Trillium),  the  Mariposa  Lily  (Calochortus),  besides  other 
Lilies  that  do  not  come  under  our  present  heading,  or  which  do  not 
ask  for  thought  as  regards  their  effective  use. 

The  Torch  Lilies  are  brilliant  in  colour,  and  have  been  added 
to  of  recent  years,  but  severe  winters  have  thinned  them,  and  they 
will  always  be  best  in  dry  soils  and  in  sunny  positions,  protected 
in  winter.  They  are  best  kept  apart  from  flowers  more  refined  in 
colour,  such  as  the  Tea  Rose.  The  Day  Lilies  are  a  really  hardy 
race,  and  most  of  them  will  grow  anywhere.     With  their  fine  leaves 
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and  showy,  well-formed  flowers,  they  may  be  used  with  good  effect 
in   various   ways.      The   Peruvian    Lily   is   valuable,   but   far    more 
beautiful  on  warm  soils.     If  on  cool   soils — and  in  cool  districts    it 
fails — we  must  prepare  beds  for  it,/ but  the  best  way  in  gardening 
is  always  to  grow  the  flowers  that  thrive  without  great  labour  in  the 
soil  we  have./^  The  Belladonna  Lily  can  be  grown  in  no  more  effective 
way  than  the  old  one  of  planting  it  under  south  walls.     The  Cape 
Lilies  have   increased   of    late  years   from   hybrids   and    otherwise, 
and  are  w:orth  attention  in  deep  soil   in  warm   corners   near  walls 
that  protect  them  from  the  north.     The  African  Lily  is  most  important 
for  its  unrivalled  blue,  but,  save  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  south, 
where  it  may  live  in  the  open  air  protected,  it  is  essential  to  give 
it  greenhouse  or  like  protection  in  winter.     It  is  one  of  the  plants 
for  which  the  expense  of  tubs  or  large  pots  is  worth  indulging  in,  and 
there  are  new  and  handsome  kinds,  which  make  the  culture  more 
interesting.     The  Wood  Lilies   are   valuable   because   they   give   us 
effects  both  distinct  and  beautiful  in  peat  borders  or  bog  gardens. 
Shade  is  not  essential,  though  we  think  the  best  effects  are  attained  in 
half-shady  spots. 

The  Mariposa  Lilies  are  beautiful  indeed,  some  of  them  almost 
surpassing  any  flowers  of  the  old  world ;  but  they  come  from  one 
of  the  best  climates  and  warmest  soils  in  the  world,  and  one  can 
hardly  hope  that  they  will  thrive  in  our  climate  without  special  caire. 
Yet  such  charming  flowers  will  always  have  a  place  in  curious  gardens, 
where  they  will  thrive  in  frames  and  warm  corners.  Such  plants, 
however,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  much  effect  in  the  open  garden, 
though  new  kinds  are  being  brought  from  Western  America  which 
may  thrive  in  our  climate,  and  help  to  show  us  the  beauty  of  these 
singularly  lovely  things. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculus. — The  Poppy  Anemone  has  been 
a  welcome  flower  in  our  gardens  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  save  in  cold  soils  where  it  dwindles/  Many  now 
grow  it  well  from  seed,  but  the  old  way  of  planting  the  tubers  of 
favourite  kinds  and  colours  should  be  carried  out  in  the  flower  garden 
in  Rose  beds  or  in  any  beds  to  spare.  \  The  Scarlet  Anemone  and  its 
varieties  is  also  precious  ;  the  Star  Anemone,  so  charming  in  Italy  and 
Greece  in  •  spring,  is  rarely  seen  happy  in  our  gardens  which  are  too 
cold  for  it,  no  doubt,  so  it  may  well  be  left  out  in  favour  of  the  hardier 
sorts.  Valuable  as  the  brightest  Anemones  are,  the  old  Turban  and 
Persian  Ranunculus,  and  other  forms  were  once  a  great  charm  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  in  warm  soils,  where  they 
thrive,  but  they  perish  in  severe  winters,  and  require  some  care. 

Various. — The  old  Dog's-Tooth  Violet  of  the  mountains  of 
Europe  has  been  joined  in  our  gardens  of  recent  years  by  a  number  of 
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its  American  relations,  graceful  plants  for  peat  bgrdecs,  but  as  yet  not 

so  valuable  as  the  European  kind   in  its  various  forms,  which   are 

among   the  prettiest  early  spring  flowers.  /They  are,  moreover,  true 

wild  garden  plants,  which  thrive  in  turf,  coming  up  every  year  even 

more    faithfully  than  Crocus  or  Snowdrop.]    The  Snake's-head,  too 

rFritillaria),  is  a  charming  wild  garden  plant,  thriving  in  grass  in  rich 

or  wet  meadows ;  where  not  native  it  may  well  be  introduced.     The 

new  yellow  Fritillaries  give  a  greater  interest  to  this  group  of  plants, 

some  of  which  are  fitted  for  the  wild  garden,  but  we  never  could  see  . 

the  charms  of  the  Crown  Imperials,  with  their  offensive  odour.     The 

Stars  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum)  thrive  in  grass,  and  are  pretty 

in  it.     Unfortunately  the  handsome  Arabian  kind  is  not  hardy.     The 

Montbretias  are  plants  of  somewhat  recent  appearance  in  our  gardens, 

and  they  have  a  vigour  and  hardiness  we  do  not  look  for  in  Cape 

plants,  and  a  tenacious  way  of  growing  and  increasing  even  in  cold 

poor  soil,  and  are,  therefore,  valuable  where  we  wish  to  have  close 

tufts  of  graceful  leaves  and  gay  blossoms  below  flowering  shrubs  not 

set   too  closely  on  the  ground.     Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari)  are  often 

very  pretty,  and  nearly  always  hardy.     I  use  them  freely  in  grass, 

where  their  blue  is  very  pretty  in  spring.     The  choicer  newer  kinds 

will  find  a  place  in  the  nursery  beds  or  rock-garden  till  more  plentiful. 

Among  the  new  plants  we  have  one  of  fine  distinction   in   the 

Giant  .Asphodels  (Eremurus),  plants  of  noble  port  and  vigour,  but 

which,  though  here  and  there  grown  and  flowered  well,  are  not  as  yet 

proved  for  our  climate,  with  its  often  open,  snowless  winters.     We 

must  find  out  the  kinds  really  hardy  and  that  bloom  handsomely 

with  us  before  we  can  judge  of  their  value  in  the  flower  garden. 

/The  old  tiger  flowers  (Tigridia)  should  not  be  forgotten, 
especially  on  limestone  or  other  warm  soils,  where  they  are  most 
at  home.j  There  are  several  new  kinds,  which  make  the  family  of 
more  value.  Plants  that  give  much  pleasure  from  their  good  colours 
are  the  Triteleia  and  Brodioea.  Some  hew  and  pretty  effects  will  be 
given  by  the  best  of  these  as  soon  as  plentiful. 

So  noble  a  plant  as  the  Gladiolus  should  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
left  to  the  end,  but  the  fact  that  the  finest  class  are  only  half  hardy, 
and  require  care,  makes  them  less  important  in  our  country  than 
Lilies  and  Narcissi,  that  give  so  much  beauty  with  little  or  no  care. 
The  years  pass  so  swiftly,  and  are  so  full  of  cares,  that  things  demand- 
ing two  important  attentions  yearly — 1>.,  taking  up  and  planting — 
must  take  a  minor  place,  except  in  the  case  of  growers  who  make 
a  special  care  of  them.  The  groups  known  as  Lemoinei  and 
Saundersi  hybrids,  being  hardier,  give  better  results,  but  generally  our 
climate  is  against  the  older  Gladioli,  and  disease  very  often  comes 
with  any  large  attempt  to  grow  them. 
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Hardy  Bulbs  for  Cut  Flowers. — The  special  or  reserve  gar- 
den includes  beds  for  hardy  bulbs — a  very  good  way  of  growing  them, 
and  for  supplying  flowers  for  the  house.  A  curious  habit  of  the 
flowers  of  bulbs  is  that,  cut  from  the  plants  when  just  opening  and 
put  into  water,  they  get  larger  than  they  would  if  left  on  the  plants 
out  of  doors,  and  this  should  lead  us  to  encourage  many  lovely  flowers 
among  hardy  bulbs  that  are  among  the  best  for  our  rooms.  Hitherto 
the  horror  of  the  gardener  has  been  cutting  flowers  for  the  house  ;  but 
if  cutting  prolongs  his  bloom,  strengthens  his  plants,  and  gives  all 
who  care  for  his  flowers  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  them,  we  may  secure 
his  powerful  aid.  Consider  what  one  may  escape  in  storms,  frosts, 
and  other  dangers  if  a  flower,  cut  just  on  arriving  at  maturity,  lasts 


longer  indoors  than  out,  and  actually,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Xarcissus, 
gets  larger!  Narcissi,  through  their  hardiness  and  drooping  heads, 
endure  our  climate  better  than  any  other  flowers,  and  yet  severe 
storms  will  beat  them  about  and  destroy  flowers  that  might  have  lived 
for  days  in  the  house.  Large  showy  flowers  like  Tulips,  suffer  with 
everj"  heavy  shower.  Anything  which  makes  it  easier  to  have  flowers 
in  the  house  is  a  real  gain  ;  their  exquisite  forms  are  best  seen,  and  tell 
their  story  best  when  brought  near  to  the  eye.  A  flower  of  our  yellow 
wood  Tulip  opening  and  closing,  and  showing  its  changing  form  in  a 
room,  gives  ideas  of  beauty  which  cannot  be  gleaned  by  glancing  at 
a  bed  of  bulbs.  A  variety  of  hardy  bulbs  should  therefore  be  grown 
for  their  value  as  cut  flowers,  apart  from  their  use  in  the  garden. 
Hardy   Bulbs   among  Choice  Shrubs.— One  of  the  most 
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marked  improvements  is  the  planting  of  handsome  bulbs  in  masses  of 
Rhododendrons  and  like  bushes.  These  beds,  as  usually  planted,  are 
interesting  only  when  in  flower,  and  not  always  then,  owing  to  the 
flat  surface  into  which  the  shrubs  are  pressed ;  Lilies,  therefore, 
and  the  finer  bulbs  may  with  great  advantage  be  placed  among  the 
shrubs.  In  many  cases  where  this  plan  has  been  carried  out,  it 
has  almost  changed  the  entire  aspects  of  gardens,  and  given  various 
beautiful  types  of  life  instead  of  only  one,  and  many  fine  rare  bulbs 
find  a  home  in  such  beds,  which  should  be  sacred  from  the  spade. 
^In  placing  choice,  peat-loving  shrubs,  give  the  bushes  room  to  fully 
attain  their  natural  forms,  and  plant  the  interspaces  with  finer  bulbs.^ 
Light  and  shade,  relief  and  grace,  are  among  the  merits  of  this  mode 
of  planting,  j  Beds  of  the  smaller  shrubs  will  do  admirably  for  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  bulbs,  the  shelter  of  low  shrubs  being  an 
advantage  to  many  little  bulbs  whose  leaves  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
cold  winds.  In  this  way  we  get  relief,  variety,  and  longer  bloom, 
and  the  shrubs  show  their  forms  better  when  they  have  free  play  of 
light  and  air  about  them. 

Bulbs  in  Beds  on  Turf. — Bold  beds  of  Lilies  and  the  taller 
bulbs  are  admirable  for  the  lawn,  and  for  quiet  corners  of  the  pleasure- 
ground.  The  showy  beds  of  bulbs  which  are  to  be  seen  in  public  and 
other  gardens,  and  which  come  so  largely  into  spring  gardens,  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  beds  suggested  here  are  of  a  higher  and  more 
permanent  nature,  and  are  intended  to  be  placed  where  they  will  be 
let  alone.  At  Moulton  Grange  some  years  ago  I  saw  on  the  turf  in  a 
quiet  corner  a  bed  of  Tiger  Lilies  which  had  no  other  flowers  near  to 
mar  its  beauty.  It  was  a  large  oval  bed,  and  the  colour  of  the  finely 
grown  Lilies  was  brilliant  and  effective  seen  through  the  trees  a^nd 
glades.  In  point  of  colour  alone,  nothing  could  be  better ;  the  mass  of 
bloom  was  profuse,  and  the  plants,  about  6  feet  high,  told  well  in  the 
garden  landscape.  The  plants  had  a  great  advantage  in  habit,  form, 
and  colour  over  the  usual  dwarf  type  of  showy  "bedding"  plant 
Many  hardy  flowers  of  the  highest  beauty  would  have  as  effective 
colour  if  we  took  equal  pains  with  them.  Colour  on  a  6-foot  plant  is 
usually  more  effective  than  on  a  plant  6  inches  or  12  inches  high,  and 
some  hardy  Lilies  are  well  over  6  feet  high.  This  Lily  bed  was 
on  one  of  those  little  strips  of  turf  which  occur  by  most  shrubberies, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  a  walk,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  seen. 
Among  the  most  lovely  beds  are  those  of  the  nobler  Lilies,  while  Iris, 
and  many  beautiful  Day  Lily,  Paeony,  Gladiolus,  and  Cape  Hyacinth 
may  be  grouped  with  them  or  near  them.l  It  may  be  as  well  to  note 
that  what  is  meant  here  is  not  wild  gardening  with  bulbs,  but  very 
good  cultivation  of  them,  and  surfacing  and  edging  the  beds  with 
spring  flowers. 
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Soiie  Hardy  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Plants  Jor  British  Flower  Gardens. 

Calochorios  (;bdio)iK                     Narciwus  licilla  ^ 

urn                        Colchicum  Hyicinihui                 Omiihogalum  Stembcrru 

txamai.                ConvnllvU  Ins                              Oxalit  Tieiidia 

iBTvlhi                    Cracui  Ixiotirion                     Pmiia  Tnllium 

cmonc                        Ct-clamcn  LcilCDJUm                       Pancralium  Trilelcii 

he     um                 Eiylhtunium  Lilium                         PuKhhinia  Tntonin 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANNUAL     AND      BIENNIAL      PLANTS,     AND      HALF-HARDY     PLANTS 
ANNUALLY   RAISED   FROM   SEED. 

Whatever  we  may  do  with  perennials,  shrubs,  or  hardy  bulbs,  the 
plants  in  this  class  must  ever  be  of  great  value  to  the  flower-gardener; 
and  among  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  flower-garden  things  are 
often  those  of  annual  or  biennial  plants  :  tall  and  splendid  Stocks  in  a 
farmhouse  garden  on  a  chalky  soil,  seen  on  a  bright  day  in  early  spring ; 
Wallflowers  in  London  market  gardens  and  in  cottage  gardens,  when 
not  cut  down  by  cruel  winters ;  Snapdragons  on  old  garden  walls,  and 
bright  Mangolds  everywhere ;  Hollyhock  lines.  Sweet  Pea  hedges,  and 
Mignonette  carpets ;  Evening  Primrose,  Poppies,  Sweet  Scabious,  and 
Sweet-williams.  However  rich  a  garden  may  be  in  hardy  flowers  or 
bedding  plants,  it  is  wise  in  our  climate  to  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
annuals.  Although  they  do  not  last  so  long  in  bloom,  and  are  not  so 
fine  in  quality  as  Lilies  or  Roses,  yet  they  can  generally  be  depended 
upon  for  a  very  handsome  show  of  flower  in  early  autumn,  particularly 
in  northern  and  cool  districts.  In  some  cases  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
sacrifice  the  summer  garden  for  autumnal  flowering  plants,  but  where 
people  do  not  much  enjoy  their  garden  except  in  autumn,  it  is 
essential  to  make  good  use  of  those  treated  of  herein. 
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Where  the  choicest  flowers  are  grown  in  beds  near  the  house,  or  in 
what  should  be  the  flower  garden,  autumnal  annuals  are  not  so  good 
as  more  enduring  plants,  although  useful  as  an  aid.     In  many  cases 
the  best  way  would  be  to  grow  the  annuals  in  separate  borders,  even 
in  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  they  are  very  well  grown    at 
Campsey  Ash.     Like  most  other  plants,  they  enjoy  fresh  ground,  and 
where  they  are  grown  in  borders  by  themselves  it  is  easy  to  enrich 
the  ground,  and  make  it  fitted  for  them,  easier  than  when   grown 
among  perennials,  Roses  and  the  like.   With  this  precaution  the  culture 
is  very  simple ;  in  the  south  some  attention  to  watering  is  essential 
in  dry  years,  in  the  north  the  moist  cool  climate  gives  the  best  results. 

In  wet  seasons  and  in  wet  northern  districts  annuals  surprise 
us  by  their  vigour  and  beauty.  In  warmer  counties  the  effect  of  the 
heat  may  in  the  case  of  the  hardy  kinds  be  met  by  autumn-sowing  in 
good  rich  ground.  The  autumn  sowings  are  the  best.  The  plants 
not  only  flower  much  sooner,  but,  where  the  soil  and  climate  suit 
them,  they  are  stronger  and  more  beautiful.  The  reason  why  they 
are  so  often  seen  in  poor  condition  is  that  they  are  sown  on  hungry 
soil  and  are  crowded. 

Concerning  crowding,  "  Salmoniceps  "  writes  :  —  "I  have  just 
measured  a  plant  to-day  (October  4)  of  Nemophila  insignis,  sown 
more  than  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  in  flower  since  May,  and  measures 
now  4  feet  by  3  feet  10  inches.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  count 
the  blossoms,  although  they  are  not  so  large  as  the  earlier  ones.  The 
plant  grows  in  a  new  and  rich  border.  According  to  the  ordinary 
way  of  sowing  annuals,  this  single  plant  occupies  the  space  which  is 
usually  allotted  to  a  whole  packet  of  seed." 

In  nature,  annuals  are  usually  autumn-sown  and  gather  strength 
in  the  winter.  In  growing  a  number  of  annuals  from  various  countries, 
we  must  remember  that  our  winters  can  be  faced  by  the  hardy 
ones  only,  such  as  the  Sweet  Pea,  Cornflower,  Silene,  Nemophila,. 
Viscaria,  Limnanthes,  Larkspur,  Poppy,  and  Scabious.  Annuals  are 
best  in  masses  or  groups,  and  they  are  never  perhaps  so  full  of 
colour  and  beauty  as  on  an  old  rich  vine  border. 

In  considering  the  best  kinds  we  will  look  more  at  the  important 
groups  of  plants,  as  there  is  a  great  number  of  curious  kinds  that 
might  be  named  here,  but  they  are  not  so  important  for  effect 

Among  annual  and  biennial  flowers  we  have  the  lovely  Everlastings 
of  Australia,  which  have  an  order  of  beauty  quite  distinct  from  those 
we  see  in  gardens  into  which  annuals  do  not  enter.  Carefully  gathered, 
they  have  the  additional  charm  that  they  may  adorn  our  houses  during 
the  winter.  The  Pimpernels,  which  with  their  pretty  blue  flowers  were 
once  made  charming  use  of  in  gardens,  are  much  neglected.  The 
Mexican  Poppy  is  a  pretty  flow^er  and  quite  distinct.     Among  annuals 
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we  find  plants  of  fine  foliage  or  habit,  such  as  the  Hemp,  Castor  Oil 
Tree  and  other  MalloWs,  Maize  and  other  grasses,  Cotton  and  Blessed 
Thistles.      The   annual   Chrysanthemums  of  Southern  Europe   and 
Northern   Africa,   and  indeed   of  our   own  fields,   are  charming  in 
effect.     The  annual  Convolvuli  are  pretty,  and  in  southern  gardens 
may  be  used  charmingly.     The  annual  Larkspurs  are  so  little  used  in 
gardens  that  it  is  only  in  seed  farms  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  now  and  then  in  all  their  beauty.     The  annual  Chinese 
Pinks  are  very  charming  grown  in  sunny  beds  and  good  soil.     Our 
native  Foxglove,  which  takes  such  good  care  of  itself  in  many  of  our 
woodlands,  breaks  in  the  hands  of  the  gardener  into  beautiful  varieties 
well  worth  growing,  if  not  in  the  garden,  in  shrubberies  and  in  copses 
and  woods.     It  is  a  good  plan,  when  any  ground  is  broken  up  for 
fence-making  or  rough  planting,  to  scatter  a  few  seeds  of  the  white 
and  other  pretty  kinds  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
There  are  many  graceful  grasses  which  may  be  treated  as  annuals,  and 
their  flowers,  like  the  Everlasting  flowers,  be  in  bloom  through  the 
winter.     The  night-smelling  Stocks  will  appeal  to  some,  but  are  rather 
too  strong  in  odour  for  others.    The  annual  Hibiscus  when  well  grown 
are  effective  plants,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hollyhock,  for 
which  probably  the  best  way  is  to  raise  it  from  seed,  as  in  that  way 
we  can  fight  better  against  the  fungus  which  destroys  it.     The  Single 
Hollyhock  is  worthy  of  much  care  and  is  often  very  effective.     The 
Flaxes  are  very  pretty  annuals,  red  and  blue,  and  even  the  common 
cultivated  Flax  is  a  beautiful  plant.     The  beauty  of  the  Ice  plants,  of 
which  we  see  so  little  in  our  country,  is    fairly  shown   by  the  little 
annual  one.     In  our  day  quite  a  series  of  beautiful  forms  of  Mignon- 
ette have  come  to  add  to  the  charms  of  that  always  welcome  plant. 
The   annuaL  and  biennial   Evening  Primroses  are   often  extremely 
valuable  and  showy. 

The  Sweet  Scabious  are  pretty  and  varied  in  colour  and  so 
fragrant  Of  Sweet  Peas  there  is  a  delightful  series  in  our  own  day, 
when  so  many  kinds  have  been  raised  that  one  could  easily  make  a 
garden  of  them.  No  words  can  exaggerate  their  value,  either  in 
mixed  or  separate  colours,  and  they  should  be  both  autumn  and 
spring  sown,  so  as  to  get  a  chance  of  those  fine  tall  hedges  of  Sweet 
Peas  which  come  where  we  sow  in  autumn  and  get  the  plants  safely 
through  the  winter,  and  they  are  doubly  valuable  owing  to  the  many 
beautiful  new  kinds.  Zinnia  is  extremely  fine  in  colour,  but  in  our 
country  it  wants  warm  soils  and  the  best  positions  in  order  to  do  well. 
In  Italy,  Austria,  and  South  Germany  they  are  much  more  beautiful 
and  vigorous  than  with  us. 

Some  annual  plants,  like  the  Cornflower,  Sweet  Sultan,  Sweet  Pea, 
Scabious,  arc  precious  for  cutting  for  the  house,  and  may  be  grown 
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with  the  hardy  flowers  for  this  purpose  where  there  is  room  for  it  ; 
others  are  good  for  trellis-work,  and  others  for  surfaces  we  wish  to 
adorn  with  pretty  climbers,  such  as  Canary  Creeper,  Maurandya, 
Adlumia,  Gourds,  Convolvulus. 

The  various  French  and  African  Marigolds,  and  the  prettier  forms 
of  the  pot  Marigold,  are  very  showy  plants,  and,  for  those  who  love 
much  colour,  are  almost  essential,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
various  annual  Calliopsis.     The  China  Aster  used  to  be  grown  much 
better  than  it  is  generally  now,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  where  people 
do  not  get  much  colour  from  other  plants,  such  as  Roses  and  the 
finer  perennials,  the  China  Aster  in  its  many  forms  is  useful.     But 
more  important  by  far  are  the  various  kinds  of  Stock,  which  have  the 
added  charm  of  fragrance,  and  which  do  so  well  in  many  gardens 
with  light  and  warm  soils  in  the  north  and  in  Scotland.     Cosmos  are 
pretty  plants  worthy  of  a  place,  and  the  best  of  the  annual  kinds 
of  Datura  are  picturesque  and   distinct.    Chinese   Pinks  are  very 
beautiful  and  charming  in  variety.     The  Gaillardias,  which  are  such 
poor  perennials  in    many  soils,  are  in  some  cases  better  raised  as 
annuals,  and  there  are  annual  kinds  of  value.     The  Gilias  are  very 
pretty,  varied,  and  hardy,  and  some  very  dwarf,  forming  a  carpet  for 
taller  plants. 

The  Godetias,  allied  to  the  Evening  Primroses,  are  handsome  when 
well  grown,  especially  the  white  and  simple  coloured  kinds,  and 
where  they  live  over  the  winter,  from  autumn  sowing,  they  are  very 
strong  and  handsome  the  following  year.  The  many  varieties  of  the 
annual  Ipomae  are  graceful,  there  being  much  charming  variety 
among  the  blooms,  and  with  these  may  be  named  the  various  kinds 
of  Convolvulus  minor,  which  does  not  climb.  Lavatera  and  Malope 
are  handsome  plants  in  the  autumn  garden,  as  are  the  JLupins,  well 
grown,  and  the  new  Nemesia  from  the  Cape  is  charming.  The  white 
Tobacco  and  the  true  Tobacco  are  handsome  in  warm  soils.  We 
think  the  various  Nigellas  very  interesting,  while  every  one  should 
have  the  annual  Phloxes,  now  to  be  had  in  such  good  colours,  and 
the  Portulacas,  which  are  so  showy  on  warm  borders.  The  Salpi- 
glossis  is  a  beautiful  plant,  especially  where  we  take  the  trouble  to 
select  the  simpler  colours,  the  amber  coloured  one  being  very  fine. 
The  Sweet  Scabious  has  charming  varieties,  and  is  often  very  fine 
in  colour,  though  not  so  good  on  heavy  and  cool  soils. 

The  Sweet  Sultans  are  pretty,  and  useful  for  cutting  for  the  house, 
and  Love-lies-bleeding  (Amaranthus)  and  its  allies  are  quaintly 
effective.  The  Snap-Dragons,  which  are  often  treated  as  annuals,  are 
frequently  excellent  when  grown  in  their  simple  colours,  the  striped 
kinds  not  being  nearly  so  good  in  effect  The  annual  Poppies  are 
essential  where  a  good  display  is  hoped  for  from  annuals,  also  the 
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Mexican  and  Californian  Poppies.  Such  handsome  plants  as  the 
varieties  of  Tropicolum  are  also  many  of  them  beautiful  annuals. 
Among  plants  of,  perhaps,  less  importance  than  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding, the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Bartonia,  Brachycome, 
Calandrinia,  Cosmidium,  Nolana,  Didiscus,  Kaulfussia,  Linum,  Lobelia, 
Martynia,  Mesembryanthemum,  Nycterinia,  Platystemon,  Saponaria, 
Senecio,  Stenactis.and  Xeranthemum,as  affording  some  good  plants  for 
those  interested  in  flower  gardening  with  annual  and  biennial  plants. 
Half-hakuy  Plants  treated  as  Annuals.— It  is  not  every- 
one who  has  the  means  to  winter  a  large  number  of  tender  bedding 


plants,  and  the  keeping  of  a  large  stock  involves  much  work,  and 
takes  up  space  that  might  be  better  occupied.  But  a  garden  may 
be  made  very  gay  in  summer  with  half-hardy  plants  raised  from 
seed,  and  without  keeping  a  single  plant  over  the  winter  in  the 
greenhouse.  In  seedlings  there  may  be  differences  in  habit  and 
colour,  but  this  should  be  no  objection.  There  are  a  few  plants 
which  come  from  seed  true  to  the  type  through  many  generations, 
like  Verbena  venosa.  Seedling  Verbenas  make  a  handsome  bed. 
and  usually  do  much  better  so  grown  than  from  cuttings.  Balsams, 
again,  are  not  half  so  much  used  for  open-air  decoration  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  and  those  who  have  only  seen  them  starving  in  small 
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pots  cannot  form  an  idea  of  their  beauty  when  planted  out  in  good 

open    soil,  away  from  trees  and    in  warm  soils.     Take   the   border 

Pansies  in  various  shades  of  purple,  yellow,  and  white.     Varieties  may 

be    raised  in  the  early  spring   for  planting  out   the   same  summer, 

and   so   of  the  Verbena,  Pelargonium,  Pyrethrum,  Salvia  patens,  S. 

argentea.    Heliotrope,   and   Snapdragons,   which  should  be  sown  in 

heat  in  January  ;  to  the  Petunia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Dianthus,  Indian 

Pink,    Ageratum,  and  Lobelia,   which   in  February  should  be  sown 

in  pans  in  heat,  and,  if  kept  growing,  will  be  ready  for  planting  out 

in  May.     Begonias  for  bedding  may  be  grown  from  seed  in  the  same 

year,  but  are  more  effective  if  raised  during  the  preceding  year,  selected 

according  to  colour,  and  stored  in  winter  ready  for  bedding  out  early 

in  summer.     Fuchsias  sown  in  January  flower  well  in  August.     Of 

fine-leaved  plants  which   can  be    raised    from   seed  for  use   in    the 

open-air  the  same  year,  there  are  Amaranthus,  Celosia,  Centaurea, 

Cineraria,  Humea,  Canna,  Chamaepeuce,  Nicotiana,  Ricinus,  Solanum, 

and  Wigandia. 

Old  plants  of  Verbenas  and  like  plants  kept  through  the  winter 
harbour  the  eggs  of  vermin  always  ready  to  eat  up  the  collection 
if  it  is  neglected  for  a  week,  but,  starting  with  clean  houses  and 
frames,  and  with  seeds  in  early  spring,  the  gardener  makes  a  better 
fight  against  his  many  insect  enemies.  As  regards  the  plants  one 
would  like  to  raise  in  this  way,  seedsmen  should  select  and  fix  distinct 
colours  of  different  races  of  plants.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select 
a  bluish  or  purple  Verbena  which  one  might  count  on  as  coming 
pretty  true  from  seed.  We  have  so  much  relied  upon  cuttings  and 
old  plants  that  the  raising  of  fine  seedlings  has  seldom  had  fair 
attention.  Many  raise  seeds,  but  few  give  the  early  thinning,  the 
light,  the  sturdy  growth,  and  the  unchecked  culture  that  seedlings 
require  ;  but  now,  when  we  may  raise  not  only  the  annual  pure  and 
simple,  but  the  half-hardy  flower-garden  plants,  and  the  nobler  hardy 
plants  like  Carnations  and  Hollyhocks,  seed-raising  for  the  flower- 
garden  deserves  much  attention. 

Biennial  Plants  are  usually  such  as  make  their  growth  in 
one  year  and  flower  the  next,  but  the  line  between  biennial 
and  annual  is  not  a  strict  one,  because  in  their  native  countries 
annual  plants  often  spring  up  in  one  year,  and  flower  the  next. 
In  countries  with  open  winters  and  hot  summers,  annuals  do  so 
naturally,  and  begin  to  grow  in  the  first  rains  through  the  winter, 
and  flower  strongly  the  next  year — these  often  being  kinds  sown  in 
spring  in  gardens.  Hollyhocks,  Foxgloves,  Chimney  Campanula, 
and  Sweet  Williams  come  under  this  head,  but  in  some  cases  early 
raising  in  spring  gives  us  a  chance  of  blooming  some  of  them  the 
same  year  as  they  are  sown.     In  any  case  it  is  better  for  simplicity's 
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sake  to  group  all  annual  and  biennial  plants  together,  and  with  them 
the  half-hardy  plants  raised  from  seed  for  use  in  the  flower  garden,  as 
the  work  of  raising  all  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same. 

Some  of  the  more  important  Families  of  Annual  and  Biennial  Plants,    and  of 
Half-hardy  Plants  raised  from  Seed  for  the  Flower  Garden. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FLOWERING   SHRUBS  AND  TREES,  AND  THEIR  ARTISTIC   USE. 

Spring  comes  to  us  wreathed  in  Honeysuckle,  and  summer  brings  the 
Wild  Rose  and  the  May  bioom,  and  these  are  but  messengers  of  a  host 
of  lovely  shrubs  and  low  trees  of  the  hiiis  and  plains  of  northern 
and  (temperate  regions,  and  also  of  the  high  mountains  of  countries 
like  India,  where  there  are  vast  alpine  regions  with  shrubs  as  hardy 
as  our  own,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  white  Clematis  that  covers 
many  an  English  cottage  wall  with  its  fair  white  bloom.  If  we 
think  of  the  pictures  formed  in  thousands  of  places  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  the  May  alone,  we  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
precious  beauty  there  is  in  the  American,  Asiatic,  and  European  kinds, 
some  of  which  flower  later  than  our  own  and  make  the  May  bloom 
season  longer.  Nothing  is  lovelier  among  flowering  trees  than  a  group 
of  the  various  Thorns,  beautiful  also  in  fruit,  and  the  foliage  of  some 
kinds  is  finely  coloured  in  autumn.  The  Thorns  are  but  one  branch 
of,  perhaps,  the  most  important  order  of  flowering  trees,  embracing 
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the  Apples  (a  garden  in  their  varied  flowers  alone) ;  Pears,  wild  and 
cultivated ;  Crabs,  pretty  in  bloom  and  bright  in  fruit ;  Quinces, 
Medlars,  Snowy  Mespilus,  Almonds,  Double  Cherries,  Japan  Quinces, 
Plums  (including  Sloe  and  Bullace),  not  to  speak  of  a  number  of  less 
important  families.  Among  these,  the  larger  and  more  important 
branches  of  this  great  order  of  plants,  there  is  some  likeness  in  habit 
and  size,  which  allows  of  similar  use. 

The  Double  Peaches  are  among  the  most  precious  of  trees  of  this 
order,  but  for  some  reason  we  rarely  see  them  in  any  but  a  miserable 
state  in  England.  In  France  they  are  sometimes  lovely  not  only 
in  the  flower,  but  in  the  mass  of  colour  from  healthy  growth.  It 
may  be  that  the  failure  of  the  shoots  to  ripen  in  our  cool  climate  is 
owing  to  some  weakness  through  grafting  on  a  bad  stock.  There  is 
such  a  great  and  noble  variety  among  these  trees  that  there  is  room 
for  distinct  effects.  An  excellent  point  in  favour  of  trees  like  Thorns, 
Crabs,  Almonds,  and  Bird  Cherries  is  that,  in  their  maturity,  they,  in 
groups  or  single  specimens,  stand  free  on  the  turf — free,  too,  from  all 
care ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  important  this  is  for  all  who  care  for 
English  tree-fringed  lawns — a  long  way  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  kind  of  tree  garden. 

It  is  not  only  the  flowers  on  the  trees  we  have  to  think  of,  but  also 
in  the  house — as  cut  flowers  gathered  when  the  buds  are  ready  to  open 
— gathering  the  branchlets  and  long  twigs  before  the  flowers  are  quite 
out  and  placing  them  in  vases  in  rooms.  In  very  bad  weather  this 
way  will  prolong  the  bloom  for  us,  or  even  save  it  in  the  case  of  very 
hard  frost,  and  in  a  cold  spring  it  will  advance  the  bloom  a  little,  the 
warmth  of  the  house  giving  a  few  days*  gain  in  time  of  opening.  As 
to  the  kinds  of  shrubs  that  may  be  cut  for  the  house  in  this  way, 
there  are  many  of  the  same  race,  from  the  Sloe  to  the  beautiful  kinds 
of  Apple.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  putting  them  into  the  right  sort 
of  glass.  The  Japanese  are  very  clever  in  fitting  the  flowers  into  vases 
so  that  each  may  show  its  form  and  beauty  best  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons 
says  he  noticed  that  flowers  seem  to  last  longer  in  bronze,  in  which, 
it  may  be,  the  action  of  the  light  is  less  than  in  an  ordinary  vessel. 

While  such  trees  as  the  Almond  or  Crab  will  usually  be  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  garden  picture,  the  variety  of  flow^ering 
shrubs  is  so  great  that  we  may  choose  from  among  them  for  the 
most  precious  of  flower  garden  beds.  Take  an  ordinary  flower  garden 
under  the  windows  of  the  house,  often  with  the  beds  in  winter  as 
bare  as  oilcloth.  What  beautiful  groups  of  flowering  evergreens  we 
might  plant  in  them !  Mountain  Laurels  (Kalmia),  Japan  and 
American  Andromeda,  Azaleas,  choice  Evergreen  Barberries,  alpine 
Cotoneaster,  Evergreen  Daphne,  Desfontainea,  in  the  south  ;  the  taller 
hardy  Heaths,  Escallonia,  Ledum,  alpine  and  wild  forms  of  Rhodo- 
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dendron.  Sweet  Gale,  Star  bush,  and  various  Laurustinus,  leaving  out 

not    a    few  which   thrive   only  in  the  warmer   districts.      Charming 

gardens  might   be  made   of  such  bushes,  not  lumped  together,  but 

in  open   groups,   with   the   more   beautiful  American  hardy  flowers 

between   them,  such  as  the  Wood  Lily  and  Mocassin  flower,  many 

rare  Lilies,  and  beautiful  bulbous  flowers  of  all  seasons.    The  light  and 

shade  and  variety  in  such   beds  of  choice   evergreens   and   flowers 

mingled  are  charming,  and  the  plan  would  be  a  permanent  one  as  it 

would  tend  to  abolish  the  never-ending  digging  in  the  flower  garden. 

Beds  of  flowering  shrubs  in  the  flower  garden  are  not  always  so  well 

suited  for  small  gardens ;  but  in  bold  ones,  now  naked  in  winter,  it 

would  make  them  sightly  even  at  that  season,  and  much  easier  to  deal 

with  in  early  summer. 

The  Rhododendrons  of  the  hybrid  sorts  are  too  much  used,  and,  as 
they  are  nearly  always  grafted,  the  common  stock  that  bears  them  in 
the  end  kills  the  plant  it  should  support,  and  so  we  too  often  see  the 
common  pontic  kind.  Yet  there  are  many  beautiful  things  among 
these  hybrids.  The  good  colours  are  well  worth  picking  out  from  them, 
and  the  aim  of  the  planter  should  be  to  show  the  habit  and  form  of  the 
plant.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  may  not  be  grouped  or  massed 
just  as  before,  but  openings  of  all  sizes  should  be  left  among  them  for 
light  and  shade,  and  for  handsome  herbaceous  plants  that  die  down  in 
the  winter,  thus  allowing  the  full  light  for  half  the  year  to  evergreens. 
In  the  south  and  west  the  various  Arbutus  are  charming  for  lawns 
and  ravines,  and  for  sheltering  the  flower  garden,  as  is  also  the  sweet 
Bay  Laurel,  but  the  common  Cherry  Laurel  and  the  Portugal  should 
not  be  planted  near  anything  precious. 

The  hardy  Azaleas  are,  considering  their  great  number  and  variety, 
perhaps  the  most  precious  flowering  shrubs  we  have ;  they  are  fine  in 
form  of  bush,  even  when  they  get  little  freedom,  and  superb  in  colour, 
the  foliage  in  autumn,  too,  being  rich  in  colour  in  sunny  places.  The 
Hydrangeas  are  noble  plants  in  warm  valleys,  and  on  soils  where  they 
are  not  too  often  cut  down  by  the  winter  ;  not  only  the  common  one 
of  the  markets,  which,  in  soils  where  it  turns  blue,  is  so  effective  in 
the  garden,  but  a  variety  of  good  kinds,  among  which  should  always 
be  the  oak-leaved  Hydrangea,  as  old  plants  of  it  are  so  handsome. 
As  these  are  plants  that  cannot  be  grovvn  everywhere,  this  is  a 
good  reason  why  they  should  be  made  much  of  where  the  climate 
suits  them.  There  are  few  garden  sights  more  interesting  than  groups 
of  Hydrangeas  well  grown  and  placed,  and  it  is  one  we  rarely  see. 

The  Brooms  have  many  effective  plants  and  none  more  so  than 
the  common  and  the  Spanish  Brooms,  which  should  be  massed  on 
banks,  or  where  they  will  come  into  the  picture,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  Brooms  are  excellent  for  rock-gardens.     The  Furze  in  all  its 
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obtainable  forms  is  just  as  precious,  as  it  blooms  so  early,  it  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  and  it  brightens  up  a  landscape  as  no  other  plant 
does.  We  have  only  to  place  it  in  any  rough  spots  to  enjoy  it 
without  care.  Native  shrubs  should  not  be  neglected  ;  the  wild  single 
Guelder  Rose  is  as  pretty  a  shrub  as  any  from  across  the  sea,  while 
all  the  hardy  kinds  may  give  us  good  and  bold  effects  grouped  with 
or  near  such  bushes  as  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  Mock  Oranges — all  plants 
of  high  value  and  much  variety. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  nothing  is  better  than  groups  of  our 
hardy  Heaths  in  any  open  place  where  room  can  be  found  for  them, 
including  white  heather  and  all  other  strong  varieties  of  heather,  as 
well  as  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  Heaths.  After  planting  they  give 
little  trouble,  and  they  are  good  in  colour  even  in  winter,  being 
generally  happiest  out  of  the  garden  proper,  where  any  other  wild 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  grow  among  them.  No  doubt,  the  choicest 
and  smallest  of  these  Heaths  deserve  careful  garden  culture,  but  for 
effect  the  forms  of  our  common  Heather,  the  Cornish  and  Irish 
Heaths,  are  the  best,  and  in  bold  masses  not  primly  kept,  but,  once 
well  rooted,  allowed  to  mingle  with  any  pretty  wild  plants.  We 
might  even  assist  this  idea  by  sowing  or  planting  other  things,  such  as 
Foxgloves,  Harebells,  or  the  small  Furze,  among  the  Heaths.  When 
Heaths  are  grown  in  this  way  their  bloom  is  charming  from  the  first 
peep  of  spring,  when  the  little  rosy  Heath  of  the  mountains  of  central 
Europe  begins  to  open,  till  the  autumn  days,  and  even  the  mild  winter 
ones,  when  the  delicately  tinted  Portuguese  Heath  (E.  codonodes) 
blooms  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 

We  take  little  notice  of  such  minor  things  as  the  Fire-bush,  so 
lovely  in  Cornwall,  and  pretty  also  in  other  seashore  districts,  as  it 
may  not  be  enjoyed  in  the  countrj'  generally,  and  we  also  leave  out 
some  others,  like  the  Witch  and  Japan  Hazels,  the  Winter-sweet,  and 
the  Allspice  bushes,  which,  though  pretty  seen  near  at  hand,  do  not 
give  us  those  definite  effects  in  the  garden  landscape  which  it  is  well  to 
seek  if  we  wish  to  get  out  of  the  fatal  jumble  of  the  common  shrub- 
bery. The  Escallonias,  though  very  precious  in  seashore  gardens  and 
in  the  south  on  warm  soils,  are  apt  to  go  into  mourning  after  hard 
winters  elsewhere.  So  many  of  our  island  gardens  are  near  the  sea 
that  we  must  not  undervalue  these  shrubs,  but  a  constant  source 
of  waste  is  the  planting  of  things  not  really  hardy  in  districts  where 
they  perish  in  hard  winters,  such  as  the  Arbutus  about  London  and  in 
the  midlands.  And,  even  where  things  seem  hardy,  some  of  them, 
like  Fuchsias,  never  give  the  charming  effects  we  get  from  them  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  in  Wales,  and  in  warm  coast  gardens,  whatever 
care  we  take.  Such  facts  should  not  discourage,  because  they  only 
emphasise  the  lesson  that  the  true  way  in  a  garden  is  for  each  to  do 
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what  soil  and  climate  allow  of,  and  in  that  way  we  arrive  at  the  most 
important  artistic  gain  of  all,  ue,  that  each  garden  has  its  own  distinct 
charms. 

A  very  lovely  group  is  the  Lilacs,  much  enriched  of  recent  years 
by  the  introduction  of  new  species  and  many  charming  varieties    of 
the  common  old  Lilac — lovely  plants,  worthy  of  the  finest  days  of  our 
English  spring.     Few  of  the  forms  found  in  France  seem  to  thrive 
in  our  gardens,  owing  to  grafting  on  the   Privet,  which  often,  after 
a  year  or  two's  poor  bloom,  kills  the  plant  and  begins  to  take  care 
of  itself.     How  much  evil  has  been  done  to  English  ideas  of  floweringj" 
shrubs  by  thrusting  this  Privet  everywhere !     Lilacs,  being  hardy  in 
all  parts  of  Britain,  deserve  our   best  care,  and   should  always   be 
grouped  together  in  the  open  sun.     They  should  always  be  bought 
from  nurserymen  who  raise  them  from  layers  or  suckers  in  the  good 
old  way,  and  should  be,  once  grown  up,  always  kept  a  little  open 
and  free  by  simple  pruning,  so  that  we  may  get  handsome  trusses. 
With  these,  too,  must  be  grouped  such  lovely  things  as  the  Snow- 
drop tree,  the  Stuartias,  and  bush  Magnolias.     The  Magnolias  have 
recently  become  more  numerous,  and  it  will  be  easy  soon  to  have 
a   Magnolia  garden,  at   least   in   favoured  places.      The  tree  Mag- 
nolias should  come  among  the  taller  flowering  trees  in  the  distant 
parts  of  our  flower  grove — Horse  Chestnuts,  Buckeyes,  Tulip  Trees, 
Laburnums,  Catalpa,  and  Yellow  Wood.      The   Alpine  Laburnum, 
so  very  beautiful  in  bloom,  becomes  a  tall  slender  tree  where  not 
overcrowded,  and  the  flowering  Ash  (Ornus)  must  not  be  forgotten 
among  the  taller  flowering  trees.     For  the  Paulownia,  so  beautiful  in 
France  and  Italy  in  spring,  our  climate  is  not  warm  enough  to  secure 
full  size  or  health,  save  in  the  most  favoured  places  in  the  south. 

Some  shrubs  of  modest  charm  as  to  their  flowers  give  very  pretty 
effects  in  well-placed  groups,  such  as  the  flowering  Currant,  Tamarix, 
and  Ceanothus  on  walls.  But  none  are  more  charming  than  the  wild 
Roses  in  summer,  the  Sweet  Briar  being  taken  as  representing  our 
native  wild  Roses ;  the  Glossy  Rose  (R.  lucida),  the  American  wild 
Roses ;  the  many-flowered  Rose  (Polyantha),  and  the  Japanese 
(R.  rugosa).  These  and  others  I  have  planted  in  hedgerows  and 
rough  fences,  and  have  never  planted  anything  that  has  given  a 
more  beautiful  return. 

The  Judas  Tree  is  neglected  in  England,  and  rarely  planted  in 
an  effective  way.  In  the  Pare  Monceau  in  Paris  there  is  a  beautiful 
grove  of  it  in  which  trees  of  various  ages  form  one  family  party,  so  to 
say,  showing  some  differences  in  colour  and  earliness.  Such  slight 
but  often  valuable  differences  arise  when  we  raise  trees  from  seed 
and  do  not  slavishly  follow  the  habit  of  grafting  one  thing  on  another. 
This  is  one  of  the  gains   of  following  a   more  natural   mode  of 
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increasing  trees  than  is  usual  in  nurseries,  as  those  raised  from  seed 
have  a  chance  of  interesting  variations,  whereas  grafting  from  the 
sanne  identical  form  shuts  out  all  chance  of  it.  It  is  curious  that  a 
tree  so  effective  in  bloom,  and  so  distinct  in  habit  as  the  Judas  Tree  is, 
should  be  so  little  planted  with  us,  and,  when  planted,  so  often  left  to 
the  scant  mercy  of  the  shrubbery  border.  All  such  trees  have  their 
own  ways  and  wants,  and  should  not  be  jumbled  up  in  the  common 
crowded  and  ignorant  way  of  planting. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  with  greater  pleasure  than  a  bush  of 
Citrus  Trifoliata  which  I  saw  in  the  School  Garden  at  Versailles 
— a  sheet  of  large  and  beautiful  flowers — on  April  19.  I  had  previously 
no  idea  that  any  Citrus  could  have  borne  such  a  beautiful  and  distinct 
bloom  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  this  was  borne  by  a  hardy  shrub 
standing  for  years  among  Crabs,  Almonds,  and  trees  of  that  degree  of 
hardiness. 

Of  Indian  Azaleas  in  the  open  air  Mr.  C.  R.  Scrase-Dickens 
writes  :  "  The  hardy  Azaleas  of  the  American  races  are  very  popular, 
but  few  know  the  value  of  the  white  Indian  Azalea  for  the  open 
garden  in  the  south  of  England.  Few  plants  give  so  little  trouble 
when  once  established,  even  though  the  late  frosts  may  now  and 
again  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  When  planted  out  and  left 
alone,  it  is  not  much  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  dense 
and  spreading.  The  engraving  shows  a  bush  over  ten  feet  across 
with  a  shadow  thrown  over  the  upper  part  by  a  tree  of  Magnolia 
which  grows  at  the  side.  It  gets  shelter  from  cold  winds  and 
from  too  fierce  a  sun  on  the  flowers.  Any  one  who  intends 
to  plant  this  Azalea  should  remember  that  it  flowers  naturally 
at  a  time  when  there  may  still  be  late  frosts  and  cold  winds 
hovering  about,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistaken  kindness  to 
choose  any  place,  such  as  under  a  south  wall,  which  would 
tend  to  make  the  blossoms  open  earlier  in  the  season.  We 
have  some  plants  under  a  north  wall  which  do  admirably,  but 
they  seem  to  like  association  with  other  things.  The  variety 
which  does  best  here  is  the  old  typical  white.  Overgrown  plants  of 
other  colours  from  the  greenhouse  have  been  turned  out  sometimes, 
but  they  do  not  seem  so  happy  or  produce  so  good  an  effect." 

If  one-tenth  the  trouble  wasted  on  "carpet-bedding"  plants  and 
other  fleeting  and  costly  rubbish  had  been  spent  on  flowering  shrubs, 
our  gardens  would  be  all  the  better  for  it.  There  are  no  plants  so 
much  n^Iected  as  flowering  shrubs,  and  even  when  planted  they  are 
rarely  well  grown,  owing  to  the  "  traditions "  of  what  is  called  the 
shrubbery.  The  common  way  is  to  dig  the  shrubbery  every  winter, 
and  this  is  often  carried  out  as  a  matter  of  form  without  giving  the 
soil  any  manure,  while  much  harm  is  done  by  mutilating  the  roots  of 
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the  shrubs.  The  labour  and  time  wasted  in  this  way,  if  devoted  to  the 
proper  culture  of  a  portion  of  the  ground  each  year,  would  make  our 
gardens  delightful  indeed.  Many  shrubs,  as  fair  as  any  flower  requir- 
ing the  shelter  of  glass,  have  been  introduced  into  this  country;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  muddle  "shrubbery." 

The  idea  of  the  murderous  common  shrubbery  is  so  rooted  in  the 
popular  mind  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  much  change  for  the 
better.  The  true  way  is  to  depart  wholly  from  it  as  a  mass  of  ntixeti 
shrubs,  for  beautiful  families  should  be  grouped  apart.  Each  family 
or  plant  should  have  a  separate  place,  free  from  the  all-devouring 


Spim  (Bclmonl.  Cailow). 

Privet  and  Laurel,  and  each  part  of  the  shrubbery  should  have  its 
own  character,  which  may  easily  be  given  to  it  by  grouping  instead 
of  mixing,  which  ends  in  the  starvation  of  the  choice  kinds.  We  do 
not  allow  stove  and  green-house  plants  to  be  choked  in  this  way,  yet 
no  plants  are  more  worthy  of  a  distinct  place  and  of  care  than  hardy 
shrubs.  Low  flowering  trees,  like  Hawthorns,  group  admirably  on  the 
turf,  but  the  finer  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  should  be  planted  in  beds. 
The  shrubbery  itself  need  no  longer  be  a  dark  dreary  mass,  but  light 
and  shade  may  play  in  it,  its  varied  life  be  well  shown,  and  the  habits 
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and  fbrms  of  each  thing  may  be  seen.  Shrubs  of  high  quality  or 
rare  deserve  to  be  well  grown.  Any  one  who  thinks  how  much  less 
trouble  is  given  by  hardy  plants  than  by  pot  plants  will  not  begrudge 
attention  to  outdoor  things,  and  some  may  even  consider  a  garden  of 
beautiful  shrubs  as  a  conservatory  in  the  open  air,  no  kind  of  flower 
gardening  being  more  delightful  or  enduring.  We  have  often  to  re- 
arrange vigorous  herbaceous  plants,  and  constantly  to  work  with  the 
lovable  Carnation,  but  shrubs  give  us  little  trouble. 

It  is  not  only  flowers  that  suffer  from  being  stuck  in  lines  and 
patterns  ;  our  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  are  injured  in  the  same 
way.  The  Rhododendron  and  the  Azalea,  and  what  are  commonly 
called  American  plants,  are  often  put  in  such  close  masses  that  their 
forms  cannot  be  seen.  We  may  get  the  flowers  to  some  extent,  but 
they  are  not  so  enjoyable  as  when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  show 
their  individual  forms. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  not  have  all  the 
force  of  colour,  too,  because  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  number  of 
beautiful  Rhododendrons  and  other  flowering  shrubs  together  without 
putting  them  in  the  serried  mass  in  which  they  are  usually  seen. 

So,  without  going  into  varieties  or  touching  upon  all  the  treasures 
within  our  reach,  it  is  clear  how  much  those  who  care  to  adorn  their 
gardens  in  the  most  enduring  way  have  to  gain  by  planting  flowering 
shrubs  after  their  own  tastes.  Those  who  have  given  a  fair  chance  to  one 
half  the  groups  of  plants  referred  to  in  this  chapter  need  not  care  • 
much  about  garden  coal  bills,  hot-houses,  "  contrasts  of  colour,"  and 
the  many  other  considerations,  as  the  beauty  of  the  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  will  come  year  after  year  as  certainly  as  the  wind  through  the 
Cherry-blooms. 

Some  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  British  Gardens. 


AbeUa 

Akehia 
AmeUnchicT 
Amrgdaltts 
AxidnMaeda 
Aralia 
Arbatos 
Arctcstapbyloc 
Aauiuiui 
Aalea 
'Aoia 
Bcrbcridopsis 
Bcrberis 
Bagnonia 
Buddleia 
Calycanchus 
Camellia 
Caracana 
Caialpa 
Ceanochns 
Ccrasiu 
Cercis 
Chiinonanthiu 


Chionanthus 

Cladrastis 

Qematis 

Clethra 

CoHetia 

Colutea 

Comptonia 

Comas 

Corylopsift 

Cotoneaster 

Cra'ae^s 

Cydonia 

Cytisux 

Daphne 

Desfontalnea 

Desunodium 

Deatzia 

Edwardsta 

Embothrium 

Erica 

Escallonia 

Eucryphia 

Euonymus 


Exochorda 

Fabiana 

Forsythia 

Fothergilla 

Garrya 

Gaultheria 

Genista 

Gledttschia 

Halesia 

Hamainelis 

Hibiscus 

Hypericum 

Hydrangea 

Illicium 

Indigofera 

Jasminum 

Kalmia 

Kerria 

Koelreuteria 

Labumum 

Ledum 

Leiophyllum 

Lespedeza 


Le]^esteria 

Liriodendron 

Lonicera 

Lupinus 

Magnolia 

Mahonia 

Malus 

Mespilus 

Olearia 

Ononis 

Ornus 

Ozothamnus 

Paulownia 

Pavia 

Pemettya 

Philadelpbu 

Phlomis 

Piptanthos 

Prunus 

Pterostyrax 

Pyrus 

Raphiolepis 

Rhododendron 


Rhodora 

Rhodotypof 

Ribes 

Robinia 

Rosa 

Rubus 

Sambucui 

Sopbora 

Spartium 

Spiraea 

Staphylea 

Stauntonia 

Stuartia 

Styrax 

Syringa 

Tamarix 

Ulex 

Veronica 

Viburnum 

Virgilia 

Weigela 

Wistaria 

Xanthoceras 


^♦#  Some  of  the  evergreens^  though  thriving  long  in  the  southern  and  shore 
lands ^  may  perish  in  severe  winters  in  cold  inland  districts. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLIMBERS   AND   THEIR   ARTISTIC   USE. 

The  splendid  squadrons  of  the  Fine,  with 
crests  proud  in  alpine  storm  and  massed  in 
serried  armies  along  the  northern  moun- 
tains r — the  Oak  kings  of  a  thousand  winters 
in  the  forest  plain  are  lovely  gifts  of  the  earth 
mother,  but  more  precious  still  to  the  gar- 
dener are  the  most  fragile  of  all  woody  things 
that  garland  bush  and  tree  with  beautiful 
forms  and  blossoms,  like  Clematis,  Jasmine 
and  Honeysuckle,  and  the  many  lace- workers 
of  the  woods  and  brakes.  It  is  delightful  to 
be  able  to  turn  our  often  ugly  inheritance 
from  the  builder  almost  into  gardens  by  the 
aid  of  these,  from  great  yellow  Roses  to  Ivy 
in  many  lovely  forms  ;  but  it  is  ivell  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  these  climbing  and  rambling 
bushes  and  their  places  in  the  garden  and  in 
the  pleasure-ground.  It  is  for  our  own  con- 
venience we  go  through  the  labour  of  nailing 
them  to  walls,  and  though  it  is  a  charming 
and  necessar}'  way  of  growing  them  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  many  climbers  may  be 
grown  in  beautiful  ways  without  such  labor- 
ious training.  The  tendency  to  over-pruning 
of  the  climbers  on  walls  ends  often  in  a  kind 
of  crucifixion,  and  the  more  freely  things  are  trained  the  better.  Proof 
of  this  is  in  the  handsome  masses  of  climbers  on  the  high  walls  of  the 
Trinity  College  Gardens  at  Dublin  and  in  many  private  places  where 
climbers  have  been  hberally  and  well  planted  on  walls. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  many  of  these  plants  will 
grow  by  themselves,  like  the  Honeysuckles,  which,  while  pleasant  to 
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see  on  walls,  are  not  less  so  on  banks,  or  even  on  the  level  ground. 
Pretty  fences  and  dividing  screens  may  also  be  easily  formed  by  hardy 
climbers.  The  wild  kinds  of  Clematis  are  charming,  and,  apart  from 
their  use  in  the  garden,  they  should  be  encouraged  for  trees  and 
banks. 

The  Ivy  of  our  northern  woods  has  broken  into  a  number  of 
beautiful  varieties  often  distinct  in  form  and  even  in  colour ;  they 
deserve  far  more  attention  for  evergreen  bowers,  evergreen  fences,  and 
dividing  lines,  apart  from  their  growth  on  walls  and  trees.  The  bush 
forms  of  these  may  make  broken  hedge-like  garlands  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high  round  little  isolated  flower  gardens.  Almost  equally  beautiful 
plants  in  form  of  leaf  are  the  Green  Briers  (Smilax),  some  of  which 
are  hardy  in  England,  but  seen  in  few  gardens,  and  rarely  treated  in  an 
artistic  way,  though  excellent  for  walls  and  rocks.  In  the  eastern 
counties  they  may  be  seen  doing  well  in  the  open  ground,  as  in 
Cambridge. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  Jasmine  of  all  climbers  there  is  least  need 
to  speak «  yet  how  rarely  one  sees  the  old  white  Jasmine  made  good 
use  of  in  large  gardens.  It  should  be  in  bold  wreaths  or  masses 
where  it  thrives,  and  so  also  the  winter  Jasmine,  which  is  a  precious 
thing  for  our  country,  should  not  be  put  in  as  a  plant  or  two  in  bad 
conditions,  but  treated  as  a  fine  distinct  thing  in  masses  round  cottages 
and  outhouses.  The  finest  of  hardy  climbers,  the  Wistaria,  is  much 
more  frequently  and  rightly  planted  in  France  than  in  our  gardens, 
though  it  thrives  in  the  Thames  valley  as  well  as  in  the  Seine  valley. 
It  should  be,  in  addition  to  its  use  on  walls  and  houses,  made  into 
bold  covered  ways  and  bowers  and  trained  up  trees,  and  even  along 
Oak  fences. 

Vigorous  Climbers  on  Trees. — It  is  not  only  that  stout  climbers 

are  more  beautiful  and  natural,  and  show  their  form  better  growing 
amongst  trees,  but  it  is  the  best  way  that  many  of  them  can  be  grown 
with  safety  owing  to  their  vigour.  The  way  the  common  Ivy  wreaths 
the  trees  in  rich  woods,  and  the  wild  Clematis  throws  ropes  up  trees  on 
the  chalk  hills,  shows  what  the  larger  hardy  climbers  do  over  trees  or 
rough  or  open  copses,  or  even  now  and  then  in  hedgerows.  Some 
vigorous  climbers  would  in  time  ascend  the  tallest  trees,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  veil  of  Clematis  montana  running 
over  a  tall  tree.  Besides  the  well-known  climbers,  there  are  species 
of  Clematis  which  have  never  come  into  general  cultivation,  but. 
which  are  beautiful  for  such  uses,  though  not  all  showy.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Honeysuckles,  wild  Vines,  and  various  other 
families  with  which  much  of  the  northern  tree  and  shrub  world  is 
garlanded.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  climbing  Rose  rambling  over  a 
tree,  and  perhaps  among  our  garden  pictures  nothing  is  more  lovely 
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than  such  a  Rose  when  in  flower.  By  a  selection  of  the  hardiest  of 
climbing  Roses  very  beautiful  pictures  might  be  formed  in  our 
pleasure  grounds  and  plantations,  and  we  might  often  see  as  the  result 


of  design  what  is  now  mainly  an  accident,  as  a  number  of  wild  Roses 
grow  "  freely  "  among  trees  and  lai^e  shrubs. 

Climbers  of  Classic  Beauty  or  Rarity  are  often  found  a 
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home  for  on  walls,  and  in  our  country  some  variety  of  wall  surface  is 

a  great  gain  to  botanic  gardens  and  private  gardens  like  Offington,  in 

which  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  from  all  countries  is  grown.     In  the 

milder  districts  of  the  country  and  in  favoured  spots  round  the  coast 

some  of  the  finest  exotics,  such  as  Lapageria,  and  some  greenhouse 

plants  of  great  beauty,  like  Clianthus,  which  about  London  can  only 

be  enjoyed  in  a  greenhouse,  may  be  grown  on  walls  in  the  open  air. 

Some   of  the   fine   plants  of  Chili  also  may  be  grown  on  walls  of 

various   aspects.      Abelia,  Lardizabala,  Berberidopsis  and   Rhyncho- 

spermum    are  among  the  plants  sometimes  so  grown,  but  there   is 

no  limit  as  to  selection.     Many  who  have  visited  our  best  gardens 

will   probably    have   stored   away   in    their   memories   some   of  the 

pictures  they  have  seen  given  by  noble  wall  plants  well  grown  in  this 

way — as,  for  example,  the  New  Zealand  Edwardsia  at  Linton,  so  fine 

in  form  and  colour  and  the  handsome   Fremontia.      Hard   winters 

settle  the  fate  of  many  beautiful  things  among  these,  but,  happily, 

some  of  the  loveliest  things  are  hardy,  like  the  Winter  Sweet,  Bignonia, 

Magnolia,  and  sometimes  the  splendid   colour  of  the   Pomegranate 

buds  is  seen  among  them. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  among  the  unfortunate  attempts  of 
certain  architects  who  designed  gardens  to  get  rid  of  the  gardener  and 
his  troublesome  plants  were  instructions  that  no  climbers  were  to  be 
allowed  on  walls.  There  was  not  a  single  spray  of  any  climber 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  house  or  extensive  terrace  walls  at  Shrub- 
land,  some  years  ago,  as  if  in  a  garden  death  were  better  than 
life. 

Fragile    Climbers    on    Shrubs. — Apart  from   the   vigorous 

climbers  that  we  may  trust  in  shrubberies,  woods,  and  on  rough 
banks,  and  which,  when  fairly  started,  take  care  of  themselves,  there 
are  fragile  things  which  deser\e  to  be  used  in  rather  a  new  way  as  far 
as  most  gardens  are  concerned,  namely,  for  throwing  a  delicate  lace- 
work  of  flowers  over  the  evergreen  and  other  choice  shrubs  grown  in 
our  gardens — Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  Andromeda,  Azalea,  and  even 
taller  shrubs.  A  group  of  Hollies  will  not  look  any  the  worse  for 
wreaths  of  fragrant  Clematis  in  autumn.  Often  stiff,  unbroken 
masses  of  Rhododendrons  and  Evergreen  flowering  shrubs  will  be 
more  varied  if  delicate  flakes  of  Clematis  (white,  lavender,  or  claret- 
red;  or  the  bright  arrows  of  the  Flame  Nasturtium  come  among  them 
here  and  there  in  autumn.  The  great  showy  hybrid  Clematises  of 
our  gardens  are  not  so  good  for  this  use  as  the  more  elegant  wild 
Clematises  of  N.  America,  Europe,  and  N.  Africa,  such  as  the  Hairbell 
and  others  of  the  less  vigorous  Clematis.  These  are  so  fragile  in 
growth  that  many  6f  them  may  be  trusted  among  groups  of  choice 
shrubs  like  Azaleas,  training  themselves  and  throwing  veils  over  the 
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bushes  here  and  there.  Among  these  nothing  is  better  than  the 
various  forms  of  Clematis  Viticella,  and  there  is  also  a  number  of  not 
very  showy  plants  which  might  be  used  in  this  way,  such  as  Apios 
and  even  the  climbing  Fern  of  N.  America,  and  some  Bomareas  and 
the  wild  Nasturtiums.  Two  lovely  twining  shrubs  must  never  be 
left  out  in  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  the  Atragene  or  Alpine  Clematis 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  hardy  as  the  Oak  and  tender  in  colour 
as  the  dove,  and  in  all  the  warmer  districts  the  winter-flowering 
Clematis  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  African 
coasts,  where  it  garlands  with  the  Smilax  millions  of  acres  of  hyena- 
and  jackal-haunted  scrub. 


K  Trumpei  Flower  (BifiioDia  grandiAan).    Engrand  fnun  n  phatograph  by  Miu  WilJmotL 

Roses  as  Climbers. — It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  the 
value  of  the  Rose  in  all  arrangements  of  climbing  plants.  Many  of 
the  more  vigorous  Wild  Roses  of  the  northern  world  are  naturally 
almost  climbing  plants,  and  some  of  them  are  seen  20  ft.  high  or  so 
among  trees.  In  gardens  many  varieties  might  be  mentioned  which 
in  past  years  were  a  great  source  of  beauty  and  gave  a  very  showy 
effect  when  well  used,  but,  in  our  own  time,  and  within  the  past 
generation  or  two,  since  the  raising  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a  noble  series 
of  climbing  Roses,  wholly  distinct  from  the  old  climbing  kinds,  has 
been  raised  in  France,  the  most  precious  flowefs  that  have  ever 
adorned  the  Rose-garden. 
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Xhc  old  Climbers  and  Garland  Roses  were  almost  too  vigorous  for 

the  garden,  and  their  bloom  did  not  last  long  enough  to  justify  their 

getting  a  place  there ;  but  now,  with  the  great  climbing  Tea  Roses 

we  have  for  the  southern  parts  of  these  islands,  we  may  count  on  a 

bloom  for  months.     Hence  we  have  in  these  Roses,  where  they  thrive 

the  best,  the  most  precious  of  all  ornaments  for  walls  of  houses,  trellis 

work,  pergolas.     In  southern  parts  of  the  country  we  even  get  fine 

results  from  these  Roses  on  the   north   side   of  walls,   where   some 

Roses  flower  better  than  on  the  south  side.     Also,  we  can  grow  them 

in  the  open  on  trellises  or  away  from  walls,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of 

the  country,  where  these  great  climbing  Tea  Roses  may  not  thrive  so 

well,  walls  come  in  to  help  us  more  and  more  by  their  shelter  and 

warmth,  and  the  encouragement  they  give  to  early  bloom. 

Apart  from  these  great  Roses  of  garden  origin,  which  will  long  be 
among  the  most  precious,  some  Wild  Roses  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  warm  districts  and  good  soils,  particularly  the  Indian  R. 
Brunonis  and  the  many-flowered  Roses  (R.  polyantha)  of  Japan  ;  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  need  of  so  much  wall  space  for  the  garden 
Roses  these  Wild  Roses  will  usually  be  best  in  the  shrubbery  or  some 
place  apart,  where  they  may  be  let  alone,  and  no  good  can  arise 
from  choice,  garden  ground  being  given  to  Roses  like  R.  polyantha 
which  are  even  more  vigorous  than  our  own  wild  Dog  Rose. 

In  Europe  perhaps  the  country  that  pleases  one  most  by  its 
fitness  for  Rose  culture  is  that  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  Banksian  and  other  more  delicate  Roses  may  be  seen 
up  trees,  forming  hedges,  and  arranging  themselves  in  other  delight- 
ful ways.  I  remember  being  very  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
single  Banksian  Rose  in  such  positions,  and  often  wondered  why  it 
was  not  secured  for  our  own  gardens,  even  though  it  might  not  grow 
so  freely  as  there. 

Vines  for  their  Beauty  of  Form. — Going  back  some  thousands 

of  years  to  the  earliest  sculptured  remains  of  some  of  the  oldest 
peoples,  we  see  evidence  that  the  Grape  Vine  was  in  common  use, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  much  older  than  the  monuments  of  Assyria. 
Among  the  Kabyle  villages  of  North  Africa  I  passed  many  Vines 
of  great  age  trailing  over  very  old  Olive  trees  in  the  little  orchard 
fields.  In  such  countries  there  was  the  value  of  the  fruit,  but  even 
in  ours,  where  the  Grape  ripens  rarely  out  of  doors,  the  charm  of 
the  plant  is  so  great  that  we  see  many  cottages  in  Surrey  and 
Norfolk  set  deep  in  Vine  leaves.  The  Grape  Vine,  however,  is  but 
one  of  a  large  family,  and,  though  we  may  not  see  in  our  country  its 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree  purple  with  fruit,  we  may  see  much  of  its 
fine  forms  of  leaf.  The  wild  Vines  are  too  vigorous  for  use  on  walls, 
though  excellent  for  banks  and  trees  and  for  an}'  place  outside  the 
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flower  garden.  I  have  seen  them  clambering  up  forest  trqes,  spread in;_j 
into  masses  of  fine  foliage  on  the  ground,  and  sending  out  long  arms 
in  search  of  the  nearest  trees — strong  and  handsome  climbers,  hard>', 
vigorous,  and  soon  covering  dry  banks,  rocks,  and  trees. 

To  the  Vines  (Vitis)  have  now  been  joined  by  the  botanists 
Virginian  Creepers  (Ampelopsis),  and  between  the  two  groups  it  neetJ 
not  be  said  what  noble  things  they  offer  for  garlanding  trees,  walls, 
bowers,  rocks,  and  banks.  It  cannot  be  said  that  wc  neglect  these 
Vit^inian  and  Japanese  creepers,  but  the  Vines  are  so  far  seldom  well 
used  with  us,  although  easy  of  cultivation. 


WuodEn  Pergolm  wilh  aenialU  and  oihtr  hardy  CILmbtti. 

Pergolas. — Though  our  summer  is  often  not  sunny,  there  are 
seasons  when  shaded  walks  may  be  enjoyed,  and  numbers  of  free- 
growing  climbing  plants  give  an  abundant  and  lovely  choice  of  living 
drapery  for  them,  Aristolochia,  Wistaria,  Virginian  Creeper,  rambling 
Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines  and  the  free  Clematises  doing  well 
over  such.  In  Italy  and  warm  countries  one  often  sees  in  gardens 
the  pergola — as  the  creeper-shaded  walk  is  called — serving  the  two- 
fold purpo.se  of  supporting  Grape  Vines  and  giving  pleasant  coolness 
during  the  summer  heat.  As  a  rule,  these  pergolas  are  rude  trellis- 
work  structures  of  wood,  sometimes  supported  by  stone  posts  where 
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these  are  at  hand.  In  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence  there  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  pergola — 
stately  structures,  the  supports  of  which  are  massive  columns  of 
stone  covered  and  festooned  with  Banksian  Roses,  Wistaria,  Periploca, 
Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  Passion  Flowers,  scarlet  Trumpet  Flowers, 
and  other  climbers  which  form  cool  retreats  in  the  hot  days.  But 
such  pergolas  seldom  occurred  outside  the  gardens  of  the  great  villas, 
and  near  humbler  dwellings  the  pergola  was  usually  a  simple  struc- 
ture made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Grape  Vine,  and  nearly 
alw^ays  pretty. 

These  creeper-clad  covered  ways  should  usually  lead  to  somewhere 

and  be  over  a  frequented  walk,  and  should  not  cut  off  any  line  of  view 

nor  be  placed  near  big  trees,  especially  such  trees  as  the  Elm,  whose 

hungry  roots  would  travel  a  long  way  to  feed  upon  the  good  soil  that 

the  climbers  should  be  planted  in.     A  simple  structure  is  the  best. 

The  supports,  failing  the  Italian  way  of  making  posts  of  stone — also 

seen,  by  the  way,  in  gate-posts  in  Northern  England — should  be  Oak 

tree  stems,  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  let  into  the  ground  about  2 

feet ;  the  better  if  on  a  bed  of  concrete.     The  posts  must  be  connected 

and    firmly  secured  to  each  other  by   long  pieces  along  the  sides, 

while  the  top  may  be  formed  of  smaller  pieces  to  make  a  firm  structure. 

On  no  account  let  the  "  rustic  "  carpenter  begin  to  adorn  it  with  the 

fantastic  branchings  he  is  so  fond  of. 

Trees  Supporting  Climbers. — Instead  of  trusting  to  wire  and 

ugly  posts  or  the  many  artificial  ways  for  supporting  climbers,  why 
should  we  not  do  as  the  Italians  and  people  of  south  Europe  do,  use 
living  trees  to  carry  the  vine  or  climber.  Weeping  trees  of  graceful 
leaf  and  form  might  be  used  in  this  way  with  fine  effect.  Abroad 
they  take  for  this  purpose  any  kind  of  tree  which  happens  to  be  near 
and  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  those  who  know  our  garden  flora 
may  select  trees  which,  while  beautiful  themselves,  will  not  be  much 
trouble  to  keep  in  bounds,  like  the  weeping  Cherry,  weeping  Aspen, 
some  Willows  even,  and  any  light  leaved  weeping  tree  would  be 
charming  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  what  it  might  carry.  Some 
of  them  might  even  be  beautiful  in  flower,  and  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  creepers  to  run  over  them. 

Light  Arches   over  Wat.ks.  —  When  a   quiet  walk    leads 

from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  and  that  walk  is  spanned 
at  intervals  with  slender  iron  or  other  light  arches  clothed  with 
Honeysuckle,  Clematis,  or  Jasmine,  it  gives  an  added  grace  to  the 
walk.  This  also  is  a  delightful  way  of  framing,  so  to  say,  a  flower 
border,  the  light  arches  springing  up  from  the  line  of  the  trellis,  which 
should  be  used  to  cut  off  the  borders  from  the  kitchen  garden. 

Annual  and  HERBAcieous  Climbers. — However  rich  we  may 
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be  in  perennial  and  shrubby  climbers,  we  must  not  forget  the  climbing 
things  among  annual  and  like  plants  to  help  us,  especially  in  the 
smaller  class  of  gardens  and  those  on  which  we  depend  more  on 
annual  flowers.  Hedges  of  Sweet  Peas  there  are  few  things  to  equal ; 
the  fragile  annual  Convolvuli  in  many  colours  are  pretty  for  low 
trellises,  the  vigorous  herbaceous  Bindweeds  for  rough  places  outside 
the  flower  garden.  Most  showy  of  all  annual  climbers  are  the  many 
Gourds,  which,  treated  in  a  bold  way,  give  fine  effects  when  trained 
over  outhouses,  sheds,  or  on  strong  stakes  as  columns.  The  showy 
annual  climbing  Tropaeolums,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  herbaceous  and 
tuberous  rooted  kinds,  are  most  precious,  and  Apios,  Adlumia,  Eccremo- 
carpus,  Maurandya  and  Cobaea  in  mild  districts  are  among  the 
plants  that  help  us  to  make  walls  into  gardens.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  Hop,  a  vigorous,  graceful,  herbaceous  climber,  of  much  value  where 
well  placed.  Among  these  climbers  we  may  place  the  Passion  Flower, 
because  so  often  short-lived  in  the  cold  and  more  inland  parts  of  our 
islands.  It  is  best  for  sheltered  and  sea-coast  places  and  is  not  quite 
hardy  there  in  our  coldest  seasons  ;  still,  if  its  base  be  sheltered  with 
some  dry  Fern,  it  will  spring  up  again. 

Covered  Ways  of  Fruit  Trees. — This  way  of  growing  fruit 

trees  and  shading  walks  is  not  often  seen,  though  few  things  would  be 
prettier  or  more  useful  in  gardens  if  fruit  trees  of  highquality  were  chosen. 
Although  in  our  gardens  the  shaded  walk  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  is 
in  Italy  and  Southern  France,  in  hot  seasons  shade  is  welcome  in 
Britain  ;  and,  as  in  many  gardens  we  have  four  times  as  many  walks  as 
are  needed,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  covering  some  of  them  with  fruit 
trees  which  would  give  us  flowers  in  spring,  fruit  in  autumn,  and  light 
shade.  The  very  substance  of  which  walks  are  made  is  often  good  for 
fruit,  and  those  who  know  the  Apricot  district  of  Oxfordshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  may  see  how  well  fruit  trees  do  in  hard  walks. 
It  is  not  only  in  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  that  their  shade  might  be 
welcome,  but  in  flower  gardens,  if  we  ever  get  out  of  the  common 
notion  of  a  flower  garden  which  insists  on  everything  being  seen  at  one 
glance  and  the  whole  as  flat  and  hard  as  oilcloth. 

Plashed  Alleys. — In  some  old  gardens  there  was  a  way  of 
"  plashing "  trees  over  walks — trees  like  the  Lime,  which  grew  so 
vigorously  that  they  had  to  be  cut  back  with  an  equal  vigour,  this 
leading  in  the  end  to  ugliness  in  the  excessive  mutilation  of  the  trees. 
One  result  of  the  frequent  cutting  was  a  vigorous  summer  growth  of 
shoots,  which  cast  a  dense  shade  and  dripped  in  wet  weather.  The 
purpose  of  such  walks  would  be  well  fulfilled  by  training  fruit  trees 
over  them,  as  they  are  trees  which  much  more  readily  submit  to 
training  and  give  the  light  and  airy  shade  which  is  best  in  our 
country.     The   fruit  trellis,  whatever  it  is   formed  of,  need   not  be 
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confined  to  fruit  trees  only,  but  here  and  there  wreaths  of  Clematis 
or  other  elegant  climbers  might  vary  the  lines. 

Evergreens  as  Climbers. — Those  who  live  in  sheltered  valleys 
on  warm  soils,  or  among  pleasant  hills  above  the  line  of  hard  frosts, 
may  be  so  rich  in  evergreens  that  they  will  keep  their  walls  for  the 
fairest  of  true  climbers.     But  in  cold,  exposed,  and  inland  parts  people 
are  often  glad   to  have  good  evergreens  on  walls,  even  bushes  not 
naturally  climbers  in  habit,  such  as  Garrya  elliptica,  the  choicer  ever- 
green BarberrieSiCaiielliason  the  north  sides  of  walls,  Azara,Escallonia, 
Cotoneaster,  and  evergreen  Euo- 
nymus.     The  Laurustinus,  too,  is 
charming  on  many  cottage  walls 
in   winter  and  may  escape  there 
when  it  would  suffer  in  the  open  ; 
the  Myrtle  is  happy  on  walls  in 
southern  districts,   and  even  the 
Poet's   Laurel    may   be    glad   of 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  in  the  north. 
The   evergreen    Magnolia,  which 
in  warmer  Europe  is  a  standard 
tree,  in  our  country  must  usually 
be  grown  on  walls,  even    in  the 
south,  and  there  is  no  finer  pic- 
ture than    a  good  tree  of  Mag- 
nolia on  a  house.     The  beautiful 
Ceanothus  of  the  Californian  hills 
often   keep  company  with  these 
evergreens  on  walls  ;  but  even  in 
the    warmer    soils  of  the   home 
countries    they    are    tender,   and 
wi,iaria  on  coveieii  »iij-.  thcir  delicatc   sprays   of  flowers 

are  much  less  frequently  seen 
with  us  than  in  France,  although  we  cannot  resist  trying  them  on 
sunny  walls,  and  on  chalky  and  sandy  soils  they  have  better  chances. 
Apart  from  true  shrubs  used  as  evergreens,  so  frequently  seen  in 
Britain,  we  have  some  natural  evergreen  climbing  plants  for  walls, 
first  of  all  being  our  native  Ivy,  in  all  its  beautiful  forms,  and  of  varied 
use  for  walls,  houses,  borders,  screens,  and  even  summer-houses  and 
shelters.  How  much  better  to  make  bowers  in  the  garden  of  Ivy, 
as  a  living  roof,  than  of  rotten  timber,  straw,  or  heath !  If  we  make  a 
strong  and  enduring  framework,  and  then  plant  the  Ivy  well,  we  soon 
get  a  living  roof,  which,  with  little  care,  will  last  for  many  years  and 
always  look  well. 


cumbers  and  their  artistic  use.  1j9 

Some  Climbing,  Twining,  and  Wall  Plants  for  British 
Gardens. — There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  different  uses  that 
plants-of  a  cHmbing  or  rambling  habit  may  be  put  to,  for  many  of 
them  are  extremely  beautiful  when  employed  for  the  draping  of 
arbours,  pergolas,  or  even  living  trees,  while  for  hiding  unsightly 
fences  or  clothing  sloping  banks,  the  more  vigorous  kinds  are  well 
adapted.  For  draping  buildings  or  furnishing  walls  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  plants,  either  quite  hardy  or  sufficiently  tender  to  need  the 
protection  of  a  wall  in  order  to  pass  through  an  ordinary  winter 
without  much  injury.  The  majority  of  those  enumerated  below  are 
hardy  enough  to  succeed  as  wall  plants  in  any  part  of  England,  while 
a  few  are  adapted  only  for  particularly  mild  districts. 

Those  plants  vuirktd  ivilh   an  asterisk  are  either  half-liardv  or  require  some 
slight  protection  in  cold  distriets  or  special  care  in  some  cases. 

AMU  C<li«iii>  Eiochor.la  I.vtium  K[bc. 

Abuiiton  ChEnonanthiit  Eiogonum  Miudialia  Rosea 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
ALPINE  FLOWER-  ROCK-  AND  WALL  GARDENS. 

It  was  a  common  idea  that  the  exquisite  flou'ers  of  alpine  plants 
could  not  be  grown  in  gardens  in  lowland  regions,  and  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  public,  but  propagated  by  writers  whenever  they  have  had 
to  figure  or  describe  alpine  flowers.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  few  alpine  flowers  that  ever  cheered  the  traveller's 
eye  that  cannot  be  grown  in  these  islands. 

Alpine  plants  grow  naturally  on  high  mountains,  whether  they 
spring  from  sub-tropical  plains  or  green  northern  pastures.  Above 
the  cultivated  land  these  flowers  begin  to  occur  on  moorland  and  in 
the  fringes  of  the  hill  woods ;  they  are  seen  in  multitudes  in  the 
broad  pastures  with  which  many  mountains  are  robed,  enamelling 
their  green,  and  where  neither  grass  nor  tall  herbs  exist ;  where 
mountains  are  crumbled  into  slopes  of  shattered  rock  by  the  contend- 
ing forces  of  heat  and  cold  ;  even  there,  amidst  the  glaciers,  they 
spring  from  the  ruined  ground,  as  if  the  earth-mother  had  sent  up  her 
loveliest  children  to  plead  with  the  spirits  of  destruction. 

Alpine  plants  fringe  the  fields  of  snow  and  ice  of  the  mountains, 
and  at  such  elevations  often  have  scarcely  time  to  flower  before  they 
are  ^ain  buried  deep  in  snow.  Enormous  areas  of  the  earth,  in- 
habited by  alpine  plants,  are  every  year  covered  by  a  deep  bed  of 
snow  and  where  tree  or  shrub  cannot  live  from  the  intense  cold,  a 
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deep  mass  of  down-like  snow  falls  upon  alpine  plants,  like  a  great 
cloud-borne  quilt,  under  which  they  rest  safe  from  alternations  of 
frost  and  biting  winds  with  moist  and  spring-like  days  as  in  our  green 
winters. 

But  these  conditions  are  not  always  essential  for  their  growth  in 

a  cool  northern  country  like  ours.      The  reason  that  alpine  plants 

abound  in   high   regions  is  because   no   taller   vegetation   can  exist 

there ;  were  these  places  inhabited  by  trees  and   shrubs,  we  should 

find  fewer    alpine  plants  among  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  were  no 

stronger  vegetation  found  at  a  lower  elevation,  these  plants  would 

often  there  appear.     Also,  as   there  are  few  hard  and  fast  lines  in 

nature,  many  plants  found  on  the  high  Alps  are  also  met  with  in 

rocky  or  barish  ground  at  much  lower  elevations.     Gentiana    erna, 

for   example,  often   flowers   very   late   in  summer   when   the   snow 

thaws   on  a   very   high   mountain  ;   yet   it   is  also   found  on   much 

lower  mountains,  and  occurs  in  England  and   Ireland.     In  the  close 

struggle  upon  the  plains  and  low  tree-clad  hills,  the  smaller  species 

are  often  overrun  by  trees,  trailers,  bushes,  and  vigorous  herbs,  but, 

where  in  far  northern  and  high  mountain  regions  these  fail  from  the 

earth,  the  lovely  alpine  flowers  prevail. 

Alpine  plants  possess  the  charm  of  endless  variety,  and  include  things 
widely  different : — tiny  orchids,  tree-like  moss,  and  ferns  that  peep  from 
crevices  of  alpine  cliffs,  often  so  small  that  they  seem  to  cling  to  the 
rocks  for  shelter,  not  daring  to  throw  forth  their  fronds  with  airy  grace  ; 
bulbous  plants,  from  Lilies  to  Bluebells ;  evergreen  shrubs,  perfect  in 
leaf  and  blossom  and  fruit,  yet  so  small  that  a  finger  glass  would 
make  a  house  for  them  ;  dwarfest  creeping  plants,  spreading  over  the 
brows  of  rocks,  draping  them  with  lovely  colour  ;  Rockfoils  and 
Stonecrops  ho  bigger  than  mosses,  and,  like  them,  mantling  the  earth 
with  green  carpets  in  winter,  and  embracing  nearly  every  type  of  the 
plant-life  of  northern  lands. 

In  the  culture  of  these  plants,  the  first  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  much  difference  exists  among  them  as  regards  size  and  vigour. 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  plants  that  merely  require 
to  be  sown  or  planted  in  the  roughest  way  to  flourish — Arabis  and 
Aubrietia,  for  example  ;  and,  on  the  other,  there  are  some  kinds, 
like  Gentians  and  the  Primulas  of  the  high  Alps,  which  are 
rarely  seen  in  good  health  in  gardens  and  it  is  as  to  these  that 
advice  is  chiefly  required.  And  nearly  all  the  misfortunes  which 
these  little  plants  have  met  with  in  our  gardens  are  due  to  a  false 
conception  of  what  a  rock-garden  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  the 
alpir^  plant  requires.  It  is  too  often  thought  that  they  will  do 
b«f  If  merely  raised  on  tiny  heaps  of  stones  and  brick  rubbish,  such 
as  we  frequently  see  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  rockwork."     Moun- 
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tains  are  often  "  bare,"  and  cliffs  devoid  of  soil ;   but  we  must    not 
suppose  that  the  choice  jeweller)-  of  plant-life  scattered  over  the    ribs 
of  the  mountain  lives  upon  little  more  than  the  air  and  the  melting 
snow.     Where  else  can  we  find  such  a  depth  of  stony  soil  as  on    the 
ridges  of  shattered  stone  and  grit  flanking  some  great  glacier,  stained 
with   tufts  of  crimson  Rockfoil?     Can  we  gauge  the  depth  of   that 
chink  from  which  j^eep  tufts  of  the  beautiful  little  Androsace  helvetica, 
which  for  ages  has  gathered  the  crumbling  grit,  into  which  the  roots 
enter  so  far  that  we  cannot  dig  them  out  ?   And  if  we  find  plants  grow- 
ing from  mere  cracks  without  soil,  even  then  the  roots  simply  search 
farther  into  the  heart  of  the  flak>'  rock,  so  that  they  are  safer  from 
drought  than  on  the  level  ground. 

We  meet  on  the  Alps  plants  not  more  than  an  inch  high  firmly 
rooted  in  crevices  of  slaty  rock,  and  by  knocking  away  the  sides  from 
bits  of  projecting  rock,  and  laying  the  roots  quite  bare,  we  may  6nd 
them   radiating   in   all   directions   against  a  flat   rock,  some  of  the 
laigest  perhaps  more  than  a  }'ard  long.     Even  smaller  plants  descend 
quite  as  deep,  though  it  is  rare  to  find  the  texture  and  position  of  the 
rock  such  as  will  admit  of  tracing  them.     It  is  true  we  occasionally 
find  in  fields  of  flat  hard  rock  hollows  in  which  moss  and  leaves  have 
gathered,  and  where,  in  a  depression  of  the  surface,  without  an  outlet 
of  any  kind,  alpine   plants   grow  freely;   but  in  droughts  they  are 
just  as  liable  to  suffer  from   want   of  water   as   they  would    be    in 
our  plains.     On  level  or  sloping  spots  of  ground  in  the  Alps  the 
earth  is  of  great  depths  and,  if  it  is  not  all  earth  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  plants   than  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  that  term.      Stones   of  all   sizes   broken 
up  with  the  soil,  sand,  and  grit  prevent  evaporation  ;  the  roots  lap 
round  them,  follow  them  down,  and  in    such  positions  they  never 
suffer  from   want   of  moisture.      It  must   be   remembered  that  the 
continual   degradation    of  the    rocks   effected    by  frost,    snow,  and 
heavy  rajns   in    summer   serves  to  "earth   up,"  so  to  speak,  many 
alpine  plants. 

In  numbers  of  gardens  an  attempt  at  "  rockwork  "  has  been  made  ; 
but  the  result  is  often  ridiculous,  not  because  it  is  puny  when  com- 
pared with  Nature's  work,  but  because  it  is  generally  so  arranged 
that  rock-plants  cannot  exist  upon  it.  The  idea  of  rockwork  first 
arose  from  a  desire  to  imitate  those  natural  croppings-out  of  rocks 
which  are  often  half  covered  with  dwarf  mountain  plants.  The  con- 
ditions which  surround  these  are  rarely  taken  into  account  by  those 
who  make  rock-gardens.  In  moist  districts,  where  rains  keep  porous 
stone  in  a  humid  state,  this  straight-sided  rockwork  may  support  a 
few  plants,  but  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  British  Isles  it  is  useless 
and   ugly.     It    is    not  alone   because   they    love   the    mountain   air 
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that  the  Gentians  and  such  plants  prefer  it,  but  also  because  the 
great  elevation  is  unsuitable  to  coarser  vegetation,  and  the  alpine 
plants  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Take  a  patch  of  Silene  acaulis, 
by  which  the  summits  of  some  of  our  highest  mountains  are  sheeted 
over,  and  plant  it  2,000  feet  lower  down  in  suitable  soil,  keeping 
it  moist  and  free  from  weeds,  and  it  will  grow  well ;  but  leave  it  to 
Xature,  and  the  strong  herbs  will  soon  cover  it,  excluding  the  light 
and  killing  it 

Although  hundreds  of  kinds  of  alpine  flowers  may  be  grown  with- 
out a  particle  of  rock  near  them,  yet  the  slight  elevation  given  by 
rocky  banks  is  congenial  to  some  of  the  rarest  kinds.     The  effect  of  a 
well-made  rock-garden  is   pretty  in  garden  scenery.     It  furnishes  a 
home  for  many  native  and  other  plants  which  may  not  safely  be  put 
in  among  tall  flowers  in  borders  ;  and  it  is  important  that  the  most 
essential  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  making  it  should  be 
stated.     The  usual  mistake  is  that  of  not  providing  a  feeding-place 
for  the  roots  of  the  plants.     On  ordinary  rockwork  even  the  coarsest 
British  weeds  cannot  find  a  resting-place,  because  there  is  no  body  of 
soil  for  the  roots  to  find  nourishment  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  fresh 
in  all  weathers. 

Position  for  the  Rock-garden. — The  rock-garden  should 
never  be  near  walls ;  never  very  near  a  house ;  never,  if  possible, 
within  view  of  formal  surroundings  of  any  kind,  and  it  should  be  in  an 
open  situation.  No  efforts  should  be  spared  to  make  all  the  surround- 
ings, and  every  point  visible  from  the  rock-garden,  graceful  and 
natural  as  they  can  be  made.  The  part  of  the  gardens  around  the 
rock-garden  should  be  picturesque,  if  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  be 
a  quiet  airy  spot  with  as  few  jarring  points  as  may  be.  No  tree 
should  be  in  the  rock-garden  ;  hence  a  site  should  not  be  selected 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  favourite  trees.  The  roots  of 
trees  would  find  their  way  into  the  masses  of  good  soil  for  the 
alpine  flowers,  and  soon  exhaust  them,  Besides,  a3  these  flowers 
are  usually  found  on  treeless  wastes,  it  is  best  not  to  place  them 
in  shaded  places. 

As  r^ards  the  stone  to  be  used,  sandstone  or  millstone  grit 
would  perhaps  be  the  best ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  choice  can  be 
made,  and  almost  any  kind  of  stone  will  do,  from  Kentish  rag  to 
limestone :  soft  and  slaty  kinds  and  others  liable  to  crumble  away 
should  be  avoided,  as  also  should  magnesian  limestone.  The  stone  of 
the  neighbourhood  should  be  adopted,  for  economy's  sake,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Wherever  the  natural  rock  crops  out,  it  is  sheer 
waste  to  create  artificial  rockwork  instead  of  embellishing  that  which 
naturally  occurs.  In  many  cases  nothing  would  be  necessary  but  to 
clear  the  ground,  and  add  here  and  there  a  few  loads  of  good  soil. 
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with  broken  stones  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  natural  crevices  and 
crests  being  planted  where  possible.  Cliffs  or  banks  of  chalk,  as  ■well 
as  all  kinds  of  rock,  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  this  way  : 
many  plants,  like  the  dwarf  Harebells  and  Rock  Roses,  thrive  in  such 

places.  No  burrs, 
clinkers,  vitrified 
matter,  portions  of  old 
arches  and  pillars, 
broken-nosed  statues, 
etc.,  should  ever  be 
seen  in  a  garden  of 
alpine  flowers.  Never 
let  any  part  of  the 
rock-garden  appear 
as  if  it  had  been  shot 
out  of  a  cart.  The 
rocks  should  all  have 
their  bases  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  the 
seams  should  not  be 
visible ;  wherever  a 
puugc  in  KKk.Eardcn.  Vertical     or     oblique 

seam  occurs,  it 
should  be  crammed  with  earth,  and  the  plants  put  in  with  the 
earth  will  quickly  hide  the  seam.  Horizontal  fissures  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  No  vacuunk''should  exist  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  or  surface-stones,  and  the  broken  stone  and  grit 
should  be  so  disposed  that  there  are  no  hollows.  Myriads  of  alpine 
plants  have  been  destroyed  from  the  want  of  observing  this  pre- 
caution, the  open  crevices  and  loose  soil  allowing  the  dry  air  to  destroy 
the  alpine  plants  in  a  very  short  time,  and  so  one  often  sees  what 
was  meant  for  a  "  rock-garden  "  covered  with  weeds  and  brambles, 
and  foi^otten ! 

In  all  cases  where  elevations  of  any  kind  are  desired,  the  true  way 
is  to  obtain  them  by  a  mass  of  soil  suitable  to  the  plants,  putting  a 
"  rock  "  in  here  and  there  as  the  work  proceeds;  frequently  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  these  mounds  of  earth  without  any  strata.  The 
wrong  and  usual  way  is  to  get  the  elevation  by  piling  up  ugly  masses 
of  stones,  vitrified  bricks,  and  other  rubbish. 

No  very  formal  walk— that  is  to  say,  no  walk  ivith  regularly 
trimmed  edges — should  come  near  the  rock-garden.  This  need  not 
prevent  the  presence  of  gofxl  walks  through  or  near  it,  as  by  allowing 
the'  edges  of  the  walk  to  be  broken  and  stony,  and  by  encourag- 
ing Stonecrops,  Rockfoils,  and  other  little  plants  to  crawl  into  the 


Ledge  of  Alpme  Flowen  (n  Gudm  Sketch). 
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walk  at  will,  a  pretty  margin  will  result.  There  is  no  surface  of 
this  kind  that  may  not  be  thus  adorned.  Violets,  Ferns,  Forget-me- 
nots,  will  do  in  the  shadier  parts,  and  the  Stonecrops  and  many  others 
will  thrive  in  the  full  sun.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  alpine 
garden  should  be  covered  with  plants  as  far  as  possible,  except  a  few 
projecting  points.  In  moist  districts,  Erinus  and  the  Balearic  Sand- 
wort will  grow  on  the  face  of  the  rocks  ;  and  even  upright  faces  of  rock 
will  grow  a  variety  of  plants.  Regular  steps  should  never  be  in  or  near 
the  rock-garden.  Steps  may  be  made  quite  picturesque,  and  even 
beautiful,  with  Violets  and  other  small  plants  jutting  from  every 
crevice  ;  and  no  cement  should  be  used. 

In  cases  where  the  simplest  type  of  rock-garden  only  is  attempted, 
and  where  there  are  no  steps  or  rude  walks  in  the  rock-garden,  the 
very  fringes  of  the  gravel  walks  may  be  graced  by  such  plants  as  the 
dwarfer  Stonecrops.  The  alpine  Toadflax  is  never  more  beautiful  than 
when  self-sown  in  a  gravel  walk.  A  rock-garden  so  made  that  its 
miniature  cliffs  overhang  is  useless  for  alpine  vegetation,  and  all  but 
such  wall-loving  plants  as  Corydalis  lutea  soon  die  on  it.  The 
tendency  to  make  it  with  overhanging  "  peaks  "  is  often  seen  \n  the 
cement  rock-gardens  now  common. 

Soil. — The  great  majority  of  alpine  plants  thrive  best  in  deep 
soil.  In  it  they  can  root  deeply,  and  when  once  rooted  they  will 
not  suffer  from  drought,  from  which  they  would  quickly  perish  if 
planted  in  the  usual  way.  Three  feet  deep  is  not  too  much  for  most 
kinds,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  plenty  of 
broken  sandstone  or  grit  mixed  with  the  soil.  Any  free  loam,  with 
plenty  of  sand  and  broken  grit,  will  suit  most  alpine  plants.  But  peat 
is  required  by  some,  as,  for  example,  various  small  and  brilliant  rock- 
plants  like  the  Menziesia,  Trillium,  Cypripedium,  Spigelia,  and  a 
number  of  other  mountain  and  bog-plants.  Hence,  though  the  body 
of  the  soil  may  be  of  loam,  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  masses  of  peat  here 
and  there.  This  is  better  than  forming  all  the  ground  of  good  loam, 
and  then  digging  holes  for  the  reception  of  small  masses  of  peat. 
The  soil  of  some  portions  might  also  be  chalky  or  calcareous,  for  the 
sake  of  plants  that  are  known  to  thrive  best  on  such  formations,  like  the 
Milkworts,  the  Bee  Orchis,  and  Rhododendron  Chamaecistus.  Any 
other  varieties  of  soil  required  by  particular  kinds  can  be  given  as 
they  are  planted. 

It  is  not  well  to  associate  a  small  lakelet  or  pond  with  the  rock- 
garden,  as  is  frequently  done.  If  a  picturesque  piece  of  water  can 
be  seen  from  the  rock-garden,  well  and  good  ;  but  water  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  closely  associated  with  it.  Hence,  in  places  of  limited 
extent,  water  should  not  be  thought  of 

In   the   planting   of   every   kind   of    rock-garden,   it   should    be 
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remembered  that  all  the  surface  should  be  planted.  Not  .alone  on 
slopes,  or  favourable  ledges,  or  chinks,  should  we  see  this  exquisite 
plant-hfe,  as  many  rare  mountain  species  will  thrive  on  the  less 
trodden  parts  of  footways ;  others,  like  the  two-flowered  Violet,  seem 
to  thrive  best  in  the  fissures  between  steps ;  many  dwarf  succulents 
delight  in  grave!  and  the  hardest  soil. 

In  cultivating  the  very  rarest  and  smallest  alpine  plants,  the 
stony,  or  partially  stony,  surface  is  to  be  preferred.  Full  exposure  is 
necessary  for  very  minute  plants,  and  stones  are  useful  in  preventing 
evaporation  and  protecting  them  in  other  ways. 

Few  have  much  idea  of  the  number  of  alpine  plants  that  may 
be  grown  on  fully  exposed  ordinary  ground.  But  some  kinds 
require  care,  and  there  are  usually  new  kinds  coming  in,  which,  even 


if  vigorous,  should  be  kept  apart  for  a  time.  Therefore,  where  the 
culture  of  alpine  plants  is  entered  into  with  zest,  there  ought  to  be 
a  sort  of  nursery  spot  on  which  to  grow  the  most  delicate  and  rare 
kinds.  It  should  be  fully  exposed,  and  sufficiently  elevated  to  secure 
perfect  drainage. 

Ill-formed  Rock  Gakdens. — The  increased  interest  in  rock 
gardening  of  recent  years  has  led  to  much  work  of  this  kind  being 
done  throughout  the  country,  and  without  good  results  from  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view.  The  rock  gardens  are  not  right  in  structure  nor 
good  for  growing  plants.  If  they  were  good  for  the  life  of  plants  one 
might  pass  over  their  other  defects,  but  when  made,  as  they  often 
are,  of  cement,  and  even  of  natural  stone  so  that  the  plants  grow 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  chiefly  to  the  stones  overhanging  so 
as  to  leave  dry  and  dusty  recesses,  the  result  is  bad.  No  doubt 
rocks  do  in  nature   often    have  such  recesses,  but   they  very  often 
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come  out  of  the  ground  in  ways  that  the  flowers  and  moss  grow  well 
on  them. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  garden  design,  rock  gardens  are 
formed  mainly  by  nurserymen  ;  these  are  not  men  who,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  business,  can  give  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  rocks  in  natural  situations,  or  learn  how  the  different  strata  crop 
out  in  the  ways  most  happy  for  vegetation,  without  which  study  we 
think  no  good  work  in  this  way  is  possible.  The  work  we  see  now  is 
often  done  better  than  the  ugly  masses  of  scoria  and  various  rubbish 
of  the  earlier  "  rock  works,"  but  it  is  still  a  very  long  way  from  what 
is  artistic.  Simplicity  is  rarely  thought  of,  or  of  the  rock  coming  out 
of  the  ground  in  any  pretty  way,  of  which  we  may  see  numerous 
examples  in  upland  moors  in  England,  even  without  going  to  the 
mountains  or  the  Alps.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  pretentious  ricket>' 
piles  of  stone  on  stone,  with  pebbles  between  to  keep  the  big  ones  up, 
and  forty  stones  where  seven  would  be  enough. 

A  characteristic  of  these  elaborate  failures  is  a  rocky  depression, 
often  an  ugly  one,  in  the  ground.  This  is  by  no  means  the  most 
likely  thing  in  Nature  to  give  the  prettiest  effects.  If  alpine  and  rock 
plants  wanted  shelter,  we  could  see  some  meaning  in  these  depres- 
sions, but  the  conditions  that  suit  such  plants  are  quite  the  opposite, 
and  a  rock  garden  should  be  for  the  most  part  made  on  a  fully 
exposed  rocky  knoll. 

The  fact  that  such  bad  work  is  usual  is,  however,  no  proof  that  we 
cannot  get  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  there  is  a  good  opening  for  one 
who  would  devote  himself  to  going  on  the  hills  and  seeing  the  ways 
in  which  rocks  and  flowers  meet.  He  would  not  have  to  study  only 
the  more  imposing  aspects  of  that  charming  subject,  but  also  the 
simpler  ones,  because  in  gardens  in  all  that  concerns  the  rocks  we  can 
get  only  simple  effects,  and  on  a  small  scale.  One  of  the  commonest 
mistakes  is  piling  stone  upon  stone  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no 
room  for  grouping  anything.  If  one  were  to  take  five  or  six  of  the 
stones  one  sees  in  a  rock  garden,  and  simply  lay  them  with  the 
prettiest  and  most  mossy  sides  showing  out  of  the  bank  in  the  right 
kind  of  earth,  one  would  get  a '  better  place  for  plants  than  a  rock 
garden  made,  it  may  be,  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  stone  could  give, 
because  then  we  should  have  room  to  group  and  mass  them,  without 
which  no  good  effect  is  possible. 

The  common  "  rockery,"  like  the  common  mixed  border,  is  an 
incoherent  muddle,  and  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  so  long  as  the 
present  plan  is  followed.  The  plants  hate  it,  and  in  effect  it  is  very 
like  the  rows  of  false  teeth  in  the  dentists'  shops  in  St.  Martin *s-lane. 
We  should  seek  gardens  of  alpine  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  mossy 
stone  showing  modestly'  among  them — not  limiting  one's  efforts  to 
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any  one  idea,  but  beginning  at  least  with  simplicity  of  effect.  Then 
groups  and  carpets  of  rock  plants  would  be  easy  to  form,  and  their 
culture  would  be  easier  in  every  way. 

Refuse  Brick  "  Rockeries." — Whoever  started  the  idea  of  the 
use  of  the  refuse  of  the  brickyard  to  form  the  rock-garden  was  no  friend 
of  the  garden,  as  alpine  flowers  do  not  thrive  on  masses  of  vitrified 
brick  rubbish.  And  these  brick  rubbish  horrors  are  put  up  with 
overhanging  brows  so  that  a  drop  of  moisture  cannot  get  to  the 
plants,  and  a  dry  wind  can  sweep  through  them  as  easily  as  through 
a  grill.  If  the  practice  were  confined  to  cottages  near  brickfields  it 
would  not  much  astonish  us  ;  but  in  Dulwich  Park  several  thousand 
tons  of  it  have  been  put  about  under  the  pretence  of  making  rock- 
gardens,  and  also  at  Waterlow  Park,  Highgate,  which  was  once  a 
pretty  and  varied  piece  of  ground.  If  the  County  Council  waste 
money  in  this  way,  we  cannot  perhaps  wonder  so  much  at  the  owners 
of  villas  doing  it,  but  in  any  case  it  is  ugly  and  disgraceful  in  a 
garden,  though  we  see  it  freely  used  in  many  large  country  gardens.  No 
other  Ignoble  materials  should  be  seen  in  any  rock  garden,  in  which 
even  stumps  of  trees  are  out  of  place.  With  some  people  any 
broken-nosed  statue  or  other  stony  or  vitrified  rubbish  is  used  in  what 
should  be  the  most  beautiful  and  natural  of  all  gardens — the  alpine 
garden.  If  we  have  not  rock  in  its  natural  position,  or  cannot  secure 
some  pieces  of  natural  rock  to  use  even  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  far 
better  to  grow  the  rock  plants  in  simple  ways,  even  on  the  level  earth 
on  which  many  of  them  thrive. 

It  would  be  well  to  ask  the  cost  of  such  a  disfigurement  in  public 
and  large  gardens  where  it  is  done  on  as  large  a  scale  as  this ;  the 
mere  price  of  cartage  would  have  made  a  model  rock  garden  of 
natural  stone.  When  these  villainous  banks  of  brick-yard  refuse 
were  first  erected,  anything  more  hideous  in  a  public  garden  was  not 
to  be  seen,  but  by  piling  on  them  common  shrubs,  evergreens, 
Tobacco,  Stonecrops,  China  Asters,  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  Beet- 
root, Heath,  Elder,  and  higgledy-piggledy  verdure  of  this  nature,  a 
sort  of  brick-rubbish  salad  was  the  result,  and  the  effect  of  the  brick  is 
less  seen.  It  is  not  only  the  ugliness  of  this  in  itself  that  is  bad  ;  it 
is  such  an  injustice  to  the  gardener,  who  has  to  adorn  at  all  seasons 
such  structures,  to  expect  him  to  get  any  good  results  from  the  kind 
of  thing  a  Brentford  cobbler  who  happens  to  live  near  a  brickyard 
makes  a  little  "  rockwork  "  of  in  his  garden. 

Misplaced  Artificial  Rock. — Artificial  rock  is  formed  now 
and  then  in  districts  where  the  natural  rock  is  beautiful,  as  in  the 
country  round  Tunbridge  Wells.  Though  why  anybody  should  bring 
the  artificial  rockmaker  into  a  garden  or  park  where  there  is  already 
fine  natural  beautiful  rock  it  is  not  easy  to  see.     Also,  in  certain 
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districts,  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  this  artificial  rock  under  conditions 
where  rock  of  any  kind  does  not  occur  in  nature.  It  would  be  much 
better,  as  far  as  alpine  and  rock  plants  are  concerned,  to  dispense  with 
much  of  this  ugly  artificial  rockvvork,  and  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  plants  grow  perfectly  well  on  raised  borders  and 
on  fully  exposed  low  banks. 

Alpine  Plants   in    Groups. — Many  vigorous    alpine  flowers 
will  do  perfectly  well  on  level  ground  in  our  cool  climate,  if  they 
are  not  overrun  by  coarser  plants.     Where  there  are  natural   rocks 
or  good  artificial  ones  it  is  best  to  plant  them  properly ;  but  people 
who  are  particular  would  often  be  better  without  artificial  "  rockwork  " 
if  they  wished  to  grow  these  plants  in  simpler  ways.     There  is   not 
the   slightest   occasion  to  have  what  is  called  "rockwork"  for  these 
flowers.     I  do  not  speak  only  of  things  like  the  beautiful  Gentianella, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens,  but  of    the 
Rockfoils,  the  Stonecrops,  and  the  true  alpine  plants  in  great  numbers. 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  benefits  of  the  refreshing  rains, 
it  would  often  be  best,  in  the  south  of  England  at  least,  to  avoid 
the  dusty  pockets  hitherto  built  for  rock  flowers.      In  proof  of  what 
may  be  done  in  this  way  there  is  a  little  alpine  garden,  made  in  quite  a 
level  place  in  the  worst  possible  soil  for  growing  the  plant,  the  hot 
Bagshot  sand,  where  the  soil  is  always  fit  for  working  after  heavy  rain, 
but  in  hot  summer  is  almost  like  ashes.     By  making  the  soil  rather 
deep,  and   by  burying  a   few  stones  among  the   plants   to   prevent 
dryness,  this  flower,  which  naturally  thrives  in  loamy  soil,  grew  well, 
and  the  plan  suits  many  alpine  plants. 

The  next  point  is  the  great  superiority  of  natural  grouping  over 
the  botanical  or  labelled  style  of  little  single  specimens  of  a  great 
number  of  plants.  In  a  few  yards  of  border,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
there  would  be  fifty  or  more  kinds,  but  nothing  pretty  for  those  who 
have  ever  seen  the  beautiful  mountain  gardens.  Many  rightly  con- 
tend that,  in  a  sense,  Nature  includes  all,  and  that  therefore  the 
term  "natural"  may  be  misapplied,  but  is  a  perfectly  just  one 
when  used  in  the  sense  of  Nature's  way  of  arranging  flowers  as 
opposed  to  the  lines,  circles,  and  other  set  patterns  so  commonly 
followed  by  man.  Through  bold  and  natural  grouping  we  may  get 
fine  colour  without  a  trace  of  formality.  But  most  gardeners  find  it 
difficult  to  group  in  this  natural  way,  because  so  used  to  setting 
things  out  in  formal  lines.  But  a  little  attention  to  natural  objects 
will  help  us  to  get  away  from  set  patterns,  and  let  things  intermingle 
here  and  there  and  run  intp  each  other  to  form  groups  such  as  we 
may  see  among  the  rocks  by  alpine  paths.  After  a  little  time  the 
plants  themselves  begin  to  help  us,  and  an  excellent  way  is,  if  a  num- 
ber of  plants  are  set  out  too  formally — as  in  most  cases  they  are — to 
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pull  up  a  number  here  and  there  replanting  them  on  the  outer  fringes 
of  the  groups  or  elsewhere. 

Wall  Gardens. — Those  who  have  observed  alpine  plants  must 
have  noticed  in  what  arid  places  many  flourish,  and  what  fine  plants 
may  spring  from  a  chink  in  a  boulder.  They  are  often  stunted  and 
small  in  such  crevices,  but  longer-lived  than  when  growing  upon  the 
ground.  Now,  numbers  of  alpine  plants  perish  if  planted  in  the 
ordinary  soil  of  our  gardens  from  over-moisture  and  want  of  rest 
in  winter.  But  if  placed  where  their  roots  are  dry  in  winter,  they 
may  be  kept  in  health.  Many  plants  from  countries  a  little  farther 
south  than  our  own,  arid  from  alpine  regions,  will  find  on  walls, 
rocks,  and  ruins  that  dwarf,  sturdy  growth  which  makes  them 
at  home  in  our  climate.  There  are  many  alpine  plants  now 
cultivated  with  difficulty  in  frames  that  may  be  grown  on  walls  with 
ease. 

The  Cheddar  Pink,  for  example,  grows  on  walls  at  Oxford  much 
better  than  I  have  ever  known  it  do  on  rockwork  or  on  level  ground. 
A  fc^v  seeds  of  this  plant,  sown  in  an  earthy  chink  and  covered 
with  a  dust  of  fine  soil,  soon  grow,  living  for  years  on  the  wall  and 
increasing. 

In  garden  formation,  especially  in  sloping  or  diversified  ground, 
what  is  called  a  dry  wall  is  often  useful,  and 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  bank 
or  dividing  ofl*  a  garden  quite  as  well  as  ma- 
sonrj'.  Where  the  stones  can  be  got  easily, 
men  used  to  the  work  will  often  make  gently 
'battered"  walls  which,  while  fulfilling  their 
object  in  supporting  banks,  will  make  homes  for 
many  plants  which  would  not  live  one  winter 
on  a  level  surface  in  the  same  place.  In  my 
own  garden  I  built  one  such  wall  with  large  pansy  on  dry  hrick«»ii. 
blocks  of  sandstone  laid  on  their  natural  "  bed," 

the  front  of  the  stones  almost  as  rough  as  they  come  out,  and 
chopped  nearly  level  between,  so  that  they  lie  firm  and  well.  No 
mortar  was  used,  and  as  ,each  stone  was  laid  slender  rooted  alpine 
and  rock  plants  were  placed  along  in  lines  between  with  a  sprinkling 
of  sand  or  fine  earth  enough  to  slightly  cover  the  roots  and  aid 
them  in  getting  through  the  stones  to  the  back,  where,  as  the  wall  was 
raised,  the  space  behind  it  was  packed  with  gritty  earth.  This  the 
plants  soon  found  out  and  rooted  firmly  in.  Even  on  old  walls  made 
with  mortar  rock  plants  and  small  native  ferns  very  often  establish 
themselves,  but  the  "  dry  "  walls  are  more  congenial  to  rock  plants, 
and  one  may  have  any  number  of  beautiful  alpine  plants  in  perfect 
health  on  them. 
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One  charm  of  this  kind  of  wall  garden  is  that  little  attention  is 
required  afterwards.  Even  on  the  best  rock  gardens  things  get  over- 
run by  others,  and  weeds  come  in  ;  but  in  a  well-planted  wall  we  maj- 
leave  plants  for  years  untouched  beyond  pulling  out  any  interloping 
plant  or  weed  that  may  happen  to  get  in.  So  little  soil,  however,  is 
put  with  the  plants  that  there  is  little  chance  of  weeds.  If  the  stones 
were  stuffed  with  much  earth  weeds  would  get  in,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  the  merest  dusting  of  soil  with  the  roots,  so  as  not  to  separate 
the  stones,  but  let  each  one  rest  firmly  on  the  one  beneath  it. 
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Among  the  things  which  do  well  in  this  way  almost  the  whole  of 
the  beautiful  rock  and  alpine  flowers  may  be  trusted,  such  things  as 
Arabis,  Aubrietia,  and  Iberis  being  among  the  easiest  to  grow;  but 
as  these  can  be  grown  without  walls  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  put 
them  there,  prett>-  as  some  of  the  newer  forms  of  the  Aubrietia  are. 
Between  these  stones  is  the  verj'  place  for  mountain  Pinks,  which 
thrive  better  there  than  on  level  ground  ;  the  dwarf  alpine  Harebells, 
while  the  alpine  Wallflowers  and  creeping  rock  plants,  like  the  Toad 
Flax  (Linaria),  and  the  Spanish  Erinus,  are  quite   at   home  there. 
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The  gentianella  does  very  well  on  the  cool  sides  of  such  walls,  and 
we  get  a  different  result  according  to  the  aspect  All  our  little  pretty 
\*an  ferns,  now  becoming  so  rare  where  hawkers  abound,  do  perfectly 
on  such  rough  walls,  and  the  alpine  Phloxes  may  be  used,  though 
they  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  the  comfort  of  a  wall  as  the  European 
alpine  plants,  the  Rocky  Mountain  dwarf  Phloxes  being  very  hardy 
and  enduring  in  our  gardens  on  level  ground.  The  advantage  of  the 
wall  is  that  we  can  grow  things  that  would  perish  on  level  ground, 
owing  to  excitement  of  growth  in  winter,  or  other  causes.  The  Rock- 
foils  are  charming  on  a  wall,  particularly  the  silvery  kinds,  and  the 
little  stone  covering  sandwort  (A.  balearica)  will  run  everywhere  over 
such  a  wall.  Stonecrops  and  Houseleeks  would  do  too,  but  are  easily 
grown  in  any  open  spot  of  ground.  In  many  cases  the  rare  and 
somewhat  delicate  Alpines,  if  care  be  taken  in  planting,  would  do  far 
better  on  such  a  wall  than  as  they  are  usually  cultivated.  Plants  like 
Thymes  are  quite  free  in  such  conditions,  though  it  may  be  too  free 
for  the  rare  kinds ;  also  the  Alpine  Violas,  and  any  such  pretty 
rock  creepers  as  the  blue  Bindweed  of  North  Africa. 

There  is  in  fact  no  limit  to  the  beauty  of  rock  and  alpine  flowers 
we  may  enjoy  on  the  rough  wall  so  often  and  most  easily  made 
about  gardens  in  rocky  and  hilly  districts,  dressed  or  expensive 
stone  not  being  needed.  In  my  own  garden  there  are  three  wholly 
different  kinds  of  walls  thick  set  with  plants ;  and  the  easiest  way  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  interesting  and  charming  of  the  mountain 
flowers  of  the  north  is  by  the  aid  of  walls. 
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Where  the  name  of  a  large  ami  varied  family  is  given,  as  in  Phlox,  IriSy 
Rhododendron,  PenlsUmon,  Salix,  Antirrhinum,  it  is  the  alpine,  or  dwarf  mountain 
kindsy  thai  are  meant. 
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Rh<K!o<lendron 


Sanijuiharia 

Saponaria 

Sax  i  frag  a 

Scilla 

Sedum 

Sempcrvivum 

Senecio 

Silene 

Smilacina 

Soldanella 

Spigelia 

.Statice 

Thalictrum 

Thla.spi 

Thymus 

Trientalist 

Trillium 

Tritelcia 

Tulipa 

Tunica 

Vaccinium 

Veronica 

Vesicaria 

Viola 

Waldstetnta 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

O  universal  Mother,  who  dost  keep 
Crom  everlasting  thy  foundations  deep, 
Eldesl  of  things.  Great  Earth,  I  sing  of  (hee. 

In  a  rational  system  of  flower-gardening  one  of  the  first  things  to 
do  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  aim  of  the  "  Wild  Garden.'-'  When 
I  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  innumerable  hardy  flowers  against 
the  few  tender  ones  put  out  in  a  formal  way,  the  answer  sometimes 
was,  "We  cannot  go  back  to  the  mixed  border" — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  old  way  of  arranging  flowers  in  borders.  Thinking,  then, 
much  of  the  vast  world  of  plant  beauty  shut  out  of  our  gardens 
by  the  "system"  then  in  vogue,  I  was  led  to  consider  the  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  brought  into  them,  and  of  the  "  Wild  Garden  "  as  a 
home  for  numbers  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  from  other  countries  which 
might  be  naturalised,  with  very  little  trouble,  in  our  gardens,  fields,  and 
woods — a  world  of  delightful  plant  beauty  that  we  might  make  happy 
around  us,  in  places  bare  or  useless.  I  saw  that  we  could  grow  thus 
not  only  flowers  more  lovely  than  those  commonly  seen  in  what  is 
called  the  flower  garden,  but  also  many  which,  by  any  other  plan,  we 
should  have  little  chance  of  seeing. 

The  term  "Wild  Garden"  is  applied  to  the  placing^ of  perfectly 
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hardy  exotic  plants  in  places  where  they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  wilderness,"  though  it  may  be  carried 
out  in  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  picturesque  garden,  for 
a  garden  may  be  picturesque  and  yet  in  every  part  the  result  of 
ceaseless  care.  What  it  does  mean  is  best  explained  by  the  winter 
Aconite  flowering  under  a  grove  of  naked  trees  in  February ;  by 
the  Snowflake  abundant  in  meadows  by  the  Thames ;  and  by  the 
Apennine  Anemone  staining  an  E^lish  grove  blue.  Multiply  these 
instances  by  adding  many  diffipirent  plants  and  hardy  climbers  from 
countries  as  cold  as  our  ovr^ox  colder,  and  one  may  get  some  idea  of 
the  wild  garden.  SomeJ^^  thought  of  it  as  a  garden  allowed  to  run 
wild,  or  with  annuals  jJ^  promiscuously,  whereas  it  does  not  meddle 
with  the  flower  gar^p  proper  at  all. 

I  wish  the  xdJmXo  be  kept  distinct  from  the  various  important 
phases  of  hardy  plant  growth  in  groups,  beds,  and  borders,  in  which 
good  culture  may  produce  many  happy  effects  ;  from  the  rock-garden 
or  borders  reserved  for  choice  hardy  flowers  ;  from  growing  hardy 
plants  of  fine  form  ;  from  the  ordinary  type  of  spring  garden.  In  the 
smaller  class  of  gardens  there  may  be  little  room  for  the  wild  garden, 
but  in  the  larger  gardens,  where  there 'is  often  ample  room  on  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  lawn,  in  grove,  park,  copse,  or  by  woodland  walks 
or  drives,  new  and  beautiful  effects  may  be  created  by  its  means. 

Among  reasons  for  advocating  this  system  are  the  following : — 
I.  Because  many  hardy  flowers  will  thrive  better  in  rough  places  than 
ever  they  did  in  the  old  border.  Even  small  ones,  like  the  Ivy-leaved 
Cyclamen,  are  naturalised  and  spread  all  over  the  mossy  surface  of 
woods.  2.  Because,  in  consequence  of  plant,  fern  and  flower  and 
climber,  grass,  and  trailing  shrub,  relieving  each  other,  they  will  look 
infinitely  better  than  in  stiff  gardens.  3.  Because  no  ugly  effects  will 
result  from  decay  and  the  swift  passage  of  the  seasons.  In  a  semi- 
wild  state  the  beauty  of  a  species  will  show  in  flowering  time  ;  and 
when  out  of  bloom  they  will  be  succeeded  by  other  kinds,  or  lost 
among  the  numerous  objects  around.  4.  Because  it  will  enable  us 
to  grow  many  plants  that  have  never  yet  obtained  a  place  in  our  "  trim 
gardens" — multitudes  that  are  not  showy  enough  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  garden.  Among  the  plants  often  thought 
unfit  for  garden  cultivation  are  a  number  like  the  coarser  American 
Asters  and  Golden  Rods,  which  overrun  the  choicer  border-flowers 
when  planted  among  them.  Such  plants  would  be  quite  at  home  in 
neglected  places,  where  their  blossoms  might  be  seen  in  due  season. 
To  these  might  be  added  plants  like  the  winter  Heliotrope,  and 
many  others,  which,  while  interesting  in  the  garden,  are  apt  to  spread 
so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  5.  Because  in  this  way  we  may 
settle  the  question  of  spring  flowers,  and  the  spring  garden,  as  well 
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as  that  of  hardy  flowers  generally ;  and  many  parts  of  the  grounds 
may  be  made  alive  with  spring  flowers,  without  in  the  least  interfering' 
with  the  flower  garden  itself.  The  blue  stars  of  the  Apennine 
Anemone  will  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  when  in  half-shady  places, 
under  trees,  or  in  the  meadow  grass,  than  in  any  flower  garden,  and 
this  is  but  one  of  many  of  sweet  spring  flowers  that  will  succeed  in 
like  ways. 


Narcissi  in  the  Wild  Garden. — Perhaps  an  example  or  two  of 
what  has  already  been  done  with  Daffodils  and  Snowdrops  may  serve 
to  show  the  way,  and  explain  the  gains  of  the  wild  garden,  and  there 
is  no  more  charming  flower  to  begin  with  than  the  Narcissus,  which, 
while  fair  in  form  as  any  Orchid  or  Lily  of  the  tropics,  is  as  much  at 
home  in  our  climate  as  the  Kingcups  in  the  marsh  and  the  Primroses 
in  the  wood.  And  when  the  wild  Narcissus  comes  with  these,  in  the 
woods  and  orchards  of  Northern   France  and   Southern  England  it 
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I  has  also  for  companions  the  Violet  and  the  Cowslip,  hardiest  children 

of  the  north,  blooming  in  and  near  the  still  leafless  woods.  And  this 
fact  should  lead  us  to  see  that  it  is  not  only  a  garden  flower  we  have 
here,  but  one  which  may  give  glorious  beauty  to  our  woods  and  fields 
and  meadows  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  grounds. 

In  our  country  in  a  great  many  places  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
grow^  them  in  other  ways  than  in  the  garden  proper,  and  this  is  not 
merely  in  country  seats,  but  in  orchards  and  cool  meadows.  To 
chance  growth  in  such  places  we  owe  it  already  that  many  Narcissi 
or  Daffodils  which  were  lost  to  gardens,  in  the  period  when  hardy 
plants  were  wholly  set  aside  for  bedding  plants,  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  at  first  probably  in  many  cases  thrown  out  with  the  garden 
refuse.  In  many  places  in  Ireland  and  the  west  of  England  Narcissi 
lost  to  gardens  have  been  found  in  old  orchards  and  meadows. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garden  in  the  kingdom  that  is  not  disfigured 

by  vain   attempts  to  grow  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  are  not 

really  hardy,  and  it  would  often  be  much  wiser  to  devote  attention  to 

things  that  are  absolutely  hardy  in  our  country,  like  most  Narcissi 

to  which  the  hardest  winters  make  no  difference,  and,  besides,  we 

know  from  their  distribution  in  Nature  how  fearless  they  are  in  this 

respect.     Three  months  after  our  native  kind  has   flowered  in  the 

weald  of  Sussex  and  in  the  woods  or  orchards  of  Normandy,  many 

of  its  allies  are  beneath  the  snow  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Europe, 

waiting  till  the  summer  sun  melts  the  deep  snow.     On  a  high  plateau 

in  Auvergne  I  saw  many  acres  in  full  bloom  on  July  i6,  1894,  and 

the^  high  plateaux  are  much  colder  than  our  own  country  generally. 

Soils  that  are  cool  and  stiff  and  not  favourable  to  a  great  variety 

of  plants  suit  Narcissi  perfectly.     On  the  cool  mountain  marshes  and 

pastures,  where  the  snow  lies  deep,  the   plant  has   abundance    of 

moisture — one  reason  why  it  succeeds  better  in  our  cool  soils.     In 

any  case  it  does  so,  and  it  is  mostly  on  dry  light  soils  that  Narcissi 

fail  to  succeed.     Light,  sandy  or  chalky  soils  in  the  south  of  England 

are  useless,  and  Narcissus  culture  on  a  large  scale  should   not   be 

attempted  on  such  soils.     We  must  not  court  failure,  and  however 

freely  in  some  soils  Narcissi  grow  in  turf,  there  is  no  law  clearer  than 

that  all  plants  will  not  grow  in  any  one  soil,  and  it  is  a  mercy,  too, 

for  if  all  soils  were  alike,  we  should  find  gardens  far  more  monotonous 

than  they  are  now.    Gardening  is  an  art  dealing  with  living  things, 

and  we  cannot  place  these  with  as  little  thought  as  those  who  arrange 

shells,  or  coins,  or  plates.    At  the  same  time  we  may  be  mistaken  as 

to  failures  which  now  and  then  arise  from  other  causes  than  the  soil. 

I  planted  years  ago  some  Bayonne  Daffodils  on  the  northern  slope  of 

a  poor  field,  and  thought  the  plants  had  perished,  as  so  little  was  seen 

of  them  after  the  first  year.     Despairing  of  the  slope,  it  was  planted 
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with  Alder,  a  tree  that  grows  in  any  cool  soil.  Years  afterwaxds, 
walking  one  day  through  the  Alder,  I  found  the  Bayonne  Daffodil  in 
perfect  bloom.  The  roots  had  doubtless  been  weak  and  taken  time 
to  recover. 

Ten  years  ago  I  planted  many  thousands  of  Narcissi  in  the  grass, 
never  doubting  that  I  should  succeed  with  them,  but  not  expecting 
I    should   succeed   nearly  so  well.     They  have  thriven   admirably, 
bloomed  well  and  regularly ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  a,nd 
in   most  cases   have   not   diminished  in  size.     In  open  rich,  heavy- 
bottoms,  along  hedgerows,  banks,  in  quiet  open  loamy  fields,  in  eveiy 
position  they  have  been  tried.     They  are  delightful  seen  near  at  hand, 
and  also  effective  in  the  picture.     The  leaves  ripen,  disappear  before 
mowing  time,  and  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  farming.     The 
harrowing  and  rolling  of  the  fields  in  the  spring  hurt  the  leaves  a 
little,  but  the  plants  are  free  from  this  near  wood  walks,  by  grass 
walks  and  open  copses  and  lawns  which  abound  in  so  many  English 
country  places. 

As  to  the  kinds  we  may  naturalise  with  advantage,  they  are 
almost  without  limit,  but  generally  it  is  better  to  take  the  great 
groups  of  Star  Narcissi,  the  Poet's,  and  the  wild  Daffodil,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  handsome  varieties.  We  can  be  sure  that  these 
are  hardy  in  our  soils  ;  and,  moreover,  as  we  have  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  in  a  bold  and  rather  unsparing  way,  we  must  deal  with  kinds 
that  are  easiest  to  purchase.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  except  the 
one  of  rarity,  and  we  must  for  the  most  part  put  our  rare  kinds  in 
good  garden  ground  till  they  increase,  though  we  have  to  count  with 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  Narcissi  that  will  not  thrive  in  a  garden 
will  do  so  in  the  grass  of  a  meadow  or  orchard. 

The  fine  distant  effect  of  Narcissi  in  groups  in  the  grass  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  distinct  from  their  effect  in  gardens,  and  it  is 
most  charming  to  see  them  reflect,  as  it  were,  the  glory  of  the  spring 
sun.  It  is  not  only  their  effect  near  at  hand  that  charms  us,  but  as 
we  walk  about  we  may  see  them  in  the  distance  in  varying  lights, 
sometimes  through  and  beyond  the  leafless  woods  or  copses.  And 
there  is  nothing  we  have  to  fear  in  this  charming  work  save  the 
common  sin — overdoing.  To  scatter  Narcissi  equally  over  the  grass 
everywhere  is  to  destroy  all  chance  of  repose,  of  relief,  and  of  seeing 
them  in  the  ways  in  which  they  often  arrange  themselves.  It  is 
almost  as  easy  to  plant  in  pretty  ways  as  in  ugly  ways  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  think  of  it.  There  are  hints  to  be  gathered  in  the  way 
wild  plants  arrange  themselves,  and  even  in  the  sky.  Often  a  small 
cloud  passing  in  the  sky  will  give  a  very  good  form  for  a  group,  and 
be  instructive  even  in  being  closer  and  more  solid  towards  its  centre, 
as  groups  of  Narcissi  in  the  grass  should   often  be.     The  regular 
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garden  way  of  setting  things  out  is  very  necessan^  in  the  garden,  but 
it  will  not  do  at  all  if  we  are  to  get  the  pictures  we  can  get  from 
Narcissi  in  the  turf,  and  it  is  always  well  to  keep  open  turf  here  and 
there  among  the  groups,  and  in  a  lawn  or  a  meadow  we  should  leave 
a  large  breadth  quite  free  of  flowers. 

Snowdrops  naturalised. — The  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mr.  John  McLeish  at  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare,  and  from 
it  one  may  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  and  natural  way  in  which 
these  flowers  have  grouped  themselves  on  the  greensward  beneath  the 
red-twigged  Limes  and  on  the  soft  and  mossy  lawns.     Originally  no 
doubt  the  Snowdrops  were  planted,  but  they  have  seeded  themselves 
so  long  that  they  are  now  thoroughly  naturalised,  and  one  of  the 
sights  to  see  at  Straffan  Gardens  is  the  Snowdrops  at  their  best  under 
the  leafless  trees.     The  common  single  and  double  forms  are  still  the 
best   for   grouping  in   quantity  and    for   naturalisation   everywhere. 
There  are  finer  varieties,  but  none  grow  and  increase  so  well  in  our 
gardens  as  do  these  northern  kinds.     The  best  of  the  eastern  Snow- 
drops are  very  bold  and  beautiful,  they  are  unsurpassed  for  vigour  of 
leafage  and  size  of  bloom  if  carefully  cultivated,  but  they  do  not  grow 
and  increase  on  the  grass  as  do  G.  nivalis  and  all  its  forms. 

For  solid  green  leafage  and  size  and  substance  of  flower,  G.  Ikariae 
when  well  grown  is,  as  I  believe,  the  finest  of  all  Snowdrops,  but  it  is 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  does  not  really  love  our  soil  and  climate;  nor  is 
it  likely  to  naturalise  itself  .with  us  as  G.  nivalis  has  done.  The  best 
of  all  the  really  hardy  and  truly  northern  Snowdrops  is  a  fine  form  of 
G.  nivalis,  leaning  to  the  broad-leaved  or  G.  caucasicus  group,  which 
was  found  in  the  Crimea  in  1856  and  introduced  from  the  Tchernaya 
valley  to  Straffan.  It  is  called  G.  nivalis  grandis,  or  the  Straffan 
Snowdrop,  or  G.  caucasicus  var.  grandis,  and  to  see  it  at  its  best  is  a 
great  pleasure  It  is  really  a  tall,  vigorous-habited,  and  free-flowering 
form  of  the  wild  Snowdrop  (G.  nivalis)  as  found  in  the  Crimea.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  pure  in  colour,  and  being  borne  on  stalks  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  they  bunch  better  than  do  those  of  the  common 
type.  G.  plicatus  is  also  from  the  Crimea,  but  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite 
different,  having  much  broader  plicate  leaves  and  smaller  flowers. 

Snowdrops  generally  like  deep,  moist  soils  and  half  shade,  as  their 
flowers  wither  and  brown  quickly  on  dry,  light  soils  in  full  sunshine. 
In  damp  woods,  copses,  and  hedgerows  they  seem  most  at  home,  and, 
like  Narcissi  and  many  other  early-flowering  bulbs,  they  rather  enjoy 
flooding  or  occasional  irrigation  after  root  and  top  growth  have  begun. 
At  Straffan  the  lawn  lies  low  down  near  the  river  Liffey,  and  it  is 
sometimes  submerged  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  snow  melts  in  early 
spring  or  after  heavy  rains  From  May  until  September,  however, 
the  bulbs  are  dry  among  the  tree  roots  with  the  dense  canopy  of  Lime 
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leafage  overhead,  as  are  also  the  roots  of  the  sky-blue  Apennine 
Anemone  that  bear  them  company.  We  are  beginning  to  perceive 
that,  as  a  broad  rule,  some  bulbous  plants  enjoy  growing  amongst  the 
roots  of  other  plants,  or  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  in  the  grass  of  lawn  or 
meadow.  The  wild  Daffodil  and  Bluebells  do  this  as  well  as  the 
Snowdrop,  and  those  who  have  tried  to  dig  up  bulbs  of  any  kind 
abroad  with  a  knife  or  even  with  a  botanical  trowel,  will  remember 
how  tightly  wedged  they  frequently  are  in  roots  of  various  kinds,  or 
jammed  tightly  in  both  roots  and  stones.  F.  W.  B. 

How  TO  Plant. — I  usually  plant  Narcissi  in  grass  by  turning 
back  the  sod,  making  two  cuts  with  the  spade  at  right  angles,  and 
then  pressing  up  and  back  the  sod,  laying  it  back  on  a  hinge,  as   it 
were,  putting  in  a  few  bulbs,  mostly  round  the  sides  of  the  hole,  turn- 
ing the  sod  back  and  treading  firmly  upon  it.    The  question  is  large/y 
one  of  convenience  and  the  ground  one  has  to  plant.     If  one  could 
improve  the  subsoil  it  would  be  better  for  some  soils,  no  doubt,  but  if 
the  work  is  done  in  a  bold  way  and  there  is  much  other  planting 
going  on,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  time  to  plant  things  in  the  grass  w^ith 
care.     Sometimes  in  breaking  new  ground  or  carrying  out  changes 
one  gets  a  chance  of  throwing  in  some  bulbs  before  the  surface  is 
levelled  up.     Once  in  planting  Grape  Hyacinths  in  an  uneven  grassy 
slope  they  were  placed  on  the  turf  in  the  hollows  and  then  levelled 
up  with  earth,  and  both  grass  and  bulbs  soon  came  through.     Once 
some  bullocks  passed  an  evening  where  they  "didn't  ought  to"  in  a 
grassy  enclosure  near  the  house,  and  their  footmarks  suggested  a  group 
of  the  Apennine  Windflower,  and  a  few  of  its  roots  were  put  in  and 
the  holes  filled  up.     A  wily  man  will  see  odd  ways  now  and  then  of 
getting  bulbs  or  seeds  in.     When  the  men  are  making  sod  banks  for 
the  only  true  field  fence — a  live  one — is  a  very  good  time  to  put  in 
Sweet  Briars  in  the  bank.     In  certain  soils  seeds  may  be  sown  be- 
times— seeds   of  Foxglove,  Evening  Primrose,  and   stout  biennials. 
Fragile  bulbs  will  want  more  care  and  less  depth  than  the  bolder 
Narcissi.     Many  ways  are  good,  though  far  more  important  than  any 
way  of  planting  is  thought  as  to  the  wants  of  the  thing  we  plant,  not 
only  as  to  soil,  but  association  with  the  things  that  will  grow  about  it 
in  grass,  in  hedgerows  and  rough  places,  for  plants  are  not  all  garot- 
ters  like  the  great  Japanese  Knotworts  and  the  big  Moon  Daisies  ; 
and  little  ducks  must  not  be  left  among  bam  rats  or  we  may  not  see 
them  again. 

All  planting  in  the  grass  should  be  in  natural  groups  or  prettily 
fringed  colonies,  growing  to  and  fro  as  they  like  after  planting. 
Lessons  in  this  grouping  are  to  -be  had  in  the  woods,  copses,  heaths, 
and  meadows,  by  those  who  look  about  them  as  they  go.  At  first 
many  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  formal  masses,  but  they  may 
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be  got  over  by  studying  natural  groupings  of  wild  flowers.  Once 
established,  the  plants  soon  begin  to  group  themselves  in  pretty 
ways. 

The  Secret  of  the  Soil, — In  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  and 
especially  in  wild  gardening  the  important  thing  is  to  find  out  what 
things  really  do  in  the  soil,  without  which  much  good  way  cannot  be 
made  Many  people  make  errors  in  planting  things  that  are  notoriously 
tender  in  our  country  and  very  often  fail  in  consequence  ;  but  apart 
from    such    risky   planting   perfectly   hardy   plants   may   disappear 
owing  to  some  dislike  of  the  soil.     They  flower  feebly  at  first  and 
afterwards  gradually  wane  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.     I  have  made 
attempts  to  establish  spring  Snowflakes  in  grass,  none  of  which  suc- 
ceeded, owing  to  the  cool  soil,  yet  one  of  the  Snowflakes  in  the  Thames 
Valley  grows  with  the  vigour  of  a  wild  plant.     I  have  put  thousands 
of  Snowdrops  in  places  where  I  could  hardly  see  a  flower  a  few  years 
later,  yet  in  some  places  it  establishes  itself  in  friable  soil  by  streamlets 
and  in  many  other  situations.     So  it  is  with  the  Crocus.     I  find  it 
difficult  to  naturalise,  taking  but  slowly  and  gradually  diminishing, 
and  yet  I  have  seen  it  in  places  cover  the  ground.     The  Narcissus, 
which  is  so  free  and  enduring  in  cool  damp  soil  does  little  good  on 
warm,  light  or  chalky  soil.     What  will  do  or  will  not  do  is  often  a 
question  of  experience,    but    the   point    is  when  we   see    a    thing 
doing  well  to  take  the  hint.     People  often  complain  of  the  texture 
of  the  grass   as  a  cause  of  failure,   yet    I  have   thousands  of  the 
Tenby  Daffodil  for  ten  years  in  rich  and  rank  masses  of  Cocksfoot  and 
other  coarse  grasses  in  coverts — never  mown  or  the  old  grass  »t^ken 
away  at  any  time,  and  the  Narcissus  gets  better  year  by  year.     So  it  is 
a  question  of  finding  out  the  thing  the  soil  will  grow,  and  we  shall 
perhaps  only  arrive  at  that  knowledge  after  various  discouragements. 
Some  things  are   so   omnivorous  in   their  appetites   that   they   will 
grow  anywhere,  but  some,  the  more  beautiful  races  of  bulbous  and  other 
early  flowers,  will  only  thrive  and  stay  with  us  where  they  like  the  soil. 
It  should  be  clearly  seen  therefore  that  what  may  be  done  with  any 
good  result  in  the  wild  garden  cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  but 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  which 
can  be  known  only  to  those  who  study  the  ground. 

Flowers  beneath  Trees, — Where  the  branches  of  trees,  both  ever- 
green and  summer-leafing,  sweep  the  turf  in  pleasure-grounds  many 
pretty  spring-flowering  bulbs  may  be  naturalised  beneath  the  branches, 
and  will  thrive  without  attention.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  deciduous 
trees  that  this  can  be  done  ;  but  even  in  the  Case  of  Conifers  and 
Evergreens  some  graceful  objects  may  be  dotted  beneath  the  outer- 
most points  of  their  lower  branches.  We  know  that  a  great  number 
of  our  spring  flowers  and  hardy  bulbs  mature  their  foliage  and  go 
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to  rest  early  in  the  year.  In  spring  they  require  light  and  sun,  which 
they  obtain  abundantly  under  the  summer-leafing  tree  ;  they  have 
time  to  flower  and  grow  under  it  before  the  foliage  of  the  tree  appears  ; 
then,  as  the  summer  heats  approach,  they  are  overshadowed,  and  go 
to  rest ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  tree  once  fallen,  they  soon  begin  to 
reappear  and  cover  the  ground  with  beauty. 

Some  Plants  for  the  Wild  Garden. 
The  following  are  the  chief  families  of  plants  that  may  be  used  in 
the  wild  garden.  Where  families  are  named  which  are  British  as  well 
as  natives  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  in  the  case  of,  say,  Scilla, 
the  foreign  kinds  are  meant.  In  considering  what  may  be  done  in 
naturalising  plants  in  a  given  position,  it  may  be  well  to  cast  the  eye 
over  the  families  available.  Success  will  depend  on  how  the  plants 
are  chosen  to  go  in  any  one  position,  but  about  country  seats 
soils  are  so  much  varied  that  it  is  not  easy  to  generalise. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SPRING  GARDENS. 


I  have  seen  foreign  flowers  in  hothouses  of  the  most  bestutiful  nature,  but  1 
do  not  care  a  straw  for  them.  The  simple  flowers  of  our  spring  are  what 
I  want  to  see  again." — JOHN  Keats  (Letter  to  James  Rice). 

In  our  islands,  swept  by  the  winds  of  iceless  seas,  spring  wakes  early 
in  the  year,  when  the  plains  of  the  north  and  the  mountains  of  the 
south  and  centre  are  cold  in  snow.  In  our  green  springs  the  flowers 
of  northern  and  alpine  countries  open  long  before  they  do  in  their 
native  homes ;  hence  the  artistic  error  of  any  system  of  flower- 
gardening  which  leaves  out  the  myriad  flowers  of  spring.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  gardens  being  bare  of  the  right  plants ;  nurseries 
and  gardens  where  there  are  many  good  plants  are  not  rare,  but 
to  make  eflective  use  of  these  much  thought  is  seldom  given. 
Gardens  are  often  rich  in  plants  but  poor  in  beauty,  many  being 
stufTed  with  things,  but  in  ugly  effect. 

If  we  are  to  m^ke  good  use  of  our  spring  garden  flora  we  should 
avoid  much  annual  culture,  though  it  is  not  well  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether,  as  many  plants  depend  for  their  beauty  on  rich  ground 
and  frequent  cultivation.  But  many  grow  well  without  these,  and 
the  _most  delightful  spring  gardens  can  only  be  where  we  grow 
many  spring  blooming  things  that  demand  no  annual  care,  from 
Globe  flowers  to  Hawthorns. 

A  common  kind  of  "spring  gardening"  consists  of  "bedding 
out "  Forget-me-nots,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Catchflies,  and  Hyacinths  ; 
but  this  way  is  only  one  of  many,  and  the  meanest,  most  costly,  and 
inartistic.     It  began  when  we  had  few  good  spring  flowers,  now  we 
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have  many ;  and  hence  this  chapter  must  deal  with  other  and  l:>etter 
ways. 

The  fashion  of  leaving  beds  of  Roses  and  choice  shrubs  bare  c^i 
ail  but  one  subject  should  be  given  up.     The  half-bare  Rose    and 

choice  shrub  beds  should  be  a  home  for  the  prettiest  spring  flowers 

Pansies,  Violets,  early  Irises,  Daffodils,  Scillas,  and  many  other  dwarf 
plants  in  colonies  between  the  Roses  or  shrubs.     Double  Primroses 
are  happy  and  flower  well  in  such  beds.   The  slight  shade  such  plants 
receive  in  summer  from  the  other  tenants  of  the  bed  assists  them. 
Where  Rhododendrons  are  planted  in   an  "  open     way  (and  tliese 
precious  bushes  never  ought  to  be  jammed  together),  a  spring  garden 
of  another  kind  may  be  made,  as  the  peat-loving  plants  (and  there 
are  many  fair  ones  among  them)  will  be  quite  at  home  there.     Xhe 
White  Wood  Lily  of  the  American  woods  (Trillium),  the  Virginian 
Lungwort,  the  Canadian  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria),  the  various  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets,  double  Primroses,  and  many  early-flowering  bulbous 
plants  enjoy  the  partial  shade  and  shelter  and  the  soil  of  the  beds  for 
"  American  "  shrubs. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  in  its  usual  free  and  rich  soil,  simple  beds  of 
favourite  spring  flowers,  such  as  Polyanthuses,  Bunch  Primroses  \t\ 
their  coloured  forms,  self-coloured  Auriculas,  and  Pansies  of  various 
kinds,  are  a  good  way  of  enjoying  such  plants,  and  more  easily  managed 
than  the  "  bedding  out "  of  spring  flowers.  That  may  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  hour,  and  with  such  plants  as  Forget-me-nots,  Daisies, 
Silene,  Pansy,  Violet,  Hyacinth,  Anemone,  and  Tulip  showy  effects 
may  be  formed  ;  but  without  any  of  these  pattern  beds  under  the 
windows,  fair  gardens  of  spring  flowers  may  be  made  in  every  place, 
and  the  problem  of  the  design  for  the  few  set  beds  of  the  "  spring 
parterre  "  will  not  be  so  serious  a  matter  as  in  the  past,  there  being  so 
many  aids  in  other  ways,  as  we  shall  see. 

Rock  and  Alpine  Plants. — There  are  so  many  hardy  plants 
among  these  that  flower  in  spring  (many  alpine  plants  blooming  as 
soon  as  the  snow  goes),  that  there  is  not  room  to  name  them  all  in  an 
essay  devoted  to  the  more  effective  groups  and  their  best  garden  use. 
We  must  omit  any  detailed  notice  of  plants  like  Adonis,  Cyclamen, 
Draba,  Erodium,  and  the  smaller  Rockfoils  and  Stonecrops,  Dicentra, 
Fumaria,  Orobus,  Ramondia,  Silene,  and  many  other  flowers  of  the 
rocks  and  hills,  which  though  beautiful  individually  do  not  tell  so 
well  in  the  picture  as  many  here  named. 

Rock  Cresses  and  Wallflowers. —Among  rock  plants  the 

first  place  belongs  to  certain  mountain  plants  of  the  northern  world, 
which,  in  our  country,  come  into  bloom  before  the  early  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  among  the  first  bold  plants  to  cheer  us  in  spring  are  those 
of  the  Wallflower  order — the  yellow  Alyssum,  effective  and  easy  to 
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grow,  the  white  Arabis,  even  more  grown  in  northern  France  than  in 
England  (it  well  deserves  to  be  spread  about  in  sheets  and  effective 
groups),  and  the  beautiful  purple  Rock  Cresses  (Aubrietia),  lovely 
plants  of  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  the  countries  near,  which  have 
developed  a  number  of  varieties  even  more  beautiful  in  colour  than 
the  wild  kinds.  Nothing  for  gardens  can  be  more  precious  than 
these  plants,  the  long  spring  bloom  being  effective  in  almost  every 
kind  of  flower  gardening — banks,  walls,  edgings,  borders  of  evergreen, 
rock  plants,  or  carpets  beneath  sparsely  set  shrubs.  The  white  ever- 
green Candytufts  are  also  effective  plants  in  clear  sheets  for  borders, 
edgings  to  beds,  tops  of  walls,  and  the  rougher  flanks  of  the  rock 
garden.  These  are  among  the  plants  that  have  been  set  out  in  hard 
lines  in  flower  gardens,  but  it  is  easy  to  have  better  effects  from  them 
in  groups,  and  even  in  broken  lines  and  masses,  or  as  carpets  beneath 
bushes,  thus  giving  softer  and  more  beautiful,  if  less  definite,  effects. 
Happy  always  on  castle  wall  and  rocks,  the  Wallflower  is  most  wel- 
come in  the  garden,  where,  on  warm  soils  and  in  genial  climates,  it 
does  well,  but  hard  winters  injure  it  often  in  cold  and  inland  districts, 
and  it  is  almost  like  a  tender  plant  in  such  conditions.  Yet  it  must 
ever  lie  one  of  the  flowers  best  worth  growing  in  sheltered  and  warm 
gardens ;  and  even  in  cold  places  one  may  have  a  few  under  the  eaves 
of  cottages  and  on  dry  south  borders.  It  is  where  large  masses  of  it 
are  grouped  in  the  open  and  are  stricken — as  the  greens  of  the  garden 
are  stricken — in  cold  winters,  that  we  have  to  regret  having  given  it 
labour  and  a  place  which  might  have  been  better  devoted  to  things 
hardy  everywhere.  The  various  old  double  Wallflowers  are  somewhat 
tender  too  and  rarely  seen  in  good  character,  save  in  favoured  soils, 
which  is  all  the  more  reason  for  making  the  most  of  them  where  the 
soil  and  air  favour  them.  Certain  allies  of  the  Wallflower,  moun- 
tain plants  for  the  most  part,  such  as  the  alpine  Wallflower,  also  give 
good  effects  where  well  done  and  grouped  on  dry  banks  or  warm 
borders. 

The  Windflovvers  are  a  noble  group  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  flowers,  some  being  easily  naturalised 
(like  the  blue  Italian  and  Greek  Anemones),  whije  the  showy  Poppy 
Anemones  are  easily  grown  where  the  soils  are  light  and  warm,  and 
in  genial  warm  districts ;  but  they  require  some  care  on  certain 
soils,  and  are  among  the  plants  we  must  cultivate  and  even  protect 
on  cold  soils  in  hard  winters.  The  same  is  true  of  the  brilliant 
.Asiatic  Ranunculus  and  all  its  varied  forms — Persian,  Turkish,  and 
French,  as  they  may  be  called,  all  forms  of  one  wild  North  African 
buttercup,  unhappily  too  tender  to  endure  our  winters  in  the 
open  air,  but  they  should  be  abundantly  grown  on  the  warm 
limestone   and   other   soils   which   suit  them,   as   about   our   coasts 
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and  in   Ireland.     There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  growing  these 

tlian  in  simple  4-foot  beds  in  the  kitchen  or  reserve  garden.     The 

Wood  Anemone  is  so  often  seen  in  the  woods  that  there  is  rarely 

need  tp  grow  it ;  but  some  of  its  varieties  are  essential,  most  beautiful 

being  A.  Robinsoniana,  a  flower  of  lovely  blue  colour,  and  a  distinct 

gain  in  the  spring  garden  grown  in  almost  any  way.     The  Hegatica 

is  a  lovely  little  Anemone  where  the  soil  is  free,  though  slow  in  some 

soils,  and  where  it  grows  well  all  its  varieties  should  be  encouraged,  • 

in  borders  and  margins  of  beds  of  American  bushes  as  well  as  in  the 

rock   garden.     The   Snowdrop   Windflower   (A.  sylvestris)   is   most 

graceful  in  bud  and  bloom,  but  a  little  capricious,  and  not  blooming 

well  on  all  soils,  unlike  in  this  way  our  Wood  Windflowers,  which  are 

as  constant  as  the  Kingcups.     The  Pasque-flower  is  lovely  on  the 

chalk  downs  and  fields  of  Normandy  and  parts  of  England  in  spring, 

but  never  quite  so  pretty  in  a  garden.     It  would  be  worth  naturalising 

in  chalky  fields  and  woods  or  banks. 

Columbine,  Marsh  Marigold,  Clematis,  Lenten  Rose,  and 

Globe-flower. — Columbines  are  very  beautiful  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  if  we  had  nothing  but  the  common  kind  (Aquilegia 
vulgaris)  and  its  forms,  they  would  be  precious  ;  but  there  are  many 
others  which  thrive  in  free  soils,  some  of  which  are  very  graceful  in  form 
and  charming  in  colour.  The  Kingcup  or  ^larshJVIangold,  so  fine  in 
wet  meadows  and  by  the  riverside,  should  be  brought  into  gardens 
wherever  there  is  water,  as  it  is  a  most  effective  plant  when  well 
grown,  and  there  are  several  forms,  double  and  single.  The  Clematis, 
the  larger  kinds,  are  mostly  for  the  summer,  but  some  (C.  montana, 
C.  alpina,  C.  cirrhosa)  are  at  their  best  in  the  spring  ;  they  should  be 
made  abundant  use  of  on  house  walls  and  over  banks,  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  Winter  Aconite  (earliest  of  spring  flowers)  naturalises 
itself  in  some  soils,  but  on  others  dwindles  and  dies  out,  and  it  should 
not  be  grown  in  the  garden,  but  in  shrubberies,  copses,  or  woods 
where  the  soil  suits  it  Some  kinds  of  hardy  Ranunculus,  the 
herbaceous  double  kinds,  are  good  in  colour,  and  in  bold  groups 
pretty ;  but  taller  and  bolder  and  finer  in  effect  are  the  Globe- 
flowers,  easily  naturalised  in  moist,  grassy  places  or  by  water, 
and  also  free  and  telling  among  stout  herbaceous  plants.  The 
most  distinct  addition  to  the  spring  garden  of  recent  years 
is  the  Oriental  Hellebore  in  its  many  beautiful  varieties,  of 
which  some  have  been  raised  in  gardens.  They  are  handsome  and 
stately  plants,  with  large  flowers,  often  delicately  marked.  With  the 
usual  amount  of  garden  shelter  and  fairly  good  soil  they  grow  bold 
and  free,  and  have  a  stately  habit  and  fine  foliage,  as  well  as  beautiful 
flowers  excellent  for  cutting.  They  are  most  effective,  sturdy,  impres- 
sive plants  for  opening  the  flower  year  >Wth,  often  blooming  abun- 
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dantly  at  the  dawn  of  spring,  and  have  the  essential  merit  of  not 
requiring  annual  culture,  tufts  remaining  in  vigour  in  the  same  spot 
for  many  years. 

Dog's-tooth    Violets,   Snowdrop,    Snowflake,    Croou.s, 

SciLLA,  Fritillary,  AND  HYACINTH. — The  European  Dog's-tooth 
Violet  is  pretty  in  the  budding  grass,  where  it  is  free  in  growth  3,nd 
bloom.     The   Fritillary   is    one    of  the    most   welcome   flowers    for 
.  grass,   and   is  best  in    moist  meadows ;   the  rarer  kinds  do  well     in 
good  garden  soil,  those  with  pale  yellow  bells  being  beautiful.     Every 
plant  such  as  these,  which  we  can  so  easily  grow  at  home  in  grassy 
places,  makes  our  cares  about  the  spring  garden  so  much  the  less,  and 
allows  of  keeping  all  the  precious  beds  of  the  flower  garden  itself  for 
the  plants  that  require  some  care  and  rich  soil  always. 

The  Hyacinth,  which  is  .often  set  in  such  stiff  masses  in  our  public 
gardens,  gives  prettier  effects  more  naturally  grouped,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  important  for  the  open  air  as  many  flowers  more  easy  to 
grow  and  better  in  effect,  though  some  of  the  more  slender  wild 
species,  like  H.  amethystinus,  are  beautiful  and  deserve  a  good  place. 
The  Snowdrop  is  of  even  greater  value  of  late  years,  owing  to  new 
forms  of  it,  some  of  which  have  been  brought  from  Asia  Minor  and 
others  raised  in  gardens.  In  some  soils  it  is  quite  free  and  becomes 
easily  naturalised,  in  others  it  dwindles  away,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  vernal  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum),  a  beautiful  plant  The 
larger  Snowflakes  are  more  free  in  ordinary  soils,  and  easily 
naturalised  in  river  bank  soil.  The  Crocus,  the  most  brilliant  of 
spring  flowers,  does  not  always  lend  itself  to  growing  naturally  in 
every  soil,  but  on  some  it  is  quite  at  home,  especially  those  of  a 
chalky  nature,  and  will  naturalise  itself  under  trees,  while  in  many 
garden  soils  it  is  delightful  for  edgings  and  in  many  ways. 

To  the  Scilla  we  owe  much,,  from  the  wild  plant  of  our  woods  to 
the  vivid  Siberian  kind  ;  some  kinds  are  essential  in  the  garden,  and 
some,  like  the  "Spanish  Scilla  (S.  campanulata),  may  be  naturalised  in 
free  soils.  Allies  of  these  lovely  early  flowers  have  come  of  recent 
years  to  our  gardens — the  beautiful  Chionodoxa  from  Asia  Minor,  of 
about  the  same  stature  and  effect  as  the  prettiest  of  the  Scillas,  and 
some  of  them  even  more  precious  for  colour.  These  are  among  the 
plants  which  may  be  planted  with  best  results  in  bold  groups  on  the 
surface  of  beds  planted  with  permanent  flowers,  such  as  Roses — where 
Rose  beds  are  not  surfaced  with  manure,  as  all  Rose-growers  unwisely 
advise. 

Iris,  Grape  Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  and  Tulip.— In  warm 

soils  some  of  the  more  beautiful  of  the  flowers  of  spring  are  the  early 
Irises,  but  in  gardens  generally  the  most  beautiful  of  Irises  come  in 
late   spring    with   the    ^MMk^   Iris,   which   is    so   free   and   hardy 
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throughout  our  country.     Orchid-houses  themselves  cannot  give  an}- 

such  array  as  these  when  in  bloom,  and  they  are  often  deserving  of  a 

little  garden  to  themselves,  where  there  is  room  for  it,  while  they  are 

useful  in  many  ways  in  borders  and  as  groups.     About  the  same  time 

come  the  precious  Spanish  Iris  in  many  colours,  lovely  as  Orchids, 

and  very  easily  grown,  and  the  English  Iris.     The  Grape  Hyacinths 

are  pretty  and  early  plants  of  Southern  Europe,  beautiful  in  colour.x. 

They   increase   rapidly,  and  some  kinds  do  very  well  in  the  grass 

in  free  and  peaty  soils  ;  but  the  rarer  ones  are  best  on  warm  borders 

and  groups  in  the  rock  garden.     The  Narcissus  is  worth  growing  in 

every  way — the  rarer  kinds  in  prepared  borders  or  beds  and   the 

many  that  are  plentiful  in  almost  any  cool  soil  in  the  gras^  In  our 

country,  where  there  are  so  many  cool  and  rich  soils  allowmg  of  the 

Narcissus  being  naturalised   and   grown   admirably  in   many  ways, 

it    is,  perhaps,  on   the  whole,  the  most  precious  of   all   our  spring 

flowers.     But  the  Tulip  is  the  most  gorgeous  in  colour  of  all  the 

flowers  of  spring,  and  for  its  effectiveness  is  better  worthy  of  special 

culture   than   most — indeed,  the  florists'  kinds  and  the  various   rare 

garden  Tulips  must  be  well  grown  to  show  their  full  size  and  beauty. 

Replanting  now  and  then  is  almost  essential  \yith  a  Tulip  garden 

if  we  are  to  keep  the  bulbs  free  from  disease  ;  the  wood  Tulip  and 

certain  wild  species  may  be  naturalised,  and   in  that  state  are  as 

beautiful,  if  not  so  large,  as  the  cultivated  bulbs.    The  Tulip  deserves 

a  far  better  place  among  spring  flowers  than  it  has  ever  had,  as, 

apart  from  the  two  great  groups  of  early  and  late  Tulips  hitherto 

cultivated  in  European  gardens,  a  number  of  handsome  wild  kinds 

are  being  introduced  from  Central  Asia  and  other  countries,  many  of 

them  having  early  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  fine  colour,^nd  if  they 

will  only  take  kindly  to  our  climate  the  Tulip  garden  will  soon  leave 

all  hot-house  brilliancy  a  long  way  in  the  rear. 

Pi«ONY,  Poppy  and  Lupin.— Paeonies  areV  nobly  effective  in 
many  ways.  Where  single  or  other  kinds  are  plentiful  they  may 
be  well  used  as  broad  groups  in  new  plantations,  among  shrubs  and 
low  trees,  and  as  to  the  choice  double  kinds,  no  plants  better  deserve 
a  little  garden  or  border  to  themselves,  while  the  tree  kinds  make 
superb  groups  on  the  lawn  and  are  safer  from  fr6st  on  high  ground. 
The  great  scarlet  Poppies  are  showy  in  spring,  and  best  grown  among 
trees  and  in  the  wild  garden,  and  with  them  may  be  named  the  Welsh 
Poppy,  a  very  effective  plant  in  spring  as  well  as  summer,  and  often 
sowing  itself  in  all  sorts  of  places.  The  various  garden  forms  of  the 
opium  Poppy  and  of  the  field  Poppy,  both  double  and  single,  are 
very  showy  where  any  space  is  given  to  annual  flowers. 

The  common  perennial  Lupin  is  a  very  showy,  pretty  plant 
grown  in  a  free  way  in  groups  and  masses,  and  may  sometimes  be 
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naturalised,  and,  associated  with  Poppies  and  free-growing  Columbines 
in  the  wild  garden,  it  is  very  effective. 

Primrose,  Tulip,  Cowslip,  Polyanthus  and  Auricula. — 


Primroses  are  a  lovely  host   for  the  garden,  especially  the  garden 
varieties  of  the  common  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and  Oxlip.     Few  things 
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deserve  a  better  pfece,  or  are  more  worthy  of  good  culture  in  visible 
groups  and  colonies  or  rich  garden  borders.  Apart  from  the  lovely 
races  of  garden  forms  raised  from  the  Primrose,  the  Cowslip,  and  the 
Oxlip,  and  also  the  Alpine  Auriculas,  double  Primroses  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as  in  all  moist  districts  and  in  peaty  and  free  soil  they 
give  such  tender  and  beautiful  colour  in  groups,  borders,  or  slightly 
shaded  among  dwarf  shrubs.  Primroses  and  Polyanthus  of  native 
origin,  are  well  backed  up  by  the  beautiful  Indian  Primrose  (Primula 
rosea),  which  thrives  apace  in  cool  soils  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  and  which,  when  grown  in  bold  groups,  is  very  good  in 
effect,  as  are  the  purplish  Indian  Primroses  under  like  conditions. 

RocKFOiL,    Gentian,    and    Alpine    Phlox.  —  The    large- 
leaved   Indian  Rockfoils  (Saxifraga)  are  in  many  soils  very  easily 
grown,  and  they  are  showy  spring  flowers  in  bold  groups,  especially 
some  of  the  improved  varieties.     Although  it  is  only  in  places  where 
there  is  rocky  ground  or  large  rock  gardens  that  one  can  get  the 
beauty  of  the  smaller  Mountain    Rockfoils   (Saxifraga),  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice  their  beauty — both  the  white,  yellow,  and  crimson- 
flowered  kind — when  seen  in   masses.      The  same  may  be  said  of 
Gentians ;  beautiful  as  they  are  in  the  mountains,  few  gardens  have 
positions  where  we  can  get  their  fine  effect,  always  excepting  the  old 
Gentianella  (G.  acaulis),  which  in  old  Scotch  and  English  gardens  used 
to  make  such  handsome  broad  edging^,  and  which  is  easily  grown  in 
a  cool  soil,  and  gives,  perhaps,  the  noblest  effect  of  blue  flowers  that 
one  can  enjoy  in  our  latitudes  in  spring.     The  tall  Phloxes  are  plants 
of    the  summer,   but   there   is   a  group  of  American  dwarf  alpine 
Phloxes  of  the  mountains  which  are  among  the  hardiest  and  most 
cheery  flowers  of  spring,  thriving  on  any  dry  banks  and  in  the  drier 
parts  of  rock  gardens,  forming  mossy  edgings  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  breaking  into  a  foam  of  flowers  early  in  spring. 

Pansies. — The  Viola  family  is  most  precious,  not  only  in  the 
many  forms  of  the  sweet  Violet,  which  will  always  deserve  garden 
cultivation,  but  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Pansy,  which  flower  so 
effectively  in  the  spring.  The  best  of  all,  perhaps,  for  artistic  use  are 
the  Tufted  Pansies,  which  are  delightfully  simple  in  colour — while, 
pale  blue,  or  lavender,  and  various  other  delicate  shades.  Almost 
perermial  in  character,  they  can  be  increased  and  kept  true,  and  they 
give  us  distinct  and  delicate  colour  in  masses  as  wide  as  we  wish, 
instead  of  the  old  "  variegated "  effect  of  Pansies.  Though  the 
separate  flowgirs  of  these  were  often  handsome,  the  effect  of  the 
Tufted  PansiJPwith  their  pure  and  delicate  colours  is  more  valuable, 
and  these  also,  while  pretty  in  groups  and  patches,  will,  where  there 
is  space,  often  be  worth  growing  in  little  nursery  beds.  I 

Forget-ME-NOTS  are  among  the  most  welcome  flowers  of  spring.  I 
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Before  the  common  and  most  beautiful  of  all — the  marsh  Foi^et-me- 
not — comes,  there  are  the  wood  Fot^et-me-not  (M,  sylvatica)  and  tA, 
dissitiflora  and  M.  alpestris,  all  precious  early  flowers.  Allied  to  the 
ever-welcome  Foi^et-me-not  is  the  common  Omphalodes,  or  creeping 
Foi^et-me-not,  valuable  for  its  freedom   in  growth  in  half  shady    or 


rough  places  in  almost  any  soil — one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
early  flowers  which  take  care  of  themselves  if  we  take  a  little  trouble 
to  put  them  in  likely  places.     Among 

Annual  flowers  that  bloom  in  spring  where  the  soil  is  favour- 
able, excellent  results  are  often  obtained  by  sowing  Sweet  Peas  in 
Autumn.     Where  this  is  done,  and  they  escape  the  winter,  they  give 
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welcome  hedges  of  flowers  in  the  early  year.  So,  too,  the  Cornflower, 
a  lovely  spring  flower,  and  perhaps  the  finest  blue  we  have  among 
annual  plants ;  but  to  have  it  good  and  early  it  should  be  always 
sown  in  Autumn,  and  for  effect  it  should  be  in  broad  masses,  some- 
times among  shrubs  or  in  recently  broken  ground  which  we  desire  to 
cover.  Some  of  the  Californian  annuals  are  handsome  and  vigorous 
when  sown  in  autumn,  always  provided  they  escape  the  winter.  The 
White  Godetia  is  very  fine  in  this  way.  In  all  chalky,  sandy,  and 
warm  soils  the  Stocks  for  spring  bloom  are  handsome  and  fragrant, 
but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  grow  them  on  cold  soils.  It 
would  be  taking  too  narrow  a  view  to  omit  from  our  thoughts  of 
spring  gardens  the  many  beautiful  flowering. 

Shrub$  and  trees  that  bloom  in  spring,  as  some  of  the 
finest  effects  come  from  the  early  trees  and  shrubs.  Among  the 
most  stately  are  the  Chestnuts,  particularly  the  red  kinds,  fine  in  all 
stages,  but  especially  when  old.  The  snowy  Mespilus  is  a  hardy, 
low-sized  tree,  blooming  regularly,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
pleasure  garden  or  the  fringes  of  shrubberies.  The  Almonds,  more 
than  any  shrubs,  perhaps,  in  our  country  and  in  France,  light  up  the 
earliest  days  of  Spring,  and,  like  most  southern  trees,  are  best  in 
warm  valley  soils,  growing  more  slowly  in  cool  heavy  soils.  They 
should  be  in  groups  to  tell  in  the  home  landscape.  The  double 
Peaches  are  lovely  in  France,  but  as  yet  rarely  so  with  us,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  some  defect  of  the  stock  used.  1  Perhaps  of  all  the  hardy 
shrubs  ever  brought  to  our  country  the  Azaleas  are  the  most  precious 
for  effect  .  They  are  mostly  wild  on  the  mountains  of  America,  and 
many  fon^s  have  been  raised  in  gardens  which  are  of  the  highest 
value.  Many  places  do  not  as  yet  show  the  great  beauty  of  the 
different  groups  of  hardy  Azalea,  particularly  the  late  kinds  raised  of 
recent  years.  A  n^lected  tree  with  us  is  the  Judas-tree,  which  is 
very  handsome  in  groups,  as  it  ought  always  to  be  grown,  and  not  as 
a  starved  single  tree.  The  various  double  Cherries  are  noble  flower- 
ing trees,  being  showy  as  well  as  delicate  in  bloom,  and  the  Japanese 
kinds  do  quite  as  well  as  the  old  French  and  English  double  Cherries, 
though  the  trees  are  apt  to  perish  from  grafting.  The  American 
Fringe-tree  (Chionanthus)  is  pretty,  but  some  American  flowering 
trees  do  not  ripen  their  wood  well  enough  in  England  generally  to 
give  us  the  handsome  effects  seen  in  their  own  country.  Hawthorns 
are  a  host  in  themselves ;  those  of  our  own  country  make  natural 
spring  gardens  of  hills  and  rocky  places,  and  should  teach  us  to  give 
a  place  to  the  many  other  species  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Europe  and  America,  which  vary  the  bloom  and  prplong  the  season 
of  early-flowering  trees.  There  are  many  varieties  of  our  native 
hawthorn — red,  pink,  double,  and  weeping.     The  old  Laburnum  has 
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for  many  years  been  a  joy  with  its  golden  rain,  and  of  late  we    are 
doubly  well  off  with  improved  forms,  with  long  chains  of  golden 
flowers.     These  will  become  noble  flowering  trees  as  they  get  old  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  grouping  Laburnum  trees  to  get  the  varieties 
together. 

Among  the  early  charms  in  the  spring  garden  are  the  slender 
wands  of  the  Forsythia]^  hardy  Chinese  bushes,  pale  yellow,  delightful 
in  effect  when  grown  in  picturesque  ways  ;\effective  also  on  walls    or 
grouped  in  the  open  air  on  banks.     Another^  plant  of  refined  beauty, 
but  too  little  planted,  is  the  Snowdrop-tree  (Halesia).     Unlike  other 
American  trees,  it  ripens  its  wood  in  our  country,  and  often  flowers 
well.     The  Mountain  Laurel  of  America  (Kalmia)  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  ever  brought  to  our  country,  and  as  a  late  spring 
flower  is   precious,   thriving   both'  in   the   open  and   in  half  shady 
places. 

Broom  and  Furze. — There  is  no  more  showy  plant  or  one  more 
beautiful  in  effect  in  masses  than  the  common  Broom  and  all  its  allies 
that  are  hardy  enough,  even  the  little  Spanish  Furze  giving  fine 
colour.  The  common  Broom  should  be  encouraged  on  bluffs  and 
sandy  or  gravelly  places,  so  as  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  growing  it  in 
gardens,  for  in  effect  there  is  nothing  better.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Furze,  which  is  such  a  beautiful  plant  in  England  and  the 
coast  regions  of  France,  and  the  double  Furze  deserves  to  be  massed 
in  the  garden  in  picturesque  groups.  In  country  seats,  especially 
those  commanding  views,  its  value  in  the  foreground  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  so  easily  raised  from  seed  that  fine  effects  are  very  easily 
secured,  though  it  may  be  cut  down  now  and  then  in  hard  winters. 

Rhododendron  and  Magnolia. — The  glory  of  spring  in  our 

pleasure  grounds  is  the  Rhododendrons ;  but  they  are  so  over- 
mastering in  their  effect  on  people's  minds  that  very  often  they  lead 
to  neglect  of  other  things.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  their 
charms  ;  but  even  amongst  them  we  require  to  discriminate,  and  avoid 
the  too  early  and  tender  kinds.  Many  of  the  kinds  raised  from  R. 
ponticum  and  the  Indian  Rhododendron,  while  they  thrive  in  mild 
districts  in  the  south  of  England  and  West  of  France,  near  the  sea, 
are  not  hardy  in  the  country  generally.  Some  of  these  tender 
hybrids  certainly  flower  early,  but  we  get  little  good  from  that.  The 
essential  thing,  when  we  give  space  to  a  hardy  shrub,  is  that  we  should 
get  its  bloom  in  perfection,  and  therefore  we  should  choose  the  broad- 
leaved  hardy  kinds,  which  are  mostly  raised  from  the  very  hardy 
North  American  R.  catawbiense,  and  be  a  little  particular  in  grouping 
the  prettiest  colours,  never  using  a  grafted  plant  For  many  years  the 
Yulan  Magnolia  has,  when  well  grown,  been  one  of  the  finest  trees  in 
English  southern  gardens,  and  nothing  is  more  effective  than  the  Lily- 
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tree  in  gardens  like  Syon  and  others  in  the  Thames  valley  ;  while  of 
late  years  we  have  seen  precious  additions  to  this,  the  noblest  family 
of  flowering  trees.  Some  of  these,  like  M.  stellata,  have  proved  to  be 
valuable ;  all  are  worth  a  trial,  and,  as  to  the  kinds  we  are  sure  of,  the 
great  thing  is  to  group  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  common  Lily- 
tree  (M.  Yulan)  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  there  are  four  or 
five  trees  or  one. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  smaller  alpine  bushes  ever 
brought  to  our  country  is  the  alpine  forest  Heath,  which  is  cheery  and 
bright  for  weeks  in  spring.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  that  never  fails  us, 
and  only  requires  to  be  grown  in  bold  ways  to  be  effective — in  groups 
and  masses  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Other  Heaths,  like  the  Medi- 
terranean Heath,  are  also  beautiful  in  some  favoured  parts  of  the 
country,  but  not  so  hardy  generally  as  the  little  alpine  forest  Heath 
which  has  the  greatest  endurance  and  most  perfect  hardiness,  as 
becomes  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe. 

Pyrus  japonica,  a  handsome  old  shrub  often  planted  on  cottage 
garden  walls,  may  in  many  soils  be  used  with  good  effect  in  groups  and 
hedges.  The  evergreen  Barberries  in  various  forms  are  beautiful  early 
shrubs,  with  soft  yellow  flowers,  and  excellent  when  grouped  in  some 
quantity.  Two  very  important  families  are  the  Deiitzias  and  Syringas 
which  are  varied  and  beautiful,  mostly  in  white  masses.  They  should 
never  be  buried  in  the  common  shrubbery,  but  grouped  in  good  masses 
of  each  family.  The  flowering  Currant  (Ribes)  of  the  mountains  of 
X.W.  America  is  in  all  its  forms  a  very  cheery  and  early  bush,  which 
tells  well  in  the  home  landscape  if  rightly  placed ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  welcome  and  important  of  all  early  trees  and  shrubs  is  the  Lilac 
which  in  Britain  is  often  grown  in  a  few  kinds  only,  when  there  are 
many  in  France.  Beautiful  in  almost  any  position,  Lilacs  are  most 
effective  when  planted  together,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  full  sun  to  ripen 
their  wood  ;  the  danger  of  thick  planting  can  be  avoided  by  putting 
Irises  or  other  hardy  flowers  over  the  ground  between  the  shrubs, 
which  should  never  be  crowded. 

Crab  Bloom. — Apart  from  the  many  orchard  trees  grown  for 
their  fruit,  we  have  in  our  own  day  to  welcome  some  of  their  allies — 
lovely  in  flower,  if  often  poor  in  fruit.  Our  country  has  never  been 
without  some  of  this  kind  of  beauty,  as  the  Crab  itself  is  as  handsome 
a  flowering  tree  as  are  many  of  the  Apples  which  are  descended  from 
it  in  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  from  Russia  to  Spain,  and  in  our 
gardens  there  were  for  many  years  the  old  Chinese  double  Pyrus,  a 
handsome  tree  which  became  popular,  and  the  American  Crab,  which 
never  became  so.  But  of  late  years  we  have  been  enriched  by  the 
Japan  Crab,  a  lovely  tree  for  some  weeks  in  spring  and  other 
handsome  kinds  including  Parkman's  Crab,  which  comes  to  us  under 
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more  than  one  name,  and  a  red  form  of  the  Japanese  flowering 
Crab  before  mentioned.  All  these  trees  are  as  hardy  as  our  native 
Crab,  and  differ  much  in  colour  and  sometimes  also  in  form.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  how  much  beauty  they  give  where  well  grown  and 
well  placed  ;  they  are  not  the  kind  of  things  we  lose  owing  to  change 
of  fashion,  and  in  planting  them  it  is  well  to  put  them  in  groups  where 
they  will  tell.  Apart  from  these  more  or  less  wild  species  there  are 
numbers  of  hybrid  Crabs — raised  between  the  Siberian  and  some  com- 
mon Apples  in  America  and  in  our  country — that  are  beautiful  also 
in  flower,  and  remarkable  too  for  beauty  of  fruit,  so  that  a  beautiful 
grove  of  flowering  trees  might  be  formed  of  Crabs  alone.  With  these 
many  fine  things,  and  the  various  Honeysuckles,  we  are  carried  bravely 
down  to  the  time  of  Rose  and  Lily — summer  flowers,  though  Roses 
often  come  on  warm  walls  in  spring. 

Spring  Flowers  in  Sun  and  Shade  and  North  and  South 

Aspects. — It  is  worth  while  thinking  of  the  difference  in  the  bloom- 
ing of  spring  flowers  in  various  aspects,  as  differences  in  that  way 
will  often  give  us  a  longer  season  of  bloom  of  some  of  our  most 
precious  things.  Daffodils  do  better  in  half  shade  than  in  full 
sunshine,  and  Scillas  and  other  bulbs  are  like  the  Daffodils  in  liking 
half  shady  spots ;  so  also  Crown  Imperials,  which,  like  the  Scillas, 
bleach  badly  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  We  may  see  the  Wood 
Hyacinth  pass  out  of  bloom  on  the  southern  slopes  of  a  hill,  and  in 
fresh  and  fair  bloom  on  its  northern  slopes.  Flowering  shrubs, 
creepers  on  walls,  and  all  early  plants  are  influenced  in  the  sanie  way. 
Such  facts  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  many  ways,  especially  with 
the  nobler  flowers  that  we  make  much  use  of.  If  different  aspects  are 
worth  securing  for  hardy  flowers  generally,  they  are  doubly  so  for 
those  of  the  spring,  when  we  often  have  storms  of  snow  and  sleet 
that  may  destroy  an  early  bloom.  If  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
same  plant  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  or  wall,  we  have  still  a 
chance  of  a  second  bloom,  and  a  difference  of  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  blooming  of  a  plant. 

Let  all  who  love  the  early  flowers  look  at  this  list,  not  of  the 
kinds  of  spring  flowers  (which  are  innumerable),  but  of  the  families  ; 
some  of  these,  such   as   Narcissus   and    Rockfoil,  comprise   many 

species  of  lovely  flowers,  and  the  story  of  these,  too,  is  the  story  of 
the  spring : — 
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Some  Spring  and  Early  Summer  Flowers  ffnrdy  in  English  Carilcns. 

\t  Convillariii  KrililJaria 

urn  Ciociu  Fumuia 

ucs  Cyclanwn  GiUuiIhus 

one  DrnlMia  Geum 

egia  DianEhui  GypAoahiln 

>.  Dianlia  HcMtboru^ 


Ompbalodes 


Spring-flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


5S3S3; 


MMnolia 


PhilaJflphm  SyiinBa 

Piunus  Tmimix 

Rimdodtndmn  Viburnum 


THE    SUMMER    GARDEN    BEAUTIFUL. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NEW  ROSE  GARDEN. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  reasoning  in  this  chapter,  of  one 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  the  nobler  flowers  have 
been  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  flower  garden  in  our  own  day,  and  first 
among  them  the  Rose.  Since  the  time  when  people  went  in  for 
patterned  colour  many  flowers  were  set  aside,  like  the  Rose,  the 
Carnation,  and  the  Lily,  that  did  not  lend  themselves  to  flat  colour  ; 
and  thus  we  see  ugly,  bare,  and  at  the  same  time  costly  gardens 
round  country  houses ;  and  therefore  I  begin  the  summer  garden 
with  the  Rose,  too  long  left  out  of  her  right  place,  and  put  in  the 
background. 

There  is  great  loss  to  the  flower-garden  from  the  usual  way  of 
growing  the  Rose  as  a  thing  apart,  and  its  absence  at  present  from  the 
majority  of  flower  gardens.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  poor  and 
hard  many  places  are  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  Rose  might  add 
delight,  and  the  only  compensation  for  all  this  blank  is  what  is  called 
the  rosery,  which  in  large  places  is  often  an  ugly  thing  with  plants 
that  usually  only  blossom  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  This  idea 
of  the  Rose  garden  arose  when  we  had  a  much  smaller  number  of 
Roses,  and  a  greater  number  of  these  were  kinds  that  flowered  in 
summer  mainly.  The  old  standard  Rose  had  something  to  do  with 
this  separate  growth  of  Roses,  it  being  laid  down  in  the  books  that 
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the  Standards  did  not  "  associate  "  with  other  shrubs,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  all  the  standards  grafted  were  placed  in  the  rosery  and 
there  held  up  their  buds  to  the  frost !  The  nomenclature,  too,  in 
use  among  Rose-growers — by  which  Roses  that  flower  the  shortest 
time  were  given  the  name  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals — has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  absence  of  the  Rose  from  the  flower  garden. 
Shows,  too,  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  Rose  in  the  garden,  where 
it  is  many  times  more  important  than  as  a  show  flower.  The  whole 
aim  of  the  man  who  shows  Roses,  and  who  is  too  often  followed  as 
a  leader,  was  to  get  a  certain  number  of  large  flowers  grown  on  the 
Dog  Rose,  Manetti,  or  any  stock  which  enabled  him  to  get  this  at 
the  least  cost ;  so,  if  we  go  to  any  Rose-showing  friend,  we  shall 
probably  find  his  plants  for  show  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden 
with  a  deep  bed  of  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  as 
pretty  as  so  many  broomsticks.  This  idea  of  the  Rose  as  a 
show  flower  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses  that  have  not  a 
high  value  as  garden  flowers,  and  Roses  that  do  not  open  their 
flowers  well  in  our  country  in  the  open  air,  and  are  not  really  worth 
growing,  are  grown  because  they  happen  to  produce  flowers  now  and 
then  that  look  well  on  a  show  bench.  So  altogether  the  influence 
of  the  shows  has  been  against  the  Rose  as  a  garden  flower,  and  a 
cause  why  large  gardens  are,  in  the  flower  garden,  quite  bare  of  the 
grace  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 

The  Rose  not  a  "Decorative"  Plant! — It  is  instructive 
to  study  the  influence  of  rose  books  upon  the  Rose  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Rose  exhibitions,  as  they  brought  about  an  idea  that 
the  Rose  was  not  a  "decorative"  plant  in  the  language  of  recent 
days.  In  these  books  it  was  laid  down  that  the  Rose  did  not 
associate  properly  with  other  flowers,  and  it  was  therefore  better  to 
put  it  in  a  place  by  itself,  and,  though  this  false  idea  had  less 
influence  in  the  cottage  garden,  it  did  harm  in  all  large  gardens. 
In  a  recent  book  on  the  Rose,  by  Mr.  Foster-Melliar,  we  read : 

I  look  upon  the  plant  in  most  cases  only  as  a  means  whereby  I  may  obtain 
glorious  Roses.  I  do  not  consider  the  Rose  pre-eminent  as  a  decorative  plant ; 
several  simpler  flowers,  much  less  beautiful  in  themselves,  have,  to  my  mind, 
greater  value  for  general  effect  in  the  garden,  and  even  the  blooms  are,  I  imagine, 
more  difficult  to  arrange  in  water  for  artistic  decoration  than  lighter,  simpler,  and 
less  noble  flowers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Rose  is  not  like  a  bedding  plant,  which  will 
keep  up  continual  masses  of  colour  throughout  the  summer,  but  that  the  flush  of 
flowers  is  not  for  more  than  a  month  at  most,  after  which  many  sorts,  even  of  the 
Teas  will  be  off  bloom  for  a  while,  and  the  general  effect  will  be  spoiled. 

This  is  not  a  statement  peculiar  to  the  author  as  he  is  only  em- 
bodying here  the  practice  and  views  of  the  Rose  exhibitors  which  most 
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unfortunately  ruled  the  practice  of  gardeners,  and  it  is  very  natural 
many  should  take  the  prize-takers  as  a  guide. 

There  was  some  reason  in  the  older  practice,  because  until 
recent  years  the  roses  most  grown  were  summer  flowering,  that  is 
to  say,  like  our  wild  roses,  they  had  a  fixed  and  short  time  of 
bloom,  which  usually  did  not  last  more  than  a  few  weeks ;  but  in 
our  days,  and  within  the  last  fifty  years,  there  have  been  raised 
mainly  by  crossing  with  the  Bengal  Rose  and  some  others 
a  number  of  beautiful  Roses,  which  flower  for  much  longer 
periods.  There  are,  for  example,  the  monthly  Roses  and  the  lovely 
Tea  Roses,  which  also  come  in  some  way  from  the  Indian  Rose, 
and  which,  when  well  grown,  will  flower  throughout  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn  ;  not  every  kind,  perhaps,  but  in  a  collection 
of  the  best  there  is  scarcely  a  week  in  which  we  have  not  a  variety 
of  beautiful  flowers.  So  that,  while  our  forefathers  might  have  been 
excused  for  taking  the  view  that  Roses  are  only  fit  to  plant  in  a 
place  apart,  there  is  no  need  for  the  modern  grower  to  do  so,  who  is  not 
tied  to  the  show  bench  as  his  one  ideal  and  aim,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  untrue  and  harmful  than  this  ideal  from  a  garden  point  of 
view. 

The  Rose  to  Come  Back  to  the  Flower  Garden. — The 
Rose  is  not  only  "decorative"  but  is  the  queen  of  all  decorative 
plants,  not  in  one  sort  of  position  or  garden,  but  in  many — not  in 
one  race  or  sort,  but  in  many,  from  Anna  Olivier,  Edith  Giffbrd, 
and  Tea  Roses  of  that  noble  type  in  the  heart  of  the  choicest  flower- 
garden,  to  the  wild  Rose  that  tosses  its  long  arms  from  the  hedgerows 
in  the  rich  soils  of  midland  England,  and  the  climbing  Roses  in  their 
many  forms,  from  the  somewhat  tender  Banksian  Rose,  to  climbing 
Roses  of  British  origin.  And  fine  as  the  old  climbing  Roses  were, 
we  have  now  a  far  nobler  race — finer  indeed  than  one  ever  expected  to 
see — of  climbing  teas  which,  in  addition  to  the  highest  beauty,  have 
the  great  quality  of  flowering,  like  Bouquet  d'Or,  throughout  the  fine 
summer  and  late  into  the  autumn.  Of  these  there  are  various  climb- 
ing Roses  that  open  well  on  walls,  and  give  meadows  of  beauty,  the 
like  of  which  no  other  plant  whatever  gives  in  our  country.  See,  too, 
the  monthly  Roses  in  cottage  gardens  in  the  west  and  cool  coast 
country,  beautiful  through  the  summer  and  far  into  the  cool  autumn, 
and  consider  the  fine  China  Roses,  such  as  Laurette  Messimy,  raised 
in  our  own  day,  all  decorative  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  poor  word. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  is  that  the  Rose  must  go  back  to  the  flower 
garden — its  true  place,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  save  the 
garden  from  ugliness  and  hardness,  and  give  it  fragrance  and  dignity 
of  leaf  and  flower.  The  idea  that  we  cannot  have  prolonged  bloom 
from   Roses  is  not  true,  because  the  finer  monthly  and  Tea  Roses 
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flower  longer  than  any  bedding  plants,  even  without  the  advantagie 
of  fresh  soil  every  year  which  bedding  plants  enjoy.  I  have  Roses 
growing  in  the  same  places  for  seven  years,  which  have  the  fine 
quality  of  blooming  in  autumn,  and  even  into  winter.  And  they 
must  come  back  not  only  in  beds,  but  in  the  old  ways — over  bower 
and  trellis  and  as  bushes  where  they  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 
our  winters,  so  as  to  break  up  flat  surfaces,  and  give  us  light  and 
shade  where  all  is  usually  so  level  and  hard.  But  the  Rose  must 
not  come  back  in  ugly  ways,  in  Roses  stuck — rand  mostly  starving 
—on  the  tops  of  sticks  or  standards,  or  set  in  raw  beds  of  manure, 
and  pruned  hard  and  set  thin  so  as  to  develop  large  blooms ;  but, 
as  the  bloom  is  beautiful  in  all  stages  and  sizes,  Roses  should  be 
seen  closely  massed,  feathering  to  the  ground,  the  queen  of  the 
flower  garden  in  all  ways. 

The  Rose  is  not  only  a  "  decorative  "  plant  of  the  highest  order, 
but  no  other  plant  grown  in  European  gardens  in  any  way  ap- 
proaches it  in  this  quality.  The  practice  of  exhibitors  of  any  kind 
is  of  slight  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  of  the  garden,  and 
not  always  of  the  very  flower  itself,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Dahlia. 
Thirt>'^  years  ago  the  florists,  like  the  late  Mr,  Glenny,  who  had  the 
law  in  their  own  hands  as  regards  the  Dahlia,  would  have  knocked 
a  man  on  the  head  who  had  the  audacity  to  dissent  from  their  lumpy 
standard  of  beauty.  It  was  really  a  standard  of  ugliness  as  so  many 
of  these  "  florists' "  rules  are.  Then  came  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  of  free 
and  distinct  form,  and  the  single  Dahlias,  and  now  we  see  proof 
in  cottage  gardens  even  that  the  Dahlia  is  a  nobler  thing  by  a  long 
way  than  the  old  florist's  idea  of  it.  And  so  we  shall  find  with 
the  Rose,  that,  brought  back  to  its  true  place  in  the  flower  garden, 
it  will  be  a  lovelier  thing  than  ever  it  has  been  on  the  show  bench, 
seen  set  in  the  finely  coloured  and  graceful  foliage  of  the  **Teas," 
and  with  their  many  buds  and  charming  variations  as  to  flower  and 
bud,  from  week  to  week,  until  the  first  days  of  winter. 

The  Standard  Rose. — A  taking  novelty  at  first,  few  things 
have  had  a  worse  influence  on  gardening  than  the  Standard  Rose 
in  all  forms.  Grown  throughout  Europe  and  Britain  by  millions, 
it  is  seen  usually  in  a  wretched  state,  and  yet  there  is  something 
about  it  which  prevents  us  seeing  its  bad  effect  in  the  garden,  and 
its  evil  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose,  for  we  now  and  then 
see  a  fine  and  even  a  picturesque  Standard,  when  the  Rose  suits  the 
stock  it  is  grafted  on,  and  the  soil  suits  each ;  but  this  does  not 
happen  often.  The  term  grafting  is  used  here  to  describe  any  modes 
of  growing  a  Rose  on  any  stock  or  kind,  as  the  English  use  of  the 
term  budding,  as  distinct  from  grafting,  is  needless,  budding  being 
only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  grafting.    There  is  no  reason  why 
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those  who  like  the  form  of  the  Standard  should  not  have  them  if 
they  can  but  get  them  healthy  and  long-lived ;  but  in  that  case 
they  should  train  hardy  and  vigorous  Roses  to  form  their  own  stems. 
While  of  the  evil  effect  of  the  Standard  Rose  any  one  may  judge 
in  the  suburbs  of  every  town,  its  other  defects  are  not  so  clear  to 
all,  such  as  the  exposure  high  in  the  air  to  winter's  cold  of  varieties 


more  or  less  delicate.  On  the  tops  of  their  ugly  stick  supports 
they  perish  by  thousands  even  in  nurseries  in  the  south  of  England 
(as  in  Kent).  If  these  same  varieties  were  on  their  own  roots,  even 
if  the  severest  winter  killed  the  shoots,  the  root  would  be  quite  safe, 
and  the  shoots  come  up  again  as  fresh  as  ever ;  so  that  the  frost 
would  only  prune  our  Rose  bushes  instead  of  killing  them  and  leaving 
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US  a  few  dead  sticks  from  the  Dog  Rose.  Even  if  "  worked "  low 
on  the  "  collar  "  of  the  stock,  grafted  Roses  have  a  chance  of  rooting 
and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  which  they  never  have  when 
stuck  high  in  the  air.  Then  there  is  the  fact  of  certain  Roses  dis- 
liking stocks,  or  certainly  some  stocks,  as  all  buyers  of  Roses  may 
see  certain  varieties  always  "  growing  backwards  "  so  to  say,  and  soon 
dying.  This  happens  even  where  the  first  year's  growth  and  flower 
are  all  we  could  desire.  The  question  for  the  seller  is  how  his  stocks 
look  the  year  of  sale  no  doubt,  but  the  buyer  should  see  whether  his 
Roses  improve  or  not  after  the  first  year,  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
varieties  do  go  back  when  "  worked  "  as  the  term  is. 

Another  element  of  uncertainty  is  the  kind  of  stock  used.  Even 
if  the  propagator  knows  the  right  stock  for  the  sort  he  may  not  for 
some  reason  use  it,  as  many  have  found  to  their  cost  who  have  bought 
Tea  Roses  grafted  on  the  Manetti  stock — a  stock  that  in  any  case  has 
no  merit  beyond  giving  a  few  large  blooms  for  a  show  the  first  year. 
And  in  many  cases  it  paralyses  all  growth  in  the  kind  grafted 
on  it. 

There  is  a  way  to  solve  the  question  as  to  any  kinds  we  are  really 
interested  in — say  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Princess  Marie  d'Orleans  and 
Bouquet  d'Or,  or  any  other  hardy  and  good  Roses  we  fancy,  old  or 
new.  It  is  easy  to  try  a  few  of  each  kind  in  the  same  soil  in  the 
natural  way  on  own  roots,  and  also  grafted  on  the  wild  Dog  Rose  or 
any  other  stock  that  may  be  recommended  for  a  given  variety,  using 
the  "worked "  kinds  both  as  Standards  and  half  Standards  or  dwarfs 
as  may  be  preferred.  The  first  care  should  be  to  get  plants  on  own 
roots  about  as  strong  as  those  worked,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  do 
this  with  a  little  patience,  as  some  gardeners  and  even  cottagers  strike 
Roses  from  cuttings  very  successfully.  But  no  trial  would  be  of  any 
use  v/hich  did  not  go  over  the  first  year  or  two,  because  of  the 
dread  phase  of  the  grafting  humbug  above  alluded  to,  that  the  things 
are  grown  to  sell,  and  although  they  look  well  when  they  come  to  us, 
after  a  year  or  two  they  perish,  and  we  are  as  much  in  want  of 
Roses  as  ever.  This  may  look  very  "good  for  trade,"  but  any 
practice  which  leads  to  the  vexation  and  disappointment  of  the 
grower  is  not  good  for  trade,  as  many  people  give  the  Rose  up 
as  hopeless  on  their  soil  when  they  get  a  poor  result 

If  we  go  into  the  Rose  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris  or  any 
of  the  regular  roseries  in  England,  we  shall  find  more  than  half  the 
plants  in  a  sickly,  flowerless  state.  So  sickly  are  the  bushes,  or  what 
remains  of  them,  that  it  is  common  to  see  a  rosery  without  any 
Roses  worth  picking  after  the  first  flush  of  bloom  is  past,  and  this 
is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  temper.  When  we  think  of  the  number 
of  beautiful  things  which  this  has  to  do  with  to  their  harm: — the 
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flowers  fairest  of  all  in  form,  colour,  and  odour,  from  the  more  beau- 
tiful tea-scented  Roses  raised  in  our  own  days  to  the  oldest  Roses — 
the  Moss  and    Provence   Roses — these,  too,  being  often   seen    in   a 


c  La  Maique  oo  wulh  vail,  July,  1899. 


miserable  state  in  the  rosery,  though  by  nature  vigorous  and  quite 
hardy,  there  is  surely  some  reason  for  looking  into  ways  of  Rose 
growing  that  have  led  to  this  end. 

Even  where  the  Rose  thrives  as  a  Standard,  on  deep,  good  loamy 
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soils,  there  would  be  other  things  of  interest  to  determine — length  of 
bloom  and  endurance  of  the  grafted  plant,  as  compared  with  plants 
on  their  own  roots — my  own  view  being  that  own  root  plants 
generally  would  give  the  most  continuous  and  finest  bloom  in  the  end, 
good  cultivation  and  soil  being  understood  in  each  case,  and  that  in 
hot  seasons,  of  which  we  have  had  severe  examples  of  late  years,  the 
own  root  plants  are  far  the  best. 

The  Manetti  Stock. — Often  I  have  reason  to  wish  that  Signor 
Manetti  of  Naples  had  never  been  borri  or  given  his  name  to  the 
wretched  Rose  stock  that  bears  it,  as  among  my  blighted  hopes  is  a 
wall  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  the  plants  on  which  have  remained 
"  as  they  were  "  at  first  for  the  last  five  years ;  but  this  year  beside 
one  of  them  is  in  bloom  the  poor  Manetti  Rose,  on  which  the  Marechal 
was  grafted,  and,  as  the  Tea  Rose  will  not  grow,  the  Manetti  begins 
to  take  its  place.  In  some  soils  and  conditions,  the  Manetti  may  give 
some  apparent  advantages  for  the  first  year  in  making  the  plant 
grow  rapidly,  and  perhaps  giving  one  or  two  flowers  to  be  cut  off  for 
a  show,  but  afterwards  it  is  all  the  other  way;  the  Rose  fails  on  it 
and  Tea  Roses  do  not  grow  on  it  at  all.  It  is  quite  distinct  in 
nature  from  them,  and  nurserymen  who  use  the  Manetti  for  Tea 
Roses  do  no  good  to  their  own  art  or  to  gardens.  People  ordering' 
Tea  Roses  should  be  careful  to  order  them  never  to  be  sent  on  Manetti 
stock.  But  even  if  they  do  so  they  may  be  disappointed,  as  the  large 
growers  have  often  to  buy  from  others  and  so  send  out  Tea  ,Roses 
on  the  Manetti  stock,  an  absolutely  sure  way  to  prevent  the  Roses 
growing  or  ever  showing  their  extraordinary  beauty. 

Why  do  trade-growers  do  this  sort  of  thing  to  the  injury  of  their 
own  art  and  the  loss  to  the  buyer  who  supports  them  ?  Unfortunately 
routine  takes  hold  of  every  business  and  has  taken  deep  hold  of  this 
to  its  real  injury.  Roses  are  not  only  propagated  by  the  trade  for 
the  garden,  but  also  for  forcing,  for  sale,  and  for  showing ;  and  it  is 
the  quickest  way  to  make  a  presentable  growth  that  is  taken.  In 
various  cases  the  plant  is  only  wanted  for  one  year,  as  when  florists 
want  to  get  strong  blooms  and  throw  the  plants  away  afterwards. 
In  this  case  the  life  of  the  plant  does  not  matter,  but  to  the  private 
grower  the  result  could  not  be  worse. 

Roses  and  Manure. — In  most  gardens  where  people  pay  any 
attention  to  Roses  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  is  in  winter  densely 
coated  with  manure,  often  raw  and  ugly  to  see  in  a  flower-garden — 
perhaps  under  the  windows  of  the  best  rooms  of  the  house.  This  is 
the  regulation  way  of  catalogues  and  books,  but  it  is  needless  and 
impossible  in  a  beautiful  Rose  garden.  Most  of  our  garden  Roses 
being  grafted  on  the  Dog  Rose,  of  our  hedgerows,  which  does 
best   in    the  heavy,   cool  loams   of  the   midlands,  if  we   want  the 
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ordinary  grafted  garden  Rose  to  do  well  we  must  give  it  not  less  than 
30  inches  in  depth  of  like  soil.  This  is  often  of  a  rich  nature,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  add,  in  putting  the  soil  in,  all  the  manure  which  the 
Rose  may  want  for  some  years,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  bed  might 
be  planted  with  light-rooting  rock  and  like  plants,  one  of  the  prettiest 
ways  being  to  surface  it  with  Pansiesaiid  Violets.  I  have  beds  of  Tea 
Roses  over  which  the  Irish  mossy  Rockfoil  has  been  growing  for  years 
without  the  roses  suffering.  )\Beautiful  groups  of  mossy  plants  of  all 
sorts,  or  pretty  little  evergreen  alpine  plants  associated  with  the  earliest 
flowers,  show  that  the  surface  of  the  Rose  garden  itself  might  be 
a  charming  garden  of  another  kind,  and  not  a  manure  heap/  In  the 
old  way  of  having  what  is  called  a  "  rosery  "  it  did  not  matter  so  much 
about  covering  the  surface  with  manure,  but  where  we  put  our  Rose 
beds  in  the  centre  of  the  very  choicest  flower  garden  or  under  the 
windows  of  the  house  it  is  a  very  ugly  practice.  The  Rose  can  be 
nourished  for  six  or  eight  years  without  adding  any  manure  to  the 
surface,  and  after  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  most  beds  will  probably 
require  some  change,  or  we  may  change  our  view  as  regards  them. 

If  we  free  our  minds  from  the  incubus  of  these  usual  teachings 
and  practices,  many  beautiful  things  may  be  done  with  Roses 
for  garden  adornment.  What  is  wanted  mainly  is  that  the  Very 
finest  Roses,  and  above  all  long-blooming  ones  like  Monthly  Roses 
and  such  Tea  Roses  as  George  Nabonnand,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
and  Anna  Olivier,  should  be  brought  into  the  flower  garden  in  bold 
masses  and  groups  to  give  variety  and  prolonged  bloom,  using  the 
choicest  Tea  Roses  in  the  flower  beds,  with  wreaths  of  y^How 
climbing  Roses  swinging  in  the  air,  and  on  walls,  especially  the 
climbing  Tea  Roses.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while,  to  encourage 
others,  to  tejl  the  story  of 

My  Rose  Garden,  as  a  record  of  a  trial  that  succeeded  may  be  of 
more  use  to  the  beginner.  My  idea  was  to  get  the  best  of  the  Roses  into 
the  flower  garden  instead  of  bedding  plants  or  coarse  perennials,  to 
show  at  the  same  time  the  error  of  the  common  ways  of  growing 
Roses,  and  also  the  stupidity  of  the  current  idea  that  you  cannot 
near  the  house  (and  in  what  in  the -needless  verbiage  of  the  day 
is  called  the  "  formal "  garden)  set  flowers  out  in  picturesque  and 
beautiful  ways.  Another  point  was  to  help  to  get  the  flower  garden 
more  permanently  planted  instead  of  the  eternal  ups  and  downs  of 
the  beds  in  spring  and  autumn  and  the  ugly  bareness  of  the  earth 
at  these  seasons,  and  to  see  if  .one  could  not  make  a  step  towards  the 
beautiful  permanent  planting  of  beds  near  the  house  and  always  in 
view.  Tea  Roses  only  were  used  for  the  sake  of  their  great  freedom 
of  bloom,  and  these  were  all  planted  in  large  groups,  so  that  one  might 
judge  of  their  effect  and  character  much  better  than  by  the  usual  way 
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of  mixed  ineffective  planting  of  one  kind  in  a  place.  The  success  of 
the  plan  was  remarkable  both  for  length  of  bloom  and  beauty  of 
flower  and  foliage,  variety  of  kind  and  charming  range  of  colour,  and 
also  curious  and  unlooked  for  variety  in  each  kind.  That  is  to  say, 
each  Tea  Rose  varied  as  the  weather  varied,  and  the  days  passed 
on  :  the  buds  of  Anna  Olivier  in  June  were  not  the  same  as  the  buds 
of  the  same  rose  in  September,  and  all  kinds  showing  ceaseless 
changes  in  the  beauty  of  bud  or  bloom  from  week  to  week. 

No  Standards. — It  was  easy  to  abolish  the  standard  as  hopeless 
and  diseased  in  many  cases  and  ugly  in  effect,  but  not  so  easy  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  grafting  on  something  else,  which  is  the  routine  in 
nurseries,  and  here  I  had  to  follow  the  usual  way  of  getting  all  the 
Tea  Roses  grafted  on  the  common  Dog  Rose,  but  always  getting  the 
plants  "  worked  "  low  either  on  the  base  of  the  stock  or  on  the  root,  so 
that  it  is  easy  in  planting  to  cover  the  union  of  the  stock 'with  the 
more  precious  thing  which  is  grafted  on  to  it,  and  so  protect  the  often 
somewhat  delicate  kind  from  intense  cold.  There  is  also  a  chance  in 
this  way  of  letting  the  plant  so  grafted  free  itself  by  rooting  above  the 
union.  If  we  plant  firmly  in  the  earth,  slightly  inclining  it  to  one 
side,  and  scrape  a  little  off  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of  the  Rose,  we 
may  encourage  the  rose  to  root  itself  above  the  stpck,  and  in  any 
case  we  escape  the  ravages  of  frost.  Certainly  it  is  so  in  my 
garden  in  a  cool  and  upland  district.  For  ten  years  or  so,  of  the 
niany  kinds  we  have  planted  we  have  had  no  losses  from  cold.  The 
Tea  Roses  were  often  cut  down  by  the  frost,  but  they  came  up  again, 
often  vigorously ;  some  kinds  undoubtedly  go  back  or  fail,  but  not,  I 
think,  because  of  cold,  but  rather  through  not  liking  the  stock. 
Making  all  our  beautiful  and  often  tender  roses  grow  on  one  wild 
stock  only  may  have  bad  effects,  just  as  grafting  all  the  precious 
Rhododendrons  on  the  wretched  R.  ponticum  has  bad  effects.  Some 
kinds  flower,  do  well  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  rapidly  diminish  in 
size  and  beauty ;  some  are  very  vigorous  the  first  year  but  die  off 
wholly  in  the  second.  The  Wild  Rose  stock  has  the  power  to  push 
the  Rose  into  great  growth  the  first  year,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
stock  and  graft  being  of  a  wholly  different  origin  and  nature,  there  is 
a  conflict  in  the  flows  of  the  sap,  and  death  quickly  ensues.  There 
has  been  such  a  number  of  beautiful  Tea  Roses  raised  and  lost  that 
it  is  worth  while  inquiring  if  we  have  not  lost  many  of  them  from 
this  cause.  Some  Roses  that  grew  freely  did  not  open  their  buds 
in  our  country,  and  others  broke  away  into  small  heads  and  buds 
which  made  them  useless.  However,  out  of  the  thousands  planted 
some  kinds  did  admirably,  and  quite  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
true  garden  of  Roses,  lasting  in  beauty  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn. 
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Preparation  of  the  Rose  Beds.— Knowing  that  we  had  to 
face  the  fact  of  all  the  Roses  being  grafted  on  the  Dog  Rose  it  was 
important  to  give  them  a  deep,  cool  loam,  and  the  beds  in  most 
cases  were  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  thirty  inches  below  the  surface. 
Although  a  somewhat  rocky  and  impervious  bottom  no  drainage 
was  used,  no  liquid  manure  was  ever  given,  and  no  water  even  in 
the  hot  summers.  The  beds  were  filled  with  the  cool  heavy  loam  of 
our  best  fields,  mixed  with  the  old  dark  soil  of  the  beds  and  raised 
gently  above  the  surface,  say,  to  an  average  height  of  not  less  than 
6  inches,  so  that  there  was  about  3  feet  of  good  rich  soil.     And  this 


preparation  was  sufficient  for  years,  the  beds  being  in  some  cases 
quite  vigorous  after  six  and  seven  years'  growth. 

Rose  Beds  and  Alpine  Flowers. — Instead  of  mulching  the 
beds  in  the  usual  way,  and  always  vexing  the  surface  with  attentions 
I  thought  dirty  and  needless,  we  covered  them  with  Pansies,  Violets, 
Stonecrops,  Rockfoils,  Thymes,  and  any  little  rock-plants  to  spare. 
Carpeting  these  rose  beds  with  life  and  beauty  was  half  the 
battle.  Every  one  asks  us  how  we  mulch.  Well,  we  do  not  mulch 
except  with  these  living  plants,  many  of  which  are  so  fragile  in  their 
roots  that  they  cannot  have  much  effect  in  a  bed  of  3  feet  of  moist, 
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good  soil.  So  that  instead  of  the  bare  earth  in  hot  days,  the  flower 
shadows  are  thrown  on  to  soft  carpets  of  green  Rockfoil  and  Thyme, 
or  any  other  fragile  rock  or  mountain  plant  that  we  think  worth 
growing  for  its  own  sake  also.  It  may  even  be  that  these  "  mossy  " 
plants  prevent  the  great  drying  out  of  the  soil  in  hot  summers  and 
autumns,  such  as  we  have  had  of  recent  years. 

Shelter. — The  position  was  not  at  all  protected  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  or  by  walls  in  any  way,  so  that  little  was 
owing  to  the  natural  advantages  of  site  The  first  thing  that  occurred 
to  people  on  seeing  the  Roses  was  that  they  were  due  to  some 
peculiar  merit  of  the  climate  or  the  soil ;  but  the  same  things  were 
carried  out  in  several  gardens  formed  by  me  in  quite  different  soils 
and  districts — Shrubland  Park,  and  Hawley,  in  Hants,  for  instance — 
and  the  results  were  equally  good  in  every  case,  in  some  cases  better 
than  in  my  own  garden.  It  is  very  likely  that  working  in  the  same 
way  all  should  be  able  to  grow  Tea  Roses — that  is,  the  best  of  all 
Roses — on  many  warm  soils  which  are  supposed  to  be  useless  to 
grow  Roses  now.  There  is  a  limit  no  doubt  as  to  how  far  north  one 
would  get  these  Roses  to  open,  but  over  a  large  area  of  the  country 
now  roseless  for  half  the  summer,  and  in  some  dry  soils  with  few 
or  no  roses  at  all,  we  could  make  a  change  towards  a  real  Rose- 
garden.  All  who  have  hot  and  warm  soils  should  enrich  them  as 
much  as  possible,  but  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Rose  in  the  brier 
they  should  never  try  any  Standard  Tea  Roses,  but  grow  these  on 
their  own  roots  or  grafted  low,  and  the  point  of  the  graft  buried  in 
the  soil  so  as  to  allow  of  the  plant  rooting  itself  in  a  soil  which  it 
may  be  able  to  enjoy  perfectly  well  without  the  aid  of  a  horrid  and 
corrupting  "  middle  man  "  in  the  shape  of  a  Dog  Rose,  longing  all 
the  time  for  its  home  in  the  clay. 

Climbing  Roses. — In  the  sketch  of  Rose  pillars  taken  by  Miss 
Willmott  in  her  garden  at  Warley  Place,  we  see  some  of  the  grace 
of  the  Rose  treated  as  a  climber,  in  the  flower  garden.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  Roses  that  lend  themselves  to  this,  the  old  climbing 
Roses  being  now  backed  up  by  a  splendid  series  of  long-blooming 
climbing  Tea  Roses  which  are  more  valuable  still,  and  much  in  want 
of  planting  in  simple  ways  to  break  up  the  level  of  gardens  and 
the  chessboard  appearance  they  usually  have.  Wreaths  and  gar- 
lands of  this  sort  were  very  much  more  frequent  before  everything 
was  cleared  away  for  the  flatness  and  hardness  of  bedding  out,  and 
this  way  of  treating  Roses  ought  to  be  practised  more  than  ever. 
They  should  be  trained  abundantly  over  well-formed  pergolas,  covered 
ways,  trellises,  and  fences.  In  countries  a  little  warmer  than  ours  we 
see  what  can  be  done  with  Roses  as  noble  climbers  ;  in  Algeria,  and  in 
Madeira,  the  climbing  Tea  Roses  running  up  trees  in  the  loveliest 
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blcK)m,  all  of  the  finest  sorts,  seeming  as  free  as  the  Monthly  Rose 
is  in  the  West  of  England.  In  our  country  we  have  to  face  hard 
winters,  but  we  have  many  Roses  which  will  stand  the  test  of  our 
hardest,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  good  effects  from  the 
Rose  as  a  bold  climber,  and  better  than  anything  else  able  to  break 
up  the  hardness  and  monotony  too  visible  in  flower-gardens. 

"Over  Pruning  Climbing  Roses. — The  way  the  unpruned  Rose 
behaves  is  this :  the  plant,  as  soon  as  fairly  established  in  a  good  soil, 
throws  up  plenty  of  strong  shoots,  and  the  following  year  these  shoots 
break  their  buds  freely  along  the  stem,  and  each  branch  produces  a 
mass  of  bloom,  which,  after  a  shower,  weighs  the  branch  almost  down  to 
the  ground.  They  are  often  best  let  alone  when  aowng  shrubs  or  in 
groups  on  the  lawn,  and  it  is  the  climbing  Roses  that  show  what  the 
Rose  is  capable  of  when  cultivated  in  this  free  and  natural  manner. 
One  of  my  best  rose  bushes  is  an  old  double  white  Ayrshire  Rose 
growing  in  a  shrubbery  for  more  than  thirty  years— sending  out 
a  shoot  of  white  flowers  sometimes  on  this  side,  and  sometimes 
on  that  side  of  the  clump  of  bushes,  and  sometimes  scrambling 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  branches,  and  draping  them  with  blossoms 
throughout  June  and  July.  'Some  time  ago  I  measured  the  ground 
covered  by  the  plant  and  found  it  rather  over  70  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  growing  in  a  deep  dry  loam,  and  this,  together  with  head  room, 
seems  to  be  all  it  requires.  There  are  far  too  few  examples  of  this 
kind,  for  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  the  direction  of  showing  what 
could  be  done  with  the  Rose  as  a  tree  or  bush.  The  common  Dog 
Rose  teaches  us  a  lesson  in  pruning  and  climbing.  It  forms  a  mighty 
mound  of  branches,  the  older  stems  dying  down  as  the  young  ones 
grow  till  a  large  bush  is  formed,  covered  with  flowers,  and  they  are 
never  the  less  for  the  absence  of  all  pruning ! 

"  Climbing  and  strong-growing  Roses  make  handsome  bushes  in  a 
few  years  on  pleasure-ground  lawns.  I  have  seen  bushes  of  this  kind 
twenty  years  old  in  which  the  wood  had  accumulated  about  2  feet 
or  more  deep,  and  yet  nowhere  was  any  dead  wood  to  be  seen,  owing 
to  the  plants  throwing  out  annually  fresh  shoots  which  covered  the 
old  ones.  The  plants,  in  fact,  grow  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  wild  Brier,  which  keeps  sending  up  from  its  centre  long 
shoots,  increasing  its  size  every  year.  Except  against  walls  and  in 
similar  situations,  there  is  no  occasion  to  prune  climbing  Roses. 
They  make  the  finest  display  when  left  to  themselves  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  provide  them  with  a  deep,  strong  soil,  and  to  let  them 
have  light  on  all  sides.  Whether  planting  be  carried  out  with  the 
object  above  described,  or  for  the  purpose  of  covering  naked  tree- 
stumps  or  branches,  or  for  draping  any  unsightly  object  whatever, 
good  soil  in  the  first  instance  is  the  main  thing." — J.  S. 

O  2 
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Wild  and  Single  Roses.— Another  way  of  attacking  the 
monotony  and  barrenness  of  the  "  rosery  "  of  the  books,  is  to  plant 
many  of  the  wild  roses,  from  which  all  the  garden  roses  come.  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  advantage  in  shows  ;  but  on  cool  grass 
in  the  hot  summer  days  there  is  nothing  more  delightful,  whether 
they  be  those  of  our  own  country  like  the  Sweet  Brier,  Dog  and 
Field  Roses,  or  those  of  other  countries,  such  as  the  beautiful 
Altai  Rose,  the  Rosa  gallica  and  many  others.  As  to  growing 
wild  Roses,  the  best  way  is  not  to  put  them  in  the  flower-garden,  but 
rather  by  grass  walks  or  rough  banks,  or  in  newly  made  hedgerows. 
If  their  beautiful  bloom  does  not  last  long,  the  fruit  is  pretty,  and 
though  they  are  not  of  the  things  that  repay  us  well  for  garden 
cultivation,  as  the  best  garden  Roses  do,  the  wild  Roses  may  often 
be  used  with  good  effect. 

Among  the  wild  Roses,  not  natives  of  Britain,  that  give  us  most 
pleasure  there  may  be  named  the  Needle  Rose  of  Japan  (R.  acicularis) ; 
the  Carolina  Rose,  charming  for  its  distinct  clusters  and  late 
bloom,  the  alpine  Rose  and  its  Pyrenean  variety,  excellent  for  rocky 
banks ;  the  glossy  Rose  (R.  Lucida),  one  of  the  most  excellent  in 
marshy  or  almost  any  ground,  pretty  in  colour  too  in  winter ;  the 
Austrian  Brier,  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  and  thriving  even 
among  wild  Roses,  R.  macrantha,  R.  brunonis  and  the  Musk 
Rose  and  all  its  forms,  the  many-flowered  Rose  R.  multiflora, 
and  the  Japanese  Roses  (R.  rugosa).  The  creeping  Rose  of 
China  and  Japan  (R.  Wichuriana)  is  quite  distinct  from  any,  and 
excellent  for  running  about  rocky  banks  and  as  a  climber.  These 
are  but  a  small  number  of  the  Roses  with  which  the  northern  and 
mountain  world  is  clothed,  and  of  which  many  have  yet  to  come  to 
our  gardens. 

Apart  from  the  wild  Roses  of  which  there  are  so  many,  there  are 
also  the  single  and  other  roses  of  garden  origin  which  were  thrown 
away  by  raisers  so  long  as  the  show  standard  was  the  only  one 
thought  of,  but  a  few  of  which  are  now  coming  into  use,  such  as 
the  Paul's  Carmine,  Bardou  Job,  the  hybrid  sweet  Briers  and 
Japanese  and  other  hybrids,  and  to  such  roses  we  may  hope  for 
many  additions. 


An  Essex  Rose  Garden. 

What  causes  the  difference  between  the  burnt  up  gardens  of  Sussex 
and  Surrey  and  this  Essex  garden  land  ?  It  can  surely  only  be  the 
open,  dark,  friable  soil,  that  gives  the  trees  their  deep  verdure,  the 
hardy  plants  their  handsome  growth,  the  turf  its  fine  texture  and 
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good   colour.     In    the   fashionable   flight   to    the   country   south   of 
London  garden  lovers  do  not  always  know  that  they  are  turning 


their  backs  on  the  good  soil ;  chalky  hills  and  sandy  heaths  and  poor 
clays  can  never  give  anytliing  like  the  same  results,  no  matter  how 
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we  labour.  The  difference  in  soil  values  is  very  great,  and  a  vital 
question  for  those  who  expect  to  get  good  results  in  flowers  or  fruit,, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  on  many  poor  soils  no  money  or  no 
manurial  or  any  other  additions  can  ever  make  them  as  good  as  a 
naturally  good  soil. 

So  here,  on  a  good  soil,  we  have  a  beautiful  garden  showing  how 
Roses  love  the  soil  and  air,  especially  the  Tea  and  Monthly  Roses,, 
which  have  the  precious  quality  of  coming  out  again  with  ever  so  little 
encouragement — an  hour  or  two  of  sun,  or  even  without  this  in  gentle 
rains.  It  may  be  noticed  in  the  engraving  that  the  border  below  the 
house  at  the  bottom  of  a  terraced-lawn  is  planted  with  Tea  Roses  of 
the  best  sorts,  so  that  it  comes  into  the  garden-picture,  and  is  con- 
venient for  cutting  or  seeing  the  flowers,  and  not  thrust  away  into 
a  separate  corner  out  of  the  flower  garden  as  Roses  so  often  are. 
And  well  the  Tea  Roses  repay  for  the  good  place,  from  the  ever- 
constant  Princess  de  Sagan  to  the  rain-and-storm  proof  G.  Nabonnand- 
To  these  ever-welcome  Roses,  as  good  for  the  house  as  the  open 
garden,  the  best  of  the  wild  Roses  are  a  great  aid,  all  the  more  so 
when  we  come  to  the  adornment  of  walls,  pergola,  or  the  house-walls,, 
and  here  in  August  the  Macartney,  Prairie,  and  Japanese  creeping 
Rose  (Wichuriana)  come  in  so  well  after  the  early  wild  Roses  are 
past.  Drooping  from  a  pergola  the  Japanese  creeping  Rose  is 
graceful  in  the  toss  of  its  branches  and  the  purity  of  its  flowers.  And 
these  late  wild  Roses  go  so  w^ell  with  the  Clematis,  Vine,  Passion- 
flower, Jasmine,  and  the  best  climbers  we  have  for  house-walls,  the 
good  use  of  which  does  so  much  to  grace  the  house. 

And  as  we  have  seen  that  in  this  garden  near  the  house  the  garderfc 
Rose  occupies  its  true  place  (although  a  modest  one  compared  with 
what  it  deserves),  here,  round  the  water-lilies  the  wild  Roses  are 
grouped.  Now  that  the  taste  for  these  beautiful  wild  Roses  from 
various  countries  is  reviving,  it  is  well  to  know  what  should  be  done 
with  them.  Their  season  is  too  short  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  flower  garden  and  a  very  good  one  is  the  margin  of  pools  and 
small  lakes  which  are  now  very  rightly  given  up  to  precious  water- 
lilies.  The  Roses  for  the  flower  garden  are  the  long  blooming  Tea 
and  Monthly  Roses,  which  reward  us  by  months  of  changeful  flower. 

The  wild  Rose  is  much  better  placed  in  the  more  picturesque  parts 
of  grounds  where  we  neither  expect  nor  look  for  continuous  bloom,, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  these  wild  Roses  are  hardy  shrubs  that 
want  no  attention  for  years  at  a  time. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CARNATION,   LILY,   IRIS,  AND  THE   NOBLER   SUMMER   FLOWERS. 

The  flowers  of  our  own  latitudes,  when  they  are  beautiful,  are 
entitled  to  the  first  place  in  our  gardens,  and  among  these  flowers, 
after  the  Rose,  should  coyne  the  Carnation,  in  all  its  brilliancy  of 
colour,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  it,  as  is  the  case  over 
a  large  area  of  our  sea-girt  land. 

Our  flower-gardens  have  to  a  great  extent  been  void  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  plants  ;  but  instead,  acres  of  mean  little  sub-tropical  weeds 
that  happen  to  possess  a  coloured  leaf — Coleus,  Alternanthera,  Perilla, 
&c. — occupy  much  of  the  ground  which  ought  to  be  true  flower- 
gardens,  but  which  is  too  often  set  out  with  plants  without  fragrance, 
beauty  of  form,  or  good  colour. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  laced,  flaked,  and  other  varieties  of 
D.  CaryophyUus  should  be  grown  in  frames  or  otherwise ;  we  should 
show  the  flower  in  all  its  force  of  colour  in  our  flower-gardens,  and 
this  is  an  entirely  distinct  question  from  the  growth  of  kinds  hitherto 
known  as  florists'  flowers."  Many  who  have  not  the  skill,  or  the 
time,  for  the  growth  of  the  "  florists' "  flowers,  would  yet  find  the 
brilliant  "self"  Carnations  delightful  in  their  gardens  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  even  in  winter,  for  the  Carnation,  where  it  does  well,  has 
a  fine  colour-value  of  foliage  in  winter,  which  makes  it  most  useful 
to  all  who  care  for  colour  in  their  gardens,  adorning  the  garden 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

What  Carnations  are  the  best  for  the  open  air?  The  kinds  of 
Carnations  popular  up  to  the  present  day  are  well  known  by  what  is 
seen  at  the  Carnation  shows,  and  in  the  florists'  periodicals,  like  the 
Floral  Magazine^  Harrison's  Cabinet^  and,  indeed,  all  similar  period- 
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icals  up  to  our  own  day,  when  I  began  to  insist  that  all  flowers 
should  be  drawn  as  they  are.  The  artist  should  never  be  influenced 
by  any  *•  rules  "  or  "  ideals  "  whatever,  but  be  allowed  to  draw  what 
he  sees.  This  all  conscientious  artists  expect,  and  it  is  the  barest 
justice.  If  we  raise  new  forms,  or  what  we  consider  "perfect" 
flowers,  let  the  artist  see  them  as  they  are,  and  draw  them  as  he  sees 
them,  without  the  confusion  of  drawing  impossible  hybrids  between 
what  he  sees  and  what  he  is  told  is  perfection  in  a  flower.  It  was 
the  u'ant  of  this  artistic  honesty  which  has  left  us  so  worthless 
a  record  in  illustrated  journals  of  the  centur>%  where  the  artist  was 
always  told  to  keep  to  the  florist's  "  ideal "  as  to  what  the  flower 
should  be,  and  hence  the  number  of  plates  of  flowers  of  many  kinds, 
all  "  drawn  "  with  the  compass.  Behind  the  florists'  plates  of  this 
century  we  have  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  flower-painters  contain- 
ing  fine  Carnations,  well  grown  and  admirably  draii-n  after  nature. 
These  artists  were  not  confused  by  any  false  ideal  to  which  they 
were  to  make  the  flower  approach,  and  so  we  have  a  true  record  of 
what  the  Carnation  was  200  years  ago.  In  these  pictures  we 
generally  see  the  finer  striped  and  flaked  kinds  given  the  first  place, 
which  is  natural,  as  such  varieties  are  apt  to  strike  people  the  most ; 
and  in  those  days  little  consideration  had  yet  been  given  to  the 
question  of  effect  in  open  gardens,  but  in  our  own  day  this  question 
has  been  forced  upon  us  in  very  unpleasant  ways  by  masses  of  crudely 
arranged,  and  not  always  pretty  flowers.  One  of  the  aids  in  efiect  is 
the  Carnation  in  its  pure  and  lovely  colours — colours  which  no  other 
flowers  possess.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  use  these  lovely  colours  only 
for  "  button-holes  "  and  for  the  house,  when  they  may  afibrd  us  such 
welcome  colour  in  our  summer  and  autumn  gardens,  in  the  days  when 
people  see  and  enjoy  their  gardens  most 

Hitherto  the  efiect  of  the  Carnation  in  masses  has  been  mostly 
judged  of  from  the  Clove  Carnation,  but  fine  as  this  is,  it  is  not  so 
good  as  other  varieties  which  are  better,  stronger,  flower  longer,  and 
are  finer  in  form,  such  as  "  Murillo,"  **  Carolus  Duran,"  *  Comte  de 
Melbourne,"  "  Francois  Lacharme,"  "  Madame  Roland,"  "  Paix 
d'Amiens,"  "  Marquis  de  Dampierre,"  "  Mdlle.  Rouselle,"  "  Alice,  Aline 
Newmann,"  "Countess  of  Paris,"  and  "George  Maquay."  These  represent 
the  Carnation  of  our  own  day  in  its  finest  form,  perfectly  hardy,  if 
layered  in  the  summer,  and  planted  early.  Rooting  well  before  winter 
in  easy  and  bold  groups,  they  afibrd  pretty  effects  of  colour  from 
foliage  alone,  and  even  in  winter  time  adorn  the  garden.  Some 
varieties  are  very  continuous  in  bloom,  like  the  "  Countess  of  Paris," 
and  these  should  be  added  to  as  time  goes  on. 

Over  a  very  large  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  Caniation  culture 
may  be  carried  out  well,  and  perhaps  most  successfully  near  the  sea. 
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The  gentler  warmth  of  the  shore  in  some  way  influences  this,  and  in 
any  case  the  best  results  I  have  seen  from  out-door  culture  have  been 
in  places  like  Scarborough,  Edinburgh,  Anglesea,  the  shores  of 
Dublin  Bay,  and  in  sea-shore  gardens  generally  where  the  soil  is  warm 
and  good.  It  is  wonderful  what  one  may  do  in  such  places  as 
compared  with  what  is  possible,  say,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  At 
Scarborough  we  may  see  Carnations  almost  forming  a  bush ;  near 
Edinburgh  I  have  seen  tufts  of  the  Clove  Carnation  5  feet  in 
diameter,  whereas  in  Sussex  and  Kent  we  have  to  plant  annually. 
In  our  island  the  area  for  shore  gardens  being  very  large,  we  may  see 
how  important  the  flower  in  gardens  in  sea-shore  districts  may  be, 
valuable  as  it  is  in  any  place  where  it  happens  to  do  well ;  but  some 
sandy  and  warm  soils,  like  that  of  the  Bagshot  sands  for  example, 
are  singularly  adverse  to  the  Carnation. 

In  advocating  an  extension  of  ways  of  growing  this  noble  flower, 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  the  results  obtained  in  my  own 
garden  in  Sussex,  and  in  a  garden  in  Suffolk,  two  districts  widely 
different  as  regards  soil  and  climate.  In  my  own  garden  I  collected 
all  the  kinds  of  Carnations  of  the  self,  or  one  colour,  that  could  be 
got  in  France  or  England,  and  grew  them  in  lines  in  a  very  exposed 
and  quite  unprotected  situation,  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
and  also  in  groups  and  masses  in  the  flower-garden,  generally  with 
very  happy  and  distinct  results  both  as  to  colour  and  beauty  of 
bloom,  the  failures  being  mostly  from  late  planting. 

So  far  as  hardiness  is  concerned,  we  had  no  trouble  in  proving 
the  absolute  hardiness  of  the  plants — the  harder  the  winter,  the 
happier  the  flowers.  An  "  open,"  changeable  winter  is  more  against 
them,  by  exciting  growth,  than  a  hard  winter.  They  were  planted  in 
large  and  simple  flower-beds  near  the  house,  between  groups  of  Tea 
Roses,  occasionally  running  into  the  more  open  groups.  In  mixed 
beds  where  there  are  many  Tufted  Pansies  and  other  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  flowers,  it  is  easy  to  get  places  for  groups  of  Carnations  in  early 
autumn,  and  it  is  best  to  get  enough  of  each  kind  to  give  a  fair  expres- 
sion of  its  colour. 

On  the  margins  of  mixed  borders  the  same  Carnations  may  be 
used  with  excellent  effect,  especially  for  those  who  frequent  their 
gardens  late  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Beautiful  effects  of  colour 
may  occasionally  be  had  in  such  borders  by  associating  with  the  Car- 
nations other  grey-hued  plants,  such  as  Lavender  and  Rosemary,  also 
planted  in  bold  informal  groups.  The  soil  of  my  own  garden  was  a 
deep  unctuous  loam,  the  rainfall  of  the  district  being  rather  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  though  successful,  the  ex- 
periment could  not  be  said  to  have  been  made  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. 
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The  next  made  was  at  Shrubland  Park,  in  Suffolk,  under  condi- 
tions totally  different,  where  Lord  de  Saumarez  entrusted  me  with 
the  remodelling  of  this  garden,  which  was  for  long  perhaps  the  most 
famous  "  bedding-out "  garden  in  England.  I  had  to  consider  the 
question  of  its  embellishment  with  beautiful  hardy  Bowers,  the  carpet 
and  bedding  systems,  white  gravel  and  broken  coloured  brick,  having 
been  given  up.  The  soil  here  is  a  light  warm  friable  loam,  delightful 
for  gardening  ;  and  so  I  determined  to  plant  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  Carnation,  Tea  Rose,  Tufted  Pansy,  Lavender,  Rosemary,  and  all 


the  beautiful  and  hardy  plants  obtainable.  Many  of  the  self  Car- 
nations were  used,  and  with  excellent  effect.  The  beds  were  simple 
and  bold,  and  we  had  large  masses,  in  groups,  of  the  finest  self 
Carnations  known. 

The  climate,  like  that  of  the  eastern  counties  generally,  is  colder 
than  that  of  Sussex  in  winter,  but  brighter  in  summer,  and  a  better 
result  was  obtained  than  in  my  own  garden  ;  so  that  between  these 
two  very  different  districts  we  have  evidence  that  the  Carnation  can 
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be  used  (not  merely  the  Cloves,  but  many  other  handsome  forms 
ranging  through  the  best  colours)  with  in  every  way  satisfactory 
effects  in  the  flower  garden. 

The  hardiness  of  the  flower  is  proved  by  the  natural  habitats  of 
the  plant,  which  is  found  in  rocky  upland  places  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  and  finds  a  substitute  for  its  native  rocks  on  Rochester  Castle, 
and  at  Chateau  Gaillard,  in  Normandy.  It  never  suffers  from  cold, 
though  alternations  of  mild  and  hard  weather  will  often  affect  it  on 
cold  soils  by  starting  the  plants  into  growth  at  a  time  when  on  the 
mountains  they  are  at  rest  under  snow. 

Lily  and  Iris  and  the  Nobler  Summer  Flowers.— The  Lily 

had  to  go  too  from  the  flower-garden  of  our  own  day  ;  it  was  too  tall, 
and  no  doubt  had  other  faults,  but  like  the  Rose  it  must  come  back, 
and  one  of  the  gains  of  a  free  way  of  flower-gardening  is  that  we  are 
able  to  put  Lilies  or  any  other  flowers  in  it  at  any  season  that  suits 
their  planting,  and  that  their  bloom  is  welcome  whenever  it  comes, 
and  leaves  us  content  with  brown  stems  when  it  goes.  If  in  the  large 
flower-garden  we  get  some  diversity  of  surface  through  groups  of  the 
rarer  flowering  evergreen  shrubs,  we  have  for  these  the  very  soil  that 
our  Lilies  thrive  in,  and  we  break  up  in  pretty  ways  these  groups  by 
planting  Lilies  among  them,  gaining  thereby  two  seasons  of  bloom, 
light  and  shade  in  the  masses,  and  diversity  of  form. 

The  Iris  too,  with  its  Orchid-like  beauty  and  flower,  and  with  a 
higher  value  of  leaf  than  either  Lily  or  Orchid,  is  in  summer  flowering 
kinds  fit  to  grace  the  flower-garden  with  some  permanent  beds.  Some 
will  tell  us  that  we  may  not  do  these  things  in  the  set  flower- 
garden  under  the  windows,  but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  this  is 
not  true  and  very  harmful.  There  is  no  flower-garden,  however  arid 
or  formal  in  its  plan,  which  may  not  be  planted  in  picturesque 
ways  and  without  robbing  it  of  fine  colour  either.  But  to  do  that 
in  the  face  of  ugly  plans  we  must  be  free  to  choose  among  all  beauti- 
ful things  of  the  open  air,  not  forgetting  the  best  of  the  half-hardy 
plants  that  enjoy  our  summer — Heliotrope,  great  Blue  Salvia,  not 
forgetting  Scarlet  Geranium — no  more  than  Cardinal  Flower ;  annual 
summer  flowers,  too,  from  Sweet  Pea  to  Stocks,  Mignonette,  and  Pansy. 
A  true  flower-garden  is  one  which  has  a  place  for  every  flower  its 
owner  cares  for. 

There  is  no  reason  for  excluding  the  best  of  the  summer  flowers 
from  Hollyhocks  to  Sea  Hollies,  choosing  always  the  best  and  those 
that  give  the  most  pleasure,  and  never  coarse  or  weedy  plants.  For 
these  the  true  place  is  the  shrubbery  and  wild  garden.  It  was  the 
use  of  these  coarse  and  weedy  plants  that  did  much  harm  in  old 
mixed  borders  when  they  were  allowed  to  eat  up  everything.  In 
those  days  they  had  not  the  choice  of  fine  plants  we  now  have,  many 
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of  the  finest  we  have  coming  in  our  day,  like  the  Lilies  of  Japan  and 
of  Western  America,  and  also  the  new  Water  Lilies.  These  last 
are  above  all  flowers  of  the  summer,  and  whenever  there  is  any 
garden  water,  they  add  a  distinct  and  enduring  charm  to  the  summer 
garden.  We  should  not  only  represent  them,  but  also  the  other 
water  plants  of  the  summer ;  and  as  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the 
water  garden,  many  handsome  plants  can  be  grown  in  rich  soil  that 
often  occurs  near  water,  massed  in  picturesque  groups,  like  Loose- 
strife, Meadow  Sweets,  and  Japanese  Iris. 


in  the  Gjrdtn",  Regeni's  Pari 
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'*  Another  thing  also  much  too  commonly  seen,  is  an  aberration  of  the 
human  mind,  zvhich  othenuise  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  warn  you  of. 
It  is  technically  called  carpet-gardening.  Need  I  explain  it  further  ?  1 
had  rat/ier  not,  for  zvhen  I  think  of  it,  even  when  I  am  quite  alofie,  I 
blush  with  shame  at  the  thought," — W.  MORRIS,  HOPES  AND  FEARS 
FOR  Art. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

SUMMER-BEDDING.i 

When  the  bedding  system  first  came  into  vogue,  it  was  no  doubt 
its  extreme  brightness,  or  what  we  should  now  call  its  "  gaudiness,"  that 
caused  it  to  hold  the  position  it  did  ;  but  it  was  soon  done  to  death. 
Only  scarlet  Geraniums,  yellow  Calceolarias,  blue  Lobelias,  or  purple 
Verbenas  were  used  ;  and  the  following  year,  by  way  of  a  change, 
there  were  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  and  Geraniums, — the  constant 
repetition  of  this  scarlet,  yellow,  and  blue  nauseating  even  those  with 
little  taste  in  gardening  matters,  whilst  those  with  finer  perceptions 
began  to  inquire  for  the  Parsley  bed,  by  way  of  relief  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  continue  ;  but  yet  the  system  could  not  be  given 
up  for  several  reasons — a  very  good  one  being  that  the  great  bulk  of 
hardy  flowers  had  been  ruthlessly  swept  out  of  the  garden  to  make 
room  for  bedding  plants,  and  so — gardeners  being,  as  it  were,  in 
desperate  straits — ^the  development  of  the  bedding  system  began, 
and  foliage  plants  of  various  colours  were  mixed  with  the  flowers. 
Then  followed  standard  graceful  foliage  plants  and  hardy  carpeting 
plants  ;   and  now  dwarf-gr'owing  shrubs  are  freely  associated  with  the 

^  As  the  aim  of  this  book  is  to  how  in  how  many  ways  we  can  make  a  garden  beautiful 
apart  lirom  the  bedding  system,  that  system  is  described  by  one  who  carries  it  out  with 
great  success. 
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commoner  types  of  bedding  plants.  Indeed,  the  system  improved 
so  rapidly  that  its  most  relentless  opponents  admitted  that  it 
had  some  redeeming  qualities.  I  think,  however,  that  the  strongest 
reason  of  all  for  its  retention  is  its  suitability  to  formal  or  geometrical 
parterres. 

Most  people  have  their  own  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  per- 
fection of  colour  in  bedding  arrangements.  This  perfection  I  have 
not  attained  to,  nor  have  I,  perhaps,  any  decided  preference  for  one 
colour  over  another ;  but  I  have  very  decided  notions  that  the  various 
colours  should  be  so  completely  commingled  that  one  would  be 
puzzled  to  determine  what  tint  predominates  in  the  entire  arrange- 
ment This  rule  I  have  followed  for  years,  and  have  had  a  fair 
amount  of  success  in  working  it  out.  I  am  even  still  learning,  my 
latest  lesson  being  that,  if  any  colour  at  all  may  predominate,  it  is 
"  glaucous,"  that  is,  a  light  gray  or  whitish  green.  Of  this  colour  the 
eye  never  tires,  perhaps  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  tints  of  the 
landscape,  and  particularly  of  the  lawn.  To  carry  out  my  rule  as  to 
colour  successfully,  there  are  other  rules  which  must  be  studied. 
The  first  is  that  high  colours,  such  as  scarlet  and  yellow,  must  be 
used  in  much  less  proportion  than  colours  of  a  softer  tint,  for  high 
colours  overweigh  all  others  ;  the  second  is  that  there  must  be  no 
violent  transition  from  one  colour  to  another — the  contrast  of  colours 
must  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided  in  favour  of  their  gradual  inter- 
mingling or  harmonising  ;  the  third,  that  the  most  decided  or  high 
colours,  being  the  heaviest,  ought  to  occupy  the  most  central  part  of 
the  beds,  or  be  distributed  in  due  proportion  over  the  entire  garden, 
so  as  to  ensure  an  even  balance  throughout..  Further,  when  dealing 
with  such  colours,  use  them  in  necessary  proportion,  and  no  more, 
and,  if  you  err  at  all,  err  on  the  side  of  niggardliness.  By  close 
adherence  to  these  rules,  I  have  for  years  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing a  harmony  of  colour  that  has  worn  so  well  as  to  be  as  welcome 
at  the  end  of  the  season  as  at  the  beginning  ;  for  the  quieter  the 
colouring  the  more  lasting  is  the  enjoyment  of  it.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  the  great  advance  yearly  made  in  favour  of  the  quieter 
tints — gaudiness,  in  bedding-out,  having  become  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  To  fully  carry  out  the  ideal  of  colour  here  advocated, 
a  great  variety  of  plants  is  needed,  though  not  more  than  is  generally 
grown  where  bedding-out  is  practised  to  any  extent.  But  there  is 
colour  and  colour ;  and  those  who  cannot  have  elaborate  designs  and 
variety  in  colour,  may  have  an  equivalent  in  graceful  foliage  and 
beautiful  tinted  shrubs  of  hues  varying  from  deep  green  to  bright 
yellow,  and  in  habit  tapering,^  weeping,  or  feathery.  Cypresses, 
Yews,  Yuccas,  and  many  others,  not  only  associate  well  with  all  kinds 
of  bedding   plants,  but   with   the  various  kinds   of  hardy   Sedums 
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Saxifrages,  and  Veronicas.  These  are  all  within  the  means  of  most 
owners  of  small  gardens,  and  may  be  arranged  in  bedding-out  form,  the 
shrubs  for  centres  and  panels,  and  the  dwarf  hardy  plants  for  massing 
and  carf)eting. 

Soil  and  Cultivation. — Next  to  position,  soil  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  formation  of  a  garden.  In  selecting  a 
soil,  two  things  should  be  kept  in  view — first,  that  an  open  or  well- 
drained  soil  assists  climate  (that -is,  the  more  porous  a  soil  is  the 
warmer  is  the  ground,  and  the  better  able  to  withstand  extreme  cold 
are  the  plants) ;  and  secondly,  that  the  soil  should  be  deep.  Unless 
there  is  depth,  permanent  things  will  not  flourish  satisfactorily.  And 
for  less  permanent  things,  depth  of  soil  is  just  as  important,  as  it 
renders  unnecessary  frequent  dressings  of  fresh  soil  to  maintain 
fertility.  Wherever  these  conditions  of  soil  exist,  flower-gardening 
is  easy  ;  but  in  many  cases  opposite  conditions  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  though  it  is  hof)eless  to  attempt  to  rival  a  naturally  suitable 
soil,  a  very  near  approach  can  be  made  to  doing  so.  The  best  soil 
is  good  loam,  that  is,  soil  of  a  clayey  nature,  but  sufficiently  sandy 
not  to  be  sticky.  Of  the  two  states,  light  and  heavy,  the  light  is 
the  better,  because  it  is  the  warmer,  and  the  more  easily  cultivated. 
In  dealing  with  heavy  soil,  we  must  have  drainage,  deep  tilth,  and 
the  working-in  of  material  rendering  it  more  porous,  such  as  half- 
decayed  leaves,  mortar  or  brick  rubble,  charcoal,  and  ashes.  If 
manure  be  needed,  it  should  be  used  in  the  long  straw  state  as  it 
comes  from  the  stables.  One  mistake  frequently  made  with  regard 
to  soil  is,  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  kind  of  plants 
that  the  soil  of  a  given  district  is  best  suited  for.  Were  this  always 
remembered,  we  should  see  fewer  garden  failures,  and  the  gardening 
in  different  districts  would  possess  an  interest  from  variety.  If  each 
possessor  of  a  garden  were  to  strike  out  a  line  for  himself,  the 
question  of  suitability  of  soil  would  soon  be  settled,  for  a  man  would 
be  too  observant  to  plant  a  Rhododendron  in  chalky  soil  because  he 
had  admired  a  friend's  Rhododendrons  in  peaty  'or  vegetable  soil. 
A  healthy  Yew  or  Box  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  sickly  Rhodo- 
dendron. The  annual  dressing  of  flower-beds  is  needed  to  get  the 
best  effects  ;  and  by  all  means  continue  it,  but  not  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  These  though  they  will  do  a 
long  time  without  fresh  food,  enjoy  rich  top-dressings  of  good  soil  or 
manure;  it  is  only  by  so  treating  them  that  their  best  effects  are 
developed. 

Flower-beds  occasionally  require  to  be  deeply  dug.  Trenching 
is  perhaps  the  proper  term,  but  it  scarcely  expresses  what  I  mean. 
The  time  to  do  it  is  when  the  beds  are  empty.  I  trench  up  my 
flower-beds  once  in  two  years — in  autumn,  after  the  summer  bedders 
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are  removed,  and  before  the  spring-flowering  plants  are  put  in. 
Stirring  flower-beds  creates  a  wider  field  of  action  for  the  roots,  and 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  reach  of  drought  in 
a  dry  season.  *' 

Coloured  Foliage. — The  use  of  coloured  and  fine-leaved 
plants  in  the  flower  garden  has  increased,  the  causes  being,  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  suitable  plants  ;  and  the  weather,  which 
has  often  been  so  wet  that,  no  sooner  have  ordinary  bedding  plants 
got  into  full  flower,  than  they  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  rain. 
Hence  the  desire  for  plants  that  would  withstand  such  washings,  and 
yet  give  bright  effects.  As  regards  coloured-foliaged  bedding  plants 
in  particular,  I  do  not  think  that  if  half  of  the  bedding  plants  used 
were  what  are  termed  foliage  plants,  it  would  be  out  of  proportion  ; 
in  such  coloured  foliage  I  would  include  the  variegated  Pelargoniums, 
together  with  hardy  variegated  plants,  such  as  Japanese  Honey- 
suckles, variegated  Periwinkles,  Ivies,  and  the  hardy  Sedums  and 
Saxifrages.  The  effects  to  be  had  from  this  class  of  plants  combined 
with  variegated  and  coloured-leaved  plants  of  the  tender  section,  and 
with  graceful-leaved  plants,  are  better  than  any  to  be  had  from 
flowering  plants  alone,  as  they  stand  all  weathers  without  injury. 
One  of  the  brightest  coloured  beds  I  have  ever  seen  planted  in 
geometrical  form  for  summer  effect  was  composed  of  the  following 
plants — viz.  Sedum  acre  elegans,  creamy  white  ;  Sedum  glaucum,  gray  ; 
Herniaria  glabra,  green  ;  Mesembryanthemum  cordifblium  variega- 
tuH;i,  light  yellow  ;  and  the  bright  orange  and  scarlet  Alternantheras, 
all  dwarf  plants ;  the  standard  or  central  plants  being  Grevillea 
robusfi^  and  variegated  Abutilons. 

Bedding  and  Fine-leaved  Plants. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  theXuse  of  the  freer-growing  green  and  graceful  fine-leaved 
plants  hakdone  a  great  deal  of  good.  In  the  South  of  England 
one  may  grow  a  great  variety  of  plants  of  this  kind.  A  number  of 
greenhouse  and  even  of  stove  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
without  injuijy,  and  even  with  benefit  to  themselves.  But  some 
plants  put  oun  look  sickly  all  the  summer  and  make  no  good  growth. 
Others  alwayl  look  well,  even  in  the  face  of  damaging  storms. 
Where  the  climate  is  against  the  tenderer  plants,  a  very  good  selec- 
tion may  be  made  from  hardy  things — from  shrubs,  plants  like  the 
Yucca,  or  yotmg  trees  cut  down  and  kept  in  a  single-stemmed  state. 
But  there  aref  errors  in  the  system  from  which  these  things  cannot 
save  us.  A  geometrical  bed  is  little  the  less  geometrical  because  we 
place  green-leaved  or  graceful  plants  in  the  middle  of  it.  A  more 
radical  alteration  is  required,  and  that  is  the  abolition  of  geometry 
itself,  of  formalism  and  straight  lines  and  of  all  the  hateful  gyrations 
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which  place  the  art  of  gardening  on  a  level  so  much  lower  than  it 
deserves  to  occupy.  We  can  have  all  the  variety,  all  the  grace,  all 
the  beauty  of  form,  all  the  glory  of  colour  of  the  world  of  flowers 
and  plants,  without  any  of  the  pattern  business  which  is  now  the 
rule.  But  we  cannot  make  much  prepress  in  this  direction  except 
by  suppressing  the  elaborate  pattern  beds  as  much  as  convenient, 
and  by  letting  the  vegetation  tell  its  own  story.  The  plants 
we  must  feed  and  the  soil  we  must  enrich  ;  but  finicking  beds, 
reminding  one  of  the  art  on  fire-shovels  and  such  productions,  are 
not  necessary.  Let  us  then  begin  by  adopting  a  bold,  large,  and 
simple  type  of  bed,  from  which  the  flowers  will  spring  and  make  us 
think  more  of  them  than  of  the  pattern.     By  way  of  variety,  succu- 
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lents  are  desirable  plants  for  dry  positions  and  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  where  other  bedding  plants  do  not  flourish  satisfactorily. 
From  their  power  of  withstanding  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  and  even 
drought  and  cold,  they  are  always  in  good  form ;  and  they  should 
have  a  place  in  summer  flower-garden  arrangements  of  any  extent. 
They  harmonise  well  with  many  hardy  plants  that  may  serve  as 
cushions  for  them  to  display  their  quaintness  on.  The  term  "succulent" 
includes  all  plants  of  a  fleshy  character,  the  more  common  types 
being  the  Echeverias,  Cotyledons,  and  Kleinias.  Agaves  and  Aloes 
are  more  rare,  but  are  none  the  less  valuable  for  bedding. 
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Vases. — In  their  proper  place,  and  in  due  proportion,  vases  and 
baskets  are  useful  in  flower  gardens,  but  they  are  frequently  to  a 
great  extent  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  garden  and  its 
surroundings.  Perhaps  the  tendency  to  over-decorate  in  this  way 
is  due  to  the  geometrical  plan  of  many  gardens,  when  vases  are 
placed  on  every  pedestal  and  at  every  corner  to  square  with  many 
meaningless  angles.  Happily,  this  style  of  gardening  is  giving  place 
to  one  in  which  vases  and  baskets  can  be  used  or  not,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  When  vases  are  used  in  large  numbers, 
much  may  be  done  by  planting  plants  of  a  drooping  character 
in  them ;  indeed,  vases  look  most  natural  when  trailers  or  climbers 
droop  over  the  sides.  Basket-formed  beds  are  well  suited  to 
almost  any  position  in  pleasure-grounds ;  but  the  best  of  all  spots 
is  in  an  isolated  recess  on  the  turf,  and  next,  in  the  central  bed  of 
a  flower  garden,  where  the  surrounding  beds  are  circles  or  ovals.  I 
have  one,  the  extreme  length  of  which  is  i6  feet ;  it  is  8  feet  wide 
in  the  -middle,  stands  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  turf,  and  is  made  of 
Portland  cement  The  principal  plants  in  it  are  Marguerites,  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Mar\*el  of  Peru,  Abutilons,  Castor- 
oils,  Cannas,  Japanese  Honeysuckles,  and  Tropaeolums.  More  rustic- 
looking  baskets  would  be  better  suited  for  isolation  on  the  turf  and  for 
distant  parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds ;  and  very  good  ones  can  be 
formed  of  wirework,  lined  inside  with  zinc,  or  made  of  barked  Oak 
boughs  instead  of  wirework.  In  baskets  and  vases  of  this  kind 
permanent  plants  should  be  used,  such  as  the  variegated  Ivies, 
Periwinkles,  Japanese  Honeysuckles,  Clematises,  and  climbing  Roses 
— space  being  reserved  for  flowering  plants  in  summer  and  for  small 
shrubs  in  winter, 

Sub-Tropical  Bedding. — There  are  four  types  of  summer 
flower-gardening:  i,  the  massing  (the  oldest);  2,  the  carpet;  3, 
the  neutral — quiet  and  low  in  colour,  nwiinly  through  use  of 
succulents ;  and  4,  the  sub-tropical,  in  which  plants  of  noble 
growth  and  graceful  foliage  play  the  chief  part.  To  my  mind, 
a  mixture  of  the  four  classes  is  the  very  ideal  of  flower-gardening. 
It  is  possible  to  plant  a  formal  garden  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
severest  critic  could  not  complain  of  excessive  formality ;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  the  abuse  of  carpet  bedding  that  has  brought  it  into  dis- 
repute. And  justly  so,  for  when  one  sees  bed  after  bed  and  arrange- 
ment after  arrangement  repeated  without  end,  with  no  plants  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  flat  surfaces,  one  has  good  reason  to  protest. 
I  have  charge  of  a  terrace  garden  which  has  to  be  planted  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  best  display  from  June  to  November,  and  I 
am   therefore   compelled   to   adopt  the  carpet-bedding   system  ;   but 
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I  supplement  it  by  dotting  over  the  surface,  of  necessarily  formal 
arrangements,   plants   of  noble   or   graceful  aspect,  such  as    Acacia, 


Dracaena,  and  Yucca.     In   such  arrangements  a  judicious  blending 
of  beds  of  flowering  plants,  principally  Pelai^oniums,  adds  brightness 
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to  the  whole ;  but,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances,  flowers^ 
and  even  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  should  never  be  put  in 
the  same  bed  as  succulents.  The  colour-massing  or  grouping  style 
of  summer-gardening  is  best  adapted  to  a  terrace  or  parterre  that 
is  well  backed  up  or  surrounded  by  evergreens,  as  these  afford  relief 
from  the  glare  of  brilliant  colours,  and  at  the  same  time  set  them 
off  to  advantage.  A  few  plants  of  fine  form  distributed  apart  over 
the  garden,  and  especially  in  beds  of  glaring  colours,  will  be  found 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  My  view  of  sub-tropical 
gardening  is,  that  it  is  only  suitable  for  positions  where  it  can  be 
associated  with  water,  or  for  sheltered  nooks  and  dells,  where  the 
force  of  the  wind  is  broken  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
plants.  Where  such  positions  are  not  at  command,  it  is  best  to 
choose  the  hardier  class  of  noble  or  handsome  foliaged  plants,  many 
of  which  may  be  permanently  planted,  such  as  Ailantus,  Rhus, 
Arundo,  Salisburia,  Yuccas,  and  the  hardy  Palm  (Chamaerops  humilis). 
Of  half-hardy  plants  that  will  withstand  wind  there  are  numbers, 
such  as  Araucaria,  Acacia,  Ficus,  Cycas,  Dracaena,  Aralia.  In  planting 
sub-tropical  plants,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  beds  when  fully 
furnished  do  not  have  a  "  bunchy  "  appearance.  To  avoid  this,  plant 
thinly,  and  use  as  undergrowth  dwarfer  plants,  of  which  there  are  many 
suitable  kinds. 

Summer  and  Winter  Bedding. — Now  that  there  is  such  a 
wealth  of  plants  suited  for  furnishing  the  flower-beds  in  winter,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  their  remaining  empty  after  the  summer-bedding 
plants  are  cleared  away.  Much  labour  is  required  to  carry  out  both 
summer  and  winter  bedding ;  but  I  strongly  recommend  this  kind  ot 
decoration.  There  are  reasons  why  winter  bedding  should  be  en- 
couraged. First,  winter  is  the  season  when  all  around  us  is  bleak,  dull, 
and  bare — leaden  skies,  leafless  trees,  flowerless  meadows,  and  silent 
woods,  all  of  which  have  a  depressing  effect  on  most  temperaments.  It 
therefore  behoves  us  to  endeavour  to  neutralise  this  prevailing  dulness 
by  making  our  gardens  as  cheerful  as  possible.  Another  reason — 
which  to  those  fond  of  summer  bedding  should  be  the  great  reason  for 
adopting  winter  bedding — is  the  short  period  during  which  summer 
bedding  continues  in  perfection.  The  thought  is  continually  haunting 
one  that  it  will  fade  all  too  soon.  The  adoption  of  winter  bedding, 
however,  in  my  own  case  obliterates  such  thoughts,  and  one  looks 
forward  to  real  pleasure  from  both  systems.  Nor  has  this  been  the 
only  result  It  being  necessary  that  summer  and  winter  bedding 
should  meet,  ingenuity  had  to  devise  means  to  this  end.  This  led  to 
my  using  as  summer  bedders  many  hardy  plants  which  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  using,  but  which  are  just  as  effective  as 
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tender  exotics  ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  more  so  ;  and  which,  when  planted 
in  the  spring,  serve  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  are  taken  up, 
divided,  and  replanted  for  another  year. 
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{continued). 
CHAPTER    XVII. 

PLANTS   IN   VASES   AND   TUBS   IN   THE   OPEN   AIR. 

In  old  days  and  for  ages  it  was  not  easy — not  always  possible 
to  many — to  have  a  garden  in  the  open  air.  The  need  of  mutual 
aid  against  the  enemy  threw  people  into  closely-packed  cities,  and 
even  small  towns  in  what  might  seem  to  us  now  the  open  country. 
In  our  own  country,  free  for  many  years  from  external  enemies,  we 
have  spread  our  gardens  over  the  land  more  than  others ;  but  in  France 
farmers  still  go  home  to  a  town  at  night  from  the  open,  and  often 
homeless  and  barnless  plain,  where  they  work.  And  so  it  came 
that  the  land  of  Europe  was  strewn  with  towns  and  cities,  often 
fortified,  and  many  of  those  most  able  to  enjoy  gardens  had  to  do 
the  best  they  could  with  little  terraces,  walls,  tubs  by  the  door,  and 
even  windows.  And  often  in  Italy  and  other  countries  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  north  Africa  we  see  beautiful  plants  in  tubs,  on 
balconies,  on  flat  roofs,  and  every  imaginable  spot  where  plants  can 
be  grown  in  a  house  in  a  street.  Happily,  in  our  country,  there 
is  less  need  nowadays  for  the  garden  in  tubs ;  but  the  custom  is 
bound  up  with  ways  of  growing  plants  which  are  still  essential 
to  us  in  some  cases. 

In  many  gardens  plants  in  tubs  are  often  used  without  good  reason, 
for  example,  when  hardy  evergreen  trees  are  grown  in  tubs,  and  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  there  are  hardy  Poplars 
in  tubs !    But  some  may  pursue  this  sort  of  gardening  with  advant^e 
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— first,  those  who  have  no  gardens,  and,  secondly,  those  who  have  and 
who  may  desire  to  put  half-hardy  bushes  in  the  open  air,  for  example 
Myrtle  or  Oleander  or  Orange,  which  may  not  be  grown  out-of-doors 
throughout  the  year,  and  which  yet  may  have  fragrance  or  other 
charms  for  us.  Many  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  summer 
which  will  not  endure  our  winters,  but  which  placed  in  a  cellar,  dry 
room,  or  cool  greenhouse  would  be  quite  safe,  and  might  then  be  put 
out-of-doors  in  summer.  This  way  is  commonly  the  case  abroad 
with  lai^e   Datura,  Pomegranate,  and  Myrtles,  and  a  great  variety 


of  plants  such  as  we  see  put  out  in  tubs  in  certain  old  palace 
gardens,  like  those  of  Versailles,  What  was  called  the  orangery, 
which  has  almost  disappeared  from  English  gardens,  was  for  keeping 
such  plants  alive  and  well  through  the  winter,  and  in  old  times, 
if  not  now,  had  a  very  good  reason  to  be. 

There  are  many  charming  plants  too  tender  for  the  open  altogether 
that  are  happy  in  tubs,  and  may  be  sheltered  in  an  outhouse 
or  greenhouse  through  the  winter — such  as  the  Pomegranate,  the 
Myrtle,  and  Romneya  (the  White  Bush  Poppy).  The  blue  African 
Lily  is  often  happy  in  tubs,  its  blue  flowers  when  seen  on  a  terrace 
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walk  having  a  distinct  charm,  but  in  England,  generally,  it  must  be 
kept  indoors  in  winter. 

Excellent  use  may  be  made  of  the  great  handsome  oil-jars,  which 
are  used  to  bring  olive  oil  from  Italy  to  London,  and  the  best  things 
to  put  in  them  are  half-hardy  plants,  which  can  be  taken  intact  into 
the  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  at  the  approach  of  frost.  Even 
Seakale-pots  can  be  filled  with  half-hardy  plants,  as  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, which  have  a  good  effect  in  them.  In  some  rich  and  moist 
soils  the  Pelargonium  all  grows  to  leaves  and  does  not  flower,  and  in 
such  cases  we  can  humour  it  into  good  bloom  by  growing  it  in  pots 
or  vases  in  the  light  soil  that  suits  the  plants. 

Orange  Trees  in  Tubs. — One  of  the  most  curious  examples 
of  routine  and  waste  I  saw  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  on  the  last  day 
of  September,  1896,  when  the  Paris  people  were  preparing  for  the  Czar, 
and  among  their  labours  was  the  refurbishing  of  the  old  Orange 
trees  in  these  gardens.  There  were  a  regiment  of  them  set  all  along 
the  gardens  at  regular  intervals  in  immense  and  costly  tubs,  involving 
herculean  labour  to  move  in  and  out  of  the  orangery.  One  might 
suppose  this  labour  to  be  given  for  some  beautiful  end  in  perfecting 
the  flower  or  fruit .  of  the  plant,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  trees 
being  trained  into  mop  heads,  and  when  the  plants  make  any 
attempt  to  take  a  natural  growth  they  are  cut  sharply  back,  and  often 
have  an  uglier  shape  than  any  mop.  The  ground  was  strewn  with 
shoots  of  the  orange  trees  which  had  been  cut  back  hard.  When 
the  tree  was  in  poor  health,  as  it  was  often,  the  dark  stems  were  the 
most  visible  things  seen  against  the  blue  sky.  This  costly  and  ugly 
work  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the  "  golden  apples "  were  a 
novelty,  and  it  was  not  so  easy  to  go  and  see  them  growing  in  the 
open  air  as  it  now  is,  and  so  what  was  worth  doing  as  a  curiosity 
hundreds  of  years  ago  is  carried  out  still.  Since  the  idea  of  growing 
these  trees  in  such  an  ugly  fashion  arose  we  have  had  a  noble 
garden  flora  brought  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  take  our  choice  of  different  way^  of  adorning  this  garden 
in  more  artistic  ways  with  things  in  the  open  ground,  and  of  far 
greater  beauty.  If  this  thing  at  its  best  and  done  with  great  cost 
has  such  a  result,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  English  imitations  of 
it,  such  as  those  at  Panshanger,  in  which  hardy  shrubs  are  used,  like 
Portugal  laurels,  and  sham  tubs  placed  around  them  ? 

I  saw  the  vast  orangerie  terrace  at  Sans  Souci  in  July  1897,  and 
was  deeply  struck  by  its  "  ornaments  "  in  tubs  ;  the  branches  of  the 
poor  distorted  trees  like  black  skeletons  against  the  summer  sky 
showing  that  even  with  all  the  aids  of  artifice,  no  good  result  with 
tubbed  oranges  is  got  in  northern  Germany  no  more  than  in 
northern  France.     In  the  warmer  south  a  little  better  result  may  be 
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had  from  trees  in  tubs,  but  a  few  days'  journey  brings  us  to  orange 
trees  growing  as  freely  and  gracefully  as  willows  in  Tunis  and  Algeria 
and  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Poet's  Laurel  in  Tubs. — The  Laurel  is  a  winter-garden 


The  Blue  Aftiun  Lily  (Apfamilimi  iimMlalw)  in  iu  mudimi  qiium. 

plant  over  a  large  area  of  northern  and  central  Europe,  where  the  true 
Laurel  (our  gardeners  and  nurserymen  erroneously  give  the  name  to 
the  vigorous  evergreen  Cherry,  of  which  we  have  too  much  in 
England)  is  a  tender  evergreen,  requiring  the  protection  of  a  house 
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in  winter,  it  is  grown  to  a  vast  extent  in  tubs  to  place  in  the  open 
garden,  on  terrace,  or  in  courtyard  during  the  summer.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Laurel  for  this  purpose  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  miles  of  handsome  trees  in  various  forms  may  be  seen  in  one 
nursery.  There  is  no  plant  more  worthy  of  it  than  the  true  Laurel, 
which  we  usually  call  the  Sweet  Bay,  and  those  who  cannot  enjoy 
the  plant  out  of  doors,  as  we  may  in  many  of  the  warmer  districts  of 
the  British  Isles,  would  do  well  to  grow  it  in  tubs,  in  which  state 
they  may  enjoy  it  both  in  winter  and  summer.  It  would  be  worth 
while  growing  it  in  the  same  way  in  cold  and  northern  districts, 
where  it  is  killed  or  much  hurt  in  winter,  and  this  sometimes  occurs 
in  parts  of  southern  England.  Near  the  sea  it  may  flourish,  and 
twenty  miles  inland  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  or  so  badly  hurt 
that  it  gives  no  pleasure  to  see.  In  gardens  where  one  may  have  fine 
groups  of  the  tree  on  sunny  slopes,  we  should  never  think  of  it  in  any 
other  way,  and  no  evergreen  tree  gives  us  more  beauty  when  old  and 
untrained  and  undipped.  Growing  in  tubs,  the  need  of  storing  away 
in  winter,  often  in  a  small  space,  and  keeping  the  plant  in  health  in 
boxes  not  too  heavy  make  some  training  necessary,  and  the  shapes 
common  in  Continental  gardens  are  as  good  as  could  be  obtained 
under  the  circumstances,  while  the  health  of  the  bush  in  these 
artificial  conditions  is  singularly  good.  It  is  often  surprising  to  see 
what  fine  heads  arise  in  good  health  from  small  tubs,  the  soil  being 
helped  now  and  then  by  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  water  not 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  Once  the  plants  are  stored  for  the  winter, 
sometimes  in  sheds  with  little  light,  it  is  best  to  give  no  water  during 
the  winter  months.  In  the  same  way  we  may  also  enjoy  the  Laurus- 
tinus  in  districts  where  it  is  killed  by  frost  out  of  doors  which  in  hard 
winters  happens,  even  in  the  southern  countries  which  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  as  this  shrub  and  its  varieties  flower  so  prettily.  If  grown 
well  in  tubs,  we  may  flower  them  in  the  cool  house  and  place  them 
out  of  doors  in  summer. 

Cultivation  of  Plants  in  Orangeries. — The  old  way  of 

growing  plants  in  the  orangery  is  still  much  more  practised  in 
France  than  with  us,  and  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  of  culture 
in  use  may  be  useful.  Though  the  orange  from  which  the  structure 
gets  its  name  is  not  often  happy  in  it,  other  plants  like  the  Myrtle, 
Pomegranate,  African  Lily,  and  Hydrangea  may  often  be  kept  with 
safety  through  the  winter  in  such  a  house. 

Among  shrubs  we  have  the  Pomegranate,  Oleander,  Orange, 
Fuchsia,  Myrtle,  Camellia — in  fact,  all  those  that  are  commonly 
placed  for  shelter  in  greenhouses  during  winter.  For  shrubs  like 
these  the  year  has  two  seasons:  (i)  that  during  which  they  are 
placed  for  shelter  in  the  orangery  or  the  cool  house,  or,  in  the  absence 
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of  these,  some  place  where  the  conditions  of  temperature,  air,  light, 
and  construction  are  similar;  and  (2)  the  summer  season,  when  they 
are  taken  out  into  the  open  air  and  set  in  variously  exposed  situations 
in  order  that  they  may  mature,  grow,  and  bloom. 

Winter  Cultivation. — In  October  the  shrubs  are  removed  to 
warm  comers.  The  shedding  of  the  leaf  in  some  plants  gets  rid  of 
one  difficulty  in  their  cultivation,  that  of  their  preservation  during 
the  winter,  as  the  summer-leafing  kinds  are  .so  easy  to  store  away 
if  the  frost  be  kept  out.  Half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  well-lighted  house,  but  shrubs,  which,  like  Fuchsias  and 
Pomegranates,  shed  their  leaves  in  autumn,  can  during  winter  be 
conveniently  kept  in  any  dark  place,  such  as  a  cellar  or  warm  shed, 


Onngcry,  HgJin  Lacef,  tis^donl. 

and  in  their  case  watering  will  scarcely  be  required.  As  a  general 
rule, for  orangery  shrubs,  the  temperature  may  be  such  as  will  exclude 
frost;  some  kinds,  however,  will  be  found  to  withstand  a  hard  frost 
like  the  Oleander.  Although  the  summer-leafing  shrubs  scarcely 
need  water  at  all  during  the  winter,  it  is  needed  for  evergreen  shrubs. 
Yet  even  here  we  shall  have  to  make  a  distinction.  For  instance,  the 
Orange-tree  requires  more  water  than  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Myrtle 
more  than  the  Proteads.  In  the  majority  of  orangeries  the  plants  are 
watered  every  two  or  three  weeks  during  winter,  and  daily  after  the 
month  of  April,  and  those  who  cultivate  Orange-trees  are  able  to  tell 
us  that  want  of  water,  which  is  always  prejudicial  to  this  tree,  may 
even    result   in  a  complete  loss  of  leaf.     There  are  two  plans   for 
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avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  too-abundant  watering,  the  former  of  which 
is  to  plant  in  soils  which  allow  the  water  to  run  away  freely ;  the 
second  is  to  use  boxes  with  sides  that  can  be  opened  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  roots  to  be  seen. 

Summer  Cultivation. — In  May,  and,  if  possible,  during  cloudy 
weather,  all  plants  in  the  orangery  are  transferred  to  sunny  and 
sheltered  places  outside.  The  pots,  if  small,  will  have  to  be  plunged, 
as  this  keeps  the  roots  in  good  condition.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
where  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  boxes,  we  shall  have  occasionally  to 
give  some  manure,  and  weak  liquid-manure  gives  good  results.  This 
is  the  Belgian  method,  and  one  of  its  effects  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
postpone  the  repotting  of  the  plants  and  permits  of  the  employment 
of  smaller  boxes  and  vases  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  trees. 
So  in  the  nurseries  of  Ghent  and  France,  too,  we  often  see  Sweet  Bays 
with  heads  more  than  a  yard  in  width,  whilst  the  tubs  they  are  in 
scarcely  measure  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  plants  thrive  for  years  without  enlargement  of  the  tubs  or  change 
of  soil,  thanks  to  feeding  with  liquid-manure. 

The  same  things  may  be  said  of  the  plants  in  the  cool  house, 
or  any  house  in  which  we  store  almost  half-hardy  Palms,  Cycads, 
Tree- Ferns,  or  other  plants  which  may  with  advantage  pass  a  few 
months  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  All  of  these,  in  fact,  may  be 
treated  much  as  the  Blue  African  Lily  is  treated,  allowing  always  for 
the  differences  between  evergreen  shrubs,  like  the  Orange,  Eugenia, 
and  Myrtle ;  herbaceous  plants,  like  the  sweet-scented  Plantain  Lily, 
grown  in  pots  and  in  courtyards  in  France,  and  summer-leaving 
shrubs  like  Fuchsia,  Justicia,  and  Pomegranate. 

An  Amateur  on  Plants  in  Tubs  for  the  Flower  Garden. 

— The  need  of  the  orangery  strictly  so-called,  is  now  lessened  by 
two  causes;  (i)  our  rich,  hardy  garden-flora  with  many  things  as 
lovely  as  any  that  grow  in  the  tropics  ;  (2)  the  nearly  universal 
adoption  of  the  greenhouse,  in  which  many  plants  find  shelter  in 
winter  that  in  old  times  would  have  been  housed  in  the  orangery. 
But  notwithstanding  these  changes  there  are  still  some  plants  worth 
while  to  keep  over  the  winter  in  any  convenient  way,  and  the  following 
extract  from  The  Garden  shows  how  a  good  amateur  gardener 
manages  them  as  an  aid  to  her  flower-gardening. 

"  A  great  deal  of  real  gardening  pleasure  is  to  be  had  from  growing 
plants  in  pots  and  tubs  or  in  vases  and  vessels  of  various  kinds  both  in 
small  and  big  gardens.  I  use  large  Seakale  pots,  when  they  are  no 
longer  wanted  for  the  Seakale,  by  turning  them  over,  putting  two  bits 
of  slate  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  some  drainage,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
turf,  and  then  filling  up  with  good  garden  mould.  Another  useful 
pot  is  one  called  a  Rhubarb  pot.     If  you  live  near  a  pottery  they 
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will  turn  you  out  almost  any  shaped  pot  you  fancy.  Flat  ones  like 
those  used  by  house  painters,  make  a  pleasant  change,  especially  for 
small  bulbs.  Petroleum  casks  cut  in  two,  burnt  inside,  then  tarred 
and  painted,  are  invaluable  tubs.  I  use  butter-casks  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  have  some  little  Oak  tubs  in  which  bullion  came  from 
America.  These  are  very  strong,  and  some  water-loving  plants  do 
much  better  in  wood,  since  the  evaporation  in  summer  is  not 
nearly  so  rapid  as  from  the  earthenware.  That  is  an  important  thing 
to  remember  both  as  regards  sun  and  wind.     If  the  plants  are  at  all 
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delicate  and  brought  out  of  a  greenhouse,  the  pots,  when  standing  out, 
ought  to  be  either  quite  sunk  into  the  earth  or  shaded.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  the  case  of  pots  placed  on  a  wall  or  terrace  or  on  a  stand, 
and  so  they  must  not  be  put  out  in  the  open  till  the  end  of  May. 
Constant  care  about  watering  is  also  essential.  Even  in  wet  weather 
they  often  want  more  water  if  the  sun  comes  out,  as  the  rain  wets  the 
leaves,  but  hardly  affects  the  soil  at  all.  On  the  Continent,  where  all 
kinds  of  pot  cultivation  have  been  longer  practised  than  in  England, 
fiower-pots  are  often  glazed  outside,  which  keeps  the  plants  much 
moister  because  of   less  evaporation,  and   makes  less  necessity  for 
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frequent  watering.  The  large  red  jars  in  which  oil  is  still  conveyed 
from  Italy,  covered  with  their  delightful  coarse  wicker-work,  are  use- 
ful ornaments  in  some  gardens.  They  are  glazed  inside,  and  boring 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  them  is  not  very  easy  work.  They  have  to 
be  more  than  half  filled  with  drainage,  and  plants  do  not  do  well  in 
them  for  more  than  one  season,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  exposed 
at  the  top  is  so  small.  In  old  days  the  oil  merchants  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  used  to  cut  them  in  two  vertically,  and  stick  them  against 
their  houses,  above  their  shops,  as  an  advertisement  or  ornament.  The 
enthusiastic  amateurs  will  find  that  they  get  two  very  nice  pots  by 
sawing  them  in  half  horizontally  just  below  the  sham  handles.  The 
top  part  when  reversed  requires  the  same  treatment  as  was  recom- 
mended for  the  Seakale  pots." 

What  to  Grow. — The  first  rule,  I  think,  is  to  grow  in  them  those 
plants  which  do  not  grow  well  in  your  own  local  soil.  To  put  into  a 
pot  what  is  flourishing  much  better  in  a  bed  a  few  yards  off*  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  mistake.  I  grow  large  old  plants  of  Geraniums  in  the  open 
ground,  and  they  are  kept  on  in  the  greenhouse  from  year  to  year, 
their  roots  tied  up  in  Moss,  and  crowded  into  a  pot  or  box  with  no 
earth  and  very  little  water  through  the  winter ;  they  can  be  kept  in  a 
cellar  or  spare  room.  Early  in  April  they  are  potted  up  and  pro- 
tected by  mats  in  a  pit,  as  I  have  no  room  for  them  in  the  greenhouse. 
This  causes  them  to  be  somewhat  pot-bound,  and  they  flower 
splendidly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Marguerites,  the 
yellow  and  the  white  with  large  leaves,  are  good  pot  plants  early  in 
the  year,  far  prettier  than  the  narrow-leaved  kinds.  A  double  Pome- 
granate I  have  had  for  many  years  in  a  pot,  and  if  thinned  out  in  the 
summer  it  flowers  well ;  also  two  small  Orange  trees.  The  large  old- 
fashioned  Oak  leaved,  sticky  Cape  Sweet  Geranium,  which  has  a 
handsomer  flower  than  the  other  kinds,  makes  a  very  good  outdoor  pot 
plant.  Fuchsias,  especially  the  old-fashioned  fulgens,  are  satisfactory. 
Carnations  Raby  Castle,  Countess  of  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole 
I  grow  in  pots,  and  they  do  well  ;  they  must  be  layered  early  in 
July,  and  answer  best  if  potted  up  in  September  and  just  protected 
from  severe  frosts.  In  fine  summers,  Myrtles  and  Oleanders  flower 
well  with  me  in  tubs,  not  in  the  open  ground.  I  treat  Oleanders  as 
they  do  in  Germany — cut  them  back  moderately  in  October  and  dry 
them  off,  keep  them  in  a  coach-house,  warm  shed,  or  wherever  severe 
frosts  will  not  reach  them.  When  quite  dry  they  stand  a  moderate 
amount  of  frost.  Then  in  March  they  are  brought  out,  the  surface  is 
stirred  and  mulched,  they  are  taken  into  a  greenhouse  and  brought  on 
a  bit.  In  May  they  are  thickly  covered  with  good,  strong  horse 
manure  and  copiously  watered.  At  the  end  of  the  month  they  are 
stood  out  in  the  open  on  a  low  wall.     During  May,  June  and  July 
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they  cannot  have  too  much  water ;  after  that  they  want  much  less,  or 
the  leaves  turn  yello^v  and  drop  off.  Some  years  I  grow  Solanum 
jasminoides  over  bent  wires  in  pots ;  grown   thus  it  is  pretty.     The 


variety  of  plants  which  can  be  tried  for  growing  in  pots  out  of  doors 
in  summer  is  almost  endless.  Love-lies-bleeding  ( Amaranthus  caudatus) 
is  an  annual  but  if  sown  in  January  and  very  well  grown  on  as  a  fine 
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single  specimen  plant,  it  looks  handsome  and  uncommon  in  a  green 
glazed  pot  or  small  tub.  Nothing  I  grow  in  pots  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  old-fashioned  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  ;  it  does  not  grow  to 
any  perfection  with  me  in  the  beds,  the  soil  being  too  dry,  but  potted, 
it  makes  a  splendid  show  through  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  shrubby  Veronica  speciosa  rubra,  and  V.  imperialis,  I  grow 
in  pots  because  they  flower  beautifully  in  the  autumn,  and  the  drowsy 
bumble-bees  love  to  lie  on  them  in  the  sunshine  when  Sedum  specta- 
bile  is  passing  away.  They  are  not  quite  hardy  with  me,  as  they  can- 
not withstand  the  long,  dry,  cold  springs.  This  in  itself  Justifies  the 
growing  them  in  pots  ;  in  mild,  damp  districts  they  are  large  shrubs. 
The  blue  Agapanthus  everybody  grows  in  tubs.  The  plants  have  to 
be  rather  pot-bound  and  kept  dry  in  the  winter  to  flower  well,  and  as 
the  flower-buds  form  they  want  well  watering  and  a  weekly  dose  of 
liquid  manure.  Hydrangeas  I  find  diflicult  to  grow  when  planted  out ; 
the  common  kinds  do  exceedingly  well  in  tubs  in  half  shady  places  if 
they  get  a  good  deal  of  water.  Large  standard  Myrtles  i  have  had 
covered  with  bloom  in  August  in  tubs.  My  large  old  plant,  which  I 
had  had  many  years,  was  killed  last  spring  by  being  turned  out  of 
the  room  it  had  wintered  in  too  early,  because  I  came  from  London 
sooner  than  usual.  The  great  difliculty  in  small  places  is  housing 
these  large  plants  in  winter.  They  do  not  want  much  protection,  but 
they  must  have  some,  and  the  death  of  large  old  plants  is  grievous. 
Woodlands,  Surrey.  M.  T.  E. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BEAUTY   OF   FORM   IN    THE   FLOWER   GARDEN,  AND   HEREIN   ALSO 
OF   THE   SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN. 

The  use  in  gardens  of  plants  of  fine  form  has  taught  us  the  value 
of  grace  and  verdure  amid  masses  of  flowers,  and  how  far  we  have 
divei^ed  from  artistic  ways.  In  a  wild  state  brilHant  blossoms  are  often 
usually  relieved  by  a  setting  of  abundant  green,  and  where  mountain 
or  meadow  plants  of  one  kind  produce  a  sea  of  colour  at  one  season, 
there  is  intermingled  a  spray  of  pointed  grass  and  leaves  which  tone 
down  the  colour  masses. 

We  may  be  pleaded  by  the  wide  spread  of  colour  on  a  heath  or 
mountain,  but  when  we  go  near  we  find  that  it  is  best  where  the 
long  moss  cushions  itself  beside  the  ling,  and  the  fronds  of  the  Poly- 
pody come  up  around  masses  of  heather.  If  this  be  so  on  the  hills, 
a  like  state  of  things  is  more  evident  still  in  the  marsh  or  wood.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  reproduce  such  conditions,  but  the  more  we  keep 
them  before  our  eyes  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  success,  and  we 
may  have  in  our  gardens  (without  making  wildernesses  of  them 
either)  all  the  light  and  shade,  the  relief,  the  grace,  and  the  beauty  of 
natural  colour  and  form  too. 

A  recent  demand  for  j^2,ooo  for  the  building  of  a  glass  house 
for  Palms  for  the  subtropical  garden  of  Battersea  Park  here  throws 
light   on  the   costly  system  of  flower  gardening  in  this  and  other 
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public  gardens.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  keeping  the  tervder  and  half-hardy  plants  in  a  glass 
nursery  and  not  a  demand  of  money  for  a  Palm-house  which  the 
public  might  enjoy ;  but  was  to  be  part  of  the  expenditure  on 
some  glass-sheds  which  they  never  see,  and  which  were  merely 
to  grow  the  plants  to  be  put  out  for  a  few  months  in  summer. 

In  our  flower  gardens  Palms  can  only  be  seen  in  a  small  state  ;  nor 
can  they,  as  shown  in  pots  and  tubs  in  Battersea,  give  one  any  idea  of 
the  true  beauty  of  the  Palm  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges. 
But,  worse  than  this,  the  system  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the  many 
shrubs  and  trees  of  the  northern  world,  which  are  quite  as  beautiful  as 
any  Palm.  The  sum  mentioned  as  the  cost  of  the  house  for  young 
Palms  would  go  far  to  plant  Battersea  Park  with  the  finest  hardy 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  number  of  these  public  gardens  that  are  being 
opened  in  all  directions  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  false 
ideal  they  so  often  set  out  should  be  made  clear.  I  do  not  say  we 
should  have  none  but  hardy  plants  in  public  gardens,  but  the  con- 
centration of  so  much  attention,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cost, 
on  such  feeble  examples  of  tropical  plants  as  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  set  out  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  has  a  very  bad  effect. 
The  lesson  all  connected  with  gardening  in  any  way  want  most  to 
learn  is  that  the  things  which  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  open 
air  in  any  country  are  always  the  most  beautiful,  and  should  always 
have  the  first  place  in  their  thoughts. 

It  would  be  much  better  in  all  ways  to  place  a  like  artistic  value 
on  everything  that  stands  in  the  open  air  in  a  garden,  and  regard  all 
parts  of  the  garden  as  of  equal  importance  without  wholly  doing 
away  with  tropical  plants,  at  least  with  those  that  can  be  grown 
with  advantage  in  our  country. 

Looking  round  the  London  parks  we  see  much  waste  in  trying  to 
get  effects  of  form  from  Palms  and  various  tender  plants,  strewn  in  all 
directions  in  Hyde  Park,  often  dotted  about  without  good  judgment, 
and  marring  the  foreground  of  scenes  that  might  be  pretty.  Where 
this  is  done  there  is  rarely  any  attempt  to  get  effects  of  fine  form 
from  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  which  is  a  much  simpler  and 
easier  process  than  building  costly  glasshouses  to  get  them. 

For  our  gardens,  the  first  thing  is  to  look  for  plants  that  are 
happy  in  our  climate,  and  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea  that 
form  may  be  as  beautiful  from  hardy  as  from  tender  things.  Many 
tropical  plants,  which  we  see  in  houses  cut  down  close  and  kept 
small,  would,  if  freely  grown  in  the  open  air  in  their  own  country,  be 
no  more  striking  in  leaf  than  the  hardy  Plane  or  Aliantus.  Many 
plants  that  are  quite  hardy  give  fine  effects,  such  as  the  Aralias, 
herbaceous  and  shrubby.      Aristolochia  among  climbers  ;   Arundo, 
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hardy  and  very  pretty  beside  water ;  Astilbes,  rough  herbaceous 
plants  which  can  be  put  anywhere  almost ;  the  hardy  Bamboos  of 
Japan  and  India,  which  are  increasing  in  number,  and  are  very 
distinct  and  charming,  and  often  rapid  growers  in  genial  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  near  the  sea.  A  considerable  number  will 
probably  be  found  hardy  everywhere.  The  large  leaved  evergreen 
Barberries  are  beautiful  in  peat  soils,  and,  grouped  in  picturesque 
ways,  effective  for  their  noble  leaves  as  well  as  flowers. 

The  Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia)  is  handsome  for  its  foliage  and 
flowers,  even  in  ordinary  soil.  A  great  number  of  the  larger  hardy 
Compositae  (Helianthus  Silphium,  Senecio,  Telekia,  Rudbeckia)  are 
fine  in  leaf,  as  are  some  of  the  Cotton  Thistles  and  plants  of  that  family. 
The  common  Artichoke  of  our  gardens  and  its  allies  are  fine  in  form 
of  leaf  and  flower,  but  apt  to  be  cut  off  in  hard  winters  in  some  soils. 
The  Giant  Fennels  are  most  graceful  early  leafing  things,  thriving 
admirably  in  sandy  and  free  soils.  Plantain  Lilies  (Funkia)  are 
important,  and  in  groups  their  foliage  is  excellent.  The  Pampas 
Grass  is  precious  where  it  grows  well,  but  in  many  districts  is 
gradually  killed  by  hard  winters.  Where  it  has  the  least  chance,  it 
should  be  planted  in  bold  masses. 

The  great  leaved  Gunneras  are  superb  near  water  and  in  rich  soil. 
The  giant  cow  parsnips  are  effective,  but  apt  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  side,  and  are  not  easily  exterminated,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  put  in  with  a  sparing  hand  in  islands  and  rough  places 
only.  The  large  Indian  evergreen  Rockfoils  are  fine  in  form,  and  in 
their  glossy  foliage  are  easily  grown  and  grouped  in  picturesque 
ways,  and  they  are  very  hardy.  In  sandy  and  free  soils  a  handsome 
group  of  beautiful  leaved  things  may  be  formed  of  Acanthus.  The 
new  water  lilies  will  help  us  much  to  fine  foliage,  especially  in 
association  with  the  many  graceful  plants  that  grow  in  and  near 
water,  as  are  also  certain  hardy  ferns  which  may  be  grown  near 
water,  like  the  Royal  Fern,  which  in  rich  soil  and  shade  makes  leaves 
as  fine  as  any  tropical  Fern.  In  southern  districts  the  New  Zealand 
Flax  is  effective  in  gardens,  and  the  great  Japan  Knotworts  (Poly- 
gonum) are  handsome  in  rough  places  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
better  kept  out  of  the  flower  garden.  Some  of  the  Rhubarbs,  too, 
are  distinct  and  handsome,  and  very  vigorous  by  the  waterside, 
where  the  great  water  dock  often  comes  of  itself.  It  is  a  stately 
genus,  and  though  we  may  not  find  room  for  many  in  the  garden,  it 
may  be  easy  to  do  so  by  the  water  side  or  in  rich  ground  anywhere. 

With  our  many  fine-leaved  plants  from  temperate  and  cool  climes 
it  is  possible  to  have  beautiful  groups  of  hardy  fine-leaved  plants,  for 
trees  like  the  Ailantus  and  Paulownia  make  almost  tropical  growth  if 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground  every  year.  We  have  also  the  hardy 
Palm  (Chamaerops),  the  Yuccas,  and  graceful  Bamboos,  and  Siebold's 
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Plantain  Lily  (Funkia),  and  plants  of  a  similar  character.  Amongst 
those  annually  raised  from  seeds,  and  requiring  only  the  protection 
of  glass  to  start  them,  we  have  much  variety  from  the  stately  Castor- 
oil-plant  to  the  silver  Centaurea,  Although  tender  plants  in  pots  are 
effective  in  summer  in  special  positions,  plants  that  cannot  stand 
out-of-doors  from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of  September 
can  hardly  be  called  fit  for  summer  gardening.  Among  the  most 
suitable  are  several  kinds  of  Palm,  such  as  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  and  C.  humilis  ;  Aralias,  various  ;  Dracsnas,  do, ; 


Croup  of  bouK  pUuiu  placed  om  for  sumDiei.     Hairow  Ledge,  Dorking. 

Phormium  tenax  and  its  variegated  form  ;  Yucca  aloifoHa  variegata, 
Ficus  elastica,  and  some  Eucalyptus.  Erythrinas  make  fine  autumn 
groups  and  are  brilliant  in  colour,  and  useful  for  lighting  up  masses 
of  foliage. 

The  hardiest  Tree  Fern,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  looks  well  when 
plunged  in  shady  dells  with  overhanging  foliage  for  shelter;  and 
several  varieties  of  dwarf  Ferns,  such  as  the  Bird's-nest  Fern,  arc 
admirable  for  undergrowth  to  this  Fern,  Plants  raised  from  seed 
will,   however,    usually   form    the    majority,  owing    to   the   lack    of 
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room  under  glass  for  many  large  plants.  Of  plants  raised  from 
seed  the  most  useful  are  Cannas,  which  may  be  taken  up  and 
wintered  under  glass,  or  securely  protected  in  the  soil.  Most  of  the 
tall  light  green-foliaged  varieties  flower  freely  and  make  excellent 
centres  for  groups,  while  the  dwarf  bronze-foliaged  sorts  are  good  for 
vases.  Solanums  have  alsb  been  effective  in  the  south.  The  spiny- 
leaved  S.  robustum,  the  elegant  cut-leaved  S.  laciniatum,  and  S. 
Warscewiczi  make  good  single  specimens,  or  edgings  to  groups  of 
taller  plants.  Wigandias,  Ferdinanda  eminens,  and  Melianthus 
major  are  all  useful  ;  and  Acacia  lophantha,  Amaranthus,  Cineraria 
maritima.  Bocconias,  with  their  tall  spikes  of  graceful  flowers  and 
noble  foliage,  are  very  effective  and  permanent  plants  and  several 
varieties  of  Rhus  or  Sumach  have  good  foliage,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata 
among  them. 

As  to  arrangement,  the  best  beds  or  sets  of  beds  are  those  of  the 
simplest  design.  Shelter  is  a  great  aid,  and  recesses  in  shrubberies 
or  in  banks  clothed  with  foliage  form  the  most  fitting  background 
for  beds  or  groups  to  nestle  in.  Avoid  Musas  or  Caladiums,  the 
leaves  of  which  tear  to  shreds  if  winds  cannot  be  shut  out,  and 
also  plants  that  look  unhappy  after  a  cold  night  or  two.  Make  the 
most  of  plants  that  grow  under  nearly  all  conditions,  and  use  any 
dell  overhung  by  trees  for  half  hardy  fine-leaved  plants.  A  garden 
where  each  plant  spreads  forth  its  delicate  foliage  will  form  a  pleasant 
change  from  brilliant  bedding  plants,  or  severely  geometric  carpet 
beds. — ^J.  G. 

Better  effects  may  be  obtained  from  hardy  plants  only  than  from 
tender  ones.  There  are  the  Yuccas,  hardy,  and  unsurpassed  by 
anything  of  like  habit  grown  in  a  hothouse ;  the  Arundos,  con- 
spicua  and  donax ;  fine  hardy  plants  like  Crambe  cordifolia.  Rheum 
in  variety,  Ferula  and  umbelliferous  plants,  as  graceful  as  tenderest 
exotics.  Then  we  have  a  hardy  Palm  that  through  all  our  recent 
hard  winters  has  preserved  its  health  and  greenness  wherever  its 
leaves  could  not  be  torn  to  shreds  by  storms. 

As  an  example  of  fine  form  from  hardy  plants,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  New  Zealand  Reed  (Arundo  conspicua).  This 
handsome  Grass  produces  its  blossom-spikes  earlier  than  the  Pampas, 
and  is  more  elegant  in  h&bit,  the  silky  white  tufts  bending  like 
ostrich  plumes  at  the  end  of  slender  stalks.  It  is  best  adapted  to 
a  sheltered  corner,  where  it  is  protected  from  rough  winds,  and  does 
admirably  in  the  cold  and  warmer  districts,  but,  like  the  Pampas 
Grass,  not  very  hardy  in  cool  and  inland  districts. 

As  to  tender  plants  in  the  open  air,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  better  illustration  than  the  stately  Musa  Ensete  in  Berkshire. 
In  sheltered  nooks  in  the  southern  counties  this  plant  makes  a 
very   fair  growth  in  the  summer.      In   1877  I  was  struck  with  its 
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health  and  vigour  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames.  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  gardener,  raised  a  batch  from  seed,  and  it  was  surprising 
what  fine  plants  they  became  in  fifteen  months.  The  plant  is 
quite  as  effective  in  a  conservatory  in  winter  as  out-of-doors  in 
summer. 

In  the  illustration  of  a  bold  mass  of  fine  leaved  plants  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  we  see  some  of  the  best  features  of  recent  fine-leaved 
gardening.  It  had  a  great  Abyssinian  Plantain  in  the  middle,  and 
was   fringed  by  a  few  sub-tropical  plants,  and   edged  by  an  extra- 


Fim-ltavcd  herbkccou<  pLuii  (PInntain  Lily). 

ordinary  fringe  of  the  fine  hardy  Siebold's  Plantain  Lily,  long- 
enduring  in  beauty.  The  reason  of  the  success  of  this  bed  is  clear ; 
it  was  not  a  finicking  angle  or  a  wormy  scrawl,  but  a  bold  circle,  and 
presented  no  confusion  to  the  observer,  who  simply  saw  the  plants 
rising  in  a  well-defined  group  from  the  turf.  It  was  by  itself,  could 
be  seen  unopposed,  and  was  not  hedged  in  by  a  lot  of  other  beds. 
Lastly,  the  plant  forms  were  strong  and  well  selected,  and  contrasted 
well  with  the  ordinary  tree  vegetation  near.  The  way  in  which  the 
Plantain  Lilies  began  early  in  the  year  to  adorn  the  spot,  and  continued 
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to  do  SO  throughout  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  was  a  pleasure 
to  see.  The  drawing  was  made  about  the  end  of  September,  shortly 
after  some  heavy  storms  which  tore  the  Musa  a  little,  but  the  effect 
remained  excellent  till  October. 

Yuccas  in  Groups. — Wherever  space  can  be  afforded,  hardy 
Yuccas  should  be  grown,  for  few  hardy  plants  are  so  distinct  in 
foliage  and  manner  of  growth ;  but  they  appear  to  best  advantage 
arranged  in  bold  groups,  near  trees  and  shrubs,  and  forming  a  har- 
monious contrast  to  them.  Perhaps  the  best  situation  is  a  sloping 
ground  fully  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and  backed  by  evergreens. 
If  allowed  space  for  development,  they  will  every  year  add  beauty 
to  the  place.  The  handsome  spikes  of  their  large  cream-coloured 
flowers  are  extremely  effective,  especially  when  relieved  by  a  back- 
ground of  verdure.  Yuccas  like  a  well-drained  soil,  and  thrive  on  a 
subsoil  of  pure  chalk,  and  they  delight  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  enjoy  shelter  from  rough  winds.  Hence  the  advisability  of  plant- 
ing them  near  trees  or  shrubs. 

In  grouping  Yuccas,  a  better  effect  is  obtained  if  some  of  the 
specimens  have  the  head  of  their  foliage  from  3  feet  to  6  feet 
above  the  soil.  These  tall  plants  should  not,  however,  be  placed  in 
a  back  line,  but  some  should  be  allowed  here  and  there  to  advance 
into  the  foreground,  some  of  the  smaller  specimens  nestling  at 
their  feet.  The  effect  of  a  group  thus  arranged  charms  by  its 
irregularity  and  quaint  beauty. 

Among  the  more  tender  plants,  we  must  choose  such  as  grow 
healthily  in  sheltered  places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England.  The 
kinds  with  stout  evergreen  foliage,  such  as  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
and  the  hardier  Dracaenas,  will  be  as  effective  here  as  they  are 
around  London  and  Paris,  and  to  them  the  northern  gardener  should 
direct  his  attention.  Even  if  it  were  possible  in  all  parts  to  cultivate 
the  softer-growing  kinds  to  the  same  perfection  as  in  the  south  of 
England,  it  would  not  be  always  desirable,  as  they  cannot  be  used 
indoors  in  winter.  The  best  are  the  many  evergreen  plants  that  stand 
out  in  summer  without  injury,  and  may  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
servatory in  autumn,  to  produce  through  the  cold  months  as  fine  an 
effect  as  in  the  flower  garden  in  summer.  One  kind  of  arrangement 
in  particular  must  be  guarded  against.  I  mean  the  geometro-pictur- 
esque  one,  which  is  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  London  parks  devoted 
to  sub-tropical  gardening.  The  plants  are  often  of  the  finest  kinds 
and  in  the  most  robust  health,  and  all  the  materials  for  the  best 
results  are  abundant ;  yet  the  result  is  not  artistic,  owing  to  the 
needless  formality  of  the  beds  and  the  heaping  together  of  many 
specimens  of  one  kind  in  long  masses  straight  or  twisting,  with 
high  raised  edges  of  hard-beaten  soil. 

The  first  and  the  last  word  to  say  about  form  is,  that  we  should 
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try  and  see  beauty  of  form  everywhere  among  plants  that  suit  our 
climate.  The  willows  of  Britain  are  as  beautiful  as  the  olives  of 
Italy,  or  the  gum  trees  as  seen  in  Algeria  and  the  South  of  France, 
so  that,  although  the  sub-tropical  as  a  system  of  flower  gardening  has 
failed  throughout  our  country  generally,  and  can  only  be  carried  out 
well  in  the  south  of  England  and  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe,  never- 
theless we  need  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest 
forms  near  and  in  our  gardens.  The  new  Water  Lilies  take  us  to  the 
waterside,  and  there  are  many  good  forms  even  among  our  native 
flowers  and  weeds.  The  new  hardy  Bamboos  are  also  very  graceful 
and  most  distinct,  of  which  several  of  the  highest  value  promise  to  be 


hardy  in  our  country.  What  can  be  done  with  them,  and  a  few 
other  things,  we  can  now  see  in  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew,  at 
Batsford  Park,  and  other  places.  The  common  hardy  Japan  Bamboo 
has  thriven  even  in  London,  and  it  is  not  only  waterside  or  herbaceous 
plants  of  all  kinds  we  have  to  think  of  but  the  foliage  of  trees, 
which  in  many  cases  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  dwarfer 
plants.  The  hardy  trees  of  North  America  are  many  of  them  beauti- 
ful in  foliage,  from  the  Silver  Maple  to  the  Scarlet  Oak,  and  Acacias 
from  the  same  country  have  broken  into  a  number  of  beautiful 
forms  ;  some  are  as  graceful  as  ferns.  These  trees,  if  obtained  on 
their  own  roots,  will  alTord  us  fine  aid  as  backgrounds.  The  Aralias 
of  Japan  and  China  are  quite  hardy  and  almost  tropical  in  foliage, 
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while  the  beauty  that  may  be  got  from  ferns  is  very  remarkable 
indeed,  our  native  Royal  Fern  being  of  noble  proportions  when  well- 
^own  in  half-shady  and  sheltered  places  in  deep  soils,  as  at  Newick 
Park,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  bold  American  ferns,  plants 
too  often  hidden  away  in  obscure  corners,  whereas  the  boldest  of 
them  should  be  brought  out  in  our  cool  British  climate  to  form 
groups  on  the  lawn  and  turf.  This  applies  also  to  our  larger  native 
ferns,  which,  massed  and  grouped  away  from  the  old-fashioned  fernery, 
often  tell  better.  In  this  way  they  are  used  in  some  German 
gardens.  We  do  not  illustrate  them  in  this  chapter,  because  the 
reader  has  simply  to  turn  to  the  chapter  on  the  Fern  garden  to  see 
some  of  their  fine  forms. 

If  any  one  objects  that  some  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  are  coarse,  such  as  the  great  leaved  composite,  the  answer  is 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  refined  and  delicate,  such 
as  the  Acacias,  Acanthus,  Asparagus,  Bamboos,  and  Ferns.  Great 
Reed,  Pampas  and  Bulrush  evergreen.  Barberry,  and  graceful  Cypress, 
Cedar  and  Fir.  Plaintain-Lily  and  Adams  needle — not  forgetting 
the  fine  foliage  of  the  Tea  Rose. 

During  recent  years  the  most  graceful  things  and  of  permanent 
value  in  our  gardens  are  Bamboos. 

The  Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew. — "  The  Bamboo  garden  formed  a 
few  years  ago  at  Kew  has  proved  so  well  adapted  for  the  plants,  that 
a  few  notes  as  to  its  position  and  soil  may  be  of  value  to  the 
numerous  readers  who  intend  to  grow  the  Bamboos.  A  position  was 
selected  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  near  the  Rhododendron  dell,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  hollow  already  existing  there,  the  ground  was 
lowered  some  5  feet  or  6  feet  below  the  surrounding  level.  A  belt  of 
shrubs  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  between  the  trees  and  the  Bamboos 
together  with  the  low  level,  affords  them  a  shelter  almost  as  perfect  as 
can  be  furnished  out  of  doors.  Even  the  bitterest  north-easter  loses 
a  good  deal  of  its  sting  before  it  reaches  these  Bamboos.  What  the 
cultivator  of  Bamboos  has  most  to  fear  is  not  a  low  temperature 
merely — most  of  the  Bamboos  will  stand  20°  or  25°  of  frost  in  a  still 
atmosphere — but  the  dry  winds  of  spring. 

Bamboos  like  best  a  free,  open,  sandy  loam,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  at  Kew  is  poor  and  sandy ;  but  there  is,  in  one  part,  a  belt 
of  good  stiff  loam  extending  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  it  is  on 
the  border  of  this  that  the  Bamboo  garden  is  situated.  At  the  com- 
mencement the  ground  was  trenched  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  and 
enriched  with  leaf-soil,  and  where  necessary  lightened  with  sandier 
soil.  These  plants  can  scarcely  be  over-fed,  and  in  well-drained  soil 
can  scarcely  be  over-watered,  and  an  annual  mulching  with  rich 
manure  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  regard  to  transplanting,  the  best  time  to  plant  is  in  spring,  when 
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growth  begins.  The  renewal  of  growth  is  indicated  by  the  unrolling  of 
the  young  leaves,  which  may  be  in  April  orMay.accordingto  the  winter 
Bamboos  are  very  difficult  to  kill  outright,  but  treated  improperly  they 
are  apt  to  get  into  a  stunted  condition,  which  it  takes  them  a  long  time 
to  recover  from.  1  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  try  these  plants  to 
obtain  them  from  the  nurserymen  in  autumn  or  winter,  if  they  have 
been  grown  in  pots,  and  to  give  them  greenhouse  treatment  till  the 
end  of  May,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a  growing  state ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  been  planted  out  in  the  nursery 
ground,  not  to  have  them  sent  off  till  the  end  of  April  or  later,  when 
they  can  be  set  out  at  once.  A  yearly  clearing  out  of  the  older,  wom- 
out  stems,  dead  leaves,  &c.,  prevents  that  choked-up  appearance  one 
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trees  so  often  in  ill-tended  Bamboos,  and  whilst  giving  a  lighter  and 
more  graceful  aspect  to  the  plants  allows  freer  play  to  the  young 
growths. 

Such,  briefly,  has  been  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  at  Kew, 
and  that  it  is  the  right  one  is  shown  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  almost 
all  the  kinds — so  luxuriant,  indeed,  as  to  be  rather  embarrassing  in  the 
somewhat  restricted  space  occupied  by  the  collection.  The  Bamboo 
garden  was  made  in  1893,  and  the  following  are  the  lengths  of  a  few  of 
this  year's  growths,  exceeded,  of  course,  by  specimens  in  older  collec- 
tions and  in  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  but  of  some  interest, 
perhaps,  as  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  Bamboos  in  a  district  which 
has  not  proved  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tender  shrubs 
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as  a  mie  :  Arundinaria  Simoni,  \7  feet ;  I'hyllostachys  viridi-glauces- 
cens,  17  feet;  P.  Henonis  15  feet;  Arundinaria  nitida,  13  feet;  A. 
japonica,  12  feet;  Phyllostachys  aurea,  12  feet;  P.  nigra,  12  feet; 
P.  fastuosa,  \\  feet  6  inches;  Arundinaria  Hindsi,  11  feet  6  inches  ; 
Phyllostachys  Boryana,'  9  feet ;  P  Castillonis,  8  feet  6  inches  ; 
Arundinaria  anceps,  7  feet  3  inches  A.  tessellata  4  feet  6  inches ; 
A.  Fortune!  (variegated),  4  feet. 

Bamboos  are  not  all  of  equal  merit,  but  some  of  them  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  evergreens.  Just  now  when  Christmas  is  at  hand, 
and  the  days  are  at  their  shortest  and  darkest,  there  is  nothing  out  of 
doors  that  equals  the  best  Bamboos  in  the  fresh  greenness  and  beauty 
of  their  foliage.— W.  J.  B." 

Plants  kardy  or  half-hardy,  ■with  fine  Foliage  or  Form,  for  use  in 
British  Gardens. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN   IN   AUTUMN. 

Now  who  hath  entered  my  loved  wooda, 

And  touched  their  ^leen  with  sudden  change  ? 
Who  blanched  my  Tlustle's  rosy  fece. 

And  gave  the  winds  her  silver  hair  ? 
Set  (.lolden-rod  within  her  place, 

And  scattered  Asters  everywhere  ? 
Lo  '.  the  change  reaches  high  and  wide, 

Halh  toned  the  sky  to  softer  blue  ; 
Hath  crept  along  the  river  side, 

And  trod  the  valleys  through  and  ihroi^h  ! 

Recent  additions  to  our  garden  flora  have  made  such  a  difference 
that  the  flower  garden  in  the  autumn  may  be  even  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  spring,  rich  as  that  is  in  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  use  of  half  hardy,  or  bedding  plants,  which  are  often  showy 
in  autumn,  gives  a  certain  amount  of.  colour  which  is  very  precious  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  many  beautiful  hardy  flowers  gives  us  the 
means  of  making  the  autumnal  garden  very  fine  in  colour  efi"ects. 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  the  names  of  many  things  that  are  to  be 
found  in  flower  in  gardens  in  autumn,  but  that  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant as  getting  an  idea  of  many  of  the  nobler  class  of  plants  which 
may  be  eflectively  used  at  that  time,  no  matter  almost  what  the 
season  may  be.  Half  hardy  plants  for  the  garden  depend  very  much 
on   the  weather  of  the   summer,  and  certain  seasons  are  so  much 
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against  them  that  they  make  no  show ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  hardy  flowers  of  nobler  stature  and  beauty,  which  are  so  well 
fitted  for  our  climate,  like  the  many  Sunflowers.  Certain  plants  may 
depend  for  success  on  soil  and  situation,  or  even  climate,  even  when 
they  are  hardy  as  the  Fuchsia,  which  is  so  much  better  in  the  coast 
and  west  country  gardens  ;  but,  when  everything  is  left  out  that  wants 
any  extra  culture  or  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  there  remain 
for  every  garden  many  beautiful  things  for  the  garden  in  the  fall. 

Of  those  that  can  generally  be  trusted  for  our  country,  I  should 
say  that,  of  all  the  gains  of  the  past  generation,  the  brilliant  groups 
of  plants  of  the  Sunflower  order  were  the  finest,  handsomest,  and 
most  generally  useful  for  their  disregard  of  any  weather  likely  to 
occur.  The  masses  of  fine  form  and  colour  one  may  have  with  these 
when  grouped  in  picturesque  ways  are  remarkable.  With  the  Sun- 
flowers are  included  not  only  the  Helianthus  strictly,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  good  kinds  now,  but  also  other  showy  prairie  flowers  of 
the  same  natural  order,  which  approach  them  in  character,  such  as 
Rudbeckia,  Silphium,  Helenium,  and  other  vigorous  families  of  this 
numerous  tribe  of  plants.  The  best  character  of  many  of  these  is 
that  they  thrive  in  any  soil,  and  make  their  way  in  rough  places  and 
among  shrubs,  or  in  parts  of  gardens  less  precious  than  those  we  keep 
for  our  best  flowers. 

For  delicate  and  fine  colour,  however,  the  first  place  belongs  to 
Tea  and  monthly  Roses,  of  which  the  best  kinds  should  always  be 
grown  in  the  open  air.  Of  the  kinds  which  open  best  in  England,  a 
delightful  garden  may  be  made  in  autumn,  in  fine  seasons  enduring 
right  to  the  end.  Until  quite  recently  no  one  trusted  the  Tea  Rose 
out  in  bold  masses  in  the  flower  garden,  and  hence  the  ordinary  red 
Rose,  not  generally  flowering  late,  was  kept  by  itself.  A  greater 
mistake  could  not  be,  because  these  most  precious  of  all  Roses  (the 
Teas)  go  on  blooming  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  very 
often  they  vary  in  bloom  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  flowers  of  September 
will  not  be  the  same  as  the  flowers  of  June,  the  buds  also  varying. 
So  we  have  not  only  lovely  Roses  throughout  the  fine  season,  but  also 
variety  every  week,  every  shower  seeming  to  influence  the  bloom. 
There  is  such  great  variety  among  them  that  every  week  seems  to 
give  us  a  new  aspect  of  beauty.  In  my  own  garden  were  planted 
several  thousands  of  Tea  Roses  in  this  way,  not  only  for  their  beauty, 
but  also  with  a  view  of  testing  the  kinds  best  for  our  country. 
Some  kinds  which  are  fine  abroad  do  not  open  well  with  us,  but  a 
number  of  beautiful  kinds  do,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  picture  of 
garden  beauty  equal  to  theirs  in  such  a  fine  autumn  as  that  of  1895. 
We  had  thousands  of  blooms  open  until  the  end  of  September,  almost 
as  showy  as  bedding  plants,  but  far  more  refined  in  colour,  fragrance, 
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and  everything  that  makes  a  plant  precious.  Almost  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  neglected  monthly  Roses,  which  have  this  charm 
of  late  flowering,  in  many  cases  even  in  cold  northern  districts. 

But  the  most  precious,  perhaps,  of  all  flowers  of  autumn  for  all 
parts  of  the  country,  grouped  in  an  artistic  way,  are  the  hardy  Asters 
of  the  American  woods,  which  lived  for  ages  in  our  gardens  in  mean 
bundles  tied  up  in  mixed  borders  like  besoms.  The  best  of  these 
massed  and  grouped  among  shrubs  or  young  plantations  of  trees, 
covering  the  ground,  give  an  effect  new  and  delightful,  the  colour 
refined  and  charming,  and  the  mass  of  bloom  impressive  in  autumn. 
Some  kinds  come  in  flower  in  summer,  but  nearly  all  the  loveliest 
Asters  in  colour  flower  in  September  and  October,  and  no  such  good 
colours  of  the  same  shades  have  ever  been  seen  in  the  flower  garden. 

It  is  not  only  the  Asters  of  America  we  have  to  consider,  but  the 
still  more  precious  Asters  of  Europe,  which,  by  their  extraordinary 
beauty,  make  up  for  their  rarity.  Professor  Green,  of  California,  who 
knows  the  American  Aster  well,  on  seeing  here  a  plant  of  Aster 
acris,  said,  "  We  have  none  so  beautiful  as  that."  This  is  the  Aster 
with  the  beautiful  blue  purple  flower  which  is  so  effective  when 
massed.  Under  different  names  this  plant  is  grown  in  nearly  allied 
forms,  some  having  specific  names,  enabling  us  to  enjoy  plants  of 
different  stature  but  the  same  high  beauty,  flowering  at  slightly 
different  times,  but  always  at  their  best  in  autumn.  With  these 
should  be  grouped  the  handsome  large  Italian  Aster,  which  also  has 
Its  half-a-dozen  forms,  not  differing  much,  but  precious  for  their 
variety,  and  among  the  prettiest  plants  ever  seen  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  none  the  less  valuable  because  as  easily  cultivated  as  the  common 
Balm  of  the  kitchen  garden.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  had 
several  thousand  plants  of  these  European  Asters  beneath  a  group  of 
half-grown  Fir,  just  as  they  might  be  in  their  wild  state,  but  rather 
thicker,  as  the  spot  is  a  cultivated  one,  and  have  never  had  the 
same  return  of  beauty  from  anything  else.  Be  the  weather  what .  it 
may,  the  lovely  blue  and  purple  was  a  picture,  and  landscape 
painters  came  to  paint  the  scene. 

The  Sunflowers  and  Starworts  we  give  the  first  place  to  because 
they  are  almost  independent  of  soil  or  cool  climates.  Hardy  as  the 
Chrysanthemum  is,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  it,  because,  as  an 
outdoor  flower,  it  must  have  a  sandy  soil  and  warm  positions,  and 
cool  soils,  even  in  southern  England,  are  against  it ;  whereas  in  warm 
and  free  soils,  like  that  at  Hazlemere,  one  may  see  delightful  results 
from  the  cottage  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  very  pretty  where  they 
can  be  grown  against  low  walls  or  palings.  Other  plants  which  are  of 
the  highest  value  in  endurance  and  freedom  of  bloom  are  the  Heaths 
of  our  own  islands.     Their  effect  is  good,  summer  and  winter  ;  but  in 
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autumn  some  of  them  flower  in  a  pretty  way,  particularly  the  Cornish 
and  the  little  Dorset  Heath,  and  the  Irish  Heath  in  its  purple  and 
white  forms. 

Among  the  half  hardy  plants  of  the  garden  perhaps  the  first  place 
belongs  to  the  Dahlia,  which  was  always  a  showy  autumn  flower,  but 
of  late  has  become  more  precious  through  the  beauty  of  what  are  called 


Border  of  Mkfaaelmu  Dnuki  (Hmutead),  Sumy. 

Cactus  Dahlias,  which  are  so  much  better  in  form  and  colour  than  the 
roundheaded  Dahlias. 

The  hardy  Fuchsia  is  in  the  warmer  and  milder  districts  often 
very  pretty  in  autumn,  especially  where  it  is  free  enough  to  make 
hedges  and  form  large  bushes ;  but  tn  cold  and  midland  places  the 
growth  is  often  hindered  by  hard  winters.  Gladiolus  is  a  splendid 
Hower  of  the  south,  but  coming  more  into  a  class  of  flowers  requiring 
care,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  soon  disappearing,  liable  also  to  disease, 
and,  on  the  whole,  not  so  precious  as  showy.     Nurserymen  are  raising 
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kinds  of  a  hardier  nature,  but  we  have  more  precious  flowers.  The 
last  few  years  have  brought  us  magnificent  varieties  of  the  Cannas 
through  the  crossing  of  some  wild  species  with  the  old  hybrid  kinds. 
Unfortunately,  although  in  warm  valleys  and  under  special  care  here 
and  there  they  do  well,  our  country  is  not  generally  warm  enough 
to  show  their  fine  form  and  colour  as  in  France  and  Italy.  Their 
use  in  pots  is  another  matter. 

The  addition  of  Lilies  to  our  garden  flora  within  the  past  generation 
has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  autumn  garden.  Where  the  finer  kinds 
are  well  grown,  the  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Lilies,  with  their  delicate 
and  varied  colours,  are  splendid  autumn  flowers  for  the  open  air.  The 
Anemones,  usually  flowers  of  the  spring,  come  in  some  forms  for  the 
autumn  garden,  particularly  the  white  and  pink  kinds.  The  handsome 
Bignonia,  or  trumpet  creeper,  is  precious  on  all  warm  soils,  but 
generally  it  has  not  done  so  well  with  us  as  in  France.  Several  kinds 
of  Clematis  come  in  well  in  autumn,  particularly  the  yellow  and  the 
fragrant  kinds.  The  Pentstemons  are  handsome  and  very  valuable  in 
warm  soils  and  districts  where  they  may  live  out  of  doors  in  winter, 
but  in  London  districts  they  are  not  so  good.  A  splendid  autumn 
flower  is  the  Cardinal  Flower,  and  happy  should  be  those  who  can 
grow  it  well.  It  fails  in  many  gardens  in  loamy  soil,  and  where  there 
is  insufficiency  of  water,  being  a  native  of  the  bogs,  and  thriving  best 
in  moist  and  peaty  soil.  A  number  of  fine  varieties  have  been  raised, 
and  are  brilliant  in  suitable  soils  ;  but  without  these  they  are  best 
left  alone, 

The  Torch  Lilies  are  extremely  effective  in  autumn,  and  in  warm 
soils  they  are  often  among  the  handsomest  things,  but,  not  being 
northern  plants,  are  unable  to  face  a  northern  winter.  Happily  this 
is  not  so  with  the  beautiful  new  Water  Lilies  raised  by  M  Latour 
Marliac,  which  are  hardy  in  the  open  air,  even  with  such  weather  as 
that  of  the  early  part  of  1895.  Though  perhaps  the  best  bloom  comes 
in  summer,  they  flower  through  the  autumn,  varying,  like  the  Tea  Rose, 
according  to  the  weather,  but  interesting  always  up  to  the  end  of 
September.  We  should  also  name  the  Hollyhock  which  is,  however, 
so  liable  to  accident  from  disease,  and  those  who  care  for  it  will  do 
well  to  use  seedling  plants.  Seedsmen  are  now  saving  seed  of 
different  colours  which  come  fairly  true. 

A  handsome  group  of  vigorous  perennials  for  the  autumn  are  the 
Polygonums.  Some  of  the  large  kinds,  such  as  the  Japanese  and 
Indian,  are  not  showy,  but  massed  picturesquely  on  margins  of  a 
wide  lawn,  and  on  pieces  of  stiff"  soil  which  are  useless  in  any  garden 
sense,  are  effective  for  many  weeks  in  autumn,  as  the  flower  is  pretty, 
and  the  foliage  of  one  kind  is  often  fine  in  colour.  I  have  three  kinds 
of  them   massed   together,   growing   like  great  weeds,   namely,   P. 
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cuspidatum,  sachalinense,  and  complexum,  and  a  very  soft  and  good 
effect  they  gave  together  in  a  rough  hollow  where  no  garden  plants 
less  vigorous  than  these  would  have  grown. 

Thus  we  have  a  noble  array  before  coming  to  some  old  flowers 
of  autumn,  the  Meadow  Saffrons  or  "autumn  Crocuses,"  many  of 
the  common  kind  of  which  fleck  the  meadows  in  autumn.  There 
are  other  kinds,  too,  which  of  recent  years  have  been  added  in 
greater  numbers  to  our  gardens,  some  of  them  pretty,  and  the 
double  kinds  prettier  than  most  double  flowers.  As  they  grow 
naturally  in  meadows,  in  turf  is  a  delightful  way  to  have  them 
in  gardens,  though  new  and  rare  kinds  should  be  grown  in  nursery 
beds  until  they  are  plentiful.  They  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and 
should  often  be  placed  in  moist  grassy  places. 

Then  there  are  the  true  autumn  Crocuses,  which  are  very  little 
seen  in  gardens,  but  are  most  delicate  and  lovely  in  colour.  Coming 
for  the  most  part  from  sunny  lands,  they  do  best  in  light  soils ;  but 
some,  like  C.  speciosus,  grow  in  any  soil,  and  all  are  worth  grow- 
ing. Among  the  best  is  C.  nudiflorus,  naturalised  in  Britain,  in 
colour  one  of  the  most  lovely  flowers.  To  get  little  pictures  from 
such  plants  we  must  have  them  happy  in  grass  or  among  dwarf 
plants,  and  on  sunny  banks  and  grassy  corners  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure 
ground. 

In  mid-October  they  have  often  taken  away  large  areas  of  bedding 
plants  in  the  London  parks ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
lovely  hardy  flowers  in  perfect  bloom.  No  doubt  severe  frosts  may 
destroy  any  kind  of  flower  soon,  but  for  those  who  live  in  the  country  in 
the  autumn  it  is  something  to  have  bright  colours  and  beautiful  plants 
about  them  late,  and  these  are  afforded  as  well  by  the  Starworts  and 
other  hardy  plants  in  October,  as  the  fairest  flowers  that  come  in 
June.  When  we  have  a  severe  September  about  London,  many 
gardens  of  tender  plants  are  shorn  of  their  beauty,  whereas,  the  hardy 
flowers  go  on  quite  untouched  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  and 
not  merely  bloom  as  do  heliotrope  and  geranium,  in  a  fine  autumn, 
but  as  the  meadow  flowers  in  summer,  with  vigour  and  perfect  health. 
Therefore,  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  the  charms  of  tender  plants  may 
be  for  the  summer,  those  who  live  in  the  country  in  autumn  are 
unwise  to  trust  to  anything  but  the  finer  hardy  plants. 

Thus,  without  touching  on  rarities  or  things  difficult  to  grow,  we 
have  a  handsome  array  of  beauty  for  the  autumn  garden,  even  leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  many  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  beautiful  in 
foliage  or  fruit  in  autumn,  and  there  are  many  of  these  in  any  well- 
stored  garden. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN   IN    WINTER. 

The  idea  that  winter  is  a  doleful  time  for  gardens  must  not  be 
taken  seriously  even  by  those  who  only  grow  hardy  things  out  of 
doors ;  because  between  the  colour  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  trees, 
or  shrubs,  there  is  much  beauty  left,  even  in  winter,  and  in  mild 
winters  good  things  venture  to  flower,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  wrote 
to  me  in  midwinter : 

After  a.  very  open  winter  we  have  had  a  sharp  snap  of  CoM,  and  to-day  (Jan.  2o) 
it  is  blowing  a  bitterly  cold  storm  from  the  east.  To-day  has  opened  Winter 
Sweet  and  Winter  Honeysuckle  ;  Iris  Stylosa,  blue  and  white,  Christmas  Roses 
and  Winter  Heliotrope  are  beautiful ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  them  so  good. 

But  even  where,  owing  to  hard  winters,  we  cannot  enjoy  our 
fiowers  in.  this  way,  there  is  much  beauty  to  be  had  from  trees  and 
shrubs,  evergreen  and  summer-leafing.  Hitherto  we  have  been  all  so 
busy  in  planting  evei^reens  in  heavy  masses,  that  the  beauty  one 
may  realise  by  using  a  far  greater  number  of  summer-leafing  shrubs 
and  fine  herbaceous  plants  among  the  evergreens  is  not  often  seen. 

But  gardens  are  too  often  bare  of  interest  in  winter,  and  some 
of  the  evil  arises  from  the  common  error  that  plants  are  not  worth 
seeing  in  winter.  The  old  poet's  wail  about  the  dismal  winter  is 
a  false  one  to  those  who  have  eyes  for  beauty.  Woods  are  no  less 
beautiful  in  winter  than  in  summer — to  some,  more  beautiful  from 
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the  refined  colour,  tree  form  and  the  fine  contrast  of  evergreen  and 
summer-leafing  trees.  In  any  real  garden  in  winter  there  is  much 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  and  there  are  many  shrubs  and  trees 
which  are  beautiful  in  the  depth  of  winter,  like  the  Red  and 
Yellow  Willow  and  Dogwoods,  and  even  the  stems  of  hardy  flowers 
(Polygonum) ;  the  foliage  of  many  alpine  plants  (Epimedium)  are  not 
only  good  in  colour,  but  some  of  these  plants  have  their  freshest  hues 
in  winter,  as  the  mossy  Rockfoils  of  many  kinds.  In  the  country 
garden,  where  there  are  healthy  evergreens  as  well  as  flowering 
shrubs  and  hardy  plants,  how  much  beauty  we  see  in  winter,  from 
the  foliage  of  the  Christmas  Roses  (Helleborus)  to  the  evergreen 
Barberries  !  The  flower  gardener  should  be  the  first  to  take  notice 
of  this  beauty,  and  show  that  his  domain  as  well  as  the  wild  wood, 
might  be  interesting  at  this  season. 

For  the  dismal  state  of  flower-gardens  in  winter  the  extravagant 
practice  of  our  public  gardens  is  partly  to  blame.  A  walk  by  the 
flower  beds  in  Hyde  Park  on  Christmas  Day,  1895,  was  not  a  very 
enlivening  thing.  One  by  the  bent-bound  dunes  of  the  foam-dashed 
northern  shore,  on  the  same  stormy  day,  might  be  more  instructive — 
for  here  is  a  large  garden  carried  out  with  the  very  extravagance  of 
opulence,  and  not  one  leaf,  or  shoot  or  plant,  or  bush  in  it  from  end 
to  end  ;  giants'  graves  and  earth  puddings — these  and  iron  rails  and 
the  line  of  planes  behind.  The  bare  beds  follow  each  other  with 
irritating  monotony — only  five  feet  of  grass  between  those  in  line. 
The  southern  division  of  this  garden  is  nearly  500  paces  long,  and 
so  even  that  those  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  this  costly  garden 
may  imagine  its  ill  effect  in  winter.  Nearly  500  yards  of  a  garden 
sacrificed  for  its  kaleidoscopic  effects  in  summer,  and  barer  and  uglier 
in  winter  than  words  can  tell  of.  A  more  inartistic  arrangement 
would  be  impossible  and  there  is  no  chance  of  variety,  breadth,  or 
repose  even  in  summer. 

How  are  we  to  break  up  such  an  arid  space  as  this  in  winter  ?  One 
of  the  best  ways  would  be  to  group  families  of  the  choicest  flowering 
shrubs,  which  would  be  worth  having  for  their  own  sakes,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  give  relief  to  the  wintry  waste  of  desolation. 
At  present  any  relief  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  carrying  out,  in  early 
summer,  Palms  and  Bamboos  from  the  hot-house,  which  is  a  very 
expensive  and  poor  way  in  a  country  like  ours.  In  forming  groups 
of  the  more  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  I  do  not  mean  anything  like 
the  present  brutal  treatment  of  shrubs  in  the  London  squares,  where 
the  surface  is  dug,  and  the  shrubs  are  trimmed  like  besoms,  ending 
in  frightful  ugliness  ;  but  each  group  of  plants  grown  well  by  itself 
and  let  almost  alone  when  once  established.  They  would  give  relief 
in  the  summer;  they  often  flower  beautifully;   and  here  and  there 
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they  might  form  dividing  masses,  so  as  to  throw  the  unwieldy  space 
into  parts,  which  would  help  to  secure  variety  and  contrast. 

The  result  of  planting  and  placing  rightly  well  chosen  hardy 
shrubs  would  be  a  good  background  here  and  there ;  a  smaller  area 
to  plant  with  summer  things  ;  less  dependence  on  such  feeble 
examples  of  tropical  plants  as  one  can  grow  in  Britain  ;  light  and 
shade,  and  a  variety  of  surface  as  well  as  more  variety  of  plants  and 
bushes ;  in  short,  all  the  life  of  the  garden,  instead  of  a  dead  waste. 
And  not  only  would  the  winter  effect  be  improved,  but  the  summer 
also.  The  objection  that  some  shrubs  do  not  flower  long  enough  is 
not  serious,  as  we  have  their  beauty  of  form  and  leaf,  and  delicate 
green  and  other  fine  colour  of  foliage.  Moreover,  the  tropical  plants 
put  out  to  relieve  the  flowering  plants  do  not,  many  of  them,  flower 
at  all,  and  do  not  give  such  good  relief  as  hardy  shrubs  and  choice 
trees. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  town  or  public  gardens  only,  as  it  arises 
in  many  private  places,  and  especially  in  large  gardens,  where  much 
of  the  surface  is  given  to  half-hardy  summer  flowers.  As  to  the 
common  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  winter  bareness  of  such  beds  by 
evergreens  and  conifers  in  pots,  it  is  impossible  on  a  large  scale,  and 
sticking  potted  conifers  in  a  flower-garden  to  drag  them  away  in  spring, 
is  at  best  a  very  inartistic  and  very  costly  business.  Some  permanent 
way  of  breaking  up  the  flatness  is  the  best  way  ;  and  this  way  would 
enable  us  to  limit  the  excessive  area  of  ground  to  be  planted  with 
tender  things,  the  real  root  of  evil. 

Keep  the  Stems  of  Hardy  Plants. — The  stems  of  all  her- 
baceous plants,  reeds,  and  tall  grasses  in  winter,  are  very  good  in 
colour,  and  should  always  be  allowed  to  stand  through  the  winter 
and  not  be  cut  down  in  the  fidgety  tidy  way  that  is  so  common, 
sweeping  away  the  stems  in  autumn  and  leaving  the  surface  as  bare 
and  ugly  as  that  round  a  besieged  city.  The  same  applies  to  the 
stems  of  all  waterside  and  herbaceous  plants,  stems  of  plants  in 
groups  often  giving  beautiful  brown  colours  in  many  fine  shades; 
Those  who  know  the  plants  can  in  this  way  identify  them  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer — a  great  gain  in  changing  one's  plantings  and 
in  increasing  or  giving  away  plants.  Moreover,  the  change  to  all 
these  lovely  browns  and  greys  is  a  distinct  gain  as  a  lesson  in  colour 
to  all  who  care  for  refined  colour,  and  also  in  enabling  us  to  get 
light  and  shade,  contrasts  and  harmonies  in  colour.  If  these  plants 
are  grouped  in  a  bold  and  at  the  same  time  picturesque  way,  the  good 
of  letting  the  stems  remain  will  be  far  more  evident  than  in  the 
weak  "dotty"  way  generally  practised,  the  seed  pods  and  dead, 
flowers  of  many  plants  helping  the  picture.  There  is  no  need  to 
remove  any  stem  of  an  herbaceous  plant  until  the  spring  comes  and 
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the  growing  shoots  are  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  brown  and  dead 
ones,  which  then  may  be  cleared  away. 

Evergreen  Plants. — Apart  from  our  evergreen  shrubs,  so  happy 
as  these  are  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  there  are  the  oft- 
neglected  evergreen  rock  and  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Christmas 
Roses,  Barrenworts,  Heuchera,  Alexandrian  Laurel,  the  bolder 
evergreen  ferns,  and  the  large  Indian  Rockfoils,  Saxifraga  or 
Megasea.  In  early  winter  these  fine  evergreen  plants  become  a 
deeper  green,  some  forms  getting  red.  They  have  been  in  our 
gardens  for  years,  but  are  seldom  made  a  right  use  of;  thrown 
into  borders  without  thought  as  to  their  habits,  and  soon  forgotten 
or  overshadowed  by  other  things  ;  so  that  we  never  get  any  expression 
of  their  beauty  or  effect  in  masses  or  groups.  Yet,  if  grouped  in 
effective  ways,  they  would  go  on  for  years,  giving  us  fine  evergreen 
foliage  in  winter.  In  addition  to  the  wild  kinds,  a  number  of  fine 
forms  have  been  raised  in  gardens  of  late  years.  Some  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  placing  of  the  large  Rockfoils,  their  mountain 
character  telling  us  that  they  ought  to  be  on  open  banks,  borders,  or 
banky  places  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  buried  among  heaps  of  tall 
herbaceous  and  miscellaneous  vegetation.  They  are  so  easily  grown 
and  increased  that  a  little  thought  in  placing  them  invisible  masses  is 
the  only  thing  they  call  for ;  and  the  fact  that  they  will  endure  and 
thrive  under  almost  any  conditions  should  not  prevent  us  from  show- 
ing how  fine  they  are  in  effect  when  held  together  in  any  bold  way, 
either  as  carpets,  bold  edgings,  or  large  picturesque  groups  on  banks 
or  rocks. 

The  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Ruscus  racemosus)  is  a  most  graceful 
plant,  somewhat  shrubby  in  character,  with  glossy  dark  green  leaves 
and  Willow-like  shoots.  It  is  most  free  and  happy  on  peaty  and 
friable  soils,  growing  3  feet  or  4  feet  high ;  in  winter  the  effect 
is  very  good,  and  it  is  valuable  for  the  house,  to  give  a  graceful  and 
distinct  foliage  to  accompany  various  flowers  at  this  season.  It 
grows  very  well  in  Ireland  on  the  limestone.  In  clay  soils  it  may 
want  a  little  encouragement,  and  it  thrives  well  in  partial  shade. 

The  Christmas  Rose  is  a  noble  winter  flower  where  well  grown,  and 
is  lovely  in  its  wild  state  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alps,  in  Italy  and 
countries  near  ;  and,  happily,  it  flowers  in  our  gardens  very  well  also^ 
varying  a  little  in  its  ways.  The  stout  kind  (H.  maximus)  flowers  in 
the  early  winter  in  front  of  walls  and  in  sheltered  spots,  and  is  hardy 
and  free  in  ordinary  soil.  The  true  Christmas  Rose  (H.  niger)  is  a 
little  more  particular  ;  it  thrives  much  better  on  chalky  and  warm 
soils,  and  grows  best  on  a  northern  aspect  or  shaded  place ;  and  even 
in  its  own  country  the  finest  plants  are  found  in  places  where  it 
^scapes  the  sun.     These  are  true  winter  flowers  ;  but  hardly  less  so  are 
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the  Lenten  Roses,  or  forms  of  the  Oriental  Hellebores.  In  the  southern 
counties,  five  seasons  out  of  six,  no  weather  stops  them  from  being 
fine  in  flower  before  the  winter  is  past ;  they  often  bloom  in  January 
and  make  a  handsome  show  in  February,  and  they  are  the  finest  of 
all  flowers  to  end  the  winter.  The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago 
fragrans)  is  not  to  be  despised,  although  it  is  a  bad  weed,  and  hard 
to  get  rid  of  The  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  put  it  on  some  rubbish 
heap,  or  gravel  bank,  right  away  from  the  garden,  where  a  handful 
of  it  may  be  gathered  when  wanted. 

The  Algerian  Iris  flowers  in  warm  sandy  borders  in  the  country 
around  London,  and  in  mild  winters  is  a  great  treasure,  not  merely 
for  its  beauty  in  warm  sheltered  corners,  but  also  its  precious  qualities 
for  the  house,  in  which  the  flowers,  if  cut  in  the  bud  state,  open  grace- 
fully if  placed  in  basins  in  moss.  In  warm-  and  sheltered  gardens, 
on  warm  soils,  others  of  the  winter  blooming  Iris  of  the  East  may 
be  grown,  while  in  such  gardens,  in  the  south  at  least,  the  good 
culture  of  the  sweet  Violet  will  often  be  rewarded  with  many  flowers 
in  winter. 

A  beautiful  Italian  Crocus  (Imperati)  often  flowers  in  winter  in 
the  southern  counties  at  least,  as,  where  people  take  the  trouble  to 
get  them,  do  C.  Sieberi,  Dalmaticus  Etruscus,  Suaveoleus  and  others. 
This  habit  of  some  of  the  winter  flowers  of  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Mediterranean  region  to  open  in  our  green  and  open  winters  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  The  fate  of  these  Crocuses  is  interfered  with 
by  the  common  field  vole,  and  the  common  rat  is  also  a  great  destroyer 
of  the  Crocus.  Where  these  enemies  do  not  prevail,  and  the  soil 
favours  these  charming  winter  and  early  flowers,  we  can  grow  them, 
not  only  in  the  garden,  but  on  the  turf  of  sunny  meadows  and  lawns 
in  which  these  beautiful  Crocuses  will  come  up  year  after  year  in 
winter  and  early  dawn  of  spring. 

Shrubs  and  Trees  in  the  Winter  Garden. — The  Winter- 
sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans)  is  in  bloom  often  before  Christmas  in 
the  country  around  London,  and  every  shoot  full  of  fragrant  buds 
opening  on  the  trees  against  south  and  west  walls.  It  is  invaluble 
both  for  the  open  garden  and  the  house.  The  many  bright  berries 
which  adorn  our  country,  both  in  the  wild  land  and  in  well-stored 
gardens,  are  rather  things  of  the  autumn  ;  and  by  mid-winter  the  birds 
are  apt  to  clear  them  off"  Wild  Roses,  Briers,  Barberry,  and  Thorns, 
American  as  well  as  British.  The  Pyracantha,  however,  stays  with  us 
late ;  and  Hollies,  Aucuba,  Cotoneaster,  Snowberry,  and  the  pretty  little 
hardy  Pernettya,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  has  broken  into 
such  variety  of  colour  in  our  country,  are  among  those  that  stay  late. 
But,  however  the  cheery  berries  may  fail  us  in  hard  winters,  the  colour 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  that  bear  them  never  does  ;  and  the  red  and 
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yellow  Willow,  Di^wood,  Thorns, 
Alders,  Birch,  and  many  Aspens 
and  Maples,  give  fine  colour  when 
massed  or  grouped  in  any  visible 
way.  Still  more  constant  are  the 
flowering  shrubs  of  winter,  where  in 
sheltered  gardens  and  warm  valleys 
any  attention  is  given  to  them — 
Winter  Jasmine,  Winter  Sweet, 
Winter  Honeysuckles,  Wych- 
Hazel,Japan  Quince  in  manyforms 
Laurustinus,  several  Heaths,  Ar- 
butus, at  least  one  variety  of 
Daphne  Mezereon,  the  pale  South- 
ern Clematis  (Calycina)  happy  in 
our  warmer  gardens,  Eleagnus,  the 
Nepal  Barberry,  a  Chinese  Plum 
(P.  Davidiana),  and  the  catkin' 
bearing  Garrya  and  Hazel.  The 
Winter  Honeysuckles  are  a  bit 
slow  in  some  districts,  and  a  better 
result  is  got  from  them  on  free 
soils,  and  from  walls  in  sheltered 
comers,  an  immense  difference  re- 
sulting if  we  can  have  them  near 
the  sea,  with  its  always  genial  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  things  from 
climates  a  little  warmer  than  our 
own.  In  heavy  soils  in  the  inland 
country  and  around  London  the 
Laurustinus  often  comes  to  grief 
or  fails  to  flower  well,  but  has 
great  beauty  in  seashore  districts, 
and  often  on  sandy  and  gravel  soils 
is  charming,  even  in  inland  places. 
The  hardy  and  beautiful  Winter 
Jasmine,  which  is  so  free  on  cottage 
walls  and  wherever  it  gels  a  chance, 
is  most  precious,  owing  to  the  way 
it  opens  in  the  house  especially 
if  gathered  in  the  bud  state.  If 
we  have  it  in  various  aspects,  such 
a  contingency  as  the  sun  scorching 
the  shoots  after  a  frost  and  killing 
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the  flowers  may  be  avoided,  and  the  flowers  will  come  later.  The 
plant  is  so  free  that,  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  hang  down,  they 
root  in  the  ground  like  twitch,  and  therefore  it  can  be  increased  very 
easily,  and  should  be  seen  in  visible  groups  and  lines,  and  not  only  on 
the  house  or  on  walls,  as  in  the  milder  districts  it  forms  pretty  garlands 
and  bushes  in  the  open.  I  have  a  little  oak  fence  covered  with  it, 
which  is  usually  very  pretty  about  Christmas.  In  mild  winters  its 
beauty  is  extraordinary  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  hardest  winters  the 
buds  will  open  in  the  house. 

And  when  the  Dogwood  has  lost  all  its  leaves  and  is  a  deep  red  by 
the  lake,  and  the  Cardinal  Willow  has  nearly  taken  its  winter  colour, 
the  dwarf  autumn  blooming  Furze  flowers  far  into  winter,  and  is  in 
perfect  bloom  on  the  drier  ground,  telling  us  of  its  high  value  where 
dwarf  vegetation  not  over  a  yard  high  is  desired.  It  is  seen  in 
abundance  on  many  hills  and  moors,  but  is  hardly  ever  planted  by 
design.  A  good  plant  for  all  who  care  for  low  foreground  vegetation, 
it  may  be  planted  like  common  furze,  but  by  far  the  best  way  is  to 
sow  it  in  spring  in  any  bare  or  recently  broken  ground.  The  Common 
Furze,  too,  of  which  the  season  of  bloom  is  spring  and  mild  winters, 
often  flowers  at  Christmas  ;  odd  plants  here  and  there  in  the  colonies 
of  the  plant  bearing  quite  fresh  flowers ;  and  if  from  the  nature  of 
these  native  shrubs  they  do  not  find  a  place^  in  the  flower  garden, 
there  are  few  country  places  where  they  may  not  be  worth  growing 
not  far  from  the  house,  in  covert,  or  by  drives  or  rough  walks,  as 
no  plants  do  more  to  adorn  the  late  autumn  and  winter. 

The  hardy  Heaths  are  excellent  for  the  winter  garden  in  their 
brown  and  grey  tuftiness.  The  forms  of  the  common  Heather  and 
the  Cornish  Heath  are  best  for  rough  places  outside  the  flower-garden, 
but  some  kinds  of  Heath  are  among  the  best  plants  for  the  choicest 
winter  garden  of  the  open  air,  particularly  the  Portuguese  Heath 
(E.  Codonodes),  which  in  mild  winters  is  of  great  beauty ;  also  a 
hybrid  between  the  Alpine  forest  Heath  (E.  carnea)  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Heath,  with  the  port  and  dense  flowering  habit  of  the  Alpine 
Heath  and  the  earlier  bloom  of  the  Mediterranean  Heath.  The  Alpine 
forest  Heath,  the  most  precious  of  all  hardy  Heaths,  often  flowers 
in  mild  winters,  and  in  all  winters  is  full  of  its  buds  ready  to  open. 

So  far  we  are  speaking  of  districts  where  there  are  few  advantages 
of  climate ;  if  we  include  others  there  might  be  more  flowers  in  the 
winter-garden,  and  many  varied  flowers  are  seen  in  gardens  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Isle  of  Man  and  many  other  favoured  gardens — not 
always  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland :  the 
Cornish,  Devon,  South  Wales  or  Cork  Coasts  being  far  more  favour- 
able. From  these  places  Roses,  Indian  Daphne,  and  many  other 
flowers,  have  often  been  sent  to  me  in  perfect  bloom  in  January. 
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And  if  the  snow  shrouds  the  land,  all's  well,  as  the  leaves  of  ever- 
green plants,  like  Carnations,  are  at  rest  in  it,  and  some  plants  are  all 
the  better  for  the  peace  of  the  snow  for  a  time.  And  even  if  our 
eyes  are  not  open  to  the  beauty  of  the  winter  let  us  make  the 
flower-garden  a  real  one  for  spring,  summer  and  fall,  as  if  it  were 

true  that  in  winter 

The  year 
On  the  earth  her  deathbed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead. 

Is  lying. 

But  it  is  not  true :  there  is  in  winter  no  death,  every  root  works 

and  every  bud  is  active  with  life ;  the  wooded  land  is  tender  with 

colour : — Alders  by  the  busy  wintry  stream  and  Birch  on  the  airy  hill, 

Reeds  fine  in  colour  round  the  lake  or  marsh,  and  if  even  our  wild 

marsh  or  rough  woodland  be  beautiful  in  winter,  our  gardens,  with  the 

flora  of  three  continents  to  gather  from,  should  not  then  be  poor  in 

beauty.     No !     Winter  is  not  a  time  of  death,  but  of  happy  strife 

for  plants  and  men. 

Until  her 
Azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 
Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 


Hazel  catkins.     From  a  drawing  by  H.  G.  Mooir. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WATER  GARDENS  BY   VARIOUS  WATER  GARDENERS. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  mountain's  breast,  dyed  with  Violet  and 
Gentian,  the  Sunflower-strewn  prairie  of  the  north,  or  the  sunny  fields 
where  Proserpine  gathered  flowers,  that  our  garden  flora  comes. 
River  and  stream  are  often  fringed  with  handsome  plants,  and  little 
fleets  of  Water  Lily — silvery  fleets  they  look  as  one  sees  them  from 
the  bank — sail  on  the  lakelets  far  away  in  North  America  and  Asia, 
even  where  the  water  is  solid  ice  in  winter.  One  need  not  go  so  far 
to  see  beautiful  plants,  as  our  own  country  rivers  and  back-waters  of 
rivers  possess  many.  Our  gardens  are  often  made  about  towns 
where  there  are  few  chances  of  seeing  our  native  water  plants,  but  b> 
the  back-waters  of  rivers  and  by  streams  in  many  situations,  and  by 
lakes  like  the  Norfolk  Broads  one  may  often  see  as  handsome 
plants  in  these  places,  and  also  in  the  open  marsh  land,  as  in  any 
garden,  and  some  that  we  do  not  often  see  happy  in  gardens,  such 
as  the  Frogbit,  the  Bladderwort,  and  Water  Soldier. 

Where,  as  often  is  the  case  in  artificially  made  ponds,  thie  margin 
of  the  water  is  not  the  rich  deep  soil  that  we  have  by  the  Broads  and 
by  the  sides  of  rivers,  which  themselves  carry  down  deep  beds  of 
rich  soil,  a  good  way  is  to  put  the  mud  which  we  take  out  of  the 
pond  around  its  sides  a  little  above  and  below  the  water  line.  This 
will  encourage  a  rich  growth  of  such  Reeds  as  are  found  beside 
natural  waters.  Water  with  a  hard,  naked,  beaten  edge  and  little  or 
no  vegetation  is  not  good  to  look  at,  and  a  margin  of  rich  living 
plants  IS  better  for  fish  and  game  as  well  as  for  effect.  The  waterside 
plants  one  may  establish  in  that  way  are  worth  having  and  give  good 
cover  for  duck. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  water  gardens  are  the  river  and 
stream  gardens,  as  their  form  is  so  much  better  than  anything  we 
can  make  and  the  vegetation  is  often  good  even  without  care.  With 
a  little  thought  we  can  make  it  much  more  so,  and  in  our  river- 
seamed  land  there  are  so  many  charming  opportunities  for  water- 
garden  pictures. 
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Waterside  Plants.  —  The  water-margin  offers  to  lovers  of 
hardy  flowers  a  site  easily  made  into  a  fair  garden.  Hitherto  we 
have  used  in  such  places  aquatic  plants  only,  and  of  these  usually  a 
very  meagre  selection  ;  while  the  improvement  of  the  waterside  may 
be  most  readily  effected  by  planting  the  banks  near  with  vigorous 
hardy  flowers,  as  many  of  the  finest  plants,  from  Irises  to  Globe 
Flowers,  thrive  in  moist  soil.  Bank  plants  have  this  advantage  over 
water  plants  that  we  can  fix  their  position,  whereas  water  plants 
spread  so  much  that  some  kinds  over-run  others.  The  repeating  of  a 
favourite  plant  at  intervals  would  mar  all ;  groups  of  free  hardy 
things  would  be  best  :  Day  Lilies,  Meadow  Sweets,  tall  Irises,  which 
love  wet  places  ;  Gunnera,  American  swamp  Lilies  in  peaty  soil, 
the  rosy  Loosestrife  Golden  Rods,  Starworts,  the  Compass  plants. 
Monkshoods,  giant  Knotworts,  Moon  Daisies,  the  Cardinal  Flower, 
the  common  Lupine — these  are  some  of  many  types  of  hardy  flowers 
which  would  grow  freely  near  the  waterside.  With  these  hardy 
plants,  too,  a  variety  of  the  nobler  hardy  Ferns,  such  as  the  Royal 
Ferns  and  Feather  Ferns,  would  associate  well. 

Water  Plants  of  northern  and  temperate  regions  associated 
with  our  native  water  plants,  add  much  beauty  to  a  garden.  If  the 
soil  be  rich,  we  usually  see  the  same  monotonous  vegetation  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  where  the  bottom  is  of  gravel 
there  is  often  little  vegetation,  only  an  unbroken,  ugly  line  of  washed 
earth.  A  group  of  Water  Lily  is  beautiful,  but  Water  Lilies  lose 
their  charm  when  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  a  piece  of  water,  and 
even  waterfowl  cannot  make  their  way  through  them.  The  Yellow 
Water  Lily  (Nuphar  lutea),  though  less  beautiful,  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place,  and  so  is  the  large  N.  advena  (a  native  of  America),  which 
pushes  its  leaves  above  the  water.  The  American  White  Water 
Lilies  (Nymphaea  odorata  and  N.  tuberosa)  are  hardy  and  beautiful, 
and  of  recent  years  much  beauty  has  been  given  our  water  plants  in 
the  hybrid  hardy  Water  Lilies  raised  by  M.  Latour-Marliac,  who 
has  added  the  large  and  noble  forms  and  the  lovely  colour  of  the 
Eastern  Water  Lilies  to  the  garden  waters  of  northern  countries. 
The  splendid  beauty  of  these  plants  should  lead  people  to  think  of 
artistic  ways  of  planting  garden  waters.  Our  native  Water  Lily  was 
always  neglected  and  rarely  effective,  except  in  a  wild  state  ;  but 
when  people  see  that  tkey  may  have  in  Britain  the  soft  yellow  and 
rose  and  red  flowers  of  the  tropical  Water  Lilies  throughout  summer 
and  autumn,  they  may  take  interest  in  water  gardens,  and  even 
the  wretched  duck:  ponds  which  disfigure  so  many  country  seats  will 
begin  at  last  to  have  a  reason  to  be.  The  change  should  be  the 
means  of  leading  us  to  think  more  of  the  many  noble  flowers  and 
fine  leaved  plantjs  of  the  water-side,  apart  from  Water  Lilies.     The 
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new  hybrid  kinds  continue  blooming  long  after  our  native  kind  has 
ceased,  and  from  the  middle  of  May  to  nearly  the  end  of  October 
flowers  are  abundant. 

For  many  years,  pond,  streamlet,  and  lake  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  were  left  very  much  to  themselves,  with  scarce  a  thought 
bestowed  upon  them  or  the  plants  for  beautifying  their  surface  or 
margin.  In  a  lai^  London  nursery  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago, 
where  a  very  large  and,  perhaps,  complete  collection  of  water  plants 
existed,  I  was  surprised. to  find  that  so  very  few  aquatic  plants  should 
be  required  year  after  year  ;  so  few,  indeed,  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  whole  was  barely  met.  This  was  most  discouraging,  because 
even  water  plants,  where  a  representative  collection  is  grown,  cannot 
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receive  the  necessary  space  for  their  free  growth  in  a  nursery.  This 
was  even  so  in  the  case  of  that  lovely  and  fragrant  Cape  Pond 
Flower  (Aponogeton),  that,  seeding  in  such  abundance,  was  floated 
hither  and  thither  in  thousands,  and  in  consequence  had  to  be'  kept 
in  check.  The  rapid  increase  of  this  plant,  however,  is  by  no  means 
common  ;  indeed,  many  instances  are  known  where  it  cannot  be 
induced  to  flourish  in  the  open.  But  in  the  r.'irsery  referred  to,  by 
reason  of  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  plants,  flowers  of  this  Apono- 
geton were  gathered  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  i^  the  wintry  season 
even  its  flowers  floating  on  the  surface  by  hundreds.  The  water  in 
this  instance,  supplied  from  an  artesian  spring,  tmntributed  to  the 
success  of  the  plant,  as  also  its  freedom  of  floworing.     Gradually, 
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however,  the  aquatics  are  coming  to  the  front,  and  an  altogether  fresh 
impetus,  as  well  as  a  great  one,  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
the  many  charming  new  hybrid  Nymphaeas  which  are  fast  making 
their  appearance  in  some  of  the  best-known  gardens.  As  yet  many 
of  these  hybrids  are  scarce,  and  care  will  be  needed,  and  possibly 
protection  required,  on  the  larger  pieces  of  ornamental  water  where 
water-fowl  are  encouraged. 

In  planting  these  choicer  kinds,  some  precaution  is  necessary  when 
sinking  them  into  their  places.  Very  deep  water  is  not  essential,  but 
if  the  pond  be  an  artificial  one,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
take  a  few  bags  of  heavy  loamy  soil  to  the  spot  by  means  of  a  punt 
and  empty  the  soil  over  the  side.  Then  the  plant  itself,  well  fixed 
by  wire  to  the  side  of  a  basket  already  filled  with  similar  soil,  should 
be  gradually  lowered  on  to  the  mound  of  soil  already  deposited.  In 
the  natural  lake  no  soil  will  be  needed  before  sinking  the  plant  in 
position,  though  similar  means  may  be  used  to  lower  the  plant,  which 
will  quickly  take  to  the  accumulation  of  earth  and  leaves  that  years 
have  deposited.  Many  of  the  most  lovely  of  aquatics  may  be  grown 
with  considerable  success  even  where  neither  pond,  lake,  rivulet,  nor 
ornamental  water  is  found,  some  very  good  results  having  been  derived 
by  growing  them  in  tanks  2  feet  or  3  feet  deep  into  which  a  depth 
of  some  1 2  inches  of  clay  earth  has  been  placed.  The  recent  hybrids 
are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  this  way,  and  if  a  fair-sized  tank  be 
made  and  so  placed  that  it  will  catch  the  rain  water,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  plants.  In  this  way  also  fountain  basins  on  the  terrace 
garden  may  be  made  to  do  some  service.  Besides  the  hybrid 
Nymphaeas,  such  places  are  well  suited  if  the  water  be  fairly  deep  for 
such  things  as  Orontium  aquaticum,  the  Pontederias,  and  Arrowheads, 
all  of  which  are  perfectly  hardy  with  their  crowns  8  inches  or  10 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  Thalia  dealbata,  a  rarely 
seen  plant  from  Carolina,  is  quite  safe  with  similar  treatment. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  handsome  plant  is  not  more 
frequently  seen  in  the  water  where  its  handsome  leaves  and  heads 
of  purple  blossoms  are  very  showy,  but  oxn  country  is  too  cool  to 
show  its  fine  form  and  stature. 

Forming  the  Water  Garden. — Fortunate  indeed  are  those 
through  whose  grounds  runs  a  brook  or  streamlet.  As  a  great  many 
of  our  most  effective  and  most  graceful  hardy  plants  can  be  growr> 
either  in  the  water  itself  or  in  the  moisture-laden  margin  of  a  pond 
or  brook,  it  is  surprising  that  more  advantage  is  not  taken  of  this  fact 
when  the  opportunity  occurs.  Even  where  natural  ponds  exist  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  banks  of  the  pond,  as  well  as  the  water 
itself,  are  either  perfectly  bare,  or  are  covered  only  by  the  rankest 
weeds.    The  ponds  chiefly  considered  here  are  those  mostly  formed 
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without  cement,  by  natural  flooding  from  a  brook,  streamlet  or  river. 
If  the  water  supply  is  abundant  and  continuous,  it  matters  little 
whether  a  portion  of  the  water  is  wasted  by  percolating  the  sides  of 
the  pond,  but  when  only  a  small  supply  can  be  had,  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  pond  must  be  either  concreted  or  puddled  with  clay.  It 
often  happens  that  when  the  excavations  for  a  pond  are  completed, 
the  bottom  is  found  to  consist  of  impervious  clay,  but  the  sides 
consist  of  ordinary  soil,  which  would  allow  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
water  to  waste.  In  such  cases  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
the  cutting  of  a  narrow  trench,  say  i8  inches  wide,  to  a  depth  a  little 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  natural  clay  subsoil.  This  trench,  which 
should  skirt  the  whole  pond  at  some  little  distance  from  the  actual 


edge  of  the  water,  is  then  filled  with  clay  "  puddle"  till  just  above 
the  water-line  and  forms  an  effective  remedy  against  waste,  while 
the  water-soaked  soil  between  the  trench  and  the  actual  outline  of 
the  pond  forms  an  excellent  home  for  all  kinds  of  marsh  plants  of 
the  bolder  type.  The  outline  of  a  pond  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Regular  curves  of  circles  or  ovals  are  utterly  out  of  place  and  look 
ridiculous  in  a  landscape  with  irregular  and  naturally  undulating 
ground.  In  order  to  be  effective,  the  outline  of  the  pond  must  not 
only  be  irregular,  but  it  must  be  also  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  as  in  most  cases  the  natural  pond  or  lake  is  merely  an 
expanded  stream  or  river,  we  must  look  to  the  shore-lines  of  the 
latter  for  guidance  in  the  forming  of  artificial  ponds.  In  a  natural 
stream  the  curves  are  mostlj'  due  to  the  water  meeting  with  some 
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obstacle  which  caused  a  deviation  in  its  course.  We  find  invariably 
that  where  a  promontory,  a  projecting  rock,  or  some  other  obstacle 
caused  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  water,  the  latter  is  thrown 
against  the  opposite  bank  with  greater  force,  and  unless  the  ground 
be  very  hard  a  good  portion  of  it  is  washed  away  by  the  force,  and 
an  extended  recess  is  the  natural  result.  In  the  same  way  an 
irregular  pond  to  look  natural  should  have  the  largest  and  boldest 
recesses  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  the  largest  promontory  on  the 
other  side.  The  shore-line  should  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  should 
form  a  slope  continued  below  the  water  level. 

In  planting  the  shore  of  a  pond  or  lake  it  is  the  ground  which 
projects  into  the  water  which  should  be  furnished  with  the  largest 
and  boldest  plants.  This  is  not  only  perfectly  natural,  but  has  also 
the  effect  of  partially  concealing  some  of  the  recesses  of  the  water. 
A  pond  thus  treated  will  appear  larger  than  it  really  is,  and  a  walk 
around  the  shore-line  will  reveal  fresh  surprises  with  every  step. 

Aquatics. — Of  all  plants  suitable  for  the  water  garden,  none 
can  surpass  the  Nymphaeas  now  that  we  have  a  variety  of  shades  of 
colour  undreamt  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  delicate  pink  Nymphaeia 
Marliacea  carnea  and  the  yellow  N.  M.  Chromatella  seem  to  make 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  English  water  gardens,  while  the  white 
Nymphaea  pygmaea  alba  and  the  yellow  N.  p.  Helvola  are  the 
Liliputians  of  the  race.  Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of  the  newer 
kinds  are  N.  M.  Seignoretti  (which  is  red,  shaded  with  orange). 
N.  M.  Robinsoni  and  the  deep  carmine  N.  M.  ignea,  A  little  less 
expensive  is  the  large  deep  red  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  while  the 
following  are  now  to  be  got :  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  deep  rose,  changing 
to  carmine  ;  N.  odorata  exquisita,  rosy  carmine ;  N.  o.  rosacea,  tender 
rose  shade  ;  N.  o.  rubra,  deep  rose,  and  N.  odorata  sulphurea,  deep 
yellow.  Nuphar  ad  vena  should  not  be  used  except  in  places  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  when,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  even  the 
leaves  alone  produce  a  bold  effect.  The  same  might  be  said  of  our 
native  Water  Lilies,  Nymphaea  alba  and  Nuphar  lutea,  Stratiotes 
aloides  (popularly  known  as  the  Water  Soldier)  is  attractive,  not  so 
much  for  its  flowers  as  for  its  long  leaves,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  other  aquatics.  Villarsia  Humboldtiana  and  the  native 
Villarsia  nymhpaeoides,  with  its  small  round  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers,  form  a  good  contrast  to  plants  of  a  bolder  type.  Another 
interesting  aquatic  is  Vallisneria  spiralis,  with  very  long,  narrow 
leaves  and  small  white  flowers  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Aquatics  for  Shallow  Water.— The  common  Sweet  Flag 

(Acorus  Calamus),  the  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus),  and  the 

Bulrush  or  Reed  Mace  (Typha  latifolia)  are  bold  as  well  as  graceful 

objects  in  shallow   water,  especially   in  a   large  lake,  but   in  ponds 
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of  only  moderate  size  they  should  be  used  with  caution,  or  they 
would  soon  shut  out  Nymphseas  and  other  aquatics  whose  leaves  and 
flowers  float  on  the  water.  Much  less  robust  in  their  growth  are 
Typha  angustifolia  and  T.  minima.  Very  striking,  too,  are  the 
arrow-shaped  leaves  and  white  spikes  of  blossom  of  Sagjttaria 
sagittxfolia  and  the  Buckbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata).  The  flowers 
of  the  latter  are  very  sweet-scented  and  arranged  in  racemes ;  they 
are  beautifully  fringed,  pure  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink  outside. 
This  also  must  be  kept  in  check  to  prevent  injury  to  other  aquatics. 
A  handsome  American  aquatic,  quite  hardy  in  shallow  water,  is 
Pontederia  cordata,  with  handsome  spikes  of  blue  flowers  and  almost  ' 
erect  leaves  on  long  stalks  about  r8  inches  or  more  in  height.      The 


Nalural  grouping  of  wAierddc  planu.     From  x  pbolograpb  kdl  by  M.  Looii  Kropatscta,  ImpcriaL 
Gardemi,  Vkiuu. 

Bog  Arum  (Calla  palustris),  though  only  about  9  inches  high,  when 
planted  in  groups  is  most  effective.  The  well-known  Arum  Lily 
(Calla  xthiopica)  may — in  the  west  and  south  of  England  at  all 
events — also  be  used  as  an  aquatic  for  shallow  water.  Though  a 
severe  winter  will  cut  it  down,  the  roots  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  will  push  forth  new  leaves  and  flowers  in  great  profusion.  At 
Trelissick,  near  Truro,  the  pond  was  skated  on  for  several  weeks, 
and  16°  and  18°  of  frost  were  registered  during  the  severe  winter  two 
years  ago,  but  in  the  following  spring  many  thousands  of  Arum 
Lilies  were  cut  from  the  very  same  pond. 

Margins  of  Water. — The  water-soaked  margins  of  our  ponds 
and  brooks  would  furnish  a  home  for  many  graceful  flne-foliaged  and 
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flowering  plants.  One  of  the  noblest  of  our  plants  with  large  leaves 
delighting  in  such  a  position  is  Gunnera  manicata.  Gunnera  scabra 
also  likes  a  similar  position,  but  its  leaves  seldom  attain  a  diameter  of 
more  than  5  feet,  while  Gunnera  magellanica  is  quite  a  pigmy. 
Rheum  Emodi  from  the  Himalayas,  Rheum  palmatum  from  Northern 
Asia,  and  the  Siberian  Rheum  undulatum  are  also  effective  plants  for 
the  waterside.  Of  an  entirely  different  type  are  the  noble  Arundo 
donax  and  its  variegated  variety.  In  the  south-west  of  England 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  hardy  without  protection,  and  their  elegant  grace 
is  most  striking.  The  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum)  and  its 
early-flowering  companion,  Arundo  conspicua,  from  New  Zealand, 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  graceful  plants  for  the  waterside.  Much 
dwarfer,  but  also  effective,  is  the  deciduous  grass,  Elymus  glauco- 
phyllus,  with  broad  glaucous  foliage  contrasting  well  with  the  fine 
deep  green  foliage  of  Carex  pendula  or  the  still  finer  Carex  riparia 
and  its  variegated  form.  Cyperus  longus  is  another  suitable  com- 
panion from  the  same  family.  Juncus  effusus  spiralis,  with  its  stems 
twisted  like  corkscrews,  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  pretty,  but 
Acorus  gramineus  variegatus  and  Juncus  zebrinus  have  an  un- 
common as  well  as  a  pretty  effect  in  consequence  of  their  variegated 
leaves. 

The  plants  just  mentioned  as  suitable  for  the  waterside  are  valued 
mostly  on  account  of  their  foliage.  But  among  flowering  plants  also 
handsome  varieties  may  be  found  that  might  with  great  advantage  be 
used  for  decoration  at  the  waterside  much  oftener  than  is  at  present 
the  case.  Few  things  are  brighter  than  the  brilliant  purple  flowers  of 
Lythrum  salicaria  var.  roseum  superbum,  or  the  large  yellow  flowers 
of  Inula  Helenium  and  Telekia  speciosissima.  Groups  of  Iris 
Kaempferi  and  the  well-known  Iris  germanica,  also  look  exceed- 
ingly well  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  and  the  "  flowering "  Fern 
(Osmunda  regalis)  delights  in  that  position.  Senecio  japonica  grows 
really  well  only  when  its  roots  can  find  abundance  of  moisture ;  its 
large  deeply-cut  leaves  are  as  handsome  as  its  deep  yellow  flowers, 
4  inches  across,  and  borne  on  a  stem  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  A  similar 
position  is  required  by  Spiraea  gigantea,  which  bears  its  flowers  on 
stems  5  feet  to  6  feet  above  the  ground.  Spiraea  Aruncus,  though 
not  so  tall,  is,  nevertheless,  most  suitable,  as  are  also  its  smaller,  but 
still  more  handsome  companions,  Spirsea  palmata,  S.  alba,  S.  astil- 
boides,  and  Astilbe  rivularis.  Very  bright  and  effective,  too,  in  such 
a  position  are  Chelone  barbata  and  Lyoni,  and  the  Globe  Flowers 
(Trollius)  show  by  the  waterside  a  vigour  they  do  not  develop  else- 
where. This  might  also  be  said  of  the  double  Marsh  Marigold 
(Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.)  and  of  several  varieties  of  Hemerocallis. 

For  a  Shady   Nook   by  the   waterside   we  are   by  no  means 
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limited  to  Ferns.  It  is  in  such  a  position  Primula  japonica  and  sik- 
kimensis  delight.  Here  also  the  blue  Himalayan  Poppy  (Meconopsis 
Wallichi),  the  tall  yellow  Gentian  (Gentiana  lutea),  and  the  bright 
blue  Mertensia  virginica  will  flourish  as  well  as  Saxifraga  peltata, 
Sanguinaria  canadensis,  Podophyllum  Emodi,  the  handsome  P.  pel- 
tatum,  and  Rodgersia  podophylla,  while  Trillium  grandifforum  and 
Solomon's  Seal  will  be  at  their  best.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  number 
of  other  suitable  plants  for  the  water  garden,  especially  if  we  include 
the  plants  generally  known  as  bog  plants,  which,  however,  are  per- 
haps more  suitable  for  the  bog  bed  of  a  rock  garden  than  the  bolder 
margins  of  ponds  or  lakes,  but  enough  plants  have  been  enumerated 
to  show  that  we  have  a  great  variety  to  pick  from,  and  that  certainly 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  water  garden. — F.  W.  Meyer,  Elmside, 
Exeter, 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  I  planted  the  common 
white  Water  Lily  in  the  pond  here.  Noting  how  well  it  grew,  I  was 
induced  to  try  the  pink  or  rose-coloured  form  of  it  which  had  been 
introduced  from  Norway — 1>.,  Nymphaea  alba  var.  rosea.  Finding, 
too,  that  this  was  thriving,  I  further  extended  the  Lily  culture  by  the 
addition  of  a  dozen  more  varieties  and  species.  Of  these  I  have  only 
lost  N.  flava,  and  that  occurred  during  the  severe  frost  of  1894-95. 
All  that  I  gave  in  the  way  of  protection  then  was  laying  a  few  mats 
upon  the  ice  when  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  one's  weight,  and 
that  small  amount  of  protection  was  more  in  the  form  of  a  prevent- 
ive against  any  skaters  running  over  them  where  the  ice  was  none 
too  strong,  and  possibly  cause  injury  should  it  have  given  way.  Dur- 
ing that  winter  the  ice  was  unusually  thick  ;  so  much  so  here  must  it 
have  been  as  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  reach  the  Lily  roots,  the  depth  of 
water  over  them  then  being  only  about  12  inches.  No  better  test  of 
their  hardiness  is,  I  think,  needed  than  this,  save  in  the  case  of  N. 
flava.  Last  spring  I  added  N.  Robinsoni,  the  present  winter  being  of 
course  its  first  test,  but  of  its  hardiness  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  I  have  three  of  the  pigmy  varieties, 
which,  with  a  distinct  form  of  the  common  white  fro.n  Norway,  make 
in  all  eighteen  kinds  or  varieties. 

In  the  spring,  when  I  added  the  twelve  varieties  (chiefly  those 
of  M.  Latour-Marliac's  raising),  these  being  smajL  tiihepfr,  I  com- 
menced by  putting  them  carefully  into  soil  in  large-sized  punnets, 
the  entire  dozen  coming  to  hand  in  one  parcel  by  post.  I  mention 
this  so  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  then  size  of  the  tubers 
compared  with  the  present  time.  During  the  summer  of  1894  they 
grew  well,  making  steady  progress,  and  towards  the  autumn  a  few 
flowers  appeared  on  the  strongest  plants.  The  following  summer 
(/>.,  1895)  a  most  marked  progress  was  made  the  stronger-growing 
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kinds  beginning  to  give  some  indications  of  their  true  character, 
whilst  the  flowering  period  was  well  prolonged  and  a  considerable 
number  of  flowers  produced.  Seeing  that  more  room  was  essential 
for  their  perfect  development,  I  decided  to  provide  for  this  by  care- 
fully lifting  the  plants  last  spring  when  the  first  indications  of  growth 
were  visible.  This  operation  was  performed  about  two  years  from 
the  time  of  first  planting  them,  but  so  well  had  they  rooted  in  the  case 
of  the  strong  growing  kinds,  that  it  took  three  men  to  lift  them  with 
digging  forks,  several  of  the  roots  being  as  large  as  one's  fingers  and 
of  considerable  length.  These  came  up  with  good  balls,  and  were 
immediately  transferred  to  large  circular  baskets  which  had  been  half- 
filled  with  good  loam  and  leaf-soil,  a  few  handfuls  of  bone-meal  being 
allotted  to  each  basket  according  to  its  size.  When  the  roots  were 
carefully  spread  out  more  soil  was  added  to  fill  each  basket,  which 
was  at  once  sunk  again  into  the  water,  but  at  a  greater  distance  apart 
than  in  the  first  instance.  This  time  the  strongest  were  placed  at 
some  10  feet  or  so  from  each  other,  but  I  can  see  already,  after  only 
one  more  year's  growth  that  they  will  require  more  room  even  than 
this.  These  plants  were  sunk  in  about  18  inches  of  water  this  time  in 
order  to  be  more  in  accord  with  their  growth.  The  more  moderate 
growers  were  arranged  in  front  of  these  and  in  about  1 2  inches  of 
water.  No  apparent  check  ensued  even  at  the  first,  for  they  grew 
away  most  vigorously,  and  in  most  cases  have  flowered  as  profusely. 
By  the  autumn  the  strongest  clumps  were  fully  6  feet  across,  and 
this  season  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  touch  each  other.  The 
lake  has  a  fair  quantity  of  mud  in  it,  about  6  inches  perhaps  where 
the  plants  are  at  present,  the  bottom  being  puddled  with  clay.  The 
supply  of  water  is  from  a  spring  which  continuously  discharges  into 

the  lake. 

These  fine  water  plants  as  grown  and  bloomed  here  are  singularly 
beautiful  and  effective ;  either  one  or  another  is  always  producing 
the  distinct  and  pleasing  flowers.  The  flowers  remain  open,  too,  for 
a  prolonged  period  each  day,  either  one  or  another  being  in  good 
condition  from  9  a.m.  to  nearly  dusk  when  the  weather  is  bright. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  also  noted  how  beautiful  they 
have  been  during  showery  weather ;  the  water  then  being  clear  added 
to  their  beauty,  the  flowers  glistening  and  sparkling  like  diamonds 
when  under  a  brilliant  light.  When  seen  in  this  state,  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  flowers  could  be  more  beautiful. — Jas.  Hudson, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Arum  Lilies  as  Aquatics  in  Britain. — Whether  or  not  the 

common  Arum  (Richardia  aethiopica)  is  naturally  an  aquatic  it  may  be 
taken  as  proved  that  it  is  at  least  amphibious,  as  a  friend  of  mine  has 
for  years  past  grown  Arum  Lilies  in  a  fresh  water  lake  by  the  banks 
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of  the  river  Fal  within  20  feet  of  salt  water,  and  his  success  has  been 
great,  as  may  be  imagined  when  I  say  that  the  plants  now  form  a  broad 
margin  to  a  portion  of  the  lake  about  300  yards  in  length  and  vary- 
ing in  width  from  i  yard  to  3  yards.  The  flowers  on  this  belt  open, 
at  one  time  in  June  last,  were  estimated  at  10,000,  and  the  annual 
number  is  not  less  than  50,000.  After  a  mild  winter,  such  as  that  of 
1895-96,  cutting  commences  in  February;  by  Easter  the  number  of 
flowers  is  immense,  and  their  production  is  continued  to  the  end  of 
September.  The  hardiness  of  the  plants  was  well  tested  in  the 
winter  of  1894-95,  when  ice  sufficiently  thick  to  be  skated  on  was 
formed  on  the  lake,  but  this  only  served  to  check  and  not  to  destroy 
any  of  the  plants,  the  check  on  those  plants  with  crowns  near  the 
surface  being  sufficiently  severe  to  prove  that  a  good  depth  of  water 
over  the  crowns  is  safest. 

The  method  adopted  for  planting  is  simple  enough  and  involves 
but  little  labour.  Plants  which  have  been  forced  are  taken  direct  to 
the  water,  carried  in  a  boat  to  the  position  selected,  and  then  simply 
dropped  overboard,  after  which  they  soon  commence  to  root  freely  in 
the  pond  mud.  A  large  waggon-load  was  treated  in  this  way  last 
year,  and  this  represents  about  the  usual  rate  of  annual  increase  by 
new  plantings.  The  position  chosen  for  the  Arums  by  the  lake-side 
is  a  sunny,  but  well-sheltered  one,  and  here  the  plants  revel  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  have  induced  owners  of  other  estates  in  Cornwall  to 
plant  largely  on  the  same  lines,  with,  of  course,  greater  climatic 
advantages  than  can  be  found  in  the  country  at  large.  But  does  not 
the  proved  well-doing  of  the  plants  in  water  2  feet  deep  open  up 
possibilities  for  their  cultivation  in  colder  climes  ? — ^J.  C.  Tallack, 
Livermere, 

Enemies. — Many  water  plants  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and 
bid  defiance  to  game  or  rats,  but  the  newer  and  rarer  Water  Lilies 
are  worth  looking  after,  as  they  will  not  show  half  their  beauty  if 
they  are  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  certain  water  animals.  They 
may,  indeed,  when  young  be  easily  exterminated  by  them,  and  even 
when  old  and  established  the  common  water  rat  destroys  the  flowers, 
and,  taking  them  to  the  bank,  eats  them  at  its  leisure,  and  I  have  often 
found  the  remains  of  half  a  dozen  fine  flowers  in  one  spot.  When  the 
plants  are  small,  the  attacks  of  the  common  moorhen  and  other  water- 
fowl may  mean  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death  to  a  Water 
Lily.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  establishing 
these  plants  is  to  put  them  in  some  small  pond  apart  from  the  rougher 
water-side  plants,  and  especially  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  water  rat  and  other  creatures  which  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  ponds  fed  by  streamlets.  By  these  and  river  banks  or  back-waters 
water  rats  are  hard  to  destroy,  and  guns,  traps,  ferrets,  or  any  other 
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means  must  be  used.  The  common  brown  rat  is  not  so  fond  of 
these  flowers  as  the  true  water  rat,  but  it  is  so  destructive  to  every- 
thing else,  that  it  is  essential  to  destroy  it  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
often  abounds  near  water.  The  water  or  moorhen  is  continuously 
destructive  to  all  the  Water  Lilies,  pecking  at  the  flowers  until  mere 
shreds  are  left,  and  no  one  can  fairly  judge  of  the  rare  beauty  of 
these  plants  where  these  birds  are  not  kept  down. 

Planting  the  Waterside. — People  are  so  much  led  by  showy 
descriptions  in  catalogues,  and  also  by  their  own  love  for  ugly  things, 
that  we  often  see  misuse  by  the  waterside  of  variegated  shrubs — a 
bold  lake  margin  almost  covered  with  variegated  bushes,  like  the 
yellow  elder,  the  purple  beech,  and  even  down  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  water  with  variegated  shrubs,  absolutely  the  worst  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion which  could  be  chosen  for  such  a  place. 

Of  all  places  that  one  has  to  deal  with  in  gardening  or.  planting, 
islands  and  the  margins  of  water — lake  or  river — we  have  the  clearest 
guidance  as  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  inhabit  and  belong  to  such 
places,  and  that  always  thrive  and  look  best  in  them.  The  vegetation 
best  fitted  for  those  places  is  mostly  of  an  elegant  and  spiry  character  ; 
willows  in  many  forms  often  beautiful  in  colour,  in  summer  or  winter, 
dogwoods  and  aspen  poplars.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  such  trees  and 
shrubs  at  all ;  even  the  willows  of  Europe  and  Britain  furnish  a  fine 
series  of  trees,  and  some  form  tall  timber  trees  like  the  white  willow, 
and  low  feathery  willows  like  the  rosemary-leaved  one.  There  is  also 
a  superb  group  of  weeping  trees  among  these  willows,  some  of  them 
more  precious  and  hardy  even  than  the  Babylonian  willow.  As 
regards  reeds  and  herbaceous  plants,  our  country  and  the  northern 
world  are  very  rich  indeed,  so  that  we  need  never  use  any  grossly 
unsuitable  plant  for  the  waterside. 

These  facts  are  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  seeking  true  and  artistic 
effects,  as  the  side  water  properly  or  improperly  planted  is  strangely 
different  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Take  for  example  a  piece  of 
water,  good  in  form  of  margin,  and  right  in  every  way  as  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  landscape ;  it  is  quite  easy  to  spoil  the  effect  of  it  all  by 
the  use  of  shrubs  which  have  not  the  form  or  colour  characteristic  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  water  side.  By  the  right  use  of  the  trees 
or  shrubs— itrue  to  the  soil,  so  to  say — we  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  the  scene  beautiful  in  delicate  colour  and  fine  form,  at  all 
seasons,  right,  in  a  word,  either  as  a  picture,  as  a  covert,  and  even  for 
timber,  for  some  of  the  willows  have  a  high  value  as  timber. 

The  best  materials  for  waterside  planting  are  distinctly  those  of 
our  own  country,  or  of  Europe  and  the  northern  world  generally  ;  but 
we  need  not  despise  things  that  are  very  suitable  and  which  come  to 
us  from  other  countries,  and  among  them   some   of  the  bamboos 
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promise  very  well,  having,   to  some  extent,  the  same  character  of 
graceful,  pointed  leaf  of  the  willow  and  the  reed. 

Willows  and  Their  Colour.— Some  say  that  to  enjoy  the  colour 
of  willows  we  should  cut  them  down  once  a  year  and  that  the  young 
shoots  so  grown  are  more  showy.  In  that  case  they  are  thicker 
together  and  more  level  in  colour  ;  but  it  is  a  very  stupid  practice  to 
carry  out,  because  some  of  the  finest  willows  are  trees,  and  by  cutting 
them  down  we  lose  the  form,  which  is  very  beautiful  throughout  the 
year.  Colour  also  is  bound  up  with  form  and  light  and  shade,  and 
we  cannot  see  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  colour  without  these  ;  so 
that  it  is  wrong  in  every  way  to  cut  down  our  willows  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  their  colour...  A  small  patch  may  be  treated  in  that  way, 
especially  if  we  follow  the  good  old  plan  of  using  the  twigs.  If  we 
cut  these  every  year  we  have  a  useful  aid  in  packing,  tying  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  for  other  purposes.  Even  in  the  wild  willows 
of  our  own  country  we  can  notice  the  great  error  of  this  practice  of 
cutting  down — in  such  places,  for  instance,  as  Brandon  in  Norfolk, 
and  other  eastern  county  places,  where  we  see  the  far  greater  beauty 
of  the  naturally  grown  tree,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  colour. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE     BOG     GARDEN. 


The  bog  garden  is  a  home  for  the  numerous  children  of  the  wild 
that  will  not  thrive  on  our  harsh,  bare,  and  dry  garden  borders,  but 
thrive  cushioned  on  moss  or  in  moist  peat  soil.  Many  beautiful 
plants,  like  the  Wind  Gentian  and  Creeping  Harebell,  grow  on  our 
own  bogs  and  marshes,  much  as  these  are  now  encroached  upon. 
But  even  those  who  know  our  own  bogs  have,  as  a  rule,  little  notion 
of  the  multitude  of  charming  plants,  natives  of  northern  and 
temperate  countries,  whose  home  is  the  open  marsh  or  bog.  In 
our  own  country  we  have  been  so  long  encroaching  upon  the 
bogs  and  wastes  that  some  of  us  come  to  regard  bogs  and  wastes 
as  exceptional  tracts  all  over  the  world,  but  when  we  travel  in 
new  countries  in  northern  climes  we  soon  learn  what  a  vast  extent 
of  the  world^s  surface  was  once  covered  with  bogs.  In  North 
America,  even  by  the  margins  of  the  railways,  one  sees,  day  after 
day,  the  vivid  blooms  of  the  Cardinal-flower  springing  erect  from  the 
wet  peaty  hollows  ;  and  far  under  the  shady  woods  stretch  the  black 
bog  pools,  the  ground  between  being  so  shaky  that  you  move  a  few 
steps  with  difficulty.  And  where  the  woody  vegetation  disappears 
the  Pitcher-plant  (Sarracenia),  Golden  Club  (Orontium),  Water  Arum 
CCalla  palustris),  and  a  host  of  other  handsome  bog  plants  cover 
the  ground  for  hundreds  of  acres,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  slender 
bush  of  Laurel  Magnolia  (Magnolia  glauca)  among  them.  In  some 
parts  of  Canada,  where  the  painfully  long  and  straight  roads  are  often 
made  through  woody  swamps,  and  where  the  few  scattered  and  poor 
habitations  offer  little  to  cheer  the  traveller,  a  lover  of  plants  will  find 
beside  the  road  conservatories  of  beauty  in  the  ditches  and  pools 
of  black  water  fringed  with  a  profusion  of  stately  ferns,  and  bog  and 
water  bushes. 

Southwards  and  seawards,  the  bog  flowers,  like  the  splendid 
kinds  of  herbaceous  Hibiscus,  become  tropical  in  size  and  brilliancy, 
while  far  north  and  west  and  south  along  the  mountains  grows  the 
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queen  of  the  peat  bog — the  beautiful  and  showy  Mocassin-flower 
(Cypripedium  spectabile).  Then  in  California,  all  along  the  Sierras, 
a  number  of  delicate  little  annual  plants  continue  to  grow  in  small 
mountain  tx^s  long  after  the  plains  are  quite  parched,  and  annual 
vegetation  has  quite  disappeared  from  them.  But  who  shall  record 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  flowers  of  the  wide-spreading  marsh- 
lands of  this  globe  of  ours,  from  those  in  the  vast  wet  woods  of 
America,  dark  and  brown,  hidden  from  the  sunbeams,  to  the  little 
bogs  of  the  high  Alps,  far  ■  above  the  woods,  where  the  ground 
often  teems  with  Nature's  most  brilliant  flowers  ?  No  one  worthily  ; 
for  many  mountain -swamp  regions  are  as  yet  little  known  to  us. 
One  thing,  however,  we  may  gather  from  our  small  experience — 
that  many    plants   commonly  termed  "  alpine,"  and  found  on  high 


mountains,  are  true  bog  plants.  This  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who 
has  seen  our  pretty  Bird's-eye  Primrose  in  the  wet  mountain-side 
bogs  of  Westmoreland,  or  the  Bavarian  Gentian  in  the  spongy  soil 
by  alpine  rivulets. 

In  many  country  seats  there  are  spots  that  with  a  little  care  can 
be  made  into  pretty  bog  gardens.  Where  there  are  no  natural  sites 
a  bog  garden  may  be  made  by  forming  a  basin  of  brickwork  and 
Portland  cement,  about  one  foot  in  depth ;  the  bottom  may  be  either 
concreted  or  paved  with  tiles  laid  in  cement,  and  the  whole  must  be 
made  water-tight ;  an  orifice  should  be  made  in  the  side,  at  the 
height  of  6  inches,  to  carry  off"  the  surplus  water,  and  another  in  the 
bottom  at  the  lowest  point,  with  a  cork,  or,  better  still,  with  a  brass 
plug  valve  to  close  it.    Five  or  six  inches  of  stones  and  bricks  are 
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to  be  first  laid  in,  and  the  whole  must  be  filled  with  good  peat  soil, 
the  surface  being  raised  into  uneven  banks  and  hillocks,  with  large 
pieces  of  sandstone  imbedded  in  it,  so  as  to  afford  drier  and 
wetter  spots.  The  size  and  form  of  this  garden  may  be  varied  at 
discretion  ;  it  should  be  in  an  exposed  situation  ;  the  back  may  be 
raised  with  a  rocky  bank  of  stones  imbedded  in  peat,  and  the  moisture, 
ascending  by  capillary  action,  will  make  the  position  a  charming  one 
for  Ferns  and  numberless  other  peat-loving  plants.  It  is  in  every 
way  desirable  that  a  small  trickle  of  water  should  constantly  flow 
through  the  bog ;  ten  or  twelve  gallons  daily  will  be  sufficient,  but 
if  this  cannot  be  arranged  it  may  be  kept  filled  by  hand.  Such  a 
bog  may  be  bordered  by  a  very  low  wall  of  flints  or  stones,  built 
with  mortar,  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  road-sand  and  leaf-mould, 
and  having  a  little  earth  on  the  top  ;  the  moisture  will  soon  cause  this 
to  be  covered  with  moss,  and  Ferns  and  all  kinds  of  wall-plants  will 
thrive  on  it. 

Where  space  will  permit,  a  much  larger  area  may  be  converted 
into  bog  and  rockwork  intermingled,  the  surface  being  raised  or 
depressed  at  various  parts,  so  as  to  afford  stations  for  more  or  less 
moisture-loving  plants.  Large  stones  should  be  freely  used  on  the 
surface,  so  as  to  form  mossy  stepping-stones  ;  and  many  plants  will 
thrive  better  in  the  chinks  between  the  stones  than  on  the  surface  of 
the  peat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  render  water-tight  the  whole  of  such 
a  large  area.  A  channel  of  water  about  6  inches  deep,  with  drain- 
pipes and  bricks  at  the  bottom,  may  be  led  to  and  fro  or  branched 
over  the  surface,  the  bends  or  branches  being  about  3  feet  apart.  The 
whole,  when  covered  with  peat,  will  form  an  admirable  bog,  the  spaces 
between  the  channels  forming  drier  portions,  in  which  various  plants 
will  thrive  vigorously. 

Perhaps  the  best  place  for  an  artificial  bog  is  on  sloping  ground. 
The  water  flows  in  at  the  top,  and  the  surface  must  be  rendered 
water-tight  with  Portland  cement  or  concrete.  Contour  or  level  lines 
should  then  be  traced  on  the  whole  surface  at  distances  of  about 
3  feet  apart,  and  a  ridge,  two  bricks  in  height,  should  be  cemented 
along  each  of  the  horizontal  lines.  These  ridges,  which  must  be 
perfectly  level,  serve  to  hold  the  water,  and  the  surplus  escapes  over 
the  top  to  the  next  lower  level.  Two-inch  drain  tiles,  covered  with 
coarse  stones,  should  be  laid  along  each  ridge  to  keep  the  channel 
open,  and  a  foot  of  peat  should  be  thrown  over  the  whole.  Before 
adding  the  peat,  ridges  may  be  built  on  the  surface,  the  stones 
being  built  together  with  peat  in  the  interstices.  These  ridges 
need  not  follow  the  horizontal  lines.  The  positions  thus  formed  are 
adapted  both  to  grow  and  to  display  Ferns  and  alpine  bog  plants  to 
advantage. 
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Perhaps  the  most  charming  plants  to  commence  with  are  our  own 
native  bog  plants — Pinguicula,  Drosera,  Pamassia,  Menyanthes,  Viola 
palustrts,  Anagallis  tenella,  Narthecium,  Osmunda,  Lastrea  Oreopteris, 
Thelypteris  spinulosa,  and  other  Ferns  ;  Sibthorpia  europasa,  Linnaea 
boreal  is,  Primula  farinosa,  Campanula  hederacea,  Chrysosplenium 
alternifolium  and  oppositifolium  ;  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  aizoides,  stel- 
laris,  Caltha,  and  Marsh  Orchises.  These,  and  a  host  of  plants  from 
our  marshes  and  the  summits  of  our  higher  mountains,  will  flourish 
as   freely  as  in  their  native  habitats,  and  may  all  be  grown  in  a  few 


square  feet  of  bt^  ;  while  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  dwarf  Ferns,  and 
Sedges  will  serve  for  the  bolder  features. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  bog  garden  is  that  everything 
thrives  and  multiplies  in  it,  and  nothing  droops  or  dies,  but  the  real 
difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  stronger  plants  from  overgrowing,  and 
eventually  destroying,  the  weaker.  A  small  pool  of  water  filled 
with  water  plants  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  bc^  garden.  The 
only  precaution  needed  is  to  destroy  the  weeds  before  they 
gain  strength — a  single  plant  of  Sheep  Rot  (Hydrocotyle),  for 
example,  would  smother  and  ruin  the  entire  bog  in  a  season. — 
Latimer  Clark. 
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In  the  bog  garden  many  of  our  most  beautiful  plants,  which  in  a  summer  like 
that  of  1895  h^ve  been  languishing  for  moisture  in  the  borders,  may  be  grown  to 
perfection  surpassing  in  beauty  all  our  former  impressions  of  them.  Of  primary 
importance,  of  course,  is  the  position,  and  where  this  is  naturally  of  a  moist, 
boggy  or  swampy  character,  matters  will  be  much  simplified.  We  will  assume  there 
is  such  a  spot  at  disposal,  a  swampy,  treacherous,  and,  as  we  are  wont  to  regard 
it,  useless  piece  of  land,  under  water  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Such  a  spot 
will  be  sure  of  its  crop  of  naturally  water-loving  plants,  such  as  Rushes,  Sedges, 
or  the  like,  and  the  first  care  must  be  to  root  them  out  one  and  all.  In  doing 
so,  be  careful  that  12  inches  or  so  of  the  margin  be  overhauled,  as  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  here  roots  and  seeds  of  all  these  wildlings.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  boggy  piece  and  also  the  depth  of  the  water,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
cleansing  the  ground  to  cut  a  deep  trench  and  allow  the  water  to  pass  away,  as, 
without  the  moisture,  the  whole  is  much  more  convenient  for  preparation,  and 
roots  are  more  readily  eradicated.  The  ground  thoroughly  cleansed  at  the  outset, 
attention  should  next  be  directed  to  the  soil.  This  may  be  variable,  according  to 
the  variety  of  plants  it  is  intended  to  introduce.  For  instance,  strong  growing 
subjects  like  the  Astilbes  and  Meadow  Sweets  are  all  at  home  in  a  fairly  stiff  and 
moist  soil.  On  the  other  hand.  Iris  Kaempferi,  Trilliums,  Cypripediums,  Lilium 
pardalinum,  L.  superbum,  and  other  such  things  have  a  decided  preference  for 
soil  of  a  vegetable  character,  such  as  peat,  leaves,  and  the  like.  These  latter, 
again,  have  a  preference  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  bed,  while  such  as  the  Calthas 
and  Menyanthes  trifoliata  revel  in  wet  mud.  To  meet  the  varied  degrees  of 
moisture  which  the  plants  prefer  will  be  quite  an  easy  matter  in  an  artificially 
constructed  bog  by  the  adoption  of  an  undulating  surface  throughout.  Slightly 
raised  mounds  are  by  far  the  most  convenient,  and  certainly  the  most  economical, 
way  of  providing  for  the  greatest  number  of  plants. 

Formation. — The  shape,  of  course,  should  be  irregular,  and,  unless  a  depression 
of  the  whole  exists,  let  this  receive  the  next  attention,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
highest  part  will  be  9  inches  below  the  average  surrounding  soil.  The  paths  should 
next  be  dealt  with,  excavating  these  nearly  a  foot  deep  in  the  central  parts  and 
gradually  rising  at  the  entrances.  The  soil  taken  from  the  paths  may,  if  good, 
be  used  to  fonn  the  raised  beds  for  the  planting  of  moisture-loving  plants,  such 
as  are  content  if  their  roots  only  reach  water.  The  sides  of  these  beds  may 
need  rough  support,  such  as  rude  sandstone  blocks,  to  keep  the  soil  in  its  place. 
These,  or  similar  things,  may  also  form  stepping-stones  in  the  wetter  parts,  as  by 
this  means  the  plants  may  be  viewed  without  inconvenience.  Beds  of  various 
sizes  will  be  needed  in  proportion  to  the  kind  of  plants  that  shall  hereafter  occupy 
them.  For  instance,  the  sloping  banks  at  the  edge,  which  may  also  take  the 
form  of  a  slightly  projecting  mound,  would  constitute  excellent  positions  for  some 
of  the  hardy  Bamboos.  Similar  opportunities  may  occur  at  intervals  throughout 
the  margin  for  planting  with  such  things  as  Acanthus,  Yuccas,  Eulalias,  Astilbe 
rivularis,  Spirrea  Anincus,  Bocconia  cordata,  and  others  of  similar  proportions, 
while  the  lower  slopes  and  depressions  between  these  would  make  excellent 
places  for  Osmunda  regalis,  Lilium  giganteum,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  canadense,  and 
L.  superbum  in  peaty  beds.  The  latter  three  of  these  are  really  swamp-loving 
by  nature,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  them  in  anything  approaching 
perfection  elsewhere.  In  the  moisture  so  close  at  hand  such  things  simply 
revel,  and  the  owner  of  them  may  for  years  see  them  towering  far  above  his 
head  in  their  day  of  flowering — a  picture  of  health  and  beauty.  With  such  things 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  constant  saturation  is  not  absolutely 
essential,  though,  indeed,  they  receive  it  more  or  less  in  their  native  habitats. 
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Where  space  for  bog  gardens  is  limited,  a  very  charming  carpet  to  the  Lilies  just 
named  would  be  the  Wood  Lily  of  North  America  (Trillium  grandiflorum).    The 
two  things  may  be  planted  or  replanted  at  the  same  season  when  necessity  arises. 
The  Trillium,  moreover,  would  come  in  spring-time  and  would  protect  the  growth 
of  the  Lilium  against  our  late  spring  frosts.     For  the  Liliums  a  foot  deep  of  peat, 
leaf-soil,  and  turf,  with  sharp  river  grit,  would  form  a  good  bed,  and  with  a  mulch 
each  year  of  leaf-soil  and  a  little  very  rotten  manure  would  serve  them  for  many 
years.     It  may  surprise  many  to  know  that  under  such  conditions  these  Trilliums 
would  in  a  few  years,  if  left  alone,  attain  to  nearly  2  feet  and  be  lovely  in  the  size 
and  purity  of   their  flowers.      In  another   of  these    depressions   Cypripedium 
spectabile  could  easily  be  established,  or  a  bed  may  be  devoted  to  the  more  showy 
hardy  species,  giving  6  inches  of  peat  or  more,  with  leaf-soil  added.    The  species 
named  is  rather  late  in  sending  up  its  growth,  and  affords  plenty  of  time  for  a 
carpet  of  Trillium  to  flower  before  much  headway  is  made.     Other  beautiful 
carpeting  plants  for  these  would  be  found  in  the  American  Mayflower  (Epigaea 
repens  or  Pratia  angulata),  and  if  the  position  be  shaded,  as  it  should  be  for  the 
Cypripediums,  a  charming,  yet  delicate,  fringe  may  be  found  in  Adiantum  pedatum. 
Besides  C.  spectabile,  C.  pubescens  and  C.  parviflorum  are  well  deserving  attention, 
together  with  Orchis  foliosa,  the  beautiful  "  Madeira  Orchis,"  and  the  Habenarias, 
especially  H.  ciliaris  and  flmbriata  ;  all  delight  in  moisture  and  require  but  little 
root  room.    Then  if  a  glow  of  rich  colour  was  needed  in  such  places  it  could  be 
supplied  in  Spiraea  venusta  or  S.  palmata,  both  delighting  in  moist  soil.     Another 
fine  effect  may  be  had  by  grouping  Lobelia  fulgens,  or  indeed  any  of  the  scarlet 
Lobelias.     In  wet  parts  may  be  planted   Osmunda  regalis,  Onoclea  sensibilis, 
Struthiopteris  germanica,  and  Astilbe  rivularis,  allowing  room  for  each.     Groups 
of  the  herbaceous  Phloxes  in  their  best  and  most  distinct  shades,  particularly 
of  salmon  scarlet  and  the  purest  white,  would  find  their  natural  wants  completely 
satisfied  in  the  bog  garden  and  give  fine  colour.     In  English  gardens  it  is  only  in 
a  moist  season  that  we  see  the  Phlox  in  even  fair  condition,  for  the  reason  that 
the  original  species  is  a  native  of  wet  meadows.    This  condition  we  can  best 
imitate  by  deep  digging  and  heavy  manuring,  and  so  much  the  better  if  the  beds 
of  these  be  saturated  with  water.     Only  in  the  constant  cooling  moisture  of  the 
bog  can  Primula  japonica  be  seen  in  perfection,  for  here  will  it  produce  rosettes  of 
leaves  2  J  feet  across,  and  giant  whorls  of  its  crimson  flowers,  attaining  to  nearly 
the  same  height.   'Another  charming  Primrose  is  that  from  the  swampy  mountain 
meadows  of  the  Himalayas,  P.  sikkimensis,  essentially  moisture-loving ;  but  to 
get  the  best  results  this  miist  be  treated  as  a  biennial,  grown  on  quickly,  and 
planted  in  the  bog  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle.    Other  species  of  Primula 
suited  to  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  the  bog  would  be  found  in  P.  cashmeriana, 
capitata,  denticulata,  rosea,  farinosa,  involucrata,  viscosa,  and  others,  all  alike 
beautiful  in  their  way,  and  attaining  greater  vigour  with  the  abundant  moisture. 
Some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  the  viscosa  type  are  better  for  slight  shade,  such 
as  may  be  provided  by  Dielytra  spectabilis  (a  really  delightful  plant  in  boggy 
ground)  and  various  Spiraeas.     It  should  be  noted  that  many  shade-loving  plants 
delight  in  full  sun  when  given  abundant  moisture  at  the  root.     Particularly 
noticeable  is  this  with  the  Liliums  I  have  noted  previously.     In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  the  bog  garden  should  be  aglow  with  such  things  as  Marsh  Marigolds, 
in  single  and  double  forms.     In  the  wet  mud  in  the  lower  parts  and  about  the 
stepping  stones  these  would  appear  quite  natural,  and  in  like  places   Ficaria 
grandiflora,  a  plant  too  rarely  seen,  with  its  blossoms  of  shining  gold ;   then 
Senecio  Doronicum,  with  golden  orange  flowers,  Dielytra  eximia,  Trollius :  any 
of  the  Dentarias  and  Dodecatheons  likewise  are  all  well  suited  for  the  raised 
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pa.rts  where  the  roots  will  touch  the  moisture.  The  Dodecatheons  in  peat,  loam, 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  particularly  D.  JelTreyanum,  grow  to  a  large  size  : 
Hepaiicas,  too,  are  greatly  improved  in  company  wiih  these  last,  while  the 
charming  effects  that  may  be  produced  are  almost  without  end.  Corydalis  nobilis 
in  peat  and  loam,  C.  iutea,  together  with  the  Water  Mimulus  (M.  luteus),  all  pro- 
vide rich  masses  of  yellow.  Geniianaasclepiadea,  G.  Andrewsi,  as  well  as  G.  vema, 
grow  charmingly  in  the  bag.  Nor  is  the  list  of  plants  exhausted  ;  indeed,  they 
are  far  loo  numerous  to  give  in  detail,  but  yet  to  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
grandest  are  many  Irises,  1.  K^mpferi  in  particular.  Meconopsis  Wallichiana 
(the blue  Poppy  of  the  Himalayas)  produces  quite  a  unique  effect  in  the  moister 
parts.  Saxifraga  peltata,  S.  Forlunei,  S.  Hirculus,  S.  granulata  plena,  Soldanellas, 
Seneciopulcher,  Sisyrinchiumgrandiflorum  and  many  more  are  all  benefited  by 
the  varj'ing  degrees  of  moisture  to  be  found  in  the  bog  garden. 

In  gardens  where  no  moist  piece  of  ground  exists,  such  as  those  with 
gravel  or  sandy  subsoils,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a  low  part  and  mark  oi;t 
an  irregular  outline.  Next  dig  out  the  soil  i8  inches  or  i  feet  in  depth,  so  as  to 
allow  of  at  least  6  inches  of  clay  being  puddled  in  the  bottom  to  retain  the 
moisture.  For  bog  plants  clay  is  far  better  than  concrete,  because  it  supplies 
food  for  many  moislure-loving  plants.  To  keep  the  clay  in  position,  sloping  sides 
will  be  best,  and  for  the  soils  named  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  have  more 
than  a  small  outlet  for  excessive  moisture,  and  this  at  about  12  inches  high  from 
the  deepest  part.  For  this  a  narrow  clinker  or  rough  brick  drain  will  suffice, 
so  placed  that  the  outlet  may  be  blocked,  if  necessary,  for  affording  greater 
moisture.  By  digging  a  shallow  trench  around  the  upper  margin  of  the  bog- 
bed,  and  using  Bamboos,  such  as  Metake  or  glaucescens,  or  Bocconia  cordata — 
the  last  two  valuable  for  their  rapid  annual  growth — such  things  would  give  the 
needful  shade  in  summer. 

In  large  gardens  and  coot,  hilly  districts  the  bog  garden  should  always  be 
found.  Some  years  ago  1  had  charge  of  just  such  a  garden  ;  in  the  flower  garden 
was  a  fountain  basin  wherein  water  plants  were  grown  ;  the  overflow  from  this 
went  tumbling  in  many  ways  over  a  series  of  rocks  into  the  rock  garden  pond 
containing  Orontium  aquaticum,  Nymphicas,  and  Sagitlarias.  In  turn  the  over- 
flow from  the  rock  garden  was  conducted  to  the  bog  garden  proper,  where  many 
masses  of  Cypripedium  spectabile,  with  fully  a  score  of  spikes  of  its  beautiful  flowers 
to  each  tuft,  grew  in  luxuriance  in  peat  and  leaves  under  a  welcome  shade.  In 
the  swampy  watercourse,  before  the  bog  was  entered,  the  Marsh  Marigold  in 
variety  abounded,  being  very  conspicuous.  Here,  too,  Osmundas  were  rampant, 
together  with  Primula  japonica  and  a  variety  of  plants  already  mentioned,  and 
Ourisia  coccinea,  tightly  pressing  the  surface  of  a  stone,  flowered  splendidly.— E.  ). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   HARDY   FERN   GARDEN. 
/ 

^The  marriage  of  the  fern  and  flower  garden  is  worth  effecting,  our 
many  hardy  evergreen  Ferns  being  so  good  for  association  with  hardy 
flowers.  (There  are  many  varieties  of  our  native  Ferns  which  would 
be  excellent  companions  to  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  suited  for 
sheltered^  half-shady  nooks,  and  there  are  hardy  and  vigorous  exotic 
kinds.  /^Graceful  effects  may  be  had  in  fore-grounds,  in  drives  through 
glades,  tTirough  the  bold  use  of  the  larger  hardy  Ferns,  whether  ever- 
green or  not.  The  Bracken  is  everywhere ;  but  there  are  Ferns  of 
graceful  form  which  delight  in  the  partial  shade  of  open  woods  and 
drives,  and  succeed  even  in  the  sun.  Ferns  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
stowed  away  in  obscure  corners,  and  have  rarely  come  into  the 
garden  landscape,  though  they  may  give  us  beautiful  aspects  of 
vegetation  not  only  in  the  garden,  but  by  grassy  glades,  paths,  and 
drives.  In  countries  where  hardy  Ferns  abound,  they  are  often  seen 
War  water  and  in.  hollow  and  w^  places,  and  it  will  often  be  best 
to  group  them  in  such  localities,  butjyithout  any^of  the  ugly  aspects 
of"**  r6<ikwork  "  too  often  supposed  to  be  iFe  right  thing  in  a  hardy 
fernery.  ""         " 

^-~hi^  the  home  counties  there  is  probably  not  a  better  ferner>' 
than  that  at  Danesbury.  It  is  on  a  sloping  bank  in  a  rather 
deep  dell,  overhung  with  trees  and  Ivy,fijff  the  shade  of  which  the 
Ferns  delighd  As  regards  the  planting,  the  various  families  are 
arranged  in  'distinct  groups,  and  each,  group  has  a  position  and 
a  soil  favourable  to  its  requirements,  (jhe  best  way  to  grow  Fgrns, 
however,  is  with,  flowers,,  as  Jn.  ^Nature^  and  a  hardy  fernery  may 
be  very  beautifuHj  As  a  rule,  Ferns  have  in  their  natural  state 
both  soil  and  locality  exactly  suited  to  their  requirements  ;  and  the 
soil  is  yearly  enriched  by  the  decaying  foliage  of  surrounding  trees, 
which  protects  them  in  winter.  Jn_-ao^ging  a  ferngry,  study^  Ae 
habits  and- requirements. qL. each  species,  and  allot  to  it  the  position 
most   likely  to    give    the    best   results.      At    Danesbury   the   most 
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sheltered,  moist  spot  is  given  to  the  evergreen  Blechnums,  which 
deh'ght  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  to  the  delicate  forms  of  Asplenium. 
Osmunda,  which  thrives  amazingly,  is  in  a  low  swamp.  The  soil  used 
for  these  Royal  Ferns  is  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  fibrous  peat.  The 
better  deciduous  kinds  of  Polypodium,  such  as  P.  Phegopteris  and 
P.  Dryopteris,  have  sheltered  positions ;  and  in  quiet  nooks  may  be 
found  charming  groups  of  the  Parsley  Fern,  and  Cystopteris  fragilis, 
a  most  delicate  and  graceful  Fern.  Lastrea  Filix-mas  and  its  varieties 
occupy  the  more  exposed  positions  in  company  with  fine  colonies 
of  the  evergreen  kinds,  comprising  some  unique  varieties  of  the 
Polystichums,  Scolopendriums,  Polypodiums,  etc.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  water  is  available. 

The  Fern-lover  will  remember  that  not  only  have  we  our 
own  beautiful  native  Ferns  for  adorning  our  gardens,  but  also  the 
hardy  Ferns  of  America,  Asia,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  As 
to  the  hardiness  of  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Milne-Redhead  writes  from 
Clitheroe : — 

Is  it  not  strange  that  we  so  seldom  see,  even  in  good  gardens,  any  well-grown 
plants  of  exotic  Osmundas,  Struthiopteris,  &c.  ?     Here,  after  a  long  spell  of  hot, 
dry  weather,  we  had  on  May  20,  1896,  a  sharp  snap  of  frost  which  completely  cut 
off  the  more  than  usually  beautiful  flowers  of  Azalea  mollis,  and  seriously  injured 
the  young  growths  of  some  Japanese  Pines,  such  as  Abies  firma,  A.  sachalinensis, 
and  others.     This  frost  turned  the  young  fronds  of  our  English  Filix-mas  and 
Filix-foemina  quite  black.     Close  by  these  plants,  and  under  similar  conditions  of 
soil  and  exposure,  the  American  Adiantum  pedatum,  i  foot  high,  and  the  tender- 
looking  Onoclea  sensibilis  were  quite  unhurt,  and  Osmunda  interrupta  and  O. 
cinnamomea  entirely  escaped  and  are  now  very  fine.     Our  English  O.  regalis  was 
slightly  touched,  but  the  Brazilian  O.  spectabilis  brought  by  myself  from  dry 
banks  in  the  Organ  Mountains  was  not  even  browned  in  its  early  and  delicate 
fronds.     All  the  Ferns  I  have  named  are  great  ornaments  to  any  moist  and  rather 
shady  place  in  the  shrubber>'.     In  a  sheltered  nook  in  the  rock  garden  I  find,  to 
my  surprise,  that  Gymnogramma  triangularis  has  survived  the  perils  not  only  of 
a  frosty  spring,  but  the  still  greater  ones  of  a  wet  autumn  and  winter,  and  is  now 
throwing  up  healthily  its  pretty  triangular  fronds,  whose  under  surface  is  quite 
white  with  the  powder  peculiar  to  the  genus — in  fact  a  hardy  silver  Fern. 

A  visit  to  Mr.  Sclater's  Fern  garden  at  Newick  shows  us  the  good 
effects  that  may  be  had  by  using  the  nobler  hardy  Ferns — both  native 
and  foreign — in  a  bolder  way,  and  often  in  the  open  sun.  The  idea 
that  a  fernery  is  best  in  a  dark  corner  has  had  unfortunate  results  in 
keeping  the  grace  of  such  plants  out  of  the  garden  picture.  Hardy 
Ferns  are  being  used  in  bold  and  simple  ways  at  Kew,  where  at  one 
time  they  were  in  an  obscure  fernery,  and  even  if  some  Ferns  require 
shade,  many  do  not  in  our  cool  climate.  Shade  is,  moreover,  an 
elastic  term ;  the  bold  hardy  Ferns  one  sees  in  the  American  wood- 
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lands  would  not  have  too  much  sun  in  the  open  in  Britain,  provided 
they  were  in  the  right  soil. 

Many  hardy  Ferns  are  excellent  for  association  with  hardy  flowers, 
and  many  may  be  grouped  with  evergreen  rock  and  hill   plants  in 


Native  rcm>  masiRl  by  ■had)'  walk  (DEVonJ.    Frocn  a  phologriph  by  S.  W.  Filiheibcit. 

rorming  borders  and  groups  of  evergreen  plants.  Though  we  have 
enough  native  Ferns  in  these  islands  to  give  us  very  fine  effects,  as  we 
see  at  Penrhyn,  or  wherever  Ferns  are  boldly  grouped,  some  of  the 
finest  Ferns  we  see  at  Newick,  and  also  at  Rhianva  and  other  gardens 
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are  natives  of  North  America.  Foremost  among  the  strong-growing 
hardy  exotic  kinds,  there  are  the  handsome  North  American  Osmunda 
cinnamomea,  and  O.  Claytoniana,  O.  gracilis,  a  very  pretty  species  of 
particularly  slender  habit ;  the  Sensitive  Fern  (Onoclea),  Dicksonia 
punctiloba,  the  beautiful  Canadian  Maiden-hair,  the  American  Ostrich 
Feather  Fern,  Lastrea  Goldiana,  Woodwardia  virginica,  all  of  North 
American  origin  and  attaining  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  height. 
Among  the  smaller  ferns  are  Aspidium  nevadense,  novaboracense 
and  thelypteroides,  Asplenium  angustifolium,  Athyrium  Michauxi 
and  Woodwardia  angustifolia,  all  of  which  grow  from  18  inches  to  24 
inches.  Allosorus  acrostichoides,  the  handsome  Polypodium  hexa- 
gonopteruin,  Woodsia  obtusa,  oregana  and  scopulina,  and  also  two 
pretty  Selaginellas,  viz.,  oregana  and  Douglasi.  All  these  are  of 
small  dimensions,  varying  as  they  do  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  height. 
The  pretty  Hypolepis  anthriscifolia  of  South  Africa ;  the  robust 
Lastrea  atrata,  from  India ;  the  Japanese  Lastrea  decurrens,  the 
massive  Struthiopteris  orientalis,  also  a  native  of  Japan,  and  the 
pretty  Davallia  Mariesi  are  all  equal  in  hardiness  to  any  of  our  British 
deciduous  Ferns. 

Evergreen  Hardy  Ferns. — Some  of  the  evergreen  Ferns, 
whether  British  or  exotic,  which  stand  the  severity  of  our  climate,  are 
as  hardy  as  those  which  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  and  no  Fern  could 
be  hardier  than  the  various  small-growing  Aspleniums,  which  grow  in 
old  walls  exposed  to  severe  frosts,  such  as  the  black-stemmed  Spleen- 
wort  (several),  and  its  pretty  crested  and  notched  forms,  the  little 
Wall  Rue  or  Rue  Fern,  the  forked  and  other  native  Spleenworts.  All 
these  are  small,  seldom  exceeding  8  in.  in  height,  while  the 
black  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort  Blechnum  and  its  several  beautiful 
forms  usually  average  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  height.  Polypodium 
also  contains  some  handsome  evergreen  plants  ;  even  the  common 
Polypody  is  a  fine  plant  in  its  way,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  when 
growing  on  a  wall,  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  roof  of  a  low 
house.  But  by  far  the  handsomest  of  its  numerous  forms  are  the 
Welsh  Polypody,  the  Irish  and^he  Cornish,  and  its  handsome,  finely- 
cut  varieties  in  which  the  fronds  are  of  a  light  and  feathery  nature. 
Then  there  are  the  more  or  less  heavily  crested  forms,  all  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  species  from  which  they  are  issue.  The  common 
HartVtongue,  also  perfectly  hardy,  supplies  us  with  many  forms 
giving  fine  effect  and  free  growth.  * 

As  regards  strong-growing  evergreen  hardy  Ferns,  however,  none 
can  compare  with  the  Prickly  Shield  Fern  and  the  soft  Prickly  Shield 
Fern  and  its  beautiful  varieties  which  produce  massive  fronds  18  ins. 
to  24  ins.  long.     Then  there  is  an  extensive  section  of  varieties  in 
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which  the  fronds  in  many  instances  are  as  finely  cut  as  those  of  the  Lace 
Fern,  and  infinitely  finer  in  effect.  The  soft  Prickly  Shield  Fern  has 
also  produced  some  remarkably  crested  forms,  all  of  which  are  equal 
in  vigour  and  in  dimensions  to  the  typical  species.  The  Holly  Fern 
is  also  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  one  of  those  plants  which  are  usually 
killed  with  kindness,  through  being  grown  in  a  temperature  higher 
than  is  required.     As  regards 

Exotic  Evergreen  Kinds,  North  America  supplies  the  greatest 
part  of  those  hardy  in  England.  The  larger-growing  kinds  from  that 
country  are  AspidiumcristatumClintonianum,  A. floridanum,Asplenium 
angustifolium,  Lastrea  marginalis,  Polystichum  munitum  and  P. 
acrostichoides,  all  of  which  sorts  attain  from  1 8  ins.  to  24  ins.  in 
height. 

Not  less  effective  and  quite  as  interesting  as  the  above,  though  of 
smaller  dimensions,  are  the  North  American  Asplenium  ebenum, 
Phegopteris  alpestris,  Pellaea  atropurpurea,  Woodsia  alpina  and  W. 
glabella  varying  in  height  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  There  are  also  some 
remarkably  handsome  strong-growing  sorts,  native  of  Japan,  the 
most  decorative  as  also  the  most  distinct  among  these  being  Lastrea 
Standishi^with  fronds  24  ins.  to  30  ins.  long,  and  of  a  lovely  and 
cheerful  green  colour;  Lastrea  erythrosora,  with  fronds  18  ins.  to 
24  ins.  long,  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  red  colour  when  young,  and  of 
a  deep  dark  green  hue  when  mature.  Lastrea  opaca  is  another  hand- 
some Japanese  form,  broad  and  massive,  of  a  fine  metallic  colour  when 
young,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  green  when  mature.  In  Lastrea 
Sieboldi  we  have  a  totally  distinct  plant,  having  the  general  aspect  of 
a  somewhat  dwarf  Polypodium  aureum  and  of  the  same  bluish  colour. 
This  and  Dictyogramma  japonica,  which  have  somewhat  bold  and 
broad  fronds,  are  also  quite  hardy,  and  so  are  the  Japanese  Lastrea 
grplifica,  a  species  with  finely-cut  fronds,  bearing  numerous  small 
plants  ;  the  handsome  Polystichum  setosum,  with  beautiful  dark  green, 
shining  foliage ;  Polystichum  Tsus-simense,  Lastrea  corusca  and  L. 
aristata.  Lomaria  chilensis  is  a  large-growing  Fern  with  fronds 
24  ins.  to  30  ins.  long  and  of  a  particularly  deep  green  colour.  Njpho- 
bolus  lingua  is  a  very  distinct  Fern  with  entire  fronds  of  a  very 
leathery  nature,  dark  green  above  and  silvery  beneath,  having  some- 
what the  general  appearance  of  our  common  Hart's-tongue,  but  in 
this  case  the  fronds,  instead  of  starting  from  a  single  crown,  are  pro- 
duced along  a  slender  rhizome  of  a  wiry  nature.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  hardy  evergreen  Ferns  is  the  violet-scented  Lastrea 
fragrans.  This  charming  little  plant,  seldom  more  than  4  ins.  in  height, 
succeeds  well  when  planted  outside,  as  it  is  on  the  outside  rockery  in 
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Kew  Gardens,  where  its  crown  is  simply  protected  by  a  handful  of  dry 
leaves  during  the  winter. 

Rock  and  sun-loving  Ferns. — It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  all 
Ferns  as  plants  requiring  shade  and  moisture.  There  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, ferns  which  like  full  sunshine  and  bright  light  Without  count- 
ing Cystopteris  alpina  and  fragilis,  which  grow  in  our  walls  as  well  in 
sun  as  in  shade,  there  is  one  class  of  Ferns  which  actually  requires 
sunshine.  Cheilanthes  from  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
New,  only  do  well  in  a  sunny  aspect.  I  could  not  succeed  at  Geneva 
in  cultivating  Cheilanthes  odora,  lanuginosa  and  vestita.  In  spite  of 
every  care  given  to  them,  they  suffered  from  general  weakness,  ending 
in  decay.  At  last  I  one  day  saw  Woodsia  hyperborea,  that  delicate 
and  fragile  plant,  in  full  sun  along  an  alpine  road  in  Italy,  and  on  re- 
turning I  planted  all  my  Cheilanthes  in  sunshine  on  a  south  wall. 
The  result  was  good,  and  I  recommend  the  plan  to  Fern  growers. 
But  it  was  necessary  also  to  change  the  soil  in  which  these  plants 
were  cultivated,  and  I  set  them  in  soft  porous  mould  composed  of 
Sphagnum  Moss,  peat  and  sand  ;  good  drainage  and  frequent  water- 
ing ensured  an  immediate  and  excellent  result  That  which  proved 
satisfactory  for  Cheilanthes  I  then  tried  for  Woodsia  hyperborea  and 
ilvensis  (the  treatment  did  not  do  for  W.  obtusa) ;  then  for  Scolopen- 
drium  Hemionitis,  that  pretty  and  curious  Fern  from  the  south  so  rarely 
met  with  in  gardens,  where  it  is  considered  difficult  to  grow.  Then  I 
gave  the  same  treatment  to  Nothochlena  Marantae ;  and  this  lovely 
Fern,  which  formerly  did  not  do  with-  me,  turned  out  marvellously 
well.  It  is,  then,  certain  that  many  species  of  Ferns  require  sun  and 
plenty  of  air. — H.  CORREVON,  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 

The  following  exotic  Ferns  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  if  the 
more  tender  are  covered  with  old  fronds  or  soft  hay  over  the  crowns 
in  winter.  These  would  be  better  in  sheltered  nooks  in  the  rock 
garden  in  good  peaty  earth.  Those  kinds  marked  with  an  asterisk 
should  receive  protection  in  this  form.  Unless  otherwise  mentioned, 
the  Ferns  are  natives  of  North  America. 

Exotic  hardy  Ferns. 

Adiantum  pedatum  •  •Cyrtomium  caryoti-  "La&KttA— continued.  Phegoptcris  alpestris  Struthioptcris       ger« 

Allosorous      acrosti'         deum  (E.  Indies)      proUfica  (Tamaica)  Dryopteris                       manica  (Europe) 

cboides                    •falcatum  (Japan)         Sieboldi  (jTapan)  hexagonoptera            "onenta  is  Qapan) 

Aspidium  cxistatum       •Fortune!  (Japan)       "varia  (China)  polypodioidcs               pennsylvanica 

Cltntomanum           Dennstaedtia  puncti- Lomaria  alpina  TNcw  Polystichum      acros-      p- recurva 

fragrant                           Ibbula                           Zealand)  tichoides                Woodsia                                          » 

nevadense                 Hypolepis          mille-      chilensis  (Chili)  a.  grandiceps                glabella                                  /" 

novaboracense                 folium  (N.  Zea-      crcnulata  (Chili)  a.  incisum                     obtusa                       /    /7  ~n 

rigidom  argutum             land)                      Onoclea  s^nsibilis  Brauni                          oregana                    f           J 

smnulosum                   anihriscifolia      (S.  Osmunda          cinna-  concavum  (Japan)       scopulma               ^           ( 

thelypteroides                  Africa)                          momea  munitum    (Califor-  Woodwardia  angustir 

Asplenium  angustifo-  Lastrea                        Osmunda    Claytoni-  nia)                       •       folia 

Uum                         *atrata  India)                    ana  m.  imbncans             "japonica  (Japan) 

ebenum                       •decurrens  (Japan)       gracilis  polyblepharum  (Ja-      oricntalis  (Japan) 

•fontanum  (Europe)      fraRrans                      japonica  i»n)                           radicans              (S. 

thelypteroides              Goldiana                  •Pellwi     alro-  *proliferum  f  Austra-         Jfcurope) 

Mtcbauxi                      intermedia                       purpurea  lia)                             r.  amencana 

Botrychium    virgini*      marginalis                  *graciUs  •setosum  OaP*n)           virginica 
cum                         *opaca  (China) 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

COLOUR   IN   THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  all  who  care  for  gardens  should 
learn,  is  the  difference  between  true  and  delicate  and  ugly  colour — 
between  the  showy  dyes  and  much  glaring  colour  seen  in  gardens 
and  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  natural  colour.  There  are,  apart 
from  beautiful  flowers,  many  lessons  and  no  fees : — Oak  woods  in 
winter,  even  the  roads  and  paths  and  rocks  and  hedgerows  ;  leaves  in 
many  hues  of  life  and  death,  the  stems  of  trees :  many  birds  are 
lovely  studies  in  harmony  and  delicate  gradation  of  colour ;  the 
clouds  (eternal  mine  of  divinest  colour)  in  many  aspects  of  light,  and 
the  varied  and  infinite  beauty  of  colour  of  the  air  itself  as  it  comes 
between  us  and  the  distant  view. 

Nature  is  a  good  colourist,  and  if  we  trust  to  her  guidance  we 
never  find  wrong  colour  in  wood,  meadow,  or  on  mountain.  "  Laws  " 
have  been  laid  down  by  chemists  and  decorators  about  colours  which 
artists  laugh  at,  and  to  consider  them  is  a  waste  of  time.  If  we 
have  to  make  coloured  cottons,  or  to  "  garden  "  in  coloured  gravels, 
then  it  is  well  to  think  what  ugly  things  will  shock  us  least ;  but 
dealing  with  living  plants  in  their  infinitely  varied  hues,  and  with 
their  beautiful  flowers,  is  a  different  thing !  If  we  grow  well  plants 
of  good  colour,  all  will  be  right  in  the  end,  but  often  raisers 
of  flowers  work  against  us  by  the  raising  of  flowers  of  bad 
colour.  The  complicated  pattern  beds  so  often  seen  in  flower  gardens 
should  be  given  up  in  favour  of  simpler  beds,  of  the  shapes  best 
suiting  the  ground,  and  among  various  reasons  for  this  is  to  get  true 
colour.  When  we  have  little  pincushion-beds  where  the  whole 
"  pattern  "  is  seen  at  once  through  the  use  of  dwarf  plants,  the  desire 
comes  to  bring  in  colour  in  patterns  and  in  ugly  ways.  For  this 
purpose  the  wretched  Alternanthera  and  other  pinched  plant  rubbish 
are  grown — plants  not  worth  growing  at  all. 

When  dwarf  flowers  are  associated  with  bushes  like  Roses,  and 
with  plants  like  Carnations  and  tall  Irises,  having  pointed  and  grace- 
ful  foliage,  the  colours  are   relieved  against  the  delicate  foliage  of 
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the  plants  and  by  having  the  beds  large  enough  we  relieve  the 
dwarfer  flowers  with  taller  plants  behind.  In  a  shrubbery,  too, 
groups  of  flowers  are  nearly  always  right,  and  we  can  follow  our  desire 
in  flowers  without  much  thought  of  arranging  for  colour.  But  as 
the  roots  of  the  shrubs  rob  the  flowers ;  the  best  way  is  to  put 
near  and  around  shrubberies  free-running  plants  that  do  not  want 
much  cultivation,  like  Solomon's  Seal  and  Woodruff,  and  other  plants 
that  grow  naturally  in  woods  and  copses,  while  with  flowers  like 
Pansies,  Carnations,  Roses,  that  depend  for  their  beauty  on  good  soil, 
the  best  way  is  to  keep  them  in  the  open  garden,  away  from  hungry 
tree-roots. 

By  having  large  simple  beds  we  relieve  the  flowers,  and  enjoy  their 
beauty  of  colour  and  the  forms  of  the  plants  without  "  pattern  "  of 
any  kind.  Instead  of"  dotting"  the  plants,  it  is  better  to  group  them 
naturally,  letting  the  groups  run  into  each  other,  and  varying  them  here 
and  there  with  taller  plants.  A  flower  garden  of  any  size  could  be 
planted  in  this  way,  without  the  geometry  of  the  ordinary  flower  garden, 
and  the  poor  effect  of  the  "  botanical  "  "  dotty  "  mixed  border.  As, 
however,  all  may  not  be  ready  to  follow  this  plan,  the  following  notes 
on  colour,  by  a  flower  gardener  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the 
subject,  will  be  useful : — 

"  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
garden  is  the  placing  of  the  flowers  with  regard  to  their  colour-effect. 
Too  often  a  garden  is  an  assemblage  of  plants  placed  together  hap- 
hazard, or  if  any  intention  be  perceptible,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
the  bedding  system,  it  is  to  obtain  as  great  a  number  as  possible  of 
the  most  violent  contrasts ;  and  the  result  is  a  hard,  garish  vulgarity. 
Then,  in  mixed  borders,  one  usually  sees  lines  or  evenly  distributed 
spots  of  colour,  wearying  and  annoying  to  the  eye,  and  proving  how 
poor  an  effect  can  be  got  by  the  misuse  of  the  best  materials.  Should 
it  not  be  remembered  that  in  setting  a  garden  we  are  painting  a 
picture, — a  picture  of  hundreds  of  feet  or  yards  instead  of  so  many 
inches,  painted  with  living  flowers  and  seen  by  open  daylight — so  that 
to  paint  it  rightly  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  colours  should  be  placed  with 
careful  forethought  and  deliberation,  as  a  painter  employs  them  on 
his  picture,  and  not  dropped  down  in  lifeless  dabs." 

"  Harmony  rather  than  Contrast. — Splendid  harmonies 
of  rich  and  brilliant  colour,  and  proper  sequences  of  such  har- 
monies, should*  be  the  rule ;  there  should  be  large  effects,  each  well 
studied  and  well  placed,  varying  in  different  portions  of  the  garden 
scheme.  One  very  common  fault  is  a  want  of  simplicity  of  in- 
tention ;  another,  an  absence  of  any  definite  plan  of  colouring.  Many 
people  have  not  given   any  attention   to    colour-harmony,  or  have 
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not  by  nature  the  gift  of  perceiving  it  Let  them  learn  it  by  observing 
some  natural  examples  of  happily  related  colouring,  taking  separate 
families  of  plants  whose  members  are  variously  coloured.  Some 
of  the  best  to  study  would  be  American  Azaleas,  Wallflowers,  GMimim 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  and  Alstrcemerias. 

"  Breadth  of  Mass  and  Intergrouping. — It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  mass  of  each  colour  should  be  large  enough  to  have 
a  certain  dignity,  but  never  so  large  as  to  be  wearisome  ;  a  certain 
breadth  in  the  masses  is  also  wanted  to  counteract  the  effect  of  fore- 
shortening when  the  border  is  seen  from  end  to  end.  When  a  definite 
plan  of  colouring  is  decided  on,  it  will  save  trouble  if  the  plants 
whose  flowers  are  approximately  the  same  in  colour  are  grouped 
together  to  follow  each  other  in  season  of  blooming.  Thus,  in  a  part 
of  the  border  assigned  to  red,  Oriental  Poppies  might  be  planted 
among  or  next  to  Tritomas,  with  scarlet  Gladioli  between  both,  so 
that  there  should  be  a  succession  of  scarlet  flowers,  the  places  occupied 
by  the  Gladioli  being  filled  previously  with  red  Wallflowers. 

"Warm  Colours  are  not  difficult  to  place:  scarlet,  crimson, 
pink,  orange,  yellow,  and  warm  white  are  easily  arranged  so  as  to 
pass  agreeably  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Purple  and  Lilac  group  well  together,  but  are  best  kept  well 
away  from  red  and  pink  ;  they  do  well  with  the  colder  whites,  and  are 
seen  at  their  best  when  surrounded  and  carpeted  with  gray-white 
foliage,  like  that  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  or  Cineraria  maritima  ;  but 
if  it  be  desired  to  pass  from  a  group  of  warm  colour  to  purple  and 
lilac,  a  good  breadth  of  pale  yellow  or  warm  white  may  be  interposed. 

"White  Flowers. — Care  must  be  taken  in  placing  very  cold 
white  flowers  such  as  Iberis  correaefolia,  which  are  best  used  as  quite 
a  high  light,  led  up  to  by  whites  of  a  softer  character.  Frequent 
repetitions  of  white  patches  catch  the  eye  unpleasantly ;  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  one  mass  or  group  of  white  will  be  enough 
in  any  piece  of  border  or  garden  arrangement  that  can  be  seen  from 
any  one  point  of  view. 

"Blue  requires  rather  special  treatment,  and  is  best  approached 
by  delicate  contrasts  of  warm  whites  and  pale  yellows,  such  as  the 
colours  of  double  Meadow  Sweet,  and  OEnothera  Lamarckiana,  but 
rather  avoiding  the  direct  opposition  of  strong  blue  and  full  yellow. 
Blue  flowers  are  also  very  beautiful  when  completely  isolated  and  seen 
alone  among  rich  dark  foliage. 

"  A  Progression  of  Colour  in  a  mixed  border  might  begin 

with  strong  blues,  light  and  dark,  grouped  with  white  and  pale  yellow, 
passing  on  to  pink ;  then  to  rose  colour,  crimson,  and  the  strongest 
scarlet,  leading  to  orange- and  bright  yellow.  A  paler  yellow  followed 
by  white  would  distantly  connect  the  warm  colours  with  the  lilacs  and 
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purples,  and  a  colder  white  would  combine  them  pleasantly  with  low- 
growing  plants  with  cool-coloured  leaves. 

"  Silvery-leaved  Plants  are  valuable  as  edgings  and  carpets 
to  purple  flowers,  and  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  them  as  the 
warm-coloured  foliage  of  some  plants  does  to  their  strong  red  flowers^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cardinal  Flower  and  double  crimson  Sweet 
William.  The  bright  clear  blue  of  Forget-me-not  goes  best  with  fresh 
pale  green,  and  pink  flowers  are  beautiful  with  pale  foliage  striped 
with  creamy  white,  such  as  the  variegated  forms  of  Jacob's-ladder  or 
Iris  pseudacorus.  A  useful  carpeting  plant,  Acaena  pulchella,  assumes 
in  spring  a  rich  bronze  between  brown  and  green  which  is  valuable 
with  Wallflowers  of  the  brown  and  orange  colours.  These  few 
examples,  out  of  many  that  will  come  under  the  notice  of  any  careful 
observer,  are  enough  to  indicate  what  should  be  looked  for  in  the  way 
of  accompanying  foliage — such  foliage,  if  well  chosen  and  well  placed, 
may  have  the  same  value  to  the  flowering  plant  that  a  worthy  and 
appropriate  setting  has  to  a  jewel. 

"  In  Sunny  Places  warm  colours  should  preponderate  ;  the  yellow 
colour  of  sunlight  brings  them  together  and  adds  to  their  glowing  effect. 

"A  Shady  Border,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  best  suited  for 
the  cooler  and  more  delicate  colours.  A  beautiful  scheme  of  cool 
colouring  might  be  arranged  for  a  retired  spot,  out  of  sight  of  other 
brightly  coloured  flowers,  such  as  a  border  near  the  shady  side  of  any 
shrubbery  or  wood  that  would  afford  a  good  background  of  dark 
foliage.  Here  would  be  the  best  opportunity  for  using  blue,  cool 
white,  palest  yellow,  and  fresh  green.  A  few  typical  plants  are  the 
great  Larkspurs,  Monkshoods,  and  Columbines,  Anemones  (such  as 
japonica,  sylvestris,  apennina,  Hepatica^  and  the  single  and  double 
forms  of  nemorosa),  white  Lilies,  Trilliums,  Pyrolas,  Habenarias,. 
Primroses,  white  and  yellow,  double  and  single,  Daffodils,  white 
Cyclamen,  Ferns  and  mossy  Saxifrages,  Lily-of-the- Valley,  and 
Woodruff.  The  most  appropriate  background  to  such  flowers  would 
be  shrubs  and  trees,  giving  an  effect  of  rich  sombre  masses  of  dusky 
shadow  rather  than  a  positive  green  colour,  such  as  Bay  Phillyrea,. 
Box,  Yew,  and  Evergreen  Oak.  Such  a  harmony  of  cool  colourings 
in  a  quiet  shady  place,  would  present  a  delightful  piece  of  gardening. 

"  Bedded-OUT  Plants,  in  such  parts  of  a  garden  as  may  require 
them,  may  be  arranged  on  the  same  general  principleof  related,  rather 
than  of  violently  opposed,  masses  of  colour.  As  an  example,  a  fine 
effect  was  obtained  with  half-hardy  annuals,  mostly  kinds  of  Marigold, 
Chrysanthemum,  and  Nasturtium,  of  all  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  and 
brown.  This  was  in  a  finely  designed  formal  garden  before  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  one  of  the  stateliest  of  the  great  houses  of  England.  It 
was  a  fine  lesson  in  temperance,  this  employment  of  a  simple  scheme 
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of  restricted  colouring,  yet  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
richness  and  brilliancy,  and  well  ser\^ed  its  purpose  as  a  dignified 
ornament,  and  worthy  accompaniment  to  the  fine  old  house. 

"Contrasts — How  to  be  Used. — The  greater  effects  being 
secured,  some  carefully  arranged  contrasts  may  be  used  to  strike  the 
eye  when  passing  ;  for  opposite  colours  in  close  companionship  are  not 
telling  at  a  distance,  and  are  still  less  so  if  interspersed,  their  tendency 
then  being  to  neutralize  each  other.  Here  and  there  a  charming 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a  bold  contrast,  such  as  a  mass  of  orange 
Lilies  against  Delphiniums  or  Gentians  against  alpine  Wallflowers  ; 
but  these  violent  contrasts  should  be  used  sparingly  and  as  brilliant 
accessories  rather  than  trustworthy  principals. 

"Climbers  on  Walls. — There  is  often  a  question  about  the 
suitability  of  variously  coloured  creepers  on  house  or  garden  walls. 
The  same  principle  of  harmonious  colouring  is  the  best  guide.  A 
warm-coloured  wall,  one  of  Bath  stone  or  buff  bricks,  for  instance,  is 
easily  dealt  with.  On  this  all  the  red-flowered,  leaved,  or  berried 
plants  look  well — Japan  Quince,  red  and  pink  Roses,  Virginian 
Creeper,  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  and  the  more  delicate  harmonies  of 
Honeysuckle,  Banksian  Roses,  and  Clematis  montana,  and  Flammula, 
while  C.  Jackmanni  and  other  purple  and  lilac  kinds  are  suitable  as 
occasional  contrasts.  The  large  purple  and  white  Clematises  harmonise 
perfectly  with  the  cool  gray  of  Portland  stone  ;  and  so  do  dark-leaved 
climbers,  such  as  White  Jasmine,  Passion  Flower,  and  green  Ivy.  Red 
brickwork,  especially  when  new,  is  not  a  happy  ground  colour.;  per- 
haps it  is  best  treated  with  large-leaved  climbers — Magnolias,  Vines, 
Aristolochia — to  counteract  the  fidgety  look  of  the  bricks  and  white 
joints.  When  brickwork  is  old  and  overgrown  with  gray  Lichens, 
there  can  be  no  more  beautiful  ground  for  all  colours  of  flowers  from 
the  brightest  to  the  tenderest — none  seems  to  come  amiss. 

"  Colour  in  Bedding-out. — We  must  here  put  out  of  mind 

nearly  all  the  higher  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  flowers  ;  the  delight  in 
their  beauty  individually  or  in  natural  masses  ;  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  varied  characters,  appearances,  and 
ways,  which  gives  them  so  much  of  human  interest  and  lovableness  ; 
and  must  regard  them  merely  as  so  much  colouring  matter,  to  fill  such 
and  such  spaces  for  a  few  months.  We  are  restricted  to  a  kind  of 
gardening  not  far  removed  from  that  in  which  the  spaces  of  the  design 
are  filled  in  with  pounded  brick,  slate,  or  shells.  The  best  rule  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  bedded  garden  is  to  keep  the  scheme  of  colouring  as 
simple  as  possible.  The  truth  of  this  is  easily  perceived  by  an  ordinary 
observer  when  shown  a  good  example,  and  is  obvious  without  any 
showing  to  one  who  has  studied  colour  effects  ;  and  yet  the  very  op- 
posite intention  is  most  commonly  seen,  to  wit,  a  garish  display  of  the 
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greatest  number  of  crudely  contrasting  colours.     How  often  do  we  see 
combinations  of  scarlet  Geranium,  Calceolaria,  and  blue  Lobelia — 
three  subjects  that  have  excellent  qualities  as  bedding  plants  if  used 
in  separate  colour  schemes,  but  which  in  combination  can  hardly  fail 
to  look  bad  ?     In  this  kind  of  gardening,  as  in  any  other,  let  us  by  all 
means  have  our  colours  in  a  brilliant  blaze,  but  never  in  a  discordant 
glare.     One  or  two  colours,  useJ  temperately  and  with  careful  judg- 
ment, will   produce   nobler  and   richer   results   than    many   colours 
purposely  contrasted,  or  wantonly  jumbled.     The  formal  garden  that 
is  an  architectural  adjunct  to  an  imposing  building  demands  a  dignified 
unity  of  colouring  instead  of  the  petty  and  frivolous  effects  so  com- 
monly obtained  by  the  misuse  of  many  colours.  As  practical  examples 
of  simple  harmonies,  let  us  take  a  scheme  of  red  for  summer  bedding. 
It  may  range  from  palest  pink  to  nearly  black,  the  flowers  being 
Pelargoniums  in  many  shades  of  pink,  rose,  salmon,  and  scarlet ;  Ver- 
benas, red  and  pink  ;  and  judicious  mixtures  of  Iresine,  Alternanthera, 
Amaranthus,  the  dark  Ajuga,  and  red-foliaged  Oxalis.     Still  finer  is  a 
colour  scheme  of  yellow  and  orange,  worked  out  with  some  eight 
varieties  of  Marigold,  Zinnias,  Calceolarias,  and  Nasturtiums — a  long 
range  of  bright  rich  colour,  from  the  palest  buff  and  primrose  to  the 
deepest  mahogany.     Such  examples  of  strong  warm  colouring  are  ad- 
mirably suited  for  large  spaces  of  bedded  garden.     Where  a  small 
space  has  to  be  dealt  with  it  is  better  to  have  arrangements  of  blue, 
with  white  and  the  palest  yellow,  or  of  purple  and  lilac,  with  gray 
foliage.     A  satisfactory  example  of  the  latter  could  be  worked  out  with 
beds  of  purple  and  lilac  Clematis,  trained  over  a  carpet  of  Cineraria 
maritima,  or  one  of  the  white-foliciged  Centaureas,  and  Heliotropes  and 
purple  Verbenas,  with  silvery  foliage  of  Cerastium,  Antennaria,  or 
Stachys  lanata..    These  are  some  simple  examples  easily  carried  out. 
The  principle  once  seen  and  understood  (and  the  operator  having  a 
perception  of  colour),  modifications  will  suggest  themselves,  and  a 
correct  working  with  two  or  more  colours  will  be  practicable  ;  but  the 
simpler  ways  are  the  best,  and  will  always  give  the  noblest  results. 
There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  harmony  to  be  got  even  in  varied  colours 
by  putting  together  those  of  nearly  the  same  strength  or  depth.     As 
an  example  in  spring  bedding,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Silene  pendula 
(not  the  deepest  shade),  and  double  yellow  Primrose  or  yellow  Poly- 
anthus, though  distinctly  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  yet  are  of  such  tender 
and  equal  depth  of  colouring,  that  they  work  together  charmingly, 
especially  if  they  are  further  connected  with  the  gray-white  foliage  of 
Cerastium. — G.  J." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FRAGRANCE. 

A  MAN  who  makes  a  garden  should  have  a  heart  for  plants  that  Have 
the  gift  of  sweetness  as  well  as  beauty  of  form  or  colour.  And  what  a 
mystery  as  well  as  charm — wild  Roses  sweet  as  the  breath  of  heaven, 
and  wild  Roses  of  repulsive  odour  all  bom  of  the  earth-mother,  and  it 
may  be  springing  from  the  same  spot.  Flowers  sweet  at  night  and 
scentless  in  the  day ;  flowers  of  evil  odour  at  one  hour  and  fragrant 
at  another  ;  plants  sweet  in  breath  of  blossom,  but  deadly  in  leaf  and 
sap  ;  Lilies  sweet  as  they  are  fair,  and  Lilies  that  must  not  be  let 
into  the  house  ;  with  bushes  in  which  all  that  is  delightful  in  odour 
permeates  to  every  March-daring  bud.  The  Grant  Aliens  of  the  day, 
who  tell  us  how  the  Dandelion  sprang  from  the  Primrose  some 
millions  of  years  ago,  would  no  doubt  explain  all  these  things  to  us, 
or  put  long  names  to  them — what  Sir  Richard  Owen  used  to  call 
"  conjectural  biology," — but  we  need  not  care  where  they  leave  the 
question,  for  to  us  is  given  this  precious  fragrance,  happily  almost 
without  effort,  and  as  free  as  the  clouds  from  man's  power  to  spoil. 

Every  fertile  country  has  its  fragrant  flowers  and  trees  ;  alpine 
meadows  with  Orchids  and  mountain  Violets  ;  the  Primrose-scented 
woods.  Honeysuckle-wreathed  and  May-frosted  hedgerows  of  Britain  ; 
the  Cedars  of  India  and  of  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Lebanon  ; 
trees  of  the  same  stately  order,  perhaps  still  more  fragrant  in  the 
warmer  Pacific  breezes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Oregon,  where 
the  many  great  Pines  often  spring  from  a  carpet  of  fragrant  Ever- 
greens, and  a  thousand  flowers  which  fade  away  after  their  early 
bloom,  and  stand  withered  in  the  heat,  while  the  tall  Pines  overhead 
distil  for  ever  their  grateful  odour  in  the  sunny  air.  Myrtle,  Rosemary, 
and  Lavender,  and  all  the  aromatic  bushes  and  herbs  clothing  the  little 
capes  that  jut  into  the  great  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  Greece, 
Italy,   Sicily,   and    Corsica  ;  garden    islands   scattered   through   vast 
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Pacific  seas,  as  stars  are  scattered  in  the  heavens  ;  enormous  tropical 
forests,  little  entered  by  man,  but  from  which  he  gathers  on  the  out- 
skirts treasures  for  stove  and  greenhouse  ;  great  island  gardens  like 
Java  and  Ceylon  and  Borneo,  rich  in  spices  and  lovely  plant  life ; 
Australian  bush,  with  plants  strange  as  if  from  another  world,  but 
often  most  delicate  in  odour  even  in  the  distorted  fragments  of  them 
we  see  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  fragile  flower-vases  these  sweet  odours 
flow ;  they  breathe  through  leaf  and  stem,  and  the  whole  being  of 
many  trees  and  bushes,  from  the  stately  Gum  trees  of  Australia  to 
the  sweet  Verbena  of  Chili.  Many  must  have  felt  the  charm  of  the 
strange  scent  of  the  Box  bush  before  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  told  us 
of  its  "  breathing  the  fragrance  of  eternity."  The  scent  of  flowers  is 
often  cloying,  as  of  the  Tuberose,  while  that  of  leaves  is  often  delicate 
and  refreshing,  as  in  the  budding  Larch,  and  in  the  leaves  of  Balm  iind 
Rosemary,  while  fragrance  is  often  stored  in  the  wood,  as  in  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  and  many  other  trees,  and  even  down  through  the  roots. 

It  is  given  to  few  to  see  many  of  these  sweet  plants  in  their 
native  lands,  but  we  who  love  our  gardens  may  enjoy  many  of  them 
about  us,  not  merely  in   drawings  or  descriptions,  but  the  living, 
breathing  things  themselves.     The  Geraniums  in  the  cottage  window 
bring  us  the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  South  African  hills  ;  the  Lavender 
bush  of  the  sunny  hills  of  Provence,  where  it  is  at  home ;  the  Roses 
in  the  garden  bring  near  us  the  breath  of  the  wild  Roses  on  a  thou- 
sand hills  ;  the  sweet  or  pot  herbs  of  our  gardens  are  a  gift  of  the 
shore-lands  of  France  and  Italy  and  Greece.     The  Sweet  Bay  bush 
in   the   farmer's   or   cottage  garden   comes  with  its  story  from  the 
streams  of  Greece,  where  it  seeks  moisture  in  a  thirsty  land  along 
with  the  wild  Olive  and  the  Arbutus.     And  this  Sweet  Bav  is  the 
Laurel  of  the  poets,  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  poet  and  artist 
nations  of  the  earth — the  Laurel  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  used  in  many 
ways   in  his  worship,  as  we  may  see  on  coins,  and  in  many  other 
things   that  remain  to  us  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  past.     The 
Myrtle,  of  less  fame,  but  also  a  sacred  plant  beloved  for  its  leaves 
and  blossoms,  was,  like  the  Laurel,  seen  near  the  temples  of  the  race 
who  built  their  temples  as  the  Lily  is  built,  whose  song  is  deathless,  and 
the  fragments  of  whose  art  is  Despair  to  the  artist  of  our  time.     And 
thus  the  fragrant  bushes  of  our  gardens  may  entwine  for  us,  apart 
from  their  gift  of  beauty,  living  associations  and  beautiful  thoughts 
for  ever  famous  in  human  story. 

It  is  not  only  odours  of  trees  and  flowers  known  to  all  we  have 
to  think  of,  but  also  many  delicate  ones,  less  known,  perhaps,  by 
reason  of  the  blossoms  that  give  them  being  without  showy  colour,  as 
the  wild  Vine,  the  Sweet  Vernal,  Lemon,  and  other  Grasses.  And 
among  these  modest  flowers  there  are  none  more  delicate  in  odour 
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than  the  blossoms  of  the  common  white  Willow,  the  yellow-twigged 
and  the  other  Willows  of  Britain  and  Northern  Europe,  which  are  all 
the  more  grateful  in  air  coming  to  us 

O'er  the  northern  moorland,  o'er  the  northern  loam. 

What  is  the  lesson  these  sweet  flowers  have  for  us  ?  They  tell  us 
— if  there  were  no  other  flowers  to  tell  us — that  a  garden  should  be  a 
living  thing ;  its  life  not  only  fair  in  form  and  lovely  in  colour,  but  in 
its  breath  and  essence  coming  from  the  Divine.  They  tell  us  that  the 
very  common  attempt  to  conform  their  fair  lives  into  tile  or  other 
patterns,  to  clip  or  set  them  out  as  so  much  mere  colour  of  the  paper- 
stainer  or  carpet-maker,  is  to  degrade  them  and  make  our  gardens  ugly 
and  ridiculous,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Nature  and  of  true  art.  Yet 
many  of  these  treasures  for  the  open  garden  have  been  shut  out  of  our 
thoughts  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  that  did  not 
make  showy  colour  and  lend  itself  to  crude  ways  of  setting  out  flowers. 

Of  the  many  things  that  should  be  thought  of  in  the  making  of  a 
garden  to  live  in,  this  of  fragrance  is  one  of  the  first  And,  happily, 
among  every  class  of  flowers  which  may  adorn  our  open-air  gardens 
there  are  fragrant  things  to  be  found.  Apart  from  the  groups  of  plants 
in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  fragrant,  as  in  Roses,  the  annual  and 
biennial  flowers  of  our  gardens  are  rich  in  fragrance — Stocks,  Mignon- 
ette, Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultan,  Wallflowers,  double  Rockets,  Sweet 
Scabious,  and  many  others.  These,  among  the  most  easily  raised  of 
plants,  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  cottage  gardeners.  The  garden 
borders  of  hardy  flowers  bear  for  us  odours  as  precious  as  any  breath  of 
tropical  Orchid,  from  the  Lily-of-the- Valley  to  the  Carnation,  this  last 
yielding,  perhaps,  the  most  grateful  fragrance  of  all  the  flowering  host  in 
our  garden  land.  In  these  borders  are  things  sweeter  than  words  may 
tell  of — Woodruff",  Balm,  Pinks,  Violets,  garden  Primroses,  Poly- 
anthuses, Day  and  other  Lilies,  early  Iris,  Narcissus,  Evening  Prim- 
roses, Mezereon,  and  Pansies  delicate  in  their  sweetness. 

No  one  may  be  richer  in  fragrance  than  th^  wise  man  who  plants 
hardy  shrubs  and  flowering  trees — Magnolia,  May,  Daphne,  Lilac, 
Wild  Rose,  Azalea,  Honeysuckle — names  each  telling  of  whole 
families  of  fragrant  things.  From  the  same  regions  whence  come  the 
Laurel  and  the  Myrtle  we  have  the  Laurustinus,  beautiful  in  our  sea- 
coast  and  warmer  districts,  and  many  other  lovely  bushes  happy 
in  our  climate ;  one,  the  Wintersweet,  pouring  out  delicious  frag- 
rance in  mid-winter ;  Sweet  Gale,  Allspice,  and  the  delightful  little 
Mayflower  that  creeps  about  in  the  woodland  shade  in  North  America. 
So,  though  we  cannot  boast  of  Lemon  or  Orange  groves,  our  climate 
is  kind  to  many  lovely  and  fragrant  shrubs. 

Even  our  ugly  walls  may  be  sweet  gardens  with  Magnolia,  Honey- 
suckle Clematis,  Sweet  Verbena,  and  the  delightful  old  Jasmine,  still 
clothing  many  a  house  in  London.     Most  precious  of  all,  however, 
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are  the  noble  climbing  Tea  Roses  raised  in  our  own  time.  Among 
the  abortions  of  this  century  these  are  a  real  gain — the  loveliest  flowers 
ever  raised  by  man.  Noble  in  form  and  colour,  and  scented  as 
delicately  as  a  June  morn  in  alpine  pastures,  with  these  most  precious 
of  garden  Roses  we  could  cover  all  the  ugly  walls  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  Heaven  knows  many  of  them  are  in  want  of  a  veil. 
Some  Fragrant  Plants  for  British  Gardens. 


E^'^ph™, 
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Km)^"h1a  """ 

Aailu 

Crape  Hyadinl 
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Southernwood 
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Ulac  Pelargofi 

Uly  Phlo. 

Lily-of.Ihe-Valley  Polyanil 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SIMPLER  FLOWER  GARDEN 
PLANS  AND  THE  RELA- 
TION OF  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN   TO   THE   HOUSE. 

A  GREAT  waste  is  owing  to 
frivolous  and  thoughtless  "de- 
sign "  as  to  plan  and  shapes  of 
the  beds  in  the  flower-garden. 
What  a  vision  opens  out  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  design  of 
the  flower  garden  when  he 
thinks  of  the  curiosities  and 
vexations  in  the  forms  of  beds 
in  almost  every  land  where  a 
flower  garden  exists !  The 
gardener  is  the  heir — to  his 
great  misfortune — of  much  use- 
less complexity  and  frivolous 
design,  bom  of  applying  con- 
ventional designs  to  the  ground. 
These  designs  come  to  us  fronn 
a  remote  epoch,  and  the  design- 
ing of  gardens  being  from  very 
early  times  in  the  hands  of  the 
decorative  "  artist,"  the  garden 
was  subjected  to  their  will, 
and  in  our  own  days  we  even 
see  gardens  laid  without  the 
Typ,  o(  «n.pi,x  1^™.  ^^^^^  "f  ^^  <■"  »"  slightest  relation  to  garden  use, 
difficult  to  plant,  and  costly  to 
form  and  to  keep  in  order.  At  South  Kensington  the  elaborate 
tracery  of  sand  and  gravel  was  attractive  to  some  when  first  set-out. 
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but  it  soon  turned  to  dust  and  ashes.  It  was,  indeed,  to  a  great 
extent  formed  of  broken  brickdust,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  gardener  and  his  flowers.  The  colours  were  supplied  from  the 
building  sheds,  where  boys  were  seen  pounding  up  bricks  and  slates, 
and  beds  were  made  of  silver  sand,  so  that  no  gardener  could  dis- 
figure them.  The  Box  edgings  of  beds  a  foot  wide  or  smaller  soon 
got  out  of  order,  and  after  a  few  years  the  whole  thing  was  painful  to 
see,  while  good  gardeners  were  wasting  precious  time  trying  to  plant 
paltry  beds  in  almost  every  frivolous  device  known  to  the  art  of  con- 
ventional design. 

Even  where  such  extravagances  were  never  attempted  we  see  the 
evil  of  the  same  order  of  ideas,  and  in^  inany  gardens  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  beds  to  the  groundjever  occurs  to  the  designer,  but  a 
design  has  been  takenLPut  of  some  old  book.  Ff  the  ground  does  not 
suit  the  plan,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  ground  and  all  who  have  to 
work  on  it.  The  results  of  this  style  of  forming  beds  the  cottage 
gardens  escaped  from,  the  space  being  small  and  the  cottage  gardener 
content  with  the  paths  about  his  door.  To  some  people  this  objection 
on  my  part  to  intricate  design  is  mistaken  for  an  objection  to  formality 
altogether.  Now  there  are  bold  spirits  who  do  not  mind  setting 
their  houses  among  rocks  and  heather,  but  we  niust  cultivate,  a  jlpwec, 
garden,  and  simplicity  as  tp  fr^fm  c\^  the  beds  should  be  the  rule  in.  it 
There  are  many  ways  of  growing  flowers  and  all  sorts' ot  situations  fit 
for  them,  but  the  flower  garden  itself  near  the  house  must  be  laid 
out  with  formal  beds,  or  else  we  cannot  cultivate  the  flowers  or  get 
atout  the  ground  with  ease.  It  is  a  question  of  right  and  wrong 
formality.  The  beds  in  my  own  work  are,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
plans  here  given,  as  formal  as  any,  but  simpler,  and  are  made  on 
the  ground  and  to  the  ground.  Our^  object  should  Jjg  to  see  the 
flowers  and  not  the  beds,  so  that  while  we  have'aTT  the- advantage 
of  mass  and  depth  of  soil,  and  all  the  good  a  bed  can  give  for  con- 
venience of  working  or  excellence  of  growth,  we  should  take  little 
pride  in  its  form,  and  plant  it  so  that  we  may  see  the  picturesque 
effects  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  forget  the  form  of  the  bed  in 
the  picture.  '  '^c- 1   f  i         t .    .  •  '  ^  . 

The  relation  01  the  beds  to  each  other  is  often  much  too  complex 
and  there  is  little  freedom.  Designs  that  were  well  enough  for 
furniture  or  walls  or  panels  when  applied  to  the  garden  gave  us  a 
new  set  of  difficulties.  Carried  out  in  wood  or  in  the  carpet  they 
answer  their  purpose,  if  we  like  them ;  but  a  flower  bed  is  a  thing 
for  much  work  in  cultivating,  arranging  and  keeping  it,  and  it  is 
best  to  see  that  we  are  not  hindered  by  needless  complexities  in  deal- 
ing with  the  beds.  In' good  plans  there  is  no  difficulty  of  access, 
no  small  points  to  be  cut  in  Grass  or  othcmiaterial,  tw^- vexatious 
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obstruction  to  work,  but  beds  as  airy  and  simple  as  possible  and 
giving  us  much  more  room  for  flowers  than  beds  of  the  ordinary 
type.  The  plans  given  are  those  of  wholly  different  kinds  of 
gardens. 

The  next  plan  is  that  of  the  gardener's  house  at  Uffing^on,  near 
Stamford ;  it  is  an  example  of  the  older-fashioned  garden  not  un- 
common before  nearly  all  old  gardens  were  altered  for  the  sake  of 
the  Perilla  and  its  few  companions.  At  one  end  of  the  little  garden 
is  the  gardener's  house,  and  high  walls  surround  the  rest  of  the  garden, 
so  that  there  is  shelter  and  every  comfort  for  the  plants.  The  garden 
is  simply  laid  out  to  suit  the  ground,  the  plants — Roses  and  hardy 
flowers  in  great  variety,  a  plan  which  admits  of  delightful  effect  in 
such  walled  gardens.  Picturesque  masses  of  Wistaria  covered  one 
side  of  the  wall  and  part  of  the  house — the  whole  was  a  picture  in 
the  best  sense  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  garden  enclosures 
anything  more  delightful  during  more  than  half  the  year. 

The  main  drawback  in  gardens  of  this  sort  in  the  old  days  was 
the  absence  of  grouping  or  any  attempt  to  hold  "  things  together  " 
— a  fault  which  is  easily  got  over.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  scattering 
things  one  likes  all  over  the  beds  at  equal  distances,  and,  without 
**  squaring "  them  in  any  stupid  way,  to  keep  them  rather  more 
together  in  natural  groups,  in  which  they  are  more  effective, 
and  in  winter  it  is  much  easier  to  remember  where  they  are. 
In  this  way,  too,  it  is  easy  to  give  a  somewhat  distinct  look 
to  each  part  of  the  garden.  Box  edgings  may  be  used  in  such  a 
garden,  and  where  they  thrive  and  are  well  kept  they  are  very  pretty 
in  effect,  but  always  distinctly  inferior  to  a  stone  edging  because 
more  troublesome,  and  also  because  dwarf  plants  cannot  grow  over 
them  here  and  there  as  they  can  over  a  rough  edging  of  natural 
stone,  the  best  of  all  edgings. 

Flower  Garden  of  Tudor  House. — This  shows  two  flower 

gardens  close  to  a  Tudor  house,  with  a  garden  door  from  the  house 
into  each.  One  being  small  (that  on  the  south),  it  was  thought 
better  to  devote  it  all  to  flowers  and  the  necessary  walks,  all  being 
done  with  a  view  to  simplicity  of  culture  and  good  effect  of  the 
plants.  In  the  other  garden,  there  being  more  space,  the  lawn  is 
left  open  in  the  centre,  while  all  round  and  convenient  to  the  walk 
are  simple,  bold  beds  easy  to  deal  with,  and  also  spaced  in  a  free 
and  open  way  for  people  to  get  among  them  or  about  the  lawn. 
The  little  south  garden  being  much  frequented  in  all  weathers,  and 
the  paths  among  the  beds  rather  small,  it  was  thought  best  to  pave 
them  with  old  flagstones,  and  that  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  because 
rolling  and  much  weeding  are  thereby  avoided  and  the  walks  are 
pleasant  to  walk  or  work  on  at  all  seasons. 
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South  of  the  house  and  of  these  gardens  there  is  an  open,  airy 
meadow  lawn,  the  Grass  of  which  is  studded  with  many  bulbs  that 
flower  in  the  spring.     The  vigorous  kinds  of  spring  bulbs  are  grown  in 
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Sheltered  little  garden  in  front  of  gardener's  houfse  at    Uffington,    Stamford,   with   simple   beds  of  Roses 

and  hardy  flowers.    The  space  enclosed  in  walls. 


great  quantities  in  this  field,  and  only  the  choicer  and  rarer  early  bulbs 
are  put  among  the  Roses  and  other  flowers  in  the  flower  garden  proper, 
which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  finest  hardy  flowers  of  summer  and  to 
Tea  Roses. 
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Hawley. — This  garden  shows  two  essential  things  in  the  art  of 
garden-design  :  First,  the  general  idea  of  this  book  that  it  is  by  well 
studying  the  ground  itself,  rather  than  bringing  in  any  conven- 
tional plans,  we  arrive  at  the  best  results.  Gardening  is  so  pleasant 
in  many  ways  that  almost  any  plan  may  pass  for  pretty  and  yet 
be  far  from  being  the  most  artistic  result  that  could  be  got  among  a 
given  set  of  conditions,  or  difficulties  it  may  be  of  ground.  If  in  such 
a  case  we  adopt  such  plans  as  are  sent  out  from  offices  both  in 
France  and  England,  it  is  possible  that  (with  considerable  cost)  we 
may  adapt  them  to  the  situation,  but  assuredly  that  way  cannot  give 
us  the  most  artistic  result 

The  second  point  is,  that  where  the  vegetation  of  a  place  has 
distinct  characters  of  its  own,  these  should  be  made  the  most  of.  If 
this  were  the  case  generaUy  we  should  see  much  less  of  the  stereo- 
typed in  gardeA-design.  This  garden  is  in  the  charming  Pine  district 
of  Hampshire — the  Fine,  beautiful  in  groups  and  in  distant  effects, 
and  this  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  Pine  look  of  the  place 
preserved  in  all  ways,  and  even  heightened  where  it  could  be  done  with 
good  effect.  These  Pine  groups  and  masses  were  naturally  more  of 
the  framework  of  the  garden — the  woods  and  trees  surrounding  it. 
The  next  thing  done  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  vegetation 
of  the  ground  apart  from  the  trees  e,g,,  the  heathy  vegetation  of  the 
country,  and  instead  of  destroying  it  for  turf  or  any  of  the  usual 
featuresof  agarden,preservingall  its  prettiest  effects,  its  groups  of  Heath, 
wild  Fern,  and  some  Birch  and  Broom.  Enough  mown  grass  being 
left  to  walk  upon  outside  the  garden,  it  was  thought  the  prettiest 
thing  instead  of  a  shaven  lawn  would  be  to  leave  the  wild  Heaths  and 
bushes  and  grass  of  the  country,  here  and  there  scattering  a  few  bulbs 
on  the  grass,  but  generally  leaving  things  as  nature  had  left  them. 
The  walks,  instead  of  following  the  French  sections  of  eggs  pattern  or 
the  conventional  serpentine  walks  of  some  landscape  work  were  made 
in  the  line  of  easiest  grade  and  where  they  were  most  wanted — ^and 
are  not  more  in  number  or  area  than  were  necessary.  There  was  no 
attempt  made  to  make  the  walks  conform  to  any  preconceived  idea. 
The  grass  walk  under  the  Oaks  was  suggested  by  the  Oaks  them- 
selves, and  it  is  very  pretty  in  effect.  Originally  several  terraces 
had  been  run  up  at  all  sorts  of  awkward  angles,  and  the  ground 
was  consequently  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  can  well  be 
imagined ;  these  were  thrown  into  one  simple  terrace  round  the 
house  planned  in  due  relation  to  its  needs  and  the  taste  of  the 
owner.  The  flower  garden  was  laid  out  in  simple  beds  as  shown 
on  the  plan,  and  below  these  the  necessary  grass  walks  lead  out 
towards  the  open  country.  Once  free  of  the  flower  garden  and  the 
walk  leading  to  it  the  ground  took  its  natural  disposition  again.     The 
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kitchen  garden  had  been  in  its  present  place  originally ;  its  position 
could  not  be  changed,  and  was  therefore  accepted  and  walled  round 
with  Oak.  The  whole  garden  is  quit©  distinct  from  any  other,  which 
in  itself  is  a  great  point  This  garden  was,  as  I'thmk  all  gardens 
ought  to T>e,  marked  out  on  the  ground  itself  without  the  intervention 
of  any  plan.  A  plan  is  always  a  feeble  substitute  for  the  ground,  and 
even  if  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  cost  has  still  to  be  adapted 
to  the  ground.  The  plan  shown  in  the  engraving  was  made  after 
my  work  was  done. 

Shrubland  Park. — The  plan  here  given  is  that  of  the  new 
flower  garden  at  Shrubland  Park,  which  is  situated  exactly  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  tells  its  own  story.  It  shows  the  simple  form 
of  beds  adopted,  planned  to  suit  their  places,  in  lieu  of  the  complex 
pattern  beds  for  carpet  bedding,  sand,  coloured  brick,  and  also  the 
change  from  such  gardening  to  true  flower-gardening.  The  names  of 
the  plants  used  are  printed  in  position,  but  the  actual  way  of  grouping 
cannot  well  be  shown  in  such  a  plan — the  plants  are  not  in  little  dots, 
but  in  easy,  bold  groups  here  and  there. running  together.  The  flower 
gardening  adopted  is  permanent,  />.,  there  is  no  moving  of  things 
in  the  usual  wholesale  way  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  beds  are 
planted  to  stay,  and  that  excludes  spring  gardening  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  But  many  early  spring  flowers  are  used  in  the  garden,  the 
mainstay  of  which  is  summer  and  autumn  flowers,  the  period  chosen 
for  beauty  being  that  when  the  house  is  occupied  and  all  beautiful 
hardy  flowers  from  Roses  to  Pansies  that  flower  from  May  to 
November  are  those  preferred.  There  is  no  formality  or  repetition 
in  the  flower  planting  but  picturesque  groups,  here  and  there  running 
together,  and  sometimes  softened  by  dwarf  plants  running  below 
the  taller  ones.  The  beds  are  set  in  a  pleasant  lawn,  and  there 
is  easy  access  to  them  in  all  directions  from  the  grass.  The  area  of 
gravel  was  much  greater  in  the  old  plan  than  in  the  present  one,  in 
which  what  is  essential  only  for  free  access  to  the  garden  is  given. 

Evergreen  Flower  Garden  in  Surrey  Villa. — Bearing  in 

mind  the  conventional  bareness  and  hardness  of  the  common  garden 
^f  our  own    day,   there  is   no    improvement    greater   than    results 
/from  breaking  into  this  by  permanent  planting   of  things  of  a  bushy 
/kind.     The  plan  of  this   garden  shows  a  choice  evergreen  garden 
(  instead  of  the  usual  summer  planting  and  autumnal  death.     The  beds 
are  simple  and  planted  with  choice  shrubs,  not  crowded,  but  leaving 
room  for  different  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  so  as  to  get  the  relief  of 
flower  and  shrub,  and  the  charm  of  beds  alive  and  filled  at  all  times. 
Most  of  the  evergreens  (like  Kalmia,  Japanese  Andromeda,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons of  beautiful  colour)  are  choice  flowering  ones,  so  that  we 
have  bloom  in  spring  and  summer ;  and  after,  or  with  the  shrubs,  the 
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flowers  between.  Such  a  garden  in  pure  air  well  begun  might  be  al- 
most permanent,  because  in  such  soils  as  these  light  peaty  Surrey  soils, 
the  shrubs  would  thrive  for  many  years  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Lilies  and  choice  bulbs  between,  only  slight  changes  and  ad- 
ditions being  required  from  time  to  time.  Many  large  gardens,  which 
in  similar  soils  are  bare  even  in  early  summer,  might  thus  be  made 
charming  and  graceful  gardens  throughout  the  year,  and,  if  this  way 
is  not  so  loud  in  colour  as  other  ways  of  flower-gardening,  it 
suits  certain  positions  well.  This  way  of  planting  need  not  exclude 
some  summer  planting  of  the  usual  character,  in  fact  would  give 
zest  and  relief  to  it:  it  is  the  one  evanescent  system  carried  out 
everywhere  that  steals  the  varied  beauty  from  the  garden. 

BiTTON  Vicarage  Garden. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
richly  stored  with  good  hardy  flowers  of  all  English  gardens,  and, 
unlike  many  gardens  where  much  variety  is  sought,  it  is  pretty  in 
eflect  and  quite  by  itself  as  all  gardens  should  be,  and  an  example  of  a 
small  garden  of  the  highest  interest,  and  withal  of  simple  and  sensible 
plan. 

The  garden  is  not  a  large  one,  being  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
area,  and  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  or  double  square.  As  its  owner, 
Mr.  Ellacombe,  tells  us  : 

"  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cotswolds,  which  rise,  about  half  a 
mile  away,  to  the  height  of  750  feet,  and  about  15  miles  to  the  south 
are  the  Mendips.  These  two  ranges  of  hills  do  much  to  shelter  us 
from  the  winds,  both  from  the  cold  north  and  easterly  winds,  and  from 
the  south-west  winds  which  in  this  part  of  England  are  sometimes 
very  violent.  I  attach  great  importance  to  this  kindly  shelter  from 
the  great  strength  of  the  winds,  for  plants  are  like  ourselves  in  many 
respects,  and  certainly  in  this,  that  they  can  bear  a  very  great  amount 
of  frost,  if  only  the  air  is  still,  far  better  than  they  can  bear  a  less 
cold  if  accompanied  by  a  high  wind." 

The-garden  then  has  the  advantage  of  shelterj  it  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  good  aspect,  for  though  the  undulations  are  very  slight 
the  general  slope  faces  south ;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  a 
rich  and  deep  alluvial  soil,  which,  however,  is  so  impr^nated  with 
lime  and  magnesia  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  Rhododendrons, 
Azajeas,  Kalmias,  and  many  other  things,  and  it  has  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  being  only  about  70  feet  above  the  sea  level,  which  makes 
an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  growth  of  the  higher  alpines.  On  the 
whole,  the  garden  is  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  especi- 
ally for  the  cultivation  of  shrubs,  except  those  which  dislike  the  lime. 

The  garden  is  in  many  ways  an  ideal  one,  lying  deep  down  in  a 
happy  valley  and  forming  with  the  fine  old  church  the  centre  of  an 
old  world  village.     It  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  garden  of  grass  and  trees 
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and  simple  borders,  and  every  nook  and  corner  has  its  appropriate 
flower ;  in  a  word,  it  is  just  such  a  garden  as  one  would  expect  a 
scholar  to  possess  who  has  sympathy  for  all  that  lives  or  breathes  and 
who  has  given  us  such  a  book  as  "The  Plant  Lore  and  Garden  Craft 
of  Shakespeare."  The  garden  at  Bitton  Vicarage  is  no  new  garden, 
for  it  was  famous  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  Haworth  and 
Herbert,  Anderson,  Falconer,  Sweet,  Baxter  and  others  took  such  an 
interest  in  bulbs  and  hardy  flowers.  By  the  same  token  it  is  by  no 
means  a  new-fangled  garden  ;  there  is  all  due  and  proper  keeping,  but 
it  is  patent  to  any  plant-lover  that  its  owner  thinks  more  of  seeing 
his  plants  happy  and  healthy  than  he  does  of  any  unnecessary 
trimness. — F.  W.  B. 

Reserve  Garden. — We  have  an  example  in  this  plan  of  what 
is  meant  by  a  reserve  garden.  An  oblong  piece  of  ground  having 
the  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden  for  two  of  its  boundaries,  and  a  Yew 
hedge  sheltering  it  from  the  east  winds,  while  the  other  is  screened 
by  evergreen  trees,  with  which  are  intermingled  hardy  plants  of  tall 
growth.  The  plants  are  set  in  beds  without  reference  to  the  general 
effect,  and  all  the  borders,  being  edged  with  stone  dug  on  the  place, 
give  no  trouble  after  the  stones  are  properly  set ;  when  old  and  moss- 
grown  the  stones  look  better  than  anything  else  that  could  be  used — 
the  dwarfer  plants  being  allowed  to  run  over  them  and  break  the 
lines.  Every  year  the  plan  of  such  a  garden  may  be  varied  as  our 
tastes  vary  and  as  the  flowers  want  change.  A  similar  garden  ought 
to  be  in  every  place  where  there  are  borders  to  be  stocked  and 
maintained  in  good  condition,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  cut  flowers. 

Such  a  garden  may  be  made  in  any  shape  which  is  convenient  for 
cultivation,  for  access  and  for  cutting  ;  but  some  general  throwing  of 
the  ground  into  easily  worked  beds  is  desirable.  The  more  free  and 
less  hampered  with  gravel,  permanent  edgings,  and  the  like,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  future  work.  The  gardener  is  often  hindered  by  need- 
less impedimenta  in  the  flower  garden,  but  in  the  reserve  garden, 
where  only  the  cultivation  of  flowers  has  to  be  thought  of,  he  should 
be  able  to  get  to  work  at  any  time  with  the  least  possible  difficulty, 
and  in  dry  and  good  soils  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  much 
more  than  a  beaten  walk  for  the  foot  It  would  be  possible  to  do 
without  edgings  ;  but  where  edgings  are  used  they  should  be  of  a 
kind  that  might  be  removed  at  any  time,  the  best  for  this  end 
being  of  natural  stone.  The  drainage  should  be  good,  and  if  possible 
the  place  should  be  not  too  far  to  the  manure  heap,  while  the  soil 
should  in  all  cases  be  good,  as  very  often  it  has  to  give  two  crops  a 
year  ;  in  the  case  of  bulbs  that  perish  early  it  is  easy  to  get  after  crops 
of  annuals  or  ornamental  grasses. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

WALKS  AND   EDGINGS. 

Our  gardens  are  often  laid  out  in  a  complex  way :  with  so  many 
needless  walks,  edgings,  and  impediments  of  many  kinds  that  work 
cannot  be  done  in  a  simple  way,  and  half  the  time  is  lost  in  taking 
care  of  or  avoiding  useless  or  frivolous  things.  Efforts  thus  wasted 
should  be  turned  to  account  in  the  growth  of  flowers.  In  many 
large  places  there  is  no  true  flower-gardening ;  wretched  plants 
are  stuck  out  in  the  parterre  every  year,  and  a  few  stunted  things 
are  scratched  in  round  the  choke-muddle  shrubbery,  but  little  labour 
or  love  is  bestowed  on  the  growth  of  flowers.  In  others  there  are 
miles  of  walks  bordered  by  bare  stretches  of  earth,  as  cheerful  as 
Woking  Cemetery  in  its  early  years.  The  gardener  is  impotent  to 
turn  such  a  waste  into  a  paradise  ;  his  time  and  his  thoughts  are 
often  eaten  up  by  keeping  in  order  needless  and  often  ugly  walks. 
The  gardeners,  owing  to  the  trouble  of  this  wasteful  system,  have 
little  time  for  true  flower-gardening — forming  a  real  garden  of 
Roses,  or  groups  of  choice  shrubs,  or  beds  of  Lilies,  or  of  other 
noble  hardy  plants,  so  that  the  beds  may  fairly  nourish  their  tenants 
for  a  dozen  years.  Instead  of  the  never-ending  and  wearisome 
hen-scratchings  of  autumn  and  spring,  we  ought  to  prepare  one 
portion  of  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  ground  each  year,  so  that 
it  will  yield  beauty  for  many  years.  But  this  cannot  be  done  while 
half  the  gardener's  time  is  taken  up  with  barber's  work. 

Our  own  landscape  gardeners  are  a  little  more  sparing  of  these 
hideous  walks  than  the  French  ;  but  we  very  often  have  twice  too 
many  walks,  which  torment  the  poor  gardener  by  needless  and  stupid 
labour.  The  planning  of  these  walks  in  various  elaborate  ways 
has  been  supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  landscape  gardening  ; 
but  one  needless  walk  often  bars  all  good  effect  in  its  vicinity.  Flower- 
beds are  often  best  set  in  Grass,  and  those  who  care  to  see  them  will 
approach  them  quite  as  readily  on  Grass  as  on  hard  walks.  For  the 
three  or  four  months  of  our  winter  season  there  is  little  need  of 
frequent  resort  to  flower-beds,  and  for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
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turf  is  better  than  any  walk,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no 
walk  to  the  flower-garden,  but  that  every  walk  not  necessary  for  use 
should  be  turfed  over.  Few  have  any  idea  how  much  they  would  gain, 
not  merely  in  labour,  but  in  the  beauty  and  repose  of  their  gardens, 
by  doing  away  with  needless  walks. 

Gravel  Walks. — For  hard  work  and  general  use  the  gravel 
walk  is  the  most  important  of  all  for  garden  and  pleasure  grounds. 
The  colour  of  walks  is  important ;  that  of  the  yellow  gravels  being 
by  far  the  best.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  country  around 
London,  in  the  gravels  of  Croydon,  Farnham,  and  also  those  of 
Middlesex.  These  walks  are  not  only  good  in  colour  but  also 
excellent  in  texture,  consolidating  thoroughly.  It  is  a  relief  to 
see  these  brownish-yellow  walks  after  the  purple  pebble  walks  of 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  After  the  sound 
formation  of  these  walks  the  main  point  is  to  keep  them  to  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  the  place,  and  when  this  is  done  their  effect  is  usually 
right.  Even  this  excellent  gravel  is  sometimes  improved  about 
London  by  the  addition  of  sea  shells,  cockle  shells  mostly  gathered 
from  the  coasts  of  Kent ;  and,  after  the  walk  is  formed  and  hardened, 
this  is  lightly  scattered  over  the  surface  and  rapidly  breaks  down 
and  gives  to  the  walk  a  clean  smooth  surface. 

In  public  gardens  and  parks  large  areas  of  gravel  are  sometimes 
necessary,  and  in  some  ways  of"  laying  out,"  such  as  those  round  French 
chl^teaux,  wide  arid  areas  of  gravel  are  supposed  to  have  a  raison 
cTitre ;  but  in  English  gardens  they  are  better  avoided.  English 
roads,  lanes,  and  pathways  are  often  pictures,  because  consecrated  by 
use  and  often  beautiful  in  line,  following  as  they  often  do  the  line  of 
easiest  grade  or  gentle  curves  round  hills  ;  but  in  gardens,  roads  and 
paths  are  often  ugly  because  overdone,  and  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  hot  areas  of  gravel,  not  only  without  any  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  place,  but  wasting  precious  ground  that  might  be  made 
grateful  to  the  eye  with  turf,  or  of  some  human  interest  with  plants. 

Stone  Walks  in  Small  Flower  Gardens. — A  walk  which 
is  much  liked  is  the  stone  walk,  suggested  by  the  little  stone  paths  to 
cottages.  In  lai^e  open  gardens  such  walks  would  not  be  so  good,  but 
in  small  inclosed  spaces  and  flower  gardens,  where  we  have  to  plant 
very  closely  in  beds,  stone  walks  are  a  gain.  In  some  districts  a 
pretty  rough,  flat  stone  is  found,  of  which  there  is  a  good  example  at 
Sedgwick  Park.  In  cities,  when  renewing  the  side-walks,  it  is  some- 
times easy  to  get  old  flagstones,  which  are  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
I  use  such  old  stones  and  mostly  set  them  at  random,  or  in  any  way 
they  come  best.  The  advantages  are  that  we  get  rid  of  the  sticky 
surface  of  gravel  in  wet  weather  or  after  frost,  avoid  rolling  and 
weeding  for  the  most  part,  the  stones  are  pleasant  to  walk  on  at  all 
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times,  and  we  can  work  at  the  beds  or  borders  freely  in  all  weathers 
without  fear  of  soiling  gravel.  The  colour  of  the  stones  is  good  and 
in  sunny  gardens  in  hot  summers  they  help  to  keep  the  ground  moist, 
while  the  broken  and  varied  incidents  of  the  surface  get  rid  of 
the  hard  unyielding  lines  of  the  gravel  walk  and  help  the  picture. 
They  should  never  be  set  in  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  but 
carefully  in  sand  or  fine  sandy  soil,  and  the  work  can  be  done  by  a 
careful  man  with  a  little  practice.  If  in  newly- formed  ground  there 
is  a  little  sinking  of  the  stone,  it  can  be  corrected  afterwards.  Small 
rock  plants,  like  Thyme,  the  fairy  Mint,  and  little  Harebells,  may  be 
grown  between  the  divisions  of  the  stone,  and,  indeed,  they  often 
come  of  themselves,  and  their  effect  is  very  pretty  in  a  small  garden. 
Another  point  in  favour  of  the  stone  walk  is  that  it  forms  its  own 
edging,  and  we  do  not  need  any  living  edging ;  and  if  for  any  purpose, 
in  a  wet  country  or  otherwise,  we  wish  to  somewhat  raise  the  flower 
beds,  we  can  use  the  same  kind  of  stone  for  edging  the  beds. 

Grass,  Heath,  and  Moss  Walks. — Once  free  of  all  necessary 
walks  about  the  house  of  gravel  or  stone,  which  constant  work  and  use 
make  essential,  it  is  often  easy  in  country  gardens  to  soon  break  into 
grass  walks  which  are  pleasantest  of  all  ways  of  getting  about  the 
country  garden  or  pleasure  ground.  Not  only  can  we  take  them  into 
the  wild  garden  and  rough  places,  but  they  lead  us  to  flowering 
shrubs  and  beds  of  hardy  plants  and  to  the  rock  garden,  or  through 
the  pleasure  ground  anywhere,  as  easily  and  more  pleasantly  than 
any  regularly  set  out  walks.  There  is  much  saving  of  labour  in  their 
formation  because  given  sound  drained  ground  which  is  to  be  found 
around  most  country  houses,  we  have  little  to  do  except  mark  out 
and  keep  the  walks  regularly  mown ;  when  this  work  is  compared 
with  the  labour  of  carting,  the  knowledge  and  the  annual  care  which 
are  necessary  to  form  and  keep  hard  walks  in  order,  the  gain  in  favour 
of  the  grass  walk  is  enormous.  It  is  perhaps  only  in  our  country  that 
the  climate  enables  us  to  have  the  privilege  of  these  verdant  walks, 
which  are  impossible  in  warmer  lands  owing  to  the  great  heat 
destroying  the  herbage,  and,  therefore,  in  Britain  we  should  make 
good  use  of  what  our  climate  aids  us  so  much  in  doing. 

We  have,  of  course,  to  think  of  the  fall  of  the  grass  walk  for  the 
sake  of  ease  in  mowing  and  in  walking  too,  as  very  much  of  their 
comfort  will  depend,  at  least  in  hilly  ground,  on  the  careful  way 
these  walks  are  studied  as  regards  their  gradation.  There  is  really 
not  much  difference  in  the  degree  of  moisture  in  such  walks  and 
gravel  walks,  and,  besides,  so  little  use  is  made  of  walks  of  any  kind 
in  wet  weather,  that  generally,  taking  them  all  the  year  round,  they 
serve  as  well  as  any  other  where  there  is  but  gentle  wear. 

Apart  from  the  grass  walks  which  can  be  formed  in  so  large  an 
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area  of  Britain  we  may  have  walks  through  heath  and  the  short 
vegetation  that  grows  in  heathy  districts,  and  these  walks  will  be  no 
less  pleasant  than  the  grass  walks.  The  short  turf  of  the  heath,  and 
often  the  mown  heather  itself  forms  an  excellent  springy  walk,  as 
in  parts  of  Surrey.  Such  walks  want  little  making,  only  some  care 
in  laying  down  their  lines  so  as  to  take  them  into  the  prettiest 
spots  and  letting  them  edge  themselves  with  heather,  ferns  and 
Whortleberry.  But  no  more  than  any  other  should  such  walks  be 
multiplied  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and  they  ought  to  be  broad 
enough  and  airy  enough  to  take  us  in  the  pleasantest  way  to  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  garden  or  pleasure  ground  or  woods. 
In  woody  or  half  shady  places  we  may  enjoy  the  mossy  walk  as  in 
very  sandy  or  light  soils  we  may  have  a  turf  almost  of  Thyme. 

Tar  Walks. — Among  the  curious  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
ugliness  and  beauty,  we  see  often  in  country  seats  are  tar  walks,  and 
they  are  a  main  "  factor  "  in  making  many  a  garden  ugly.  They  have 
almost  every  fault  that  a  walk  could  have,  being  hideous  in  colour,  hot 
in  summer,  and  sticky,  hard  and  unpleasant  to  the  feet,  wearing  into 
ugly  holes  and  an  uneven  and  unpleasant  surface.  The  only  excuse 
that  could  ever  be  made  for  them  was  that  they  offered  an  escape 
from  continual  hoeing,  a  great  labour,  but  now  needless,  owing  to  the 
weed-killers.  If  walks  are  simply  made,  and  not  one  yard  more  is 
made  than  is  required  for  use,  the  labour  of  cleaning  is  immensely 
reduced,  and  one  dressing  a  year  of  an  effective  weed-killer  often 
keeps  them  right.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  the  colour 
of  the  tar  walk,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  and  gravel 
in  the  home  counties  and  about  London  is  so  good  in  colour,  that  one 
is  surprised  that  anybody  can  tolerate  a  tar  walk.  In  small,  close 
courtyard  gardens,  where  gravel  is  objected  to,  we  may  have  a  well- 
made  stone  walk  of  good  colour. 

Concrete  and  Asphalt  Walks. — Apart  from  tar  walks,  which 

on  hot  days  may  give  us  the  idea  that  we  are  stuck  in  a  bog,  there 
are  also  well-made  walks  to  be  had  from  concrete  and  true  asphalt. 
These  walks  have  distinct  advantages  for  courtyards  and  small 
spaces,  or  even  small  gardens  in  certain  places  ;  they  are  better  in 
colour  than  the  tar  walk,  and  more  enduring  if  well  made.  They  are 
clean,  but  they  have  certain  disadvantages  as  compared  with  stone 
walks.  They  require  a  much  more  expensive  and  careful  setting, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  more  enduring.  Also,  they  do  not  allow 
us  the  privilege  of  putting  plants  between  the  joints,  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  the  stone  walk,  which  can  be  easily  set  to  allow 
Thyme  and  dwarf  rock-plants  to  come  up  between  them  ;  and  there- 
fore in  all  districts  in  which  a  warm- coloured  stone  is  procurable, 
or  rough  flagstone  from  quarries,  it  is  very  much  better  to  use  it 
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as  we  can  always  have  gravel  for  any  roads  that  have  to  be  traversed 
by  carriages  or  carts  ;  the  space  for  concrete,  asphalt,  or  stone  walks 
is  not  considerable,  and  the  natural  material  should  be  used  wherever 
it  be  possible. 

FiX)WER  Garden  Edgings,  Live  and  Dead. 
Even  small  things  may  mar  the  effect  of  a  flower  garden,  however 
rich  in  its  plants,  and  among  the  things  that  do  so  are  cast  edgings  of 
tiles  or  iron,  often  very  ugly,  and  as  costly  as  ugly,  some  of  the  earthen- 
ware edgings  perishing  rapidly  in  frost.  But  if  they  never  perished;  and 
were  as  cheap  as  pebbles  by  the  shore,  they  would  be  none  the  less 
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offensive  from  the  point  of  view  of  effect,  with  their  hard  patterned 
shapes,  often  bad  colour,  and  the  necessity  of  setting  them  with  pre- 
cision in  cement  or  mortar  ;  whereas  the  enduring  and  beautiful 
edging  wants  none  of  these  costly  attentions.  The  seeming  advan- 
tage of  these  patterned  and  beaded  tile  edgings  is  that  they  appear 
permanent,  and  get  rid  of  the  labour  of  clipping  and  keeping  box 
edgings  in  good  order  ;  but  these  ends  are  met  quite  as  well  by  per- 
fectly inoffensive  edgings.  Edgings  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be 
divided  into  dead  and  permanent  ones  and  living  ones  formed  of 
plants  or  dwarf  bushes,  which  involve  a  certain  amount  of  care  to 
keep  in  order,  and  which  will  some  day  wear  out  and  require  a  change 
or  replanting. 
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The  true  way  in  all  gardens  of  any  good  and  simple  design  is  to 
get  edgings  which,  while  quite  unobtrusive  in  form  or  colour,  may 
remain  for  many  years  without  attention.  In  all  good  gardens  there 
is  so  much  to  be  done  and  thought  of  every  day  in  the  year,  that 
it  is  important  to  get  rid  of  all  mere  routine  work  with  edgings  of 
Box  and  other  things  that  want  frequent  trimming  or  remaking, 
in  which  work  much  of  the  labour  of  gardeners  has  been  wasted  in 
the  past 

Natural  Stone  is  the  best  of  all  materials  for  permanent  edgings 
for  the  flower  garden,  or  any  garden  where  an  edging  is  required, 
and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  get  it     In  many  districts  it  is 
quite  easy  to  do  so,  as  in  some  of  the  home  counties  the  refuse  of 
quarries  (in  Surrey  Bargate  stone,  and  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire the  flaky  stone  used  for  the  roofs  of  old  time)  is  excellent  for 
edgings.     Much   difference   will 
occur  in  stone  in  various  districts, 
and  some  will  not  be  so  good  in 
colour  and  shape  as  the  stone 
just  mentioned,  but  the  advan- 
tage of  natural  stone  in  various 
ways  is  so  great   that  even  in- 
ferior   forms    of   it    should    be 
chosen  before  any  other  material, 
In   undressed,  or  very  roughly 

dressed   natural    stone,   it   does  Edging  of  Fomi  fio-«. 

not  matter  in  the  least   if    the 

stones  vary  in  size,  as  we  have  not  to  set  them  rigidly  like  the 
cast  tiles  ;  sunk  half-way  firmly  in  the  earth,  after  a  little  time 
they  soon  assume  a  good  colour  ;  green  mosses  stain  them  in  the 
winter,  and  if  we  wish  to  grace  them  with  rock  flowers  they  are 
very  friendly  to  them,  and  Rockfoil,  or  Stonecrop,  or  Thyme 
may  creep  over  them,  and  make  them  prettier  than  any  edging 
made  wholly  of  plants,  like  Box  or  Thrift,  or  Ivy.  Unlike  the  tile, 
stones  are  none  the  worse  if  they  fall  a  little  out  of  line,  as  they  are 
easily  reset,  and  also  easily  removed  by  handy  garden  men  without 
expensive  workmen,  or  any  aid  from  mortar  or  trowel.  In  large  and 
stately  gardens  dressed  stone  may  be  used  to  frame  a  grass  plot  or 
handsome  straight  border,  but  in  most  cases  this  expense  would  be 
thrown  away,  as  we  get  so  good  a  result  with  the  undressed  stone. 
But  in  a  flower  garden  like  that  at  Shrubland  Park,  the  dressed  stone 
of  good  and  simple  form,  and  properly  set  as  it  should  be  in  such  a 
position  quite  near  the  house,  is  quite  rightly  used.  Near  cities  and 
towns  the  removal  of  old  or  haif-wom  stone  pavements,  like  the  York 
stone  used  in  London,  often  gives  us  opportunities  of  securing  it  for 
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forming  edging  ;  and  being  often  got  in  large  pieces,  it  requires  rough 
dressing  to  allow  of  its  being  firmly  and  evenly  set  in  the  ground.  I 
have  used  this  largely  for  edgings,  which  will  last  as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  remain.  The  beautiful  green  stone  of  Cumberland  would 
make  as  good  an  edging  as  one  could  desire,  and  many  kinds  of  stone 
may  be  used. 

In  districts  where  there  is  no  stone  to  be  had,  and  we  have  to  use 
any  kind  of  artificial  stone  or  terra  cotta,  these  should  never  have  any 
pattern  or  beading,  but  be  cast  in  quite  simple  forms,  never  following 
the  patterns  usually  adopted  by  the  makers  of  garden  tiles.  Certain 
inferior  forms  of  dead  edgings  should  be  avoided,  such  as  boards,  that 
soon  rot,  and  are  wholly  unfit  in  all  ways  as  edgings.  Iron,  too, 
as  used  in  continental  gardens  or  in  any  shape,  should  never  be  used 
as  an  edging,  ordinary  bricks  half  set  in  the  ground  being  far  better 
than  any  of  these. 

Grass  Edgings  sometimes  are  used  to  flower  borders,  but  are 

always  full  of  labour  and  trouble.    And  they  have  various  drawbacks, 

apart  from   the  mowing  and  edge-cutting,  chief  among  these  being 

that  the  border  flowers  within  cannot  ramble  over  them  as  they  do 

over  the  stone  edgings  in  such  pretty  ways.      These  narrow  grass 

margins  are  often  used  as  edgings  to  flower  borders  in  the  kitchen 

garden  in  places  where  very  little  labour  is  to  spare  for  the  garden, 

but,  little  as  it  is,  it  has  to  be 

given  throughout  the  season  to 

these   grass  edgings,  which  are 

worse  than  useless  as  a  finish  to 

a  flower  border.     By  these  I  do 

not  mean  the  grass  mai^ins  to 

the  garden  lawns,  or  a  carpet  of 

turf,  as  these  are  easily  attended 

to  when  the  lawn  is  being  mown. 

Bold  t^rg™„  «ig™g  ,o  rocgh  i«d«.  ^"*  ^^e  foot  widc  gfass  cdgings 

which    require  attention    when 

time  can  be  badly  spared  for  them,  and  are  often  so  narrow  that  it 

is  not  easy  to  use  a  machine  for  mowing  them. 

Box. — Of  all  the  living  things  used  as  edgings  in  gardens,  the  first 
place  belongs  to  Box,  used  for  ages  and  deservedly  liked  from  its  neat 
habit  and  good  colour.  When  there  were  many  fewer  plants  to  look 
after  than  we  have  now,  to  tend  some  miles  of  box  edging  was  often 
the  pride  of  the  gardener,  and  even  now  we  see  it  sometimes  done, 
though  the  hand  often  fails  with  the  ceaseless  care  the  edging  requires 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  it  gets  spotty  and  in  some  soils 
worn  out  and  diseased.  Where  cared  for  it  must  be  clipped  with 
much  care  and  regularity  every  May  after  the  danger  of  hard  frosts 
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is  past,  as  these  sometimes  touch  the  young  growth.  By  cutting  in 
May  the  young  growth  soon  hides  the  hard  mark  of  the  shears. 
Pretty  as  it  is  in  certain  gardens,  the  drawbacks  to  Box  as  a  flower- 
garden  edging  are  serious  ;  it  requires  much  labour  to  keep  it  in  order, 
and  not  every  garden  workman  can  clip  Box  well  ;  it  is  a  harbour  for 
slugs  and  weeds,  drying  and  starving  the  soil  near  ;  whereas  the  stone 
edging  keeps  the  soil  moist  and  comforts  the  rock  flowers  that  crawl 
over  it.  We  cannot  allow  dwarf  and  creeping  plants  to  crawl  over 
the  Box,  or  they  will  scald  and  injure  it,  but  with  the  stone,  we  are  free 
in  all  ways,  and  get  a  pretty  effect  when  Pinks  and  other  dwarf  plants, 
crossing  the  stone  edging  here  and  there,  push  out  into  the  walk  itself. 
I  like  Box  best  as  a  tall,  stout  edging  or  low  hedge,  used  in  a  bold 
way  as  high  Rosemary  edgings  are  used  in  southern  gardens,  about 
i8  in.  high,  or  even  a  little  higher,  to  enclose  playgrounds  or  separate 


gardens  or  to  mark  an  interesting  site  as  that  of  the  old  housei^t 
Castlewellan.  Sometimes  old  and  neglected  Box  edgings  grown  into 
low  hedges  are  pretty  in  a  garden,  as  in  George  Washington's  old 
home  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia.  And  low  hedges  of  Box  are 
now  and  then  a  good  aid  near  the  flower  garden  as  at  Panshanger, 

Yew,  Ivv,  Heath  and  Various  Edgings. — Among  other 
edgings  made  of  woody  or  shrubby  things,  we  have  the  Yew,which  bears 
clipping  into  edgings  a  foot  high,  and  which  might  be  worth  using  in 
some  positions,  though  much  clipping  of  this  sort  causes  much  labour 
and  to  me  sorrow.  Ivy  is  more  precious  for  its  shoots,  which  garland 
the  earth  as  well  as  wall  or  tree.  It  is  more  used  abroad  than  in 
Britain,  the  freshness  of  its  green  being  more  valued  where  good  turf 
is  less  common,  and  Ivy  is  of  the  highest  value  as  an  edging  in 
various   ways,   but   better   as   a   garland   round   a   plot   or    belt   of 
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shrubs  than  near  flower  beds,  and  it  enables  us  to  make  graceful 
edgings  near  and  under  trees.  Like  the  Box,  it  may  also  be  used 
as  a  bold  hedge-like  garland  to  frame  a  little  garden  or  other  spot 
which  we  wish  to  separate  from  the  surrounding  ground.  The  Tree 
Ivy  is  best  for  this,  but  the  common  Ivy,  if  planted  as  an  edging  in 
any  open  place,  will  in  time  assume  the  shrubby  or  tree  form,  and 
make  a  handsome  and  bold  garland.  Where,  for  any  reason,  we 
desire  Ivy  edgings,  it  is  better  not  to  slavishly  follow  the  French  way 
of  always  using  the  Irish  Ivy  for  edgings.  The  dark  masses  of  this  in 
the  public  gardens  of  London,  Paris,  and  also  in  the  German  cities 
are  very  wearisome,  and  help  to  obscure  rather  than  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  Ivy  as  the  best  of  all  climbers  of  the  northern  world. 
The  common  Ivy,  of  which  the  Irish  form  is  a  variety,  is  a  plant  of 
wide  distribution  throughout  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia,  and 
varies  very  much  in  form.  There  being  in  Britain  over  fifty  cul- 
tivated forms  of  it,  it  is  in  England  that  it  is  best  known.  The  Irish 
variety  seems  to  have  taken  the  fancy  of  continental  European 
gardeners,  and  is  much  more  cultivated  than  any  other  but  many 
of  the  other  varieties  less  known  are  more  graceful  and  varied  in 
form,  and  even  colour,  some  of  them  having  in  winter  a  bronzy  hue, 
instead  of  the  dark  look  of  the  Irish  Ivy.  Some,  too,  are  fine  in 
form,  from  the  great  Amoor  and  Algerian  Ivies  to  the  little  cut- 
leaved  Ivy.  Even  the  common  Ivy  of  our  woods  is  prettier  than  the 
one  so  much  used. 

Among  the  bold  edgings  one  sees  enclosing  the  "  careless  "  and 
broad  borders  of  Spanish  or  Algerian  or  other  southern  gardens,  over- 
shaded  by  orange  or  other  fruit  trees,  is  the  Rosemary,  clipped  into 
square  topped  bushy  edges,  about  i  J  ins.  high.  Though  tender  in 
many  parts  with  us,  it  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  on  warm  soils 
and  in  mild  districts,  and  the  Lavender  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  though  in  its  case  it  is  best  not  to  clip  it,  and  there  is  a  dwarf 
form,  which  is  best  for  edgings  to  bold  borders. 

Dwarf  Evergreen  Edgings. — Among  various  dwarf  evergreen 
shrubs  which  may  be  used  as  edgings  are  the  dwarf  Cotoneasters, 
Periwinkles,  smaller  Vacciniums,  Partridge  Berry,  the  alpine  forest 
Heath  and  some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  our  native  Heaths,  varying 
them  after  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of  plants  or  shrubs  we 
are  arranging  ;  heaths  and  shrubs  of  a  like  nature  being  best  for 
association  with  peat-loving  evergreen  shrubs,  though  they  need  not 
all  be  confined  to  these  or  to  such  soils.  Such  evergreen  edgings  of 
low  shrubs  are  often  very  useful  where  we  plant  masses  of  select  ever- 
green flowering  shrubs,  and  they  may  be  used  in  free  belts  or  groups 
as  well  as  in  hard  set  lines,  the  last  being  in  many  cases  a  sure  way 
to  mar  the  effect  of  otherwise  good  planting  in  pleasure  grounds. 
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Where  we  are  dealing  with  nursery  or  cut  flower  beds,  borders 
in  the  kitchen  garden  or  elsewhere,  no  such  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuous edging  holds.  And  in  such  cases  those  who  use  plants  have 
a  great  variety  to  choose  from  :  Strawberries,  wild,  Quatre-saison,  and 
any  favourite  larger  sort ;  Rockfoils — of  this  rich  and  varied  family 
the  Mossy  Rockfoils  make  soft  and  excellent  green  margins  to  beds 
of  hardy  flowers  ;  Houseleeks,  Stonecrops,  Gentianella,  which  forms 
such  a  fine  evergreen  edging  in  cool  soils ;  Tufted  Pansies,  Thrift, 
purple  Rock-Cresses  which  are  among  the  most  precious  of  rock  flowers 
for  eveigreen  edgings,  and  bloom  often  throughout  the  spring ;  dwarf 
Speedwells,  Edelweiss  in  open  country  gardens  where  it  thrives ; 
alpine  Phloxes,  Sun  Roses,  Arabis,  evergreen  Candytuft,  excellent  as 


While  Pink  edging. 

a  permanent  margin  to  bold  mixed  groups  of  spring  flowers  and 
shrubs  ;  Pinks,  both  white  and  coloured,  pretty  on  warm  and  free  soils, 
but  useless  where  they  are  hurt  in  winter  ;  Daisies  and  Polyanthuses 
and  garden  Primroses :  in  Scotland  and  cool  places,  the  rosy  and 
some  of  the  Indian  Primroses  make  beautiful  edgings.  Dwarf  Hare- 
bells, and  some  of  the  silvery  or  striped  Grasses  and  Moneyworts  may 
also  be  used.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  choice  one  may 
make  from  the  more  free  and  vigorous  rock  and  alpine  flowers,  the 
choice  being  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  rainfall,  and  elevation, 
or  closeness  to  the  sea,  which  is  so  often  kind  to  plants  slow  or  tender 
in  inland  situations,  like  some  of  the  grey  Rock  Scabious  which  form 
such  pretty  marginal  plants  where  they  thrive. 


THf,  E.\'CUSB  fLO^'ER  CAR  LEX. 


Pl-\sTF.(tEr.  Margins  to  Flower  Bedsi— Here  is  an  fllnstratioo 
shewing  a  wretched  mud  cA^\w^,  These  tniniatiire  ramparts,  tfaoogh 
less  common  than  fonoerty-,  are  a  blot  in 
London  gardens  and  parks.  Tbey-  are  made 
of  muddy  compounds,  and  in  addition  to 
the  offensive  aspect  of  the  little  walls  when 
fir^t  plastered  up.  there  are  the  cracks  whkfa 
''"^B^n^!«"p"v.r'^  <=""*^  after— well  shon-n  in  the  cnt.  In  a  hot 
year,  or  any  year,  it  is  madness  to  cock  the 
bedi  upon  a  little  wall  like  this.  The  proper  way  to  make  a  fknrer 
bed  \%  tcj  let  the  earth  slope  gently  down  to  the  margin,  as  was 
(he  practice  for  ages  before  this  ugly  notion  came  about 


CHAPTER    XXVIM. 

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN   IN   THE   HOUSE 

One  '.of  the  real  gains  in  any  flower  garden  worthy  of  the  name  is 
that  we  have  in  it  lovely  forms  and  delicate  colours  for  the  house,  from 
the  dawn  of  spring,  with  its  noble  Lenten  Roses  on  sheltered  borders, 
until  autumn  goes  into  winter  in  a  mantle  of  Starworts.  Many 
English  and  all  German  and  French  flower  gardens  in  parterres  ofier 
us  only  Lobelias,  and  various  plant  rubbish  of  purplish  or  variegated 
hues,  very  few  of  them  worth  cutting,  whereas  our  real  flower  garden 
is  a  store  of  Narcissus,  Azalea,  Rose,  Lily,  Tulip,  and  Carnation,  and 
all  the  fairest  things  of  earth.  All  we  have  to  care  about  is  placing 
them  in  simple  ways  to  show  their  form  as  well  as  colour.  Apart 
from  the  good  plan  of  having  a  plot  for  the  culture  of  any  flowers  we 
wish  to  cut  for  the  house,  a  true  flower  garden  will  yield  many  flowers 
worthy  of  a  place  on  an  artist's  or  any  other  table,  and  worthy  of  it 
for  their  forms,  colour,  or  fragrance.  Many  of  these,  from  the  Narcissus 
to  the  Tea  Rose,  give  flowers  so  freely  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  to 
cut ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  careful  cutting  prolongs  the  bloom  (as  of 
Roses).  Many  shrubs  we  may  improve  as  we  cut  their  branches  for 
the  house,  for  example  Winter  Sweet,  Forsythia,  and  Lilac. 

It  IS  not  merely  the  first  impression  of  flowers,  good  as  it  may  be, 
that  we  have  to  think  of,  but  the  charms  which  intimacy  gives  to  many 
of  the  nobler  flowers — some  opening  and  closing  before  our  eyes,  and 
showing  beauties  of  form  in  doing  so  that  we  never  suspected  when 
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passing  them  in  the  open  air.  In  the  changing  and  varied  lights  of  a 
house  we  have  many  opportunities  of  showing  flowers  in  a  more 
interesting  way,  particularly  to  those  who  do  not  see  them  much  out 
of  doors,  and  now  we  have  in  gardens  many  new  flowers  of  great 
beauty  of  form — Californian,  Central  Asiatic,  Japanese,  even  the 
mountains  of  China  and  India  giving  precious  things,  as  well  as  the 
rich  flora  of  North  America,  as  yet  not  as  much  seen  in  our  gardens 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  how  good  is  the  reason 
why  care  should  be  given  to  show  the  flowers  in  the  house  when  we 
have  them  to  spare  out  of  doors. 

At  first  sight  there  may  not  seem  much  against  our  doing  justice  to 
flowers  in  the  house,  but  our  flower  vases  have  shared  the  fate  of  most 


manufactured  things  within  the  past  generation,  i.t.,  they  sufler  from 
the  mania  for  overdoing  with  designs,  called  "  decorative,"  which 
at  the  South  Kensington  schools  is  supposed  to  have  some  con- 
nection with  "  art"  Every  article  in  many  houses,  being  overchai^ed 
with  these  wearisome  patterns,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
opportunity  of  "  adorning  "  our  flower  pots  would  be  lost,  and  so  we 
may  have  ugly  forms  and  glaring  patterns,  where  all  should  be  simple 
in  form,  and  modest  and  good  in  colour.  The  coalscuttle,  with  its 
"  decoration,"  does  not  stand  in  our  way  so  much  as  the  flower  vase, 
as  in  this  we  have  to  put  living  things  in  their  delicate  natural  colours 
and  shapes,  and  to  look  at  these,  stuck  in  vases  with  hard  colours  and 
designs,  is  impossible  to  the  artistic  mind. 
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And  when  we  have  seen  the  ugliness  of  much  of  this  wotk,  what  is 
to  be  clone  in  the  way  of  remedy  as  the  shops  are  so  much  against 
us?  The  first  need  is  a  great  variety  of  pots,  basins,  and  jars  or 
vases  ;  so  that  no  flower  that  garden,  wood,  or  hedgerow  can  give  us, 
need  be  without  a  fitting  vessel  the  moment  tt  is  brought  into  the 
house.  What  are  known  as  the  Munstead  glasses  are  a  great  help, 
because  their  shapes  are  carefully  made  to  suit  various  flowers,  and 
they  are  very  useful  and  good  in  form — made,  too,  of  plain  glass. 
But,  however  good  this  series  is,  it  is  well  to  use  a  variety  of  other 
things  in  any  simple  ware  that  comes  in  our  way,  very  often  things  on 
the  way  to  the  rubbish  heap,  such  as  Devonshire  cream  jars  in  brown 
ware.  Nassau  seltzer  bottles,  in  the  brown  ware  too,  may  well  take  a 
single  flower  or  branch,  while  old  ginger  pots,  quite  simple  shallow 
basins  in  yellow  ware, 
and  other  articles 
made  for  use  in  trade, 
come  in  very  well. 

There  is  no  need 
to  exclude  finer  or 
more  costly  things 
than  these  if  good  in 
shape  and  not  out- 
rageous in  colour,  but 
various  reasons  lead 
us  to  prefer  thesimpler 
wares,  in  which  the 
flowers  look  often 
quite  as  well  as  in 
any  others,  though  a 

mass  of  Edith  Giflbrd  PieoniM  in  Munnud  tiu>. 

Rose  looks  very  well 

in  a  good  old  silver  bowl,  and  good  china,  silver,  or  bronze  vases 
or  basins  may  be  used  for  choice  positions  or  occasions,  though 
it  will  generally  be  best  not  to  submit  fine  or  fragile  vessels  of 
this  kind  to  the  risks  of  constant  use.  Among  the  finest  things  ever 
made  in  the  shape  of  vases  for  cut  flowers  is  the  old  Japanese  work, 
which  is  often  as  lovely  in  form  and  as  beautiful  with  true  ornament 
as  anything  made  by  the  old  Greeks  ;  but  the  Japanese,  like  others, 
have  taken  to  "  potboiling  "  in  bronze,  and  many  of  the  things  now 
seen  at  sales  in  London  are  coarse  in  workmanship.  It  might  be 
worth  while  to  have  good  and  avowed  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
more  useful  old  form,s — the  slender,  uprising  ones  are  so  good  for 
many  tall  flowers  ;  Italian  bronze  bowls  are  often  useful  too  ;  and  the 
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darkness, within  the  bronze  vessels  tends  to  keep  the  flowers  longer 
than  when  they  are  in  glass  vessels  exposed  to  the  light. 

Japanese  ways  of  arranging  flowers  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
may  sometimes  be  practised  with  advantage ;  but,  with  a  great  variety 
and  good  shape  of  vessels,  the  Japanese  way  is  not  so  necessary  as 
a  system,  for  the  reason  that,  given  a  variety  of  good  shapes  and 
different  materials,  we  can  place  any  single  flower,  branch,  or  bunch 
in  a  way  that  it  will  look  well  with  very  sh'ght  effort  and  in  very  little 
time.  Any  way  involving  much  labour  over  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  is  not  the  best  for  us  or  for  the  result — far  from  it 


Having  got  a  good  and  constant  supply  of  flowers,  and  variety 
of  vessels,  the  question  of  arrangement  is  the  only  serious  one 
that  remains  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  if 
we  seek  unity,  harmony,  and  simplicity  of  effect,  rather  than  the 
complexities  which  we  have  all  seen  at  flower  shows  and  in  "  table 
decorations,"  many  of  them  involving  much  wearisome  labour, 
while  a  shoot  of  a  wild  rose  growing  out  of  a  hedge  or  a  wreath 
of  honeysuckle  would  put  the  whole  thing  to  shame  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ,  beauty.  In  all  such  matters  laying  down 
rules  leads  to  monotony,  and  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
ways    distinctly    apart    from    the    old    nosegay    masses    and     the 
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modern  jumble,  and  generally  it  is  best  to  show  one  flower 
at  a  time,  especially  if  a  noble  one  like  the  Carnation,  which 
varies  finely  in  colour.  The  baskets  and  basins  of  Carnations 
arranged  by  the  late  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  at  Bulwick,  were 
lovely  to  see,  and  the  best  of  them  were  of  one  Carnation  of  good 
colour.  These  were  the  flowers  from  her  fine  collection  of  outdoor 
Carnations,  so  useful  for  cutting  in  summer  and  autumn,  when 
people  are  enjoying  their  gardens.  But  the  improved  culture  of 
the  Carnation  as  a  plant  for  winter  and  spring  bloom  under  glass 
gives  us  quantities   of  this   precious   flower   for   six   months   more. 


when  the  outdoor  supply  is  over.  These  are  among  the  best 
flowers  for  the  dinner  table  as  welt  as  the  house  generally,  and  on 
the  dinner  table  the  effect,  by  artificial  or  by  natural  light,  of  one  or 
two  flowers  of  the  season,  is  often  better  than  that  given  by  a 
variety  of  flowers.  What  is  just  said  of  the  Carnation  applies  to 
various  noble  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  such  as  the  Tulip,  Narcissus 
and  Lily. 

It  is  not  only  in  va.ses  we  see  the  good  of  showing  one  flower  or 
group  at  a  time ;  a  good  result  will  often  come  through  a  single 
spray  or  branch  of  a  shrub.     The  Japanese  have  taught  us  to  see 
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the  beauty  of  form  and  line  in  a  single  twig  or  branch,  with  its 
natural  habit  shown,  apart  from  any  beauty  and  form  or  colour 
its  flowers  may  have.  This  is  important,  in  view  of  the  many 
shrubs  that  flower  in  our  climate  in  spring,  and  of  which,  if  flower- 
ing shoots  are  cut  when  in  bud,  the  flowers  open  slowly  and 
well  in  the  house.  They  are  best  placed  in  Japanese  bronze  or 
other   opaque  jars.     The   taller   Japanese   bronze  jars  with  narrow 


Fuliagc  of  Everintn  birdy  pisnl  (Epimedium.) 

necks  are  very  useful  for  these,  and  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
cut  the  bud-laden  shoots  of  Sloe,  Plum,  Apple,  Crab,  and  like  plants, 
and  put  them  in  jars  to  bloom  in  the  house.  By  this  means  we  ad- 
vance their  blooming  time ;  and,  in  the  case  of  severe  weather 
the  beauty  of  early  shrubs  may  be  lost  to  us  unless  we  adopt  this 
plan.  We  see  how  well  the  French  practice  of  growing  Lilac  in 
the  dwelling  house  prolongs  the  beauty  of  this  shrub,  and  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  do  something  of  the  kind  for  the  hardy  shrubs  and  early 
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trees  that  come  with  the  Daffodils,  but  are  not  so  well  able  to  brave 
the  climate.  These  shoots  of  early  shrubs  are  also  usually  best 
arranged  each  by  itself,  though  some  go  well  together,  and  graceful 
leaves  of  evergreens  may  be  used  with  them.  One  advantage  of 
dealing  with  one  flower  at  a  time  is  that  we  show  and  do  not 
conceal  the  variety  of  beauty  we  have.  For,  all  thrown  together, 
that  variety  will  be  much  less  evident  than  if  we  make  clear  the 
colour  and  form  of  each  kind.  Some  proof  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  best  flower  painters.  In  the  work  of  M.  Fantin- 
Latour,  for  example,  his  nosegays  of  many  flowers,  evidently  bought 
at  some  country  market  stand,  are  painted  as  well  as  his  simple 
subjects  but  these  last  are  far  the  best  pictures.  However,  there 
is  such  a  wide  range  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  woodland  and  hedgerow 
flowers,  that  we  must  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  any  general  idea 
if  it  tends  to  keep  us  from  making  the  best  of  things  in  simple  and 
ready  ways. 

Water  Lilies  and  Water-side  Plants  for  the  House. — 

Often  the  water  and  the  water-side  will  give  us  fine  things  for  house 
decoration,  and  the  new  Water  Lilies  of  rare  distinction  help  very  much, 
as  cut  in  the  freshly  expanded  state  they  keep  very  well  for  some 
days  and  give  us  quite  a  new  order  of  beauty.  For  this  purpose  we 
want  bold  and  simple  basins,  as  if  we  can  put  some  of  their  handsome 
leaves  in  with  them  the  effect  is  all  the  better.  Although  very  fine  in 
the  open  water,  where  they  do  admirably,  the  effect  of  the  flower 
near  at  hand  in  the  house  is  quite  different  and  very  beautiful,  and 
as  these  plants  increase  their  value  as  cut  flowers  for  the  house  will 
be  found  to  be  great.  There  are  also  plants  of  the  water-side  which 
may  help  with  foliage  or  flower ;  one  of  the  best  being  the  Forget-me- 
not,  which  flowers  so  well  in  the  house,  and  the  great  Buttercup. 

Leaves. — Many  as  are  the  flowers  of  the  open  air  excellent  for 
house,  the  leaves  of  the  open  air  tree  or  shrub  or  plant  are  hardly  of 
less  use  for  the  same  end :  notably  the  foliage  of  evergreen  shrubs 
in  warm  and  sea  coast  districts,  from  evergreen  Magnolia,  Poet's 
Laurel,  Cypress,  Juniper  and  Thuja,  Cherry  Laurel,  and  Bamboo ;  even 
in  the  coldest  districts  we  have  the  evergreen  Barberry,  and  more  than 
fifty  forms  of  the  best  of  all  evergreen  climbers,  the  Ivy,  and  the  Holly 
with  its  scarlet,  yellow  or  orange  berries.  The  trees  in  autumn  give 
us  leaves  rich  in  colour — Maple,  Medlar,  Mespilus,  Parrottia,  Tulip-tree 
and  many  others.  The  shrubs  and  climbers,  too,  help — Bramble,  Wild 
Roses,  Water  Elder  (Viburnum),  Common  Barberry,  with  its  graceful 
rain  of  red  berries  ;  Vines  in  many  forms  ;  hardy  flowers,  too,  help  with 
Acanthus,  Alexandrian  Laurel,  Solomon's  Seal,  Iris,  Plantain  Lily, 
Rock  plants  are  rich  in  good  leaves :  Cyclamen,  Heuchera,  Christmas 
and  Lenten  Roses,  the  large  Indian  Rockfoils  and  the  Barrenworts;  and 

Y  2 
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then  there  are  the  hardy  ferns  of  our  own  country  and  Europe,  and 
also  those  of  North  America  as  hardy  as  our  own. 

A  great  help  in  a  house  is  ready  access  to  a  handy  water  supply 
in  a  little  room,  near  the  flower  garden  or  usual  entrance  for  flowers, 
where  vessels  may  be  stored  and  flowers  quickly  arranged,  used 
water  and  flowers  got  rid  of  and  so  planned  that  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  or  whoever  arranges  the  flowers,  may  use  it  at  all  times 
without  other  aid.  This  greatly  helps  in  every  way,  and  makes 
the  arrangement  of  flowers  for  the  house  more  than  ever  a  pleasure. 


The  ChininFy  C.nmiianu 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

EVERGREEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

"  Oh  the  oak  and  the  ash  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 
They  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  country." — Old  Ballad. 

The  above  lines  might  be  worth  thinking  of  by  those  bent  on 
planting  evergreens  for  any  of  these  uses,  as  if  it  were  borne  in 
mind  that  the  evergreens  we  plant  have  to  face  winters  in  an  Oak 
and  Ash  land,  we  should  have  less  of  the  frightful  waste  owing  to 
the  planting  of  rampant  but  not  hardy  evergreens  which  perish  in 
numbers  after  hard  winters. 

There  are  no  background  hues  prettier  than  afforded  by  some 
evergreens  like  the  Yew,  Box,  and  Ilex ;  but  their  use  requires 
care ;  we  may  have  too  many  of  them,  and  they  should  not  take 
the  place  of  flowering  shrubs  and  flowers  of  many  kinds.  It 
is  outside  the  flower  garden  that  evergreens  are  most  useful  gene- 
rally, and  in  a  cold  country  like  ours,  especially  on  the  eastern 
coasts  and  in  wind-swept  districts,  Holly  banks  and  hedges  of  other 
hardy  evergreens  are  often  a  necessity.  In  our  country  we  have  the 
privilege  of  growing  more  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  than  continental 
countries,  species  resisting  winter  here  which  have  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  doing  so  in  Central  Europe. 

Noble  Native  Evergreens. — Into  our  brown  and  frozen 
northern  woods  come  a  few  adventurers  from  southern  lands  that  do 
not  lose  their  green  in  winter,  but  take  then  a  deeper  verdure — Ivy, 
Holly,  and  Yew  enduring  all  but  the  very  hardest  frosts  that  visit 
our  isles,  some  bright  with  berries  as  well  as  verdure  ;  giving  welcome 
shelter  to  northern  and  wind-swept  gardens,  and  in  our  own  time 
each  varying  into  many  noble  varieties.  These  native  evergreens 
and  their  varieties  are,  and  for  ever  must  be,  the  most  precious  of  all 
for  the  British  Isles. 

When  after  a  very  hard  winter  we  see  the  evergreen  trees  of 
the  garden  in  mourning,  and  many  of  them  dead,  as  happens  to 
Laurels,  Laurustinuses,  and  often  even  the  Bay,  it  is  a  good  time  to 
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consider  the  hardiness  and  other  good  qualities  of  our  British  ever- 
greens and  the  many  forms  raised   from  them.     If  we  are  fortunate 


enough  to  have  old  Yew  trees  near  us,  we  do  not  find  that  a  hard 
winter  makes  much  difference  to   them,  even  winters  that  brown  the 
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evergreen  Oak.  We  have  collected  within  the  past  200  years  ever- 
green trees  from  all  parts  of  the  northern  world,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  them  are  better  than  the  common  Yew,  which  when  old  is 
often  picturesque,  and  which  lives  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Of  this 
great  tree  we  have  many  varieties,  but  none  of  them  quite  so  good  as 
the  wild  kind  when  old.  In  the  garden  little  thought  is  given  to  it 
and  it  is  crowded  among  shrubs,  or  in  graveyards,  where  the  roots  are 
cut  by  digging,  so  that  one  seldom  sees  it  in  its  true  character  when  old, 
which  is  very  beautiful.  The  Golden  Yew  is  a  variety  of  it,  and  there 
are  other  forms  one  of  which,  the  Irish  form,  is  well  known,  and  too 
much  used. 

After  the  Yew,  the  best  of  our  evergreen  shrubs  is  the  Holly, 
which  in  no  country  attains  the  beauty  it  does  in  our  own  ;  certainly 
no  evergreen  brought  over  the  sea  is  so  valuable  not  only  in  its 
native  form,  often  attaining  40  ft.  even  on  the  hills,  but  in  the 
varieties  raised  from  it,  many  of  them  being  the  best  of  all 
variegated  shrubs  in  their  silver  and  gold  variegation  ;  in  fruit,  too, 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  evergreens.  Not  merely  as  a  garden  tree  is 
it  precious,  but  as  a  most  delightful  shelter  around  fields  for  stock  in 
paddocks  and  places  which  want  shelter.  A  big  wreath  of  old  Holly 
undipped  on  the  cold  sides  of  fields  is  the  best  protection,  and  a 
grove  of  Holly  north  of  any  garden  ground  we  want  to  shelter  is  the 
best  evergreen  we  can  plant ;  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  being 
rabbits,  which  when  numerous  make  Holly  difficult  to  establish  by 
barking  the  newly-planted  trees,  and  in  hard  winters  even  barking 
and  killing  many  old  trees.  As  to  the  garden,  we  may  make 
beautiful  evergreen  gardens  of  the  forms  of  Holly  alone. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  conifers  brought  from  other  countries 
within  the  past  few  generations,  as  regards  beauty  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  more  than  one  or  two  equal  our  native  Fir.  In  any  case  few  things 
in  our  country  are  more  picturesque  than  old  groups  and  groves  of  the 
Scotch  Fir ;  few  indeed  of  the  conifers  we  treasure  from  other 
countries  will  ever  give  us  anything  so  good  as  its  ruddy  stems  and 
frost-proof  crests. 

Again,  the  best  of  evergreen  climbers  is  our  native  Ivy,  and  the 
many  beautiful  forms  that  have  arisen  from  it.  This  in  our  woods 
arranges  its  own  beautiful  effects,  but  in  gardens  it  might  be  made 
more  use  of,  and  no  other  evergreen  climber  comes  near  it  in  value. 
The  form  most  commonly  planted  in  gardens — the  Irish  Ivy — is 
not  so  graceful  as  some  others,  and  there  are  many  forms  varying 
even  in  colour.  These  for  edgings,  banks,  screens,  covering  old  trees, 
and  summer-houses,  might  be  made  far  more  use  of.  In  many 
northern  countries  our  Ivy  will  not  live  in  the  open  air,  and  we  rarely 
take  enough  advantage  in  such  a  possession  in  making  both  shelters, 
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wreaths,  and  screens  of  it.     It  requires  care  to  keep  it  close  on  our 
houses  and  on  cottage  roofs  or  it  will  damage  them  ;  but  there  are 


many  pretty  things  to  make  of  it  away  from  buildings,  and  among 
them  Ivy  clad  and  Ivy-covered  wigwams,  summer-houses,  and  covered 
ways,  the  Ivy  supported  on  a  strong  open  frame-work. 
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Box,  which  is  a  true  native  in  certain  dry  hills  in  the  south  of 
England,  is  so  crowded  in  gardens,  that  one  seldom  sees  its  beauty  as 
one  may  on  the  hills  full  in  the  sun,  where  the  branches  take  a  charm- 
ing plumy  toss.  To  wander  among  natural  groves  of  Box  is 
pleasant,  and  we  should  plant  it  in  colonies  by  itself*  full  in  the 
sun,  so  that  it  might  show  the  same  grace  of  form  that  it  shows  wild 
on  the  chalk  hills.  It  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  our  native  evergreens 
for  garden  use,  making  pretty  low  hedges  as  at  Panshanger,  for 
that  purpose  for.  dividing  lines  near  the  flower-garden  it  is  better 
than  Yew  or  Holly. 

Also  among  our  native  evergreens  is  the  common  Juniper,  a 
scrubby  thing  in  some  places,  but  on  heaths  in  Surrey,  and  favoured 
heaths  elsewhere,  often  growing  over  twenty  feet  high  and  very 
picturesque,  especially  where  mingled  with  Holly.  The  upright  form, 
called  the  Irish  Juniper,  in  gardens  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  wild 
Juniper  though  more  often  grown. 

The  Arbutus,  which  borders  nearly  all  the  streams  in  Greece, 
ventures  into  Ireland,  and  is  abundant  there  in  certain  parts  in  the 
south.  This  beautiful  shrub,  though  tender  in  midland  counties, 
is  very  precious  for  the  seashore  and  mild  dis  ricts  not  only  as  an 
evergreen,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruit.  Still,  it  is  the 
one  British  evergreen  which  must  not  be  planted  where  the  winters 
are  severe  in  inland  districts,  and  usually  perishes  on  the  London 
clay. 

It  is  the  best  of  our  native  evergreens  that  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence instead  of  the  heavy  Laurels,  and  various  evergreens  not  even 
hardy,  so  that  after  a  hard  frost  we  often  see  the  suburbs  of  country 
towns  black  with  their  dead. 

Ugly    Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. — One  of  the  most 

baneful  things  in  our  gardens  has  been  the  introduction  of  distorted 
and  ugly  conifers  which  often  disfigure  the  fore-grounds  of  beautiful 
houses.  These  are  often  sports  and  variations  raised  in  modern 
days,  as  is  the  case  with  the  too  common  Irish  Yew,  It  is  not  only 
that  we  have,  to  deplore  the  tender  trees  of  California,  which  in 
their  own  country  are  beautiful,  though,  unhappily,  not  so  in  ours,  but 
it  is  the  mass  of  distorted,  unnatural,  and  ugly  forms — the  names 
of  which  disfigure  even  the  best  catalogues — that  is  most  confusing 
and  dangerous.  In  one  foreign  catalogue  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  varieties  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  in  all  sorts  of  dwarf  and 
monstrous  shapes — some  of  them,  indeed,  dignified  with  the  name 
monstrosa— not  one  of  which  should  ever  be  seen  in  a  garden. 
The  true  beauty  of  the  pine  comes  from  its  form  and  dignity,  as  we 
see  it  in  old  Firs  that  clothe  the  hills  of  Scotland,  California,  or  Swit- 
zerland. /  It  is  not  in  distortion  or  in  little  green  pincushions  we 
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must  look  for  the  charm  of  the  Pine,  but  rather  in  storm-tossed  head 
and  often  naked  stems ;  and  hence  all  these  ridiculous  forms  should 
be  excluded  from  gardens  of  any  pretence  to  beauty. 

Another  most  unfortunate  tree  in  this  way,  as  helping  to  fill  out 
gardens  with  graceless  things,  is  the  western  Arbor  vitae  (Thuja 
occidental  is).  This,  which  is  a  very  hardy  tree  but  never  a  dignified 
one,  even  where  it  grows  in  the  north  about  Lake  Superior  and 
through  the  Canadas,  is,  unhappily,  also  hardy  in  our  gardens,  and 
we  may  see  in  one  catalogue  no  less  than  twenty-three  forms  of 
this  tree  all  dignified  with  Latin  names.  There  are  plenty  of  beautiful 
things,  new  and  old,  worthy  of  the  name,  without  filling  our  gardens 
with  such  monstrosities,  many  of  which  are  variegated.  Of  all  ugly 
things,  nothing  is  worse  than  the  variegated  Conifer,  which  usually 
perishes  as  soon  as  its  variegated  parts  die,  the  half  dead  tree  often 
seeming  a  bush  full  of  wisps  of  hay. 

Evergreen  Weeds. — In  many  once  well-planted  pleasure 
grounds  the  Pontic  Rhododendron  almost  runs  over  and  destroys 
every  other  shrub,  and  hides  out  the  most  beautiful  tree  effects,  growing 
often  a  little  above  the  line  of  sight.  Even  where  people  have  taken 
the  greatest  trouble  to  plant  a  good  collection  of  trees,  the  monotony 
of  it  is  depressing ;  always  the  same  in  colour,  winter  or  summer, 
except  when  dashed  by  its  ill-coloured  flowers.  The  walk  from  the 
ruins  at  Cowdray  to  the  new  house  is  an  example  that  might  be 
mentioned  amongst  a  thousand  others  of  a  noble  bank  of  trees,  varied 
and  full  of  beauty,  but,  in  consequence  of  this  shrub  spreading 
beneath  them  all  along  the  walk,  showing  nothing  but  a  dank  wall  of 
evergreen.  How  this  ugliness  and  monotony  come  about  is  through 
the  use  of  the  Pontic  kind  as  a  covert  plant,  and  also  owing  to  its 
facility  of  growth,  the  beautiful  sorts  of  Rhododendron  are  usually 
grafted  on  it.  In  a  garden  where  there  are  men  to  look  after  plants 
so  grafted  and  pull  away  the  suckers,  this  plan  may  do,  but  when 
planting  is  done  in  a  bold  way  about  woods,  or  even  pleasure  grounds, 
this  is  not  attended  to,  nor  can  it  always  be,  so  that  the  suckers  come 
up  and  in  time  destroy  the  valuable  sorts !  The  final  result  is  never 
half  so  pretty  as  in  the  most  ill-kept  natural  wood,  with  Bracken  and 
Brier  in  fine  colour  and  some  little  variety  of  form  below  the  trees  ; 
therefore  everybody  who  cares  for  the  beauty  of  undergrowth 
should  cease  this  covering  of  the  ground  with  this  poor  shrub,  not  so 
hardy  as  the  splendid  kinds  of  American  origin  often  grafted  on  it  to 
die.  With  the  Cherry  Laurel  and  the  Portugal  Laurel  it  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  monotony  and  cheerless  air  of  so  rnany  pleasure 
grounds. 

The  nurseryman  who  grows  rare  trees  or  shrubs  very  often  finds 
them  left  on  his  hands,  so  that   many  nurseries   only  grow   a   few 
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Stereotyped  things,  mainly  those  that  grow  freely,  and,  owing 
to  the  over-use  of  weed-evergreens  like  Privet,  which  are  without 
beauty,  and  offensive  in  odour  when  in  flower.  The  presence 
of  such  things  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  miserable  aspect  of  the 
shrubberies  in  many  gardens,  which  might  be  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  with  a  varied  life.  Many  shrubs  of  little  or  no  beauty 
in  themselves  very  often  destroy  by  their  vigour  the  rare  and 
beautiful  garden  vegetation,  so  that  we  have  not  only  the  ugliness 
of  a  brake  of  Laurel,  or  half-evei^reen  Privet,  or  Pontic  Rhododen- 
dron to  survey,  but  often  the  fact  that  these  shrubs  have  overrun  and 
killed  far  more  precious  things.  And  this  nursery  rubbish  having 
killed  every  good  thing  begins  to  eat  up  itself,  and  hence  we  see  so 
many  shrubberies  worn  out. 

The  Nobler  Evergreen  Flowering  Shrubs. — It  is  not  only 

the  ill-effect  of  these  all-devouring  evergreens  we  have  to  consider, 
but  what  they  shut  out : — the  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees  of  the  highest  beauty  of  colour  as  well  as  of  foliage,  and 
the  many  hardy  Rhododendrons  of  finest  colour.  If  we  would  only 
cease  to  graft  them,  and  instead  get  them  from  layers  on  their  own 
roots,  we  should  not  be  overcrowded  with  the  R.  ponticum  of  the 
present  system.  They  are  not  only  hardy  in  the  sense  that  many  of 
our  popular  evergreens  are  hardy,  i.e.  in  favoured  districts  or  by  the 
sea,  so  kind  as  it  is  to  evergreens,  but  everywhere  in  England.  I 
mean  the  many  broad-leaved  Rhododendrons  which  have  mostly 
come  to  us  from  the  wild  American  species,  and  are  hardy  in  North 
and  Eastern  America.  Apart  from  the  use  of  such  things,  by  care- 
fully selecting  their  colours  we  may  have  not  merely  an  evergreen 
background  of  fine  and  varied  green,  but  also  the  most  precious 
flowering  shrubs  ever  raised  by  man  and  in  their  natural  forms,  often 
varying  in  fine  colour  and  form  too,  if  we  will  only  cease  to  compel 
them  to  live  on  one  mean  and  too  vigorous  shrub. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  Rhododendron  that  are  raised  from  the  Pontic 
kind  or  even  from  the  Indian  Rhododendrons,  so  far  as  tried  they  are 
not  in  any  way  so  good  as  the  varieties  raised  from  the  North 
American  kinds,  and  which  have  the  fine  constitution  of  R.  Catawbiense 
in  them,  and  of  which  many  are  hardy  not  merely  in  Old  England 
but  in  the  much  more  severe  winters  of  New  England.  Apart  from 
plants  of  these  kinds  from  layers  we  may  also  have  them  as  seed- 
lings, though  the  named  kinds  from  layers  give  us  the  means  of  group- 
ing a  finely  coloured  kind  which  may  often  be  desirable.  It  is  also 
very  probable  that  we  shall,  as  various  regions  of  the  northern  world 
are  opened  up,  introduce  to  cultivation  other  fine  wild  species,  and  get 
precious  races  from  them,  so  for  many  reasons  the  sooner  we  get  out 
of  the  common  routine  of  the  nurseries  in  grafting  every  fine  kind  we 
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already  have  on,  R.  ponticum,  the  better.  And  if  this  plan  be  wrong 
with  the  varieties,  what  are  we  to  say  to  grafting  any  of  the  fine  wild 
species  tnat  come  to  us  on  the  same  Pontic  kind  kept  in  every  nursery 
for  the  purpose  ?  For  however  vigorous  the  growth  at  first,  the  stock 
is  sure  to  get  its  head  in  the  end,  and  then  good-bye  to  the  precious 
natural  species  it  has  borne — for  no  sound  reason. 

The  Nobler  Evergreen  Trees. — Apart  from  trees  of  poor  forms, 
there  are  others  which  are  stately  in  their  own  country  but  a  doubtful 
gain  to  ours,  like  the  Wellingtonia  and  other  Californian  trees,  and  the 
Chili  Pine.  Sometimes  the  foregrounds  of  even  fine  old  houses  are 
marred  by  such  trees,  and  unfortunately  people  use  them  in  the 
idea  that  they  are  by  their  use  doing  something  old-fa.shioned  and 
"  Elizabethan,"  whereas  they  are  marring  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
and  of  our  native  trees,  often  so  fine  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  garden. 
We  ought  not  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  our  home  landscapes  by  using  such 
things,  which  are  so  abundant  in  many  places  that  the  Nobler  Exotic 
Evergreen  Trees  like  the  evergreen  Oak  are  forgotten.  This  European 
tree  from  Holkham  in  Norfolk  to  the  west  of  England  and  in  many 
gardens  round  the  coasts  of  our  islands,  is  a  noble  evergreen  tree  and 
a  fine  background  and  shelter. 

Then  there  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
evergreen  tree  ever  brought  to  our  country  and  as  hardy 
as  our  own  trees.  If  we  use  evergreen  trees  they  ought  to  be  the 
noblest  and  hardiest.  The  loss  of  this  tree  by  storms  could  not 
happen  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  if  people  went  on 
planting  young  trees.  The  many  catalogues  issued,  help  towards 
the  neglect  of  the  really  precious  trees  by  "  bringing  out "  novelties 
from  all  parts  of  the  world — absolutely  unproved  trees ;  whilst  the 
planting  of  such  grand  trees  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Ilex 
of  Europe  are  often  forgotten.  A  mistake  in  Cedar  planting  is  the 
fashion  of  only  planting  isolated  trees  with  great  branches  on  all 
sides  on  enormous  surface  exposed  to  strong  wind.  In  their  own 
country,  where  Cedars  are  naturally  massed  together,  although  the 
gafes  are  severe,  the  trees  are  not  destroyed  by  wind  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  beautiful  in  the 
"  specimen  "  way,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  beautiful  massed  in  groups. 
In  their  own  countries,  in  addition  to  being  massed  and  grouped 
together,  the  soil  is  often  stony  and  rocky,  the  growth  is  slower, 
and  the  trees  take  a  firmer  hold,  whereas  in  our  river  valleys,  where 
the  Lebanon  Cedar  is  often  planted  in  an  isolated  way,  the  growth 
is  softer  and  the  resistance  to  wind  less,  and  a  more  artistic  and 
natural  way  of  planting  would  lessen  the  accidents  to  which  this 
noblest  of  evergreen  trees  is  exposed. 
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Shelter  and  Wind  Screens  in  and  near  the  Flower 
Garden. — Few  countries  are  so  rich  in  the  means  of  shelter  as  our  own, 
owing  to  the  evergreens  that  grow  freely  with  us  and  thrive  in  seashore 
and  wind-swept  districts.  Shelter  may  be  near  flower  beds  and  distant 
or  wind-breaks,  across  the  line  of  prevailing  winds,  and  the  north  and 
east  winds,  and  may  be  of  Yew,  Holly,  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (never 
Deodar)  native  Fir,  and  a  few  other  hardy  Firs,  and  the  Ilex. 

In  old  times  shelter  was  often  obtained  from  clipped  hedges  of 
Yews  and  Limes,  but  the  fine  evergreen  shrubs  we  now  possess  make 
it  more  easy  and  effective,  as  naturally  grown  shrubs  soften  the  wind 
better  than  clipped  lines,  while  often  themselves  beautiful  in  leaf  and 
bloom.  There  is,  indeed,  in  gardens  the  danger  of  planting  too  densely 
at  first,  so  that  after  some  years  the  place  becomes  dank  and  the  very 
house  itself  is  made  cheerless.  The  pretty  young  conifers  planted  are 
not  thought  of  as  forest  trees,  and  parts  which  should  be  in  the  sun  are 
gradually  overshadowed — a  great  mistake  in  a  climate  like  ours. 

Among  the  kinds  of  shelter,  walls,  thickly  clad  with  climbers, 
evergreens  and  others,  are  often  the  best  for  close  garden  work, 
because  they  do  not  rob  the  ground,  as  almost  any  evergreen  tree 
will ;  and  in  doing  their  work,  they  themselves  may  bear  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  flowers.  Half-hardy  evergreens,  like  the  common 
Cherry,  Laurel  and  Portugal  Laurel,  should  never  be  planted  to  shelter 
the  garden,  because  they  may  get  cut  down  in  hard  winters.  But  happily, 
even  in  the  most  exposed  places,  a  good  many  hardy  flowers  may  be 
grown  with  success,  such  as  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  many  rock  plants 
which  lie  close  to  the  ground,  and  are  therefore  little  exposed  to  wind, 
and  thrive  in  exposed  places  where  soil  and  cultivation  are  not  against 
them.  English  gardens  are  often  well  sheltered  by  the  house  itself 
and  by  old  walls  and  enclosures,  so  that  in  old  gardens  it  is  easy 
to  secure  shelter  for  plants. 

Planting  Near  the  Sea. — Some  are  doubtful  of  planting  near 
the  sea,  considering  the  bleak  look  of  things  and  the  cutting  winds. 
Yet  even  in  places  where  the  few  trees  that  are  planted  are  cut  sharp 
off  by  the  sea  wind  above  the  walls,  as  in  Anglesea,  we  may  see  how 
soon  good  planting  will  get  over  difliculties  that  seem  insurmountable. 
By  the  use  near  the  sea  of  small-leaved  trees  like  the  Tamarisks, 
Sea  Buckthorn,  and  small  Willows,  we  very  soon  get  a  bit  of  shelter, 
and  by  backing  these  with  the  close-growing  conifers  like  our  common 
Juniper  and  some  of  the  sea-loving  Pines  like  Pinaster,  and  in  mild 
southern  and  western  districts  the  Califomian  Cypress  and  the 
Monterey  Pine,  we  soon  get  shelter  and  companionship,  so  to  say,  for 
our  trees,  and  fifty  yards  away  we  may  soon  walk  in  woods  as  stately 
as  in  any  part  of  the  country.     Having  got  our  shelter  in  this  way 
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the  growth  of  the  hardy  Pines  of  the  northern  world  seems  as  easy  by 
the  sea  as  anywhere  ;  indeed,  more  so,  because  if  there  is  any  one 
place  where  the  rather  tender  Pines  are  grown  well  it  is  near  the  sea 
in  places  around  our  coast,  where  if  the  soil  is  good,  one  has  not  to  be 
so  careful  about  the  hardiness  of  trees  we  select  as  we  have  to  be  in 
inland  places. 

The  Ilex. — The  evergreen  Oak  takes  a  lead  among  the  trees  near 
the  sea,  and  it  ought  to  be  largely  used  ;  but  as  it  is  not  very  easily 
transplanted  from  nursery-bought  plants,  it  is  just  as  well  to  raise  it 
on  the  place  and  plant  it  young.  Seed  may  be  scattered  with  some 
advantage  in  places  we  wish  it  to  grow  in,  as  it  grows  freely  from  seed. 

This  evergreen  oak  withstood  the  great  gales  of  1897  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England  better  than  any  other.  At  Killerton  and 
Knightshayes,  and  many  other  places  where  the  destruction  was 
greatest  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  evergreen  oak  was  not  among  the 
many  victims.  It  is  a  precious  tree  for  the  south  and  west,  and  all 
sea  shore  districts,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  among  the  crowd  of 
novelties  among  trees ;  not  one  out  of  fifty  is  worth  naming  beside  it. 
Like  many  other  trees,  it  suffers  from  indiscriminate  planting  with 
other  and  sometimes  coarser  things,  and  is  rarely  grouped  in  any 
effective  way,  although  here  and  there,  as  at  Ham  House,  Killerton, 
and  St.  Anns  we  may  see  the  effect  of  holding  this  tree  together 
in  groups  or  masses. 

In  addition  to  the  common  evergreen  trees  of  Europe,  the  Scotch, 
Spruce  and  Silver  Firs,  we  have  the  noble  Corsican  Pine,  which,  from 
its  habitat  in  Calabria  and  in  Corsica,  can  have  no  objection  to  the 
sea.  The  Pines  of  the  Pacific  coast,  too,  are  well  used  to  its  influences, 
and  hence  we  see  in  our  country  good  results  from  planting  them  near 
the  sea,  as,  for  example,  Menzies'  Spruce  at  Hunstanton,  the  Monterey 
Pine  at  Bicton,  the  Redwood  in  many  places  near  the  sea.  One  good 
result  of  planting  in  such  places  is  that  we  may  use  so  many  evergreen 
trees,  from  the  Holly  to  the  Cedar,  and  so  get  a  certain  amount  of 
warmth  as  well  as  shelter. 

Though  our  country  generally  is  not  perhaps  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  the  Cork  Oak,  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  it  is  here  and  there  seen  in 
southern  and  sheltered  parts  on  warm  soils,  as  in  certain  parts  of 
Devonshire  and  on  the  warm  side  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  even  in  good 
condition.  Of  this  fact  we  have  an  example  in  the  Cork  Oaks  at 
Goodwood,  all  that  could  be  desired  in  health  and  beauty.  This  Oak 
naturally  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  it  can  attain  the  size  of  a 
stately  tree  in  our  own  country  in  some  favoured  places,  but  the 
evergreen  oak  for  our  islands  is  the  Ilex  and  its  various  forms. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  yous  Iravailles  pour  ainsi  dire  A  cdU  de  Dieii,  voits  n'ites  que  les 
collaborateurs  de  la  loi  divine  de  la  v^gitation.  Dieu,dans  ses  atnvres 
immuabUt  ne  se  frite  pas  d  nos  cliimeres ;  la  nature  n'a  pas  de  com- 
plaisance pour  nos  faux  systimes.  Elle  est  souveraint,  absolue  comme 
son  Auteur.  Elle  rhistea  nos  tentatives  folles  ;  elle  d^joHc,et  quelqiiefois 
mdement,  nos  illusions.  Elle  nous  seconde,  elle  nous  aide,  elle  nous 
recompense,  si  nous  tonclwns  Juste  et  si  nous  travaillous  dans  son  sens 
vrai ;  mais  si  nous  nous  trompons,  si  nous  voulons  la  violenter,  la  con- 
traindre,  la  fausser,  elle  nous  donne  A  Pinstant  mime  des  dementis 
Matants  en  fails  par  la  slMlil^,  par  le  d^pMssement,  par  la  mart  de 
lout  ce  que  nous  avons  voulu  crhr  en  dipit  d'elle  et  a  tinverse  de  ses 
lois." — Lamartink,  Descouus  aux  Jardiniers. 

Cr.IPI'INc;  EVERGREEN  AND  OTHER  TREES. 

_  ..     .^.  _   .  The   Yew    in    its   natural    form    is 

,      the  most  beautiful  evei^reen  of  our 
western  world — finer  than  the  Cedar 
in  its  feathery  branching,  and  more 
beautiful  than  any  Cedar  in  the  colour 
-     of  its  stem.     In  our  own  day  we  see 
,he  same  great  order  as  the  Yew  gathered 
thousand  hills — from  British  Columbia, 
North  America  and  Europe  to  the  Atlas 
ns,  and  not  one  of  them  has  yet  proved 
beautiful  as  our  native  Yew  when  un- 
oot  or  branch.  But  in  gardens  the  quest 
exotic  is  so  active  that  few  give  a  fair 
chance  to  the  Yew  as  a  tree,  while  in  grave- 
yards,  where  it  is  so  often   seen   in  a  very  old   state,  the   cutting 
of  the    roots   hurts    the    growth,   though   there    are   Yews    in    our 
churchyards_that  have  seen  a  thousand  winters.     It  is  not  my  own  ' 
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idea  only  that  I  urge  here,  but  that  of  all  who  have  ever  thought 
of  the  beauty  of  trees,  foremost  among  whom  we  must  place 
artists  who  have  the  happiness  of  always  drawing  natural  forms. 
Let  any  one  stand  near  the  Cedar-like  Yews  by  the  Pilgrim's  Way 
on  the  North  Downs,  and,  comparing  them  with  trees  cut  into 
fantastic  shapes,  consider  what  the  difference  means  to  the  artist  who 
seeks  beauty  of  tree  form  ! 

What  right  have  we  to  deform  things  so  lovely  in  form  ?  No 
cramming  of  Chinese  feet  into  impossible  shoes  is  half  so  foolish 
as  the  wilful  and  brutal  distortion  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  trees. 
The  cost  of  this  mutilation  alone  is  one  reason  against  it,  as  we 
see  where  miles  of  trees  cut  into  walls  have  to  be  clipped,  as  at 
Versailles  and  Schonbrunn,  and  this  shearing  is  a  mere  "  survival " 
of  the  day  when  we  had  very  few  trees,  and  they  were  clipped  to  fit 
the  crude  notion  of  "garden  design  "  of  the  day.  The  fact  that  men 
when  they  had  few  trees  made  them  into  walls  to  make  them  serve 
their  ways  of- "design"  is  no  reason  why  we,  rich  in  the  trees  of  all 
the  hills  of  the  north,  should  go  on  mutilating  them  too. 

Thus,  while  it  may  be  right  to  clip  a  tree  to  form  a  dividing-line  or 
hedge,  it  is  never  so  to  clip  trees  grown  for  their  own  sakes,  as  by 
shaving  such  we  only  get  ugly,  unnatural  forms.  Men  who  trim  with 
shears  or  knife  so  fine  a  tree  as  the  Holly  are  dead  to  beauty  of  form 
and  cannot  surely  have  seen  how  fine  in  form  old  Holly  trees  are.  To 
give  us  such  ugly  forms  in  gardens  is  to  show  one's  self  callous  to 
beauty  of  tree  form,  and  to  prove  that  one  cannot  even  see  ugliness. 
For  consider,  too,  the  clipped  Laurels  by  which  many  gardens  are 
disfigured.  Laurel  in  its  natural  shape  in  the  woods  is  often  fine  in 
form  ;  but  it  is  planted  everywhere  in  gardens  without  thought  of  its 
fitness  for  each  place,  and  as  it  grows  apace,  the  shears  are  called  in, 
and  its  fine  leaves  and  shoots  are  cut  into  ugly  banks  and  formless 
masses,  spoiling  many  gardens.  There  is  nd  place  in  which  Laurel 
is  clipped  for  which  we  could  not  get  shrubs  of  the  desired  size  that 
would  not  need  the  shears. 

In  the  old  gardens,  where  from  other  motives  trees  were  clipped 
when  people  had  very  few  evergreens,  or  where  they  wanted  ^an 
object  of  a  certain  height,  they  had  to  clip.  It  is  well  to  preserve  such 
gardens,  but  never  to  imitate  them.  If  we  want  shelter,  we  can  get  it 
in  various  pleasant  ways  without  clipping,  and,  while  getting  it,  we  can 
enjoy  the  natural  forms  of  the  evergreens.  Hedges  and  wall-like  lines 
of  green  living  things  are  useful,  and  even  may  be  artistically  used. 
Occasionally  we  find  clipped  arches  and  bowers  pretty,  and  these, 
when  very  old,  are  worth  keeping.  Besides,  there  is  much  difference 
between  evergreen  archways  or  bowers,  hedges,  and  shelters,  and  the 
fantastic  clipping  of  living  trees  into  the  shapes  of  bird  or  beast  or 
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cofkt'p^Mt,  an^  ahile  it  may  be  well  to  keep  any  old  specimens  of  the 
v>ft  when  we  find  them,  clipping  is  better  not  carried  oat  with  our 
>>vely  evergreens  on  a  large  scale. 

Srjfw  and  then  n  e  see  attempts  on  the  part  of  those  haii-ing  more 
knowledge  of  -.onne  half-mechanical  grade  of  decorative  ''des^n" 
to  galvanise  the  corpse  of  the  topiary-  arL  Soch  an  idea  would  not 
^iccur  to  any  one  knowing  the  many  beautiful  things  now  within  our 
reach,  or  hy  any  one  like  a  landscape  painter  who  studies  beautiful 
form*  of  earth  or  trees  or  flowers,  or  b\-  anv  lover  of  Nature  in  tree 
or  flower.  S^jmetimes  these  puerilities  are  set  into  book  form.  For 
^me  author  there  is  no  art  in  gardening,  but  cutting  a  tree  into  the 
shape  of  a  cocked  hat  Ls  **  art,"  and  he  says : — 

I  hate  no  more  s^njpfe  in  using  the  scissors  upon  tree  or  shrub,  where  trioi- 
ne%s  \%  desirable,  than  I  have  in  mowing  the  turf  of  the  law-n  that  once  represented 
7K  virgin  world  .  .  .  and  in  the  formal  pan  of  the  garden  my  Yews  shook!  take  the 
%hape  of  pyramids,  or  peacocks,  or  cocked  hats,  or  ramping  lions  in  Lincoln  green, 
or  any  other  conr.cit  I  had  a  mind  to,  which  vegetable  sculpture  can  take. 

After  reading  this  I  thought  of  some  of  the  true  "vegetable 
sculpture  "  that  I  had  seen  ;  Reed  and  Lily,  models  in  stem  and  leaf; 
the  Grey  Willows  of  Britain  as  lovely  against  our  British  skies  as  Olives 
arc  in  the  south  ;  many-columned  Oak  groves  set  in  seas  of  Primroses, 
Cuckoo  flowers  and  Violets  ;  Silver  Birch  woods  of  Xorthem  Europe 
beyond  all  grace  [x>ssible  in  stone ;  the  eternal  Garland  of  beauty-  that 
one  kind  of  Palm  waves  for  hundreds  of  miles  throughout  the  land 
of  Egypt — a  vein  of  summer  in  a  lifeless  world  ;  the  noble  Pine 
woods  of  California  and  Oregon,  like  fleets  of  colossal  masts  on 
mountain  waves — thought  of  these  and  many  other  lovely  forms  in 
garden  and  wood,  and  then  wondered  that  any  one  could  be  so  blind 
to  the  beauty  of  the  natural  forms  of  plants  and  trees  as  to  write  as 
this  author  docs. 

From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own  time,  the  delight  of  all 
great  artists  has  been  to  get  as  near  this  divine  beauty  as  what  they 
work  in  ixsrmits.  But  this  deplorable  vegetable  sculptor's  delight  is  in 
distorting  beautiful  forms ;  and  this  in  the  one  art  in  which  we  have 
the  •  happiness  of  possessing  the  living  things  themselves,  and  not 
merely  representations  of  them.  The  old  people  from  whom  he 
takes  his  ideas  were  not  so  foolish,  as  when  the  Yew  was  used  as  a 
hedge  or  was  put  at  a  garden  gate  it  was  necessary  to  clip  it  to  keep 
it  in  bounds.  Apart  from  the  ugliness  of  the  cocked-hat  tree  or  other 
pantomimic  trees,  the  want  of  life  and  change  in  a  garden  made  up 
of  such  trees,  one  would  think,  should  opien  the  eyes  of  any  one  to 
its  drawbacks,  as  in  it  there  is  none  of  the  joy  of  spring's  life,  or 
summer's  crown  of  flowers,  or  winter's  rest 

The  plea  that  such  work  gives  variety  does  not  hold,  because 
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wherever  labour  and  time  are  wasted  upon  such  things  the  true  work 
of  the  garden  does  not,  and  ver>'  often  cannot,  get  the  attention  it 
needs.  In  few  of  the  places  where  such  work  is  done,  is  seen  much  of 
beauty  in  the  garden — that  is,  beauty  of  flower  and  form  and  fine 
colour  such  as  an  artist  would  put  in  a  picture,  and  which  is  a  picture 
in  itself  to  begin  with. 

The  Abuse  of  Yew  Hedges  in  Flower  Gardens.— In  old 

days,  whether  in  a  manor  house  or  castle  garden,  the  use  of  Yew 
hedges  had  .some  clear  motive  of  shelter  or  division,  or  clothing 
against  massive  walls  as  at  Berkeley  ;  or  at  a  cottage  door,  as  a  living 
shelter.  But  when  we  use  Yew  hedges  from  the  mere  desire  for  them, 
and  without  much  thought  of  the  ground  or  other  reasons,  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  trouble.  At  a  place  where  Roses  were  earnestly  sought,  the 
Rose  borders  were  backed  up  close  by  Yew  hedges  ;  the  Yews  were  not 
very  troublesome  the  first  year  or  two,  but,  as  they  grew,  they  became 
merciless  robbers.  There  are  many  ways  of  growing  Roses,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  invent  any  worse  way  than  this,  which  leaves  the 
gardener  always  "  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  trying  to  keep 
back  the  hungry  Yew  roots  all  the  while,  it  being  quite  easy  to  .secure 
a  background  which,  instead  of  eating  up  the  Roses,  would  support  and 
shelter  them  beautifully  ;  such  as  walls  of  solid  or  of  open  work.  Oak 
palings,  Bamboo  and  other  trellises,  or  espaliers  of  bushy  climbers,  like 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis.  It  is  surely  easy  to  enjoy  the  Yew  without 
letting  it  eat  up  the  very  things  we  wish  to  cherish. 

Another  bad  way  is  to  place  lines  of  Yew  hedges  so  close  together 
that  the  sun  can  hardly  sweeten  the  ground  between  them,  this  being 
generally  the  result  of  carrying  out  some  book  plan,  without  thought 
of  the  ground  or  its  use.  More  stupid  still  is  cutting  up  level  lawns 
with  Yew  hedges  across  them,  or  sometimes  projected  into  them  a  little 
way,  with  flower  beds  in  between,  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  all- 
devouring  Yew  : — and  all  this  very  costly  Yew  planting  working  for 
ugliness,  and  against  the  health,  and  even  life,  of  all  the  flowers  near. 
For  ugliness  distinctly,  as  while  such  broad  and  impressive  Yew  hedges 
as  we  see  at  Holme  Lacy  and  in  the  older  gardens  are  good  in  effect, 
it  is  quite  different  with  small,  hard  Yew  hedges,  set  one  against  the 
other  and  repeated  ad  nauseam. 

It  is  not  only  the  needs  of  our  own  greatly  increased  garden  flora 
— new  races  of  plants  never  known  to  the  old  people,  such  as  our  tea 
Roses  and  the  rich  collections  of  shrubs  from  Japan  and  other 
countries,  that  will  not  bear  mutilation  or  robbing  at  the  root — that 
should  make  us  pause,  as,  even  in  such  evidence  that  remains  to  us  of 
old  flower  gardens  on  ancient  tapestries  and  pictures,  we  may  see 
some  evidence  that  the  lady  had  room  in  her  flower  garden  to 
look  around  and  work  among  her  flowers,  unencumbered  by  a  maze 
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of  robbing  hedges.  Some,  perhaps,  of  these  close  lines  of  yews,  set 
with  such  little  thought,  owe  their  origin  to  the  maze  idea  ;  but  the 
maze  was  for  a  wholly  different  end,  and  in  it  we  have  only  to  grow 
its  trees  and  the  paths  are  free  for  the  roots  ;  while  in  the  rose  and 
flower  garden  our  costs  and  cares  to  get  an  artistic  and  beautiful 
result  are  too  heavy  to  have  them  eaten  up  before  our  eyes  by  the 
hungriest  of  tree  roots.  If  there  were  no  other  way  to  enjoy  these 
evergreen  trees,  clipped  or  otherwise,  one  would  not,  perhaps,  have  so 
much  to  say  against  them  ;  but  we  have  only  to  step  out  of  the  flower 
garden  to  indulge  in  the  love  of  many  evergreens  to  our  heart's 
content. 

Clipped  Evergreen  Shrubs  in  the  beds  of  the  Flower 
Garden. — A  gardener  with  shears  in  his  hand  is  generally  doing  fool's 
work,  but  there  is  much  difference  between  his  clipping  old  or  sheltering 


lines  of  Yews,  or  even  the  Peacock  in  box,  and  the  clipping  which  goes 
on  in  some  gardens  where  beds  are  filled  with  small  evergreen  bushes 
instead  of  flowers.  We  may  see  it  practised  in  gardens  laid  out  by 
Paxton  and  his  followers,  their  object  being  no  doubt  to  get  rid 
of  the  trouble  of  real  flower-gardening,  and  also  to  have  evergreen 
beds  in  winter.  This  effect  may  be  obtained  in  a  way,  but  the  bushes 
usually  get  far  too  thick,  and  then  the  shears  are  used  to  keep  them  in 
bounds,  and  what  ought  to  be  graceful  groups  of  flowers  or  shrubs 
of  good  form  becomes  flat,  hard,  and  ugly.  The  clipping  may 
be  designed  at  first,  but  oftener  it  is  done  to  repress  ovei|;rowth. 
A  more  stupid  way  of  filling  the  beds  of  a  flower  garden  could 
hardly  be  imagined,  because  we  lose  all  the  grace  and  form  of  the 
shrubs,  and  also  the  chance  of  seeing  flowers  growing  among  them, 
which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  phases  of  flower  gardening  when  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  and  other  graceful   plants   spring  from   groups   of  choice 
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evergreens.  The  end  of  all  this  laborious  mutilation  is  to  cause 
disease  and  overcrowding,  and  the  best  thing  is  to  clear  the  deformed 
things  away  and  plant  in  more  natural  ways.  If  we  want  flower 
beds,  let  us  have  them  ;  by  doing  so  we  can  have  varied  life  for  more 
than  half  the  year.  If  we  want  beds  of  choice  evergreens  we  can 
have  them  without  destroying  their  forms  by  the  shears.  There  is  a 
wide  choice  of  beautiful  things  like  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 
and  if  we  set  these  in  open  ways  we  can  have  flowers  among  them, 
thus  doubling  the  variet\'  of  bloom  obtainable  from  the  surface, 
getting  light  and  shade  and  the  true  forms  of  shrub  or  flower. 

The    DisFiGrREMEXT   of    Forest    Trees    bv    Clipping. — 

Recently  magazines  and  illustrated  journals,  in  the  great  chase 
after  subjects  have  dealt  with  the  clipped  gardens  of  England, 
and  some  of  the  most  ridiculous  work  ever  perpetrated  in  this  way 
has  been  chosen  for  illustration.  Of  English  counties,  Derbyshire  is 
the  most  notorious  for  examples  of  disfigured  trees.  The  Dutch,  who 
painted  like  nature,  ^nd  built  like  sane  men,  left  their  plantations  to 
the  shears,  but  they  always  cut  to  lines  or  had  some  kind  of  plan, 
judging  from  their  old  engraved  books.  British  clipping,  however, 
has  one  phase  which  has  no  relation  to  any  plan,  and  so  far  it  exceeds 
in  extravagance  the  methods  of  the  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  French,  and 
that  is  the  clipping  single,  and  often  forest,  trees  into  the  shape  of 
green  bolsters.  The  late  Mr.  McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh  garden, 
excellent  planter  though  he  was,  had  an  idea  that  he  kept  his  conifers 
in  shape  by  clipping.  A  false  idea  runs  through  all  growers  of  trees 
of  the  pine  tribe,  the  most  frequent  victims  of  the  practice,  that  these 
trees  should  be  kept  in  a  conical  shape,  the  truth  being  that  all  the 
pine  trees  in  the  world  in  their  state  of  highest  beaut>- lose  their  lower 
branches,  and  show  the  beauty  of  their  stem  and  form  when  growing 
in  their  natural  wa\\  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  way  of  these 
trees  to  shed  their  lower  branches  as  other  trees  shed  their  leaves. 
Even  in  countries  where  pines  often  stand  alone,  as  on  the  foothills 
of  California,  I  have  often  seen  them  with  lOO  feet  or  more  of  clean 

stem. 

Articles  on  this  subject  are  usually  of  the  see-saw  sort,  the  wTiter 
praising  and  blaming  alternately,  and  wabbling  about  like  a  blind 
man  in  a  fair.  We  are  told  that  Elvaston,  in  Derbyshire,  is  not 
remarkable  for  natural  beaut>\  and  that  the  grounds  there  are  so  flat 
that  landscape  gardeners,  in  despair  of  any  other  plantii^,  are  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  topian*  work ;  that  **  e\'en  that  man  of 
fame, '  Capabilit\'  *  Brown,  seems  to  ha\'e  ^nink  from  the  work  of 
layii^  out  the  grounds.  Wliereupon  the  earl  demanded  his  reason, 
and  BroiK-n  replied, '  Because  the  place  is  so  flat**  &c.*^ 

Instead  of  there  being  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  we  cannot 
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make  level  ground  beautiful  by  planting  in  natural  ways,  level  ground 
has  a  great  deal  in  it  that  is  favourable  to  artistic  ways  of  planting. 
That  is  to  say,  with  such  ground  we  may  more  easily  secure  breadth, 
simplicity,  and  dignity,  get  dividing  lines  in  the  easiest  way,  richer 
soil  and  finer  and  more  stately  growth  and  nobler  shelter.  Many  of 
the  most  beautiful  gardens  of  Europe  are  on  perfectly  level  ground, 
as  Laxenberg  in  Vienna,  the  English  garden  in  Munich,  not  to  speak 
of  many  in  our  own  river  valleys  and  in  counties  like  Lincolnshire. 
What  would  be  said  of  planting  in  all  the  flat  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  if  this  assertion  were  true,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of 
assuming  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  stupid 
disfigurement  of  trees?  I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  these 
writers  in  leaving  the  matter  in  doubt,  but  give  some  reasons  against 
the  wasting  of  precious  labour  in  order  to  rob  trees  of  their  natural 
charm.  The  old  poets  and  satirists,  who  laughed  at  it,  did  not  go 
into  the  reasons  against  clipping  big  trees,  which  are  serious  never- 
theless. 

Loss  OF  Form. — First  of  all  is  the  loss  of  tree  form — a  wonderful 
and  beautiful  gift,  so  wonderful  and  beautiful,  indeed,  that  the  marvel 
is  that  we  should  have  to  allude  to  it  at  all,  as  in  nearly  every  parish 
in  England  one  has  only  to  walk  one  hundred  yards  or  so  to  come 
face  to  face  with  fine  examples  of  good  tree  form.  There  is  more 
strength  and  beauty  of  line  in  many  an  ash  tree  by  a  farmhouse  yard 
than  in  all  the  clipped  forest  trees  in  Britain.  Some  protest  against 
the  cropping  and  docking  of  animals*  ears  and  tails,  but,  when  the 
worst  is  done  in  that  way,  the  dog  or  the  horse  remains  in  full  beauty 
of  form  in  all  essential  parts,  but  if  we  clip  a  noble  tree,  which  in 
natural  conditions  is  a  lesson  in  lovely  form  in  all  its  parts,  we  reduce 
It  at  once  to  a  shapeless  absurdity. 

Light  and  Shade. — The  second  great  loss  is  that  of  light  and 
shade,  which  are  very  important  elements  of  beauty.  These  are 
entirely  neutralised  by  shaving  trees  to  a  level  surface,  whether  the 
trees  take  the  form  of  a  line,  or  we  clip  them  singly,  as  in  the  British 
phase  of  tree  clipping.  If  we  see  old  examples  of  the  natural  yew, 
a  forest  tree,  and  the  commonest  victim  of  the  shears  among  evergreen 
forest  trees,  and  if  we  look  at  them  in  almost  any  light,  we  may  soon 
see  how  mudi  we  lose  by  destroying  light  and  shade,  as  the  play  of 
these  enhances  the  force  and  beauty  of  all  the  rest 

Colour. — The  third  objection  is  the  loss  of  refined  colour.  In 
gardens  we  are  so  much  concerned  with  garish  colour  that  we  often 
fail  to  consider  the  more  delicate  colours  of  nature,  and  such  fine  tone 
as  we  see  in  a  grove  of  old  Yews,  bronzed  by  the  winter,  or  in  Ilex 
with  the  beautiful  silver  of  the  leaf,  or  a  grove  of  coral-bearing  Hollies. 
Even  the  smallest  things  clipped,  such  as  juniper,  have  in  a  natural 
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way  much  beauty  of  colour  if  left  alone.     All  the  favourite  trees  for 

clipping  are  far  more  beautiful  in  colour  in  a  natural  state  ;  the  loss 

of  the  stem  colour  alone  is  a  great  one,  as  we  may  see  wherever 

old  Yews  show  their  finely-coloured  stems. 

Motion. — In  the  movement  of  these  trees  stirred  by  the  wind,  and 

the  gentle  sighing  of  their  branches,  we  have  some  most  welcome 

aspects  of  tree  life.     In  groves  of  Ilex,  as  at  Ham  House,  and  masses 

of  the  same  tree,  as  at  St.  Ann's,  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the 

branches  is  to  many  a  beautiful  one.     This  movement  is  also  of  great 

beauty  in  groves  of  old  Yew  trees,  and  is  seen  in  every  cedar  and 

Pine  that  pillars  the  hills.     The  voice  of  the  wind   in  these  trees  is 

one  of  the  most  grateful  sounds  in  nature,  and  has  often  inspired  the 

poet. 

"  I  see  the  branches  downward  bent. 
Like  keys  of  some  great  instrument." 

And  even  when  the  storm  is  past  we  hear  delicate  music  in  the 
free  pine  tips. 

"  What  voice  is  this  ?  what  low  and  solemn  tone, 

Which,  though  all  wings  of  all  the  winds  seem  furled, 
Nor  even  the  zephyr's  fairy  flute  is  blown, 
Makes  thus  for  ever  its  mysterious  moan 
From  out  the  whispering  Pine-tops'  shadowy  world  ? 

Ah,  can  it  be  the  antique  tales  are  true  } 

Doth  some  lone  Dryad  haunt  the  breezeless  air, 

Fronting  yon  bright  immitigable  blue, 

And  wildly  breathing  all  her  wild  soul  through 
That  strange  unearthly  music  of  despair  1 

Or,  can  it  be  that  ages  since,  storm-tossed, 

And  driven  far  inland  from  the  roaring  lea, 
Some  baffled  ocean-spirit,  worn  and  lost. 
Here,  through  dry  summer's  dearth  and  winter's  frost, 

Yearns  for  the  sharp  sweet  kisses  of  the  sea  ?  " 

Death  and  Disease  of  the  Trees. — The  fifth  objection  is  that 
the  constant  mutilation  of  trees  leads  to  death  and  disease  not  unfre- 
quently,  as  may  be  seen  constantly  at  Versailles.  In  the  Derbyshire 
examples,  recently  so  much  illustrated,  the  stems  of  dead  Pines  are 
shown  in  the  pictures  !  It  is  simply  an  end  one  might  expect  from 
the  annual  mutilation  of  a  forest  tree,  which  the  Yew  certainly  is,  as 
we  see  it  among  the  cedars  on  the  mountains  of  North  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  country  and  in  Western  Europe.  Other  trees  of  the 
same  great  Pine  order  are  yet  more  impatient  of  the  shears,  and  some 
of  them,  like  the  cedar,  escape  solely  because  of  their  dignity.  How- 
ever, we  distort  the  Yew,  which  is  in  nature  sometimes  as  fine  as  a 
Cedar. 

Annual  Cost. — The    sixth    objection    is   that   of  cost     Few 
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begrudge  it  if  U  gives  a  good  result,  but  merely  to  use  the  labour  of 
scores  of  men  with  shears  is  to  miserably  waste  both  time  and  money 
where  there  is  so  much  of  the  country  to  be  planted  with  beautiful 
trees.  Where,  as  often  in  the  French  towns,  there  is  much  clipping, 
the  waste  of  labour  is  as  appalling  as  the  result  is  hideous. 

The  Maze  is  an  inheritance  from  a  past  time,  but  not  a  precious 
one,  being  one  of  the  notions  about  gardening  which  arose  when 
people  had  very  little  idea  of  the  dignity  and  infinite  beauty  of  the 
garden  flora  as  we  now  know  it.  Some  people  may  be  wealthy 
enough  to  show  us  all  the  beauty  of  a  garden  and  at  the  same  time 
such  ugly  frivolities  as  this,  but  they  must  be  few.  The  maze  is  not 
pretty  as  part  of  a  home  landscape  or  garden,  and  should  be  left 
for  the  most  part  to  places  of  the  public  tea-garden  kind.  One  of  its 
drawbacks  is  the  death  and  distortion  of  the  evergreens  that  go  to 
form  its  close  lines,  owing  to  the  frequent  clipping ;  if  clipping  be 
neglected  the  end  is  still  worse,  and  the  whole  thing  is  soon  ready 
for  the  fire. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

AIR   AND   SHADE. 

The  glorious  sun  of  heaven,  giver  of  life  and  joy  to  the  earth, 
gives,  too,  the  green  fountains  of  life  we  call  trees  to  shade  her,  and 
this  beautiful  provision  nnight  often  be  borne  in  mind  in  thinking  of 
our  often  hard  and  bare  gardens !  Air  and  shade,  as  we  cannot, 
near  houses  in  hot  weather,  enjoy  the  shade  without  free  air,  and  shade 
may  be  often  misused  to  cultivate  mouldiness  and  keep  the  breeze 
away  from  a  house,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  have  air  and  shade  in  a 
healthy  way.  To  overshade  the  house  itself  with  trees  is  always  a 
mistake,  and  sometimes  a  danger,  though  even  against  a  house,  by  the 
use  of  climbers,  like  Vines,  pretty  creeper-clad  pergola,  and  by  the 
wise  use  of  rooms  open  to  the  air,  creeper-shaded,  flat  spots  on  roofs, 
so  often  seen  in  Italy  and  France,  it  is  easy  to  have  welcome  shade 
even  forming  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  house.  We  have  the  gain, 
too,  of  the  grace  and  bloom  of  the  climbers,  from  climbing  Tea 
Roses  to  Wistaria,  and  we  get  rid  of  the  bald  effect  of  such  houses 
as  Syon  and  the  excruciating  effect  of  the  newer  French  chctteaux, 
often  on  the  warm  side  without  gardens  or  shade  of  any  kind,  and 
hard  as  a  new  bandbox. 

A  little  away  from  the  house,  shade  of  a  bolder  kind  is  always 
worth  planning  for.  In  planting  for  shade  it  is  well  to  select  with 
some  care  and  avoid  things  that  have  a  bad  odour  when  in  flower, 
like  the  Ailantus  and  the  Manna  Ash  and  ill-smelling  undergrowth 
like  Privet.  In  many  places  there  is  a  fine  field  for  cutting  groups 
of  pleasant  shade  trees  out  of  the  crammed  shrubbery,  neglected  as 
that  so  often  is,  with  dark  barriers  of  Laurel,  Privet,  and  Portugal 
Laurel.  Nothing  is  easier  than  sweeping  off  and  burning  much  of 
this  evergreen  rubbish,  and  getting  instead  shade  over  cool  walks,  or 
over  paths  leading  through  Ferns  and  Foxgloves  ;  such  woodland 
plants  allow  us  to  get  light  and  shade  and  do  not  weaken  the  trees. 

Vain  attempts  are  often  made  in  our  gardens,  public  and  private, 
to  get  grass  to  grow  under  certain  trees  which  it  would  be  much 
better  to  frankly  accept  as  they  are  and  gravel  the  spaces  beneath 
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them  for  use  as  playground  or  for  seats.  In  dealing  with  such  trees  we 
must  be  unsparing  in  cutting  off  the  lower  boughs,  which  are  rarely 
of  much  use  to  the  tree  and  often  impede  the  air  and  movement 
underneath  ;  they  should  be  cut  carefully  to  an  airy  but  not  hard 
line. 


I 


Where  the  flower  garden  is  small  we  may  rightly  object  to  much 
shade  in  it,  and  must  get  as  much  as  we  can  outside  it.  In  many 
cases  in  open  lawn  gardens,  where  we  may  pass  easily  from  the  flower 
beds  into  grassy,  open  ground  near,  we  may  have  delightful  groups  of 
shade  trees  not  far  from  the  flowers,  and  this  sort  of  garden,  of  which 
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there  are  so  many  in  the  level  country,  is  that  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  easy  of  all  to  keep  cool,  airy  and  sunny  too. 

But  in  large  open  flower  gardens,  which  are  often  bare  and  hard, 
it  is  better  to  have  some  light  shade.  Great  areas  of  gravel  and  flat 
beds  everywhere  are  most  tiresome  to  the  eye,  and  in  many  large 
flower  gardens,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  covered  ways 
of  Rose  and  Jasmine  or  wreaths  of  Clematis  and  alleys  of  graceful 
trees  such  as  the  Mimosa-leaved  Acacia,  or  other  light  and  graceful 
trees.  In  that  way  we  should  get  some  of  the  light  and  shade 
which  are  so  much  wanted  in  these  large  chessboard  gardens,  and  in 
getting  the  shade  we  might  also  get  trees  beautiful  in  themselves,  or 
carrying  wreaths  of  Wistaria  or  other  climbers. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  shade-giving  trees  are  the  weeping 
ones,  which  in  our  own  day  are  many  and  beautiful,  among  them,  the 
Weeping  Ash,  of  which  we  see  many  trees  even  in  the  London 
squares.  We  are  all  so  busy  with  exotics  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  that  the  native  tree  does  not  always  get  a  fair  chance,  and 
yet  no  deciduous  tree  ever  brought  to  our  country  is  for  form  and 
dignity  finer  than  the  mountain  or  Wych  Elm.  Trees  over  twenty 
feet  round  are  not  rare,  and,  being  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Northern  England,  its  hardiness  need  never  be  in  doubt.  This  tree 
is  the  parent  of  the  large-leaved  Weeping  Elm  (of  which  there  are  so 
many  good  trees  to  be  seen),  and  the  wild  tree  itself  in  its  old 
age  has  also  a  weeping  habit.  But  the  weeping  garden  form  is  quite 
distinct  and  a  tree  of  remarkable  character  and  value,  and  like  other 
weeping  trees,  it  increases  in  beauty  with  age,  like  the  grand  old 
Weeping  Beeches  at  Knaphill.  The  various  Weeping  Willows  afford 
a  welcome  shade,  and  the  White  Willow  and  any  of  its  forms  give  a 
pleasant  light  shade. 

A  fine  kind  of  shade  is  that  given  by  a  group  of  Yews  on  a  lawn 
near  the  house  on  a  hot  day — a  living  tent  without  cost,  and  this  is 
almost  true  of  any  spreading  tree  giving  noble  shade,  as  the  great  Oak 
in  the  pleasure  ground  at  Shrubland.  There  are  many  noble  Horse 
Chestnuts  which  give  great  shade,  as  at  Busbridge,  and  the  Plane  tree 
in  Southern  England  gives*noble  shade. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  lawn  tree  than  the  Tulip  tree,  and 
nothing  happier  in  our  country  on  an  English  lawn,  in  which  its 
delightful  shade  and  dignity  are  very  welcome  in  hot  weather, 
as  at  Esher  Place  and  Woolbeding.  Pctworth  also  has  a  fine  tree, 
but  rather  closed  in  by  others.  Owing  partly  to  the  attractive 
catalogues  of  conifers  and  other  trees  not  of  half  the  value  of  this 
from  any  point  of  view,  young  trees  of  these  fine  deciduous  things  are 
not  so  often  planted  as  they  used  to  be  ;  and  why  should  not  a  tree 
like  this  be  grouped  now  and  then,  instead  of  being  left  in  solitary  state  ? 
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Trees  with  light  shade  might  be  welcTome  in  certain  districts,  among 
the  last  being  various  Acacias,  of  which  the  common  old  American  is 
good,  while  several  beautiful  varieties  have  been  raised  in  France, 
light,  elegant  trees,  especially  the  Mimosa-leaved  one.  In  warm 
soils  this  would  grow  well  and  give  very  light  shade.  There  are  so 
many  rapid-growing  trees  that  in  places  devoid  of  shade  trees  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  some  soon. 

Those  who  have  small  gardens,  and  cannot  have  them  robbed 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  may  get  shade  from  climbers  and  often  great 
beauty  of  flower  from  the  climbers  that  give  the  shade.  It  is  curious 
how  little  use  is  made  of  the  Vine,  with  its  beauty  of  leaf  and  form, 
for  covered  ways,  loggias,  and  garden  houses,  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  in  town  also.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  plants  for  covering 
the  fronts  of  houses,  and  good  Vines  spring  out  of  London  areas  far 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
worse  conditions  for  the  aeration  of  the  soil  or  its  fertility.  These 
remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  common  Vine,  valuable  though  it  is 
with  all  its  innumerable  varieties,  but  to  the  wild  Vines  of  America 
and  Japan,  some  of  which  are  fine  in  foliage  and  colour. 

The  last  few  years  we  have  seen  so  many  hot  seasons  that  one 
turns  to  the  Continental  idea  of  shade  in  the  garden  with  more 
interest ;  and  why  should  we  not  have  outdoor  loggia  and  Vine- 
covered  garden  rooms  ?  We  do  not  only  neglect  the  outdoor  shaded 
structures,  but  the  even  more  essential  loggia  forming  part  of  the 
house.  A  garden  room  entered  from  the  house,  and  part  of  it,  is  a 
great  comfort,  and  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  pretty  ways,  though 
never  without  provision  for  a  few  light  graceful  climbers. 

After  all  is  said  about  shade,  the  most  essential  thing  about  it 
in  British  gardens  is  not  to  have  too  much  of  it.  Most  of  us  plant 
too  thickly  to  begin  with  ;  the  trees  get  too  close  and  we  neglect  to 
thin  them,  the  result  being  mouldy,  close  avenues,  dripping,  sunless 
groves,  and  dismal  shrubberies,  more  depressing  than  usual  in  a  wet 
season.  It  is  onlyHvhen  we  get  the  change  from  sun  to  shade  with 
plenty  of  movement  for  air  that  we  enjoy  shade.  We  cannot  feel  the 
air  move  in  an  over-planted  place,  and  there  are  in  such  no  broad 
breadths  of  sunlight  to  give  the  airy  look  that  is  so  welcome.  Over- 
planting  is  the  rule ;  the  regular  shrubbery  is  a  mixture  fatal  to  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  and  air,  and  not  only  the  sun  is  shut  out,  but 
often  many  beautiful  views  also. 

Very  harmful  in  its  effect  on  the  home  landscape  is  the  common 
objection  to  cutting  down,  or  ill-placed  trees  crowded  to  the  detriment 
of  the  landscape  and  often  to  the  air  and  light  about  a  house.  The 
majority  of  the  trees  that  are  planted  in  and  near  gardens  are  planted 
in  ignorance  of  their  mature  effects,  the  landscape  beauty  of  half  the 
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country  seats  in  England  being  marred  by  unmeaning  trees  and  trees 
out  of  place.  I  have  known  people  who  wanted  to  remove  a  solid 
Georgian  house  rather  than  take  down  a  tree  of  moderate  dimensions 
which  made  the  house  dark  and  mouldy  and  obscured  the  view  of  far 
finer  trees  beyond  it,  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  man  wrote  to  the  Times 
after  a  storm  to  say  that  one  of  his  Elm  trees  had  fallen  through  the 
dining-room  ceiling  when  he  was  at  luncheon,  and  that  Elms  were  not 
good  trees  to  put  over  the  house ! 

Where  without  the  limits  of  the  garden  there  are  drives  through, 
old  mixed  or  evergreen  woods,  like  the  Long  Cover  at  Shrubland 
or  the  drive  at  Eastnof,  it  is  important  not  to  let  the  undergrowth 
close  in  on  each  side,  as  trees  are  very  apt  to  do.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  such  a  drive  when  "  light  and 
shade  "  are  let  into  it,  and  when,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  Yew,. 
Box,  and  other  things  are  clipped  back  to  hard  walls,  good  views,, 
fine  trees,  and  groups  being  all  shut  out  by  this  neglect  It  is  better 
never  to  clip  in  such  cases,  but  always  to  work  back  to  a  good  tree 
or  group,  cutting  encroachers  clean  out  of  the  way,  and  so  getting 
room  for  the  air  to  move,  the  shade  of  the  trees  above  being  sufficient 
in  each  case.  The  pleasure  of  driving  or  walking  is  much  greater 
when  the  air  is  moving,  and  when  one  can  see  here  and  there  into- 
the  wood  on  each  side,  with  perhaps  groups  of  wild  flowers  and 
beautiful  views  into  the  country  beyond. 

The  old  fashion  of  having  plashed  alleys  near  the  garden,  of 
which  there  are  good  examples  at  Hatfield,  Drayton,  and  other  old 
gardens,  was  a  pretty  one,  but  as  done  with  vigorous  Lime  trees  it  was 
troublesome  and  laborious  work  to  keep  down  the  vigour  of  such 
forest  trees  which,  in  point  of  looks,  were  not  in  any  way  the  best  to- 
use  for  the  purpose.  However  charming  those  old  covered  walks 
are  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  much  nobler  things  for 
forming  them  now,  that  do  not  want  cutting  back,  and  that  are 
beautiful  in  foliage  and  bloom.  It  is  also  well  in  planting  such 
things  to  see  that  the  shaded  alley  is  sufficiently  high  and  airy. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  reasonably  big,  especi- 
ally as  we  have  noble  climbers  to  cover  it  that  do  not  keep  rushing 
up  in  the  air  like  the  Lime  and  other  forest  trees  which  were  used  for 
this  purpose  in  old  times,  when  there  were  few  trees  to  select  from, 
and  when  probably  the  quick  growth  of  the  Lime  was  the  cause  of 
its  selection.  Its  shade  in  this  cut-down  form  is  not  so  pleasant  as 
the  nobler  climbers,  which  will  cause  no  trouble  in  springing  above 
the  surfaces  we  wish  them  to  cover. 

Planting  in  Light  and  Shade. — This  helps  to  get  us  out  of 
the  hard  ways  in  which  flowers  are  set  in  gardens.  There  is 
too  sharp  a  line  between  the  open  parterre  and  the  shady  grove. 
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There  are   no   gardens   surrounded   by  more   pleasant   groves   than 
English  gardens  generally,  even  small  gardens  having  their  belt  of 


trees,  with  opportunities  for  flower  grouping  in  light  and  shade,  but 
now  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  heavy  evergreens,  massed  together 
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and  preventing  all  chance  of  light  and  shade,  and  even  shutting  out 
air  and  beauty. 

We  cannot  do  much  good,  in  such  cases,  unless  we  first  destroy 
the  Privet  and  facile  evergreens,  like  Laurels,  which  overrun  every- 
thing, and  then  comes  the  question  of  the  plants  which  will  grow  best 
in  such  places,  as  shade  in  gardens  varies  whether  it  comes  from 
light-leaved  or  heavy-leaved  trees,  and  there  are  so  many  different 
degrees  of  shade.  We  should  think  of  the  plants  that  grow  in  woody 
places  naturally,  as  in  our  woods  we  may  see  handsome  tall  Grasses, 
Foxgloves,  large  Ferns,  herbaceous  plants  like  the  French  Willow 
and  the  Ragwort,  tall  Harebells,  and  many  ground  plants  like 
Primroses  and  Bluebells.  There  is  not  any  hard  and  fast  line 
between  plants  that  grow  in  shady  places  and  other  herbaceous  plants, 
although  some  difference  exists,  and  there  are  so  many  varieties  of 
climate,  elevation,  and  conditions  of  soil  that  the  plants  often  vary  in 
their  ways.  Foxgloves  and  Bracken,  which  are  seen  happy  in  the 
woods  of  the  south,  thrive  on  sunny  rocky  places  in  the  north,  so  that 
there  is  an  interplay  among  these  things  which  helps  us  in  making 
our  gardens  more  varied.  .  Not  only  we  have  to  consider  wood  plants, 
but  the  fact  that  a  great  many  plants  of  the  northern  world  grow  in 
partial  shade,  and  we  could  arrange  our  borders,  if  we  get  out  of  stiff 
ways,  so  as  to  let  the  plants  often  run  from  the  light  into  the  shade. 

In  making  borders  through  groves  or  shrubberies,  it  would  be  easy 
to  have  no  hard  line  at  the  back  of  the  border,  but  simply  let 
the  plants  run  in  and  enjoy  the  shade  here  and  there.  Where  there 
might  be  some  doubt  of  choice  herbaceous  plants  thriving  in  shade 
there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  larger  woodland  ferns  and  such 
plants  as  Solomon's  Seal. 

Among  the  interesting  plants  that  thrive  in  shade  are  alpine  and 
mountain  plants.  Many  of  these,  being  shrouded  in  clouds  and 
enduring  much  rain  in  cool  gorges,  very  often  rejoice  in  shady  places, 
as  the  varieties  of  the  Irish  Rockfoil  (Saxifraga  Geum),  which  carpet 
the  ground  in  places  that  the  sun  never  touches.  Other  Rockfoils 
have  the  same  habit,  including  the  large  Indian  kinds  and  their 
varieties.  The  Irises  are  often  very  beautiful  in  half-shady  places, 
German  Irises  especially.  By  planting,  too,  in  various  aspects,  shade 
and  open,  we  get  a  succession  of  favourite  flowers,  that  under  a  hot 
sun  last  but  a  short  time.  In  the  cooler  light  their  cplours  have  a 
greater  charm — the  blues  more  tender,  the  deeper  colours  still  richer. 

Paeonies  are  never  handsomer  than  in  subdued  light,  their  colours 
richer  and  longer  lasting  than  when  bleached  by  the  sun.  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  frailer  single  forms,  which  open  out  quickly 
under  a  hot  sun  and  are  gone  all  too  soon.  Many  beautiful  plants  are 
happiest  in  the  shade — not  too  dense — but  where  the  sun*s  rays  filter 
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through  the  tree-leaves.  Gardens  of  great  beauty  ma)'  be  made  in 
the  shade — gardens  of  greater  charm  than  those  who  know  not  the 
store  of  plants  for  this  purpose  little  dream  of,  and  not  confined  to  the 
hardy  plant  alone,  but  including  also  shrubs  as  well — as  the  hardy 
Azaleas.  These  are  never  so  fine  as  when  seen  in  shady  or  half  shady 
places  in  a  wood,  as  at  Dropmore  and  Coolhurst,  their  colours  more 
intense  from  the  subdued  light,  and  the  flowers  more  lasting  in  the  shade. 
Air,  shade,  and  light  are  a  trinity  essential  about  a  country  house,  and 
we  cannot  enjoy  any  one  of  them  unless  some  thought  is  given  to  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

LAWNS  AND   PLAYGROUNDS. 

The  lawn  is  the  heart  of  the  true  British  garden,  and  of  all  forms 
of  garden  the  freest  and,  may  be,  the  most  varied  and  charming,  adapted 
as  it  is  to  all  sorts  of  areas  from  that  around  the  smallest  house.  It  is 
above  all  things  the  English  form  of  garden  made  best  in  the  rich  level 
valley  land,  and,  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  and  labour  to  make  or 
keep  it,  certainly  gives  the  best  result  in  effscJl>  The  terrace  garden 
we  have  seen,  in  its  origin  and  best  meaning,  arises  from  wholly  different 
sort  of  ground  from  that  on  which  we  make  a  lawn.  If  the  Italians 
and  others  who  built  on  hills  to  avoid  malaria  had  had  healthy  and 
level  ground  they  would  have  been  very  glad  of  it,  and  thought  it 
beautiful.  With  the  lawn  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  securing  fine 
background  effects,  variety,  pretty  dividing  lines,  recesses  for  any 
favourites  we  may  have  in  the  way  of  flowers,*  freedom,  relief,  air  and 
breadth.  There  is  room  on  the  lawn  for  every  flower  and  tree,  from 
the  cedar,  and  the  group  of  fruit  trees  planted  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  and  fruit,  down  to  rich  beds  of  lilies  or  smaller  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  foolish  dogmas  ever  laid  down  about  a  garden  is  K 
that  made  in  a  recent  book  by  an  architect,  in  which  we  are  told  emphat- 
ically that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  garden  to  be  made  except 
within  four  walls.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  the  British 
Isles  are  without  any  aid  but  a  background  of  trees  and  evergreens, 
and  no  trace  of  walls,  which  are  absolutely  needless  in  many  situa- 
tions to  get  the  most  artistic  results  in  a  garden.  And  lovely  gardens 
may  be  made  around  lawns  without  marring  the  breadth 'and  airiness 
which  is  the  charm  of  a  lawn,  or  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  use  of 
its  open  parts  as  a  playground. 

Climber-covered    Alleys    around   Play  Lawns. — Where 
there    is    space    enough   there   are    reasons  in   country   places   for 
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cutting  off  by  a  hedge  a  plaj'ground  from  the  garden  or  pleasure 
ground,  as  is  done  at  Madresfield  and  Campsey  Ash  and  many  of  the 
older  gardens ;  and  what  is  used  generally  is  the  y&9{  or  holly,  but 
clipped  hedges  give  little  shade  and  no  flowers.  Now,  in  the  like 
position,  if  we  adopt  the  pergola,  we  get  shade,  and  many  graceful 
flowers.  Clematis,  tall  roses,  wistaria,  and  almost  every  beautiful 
climber  could  be  grown  thereon,  some  better  than  on  walls,  because  we 
can  allow  more  abandon  than  on  walls,  and  it  is  not  at  all  so  easy  to 
crucify  vine  or  climber  on  a  pergola.  We  can  have  evergreens  too  if 
we  wish,  with  garlands  of  handsome  ivies  among  them,  and  players 


Cfaambeii  Coun,  Tewkesbury.     From  a  pbiHiigrapli  ical  by  Mn.  Ward,  Tcwkabury. 

might  rest  in  the  shade  and  lookers  on  sit  there  to  see  the  play. 
Various  bold  openings  should  be  made  on  the  play  lawn  side,  and  the 
whole  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  sort  of  living  cloister.  Well  done, 
the  structure  might  be,  apart  from  its  shade  and  coolness  and  use  as 
a  dividing  line,  a  garden  of  a  very  graceful  kind,  while  the  recent 
hot  seasons  lead  one  to  think  that  the  Italian  way  of  putting  a  roof  of 
vine  leaves  between  one's  self  and  the  sun  is  worth  carrying  out  in  our 
own  country. 

Pergolas  have  various  uses  in  covering  paths  which  are  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  a  great  aid  in  the  garden,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  growing  beautiful  climbing  plants  than  a  green  covered 
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way,  whether  supported  by  oak  posts,  or  brick  or  stone  pillars  as  in 
Italy. 

The  ordinary  covered  ways  made  in  England  of  plants  are  often 
too  narrow  and  "  pokey."  In  forming  all  such  things  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  is  essential ;  and  we  cannot  enjoy  the  air 
in  the  usual  narrow  covered  way,  which,  apart  from  its  own  error 
as  to  size,  is  also  soon  narrowed  by  growth.  It  should  always  . 
be  made  at  least  wide  enough  for  two  people  to  be  able  to  walk  >v 
abreast.  Where  oak  is  not  distinctly  preferred,  14  in.  brick  pillars  "-^ 
are  best,  and  the  plants  take  to  them  very  soon.  Common  brown  or 
rough  stock  bricks  are  far  better  for  this  use  than  showy  red  bricks  : 
the  last  being  often  too  the  most  costly.  In  stone  districts  stone 
would  do  as  well  or  better,  and  it  needs  no  fine  dressing  or 
designing  after  any  pattern.  It  is  better  in  fact  done  in  the  free  way 
the  Italians  do  it ;  but  then  in  Italy  every  man  is  a  mason,  or  knows 
what  to  do  with  stone,  and  also  the  stone  there  comes  out  in  long 
posts  or  flakes,  which  serve  as  posts.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  beautiful  posts  of  the  green  stone  may  be 
seen  in  use  on  the  farms.  In  Cornwall,  too,  it  would  be  easy  to  have 
stone  pillars.  We  are  in  the  iron  age  and  many  resort  to  iron,  ugliest 
of  all  materials  ;  but  if  simply  done  and  not  disfigured  with  galvanised 
wire,  even  iron  may  help  our  purpose  if  painted  carnation  green  or 
some  other  quiet  colour.  If  we  use  iron,  we  may  take  from  its 
hardness  by  tying  wooden  trellis  work  over  it,  which  is  better  for 
tying  the  climbers  to  than  iron  or  wire,  using  the  most  enduring 
wood  we  have  for  this  purpose.  For  this  an  excellent  aid  will  be  found 
in  the  bamboo  stakes  which  now  come  in  quantities  to  our  ports  as  . 
underpacking  for  sugar  cargoes.  These  are  sold  in^  quantity  at  a  \ 
reasonable  rate,  and  are  an  excellent  aid  in  making  the  iron  pergola 
wired  across  and  along  the  iron  supports.  Thus  we  get  an  enduring 
material,  good  in  colour  and  excellent  to  tie  the  shoots  of  rose,  clematis, 
or  vine  to. 

The  beautiful  climbing  shrubs  and  other  plants  that  would  find  a 
good  congenial  home  on  such  a  pergola  are  a  good  reason  for  its  use. 
Among  them  various  graceful  forms  of  our  grape  vine,  as  well  as 
the  Japanese  and  American  wild  vines,  a  group  which  now  includes 
the  Virginian  creepers  of  our  gardens,  which  are  also  useful,  but  not 
so  good  as  the  true  vines ;  the  lovely  Wistaria,  and  not  only  the  old 
Chinese  kind,  the  best  of  all,  but  the  beautiful  Japanese  long-racemed 
kind  (  W,  multijuga) ;  and  various  others  too,  though  we  think  none 
come  near  to  these  in  beauty  ;  the  brilliant  flame  Nasturtium  in  cool 
districts,  and  where  light  shade  is  desired  ,-  the  green  briar  (Smilax) 
of  America,  and  also  the  South  of  Europe,  for  warm  soils  ;  handsome 
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double  and  white-stemmed  brambles ;  wild  and  single  roses  ;  box 
thorn,  with  its  brilliant  showers  of  berries  ;  European,  American  and 
Japanese  honeysuckles  ;  jasmines  ;  over  fifty  kinds  of  ivy,  the  noblest 
of  northern  and  evergreen  climbers  ;  evergreen  thorn,  with  its  bright 
berries  ;  cotoneasters  of  graceful  habit ;  clematises,  especially  the 
graceful  wild  kinds  of  America,  Europe,  and  North  Africa.  In  mild 
districts  particularly,  the  winter  blooming  clematis  of  North  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  which  flowers  in  winter  or  early  spring, 
would  be  very  pretty  and  give  light  shade.  The  showy  trumpet 
flowers  {Bignonid)^  quite  hardy  in  southern  and  midland  counties  ;  and 
the  Dutchman's  pipe  {Aristolochta)^  with 'its  large  leaves,  would  also 
be  useful.  The  fine-leaved  Lardizabala  of  Chili,  the  brilliant  coral 
barberry  of  the  same  country  {Berberidopsis)  ;  the  graceful,  if  not 
showy  silk  vine  {Periploca)  of  Southern  Europe  ;  the  Chinese  Akebia, 
the  use  of  the  rarer  climbers  depending  much  on  the  climate,  elevation, 
soil,  and  nearness  to  the  sea. 

The  plashed  alley  is  an  alternative  to  the  yew  hedge  and  the 
covered  way,  but  in  some  Elizabethan  gardens  it  was  often  planted 
with  trees  of  too  vigorous  growth,  such  as  the  lime,  which  led  to 
excessive  mutilation  and  eventual  distortion  of  the  tree.  Now,  with 
our  present  great  variety  of  trees — some  of  them  very  graceful  and  light 
in  foliage — it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  resort  to  such  ugly  muti- 
lation ;  and  it  would  be  easy,  as  an  alternative  to  the  pergola,  the 
clipped  hedge  or  the  plashed  alley,  to  have  a  shaded  walk  of  medium- 
sized  or  low  trees  only.  These  might  even  be  fruit  trees ;  but  the 
best  would'  be  such  elegant-leaved  trees  as  the  acacias,  which 
preserve  their  leaves  for  a  long  time  in  summer.  One  drawback 
of  the  lime,  io  addition  to  its  excessive  vigour,  is  the  fact  that  it 
sheds  'its  leaves  very  early  in  the  autumn,  and,  indeed,  we  have 
often  seen  the  leaves  tumble  off  in  St.  James's  Park  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  in  Paris  also.  It  is  most  unpleasant  to  have  in  an  alley 
a  tree  which  is  liable  to  such  an  early  loss  of  its  leaves.  The  common 
lime  is  a  tree  of  the  mountains  and  cool  hills  of  Europe,  and  it  cannot 
endure  great  heats  and  hot  autumns ;  whereas  some  of  the  trees  of 
North  America  and  other  countries  are  quite  fresh  in  the  hottest  days. 
Among  these  none  is  better  than  the  acacia,  of  which,  in  France 
especially,  a  number  of  elegant  varieties  have  been  raised,  as  hardy 
as  the  parent  species  which  charmed  William  Cobett,  but  more 
graceful  in  foliage.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  the  mimosa-leaved 
acacia,  an  elegant  tree,  which  gives  us  a  pleasantly  shaded  walk, 
and  yet  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  too  coarse  in  habit 

Fine  Turf  in  and  near  the  Flower  Garden.— Fine  turf  is 
essential  in  and  near  the  house  and  garden — turf  wholly  apart  from 
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the  Open  park  or  playground.  Flower  beds  are  often  set  in  turf,  or 
there  are  small  grassy  spaces  near  the  house  or  the  garden,  on  the  good 
effect  of  which  depends  very  much  the  beauty  of  the  home  landscape,  as 
coming  so  much  into  the  foreground  of  what  should  be  pictures.  One 
reason  why  we  should  take  care  to  get  the  best  turf  which  the  conditions 
of  soil  or  climate  allow  is  that  no  other  country  but  ours  can  have  such 
good  turf.  In  many  countries,  even  in  Europe,  they  cannot  have  it  at 
all,  but  grass  seed  has  to  be  sown  every  year  to  get  some  semblance  of 
turf.  Where,  however,  our  natural  advantages  are  so  great,  our  care 
should  be  tcrjHJl^full  benefit  of  them  ;  and  though  in  many  places 
the  turf,  thr^m^wgoodness  of  the  soil,  is  all  that  could  be  desired 
even  in  Britain,  iffSthers  a  very  poor  turf  is  often  seen,  and  much  effort 
is  often  given  in  vain  attempts  to  get  a  turf  worthy  of  a  flower  garden. 
Many  people  think  that  any  rough  preparation  will  secure  them  a 
good  sward,  and  merely  trench  and  turf  the  ground  ;  even  experienced 
ground  workmen  fail  to  get  a  fine  turf  for  the  flower  garden,  though 
they  may  lay  turf  well  enough  for  a  cricket  ground.  Others  think 
that  turf  will  come  of  itself,  but  are  often  rudely  disappointed  ; 
and  therefore  some  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of  laying  down 
turf,  where  the  work  has  to  be  done  from  the  beginning,  and  also  for 
repairing  it  when  out  of  order,  may  be  useful  to  some  readers.  The 
following  is  written  by  Mr.  James  Burnham,  who  has  made  for  me 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  lawns  I  have  seen,  some  of  them 
laid  in  hot  spring  weather. 

"Formation  of  Good  Turf.— Should  the  spot  chosen  be  on 

heavy  soil,  such  as  clay,  take  the  levels  and  fix  them  16  feet  apart 
around  the  outside  of  the  piece  intended  for  a  lawn  Take  some 
levels  across  the  piece,  then  take  1 2  inches  of  earth  out  below  the  levels. 
Should  any  of  these  12  inches  contain  good  soil,  wheel  that  on  to  the 
outside  of  the  piece,  removing  all  the  clay  to  a  place  near  and  burning  it 
into  ballast,  using  slack  coal.  Find  the  natural  fall  of  the  ground,  and 
place  pegs  16  feet  apart  in  lines  from  top  to  bottom  the  way  it  falls, 
then  dig  out  the  soil  in  line  of  pegs  with  a  draining  tool,  12  inches  deep 
at  top  end,  bottom  end  1 8  inches  deep.  This  will  give  a  fall  of  6  inches. 
Then  lay  in  2-inch  drain  pipes,  with  a  3-inch  pipe  at  the  bottom  end  for 
a  main  to  take  the  water  that  drains  from  the  sub-soil.  See  that  this 
main  is  taken  to  some  outlet.  Cover  the  pipes  with  3  inches  of  burnt 
ballast,  and  spread  3  inches  of  burnt  ballast  all  over  the  piece  of  ground. 
Dig  the  ground  over  12  inches  deep,  at  the  same  time  mixing  the  3 
inches  of  burnt  ballast  with  the  clay,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
pipes  or  dig  below  them.  After  treading  all  over  firmly,  place  on  the 
surface  2  inches  of  burnt  ballast,  filling  to  the  level  with  loam  mixed  with 
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the  good  soil  you  have  laid  on  one  side  from  the  surface.  If  you  have 
no  good  soil,  fill  up  with  loam  mixed  with  coarse  gravel,  brick  rubbish, 
and  burnt  ballast.  Tread  all  over  again  as  before,  making  it  level  with 
a  spade,  pressing  in  any  lump  or  stone  that  appears  level  with  the 
ground.  No  rake  should  be  used.  You  have  now  2  feet  of  trenched 
earth.  Do  not  dig  down  deeper  in  one  place  than  another.  A  stick 
cut  2  feet  long  by  the  worker's  side  is  the  best.  He  can,  with  the  stick 
test  his  depth  from  time  to  time. 

In  laying  the  turf  keep  the  joints  of  each  piece  hal&on-inch  apart. 
When  it  is  all  laid  down  pat  it  gently  all  over  v^^^HBf-beater.  It 
is  better  to  take  up  the  turf  that  is  a  little  hig^^^^A|the  rest  and 
take  out  a  little  of  the  soil  than  to  beat  it  downlBme  level.  Then 
spread  some  burnt  ballast,  ashes  from  the  burnt  refuse  of  the  garden, 
and  the  top  2  inches  of  soil  from  the  wood,  sifted  through  a  half- 
inch  mesh  sieve,  mixed  well  together,  all  over  the  grass.  Move  it  about 
until  all  the  joints  in  the  turf  are  level.  Wait  for  rain,  then  go  over 
the  lawn  and  take  out  all  weeds.  Give  another  dressing  of  the  soil  as 
before,  adding  to  this  a  little  road  grit  and  old  mortar.  If  no  old 
mortar  is  available,  slaked  lime  will  answer.  Move  this  about  until 
all  is  level  again.  In  the  month  of  March  or  the  first  week  in  April, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  sow  all  over  the  lawn  some  of  the  best  lawn 
grass  seed.  Get  some  fine  Thorn  bushes  and  lace  them  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan  heavy  enough  for  two  men  to  drag  about  the  lawn  in 
various  ways.  Roll  with  a  light  roller,  and  keep  off  the  lawn  until 
the  grass  has  grown  3  inches,  then  cut  it  with  a  scythe.  Roll 
with  a  light  roller  the  first  season,  and  when  mowing  with  the  machine 
is  commenced,  see  that  the  knives  are  not  set  too  close  to  the  ground. 

Should  the  ground  selected  for  turf  not  contain  clay,  so  much  the 
better.  Dig  holes  here  and  there  2  feet  deep  in  the  winter  months. 
If  no  water  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  this  shows  it  will  not  want 
artificial  draining ;  if  there  is  water  drain  as  on  heavy  soil.  In 
trenching  the  ground,  if  the  subsoil  be  bad,  take  3  inches  of  this 
away,  filling  up  to  the  level  with  good  soil,  to  which  have  been  added 
half-inch  crushed  bones  in  the  proportion  of  four  tons  to  the  acre, 
fire  brick  rubbish  and  burnt  ballast  in  the  same  proportions  as  for 
the  heavy  soil.  Turf  and  treat  as  on  heavy  soil.  If  you  have  a  good 
grass  field,  take  the  turf  for  your  lawn,  also  top  spit  away,  replace 
with  rough  soil,  and  place  3  inches  of  the  loam  that  has  been  dug 
out  upon  the  rough  soil  you  have  put  in,  then  sow,  bush  harrow,  and 
lightly  roll. 

Treatment  of  Old  Lawns. — Weeds,  moss,  and  bare  places  on 
lawns  show  that  they  are  worn  out.  To  remedy  this,  take  off  the  turf 
in  rolls  3  feet  long,  i  foot  wide,  and  i  inch  thick.      If  the  turf  cannot 
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be  rolled,  take  6  inches  of  the  surface  away,  then  trench  2  feet  deep, 
keeping  the  good  soil  on  the  top  as  you  proceed.  Tread  firmly  all  over 
and  fill  up  to  the  level  with  good  soil ;  mix  with  the  loam,  burnt 
ballast,  old  brick  rubbish,  half-inch  crushed  bones,  and  road 
sidings  or  sweepings.  Then  turf  and  treat  as  in  the  case  of  new  lawns. 
On  old  lawns  there  are  very  often  handsome  deciduous  trees  too 
close  to  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trench.  To  get  grass  to 
grow  under  these,  take  away  2  inches  of  the  exhausted  soil,  replace 
with  good,  anispw  thereon  grass  seed  thickly.  Rake  the  seed  in 
gently,  roll  ^^^H^^  «^"d  water  when  necessary.  This  may  be  re- 
peated in  the  ^^^^B  as  often  as  the  soil  under  the  trees  becomes 
bare.  ^^^^ 

In  some  cases  where  turf  is  scarce,  a  roll  of  turf  3  feet  long 
and  I  foot  wide  may  be  taken  and  cut  in  half  lengthways.  With 
this  form  the  outlines  of  the  beds,  which  have  been  staked  out  pre- 
viously, beat  down  to  the  level  required,  and  bring  up  the  interven- 
ing spaces  to  the  level  of  the  turf  with  good  soil.  Make  this  firm,  rake 
it  level,  and  on  this  sow  some  good  grass  seed.  Bush  harrow  it  over, 
'roll  lightly,  and  protect  from  birds  where  these  are  troublesome.  Cut 
the  grass  when  6  inches  high  with  a  scythe,  and  keep  it  well  watered 
during  the  summer  if  the  weather  is  dry.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  lawn 
may  be  had  at  little  expense  as  compared  with  turfing  it  completely 
over. 

Lawns  on  Peaty  and  Sandy  Soils. — In  some  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire and  Surrey,  where  peat  and  sand  abound,  seeds  are  by  far  the 
best  to  use  to  form  a  good  turf  Remove  all  peat  from  the  site  you 
wish  for  a  lawn,  pile  it  on  the  outside  of  the  work  and  cast  plenty  of 
water  upon  it  Then  take  out  2  or  3  inches  of  the  dark  sand 
that  lies  under  the  peat,  and  cast  this  also  over  the  pile  of  peat. 
Take  out  12  inches  of  the  sand,  dig  all  over  12  inches  deep  and 
tread  it  firmly.  Get  all  the  road  scrapings  and  road  trimmings  to 
be  had  with  a  little  clay  and  stiff  loam,  and  cast  upon  the  peat  pile. 
Having  got  together  the  quantity  you  think  will  fill  up  to  your 
level,  cut  up  small  the  peat  you  have  in  the  pile  and  mix  all  well 
together  with  this,  fill  up  to  the  level,  tread  firmly  all  over,  then  give 
everywhere  a  good  coating  of  cow  manure,  turned  3  inches  under 
the  surface,  and  tread  firmly  all  over.  In  the  month  of  March  sow 
thickly.  Do  not  let  the  surface  get  dry  the  first  summer,  and  cut  the 
grass  when  6  inches  high  with  a  scythe. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  all  lawns  free  from  weeds. 
Dress  lawns  once  a  year  with  one  bushel  of  salt  mixed  with  fourteen 
bushels  of  wood  ashes  not  too  much  burnt,  using  for  this  purpose 
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^■efijse,  underwood,  waste  faggots,  old  laurels  or  other  condemned 
shrubs.  When  you  see  the  wood  is  consumed  spread  the  ashes 
abroad  and  cover  them  with  good  soil.  Break  the  charred  wood  small, 
mix  all  ivell  together,  do  not  sift,  spread  upon  the  lawn,  and  roll 
it  in." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FLOWEK    GARDEN   AND   PLEASURE   GROUND   HOUSES,   BRIDGES, 
SEATS   AND    FENCES. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  all  building,  apart  from  the  house 
itself,  is  the  absolute  need  of  the  structure,  as  there  has  been  much  effort 
lost  in  useless  garden  buildings,  and  no  way  of  garden  over-doing  is 
so  full  of  waste  and  ugliness.  Recently  we  have  seen  attempts  to 
revive  the  old  garden  houses,  but  the  result  has  not  often  been 
happy.  In  old  houses  like  Hatfield  and  Montacute,  the  little 
houses  near  the  gate  often  had  a  true  use  at  the  entrance  side, 
but  now  we  see  such  things  revived  for  the  mere  sake  of  carrying 
out  a  dra%ving,  and  as  soon  as  built  we  see  the  aimlessness  of  the 
work,  and  then  comes  the  difficult  question  of  "  planting  it  out "  from 
different  points  of  view.  Isolated  building  in  a  garden  is  difficult 
to  do  with  any  good  result,  though  at  one  period  the  building 
of  temples  was  very  common  in  pleasure  gardens,  and  many  of 
them  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  best,  when  these  are  of  good 
form  and  structure,  to  keep  them  with  care  and  make  some  simple 
use  of  them,  by  removing  at  once  all  suggestion  of  the  grotto  and 
having  simple  oak  benches  or  other  good  seats.  The  interior  also 
should  be  made  simple  in  colour  and  free  from  covert  for  woodlice 
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or  earwigs.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  house,  or  part  of  its  lower 
storeys,  that  garden  shelters,  loggias  and  the  like  may  be  most 
effectively  made  ;  of  this  we  see  examples  at  North  Mymms  and 
Bramshill,  and  where  they  give  shade  or  a  "  garden  room  "  as  part  of 
the  house  they  are  a  real  gain. 

Bridges. — Few  things  about  country  houses  and  gardens  are  worse 
in  effect  and  construction  than  the  so-called  "rustic  work."  It  is 
complex  and  ugly  as  a  rule,  its  only  merit  being  that  it  rots  away  in 
a  few  years.  It  is  probably  at  its  worst  in  garden  chairs,  "  summer  " 
houses,  and  rustic  bridges.  An  important  rule  for  bridges  is  never  to 
V.^  make  them  where  they  are  not  really  needed,  though  the  opposite  course 
is  followed  almost  in  every  place  of  any  size  where  there  is  water. 
On  rustic  bridges  over  streams,  natural  or  otherwise,  there  is  much 
wasted  labour.  A  really  pretty  bridge  of  a  wholly  different  sort  I 
saw  once  with  the  late  James  Backhouse  near  Cader  Idris  on  a 
farm  which  had  a  swift  stream  running  through  it,  to  cross  which 
some  one  had  cut  down  a  tree  that  grew  near,  and  had  chopped  the 
upper  side  flat  and  put  a  handrail  along  it.  Time  had  helped  it 
with  Fern,  Lichen,  and  Moss,  and  the  result  was  far  more  beautiful 
than  is  ever  seen  in  more  pretentiously  "  designed  *'  rustic  bridges. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  far  prettier  effects  we  have  to  note,  but  the 
advantage  which  comes  from  strength  and  endurance.  It  looked  very 
old  and  Moss-grown,  and  no  doubt  it  is  there  now,  as  the  heart-wood 
of  stout  trees  does  not  perish  like  the  sap-wood  of  the  "  rustic  "- 
work  maker.  The  sound  oak  tree  bridge  was  the  earliest  footway 
across  a  stream,  and  it  will  always  be  one  of  the  best  if  the  sap 
wood  IS  carefully  adzed  off.  It  would  not  please  those,  perhaps, 
for  whom  there  is  nothing  good  unless  it  has  a  pattern  upon 
it,  but  it  is  a  strong  and  beautiful  way.  Foot-bridges  these 
should  be  called,  as  they  are,  of  course,  too  narrow  for  any  other 
purpose,  but  with  a  good  oak  rail  at  one  side  the  tree  bridge  is 
distinctly  better  than  a  bridge  of  planks.  Where  stones  are  plenti- 
]^  /  ful,  stone  put  up  in  a  strong,  simple  way  is  the  best  to  make  a 
lasting  bridge,  and  a  simple  structure  in  brick  or  stone  is  better 
in  effect  than  any  rustic  bridge.  Where  stream  beds  are  rocky 
and  shallow,  stepping  stones  are  often  better  than  a  bridge,  though 
they  cannot  be  used  where  the  streams  cut  through  alluvial  soils 
and  the  banks  are  high. 

Some  of  the  worst  work  ever  done  in  gardens  has  been  in  the 
construction  of  needless  bridges,  often  over  wretched  duck-ponds 
of  small  extent  Even  people  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
country  life,  and  who  ought  to  possess  taste,  come  to  grief  over 
bridge  building,  and  pretty  sheets  of  water  are  disfigured  by  bridges 
ugly  in  form  and  material.      For  the  most  frivolous  reasons  these 
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Ugly  things  are  constructed,  though  often  by  going  ten  yards  further 
one  could  have  crept  round  the  head  of  the  pond  by  a  pretty  path, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  a  few  stepping  stones. 

Earth-bank  Bridges. — But  there  are  many  cases  where  some 
kind  of  bridge  is  necessary  in  pleasure  grounds  or  woodlands  where 
there  might  be  more  excuse  for  the  rustic  worker's  bridge.  The  difficulty 
of  the  light  woodwork  bridge  is  that  it  begins  to  rot  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
up,  and  we  find  that,  even  when  done  in  the  best  way,  with  larch  or  oak, 
and  by  old-fashioned  workmen,  who  get  as  much  simplicity  of  form 
and  endurance  out  of  it  as  they  can,  the  years  pass  so  rapidly  and 


A  garden  room,  by  Huold  Peid,  Biidgt  Hodm,  Weybiidgc. 

British  rain  is  so  constant,  that  rot  and  decay  are  all  we  get  out  of  it, 
and  very  often  such  bridges  fall  into  such  a  dangerous  state  before  we 
have  time  to  repair  them,  that  animals  often  get  into  danger  from  them. 
A  much  better  way  is  the  earth  bank,  with  a  drain  pipe  through, 
and  this  suffices  where  there  is  a  slight,  steady,  or  an  occasional  flow 
of  water,  and  also  to  cross  gorges  or  depressions.  We  can  find  the 
earth  to  make  it  on  the  spot,  and  by  punning,  and  in  the  case  of 
latter  work  of  this  kind,  carting  over  it,  we  can  get  it  to  settle  down 
in  one  winter  to  the  level  we  want  it,  and  soon  have  an  excellent  and 
permanent  way  across.  Such  banks  will  support  any  weight,  and  are 
as  free  from  decay  as  the  best  stone  bridge.     One  of  their  best  points 
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is  that  the  sides  and  approaches  and  slope  of  the  earth  bank  can  be 
nnade  pretty  at  once  by  planting  with  Honeysuckle,  Broom,  Sweetbrier, 
or  any  other  hardy  things.  Another  advantage  of  the  bank  is,  that 
the  simplest  willing  workman  can  form  it  The  materials  being 
on  the  spot,  it  is  foolish  to  cart  things  a  long  way.  Even  when  we 
have  stone  or  brick  at  hand  the  labour  has  to  be  considered.  By  making 
a  culvert  of  bricks  and  cement,  the  earth-bank  is  equally  good  to  cross 
constantly  running  streamlets. 

The  Summer-house  is  generally  a  failure  and  often  a  heap  of 
decay.  To  make  such  a  structure  of  wood  that  soon  decays  is  labour 
wasted.     It  may  be  possible,  by  using  the  best  woods  and  good  oak 


slabs,  to  make  a  summer-house  which  will  be  picturesque  and  endur- 
ing, but  it  is  better  to  build  it  of  stone  or  some  lasting  material  and 
cover  it  with  vines  and  quick -growing  climbers. 

'*  One  can  make  an  enduring  and  charming  summer-house  out  of  liv- 
ing trees.  An  old  Yew  or  a  group  of  old  Yews,  or  a  low-spreading  Oak 
(there  is  a  fine  example  of  this  kind  of  living  summer-house  at  Shrub- 
land),  an  old  Beech  ora  group  of  evergreen  Oaks  will'make  a  pleasant 
summer-house,  and  with  a  little  care  for  effect,  and  by  pruning  away 
old  and  worn-out  branches,  so  as  to  get  air  and  room  without  injuring 
the  beauty  of  the  trees,  it  is  easy  to  form  cool  tents  for  hot  days. 

Fences  and  Dividing  Line.s.— The  iron  fence  destroys  the 
beauty  of  half  the  country  seats  in  England,  and  the  evil  is  growing 
every  day.  There  are  various  serious  objections  to  iron  fencing, 
but  we  will  only  deal   here  with   its  effect  on  the  landscape.     Any 

.-^picture  is  out  of  the  question  with  an  iron  fence  in  the  foreground. 
Where  an  open  fence  is  wanted,  nothing  is  so  fine  in  form  and  colour 
as  a  split  Oak  fence  and  rails  made  of  heart  of  Oak  with  stout  posts. 
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A  sawn  wood  fence  is  not  so  good.  As  Oak  is  so  plentiful  on  many 
estates,  good  examples  of  split  Oak  post  and  rail  fences  should  be 
more  often  seen.  Oak  palings  are  often  used*  and  sometimes  where  a 
good  live  fence  of  Holly,  Quick  and  wild  Rose  on  a  good  bank  would- 
be  far  better ;  but  Oak  paling  is  often  a  precious  aid  in  a  garden  as  a 
dividing  line  where  the  colour  of  brick  or  other  walls  would  be  against 
their  use,  or  where  for  various  reasons  walls  would  not  be  desirable  or 
a  live  fence  suitable. 

Sunk  Fences  and  Retaining  Walls. — Sunk  fences  of  stone 
or  brick  are  often  of  the  highest  value  in  the  pleasure  ground,  and 
sometimes  near  the  flower  garden,  as  they  help  us  to  avoid  the 
hideous  mechanical  fences  of  our  day,  and  they  are  often  the  best 
way  of  keeping  open  views,  especially  if  planted  with  a  gar- 
land of  creeping  plants  or  wild  roses  above.  They  should  be  strongly 
if  roughly  built,  without  mortar,  and  they  may  be  a  home  for  beauti- 
ful plants.     They  should  be  made  on  a  "batter"  or  slightly  sloping 


back,  the  stones  packed  close  together,  i.e.  without  much  earth  and 
layers  of  alpine  plants  should  be  put  between  them.  Retain- 
ing walls  or  sunk  fences  could  be  made  admirably  in  this  way,  and 
where  they  permit  of  it  may  be  made  into  beautiful  alpine  gardens. 
Apart  from  the  sunk  fence,  there  is  often  need  for  low  retaining  walls, 
especially  in  places  of  diversified  surface.  These  walls  also  may 
be  made  the  home  of  delightful  plant  beauty  in  the  simplest  way. 
Particulars  of  these  things  will  be  found  in  fuller  detail  in  the  chapter 
on  Rock  Gardens. 

Seats. — It  is  rare  to  see  a  garden  seat  that  is  not  an  eyesore. 
Few  make  them  well  and  simply  in  wood,  and  there  is  always  decay 
to  be  considered.  Of  our  own  woods,  Oak  is  the  best  Stout  heart  of 
Oak  laths  screwed  into  a  simple  iron  frame  without  ornament  make  a 
good  seat.  They  are  best  without  paint  and  in  the  natural  colour  of  the 
Oak  wood.     No  seat  is  so  good  as  one  of  good  stone  simply  designed 
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and  strongly  made,  and  in  our  country  one  objection  to  stone  is  met 
by  the  use  of  a  mat  or  a  light  trellis  of  Bamboo  or  split  laths  of  Oak 
held  tc^ether  by  cross  pieces  and  placed  on  top  of  the  stone.  In  Italy 
and  France  one  often  sees  good  stone  seats,  and  there  they  are  not 
expensive.  I  have  made  good  stone  seats  out  of  steps  and  other 
stones  which  had  been  displaced  in  buildings.  Stone  seats  should 
always  be  set  on  stone  supports  bedded  in  concrete,  A  good  oak  seat 
is  one  with  strong  stone  supports,  the  top  being  a  slab  of  Oak 
laid  with  two  bars  across  its  lower  side  to  keep  it  in  place.  The 
top  in  this  form  being  so  easily  removed,  may  be  stored  away  for  the 
winter,  as  wooden  seats  should  always  be.  Tree  stems  of  some  size 
and  little  value  may  also  be  cut  into  the  form  of  seats,  and  make  very 
good  ones  for  a  time,  but  they  soon  decay.  The  common  iron  seats 
with  cast  patterns  on  them  are  ugly,  but  iron  seats  need  not  be  so, 
and  some  old  iron  seats  quite  simply  made  of  lath  or  rod  iron  were 


fairly  good,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  cover  the  seat  with  bamboo 
trellis-work  or  matting  for  the  summer  season.  Some  of  the  French 
wooden  seats  are  simple  and  good  in  form,  and,  painted  a  nice  carna- 
tion-leaf green,  they  look  very  well.  Bamboos,  which  come  in  such 
quantities  now  in  the  sugar  ships,  might  be  more  used  for  making 
pretty  garden  seats.  Sometimes  old  tree  stumps  help  to  make  useful 
seats,  and  the  bole  of  the  tree,  if  cut,  makes  a  very  good  rustic  seat. 
Where  stone  is  plentiful,  as  in  many  hill  and  other  parts,  it  is  often 
easy  to  make  useful  seats  out  of  blocks  of  stone  in  rocky  places.  Of 
this  sort  I  saw  some  pretty  examples  at  Castleweilan  and  the  rocky 
district  around. 

The  Covered  Wav  may  be  a  charming  thing  in  a  garden  and 
make  a  home  for  climbers,  as  well  as  a  shady  way,  and  also  form  a 
valuable  screen.  Shade  is  more  essential  in  other  countries  than  in 
ours,  and  the  Italian  covered  way  is  often  a  very  picturesque  object. 
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The  best  material  to  make  the  supports  of  is  roi^h  stone  or  brick. 
On  an  enduring  support  like  this  the  woodwork  is  more  easiK'  con- 
structed afterwardsL  Simple  rough  stone  posts  may  be  had  in  certain 
quarries  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  lake  counti^-,  but  in  the 
absence  of  these  it  will  be  better  to  build  columns  of  brick  or  stone 
than  to  trust  to  any  wood.  In  all  open-air  work  the  enduring  way  is 
true  economy,  and  though  we  cannot  all  readily  get  the  hard  green 
stone  gate  posts  stained  with  >-eilow  Lichen  of  the  farms  about 
Keswick,  or  the  e\-erlasting  granite  fence  posts  that  one  sees  in  Italy, 
we  should  make  a  stand  against  wcH'k  which  has  to  be  done  over 
and  o\-er  again.  Of  woods.  Oak  free  of  sapwood  makes  the  best 
supports ;  Larch  is  good,  but  best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  common 
Locust  tree,  which,  however,  is  seldom  plentiful  in  a  mature  state. 


Bow  witb  Axit  laUc  ai  CAd  «f  ^nkn    Froa  \  fAata  ksi  by  ibe  Mtfiiak  de  Fcvmin. 

For  all  the  other  parts  of  co\-ered  ways  nothing  is  better  than  old 
Oak  brandies  or  the  stems  of  stunted  Oaks,  or  of  old  stub  Oaks 
that  are  often  found  about  a  country-  place,  and  are  of  very  little  value 
as  timber.  Larch  lasts  well  in  the  absence  of  Oak,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  good  in  effect.  By  using  Oak  with  stone  or  brick  supports,  a 
COT-eied  way  may  be  made  which  will  last  for  years  n-ithout  falling 
into  decay,  as  is  the  case  with  this  kind  of  work  when  done  with  more 
perishable  woods  and  without  lasting  supports.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  employ  strtwig  iron  wire  than  wood  of  this  sort  An  advant^e 
which  woodwork  has  over  iron  lies  in  its  good  effect  Carefully  done,  a 
covered  way  made  as  atxn'e  described  may  be  picturesque  e\-en  before 
there  is  a  plant  on  it 

Ll\ixc   Supports. — A    pretty   way   of  supporting    plants   and 
forming  covered  ways  is  to  use  certain  trees  of  a  light  and  graceful 

It  II 
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character  for  supporting  climbers,  just  as  the  Italians  often  support 
their  Vines  on  living  trees  kept  within  bounds.  Such  trees  as  the 
weeping  Aspen,  weeping  Birch,  and  fruit  trees  of  graceful,  drooping 
forms,  like  some  Apples,  would  do  well,  and  would  be  worth  having 
for  their  own  sakes,  while  through  the  trees  hardy  climbers  could 
freely  run, 

BOATHOUSES. — Among  the  things  which  are  least  beautiful  in 
many  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  is  the  boathouse.  Our  builders 
are  not  simple  in  their  ways,  and  are  seldom  satisfied  with  any  one  good 
colour  or  material  to  make  a  house  with,  or  even  a  boathouse,  but 


m 


every  kind  of  ugly  variegation  is  tried,  so  that  harshness  in  effect  is 
the  usual  result,  where  all  should  be  simple  and  quiet  in  colour,  as  it  is 
in  boathouses  on  the  Norfolk  Broads  made  of  reeds  and  rough  posts. 
The  simpler  the  better  in  all  such  work,  using  local  material  like  Oak, 
which  comes  in  so  well  for  the  posts,  and  reeds  for  the  roof ;  but  the 
simplest  brickwork  and  brown  tiles  would  be  far  better  than  the  con- 
trast of  ugly  colours  which  the  modem  builder  both  in  France  and 
England  delights  in.  The  place,  too,  should  be  carefully  chosen  and 
the  building  not  conspicuous.  It  is  well  to  avoid  the  cost  of  railway 
carriage  in  the  making  of  simple  structures  like  boat-houses,  and  also 
carting,  which  is  such  a  costly  matter  in  many  districts.     It  is  best  to 
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use  materials  of  the  estate  or  country.     Ivy  and  living  creepers  may 
help  to  protect  the  sides  of  airy  sheds.  Larch  comes  in  well  where  Oak 
is  not  to  be  spared,  and  Larch  shingling  for  the  roof  might  be  used, 
as  is  commonly  done  in  farm-houses  in  Northern  Europe  and  America. 
Little  shelters  for  mowing  machines,  tools  and  the  like  can  be  made 
with  wood  covered  with   Larch  bark,  as  at   Coolhurst,  and  a  very 
pretty   effect   they   have,   besides  being   less  troublesome   to   make 
than   the   heather  or   thatched  roofs,  especially   in   districts   where 
the  good  thatcher  is  getting  rare.     The  chip  roof,  also,  of  the  wooded 
country  around  London  is  an  excellent  one,  lasting  for  half  a  century 
or  so  if  well  made,  but  the  men  who 
made  it  so  well  are  now  less  and 
less    easy  to  meet-  with.      And   on 
the    whole  the  best   roof  for  anj- 
structure  that  has  to  last  is  of  tiles 
of  good   colour  :    tiles    made    and 
tested    in   the  locality   being   often 
the  best. 

Fountains  in  Gardens. — In 
this  moist  climate  of  ours  water 
needs  to  be  used  \vith  great  discre- 
tion. Above  all  things  it  must  flow 
and  not  stagnate.  Bacon,  who  said 
so  many  things  about  gardens  well, 
summed  up  the  case  with  his  usual 
felicity: — "For  fountains,  they  are  a 
great  beauty  and  refreshment ;  but 
pools  mar  all."     No  doubt  we  can 

all    of  us    recall    some    pool  of  great  Emianee  w  Bistopi  G»id.n  (ChichBt«). 

beauty,  some  moat  with  little  broken 

reflections  that  made  almost  all  the  charm  of  the  garden  wherein  it 

lay,  but  as  a  general  rule  Bacon  is  right. 

As  nothing  is  drearier  than  a  dry  fountain  except  the  exasperat- 
ing trickle  of  one  that  refuses  to  be  drowned  out  by  the  continuous 
drip  of  the  eaves,  it  is  better  to  place  your  fountain  in  a  part  of  the 
garden  which  you  are  only  likely  to  visit  on  a  fine  day,  and  if  possible 
it  should  be  set  where  its  tossing  spray  will  catch  the  sunbeams  while 
you  repose  in  the  cool  shade  ;  then  the  supply  of  water  may  be  as  it 
should — unfailing.  Fountains  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  those 
of  Versailles  or  Chatsworth  are  only  to  be  excused,  when,  as  at  Caserta, 
they  run  day  and  night  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  It  is  only 
in  such  great  places  too  that  large  and  monumental  fountains,  basin 
above  basin,  adorned  with  sculpture  and  connected  by  cascades,  have 
any  fitness,  and  even  where  they  are  fit  they  are  apt,  here  in  England, 
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to  cease  very  soon  to  be  fine.  Lead  is  the  best  material  for  such  foun- 
tain sculpture  in  our  damp-laden  atmosphere,  as  it  discolours  more 
becomingly  than  stone  or  marble.  This  tendency  to  discolour  in 
blotches  and  afford  a  foothold  for  mosses  and  lichens,  though  a 
blemish  on  statues,  is  an  added  charm  to  the  necessary  basins  and 
copings  which  should  confine  the  waters  of  our  fountain.  A  fountain 
is  a  work  of  art  and  as  such  should  always  be  placed  in  the  more 
formal  portions  of  the  grounds.  The  feathery  spray  of  a  jet  is  always 
a  beautiful  thing  but  can  be  ill-placed — as  for  instance,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  informal  "piece  of  ornamental' water." 


The  fountain  in  the  Temple  is  one  of  the  most  charming  examples 
of  the  single  jet,  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  circular  basin  and  falling 
back  with  a  melodious  splash.  It  has  lost  some  of  its  charm  since 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  clinker-built  rockery  in  which  nothing  will 
grow.  This  sort  of  fountain  should  be  set  in  a  grass  plot,  and  a  few 
moisture- loving  plants  allowed  to  break  the  severity  of  its  outline.  I 
remember  one  such,  only  about  s  feet  '"  diameter,  in  a  lawn  near 
London;  a  simple  brick  and  concrete  basin  with  a  jet  in  the  centre, 
which  threw  its  spray  up  to  the  overhanging  boughs  of  a  stately 
elm,  and  nourished  one  of  the  most  splendid  clumps  of  Osmunda 
regalis    I    ever    saw ;     Flowering    Rush   too   throve  in    its   friendly 
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neighbourhood.  There  is  a  very  attractive  little  fountain  against  the 
wall  of  the  fruit  garden  at  Penshurst.  If  the  fountain  be  on  a  larger 
scale  than  these  the  basin  may  be  made  lovely  in  the  summer  with 
many  varieties  of  aquatic  plants,  which  being  planted  in  boxes  or 
pots  can  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  before  the  frosts  set  in. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  a  fountain  in  a  garden  to  the  true  lover 
of  nature  is  the  attraction  it  forms  for  the  birds  ;  they  will  haunt  its 
neighbourhood  with  delightful  persistency,  bathing  and  drinking  at  all 
hours  of  the  day. 

A  fountain  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  birds  was  made  in  a 
garden  in  New  England  by  sinking  a  saucer-shaped  hollow,  about 
6  inches  deep,  in  the  lawn,  which  was  allowed  to  become  grass-grown 
like  the  rest  of  the  turf;  in  the  centre  stood  up  a  jet  which  threw  up 
a  very  fine  spray.  For  an  hour  or  two  every  morning  and  evening 
this  was  turned  on,  soon  filling  the  hollow  to  the  brim  the  effect  was 
very  pretty  with  the  grass  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the  birds 
soon  learned  to  know  the  hours  of  the  bath  and  came  in  flocks  to 
enjoy  it. — G.  H.  B. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  ORCHARD  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  spirit  of  beauty  was  at  the  birth  of  the  trees  that  give 
us  the  hardy  fruits  of  the  northern  world — Crab,  wild  Plum, 
Pear  and  Cherry — yielding  back  for  us  in  their  bloom  the  delicate 
colours  of  the  clouds,  and  lovelier  far  in  their  flowers  than  Fig  or 
Vine  of  the  south.  The  old  way  of  having  an  orchard  near  the  house 
was  a  good  one.  Planted  for  use,  it  was  precious  for  its  beauty,  and 
not  only  when  the  spring  winds  bore  the  breath  of  the  blossoms  of 
Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear,  as  there  were  the  fruit  odours,  too, 
and  the  early  Daffodils  and  Snowdrops,  and  overhead  the  lovely  trees 
that  bear  our  orchard  fruits — Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Medlars, 
Damsons,  Bullaces,  and  Quinces.  To  make  pictures  to  last  round  the 
year,  I  should  ask  for  many  of  these  orchard  trees  on  a  few  acres 
of  ground,  none  the  worse  if  too  hilly  for  the  plough ;  a  belt  of 
^  Hollies,  Yew,  and  Fir  on  the  cold  sides  to  comfort  trees  and 
men  ;  with  careless  garlands  of  Honeysuckle,  Rose,  and  fragrant 
Clematis  among  them  here  and  there,  and  in  the  fence  bank  plenty 
of  Sweet  Brier  and  Hawthorn.  If  we  see  fine  effects  where  orchards 
are  poorly  planted  with  one  kind  of  tree,  as  the  Apple  (in  many 
country  places  in  our  islands  there  are  no  orchards  worthy  the  name), 
what  might  not  be  looked  for  of  an  orchard  in  which  the  beauty  of  all 
our  hardy  fruit  trees  would  be  visible?  If  we  consider  the  number  of 
distinct  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  the  many  varieties  of  each,  we  may 
get  some  idea  of  the  pictures  one  might  have  in  an  orchard,  begin- 
ning with  the  bloom  of  the  Bullaces  in  the  fence.  The  various 
Plums  and  Damsons  are  beautiful  in  bloom,  as  in  the  Thames  valley 
and  about  Evesham.  The  Apple  varies  much  in  bloom,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Kentish  and  Normandy  orchards,  where  the  flowers  of  some 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  Pear,  less  showy  in  colour,  the 
Medlar,  so  beautiful  in  flower  and  in  foliage,  and  the  Quince,  so  pretty 
in  bloom  in  Tulip  time,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  Cherry  is  often 
a  beautiful  tree  in  its  cultivated  as  well  as  wild  forms,  and  the  Cherry 
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orchards  in  parts  of  Kent,  as  near  Sittingbourne,  are  pictures  when  in 
bloom.  There  is  no  better  work  in  a  country  place  than  choosing  a 
piece  of  good  ground  to  form  an  orchard  ;  and  a  dozen  acres  are 
not  too  much  in  a  country  place  where  there  is  land  to  spare. 

Some  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  that  their  soil  is  too  poor, 
and  planting  is  more  successful  on  the  fruit  tree  soils  of  Devon, 

Hereford,  and  Kent  than  in  some  other  districts  ; 
Poor  Soil  should     but    the    difference     in    soils  is   no   reason    why 

not  hinder.  some   counties    and   districts  should    be  bare   of 

orchards,  and  in  many  the  soil  is  as  good  as  need 
be.  Indeed,  in  the  country  south  of  London,  where  much  of  the 
land  is  taken  up  with  orchards,  we  may  see  the  trees  suffering  more 
from  drought  in  dry  years  than  they  do  on  the  sandstone  soils  of 
Cheshire  or  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  heavier  rainfall. 
Few  of  our  orchard  trees  require  a  special  soil,  and  where  chalky  or  \;/ 
warm  soil  occurs,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  to  the  kinds  of  fruit  it 
favours  most.  But  though  the  orchard  beautiful  must  be  of  trees  in 
all  their  natural  vigour,  and  of  forms  lovely  in  winter  as  in  spring  and 
summer,  the  trees  must  not  be  neglected,  allowed  to  perish  from 
drought,  or  become  decayed  from  bug,  scale  or  other  pests,  and  it 
should  be  the  care  of  those  who  enjoy  their  beauty  to  protect  them 
from  all  such  dangers.  The  idea  that  certain  counties  only  are  suited 
for  fruit  growing  is  erroneous,  and  need  not  deter  us  from  planting 
orchards  of  the  hardier  trees  and  of  good  local  kinds.  Much  of 
Ireland  is  as  bare  of  orchards  as  the  back  of  a  stranded  whale,  but 
who  could  say  this  was  the  fault  of  the  country  ? 

Where  we  plant  for  beauty  we  must  have  the  natural  form  of  the 
tree.     Owing    to   the  use  of    dwarfing   stocks,   fruit  gardens    and 

orchards  are  now   beginning  to  show  shapes   of 

The  Trees  to  take    trees  that  are  poor  compared  with  the  tall  orchard 

their  Natural        tree.     However  much   these  dwarf  and  pinched 

Forms.  shapes  may  appeal  to  the  gardener   in  his   own 

domain,  in  the  orchard  beautiful  they  have  no 
place.  For  the  natural  form  of  all  our  fruit  trees  is  good  indeed, 
winter  or  summer.  We  know  what  the  effect  in  fliower-time  is  in 
the  orchard  pictures  of  such  painters  as  Mark  Fisher  and  Alfred 
Parsons,  if  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  see  the  finer  pictures  of 
the  orchards  themselves,  seen  best,  perhaps,  on  dark  and  wet  days  in 
flower-time.  Lastly,  the  effect  of  finely-coloured  fruit  on  high  trees  is 
one  of  the  best  in  our  gardens.  Therefore,  in  every  case,  whatever  vy 
thinning  of  the  branches  we  do,  let  the  tree  take  its  natural  form,  not  f 
only  for  its  own  sake  or  the  greater  beauty  of  natural  form  generally, 
but  also  for  the  interesting  variety  of  form  we  get  even  among 
varieties  sprung  from  the  same  species. 
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Clearly  if  we  prune  to  any  one  ideal  type  of  tree  we  can  never  see 
the  interesting  variety  of  form  shown  by  the  varieties  of  one  species, 
as  the  Apple  and  Pear.  Keeping  to  the  natural  form  of  each  tree, 
moreover  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  thinning  of  the  branches  where 
overcrowded — the  best  way  of  pruning. 

We  have  not  only  to  avoid  ugly  forms  of  training  and  pruning, 
but  never  in  the  orchard  where  the  true  way  is  to  let  the  tree  take  its 

natural  and  mature  form,  should  the  practice  of 

BootPnming       root  pruning  be  allowed.     Our   orchard   trees — 

in  the  Orchard.      especially  the  trees    native   of  Britain    like  the 

Apple  and  the  Pear — are  almost  forest  trees  in 
nature  and  take  some  years  first  of  all  to  make  their  growth  and 
then  mature  it.  In  gardens  for  various  reasons  men  try  to  get 
in  artificial  ways  the  fruit  that  nature  gives  best  at  the  time  of 
maturity,  so  root  pruning  was  invented,  and  it  may  have  some  use 
in  certain  soils  and  in  limited  gardens,  but  one  would  hardly  think  it 
would  enter  into  people's  heads  to  practise  root  pruning  in  the  orchard  ; 
though  the  word  is  a  catching  one  and  leads  people  astray.  I  have 
several  times  had  the  question  seriously  put  to  me  as  to  how  to  root 
prune  forest  trees — a  case  where  all  pruning  is  absurd  in  any  proper 
sense  save  in  the  way  effected  by  the  forest  itself.  The  trees  in  the 
orchard  should  be  allowed  to  come  freely  to  maturity,  and  in  the  way 
the  years  fly  this  is  not  a  long  wait.  By  planting  well  chosen 
young  trees  every  year  the  whole  gradually  comes  into  noble  bearing, 
and  the  difference  between  the  naturally  grown  and  laden  tree  and 
one  of  the  pinched  root-pruned  ones  is  great. 

Cider   orchards  are  picturesque  in  the  west  of  England  and   in 
Normandy,  and  so  long  as  men  think  any  kind  of  fermented  stuff 

good  enough  for  their  blood,  cider  has  on  northern 
Older  Orchards.       men  the  first  claim  from  the  beauty  of  the  trees 

in  flower  and  fruit,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
year.  The  cider  orchard  also  will  allow  us  to  grow  naturally- 
grown  trees  and  those  raised  from  seed.  Cider  orchards  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  the  trees  in  them  take  fine  natural  forms. 
^  They  have  a  charm,  too,  in  the  brightness  of  the  fruit,  and  also 
one  in  the  lateness  of  the  blooms  of  some,  many  of  the  cider 
Apples  flowering  later  than  the  orchard  Apples.  In  some  cider 
orchards  near  Rouen  (Lyons-la-Foret)  I  saw  the  finest,  tallest, 
and  cleanest  trees  were  raised  from  seed  ;  the  owner,  a  far-famed 
cider  grower,  told  me  they  were  his  best  trees,  and  raised  from  seed 
of  good  cider  Apples.  If  he  found  on  their  fruiting  that  they  were 
what  he  wanted  as  cider  Apples  he  was  glad  to  keep  them ; 
if  not,  he  cut  their  heads  off  and  regrafted  them  with  good  cider  sorts. 
These  were  free  and  handsome  trees  with  good  grass  below  them. 
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just  like  the  Cherry  orchards  in  the  best  parts  of  Kent,  where  the 
Iambs  pick  the  early  grass.  But  however  beautiful  such  an  orchard, 
clearly  it  will  not^give  us  the  variety  of  form  and  beauty  found  in  the 
mixed  orchard,  in  which  Cherry,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Medlar,  Quince, 
Walnut,  and  Mulberry  take  a  place ;  there  also  the  various  interesting 
trees  allied  to  our  fruit  trees  might  come  in,  such  as  the  true  arid 
common  Service  tree,  Almond,  Cornelian  Cherry,  and  Crab. 

Where  we  make  use  of  grafted  trees— and  generally  there  is  no 
choice  in  the  matter — we  should  always  in  the  orchard  use  the  most 

natural  stock.     It   is   much  better   to  graft   Pear 
Grafting.  trees   on   the   wild   Pear   than   on  the  Quince,  a 

union  harmful  to  the  Pear  on  many  soils.  If  we 
could  get  the  trees  on  their  own  roots  without  any  grafting  it  would 
often  be  much  better,  but  we  are  slaves  to  the  routine  of  the  trade 
The  history  of  grafting  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  civilisations — its  best 
reason,  the  rapid  increase  of  a  given  variety.  In  every  country  one 
or  two  fruit  trees  predominate,  and  are  usually  natives  of  the  country, 
like  the  Apple  in  Northern  Europe  and  the  Olive  in  the  South. 
When  men  found  a  good  variety  of  a  native  fruit  they  sought  to 
increase  it  in  the  quickest  way,  and  so  having  learned  the  art  of 
grafting,  they  put  the  best  varieties  on  wild  stems  in  hedgerows,  or 
»  dug  up  young  trees  and  grafted  them  in  their  gardens.  The  practice 
eventually  became  stereotyped  into  the  production  of  the  nursery 
practice  of  grafting  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  on  the  same  stock, 
often  without  the  least  regard  to  the  lasting  health  and  duration  of  the 
trees  so  grafted.  In  some  cases  when  we  use  the  wild  form  of  the  tree 
as  a  stock  for  the  orchard  tree  we  succeed  ;  but  grafting  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the  disease  and  barrenness  of  our  orchards.  ^ 
Where  we  graft,  it  is  well  to  graft  low ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  Cider  Apples,  for  example,  it  is  much  safer  and  better  to 
take  a  tree  grafted  close  to  the  ground  than  grafted  standard  high,  as 
the  high  graft  is  more  liable  to  accident  and  does  not  make  so  fine  a 
tree.  In  the  orchard  the  good  old  practice  of  sowing  the  stone  or  pip  7^ 
of  a  fine  fruit  now  and  then  may  also  be  followed  with  interest. 

Even  in  the  good  fruit  counties  like  Kent  one  may  see  in  dry 
years  orchards  starved  from  want  of   water,   and    the  turf  beneath 

almost  brown   as  the  desert.      Where  manure  is      V 
Starred  Orchards,    plentiful  it  is  well  to  use  it  as  a  mulch  for  such 

trees,  but  where  it  is  not,  we  may  employ  various 
other  materials  for  keeping  the  roots  safe  from  the  effects  of 
drought.  Not  only  the  tree  roots  want  the  water,  but  the  roots  of 
the  competing  grass  suck  the  moisture  out  of  the  soil.  The 
competition  of  the  grass  could  be  put  an  end  to  at  once,  and  the  trees 
very  much  nourished,  by  the  use  of  any  easily  found  mulching  from 
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materials  which  are  often  abundant  in  a  country  place.  Among  the 
best  of  these,  where  plentiful,  is  the  common  Furze,  if  cut  down  in 
spring  and  placed  over  the  ground  round  the  base«of  young  or  poor 
orchard  trees.  It  prevents  the  grass  from  robbing  the  trees  and  lets 
the  water  fall  through  to  the  ground,  helping  to  keep  it  there,  too,  by  pre- 
venting direct  evaporation ;  moreover,  the  small  leaves  falling  off  nourish 
the  ground.  So  again  the  sweepings  of  drives  and  of  farm  or  garden 
yards  are  useful,  and  also  any  small  faggots — often  allowed  to  rot  in 
the  woods  after  the  underwood  is  cleared.  Then  also  there  are  the 
weeds  and  refuse  of  gardens  of  all  kinds  which  form  detestable 
rubbish  heaps  that  would  be  much  better  abolished,  and  all  cleanings 
from  the  garden  placed  directly  over  the  roots  of  young  orchard  trees. 

Even  rank  weeds,  which  swarm  about  yards  and  shrubberies,  would 
help,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  weaken  them  and  help  towards 
their  destruction  is  by  mowing  them  down  in  the  pride  of  their 
growth  in  the  middle  of  summer — nettles  and  docks,  as  the  case  may 
be — and  instead  of  burning  them  or  taking  them  to  the  rubbish  heap 
use  them  over  the  tree  roots.  Even  the  weeds  and  long  grass  grow- 
ing round  the  base  of  the  trees,  if  mown  and  left  on  the  ground,  will 
make  a  difference  in  the  growth  and  health  of  fruit  trees.  Such  care 
is  all  the  more  needed  if  our  orchard  is  upon  poor  or  shaly  soils  in  the 
dryer  counties  :  in  naturally  rich  and  deep  soil  we  need  it  less. 

All  fences  should  be  of  living  things,  at  once  the  most  enduring, 
effective,  and  in  the  end  the  best.     We  see  the  hideous  result  of  the 

ironmonger's  fence  in  marring  the  foregrounds  of 

Fencing  the  many  landscape  pictures.  Holly,  Quick,  or  Cock- 
Orcliard  Beautifiil.    spur  Thorn,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Sloe  or  Bullace 

here  and  there,  give  us  the  best  orchard  fence ; 
once  well  made,  far  easier  to  keep  up  than  the  iron  fence.  Yew 
is  a  danger,  and  a  hedge  of  it  should  never  be  planted  where 
animals  come  near,  as  they  usually  do,  the  orchard,  and  if  the 
Yew  comes  by  itself,  as  it  often  will,  it  should  be  cut  clean  out 
and  burnt  as  soon  as  cut  down.  Holly  is  the  best  evergreen  orchard  >w' 
fence  for  our  country,  and  we  should  be  careful  about  getting  tho^ 
plants  direct  from  a  good  nursery — clean  seedling  plants  not  much 
over  a  yard  high.  The  best  time  to  plant  Hollies  is  in  May  if  growing 
in  the  place,  but  on  light  soil  plant  in  autumn  ;  all  the  more  need  to 
do  this  if  we  bring  the  plants  by  rail.  Unless  the  soil  is  very  light  I 
should  make  the  fence  on  a  bank,  because  a  turf  bank  is  itself  such  a 
good  fence  to  begin  with,  and  a  free  Holly  hedge  on  a  good  bank, 
with,  perhaps,  a  Sloe  here  and  there  through  it,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  of  the  land,  and  forms  the  best  of  shelters  for  an  orchard  in  our 
country.  Where  shelter  is  much  sought  the  hedge  should  not  be 
clipped,and  is  much  handsomer  if  free  grown.  The  orchard  fence  should 
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not  be  cut  in  every  year  to  a  hard  line,  but  Sloe,  and  May,  and  Sweet 

Brier,  and  wild  Rose  left  to  bloom  and  berry,  the  hedge  to  be  a  shelter 

as  well  as  a  fence,  and  not  trimmed  oftener  than  every  ten  years  or  so. 

Then  it  should  be  cut  down  and  woven  together  in  the  strong  way 

seen  in  parts  of  Kent  on  the  hills. 

The  English  fruit  garden  is  often  a  museum  of  varieties,  many 

of  them  worthless  and  not  even  known  to  the  owner.    This  is  wrong 

in  the  garden,  and  doubly  so  in  the  orchard,  where 
Kinds  to  Plant.       the  fruit  trees  should  be  trees  in  stature  and  none 

of  poor  quality.  Too  many  varieties  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  seeking  after  new  kinds  in  the  nurseries.  In  orchard 
culture  we  should  be  chary  of  planting  any  new  kind,  and  with  the 
immense  number  of  Apples  grown  in  our  own  country  already,  we 
may  choose  kinds  of  enduring  fame,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
do^  this  now  when  good  Apples  are  coming  from  various  countries, 
where  men  do  not  plant  a  collection  when  they  want  a  crop  of  a  few 
first-rate  kinds.  So  we  should  in  our  orchards  never  plant  single 
trees,  but  always,  if  possible,  having  chosen  a  good  kind,  plant 
enough  to  make  it  worth  gathering.  Local  kinds  and  local  circum- 
stances often  deserve  the  first  attention,  and  some  local  kinds  of  fruit 
are  among  the  best.  When  in  doubt  always  end  it  by  choosing 
kinds  of  proved  quality  rather  than  any  novelties  that  may  be 
offered.  Any  fruit  requiring  the  protection  of  walls  or  in  the  least 
tender  should  never  be  put  in  the  orchard.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  fruit  trees  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  and  Russia,  would 
be  well  suited  for  our  climate,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  these 
except  that  they  are  interesting  and  many  of  them  distinct  The 
vigour  of  the  tree  should  be  considered  and  its  fertility.  Kinds 
rarely  fertile  are  not  worth  having,  always  bearing  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  a  good  kind  is  often  spoiled  by  a  bad  stock  or  by  conditions 
unsuited  to  it. 

The  beauty  of  flower  of  certain  varieties  may  well  influence  in 

their  choice.     Once  when  talking  with  Mr.  Ruskin 

The  Flowers  of      of  the  beauty  of  the  fruit  as  compared  with  the 

fruit  trees.  flower   of  our    northern   fruit    trees,  he    said   in 

reply  to  some  praise  of  the  fruit  beauty :  "  Give  me 
the  flower  and  spare  me  the  stomach-ache ! " 

In  view  of  the  confusion  brought  about  by  fat  catalogues,  new 
varieties  of  doubtful  value,  the  number  of  early  kinds  worthless  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  and  the  planting  of  untried  kinds,  a  good  rule 
would  be  to  put  any  kind  we  propose  to  plant  under  separate  study 
as  to  its  merits  in  all  ways,  and  only  plant  one  kind  a  year.  The 
kind  chosen  for  orchard  culture  should  be  of  undoubted  merit  and 
distinction,  and  of  high  quality  when  cooked,  without  which  apples  to 
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keep  are  worthless.  In  fixing  but  one  kind  a  year,  the  first  considera- 
tion should  be  its  quality,  and  the  second  its  constancy  in  bearing, 
as  to  which  there  is  a  great  difference  in  apples.  Hardiness  and 
vigour  are  essential,  and  our  judgment  as  r^ards  orchard  planting 
should  never  be  influenced  by  the  produce  of  trees  grafted  on  the 
paradise  or  other  stocks  which  limit  the  natural  growth  of  the 
tree. 

Apples  known  for  many  years,  like  the  Bknheim,  Kentish 
Filbasket^  Wellington,  French  Crab,  Sussex  Forge,  Wamer^s  King, 
Yorkshire  Greening,  Tom  Putt,  Reinette  Grise,  Bramley's  and  Alfriston 
should  never  be  left  out  of  our  consideration  in  this  respect,  as,  how- 
ever they  may  be  affected  by  situation  or  soil,  their  value  has  been 
proved,  and  that  is  a  great  point,  as  in  the  case  of  new  varieties 
chosen  for  some  one  minor  quality,  such  as  colour,  it  is  only  after  they 
have  been  grown  for  years  we  begin  to  find  out  their  bad  qualities. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  our  garden  or  home  land- 
scapes are  the  orchards  of  the  west  of  England,  more  often  planted 

with   the  Apple  than  with  the   Pear.     The  Pear 

Pear  Orchards  for    tree  in  this  country  should  be  much  more  grown  as 

beauty.  an  orchard  tree,  for  its  beauty  even  if  not  for  its  fruit, 

which  yearly  grows  in  value.  Some  Pears  of  our 
own  time,  like  Doyennd  du  Cornice  and  Beurn^  Dumout,  are  worth  a 
score  of  the  old  kinds.  The  Pear  tree  is  finer  in  form  and  stature 
than  the  Apple,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  trees  in  Worcestershire  of  the 
size  of  forest  trees.  Such  trees,  with  their  varied  and  picturesque 
form,  are  worth  thinking  of  when  planting  for  beauty. 

The  use  of  the  Quince  as  a  dwarfing  stock  for  many  years  past  in 
England  has  been  against  the  Pear  as  an  orchard  tree.  No  Pear 
grafted  on  this  stock  ever  succeeds  as  a  standard  tree.  In  our  fertile 
valleys  and  the  rich  soil  of  gardens  the  Quince  is  for  some  kinds  often 
a  good  stock,  but  over  a  large  area  of  poor  sandy  and  chalky  land  it 
is  worthless ;  and  its  use  has  done  much  harm  to  Pear  cultivation. 
In  using  the  Pear,  or  natural  stock,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  do  well 
on  any  land,  be  it  heavy  Wealden  clay  or  on  upland  soils.  It  is  true 
we  must  wait  for  results ;  the  standard  Pear  is  a  forest  tree  in  its 
way,  and  must  be  allowed  time  to  mature,  but  it  is  surely  better  to  let 
the  years  run  by  than  to  plant  trees  which  may  never  succeed  as 
standards.  For  trees  so  planted  to  endure  we  should  choose  good 
kinds  that  ripen  in  our  country,  and  see,  in  every  case,  that  they  are 
grafted  on  the  wild  Pear — their  natural  stock — since  we  cannot 
easily  get  them  on  their  own  roots,  though  it  would  interest  me 
much  to  see  them  on  their  natural  roots,  and  I  have  two  Pears  so 
grown  which  look  far  healthier  than  any  others.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  is  that  of  varieties.     We    should    never    plant   any  but 
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good  Pears,  which,  as  standards,  will  ripen  in  our  country  under 
any  fair  conditions,  such  Pears  as  Beurri  Giffard^  Jargonelle^  Beurre 
Goubault,  Beurr^  Dumont^  Beurr^  (TAmanlis^  Beurrd  Hardy ^ 
Fondante  des  BoiSy  Louise  Bonnes  Roiisselet  de  Reims^  Doyenni  dii 
Cornice^  Marie  Louise^  Urbaniste^  Soldat  Laboureur,  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigney  Comtesse  de  Paris,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Bergamotte  Saumiery 
Charles  Cognee,  Doyenne  dAlengon,  Josephine  de  M alines y  Suzette 
de  Bavay, 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  planting  in  grass  ;  but  most  growers  of  Kent  and 
other  orchard  counties  have  long  known  that  in  hop,  arable,  and 
any  other  land,  the  trees  show  quicker  growth  and  greater  vigour 
at  first  It  is  not  everyone,  however,  that  cares  to  break  up  grass 
to  plant  an  orchard,  and  we  can  do  very  well  without  grass  by 
mulching  the  ground  round  each  tree  for  a  few  years,  until  they 
have  gained  a  good  hold. 

These  words  were  fresh  penned  when  I  came  across  the  follow- 
ing notes  by  M.  Charles  Baltet  of  Troyes.  "  The  habit,  the  foliage, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  Pear  tree  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  no 
matter  in  what  soil  or  climate  it  may  be  grown.  Prolific,  large- 
fruited  varieties  such  as  Betirn^  de  C Assumption^  William^  Van 
Marunty  and  others,  will  always  be  a  delight  to  the  fruit  lover, 
but  the  artist  who  looks  for  effect  from  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  trees,  if  he  wishes  for  luxuriant  growth  will  find  it  in  the  Pear 
known  as  the  Cur^y  Conseillier  de  la  Cour,  and  others.  BeurrJ 
Hardyy  Vanqueliny  and  Duke  de  Nemours  have  long  upright 
branches ;  those  of  the  Beurrtf  d'AinanliSy  Bon  Chr^tieny  and 
Triomphe  de  J odoigne  spread  out  more  or  less  horizontally,  or  even 
curve  downwards  ;  Arbre  courb^  and  Nouvelle  Fulvie  would  not  be  out 
of  place  as  drooping  trees  ;  while  we  may  admit  a  group  of  Pear  trees 
which  grow  as  natural  pyramids,  such  as  Fondante  du  Panisely 
Beurr^  de  Nantes y  Fondante  de  Nody  Beurr^  d'Angleterrey  and  a 
number  of  others,  including  C/iarles  Ernest, 

**  The  beautiful  foliage  of  the  Sucrie  de  Montluqony  Delpierre,  and 
TrioMpfu  de  Jodoigne,  is  rivalled  by  that  of  the  Mikado  and  DaimyOy 

two  varieties  of  Japanese  origin,  with  large,  thick, 

Pear  foliage         and    somewhat    cottony   leaves.      The    German 

effects.  Kopertschery   the  Belgian  Dilices  de  JodoipUy  the 

American  Philadelphiay  the  French  Gil-S-Giley  pre- 
sent the  same  characteristic." 

Mr.  Baltet  omits  to  notice  the  fine  colour  of  the  leaves  of  many 
Pear  trees  in  autumn,  and  I  find  that  this  seems  to  be  intensified 
in  the  few  trees  I  have  on  their  natural  roots. 

"  The  observer  who  notices  the  features  of  each  variety  knows  that 
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Marie  Guisse,  Monseigner  des  Hons,  and  Royal  d'Hiver  are  the  first 
to  show  their  buds  in  the  spring,  while  Martin  sec,  Madame  Loriol  de 
Barfiy,   and   Herbin,  are   slow   to  shed  their  leafy  clothing  in  the 
autumn.     Bonne  d^Ez^e  and  Doyenni  dAlengon  are  the  earliest  to 
flower,  and  Alexandrine  Douillard,  Sylvange,  and  Nouvelle  Fulvie  pro- 
tect their  clusters  of  flowers  with  sheltering  rosettes  of  leaves  as  soon 
as  they  open.     If  we  wish  for  Pear  trees  with  double  flowers  we  have 
Comte  Lelieur  and  Beurre  de  Naghin,  with  their  regular  outline,  or  the 
double-flowered  Bergamotte  and  Calebasse  OierdiecJby  with  their  droop- 
ing petals.     Without  being  able  to  compete  with  the  coloured  barks 
of  the  Birch,  the  Scarlet  Dogberry,  or  the  veined  Maple,  we  may  be 
content  with  the  ash-coloured  bark  of  the  B^si  Dubosty  the  ochrey 
Passe  Cdlmar,  the  violet  Bcurri  Giffard^   the   purple  Doyenni  Flon 
atnt\  the  dark  brown   Bon    Chretien  de  Bruxelles,  and    the   bright- 
barked   Fondante  Thirriot,     We  have  beauty  of  stem  in  Van  Mons, 
Deux-SanrSy  Angdiqne  LeclerCy  Beurri  Lebruny  and  others,  the  last 
having  a  stem  which  looks  as  if  spotted  with  carmine.     The  study  of 
local  fruits  has  provided  us  with  the  Poirier  de  Fosse,  which  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube  is  as  large  and  tall  as  an  Oak.     A  group  of 
some  of  these  sorts  in  either  park  or  garden  would  give  us  as  much 
pleasure  as  any  isolated  tree  or  clump  of  trees." 

And  here  we  may  also  say  a  word  for  some  of  the  Wild  Pears  of 
Europe,  particularly  the  little-known  species  of  the   region   of  the 

Danube  and   Southern    Russia.      Many  of  these 
Wild  Pears.         eastern  kinds  are  distinct  and  beautiful   in  growth 

and  appearance,  and  their  leaves  take  on  the 
richest  autumn  colouring,  in  shades  of  purple,  crimson,  orange,  and 
gold,  which  would  give  fine  effect  in  the  wild  garden  even  if  valueless 
in  other  ways.  The  autumn  colour  of  some  of  our  orchard  Pears  is 
also  beautiful,  particularly  in  some  soils  ;  an  orchard  of  Pears  is  finer 
in  this  way  than  any  of  our  other  fruits. 

And  apart  from  these  are  the  Pears  grown  for  Perry,  an  interest- 
ing group  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  in  the  home  counties, 
though  in  some  parts  of  the  west  they  are  grown.  So  that  on  the 
whole  there  is  no  lack  of  fine  things  to  go  to  the  forming  of  what  would 
prove  a  charming  addition  to  many  a  country  seat — a  Pear  orchard 
with  the  trees  all  in  their  natural  forms. 

Fruit  trees  grown  in  any  way  are   fair   to  see  in   the   time    of      v 
flower  ^nd  fruit,  but  our  orchard  must  be  in  turf  if  we  are  to  have       / 

the    best    expression    of    its    beauty.     In    fruit 

Stakiiig  Orchard     gardens  where  the  whole  surface  is  cultivated  with 

Trees.  small  fruits  below  and   taller  trees   overhead  we 

may  get   as   good,   or,   it   may  be,    better   fruit, 
but    we    miss    the   finer    light    and    shade    and     verdure    of   the 
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orchard  in  turf,  the  pretty  incidents  of  the  ground,  and  the 
animal  life  among  the  trees  in  spring,  as  sheep  in  Kent,  and  the 
interest  of  wild  gardening  in  the  grass.  Also  the  orchard  turf, 
by  its  shade  or  shelter,  or  in  some  way,  becomes  most  welcome  nib- 
bling for  Iambs  and  calves  in  the  spring.  A  gain  of  the  orchard  in 
turf  is  that  we  can  plant  it  on  any  ground,  however  broken  or  steep, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  much  ground  of  this  sort  to 
be  planted.  Now,  while  we  may  in  the  garden  or  the  fruit  garden 
plant  trees  without  stakes,  we  cannot  do  so  in  the  grass  orchard, 
because  of  the  incursions  of  animals  ;  therefore  staking  is  needed,  not 
only  to  support  the  tall  and  strong  young  trees  which  we  ought  to 
plant,  but  also  to  guard  against  various  injuries.  The  best  way  is  to 
use  very  strong  stakes  and  make  them  protect  and  support  the  trees, 
and  also  carry  the  wire  netting  which  is  essential  wherever  rabbits, 
hares,  goats,  or  other  browsing  animals  exist.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  have  a  very  stout  stake — Larch  or  old  Oak.  Sometimes 
in  the  repairing  of  old  sheds  a  number  of  old  oak  rafters  are 
rejected — excellent  for  staking  young  trees  in  orchards,  first 
digging  the  hole  and  putting  the  stake  firmly  into  a  depth  of 
3  feet  below  the  surface.  Cradles  of  Oak  and  iron  are  much 
in  use ;  the  first  is  very  well  in  an  Oak  country  where  labour  is 
plentiful  ;  iron  is  costly  and  ugly,  and  not  so  good  as  the  single  stout 
stake,  which  is  easy  to  get  of  Larch  or  stub  Oak  in  many  country 
places.  The  common  way  of  tying  a  faggot  of  Quicks  or  any  thorny 
shrub  is  often  good  when  done  by  a  good  fencer.  The  trees  should 
be  tied  with  care  with  soft  ropes  of  straw  or  jute,  and  when 
planted  be  loosely  but  carefully  wired  with  netting  well  out  of  the 
reach  of  browsing  animals.  This  wiring  is  supported  well  by  the 
"  xStrong  stake,  and,  well  done,  it  keeps  rabbits  and  hares,  as  well  as 
cattle,  at  bay,  and,  worse  than  all  for  trees,  young  horses.  A  usual 
way  in  Kent  is  to  drive  in  three  stout  stakes,  6  feet  or  more  in  height, 
round  the  tree,  and  fasten  cross-bars  to  them.  This  can  be  done  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  \od,  a  tree,  and  should  last  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  a  good  orchard,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
all  who  care  for  beauty,  is  its  value  for  wild  gardening.     It  is  so  well 

fitted   for    this,   that    many   times    Narcissi    and 

The  Orchard  Wild    other  bulbs  from  the  garden  have  even  established 

Garden.  themselves   in  its   turf,  so  that  long  years   after 

the  culture  of  the  flowers  has  been  given  up 
in  the  garden,  owing  to  changes  of  fashion,  people  have  been  able 
in  old  orchards  to  find  naturalised  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  of  Narcissi.  Where  the  soil  is  cool  and  deep,  these  flowers 
are  easily  grown,  and  in  warm  soils  many  of  our  hardiest  and  most 
beautiful   spring  flowers  might   easily  be   naturalised.     On  the  cool 
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side  of  the  orchard  bank,  Primrose  and  Oxlip  would  bloom  long 
and  well,  and  on  all  sides  of  it  Daffodils,  Snowflakes,  Snow:drops, 
wild  Tulips,  or  any  like  bulbs  to  spare  from  the  garden  ;  and  from  the 
garden  trimmings,  too,  tufts  of  Balm  and  Myrrh  to  live  for  ever  among 
the  grass  of  the  bank.  The  robin  would  build  in  the  moss  of  the  bank, 
the  goldfinch  in  the  silvery  lichen  of  the  trees,  and  the  thrush,  near  the 
winter's  end,  herald  the  buds  with  noble  song. 

Bold  planters  need  not  hesitate  to  adorn  some  of  their  orchard 
trees  with  graceful  climbing  plants.     A  few  of  these  climbers  would 

be  too  vigorous  eventually  for  the  fruit  tree,  but 

Olimbers  on         a   good  many  are  never  so  on  vigorous  orchard 

Orcliard  Trees.      trees.     The  most  picturesque  planting  I  ever  did 

was  to  put  a  number  of  white  Indian  Clematises 
{C.  Montana)  with  some  orchard  trees.  They  grew  in  a  most 
picturesque  way,  and  took  a  different  habit  on  almost  every  tree- 
The  autumn-flowering  Clematis  {flammula)  is  such  a  light  grower  that 
it  would  not  make  much  difference  to  the  tree,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  wild  Clematis  with  the  same  light  character  that  would  not  hurt 
an  orchard  tree.  Some  of  the  fine-leaved  Vines,  too,  wpiild^  give  a 
dash  of  rich  colour  in  the  autumn,  and  do  little  h^rm,  and  some  of 
the  more  fragile  Honeysuckles  might  also  be  tried.  In  the  south  of 
France  the  common  blue  Passion-flower  and  various  kinds  of  climbing 
Roses  will  often  reach  out  from  the  garden  hedge  and  take  possession 
of  the  nearest  trees,  and  Olive  and  Orchard  trees  may  be  seen  beauti- 
fully robed  in  this  way.  Even  the  hardy  winter  Jasmine,  when 
crowded  by  other  things  upon  a  bank,  I  have  known  to  clamber  up 
into  the  branches  of  a  little  Cherry  tree,  with  very  pretty  effect.  One 
of  the  prettiest  effects  I  have  every  year  is  a  cross,  due  to  a  plant  of 
the  white  travellers  joy  {Clematis  viticella  alba)  growing  on  a  double 
Cherry  tree.  We  first  have  the  bloom  of  the  cherry,  and  then  weeks 
after  comes  the  fair  white  Clematis,  flowering  for  weeks  all  over  the 
Cherry  and  doing  no  harm.i 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

LABOURS  FOR  GOOD  OR  EVIL  :  SOILS  :  WATER  :  DRAINING :  EVAPORA- 
TION :  ROTATION  :  WEEDS  AND  RUBBISH  HEAPS  :  MONOTONY  : 
STAKING :  GLASS :  WASTED  LABOUR  IN  MOVING  EARTH  : 
WOODEN  TRELLISING   BEST. 

The  cost  of  the  making  and  keeping  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  British  Isles  is  too  vast  to  realise  ;  no  other  people  in 
the  world  spending  so  generously  on  their  gardens  and  plantations — 
not  a  selfish  end  either,  as  all  noble  planting  and  gardening  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  land.  In  every  case  it  is  therefore  worth  asking,  does 
the  labour  so  freely  given  work  for  good  ends  : —  for  ugliness  or  beauty  ; 
waste  in  stereotyped  monotony  ;  or  days  well  spent  in  adding  to  the 
treasures  of  our  gardens  and  plantings,  both  in  enduring  variety  and  in 
picturesque  effects  ;  pictures,  in  fact,  all  round  the  year?  In  any  case 
there  is  immense  and  hideous  waste  in  misapplied  labour  and  bad  art, 
and  therefore  some  of  these  enemies  of  good  work  deserve  a  little 
thought. 

Soils  Good  and  Bad. — Most  garden  lovers  strive  for  an  ideal  soil, 
but  this  does  not  always  lead  to  happy  results,  and,  even  if  we  could  have 
it,  would  only  lead  to  monotony  in  vegetation.  No  doubt  many  will  seek 
at  all  costs  for  the  soil  called  the  best,  but  the  wisest  way  is  rather  to 
rejoice  in  and  improve  the  soil  fate  has  planted  us  on.  A  good  deep 
and  free  loam  is  best  for  many  things,  and  from  the  view  of  high 
cultivation  or  market  work,  deep  valley  soils  are  almost  essential,  but 
we  often  see  poor  peats  giving  excellent  results,  from  a  flower 
gardening  point  of  view,  in  enabling  us  to  grow  with  ease  many 
more  kinds  of  plants  than  could  be  grown  on  heavy  soil.  How  fertile 
sand  may  become  with  good  cultivation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  very  best  soils  for  hardy  plants  are  those  that  have  been 
poor  sea  sand,  but  improved  by  cultivation,  and  sometimes  such  soils 
are  drought-resisting,  as  on  reclaimed  seashore  lands.  Yet  now  and 
then  we  see  certain  sandy  soils  absolutely  refuse  to  grow  Roses  and 
Carnations,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  often  better  to  give  up  the  struggle. 
Chalky  hills  are  wretched  for  trees  and  some  shrubs,  but  there  are  few 
soils  more  congenial  to  garden  vegetation  than  some  chalky  soils,  and 
chalk  tumbling  into  a  valley  soil  is  often  excellent.     In  limestone 
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soils  people  often  take  much  trouble  to  get  peat,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  growing  a  few  Rhododendrons,  labour  which  would  be  better 
bestowed  on  improving  the  staple  of  the  natural  soil  of  the  place. 

The  most  hopeless  soils  are  the  true  clays,  but  the  word  "  clay  "  is 
used  in  a  loose  way  by  many  who  have  never  seen  a  real  clay.  In 
the  east  of  England  and  in  Ireland,  for  example,  the  term  is  often 
used  for  dark  free  soil.  The  true  clay  which  occurs  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London  and  near  Horsham,  Sussex,  is  not  a  soil  on  which 
a  man  could  get  a  living,  or  if  he  does  so  he  will  get  one  anywhere ! 
With  such  a  soil  our  only  hope  is  to  cart  good  earth  on  to  the  ground. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  a  given  garden,  it  should  to  a  large 
extent  govern  what  we  grow.  If  happy  enough  to  have  a  sandy  peat, 
how  easy  it  is  to  grow  all  the  lovely  evergreens  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains, which  rejoice  in  such  soil — things  which,  if  they  live  on  loamy 
and  heavy  soils,  are  never  really  happy  thereon.  On  such  soil,  too, 
all  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  may  be  grown  without 
trouble,  and  planted  among  these  shrubs  the  Lilies  and  hardy  bulbous 
flowers  of  Japan  and  America.  If  a  deep  and  at  the  same  time  poor 
sea  sand  comes  in  our  way,  we  can  make  perfect  bulb  gardens  on  it, 
and  also  grow  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  very  well  after  a  time. 

Local  and  Natural  Soils. — Soil  must  not  always  be  blamed 
for  failure  with  certain  plants,  because  rainfall,  elevation,  and,  very 
often,  nearness  to  the  sea  will  affect  plants  very  much.  Thus  shrubs 
that  do  well  near  the  sea  will,  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  perish  far 
inland.  It  is  essential  to  study  the  secret  of  the  soil  and  find  out 
the  plants  that  thrive  best  on  it.  Once  free  from  the  limits  and  needs 
of  the  flower  garden  proper,  the  best  way  will  often  be  to  use  any 
local  peculiarities  of  soil  instead  of  doing  away  with  them  :  A  bog  ? 
Instead  of  draining  it  keep  it  and  adorn  it  with  some  of  the  often 
beautiful  things  that  grow  in  bogs  ;  A  sandy  knoll  ?  Plant  with  Rose- 
mary or  Rock  Roses ;  A  peaty,  sheltered  hollow  ?  Make  it  into  a 
beautiful  Rhododendron  glade,  and  so  get  variety  of  plant  life  in 
various  conditions. 

Then,  as  regards  the  soil  and  the  natural  habitats  of  plants,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  useful  to  know  where  they  come  from,  whether 
plains,  valleys,  or  rocks,  and  what  soil  they  grow  on  ;  but  it  is  a  know- 
ledge that  may  sometimes  mislead,  because  rainfall  and  elevation  and 
other  causes  may  lead  us  to  suppose  results  due  to  soil  which  are 
really  owing  to  accident  of  position.  Many  of  the  beautiful  plants  of 
the  mountains  of  the  East,  such  as  Aubrietia,  and  a  number  of  rock 
plants  which  grow  in  any  soil,  would  do  no  better  if  we  tried  to  imitate 
their  actual  conditions  of  life  in  their  native  habitats,  which  are  often 
absolutely  different  from  the  soils  of  our  lowland  gardens  in  which 
many  rock  plants  thrive  and  endure  for  years. 
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Cultivation  and  Water. — Many  think  that  heavy  watering  is 
necessary  in  seasons  of  drought,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  showing 
how  such  heavy  labour  may  be  avoided.  There  are  soils  which  are 
so  thirsty,  like  the  hot  sandy  soils  of  Surrey,  that  watering 
is  essential,  and  some  chalky  soils,  too,  are  almost  hopeless  with- 
out heavy  watering,  while  water  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  get 
enough  of  on  dry  hills.  But  under  general  conditions  there  is  not 
much  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  this  labour  and  its  attendant  ugliness. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  make  the  beds  deep  enough.  Even  with  the 
best  intentions,  many  people  fail  to  do  this,  and  workmen  in  forming 
gardens  are  sometimes  misled  as  to  the  depth  of  soil  in  beds,  made 
when  gardens  are  being  laid  out,  the  soil  when  it  settles  being  really 
much  less  than  it  seems  in  the  making.  The  best  way  for  those  who 
care  for  their  flowers  is  to  dig  the  beds  right  out  to  a  depth  of  30 
inches  below  the  surface  before  any  of  the  good  soil  is  put  in.  Then, 
if  for  general  garden  use  such  beds  are  filled  in  with  good,  rich,  loamy 
soil  and  are  gently  raised,  as  all  beds  should  be  in  wet  countries,  4 
inches  or  6  inches  above  the  surface,  they  will  rarely  be  found  to 
fail  in  any  drought.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  bed  ;  the  little, 
angular,  frivolous  beds  which  have  too  often  been  the  rule  in  gardens 
cannot  resist  drought  so  long  as  broad  simple  beds.  With  these  pre- 
cautions, and  also  autumn  and  winter  planting,  we  ought,  in  the  British 
Isles,  to  free  ourselves  from  much  of  the  heavy  labour  and  cost  of 
watering,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  half  the  space  we  give  to 
flowers  well  prepared,  than  always  be  at  work  with  the  water  barrel. 

To  be  busy  planting  in  autumn  and  early  winter  is  a  great  gain 
too,  because  the  plants  get  rooted  before  the  hot  time  comes,  and  the 
kind  of  plants  we  grow  is  important  as  regards  the  water  question. 
If  it  is  merely  the  mass  of  bedding  plants  with  which  many  places 
are  adorned  in  summer,  these  being  all  put  out  in  early  June,  in  the 
event  of  a  hot  summer  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  water  all  the 
time,  or  we  lose  them,  as  of  course  the  roots  are  all  at  the  surface 
in  June.  But  where  we  have  deep  beds  of  Roses,  Lilies,  Carnations, 
Irises,  Delphiniums,  and  all  the  noble  flowers  that  can  be  planted  in 
autumn  or  winter,  we  may  save  ourselves  the  labour  of  watering  often. 
Well  prepared  beds  of  choice  evergreen  or  other  flowering  shrubs,  with 
Lilies  and  the  choicest  hardy  flowers  among  them,  also  resist  drought 
well.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  much  we  gain  in  this  way  alone  by  the 
use  of  right  open-air  gardening. 

What  is  here  said,  although  true  of  the  south  of  England  and  dry 
soils  generally,  is  not  so  as  to  soil  on  cool  hills,  and  in  the  west  country 
where  the  rainfall  is  heavier.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  nearly  so  import- 
ant to  have  the  soil  so  deep,  and  a  good  fertile  soil  half  the  depth, 
with  copious  rain,  may  do.     But,  taking  the  country  generally,  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  such  deep  culture  well  repays  the  doing.  The 
farmer  is  often  unable  to  alter  the  staple  of  his  ground  owing 
to  its  extent,  but  the  flower  gardener,  dealing  with  a  much  smaller 
area,  should  never  rest  until  he  has  got  a  deep  as  well  as  a  good  soil. 
This  is  given  to  many  by  Nature  in  rich  valley  lands,  and  on  such 
happy  soil  the  flower  gardener's  main  work  as  regards  the  labours  of 
the  soil  is  changing  the  crop  now  and  then,  with  some  modification 
of  the  soil  to  suit  certain  plants. 

Soft  Water  Best. — Where,  however,  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
the  soil  or  subsoil  or  to  shortness  of  the  rainfall,  we  have  to  resort  to 
much  artificial  watering,  it  is  a  great  point  to  save  the  rain  water  as 
the  best  of  all  water  not  only  for  household  uses,  but  for  plants. 
Next  to  it  comes  river  water,  but  to  the  gardens  that  want  most 
water,  rivers,  unfortunately,  do  not  come,  so  that  for  garden  use  it 
would  often  be  very  wise  to  do  what  people  do  more  in  other  countries 
than  ours,  and  that  is,  save  all  the  rain  water  we  can  instead  of  letting 
it  run  to  waste,  as  it  does  so  often. 

Drainage. — In  our  country  too  much  thought  and  labour  are 
given  to  drainage  in  the  flower  garden,  to  the  neglect  of  change  of 
plants  and  deep  cultivation,  and  during  our  hot  summers  some  way 
to  keep  water  in  the  beds  is  more  important  than  getting  rid  of  it. 
Some  soils,  too,  are  in  little  need  of  artificial  drainage,  such  as  free 
sands,  sandy  loams,  chalky  and  limestone  soils,  and  much  ground 
lying  high,  and  much  alluvial  land.  Houses  are  not  usually  built 
on  bogs  or  marshy  land,  and  in  the  course  of  years  the  ground 
round  most  houses  has  been  made  dry  enough  for  use,  and  hence 
elaborate  work  in  drains,  bottoming  with  brick-rubbish  or  concrete, 
is  often  wasted  labour.  In  some  years  even  in  the  west  country  we 
may  see  plants  lying  half-dead  on  the  ground  for  want  of  water,  and 
the  same  plants  in  deep  soil,  and  where  no  thought  was  given  to 
drainage,  in  perfect  health  at  the  same  time.  There  are  places  where, 
owing  to  excessive  rainfall  and  the  wet  nature  of  the  soil,  we  may 
have  to  drain,  but  it  is  often  overdone. 

Apart  from  the  over-draining  for  ordinary  garden  things,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  flower  garden  plants  in  our  country  are 
often  half  starved  through  drainage,  like  Phlox  and  scarlet  Lobelia, 
which  in  their  own  country  are  marsh  plants,  or  inhabit  the  edges  of 
pools.  In  the  southern  country  they  simply  refuse  to  show  their  true 
character  where  the  ground  is  drained  in  the  usual  way.  The  men 
who  began  the  crusade  about  draining  land  in  this  century  found  its 
effects  so  good  on  sour,  peaty  clay  and  saturated  land,  and  talked  so 
well  and  so  much  about  it,  that  some  harm  has  been  done — draining 
where  it  does  more  harm  than  good  not  being  uncommon. 

Gardeners*  land  and  farmers'  land  are  usually  wholly  different. 
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Drainage  is  often  the  simplest  and  best  way  for  the  farmer  to  alter 
the  tilth  and  texture  of  saturated  and  cold  or  sour  land,  whereas  the 
flower  gardener,  dealing  with  a  small  space  for  his  beds,  has  the  power 
of  altering  the  tilth  and  texture  of  his  land  in  a  thorough  way,  and  so 
making  it  open  to  the  influence  of  rain  and  air.  The  position  of  the 
flower  garden  also  is  usually  wholly  different  from  that  of  agricultural 
land.  The  flower  garden  itself  is  frequently  raised,  and  in  a  terraced 
or  at  all  events  often  dry  position,  where  the  main  drainage  is  long 
settled,  and  gently  raising  the  surfaces  of  flower  beds,  to  a  height 
say  of  4  inches  to  6  inches,  enables  us  to  get  rid  in  our  flower  beds 
of  the  surface  water,  which  very  often  troubles  the  farmer,  and 
which  he  can  best  get  rid  of  by  drainage.  By  raising  our  beds 
slightly — not  in  the  ugly  way  practised  in  the  London  parks — we  free 
the  surface  of  any  water  lying  on  it,  and  this  is  a  good  plan  to  follow, 
except  in  hot  and  shallow  soils,  where  it  would  be  better  not  to  raise 
the  surface  above  the  level. 

Rotation  in  the  Flower  Garden. — Flower  gardeners  do  not 
think  enough  of  change  of  crop,  or  what  in  farming  is  called  rotation. 
A  farmer  soon  comes  to  grief  if  he  does  not  change  his  crops,  but  in 
gardens  one  may  see  the  same  plants  grown  in  the  same  beds  for 
many  years.  A  cause  of  the  poor  growth  of  hardy  flowers  is  want  of 
change  of  soil,  and  in  addition  the  soils  in  which  they  grow  are  often 
robbed  by  a  network  of  hungry  tree  roots.  There  are  botanic  gardens 
in  Europe  where  the  same  wretched  plants  have  been  starving  in  the 
same  soil  for  fifty  years,  and  little  ever  done  to  help  them.  So,  again, 
there  are  favourite  borders  in  gardens  which  are  almost  as  much  in 
want  of  a  change,  but,  owing  to  their  position  sometimes  being  a 
favourite  one,  people  hesitate  to  give  it  to  them.  In  such  cases  we 
should  prepare  a  new  border  for  the  plants  and  remove  them,  and 
trench,  renew  and  improve  the  soil  of  the  old  beds  or  borders,  after- 
wards taking  a  crop  as  different  as  possible  for  a  year  or  two.  If  we 
take  a  crop  of  annual  flowers,  the  annuals  rejoice  in  the  fresh  ground, 
and  they  might  be  followed  by  a  year  of  Carnations,  after  which  a  re- 
turn might  be  made  to  a  good  mixed  border.  When,  however,  we 
do  change  a  border  or  bed,  the  staple  of  the  soil  ought  to  be  made 
deep  enough — changed  if  need  be.  In  dealing  with  a  soil  which  is 
too  rich  in  humus,  an  addition  of  lime  will  improve  it,  but  generally 
the  soils  are  too  poor,  and  require  renewing  and  deepening.  Bedding 
plants  have  the  advantage  of  fresh  soil  and  often  a  total  change  every 
year,  and  hence  the  bright  vigour  they  often  show  when  the  seasons 
are  fair.  A  little  of  the  same  generous  change  would  help  Roses, 
Lilies,  and  all  the  finer  things  in  an  equal  degree,  though  many  of 
these  will  be  quite  happy  in  the  same  soil  for  years  if  it  be  well  pre- 
pared at  first. 
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Weeds  and  Rubbish  Heaps.— Upon  suggesting  once  in  a 
beautiful  garden  in  Essex  that  an  opening  should  be  made  from  a 
pleasure  ground  into  a  picturesque  grove  of  old  Oak  trees,  we  were 
met  with  the  objection  that  the  rubbish  heap  was  there ;  and,  on 
making  our  way  in,  this  was  found  to  cover  half  an  acre  almost 
picturesque  in  its  wild  up  and  down  heaps  of  rubbish,  earth,  leaves, 
branches  and  broken  crockery,  &c.  A  fire  was  kept  alight  for  six 
months  in  the  year  to  get  rid  of  some  of  this  rubbish,  and  this  being 
very  near  the  house,  was  a  frequent  nuisance  in  certain  states  of 
wind  and  air.  This  is  a  common  state  of  things,  but  as  wrong  in 
practice  as  it  is  unnecessary.  We  gain  nothing  by  destroying  organic 
matter  by  fire,  but  lose  a  good  deal  and  get  only  the  ash.  The  garden 
weeds,  the  good  soil  scraped  up  with  them,  and  the  many  other  things 
that  go  to  make  up  these  rubbish  heaps  would  be  of  far  more  use  put 
directly  over  young  trees  to  protect  and  nourish  them.  Refuse  of 
hard  materials,  such  as  iron  or  delf,  should  be  buried  separately  ;  and 
if  any  roots  of  bad  weeds  occur,  they  may  be  burned  at  once  where 
they  are.  Yet  there  is  no  practice  more  firmly  established  than  the 
ancient  one  of  the  garden  rubbish  heap,  often  disfiguring  spots  which 
might  be  pretty  with  ferns  or  shrubs,  encouraging  vermin,  filth,  and 
vile  odours,  all  things  that  we  do  not  want  in  or  near  the  flower  garden 
or  pleasure  ground.  We  may  see  these  heaps  made  even  where  labour 
is  scarce  and  the  gardener  is  over-weighted  with  work,  he  adding  to 
his  toil  by  harrowing  or  carting  away  weeds  and  earth.  This  means 
moving  the  costly  product  two  or  more  times:  (i)  to  the  rubbish 
heap  ;  (2)  turning  over  and  burning  ;  and  (3),  finally,  again  removing 
the  result  in  ash  ;  whereas  we  may  easily,  as  in  the  above  and  many 
other  cases  in  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground,  get  rid  of  it  at  once  by 
one  move,  and  find  it  acts  in  a  more  useful  way,  even  as  a  fertiliser, 
than  when  we  go  through  the  ugly  labours,  pains,  and  penalties  of 
forming  the  regulation  rubbish  heap.  Nor  does  this  plan  in  the  least 
prevent  us  burning  where  burning  is  a  prompt  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the 
roots  and  bad  weeds  or  any  worn-out  branches  or  roots  that  incommode 
us  ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  burn  on  the  spot  and  scatter  the  refuse  there 
or  thereabouts.  Here  are  a  few  instances  of  other  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  what  usually  is  carried  or  carted  to  a  rubbish  heap,  that  were  carried 
out  during  one  summer  in  my  own  garden. 

Protecting  Hollies, — A  very  fine  group  of  Hollies  was  planted 
on  a  slope  facing  south.  Seedling  trees  of  the  largest  size 
that  could  be  planted  with  safety  were  brought  from  a  distance  by 
rail.  These  were  planted  in  May,  and  afterwards  any  grass  mowings, 
prunings,  weeds,  clearings,  reeds,  dead  roots  of  shrubs,  &c.,  that 
happened  to  be  near,  were  placed  at  the  base  of  each  Holly  for  about 
3'feet  all  round  ;  also,  where  any  ground  near  was  cleared  of  summer 
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weeds,  these  were  also  put  over  the  roots,  even  branchlets  of  evergreens 
being  used,  as  preventing  the  direct  action  of  the  sun.  Not  one  of 
these  Hollies  was  lost  in  spite  of  the  drought,  though  the  turf  near,  on 
the  same  slope,  was  like  dust,  but  the  covering  of  waste  material  given 
kept  the  earth  about  the  trees  moist  during  the  drought. 

A  Bamboo  Plantation, — A  plantation  of  hardy  bamboos  was 
made  in  quite  a  different  situation  in  mid  June — a  hollow  slightly 
shaded  with  trees,  and  therefore  not  nearly  so  much  exposed  to  danger 
as  the  southern  slope  above  mentioned.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
bamboos  are  the  better  for  mulching  in  any  situation,  and  as  there 
was  no  manure  at  hand,  and  even  if  there  had  been  it  would  have 
needed  a  good  deal  of  carting,  the  waste  and  weeds  near  were  placed 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this  case,  mowings,  dead  flower- 
stems,  scum  of  a  pond  (which  was  very  bad  this  year,  coming  off  in 
masses  of  most  indestructible  stuff),  were  laid  over  the  surface  of  the 
bamboo  plantation,  in  which  the  plants  did  remarkably  well,  and  never 
turned  a  leaf.  On  taking  up  some  plants  of  the  Japan  bamboo,  which 
had  been  put  in  too  thickly  and  were  wanted  for  another  place,  we 
found  the  roots  and  suckers  growing  finely  after  only  five  months' 
growth. 

Protecting  Young  Orchards,  —  An  orchard  of  fine  young 
standard  trees  was  planted  in  1897  on  a  rather  steep  slope  to  the 
south,  where  the  soil  was  not  good.  Faggots  of  little  value,  the 
sweepings  of  roads,  and  any  vegetable  refuse  about  the  yards  were 
put  over  these  4  feet  all  round.  It  would  be  impossible  to  see  trees 
healthier  or  less  affected  by  the  starving  drought  of  the  hot  year. 
Such  aid  would  not  be  so  precious  in  good  valley  land,  but  in  many 
soils  it  IS  of  the  greatest  help. 

Using  Weeds  Where  They  Grow,  —  Very  often  weeds  are 
removed  from  the  surface  of  garden  ground  which  would  be  much 
more  useful  if  left  where  they  grew — buried,  if  there  be  room,  or 
allowed  to  dry  up  if  cut  off  very  small,  as  they  always,  if  possible, 
should  be.  The  upper  surface  of  garden  ground  is  the  best  of  it, 
owing  to  mulching  and  manuring,  and  to  take  away  the  best  of  the 
ground  is  bad  gardening.  What  would  become  of  the  farmer  who 
systematically  removed  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  his  best  fields  ?  It 
would  be  folly ;  and  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  garden.  The  winter 
being  a  very  mild  one,  encouraged  the  growth  of  weeds  very  much, 
and,  where  there  was  other  work  going  on,  they  got  too  big.  A  planta- 
tion of  barberries,  evergreen  and  others,  was  in  this  state  in  early 
summer,  the  weeds  nearly  as  high  as  the  bushes.  They  were  cut  down 
with  much  labour,  and  I  just  came  upon  the  scene  when  the  carter 
was  beginning  to  take  away  the  surface  of  rich  weeds  and  soil,  and  I 
left  the  weeds  and   soil  where  they  w^ere,  spreading  them  equally 
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over  the  surface.  As  it  happened,  this  was  followed  by  many  dry 
weeks,  and  the  dead  weeds  formed  a  protection  for  the  bed  itself, 
which  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  during  the  heats.  To  remove  this 
mass  of  stuff  would  have  been  a  costly  labour,  the  surface  would  have 
been  exposed  to  direct  evaporation,  and  the  plants  starved  by  the 
drought. 

Fallen  Leaves, — Sometimes  leaves  are  massed  in  these  rubbish 
yards,  and  the  leaf  question  is  bound  up  with  it.  Many  people  fidget 
at  the  sight  of  beautiful  leaves  in  autumn,  instead  of  enjoying  them, 
as  Shelley  did,  and  gardeners  are  often  sweeping  them  up  when  they 
would  be  much  better  employed  planting  good  plants  or  shrubs. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  garden  leaves  ?  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  have 
them  in  drifts  in  the  flower  garden,  but  it  is  better  to  let  them  all  fall 
before  we  take  much  trouble  in  removing  them.  In  gathering  them 
up,  we  may  best  add  them  to  a  place  set  apart  for  leaf  mould.  But 
in  every  case  where  they  may  be  let  alone,  it  is  much  better  to  let 
them  stay  on  the  surface  of  wood,  grove,  shrubbery,  or  group  of 
shrubs,  for  protection  and  nourishment  for  the  ground.  If  any  one 
during  the  hot  years  that  we  have  recently  had — such  as  1893 — 
stood  on  a  height  in  a  woody  country,  he  would  see  that,  while  the 
fields  were  brown  and  bare,  and  cattle  and  crops  distressed  for  want  of 
water,  the  wood  retained  its  verdure,  and  the  growth  of  the  year  was  as 
good  as  usual.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  explained  by  the  beautiful  func- 
tion of  the  leaf,  which  not  only  does  the  vital  work  of  the  tree,  but 
also  shields  the  ground  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  and  when  the 
leaf  has  fallen  its  work  is  not  half  done,  as  it  protects  and  nourishes 
the  roots  throughout  the  year,  so  that  in  the  hottest  years  the  fibres  of 
the  trees  find  nourishment  in  decaying  leaves.  This  surely  is  a  reason 
that  leaves  should  not  be  scraped  out  from  beneath  every  shrub  or  tree, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  form  part  of  the 
rubbish  heap. 

And  let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  not  only  the  better  use  of  the  waste 
as  a  fertiliser  that  is  a  gain,  it  is  the  saving  of  very  troublesome  labour, 
often  occurring  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  year,  when  every  hour  is 
precious  over  the  really  important  work  of  the  garden — getting  in  crops 
of  all  kinds  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  best  way.  Also  we  save  the 
disfigurement  of  the  rubbish  yard  itself,  and  get  rid  of  the  smoke  of  the 
fires  kept  going  to  consume  it — another  nuisance  about  a  country  house 
or  garden.  The  ash,  the  one  result  of  all  the  waste  of  labour  and  filth 
of  the  rubbish  heap,  is  certainly  of  some  use,  but  not  one-sixth  the 
good  of  the  stuff  used  in  the  direct  way.  And  it  is  not  only  the  sum- 
mer aid  we  gain,  but  all  we  put  on  in  this  way  settles  down  in  winter 
to  a  nice  little  coat  of  humus,  which  nourishes  the  roots  and  protects 
them  from  frost  as  well  as  heat. 
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Weeds  and  Their  Seeds.— The  destruction  of  the  seeds  of 
weeds  is  the  only  shadow  of  reason  for  the  rubbish  heap,  but  it  is 
bad  gardening  to  let  weeds  go  to  seed.  And  though  certain  areas  of 
town  gardens  have  no  neighbours  from  which  seeds  can  be  blown,  this 
is  not  so  in  the  country,  where  weed  seeds  from  woods  and  fields  and 
young  plantations  abound  in  the  air.  There  is  no  good  remedy  for 
weeds  except  early  and  regular  hoeing  and  cleaning.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  conditions  in  which  even  if  we  do  allow  weeds  to  go  to  seed, 
they  can  be  used  as  a  mulch ;  as,  for  example,  in  young  orchard  and 
turf  and  other  planting  in  or  near  turf  where  weed  seeds  can  do  no 
harm.  Burning  therefore  should  be  kept  to  a  few  essential  uses. 
The  source  of  success  in  flower  gardening  is  to  be  always  busy 
sowing  or  planting ;  there  is  scarcely  a  day  or  a  week  when  some 
things  have  not  to  be  planted  or  attended  to  if  we  want  a  succession 
of  beauty ;  but  when  the  men  are  from  morn  to  night  busy  hoeing 
and  watering  and  with  other  routine  work,  it  is  difficult  to  get  time 
for  securing  the  successions  of  plants  of  various  kinds  on  which  the 
lasting  beauty  of  a  garden  at  all  seasons,  depends. 

The  old  labour  of  grubbing  up  walks,  which  was  so  constant  and 
dreadful  in  the  very  heat  of  summer,  is  got  rid  of  by  weed-killers,  of 
which  one  dressing  a  year  will  sometimes  suffice  to  keep  the  walks 
clean,  and,  better  still,  prevent  us  from  having  to  rip  up  the  surfaces 
of  the  walks,  which  was  common  in  every  garden  until  quite  recently, 
and  is  carried  on  still  in  many  places.  The  great  gain  of  abolishing 
ignoble  routine  work,  in  this  and  all  ways  we  can,  is  that  we  have 
time  for  the  real  work  of  the  garden,  in  adding  to  its  beauty  with  new 
or  beautiful  things  and  improved  ways  of  growing  and  arranging  them. 

Fire  as  a  Cleanser. — A  fire  on  the  spot  is  a  great  aid  in  the 
garden  when  active  changes  have  to  be  made,  and  foul  borders  or 
shrubberies  renovated  or  replanted.  Where,  in  stiff*  soils,  Twitch  and 
other  bad  weeds  take  possession,  with  perhaps  a  number  of  worn-out 
shrubs,  the  simplest  way  is  often  to  burn  all,  not  trying  to  disentangle 
weeds  from  the  soil  in  the  usual  way,  but  simply  skinning  the  surface 
2  inches,  or  more  if  need  be,  and  burning  it  and  the  vital  parts  of  the 
weeds,  first  removing  any  plants  that  are  worth  saving.  In  light 
soils  the  labour  of  cleaning  foul  ground  is  less  than  in  heavy,  ad- 
hesive soils,  but  fire  is  a  great  aid  in  all  such  cases.  If  we  are  remov- 
ing ugly  and  heavy  masses  of  Laurels  or  other  evergreens,  which  have 
never  given  grace  or  flower  to  the  scene,  we  should  burn  them  root 
and  branch  at  the  same  time,  the  result  being  that  we  get  rid  of  our 
worst  weeds,  and  turn  enemies  like  Goutweed  into  ashes.  This  weedy 
surface  of  garden  ground  is  often  some  of  the  best  of  the  soil,  and  it  is 
much  better  "to  keep  it  where  it  is,  but  purified.  Regular  cleaning 
will  keep  down  all  young  weeds,  but  it  is  a  struggle  to  get  the  old  and 
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bad  weeds  out  of  the  soil,  owing  to  the  broken  roots  of  Bindweed, 
Twitch,  and  Goutweed  which  escape  the  closest  forking  ajid  sharpest 
eyes.  Next  there  is  harrowing  or  carting  to  take  the  weeds  to  sonne 
rotting  heap,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friendly  fire  eats  up  and 
kills  at  once  the  whole  of  the  weeds,  and  converts  them  and  the  burnt 
surface  they  infested  into  good  earth,  and  all  this  is  gained  at  once 
without  barrow  or  horse  labour.  So  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
cremation  for  ourselves,  it  is  a  good  friend  in  fighting  weeds  and  in 
helping  us  to  thoroughly  cleanse  foul  garden  ground.  We  have  not 
even  the  trouble  that  they  had  with  Don  Quixote's  books — to  carry 
them  into  the  yard  to  burn  them — as  we  can  so  often  burn  the  weeds 
on  the  spot,  insects  and  grubs  included. 

Evaporation. — Mulching  or  covering  the  surface  with  various 
kinds  of  light  materials,  such  as  leaf  mould,  cocoa  fibre,  manure,  and 
sand,  or  anything,  in  fact,  which  gives  an  inch  or  two  of  loose  surface 
to  the  earth  and  prevents  evaporation,  is  a  great  aid  on  many  soils, 
but  not  so  important  where  the  beds  have  been  thoroughly  prepared, 
at  least  not  for  Roses,  Carnations,  and  many  of  the  best  flowers,  be- 
cause, if  the  roots  can  go  down  and  find  good  soil  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  really  do  not  want  mulching,  save  on  very  hot  soils.  Mulching  of 
various  kinds  or  loosening  the  surface  of  the  ground  is,  moreover,  much 
easier  to  carry  out  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  or  orchard  than  in 
the  flower  garden,  all  the  surface  of  which  should  be  covered  with  living 
things  during  the  fine  season.  This  is  the  prettiest  way  and  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out,  as  we  often  see  it  in  cottage  gardens  and  in  Nature 
itself,  where  the  health  of  the  forest  and  other  fertile  lands  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  ground  being  covered  with  vegetation,  which  of 
itself  prevents  direct  evaporation.  Taking  a  hint  from  this,  I  am  very 
fond  of  covering  the  surface  with  dwarf  living  plants  of  fragile  nature, 
which  do  not  much  exhaust  the  soil,  and  which  in  very  hot  weather  may 
help  to  keep  it  moist.  This  is  done  in  the  case  of  Roses  and  other  plants 
which,  being  rather  small  and  bare  at  first,  want  some  help  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  a  number  of  very  pretty  plants  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  which  will  give  us  bloom  in  spring  and  good  colour  on  the 
ground.  This,  of  course,  prevents  the  use  of  manure,  hitherto  common 
on  the  surface  of  flower  beds,  Roses  especially.  It  is  much  better 
that  the  aid  of  manure  should  be  given  at  the  root  instead  of  the  surface, 
and  if  we  have  plenty  of  manure  and  rich  soil,  there  is  no  need  for  surface 
mulching  it.  Covering  the  surface  with  living  plants  is  worth  doing, 
for  the  sake  of  the  effect  alone,  even  if  we  have  to  pay  for  it  in  other  ways. 
One  result  of  it  is  that  we  may  have  a  beautiful  spring  garden  in  ad- 
dition to  the  summer  garden — that  is  to  say,  if  our  garden  is  planted 
for  summer  and  autumn  with  Roses  and  the  like,  by  the  Use  of  Tufted 
Pansies  and  other  dwarf  plants  in  the  beds  we  get  pretty  eflfects  early  in 
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the  year,  and  through  this  living  carpet  may  come  up  many  pretty 
bulbs.  Thus  we  may  have  in  the  same  beds,  with  a  little  care  and 
thought,  two  or  three  different  types  of  flower  life. 

The  plants  that  may  be  used  in  this  way  are  numerous,  and  mostly 
rock  and  mountain  plants  of  Europe  and  cold  countries,  evergreen, 
often  bearing  pretty  flowers  and  good  in  colour  at  all  seasons,  spread- 
ing into  pretty  carpets  easily,  and  quite  hardy,  taking  often  a  deeper 
green  in  winter,  so  that  used  over  permanent  beds  they  help  to  adorn 
the  flower  beds  in  winter ;  and  through  them  in  the  dawn  of  spring 
the  early  Crocus,  Scilla  and  Windflower  come  up  to  find  themselves 
in  green  turf  of  Thyme  ;  Rockfoil ;  Stonecrop  ;  or  varying  these 
according  to  soil,  altitude  or  position  ;  the  cooler  north  favouring 
many  mountain  plants,  though  some  face  the  ardours  of  the  warmer 
sun. 

The  Waste  of  Monotony. — A  grievous  source  of  wasted  effort 
in  gardens  is  monotony  arising  from  everybody  growing  what  his 
neighbour  grows.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  poor  nurseryman  who 
attempts  to  grow  new  or  rare  trees  or  shrubs  very  often  finds  them 
left  on  his  hands,  so  that  many  country  nurseries  only  grow  a  few 
stereotyped  things,  and  we  see  public  gardens  and  squares  in  London 
given  over  to  the  common  Privet,  the  common  Lilac  let  to  run  as  a 
weed,  and  the  common  Elder,  as  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Every  lover  of  the  garden  could  do  something  to  check  this  fatal 
monotony  by  taking  up  some  plant,  or  family  of  plants,  for  himself, 
which  perhaps  he  is  unable  to  find  in  the  nursery  gardens  near  at 
hand.  There  are  not  only  many  beautiful  species  of  plant  which 
are  excluded  from  the  ordinary  nurseries,  but  even  special  nurseries, 
as  for  Roses,  often  exclude  good  kinds  from  their  collections.  It  is 
not  only  the  introduction  of  new  plants  or  species  we  have  to  think  of, 
but  the  raising  of  new  forms  (hybrids  or  varieties),  the  fine  cultivation 
of  neglected  groups,  as  the  beautiful  forms  of  our  native  Primrose  by 
Miss  Jekyll ;  the  making  more  artistic  use  of  old  and  well-known 
plants  ;  the  skilful  adaptation  of  plants  and  trees  to  the  soil  so  as  to  get 
the  highest  beauty  of  which  it  is  capable  without  excessive  care,  and 
without  the  deaths  visible  in  many  places  after  hard  winters.  Those 
who  seek  to  vary  the  monotony  of  gardens  must  be  prepared  to  face 
some  trouble,  and  they  must  not  take  the  least  notice  of  what  is 
thought  right  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  what  can  be  obtained  from 
the  nearest  nursery  garden.  The  further  afield  they  look,  probably 
the  better  in  the  end  it  will  be  for  them  if  they  would  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  monotony. 

Attaching  Climbers  and  Fruit  Trees  to  Walls. — Per- 
haps the  most  miserable  of  all  garden-work  is  that  of  nailing  the 
shoots  of  trees   to  walls,  on  cold  days,  and  the  value  of  climbing 
y»  lants    now   in   our   gardens    is    so   great,   that   the   best   mode  of 
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attaching  them  to  walls  is  a  question  which,  though  it  may 
seem  a  small  one  from  some  points  of  view,  is  important,  and  by  no 
means  settled  for  the  best.  In  our  self-styled  scientific  age — the  age 
also  of  the  galvanised  iron  church  and  the  ironmonger's  fence,  which 
is  no  fence — our  gardens  have  been  invaded  by  galvanised  wire,  which 
is  put  up  at  great  expense  on  garden  and  house  walls,  and  is  thought 
to  be  an  essential  improvement  in  all  new  work.  The  question  does  not 
merely  concern  walls  for  climbers  round  the  house,  but  also  the  fruit 
garden.  In  our  cold  country  we  cannot  ripen  the  Peach  or  the 
choicer  fruits  without  the  aid  of  walls ;  galvanised  wire  is  used  in 
many  gardens,  but  many  growers  discover  that  its  effect  on  the  trees 
is  not  good.  There  is  a  foundation  of  fact  in  these  complaints,  and 
they  are  common  to  French  and  English  gardeners.  In  France, 
where  the  cultivation  of  wall  fruit  to  supply  the  market  wifh  Peaches 
and  fine  winter  Pears  is  carried  out  well,  the  best  growers  are  against 
the  use  of  galvanised  wire,  and  think  it  much  better  to  have  the 
wooden  lattice  only  against  the  wall  ;  so  they  keep  to  the  older  and 
prettier  way  of  trellising  the  wall.  For  those  who  care  about  effect 
this  is  well,  for  whatever  harm  the  wire  may  do  to  the  tree,  of  its  ugli- 
ness there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  old  French  and  English  way  of 
fixing  branches  to  walls — having  trellis-work  made  of  Oak  in  about 
I  inch  strips — was  a  very  good  one.  Chestnut,  too,  was  used,  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  best,  and  is  often  used  now  in  France.  One 
advantage  of  such  woodwork  is  that  it  looks  well  on  the  walls  even 
before  we  get  our  plants  up,  and  there  is  the  great  facility  of  being 
able  to  tie  where  we  wish,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  nails  and  the  other 
miseries  of  training  against  walls. 

I  use  Bamboos  in  forming  trellises,  with  very  good  results.  Trellis- 
work  .  made  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
efficient,  and  a  well-made  trellis  of  this  sort  saves  us  all  the  trouble 
and  injury  to  the  wall  of  pock-marking  it  with  nail  holes,  forming 
nests  for  destructive  vermin. 

There  remains  the  question  of  fixing  our  lattice-work  of  Oak, 
Chestnut,  Pine  or  Bamboo.  In  old  walls,  holdfasts  must  be  driven  ;  in 
new  ones,  pieces  of  iron  with  strong  eyes  should  be  laid  along  here  and 
there  in  the  courses  of  brick  or  stone  as  the  work  goes  on. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  relieved  from  the  ugliness  and  injury  of 
the  galvanised  wire.  We  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  and  keep 
to  old  ways  of  tying  things  on  walls.  Those  who  look  through  their 
bills  may  perhaps  come  upon  items,  and  not  small  ones,  for  tarred 
twine  and  other  bought  means  of  tying.  In  old  times  people  would 
have  used  the  shoots  of  the  yellow  Willow,  which  did  the  work  of 
tying  fruit  trees  to  walls  better  than  any  tarred  twine  as  far  as  the 
main  branches  were  concerned.  To  say  that  it  is  impracticable  now 
is  nonsense,  as  in  some  great  nurseries  where  millions  of  plants  are* 
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sent  out  every  year,  every  lot  is  tied  with  Willow.  Also,  the  French 
way  of  using  a  Rush  for  tying,  instead  of  twine  or  matting,  is  an 
excellent  one.  It  is  a  Rush  which  is  harvested  and  dried  carefully, 
and  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  tlie  world  to  tie  with  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  free  growth  of  the  branch,  and  yet  keep  the  shoot  quite  secure. 

The  Staking  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Whether  staking  trees 
and  shrubs  or  wind-waving  is  the  worst  evil  is  doubtful,  but  much 
harm  is  done  by  staking,  and  it  is  costly  and  troublesome,  especially 
so  for  those  large  trees  that  are  seen  in  pleasure  grounds,  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  crinoline  of  galvanised  wire.  The  evil  of  staking  arises 
largely  from  planting  trees  too  big  as  "  specimens."  To  plant  these  is 
tempting  to  many,  but  generally  we  get  a  much  better  result  from 
small  trees  that  want  no  staking  ;  but  planting  ornamental  trees  of 
considerable  size  is  so  common  that  staking  is  frequently  done,  and 
very  often  the  trees  are  injured  by  the  stakes,  not  only  at  the  root, 
but  also  much  in  the  stem,  which  sometimes  leads  to  canker.  It  is 
known  that  canker  (as  in  the  Larch)  enters  the  trees  more  readily 
where  the  wounds  are  ready  to  receive  the  spores,  and  we  often  see 
fruit-trees  badly  cankered  through  staking. 

The  wire-roping  business  for  trees  is  a  nuisance,  as  the  ropes 
cut  in  if  neglected  in  the  least,  and  the  tree  often  snaps  there, 
and  when  the  ropes  are  finally  removed  the  trees  often  go  down  in 
gales.  The  best  cure  for  the  waste  and  dangers  of  staking  is  to  plant 
small  trees,  but  often  where  this  is  not  done  for  any  reason  (and  some- 
times there  may  be  good  ones,  as  in  planting  vigorous-growing  Poplars 
to  shut  out  things  we  do  not  care  to  see)  we  may  do  good  by  cutting 
in  the  side  shoots  close  to  the  stem.  This  leaves  the  tree  with  little 
for  the  wind  to  act  upon,  and  we  escape  the  need  of  staking  without 
injury  to  the  tree.  Transplanting  trees  involves  so  much  injury  to 
the  roots  that  somewhat  reducing  the  tops  does  good  in  all  ways. 

At  Kew,  when  a  large  tree  is  transplanted,  it  is  guyed  up  with 
three  lengths  of  soft  cord  (commonly  called  "  gaskin  ")  if  it  appears 
likely  to  become  loose.  This  is  better  than  a  stake,  cheaper,  and  less 
likely  to  injure  the  stem  by  abrasion.  A  tree  with  branches  low 
enough  can  be  stayed  by  driving  into  the  ground  three  stout  stakes 
at  equal  distances  round  the  tree,  nearly  at  the  circumference  of  the 
branches,  and  tying  a  branch  to  each  of  the  stakes. 

The  picturesque  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  gain  in  the 
avoidance  of  the  trouble  and  danger  of  staking.  For  example,  the 
pinetum,  as  seen  in  many  country  seats,  is  a  scheme  in  which  trees  are 
isolated  and  dotted  so  as  to  encourage  them  as  "  specimens,"  which 
is  the  wrong  way  and  the  ugly  way.  In  Nature  these  trees  are 
almost  always  massed  and  grouped  in  close  ways,  so  that  they  shelter 
each  other   and  if  in  planting  them  we  plant  as  a  wood,  closely,  thin- 
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ning  them  very  carefully,  we  find  them  make  trees  and  give  better 
effects  than  in  the  common  way  they  are  generally  placed,  as  the  trees 
protect  and  comfort  each  other,  and  shade  the  ground.  I  have  planted 
true  pinetums  in  this  way,  the  trees  in  which  have  stood  violent  gales 
without  giving  way,  and  which  were  never  staked,  any  more  than  they 
are  on  their  wild  mountain  homes.  But  in  this  case,  as  with  sailors, 
we  must  begin  young. 

Wasted  Labour  in  Glass-Houses. — Among  the  evils  of  the 

"  bedding "  and  "  carpet  system  "  is  the  need  of  costly  glass-houses 
in  which  to  keep  the  plants  all  the  winter,  not  one  in  ten  of  these  plants 
being  as  pretty  as  flowers  that  are  as  hardy  as  the  Gr^ss  in  the  field, — 
like  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Delphiniums.  It  is  absurd  to  grow  i^lternan- 
theras  in  costly  hothouses,  and  not  to  give  a  place  to  flowers  that 
endure  cold  as  well  as  Lilies-of-the-Valley.  Glass-houses  are  useful 
helps  for  many  purposes,  but  we  may  have  noble  flower  gardens  with- 
out them.  To  bloom  the  Rose  and  Carnation  in  mid-winter,  to  ripen 
fruits  that  will  not  mature  in  our  climate,  to  enable  us  to  see  many  fair 
flowers  of  the  tropics — for  these  purposes  glass-houses  are  a  precious 
gain  ;  but  for  a  beautiful  flower  garden  they  are  almost  needless,  and 
the  numerous  glass-houses  in  our  gardens  may  be  turned  to  better 
use.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  good  hardy  flower-gardening  is 
cheaper  than  growing  the  half-hardy  plants  that  often  disgrace 
our  gardens,  as  the  splendid  variety  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  tempts 
one  to  buy,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  not  to  waste 
money  in  stupid  ways,  apart  from  the  heavy  initial  cost  and  ceaseless 
costly  labour  of  the  glass-house  system  of  flower  garden  decoration. 
For  those  who  think  of  beauty  in  our  gardens  and  home  land- 
scapes, the  placing  of  a  glass-house  in  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure 
ground  is  a  serious  matter,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  the  country  are  defaced  in  that  way.  In  the  various  dividing 
lines  about  a  country  house  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  site 
for  glass-houses  where  they  cannot  injure  the  views.  There  is  no 
reason  for  placing  the  glass-house  in  front  of  a  beautiful  old  house, 
where  its  colour  mars  the  prospect,  though  often,  in  looking  across 
the  land  towards  an  old  house,  we  see  first  the  glare  of  an  ugly  glass 
shed.  If  this  were  the  case  only  in  the  gardens  of  people  lately 
emerged  from  the  towns  to  the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities,  it  would 
not  be  so  notable  ;  but  many  large  country  places  are  disfigured  in  this 
way.  And,  apart  from  fine  old  houses  and  the  landscape  being  defaced 
by  the  hard  lines  and  colour  of  the  glass-house,  there  is  the  result  on 
the  flower  garden  itself ;  efforts  to  get  plants  into  harmonious  and 
beautiful  relations  are  much  increased  if  we  have  a  horror  in  the 
way  of  glass  sheds  staring  at  us.  Apart  from  the  heavy  cost  of  coal 
or  coke,  the  smoke-defilement  of  many  a  pretty  garden  by  the  ugly 
vomit  of  these  needless  chimneys  ;  the  effect  on  young  gardeners  in 
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leading  them  to  despise  the  far  more  healthy  and  profitable  labours  of 
the  open  garden  ;  all  these  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
cost,  care  and  ugliness  of  the  glass  nursery  as  an  annual  preparation 
for  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  these  plants  being  with  few  exceptions 
far  less  precious  in  every  way  for  flower  garden  or  for  room  than  those 
that  are  quite  hardy. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  the  true  flower  garden  began  to  get  a  place 
in  men*s  minds,  many  of  the  young  gardeners  refused  to  work  in 
places  where  there  was  no  glass.  A  horrid  race  this  pot  and  kettle 
idea  of  a  garden  would  have  led  to  :  men  to  get  chills  if  their  gloves 
were  not  aired.  I  met  the  difficulty  myself  by  abolishing  glass 
altogether.  Only  where  we  do  this  we  must  show  better  things  in 
the  open-air  garden,  than  ever  flourished  in  a  glass  house. 

Wasted  Labour  in  Moving  Earth. — Next  to  moving  heaven, 

the  heaviest  undertaking  is  that  of  moving  earth,  and  there  are  no 
labours  of  gardening  men  that  lead  to  more  wasted  effort,  where  care 
and  experience  are  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  w-ork.  Labour  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  has  become  dearer,  and  the  question  of  moving 
earth  without  needless  waste  of  energy  is  a  serious  one  for  all  who  have 
much  groundwork  to  do.  We  may  often  see  instances  of  misuse  of 
labour  ;  the  soil  from  foundations  carted  far,  and  then  put  deep  over 
the  roots  of  old  trees,  to  their  death  or  injury.  A  man  of  resource  in 
dealing  with  ground  would  place  this  soil  in  some  well-chosen  spot 
near,  having  first  removed  the  surface  soil,  and,  resurfacing  with  it, 
planted  it  with  a  handsome  group  of  beautiful  shrubs  or  trees,  so  that 
the  surface  would  in  no  ugly  way  differ  from  the  general  lie  of  the 
ground  near.  The  presence  of  carts  and  horses  seems  very  often  to 
lead  to  waste  of  labour  in  carting  earth  when  barrows  and  a  few 
planks  would  do  the  work  better. 

In  necessary  groundwork  there  is  inevitably  much  moving  of  earth 
in  getting  levels,  carrying  roads  and  paths  across  hollows,  and  for 
various  other  reasons.  We  should  make  a  rule  of  getting  the  soil  in 
all  such  cases  as  near  at  hand  as  possible.  Mistakes  in  levelling  ground 
are  frequent,  and  often  lead  to  twice  moving  of  soil.  The  best  man 
for  groundwork  is  often  one  with  a  good  navvy's  experience,  and 
many  such  men  know  how  to  make  heavy  groundwork  changes 
without  putting  a  barrowful  of  soil  in  the  wrong  place.  Very  often 
spare  soil  has  to  be  removed,  and  in  this  necessary  work  ugly  mounds 
are  made,  when,  by  a  little  care  in  choosing  the  place  well  and  never 
leaving  any  ugly  angles,  but  making  the  ground  take  the  natural 
gradation  of  the  adjacent  earth,  it  could  be  well  planted.  Hardy  trees 
take  well  to  such  banks  if  the  good  soil  is  kept  on  the  top,  as  it  should 
always  be. 
'>  The  same  remarks  may  serve  for  the  moving  of  turf,  gravel,  stones 
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and  soil,  save  that  to  get  good  soil  for  the  formation  of  beds,  we  must 
go  where  the  good  soil  is  ;  whereas  for  the  bottoms  of  roads  and  paths, 
the.  support  of  banks,  base  of  terraces  or  mounds,  much  saving  may  be 
effected  by  getting  what  we  want  in  the  nearest  possible  place,  never 
fearing  to  make  a  hollow  if  need  be,  as  that  can  b^  so  easily  planted 
with  some  free-growing  tree  or  shrub  ;  the  hardy  Pines,  like  Scotch, 
Corsican,  and  Silver  Firs,  being  excellent  for  this,  as  they  thrive  in 
almost  any  earth,  and  often  on  surfaces  from  which  the  whole  bed  of 
fertile  soil  has  been  removed. 

Apart  from  essential  groundwork,  there  is  the  diversifying  of  ground 
artificially,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  parks,  owing  to  the  false  idea  that 
you  cannot  make  level  ground  picturesque  with  planting.  Proof  that 
this  is  not  impossible  may  be  seen  in  many  a  level  country  planted  by 
Nature,  as  in  the  forest  plain  and  in  many  a  park  and  pleasure  ground 
both  in  Germany,  France,  and  Britain.  Trees  are  given  to  us  to  get 
this  very  variety  of  broken  surface,  and  the  idea  that  to  make  a  place 
picturesque  we  must  imitate — and  usually  badly  imitate — naturally 
diversified  ground  is  most  inartistic.  No  doubt  broken  ground  has 
many  charms,  but  so  has  the  fertile  plain,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
accept  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  each  variety  of  surface.  To  do  so  is 
the  planter's  true  work.  In  cities  and  suburbs  there  is  often  occasion 
to  conceal  ugly  objects,  and  earth,  if  to  spare,  may  be  used  well  and 
wisely  in  raising  at  once  the  base  of  a  plantation  of  young  trees  ;  but 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour  given  to  making  artificial  mounds 
might  be  saved  without  any  loss,  and  with  much  gain  to  garden 
design. 

There  are  yet  certain  landscape  gardeners  who  make  mounds  or 
earth-pimples  everywhere,  regardless  of  the  growth  of  the  plants.  If 
people  would  only  spend  more  on  good  planting  and  less  on  trying 
to  "  diversify,"  as  they  call  it,  the  surface,  it  would  be  better  for  our 
gardens.  In  many  cases  when  planting  time  comes,  so  much  effort 
has  been  spent  on  needless  groundwork,  that  there  are  no  means  to 
spare  for  the  best  work  of  all  in  garden  making,  namely,  good  planting. 
But  any  one  can  make  earth  dumplings  of  the  sort  we  see  too  many 
of,  while  planting  to  give  enduring  and  beautiful  effects  requires  a 
knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  our  public  parks  the  mania  for  foolish  groundwork  may  be 
often  seen,  one  of  its  results  being  the  burial  of  the  tree  base,  surrounded, 
perhaps,  with  a  brick-lined  pit-hole,  as  in  St.  James's  Park.  Shooting 
earth  and  rubbish  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  such  a  precious  space  as 
Hampstead  Heath  is  common,  and  as  the  surrounding  district  is  busy 
in  building,  these  attempts  are,  we  fear,  often  the  result  of  finding  a 
shoot  for  earth  and  rubbish.  Therefore  the  bringing  in  of  such  rubbish 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  as  the  only  effect  of  this  filling  up  of 
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hollow  places  is  to  destroy  the  incidents  of  the  ground,  usually  far 
prettier  in  form  than  the  results  of  smug  levelling  up,  or,  worse  still, 
the  formation  of  such  artificial  mounds  as  we  see  examples  of  in  the 
parks.  Even  the  squares  in  our  level  Thames  valley  are  not  exempt 
from  outrage  of  this  kind,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  hideous  example 
is  that  of  Euston  Square,  in  which  a  high  and  ugly  earth-bank  has 
been  put  all  around  the  Square,  so  steep  that  even  the  cheap  nursery 
rubbish  of  the  London  squares — Privet  and  Elder — refuses  to  grow 
upon  it,  and  so  in  the  summer  days,  instead  of  the  grass  and  tree-stems 
and  cool  shadows,  a  bank  of  dusty  rubbish  meets  the  eye ! 

Another  serious  source  of  waste  of  the  inexperienced  in  ground- 
work is  burying  the  top  surface,  the  most  precious,  and  in  many  cases 
the  result  of  ages  of  decay  of  turf  and  plants.  In  alluvial  land  and  light 
friable  hill  soils  this  mistake  does  not  so  much  matter,  but  in  heavy 
land  where  there  is  a  clay  subsoil  it  is  fatal.  The  first  thing  in  all 
groundwork  is  to  save  the  top  soil  with  the  greatest  care,  for  the  sake 
of  using  it  again  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  how  to  save  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  work,  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  the  good  ground-worker  has  to  think  of 

Trenches  for  the  reception  of  pipes,  drains,  and  foundations  should 
not  be  opened  until  the  materials  are  at  hand,  as  in  wet  weather 
doing  so  often  leads  to  the  sides  falling  in  and  much  needless  labour. 
The  direction  of  walks,  roads,  or  designs  for  beds,  borders,  or 
gardens,  should  be  carefully  marked  out  and  looked  at  from  every 
point  of  view  before  carrying  them  out,  having  regard  to  their 
use  and  their  relation  to  all  things  about  them,  and  not  merely  to 
any  plan  on  paper.  Attention  to  this  will  often  save  much  labour  in 
groundwork. 

A  cause  of  much  waste'  of  labour  in  moving  soil  is  the  usual 
way  of  treating  mud  after  the  cleansing  of  artificial  ponds — often 
a  poor  inheritance  to  leave  to  one*s  children.  The  silting  up  with 
mud  goes  on  for  ever,  and  while  the  mere  expense  of  getting  this 
out  of  the  pond  bed  in  any  way  is  usually  great,  the  cost  is  often 
increased  through  the  idea  that  the  stuff  is  of  manurial  value.  This 
leads  people  frequently  to  heap  it  up  on  the  banks  to  dry,  then  to 
liming  it,and  eventually  to  moving  it  on  to  the  land,  these  various  labours 
adding  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  foreground  of  beautiful  ground  often 
for  a  long  time.  Pond  mud  has  very  little  manurial  value  generally, 
though  it  will  differ  to  some  extent  according  to  the  sort  of  soil  the 
supply  comes  from.  Usually,  however,  it  has  very  slight  value,  and  any 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  from  that  point  of  view  is  nearly  always  wasted. 
The  best  and  simplest  way  is  to  put  it  direct  on  to  some  poor  pasture 
Xiiear,  or  on  to  any  ground  where  it  may  be  got  rid  of  with  least  labour  to 
m^  orhcfrse.     Where  the  pond  is  ugly  in  outline  and  not  essential 
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Queivus 


Simplest  label  for  trees. 


either  for  its  beauty  in  the  home  landscape  or  for  its  uses  for  fish  or 
water  store,  it  may  often  be  worth  considering  whether  the  best  way 
would  not  be  to  let  the  water  off  and  turn  the  mud  bed  into  a  handsome 
grove  of  Willows  and  Dogwoods,  and  an  excellent  covert  at  the  same 
time.  I  know  nothing  among  trees  quite  so  good  in  effect  in  the 
landscape,  winter  and  summer,  as  the  white,  red,  and  yellow  Willows, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  the  red  Dogwoods. 

Labels. — Where  possible  it  is  best  to  do  without  labels,  except 
where  we  grow  many  kinds  of  things  that  differ  by  slight  shades,  as 
Carnations  and  Roses.  The  contents  of  a  garden  are  usually  in  a  state 
of  change ;  we  are  continually  adding  to  and  taking  from  them  ;  new 
plants  are  introduced  ;  a  severe  winter  kills  a  number  of  shrubs,  which 
we  determine  not  to  replant.  Fashion  changes 
the  garden  vegetation  too,  and  then  the  perma- 
nent labels,  cast  and  burnt  into  hardware  and 
cemented  in  cast  iron,  are  thrown  aside.  I 
prefer  a  label  which  can  be  used 'again,  such 
as  a  cast-iron  label  of  "  T  shape "  or,  in  other 
words,  a  slip  of  cast  iron  with  an  oblong  head 
slightly  thrown  back.  These  ar6  cast  very 
cheaply  in  the  iron  districts.  We  have  to  paint 
them  and  write  the  names  of  the  trees  on  them 
when  they  come  to  hand  ;  but  that  can  be 
readily  done  by  a  handy  painter  in  winter.  In 
a  large  garden,  where  much  naming  is  required, 
the  best  way  is  to  train  a  youth  who  is  likely  to 
remain  in  the  place,  by  placing  a  copy  of  the 
desired  kind  of  letters  before  him.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  give  the  label  a  coat  of  copal 
varnish  when  the  letters  are  dry,  and  generally 
to  use  white  letters  on  a  black  or  dark  ground, 
and  give  three  coats  of  black  over  one  of  red  lead.  These  are  the 
best  labels  for  the  shrubs  and  choice  young  trees  of  a  pleasure  ground 
or  flower  garden.  The  painting  will  last  for  twenty  years,  and  if  we 
cease  to  cultivate  the  plants  to  which  they  belong,  the  labels  may  be 
repainted. 

With  big  trees  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  use  a  ground  label.  The 
best  labels  for  large  trees  are  made  of  pieces  of  tin  about  4^^  inches 
by  zh  inches.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  edge  should  be  bent 
at  a  right  angle  so  as  to  form  a  little  coping  for  the  label,  two  holes 
should  be  made  just  beneath  the  little  angle,  through  which  a  strong 
copper  wire  should  be  put  and  firmly  nailed  to  the  tree.  Place  it  so 
as  to  be  easily  read,  at  about  5^  feet  from  the  ground.  Paint  it  dark 
brown  or  black  with  white  letters  and  it  will  last  for  many  years.     All 
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labels  inserted  in  the  grass  in  pleasure  grounds  are  liable  to  be  pulled 
up  by  mowers  or  others,  and  in  this  way  to  get  lost,  while  the  labels 
on  the  stems  are  safe  from  such  mishaps. 

For  low  trees  and  bushes  to  which  copper  wire  may  be  fixed 
with  ease,  the  simplest  and  most  enduring  labels  are  those  that  are 
made  of  cast  metal  galvanised,  and  as  they  are  very  enduring  they 
are  best  for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The  words  on  them  should 
be  as  few  as  may  be,  and  all  needless  ones  omitted.  Thus  in  fruit-tree 
labels  it  is  needleiss  to  use  the  word  Pear  or  Apple,  but  simply  the 
variety,  as  "  Ribstone. "  This  plan  makes  these  labels  more  legible 
than   when  they  are  crowded  with   letters.     For  half-hardy  plants, 

annuals,  and  plants  of  a  season  only, 

0\t 1  • wooden    labels   are   often    the    most 

i^i^/^  ^^^^^HB       convenient.      In   most   gardens  it  is 

the  practice  to  write  the  name  at  the 

part   that  goes  in   the  ground,  and 

to  go  on  from  thence  to  the  top — 

"     -^      ^  a   bad    way,   for    the    label    always 

Cast-iron  Ubcb;  the  simplest,  neatest,  and        begins     tO     deCay     at     the     baSe,    and 
best  form  for  shrubs,  bold  herbaceous  plants,         i-u.,*.    4-Ua    Ua^:«%«^:««^     ^C    4.U^     m»».^     ;« 

J,    „  .       u  luiu    .  u       thus  the  begmnmg  oi   the   name  is 

and  for  all  cases  where  the  label  has  to  be  do 

fixed  in  the  ground.  lost,  whilc  the  end  of  it  may  be  quite 

legible.  After  a  little  practice  it 
becomes  as  easy  to  write  from  the  top  as  from  the  other  end,  and,  in 
writing  the  names,  always  begin  as  near  the  top  as  possible. 

The  use  of  the  wooden  label  should  be  given  up  in  favour  of 
labels  with  raised  or  incised  letters.  The  main  reason  is  that  the 
endurance  of  the  wooden  label  is  too  slight ;  moreover,  some  kinds  of 
good  stamped-metal  label  are  less  conspicuous  in  the  garden  than  the 
wooden  label,  and  any  kind  of  conspicuous  label  is  bad.  As  regards 
labels  for  lai^e  gardens  and  trees,  at  Kew  they  now  use  a  lead  label 
of  their  own  stamping,  so  that  should  many  labels  get  out  of  use,  as 
is  the  case  in  large  collections,  it  is  easy  to  melt  them  down  and  use 
the  metal  again  for  trees  and  enduring  plants  of  all  kinds. 
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By  no  means  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  cultivator  of  plants  has  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  number  of  different  kinds 
of.  insects  that  feed  on  the  objects  of  his 
care,  at  times  rendering  all  his  efforts  of 
no  avail.  To  keep  a  garden  tolerably  ffee 
from  insect  pests  is  never  an  easy  task, 
and  in  some  seasons  an  utterly-impossible 
one,  but  a  ^reat  deal  may  be  done  by  a 
little  well-directed  care.  Prevention  is, 
of  course,  "much  better  than  cure,"  and  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  in  this  way  by 
never  allowing  any  weeds  to  grow  in  a 
garden,  as  the  insects  that  feed  on  them 
often  prefer  those  in  cultivation.  A  weedy, 
uncared-for  comer  in  a  garden  is  a  regular 
nursery  for  all  sorts  of  insects.  Kubbish, 
stones,  and  the  refuse  of  a  crop  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lie  about,  as  they 
form  a  welcome  shelter  to  many  kinds  of 
pests.  Anything  taken  from  a  plant  that 
has  been  attacked  bv  an  insect  or  fungus 
should  at  once  be  burnt.  Some  plants 
suffer  most  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
when  they  are  quite  young  ;  in  such  cases 
the  plants  should  be  pushed  into  vigorous 
growth  as  quickly  as  possible  by  suitable 
cultivation.  Birds  should  be  encouraged 
in  gardens.  Few  persons  realise  the 
enormous  number  of  insects  killed  by 
them,  especially  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  nearly  all  the  young  birds 
are  fed  on  animal  food.  Toads  also  are 
most  useful  creatures  in  gardens,  and 
should  be  encouraged  far  more  than  they 
are.  All  dead  leaves  should  be  collected 
and  burnt,  unless  they  are  required  for 
leaf-mould,  when  they  should  be  made 
into  a  heap  as  soon  as  possible.  Any 
leaves  that  do  not  fall  with  the  others 
should  be  picked  off  and  burnt,  as  they 
often  contain  chrysalides.  When  borders 
are  being  dug,  a  sharp  look-out  should  be 
kept  for  chrysalides  or  cocoons  which 
may  be  turned  up.  Any  ground  that  is 
not  in  use  should  be  kept  well  hoed  and 
broken  up.  This  will  keep  down  weeds 
and  expose  any  insects  which  may  be  in 
the  sou  to  the  birds.  As  soon  as  the 
attack  of  any  insect  is  noticed,  steps 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  check  it,  as  in 


this  case  the  old  proverb,  "A  stitch  in  • 
time  saves. nine,"  is  especially  true.  If 
ants  are  seen  running  over  plants,  it  is 
generally  the  case  that  the  latter  are  in- 
fested by  aphides  or  scale  insects,  and 
when  ants  make  their  nests  at  the  roots 
of  plants  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
roots  are  attacked  ;by  one  of  the  root- 
feeding  aphides. 

Remedies  will  be  applied  in  a  more 
intelligent  manner  if  those  who  use  them 
are  acquainted  with  a  few  elementary 
entomological  fi^icts ;  so  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  typical  female  insect  when 
in  a  perfect  state  lays  eggs  ;  from  these 
are  hatched  grubs,  maggots  or  caterpillars, 
according  to  the  kind  of  insect ;  these 
usually  feed  voraciously  and  increase 
rapidly  ;  they  change  the^r  skins  several 
times,  and  when  full  grown  become 
chrysalides  ;  from  these  in  due  course  the 
perfect  insect  eiherges.  Butterflies,  moths, 
beetles,  bees,  wasps,  ants  and  some  other 
kinds  of  insects  undergo  these  changes, 
which  are  very  marked.  Others,  such  as 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  cockroaches,  bugs, 
earwigs,  green  flies  and  scale  insects, 
really  go  through  the  same  changes,  but 
they  are  much  less  apparent  ;  the  young 
just  hatched  from  the  egg  very  much 
resembles  its  parents.  It  is,  of  course, 
very  much  smaller  and  is  never  winged, 
but  there  is  a  general  family  resemblance 
between  them.  The  young  one  as  it 
grows  at  times  changes  its  skin,  and  at  a 
certain  change  the  wings  may  be  seen  in 
a  very  rudimentary  condition.  The  insect 
is  then  in  the  state  that  answers  to  the 
chrysalis  state  in  the  other  insects,  and  on 
the  next  change  of  skin  the  insect  appears 
in  its  mature  condition.  After  attaining 
this  period  in  its  existence  it  never  grows. 
A  butterfly,  bee,  wasp,  fly,  or  whatever 
the  insect  is,  when  in  its  perfect  state 
never  becomes  any  larger.  All  insects  in 
their  mature  condition  have  a  general 
similarity  in  their  structure,  although  it 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  trace  the  three 
divisions  in  which  theyare  formed,  namely, 
head,  thorax  or  forebody,  and  body,  which 
in  a  wasp  are  particularly  well  marked. 
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The  head  is  furnished  with  the  organs  of 
the  mouth,  the  feelers  or  antennae,  and 
eyes.  To  the  forebody  are  attached  the 
legs  and  the  wm^s.  The  body  contains 
the  breathing,  digestive  and  other  in- 
ternal organs.  Every  insect  should  have 
three  pairs  of  legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings, 
but  in  some  kinds  the  latter  are  altogether 
wanting,  or  there  is  only  one  pair.  Insects 
do  not  breathe  through  openmgs  in  their 
heads,  as  the  higher  animals  do,  but,  as 
a  rule,  through  pores  arranged  along  their 
sides,  which  lead  into  tubes  that  convey 
the  air  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Insecticides  act  upon  insects  in  different 
ways  ;  some  smother  the  insects  by  clog- 
ging their  breathing  apparatus,  or  by 
their  action  on  their  skins,  others  by 
poisoning  their  food.  Those  first  men- 
tioned should  be  used  in  the  case  of 
insects  which  feed  by  suction,  the  others 
when  the  insects  have  biting  mouths. 
Insecticides,  as  a  rule,  have  no  effect  on 
the  eggs,  so  that  it  is  always  best  in  the 
case  of  insects  that  breed  very  rapidly  to 
use  them  again  in  the  course  of  a  few- 
days,  and  perhaps  even  a  third  time,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  the  pest  has  been 
exterminated.  There  are  now  several 
kinds  of  spraying  machines  and  spraying 
nozzles  in  the  market.  With  them  the 
insecticides  can  be  used  much  more  eco- 
nomically than  with  an  ordinary  syringe, 
and  they  can  be  applied  with  greater 
ease  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
where  the  insects  are  as  a  rule. 

Insecticides. 

Carbolic  acid  (crude)  i  pint,  soft  soap 
I  quart,  water  i  gallon,  or  carbolic  acid  i 
part,  water  50  to  100  parts. 

Paraffin  i  wineglassful,  soft  soap  i  pint, 
mixed  very  thoroughly  together  with  a 
little  hot  water,  and  then  add  one  gallon  of 
water.    This  must  be  kept  well  stirred. 

Paraffin  emulsion.  —  Soft  soap  r 
quart,  well  mixed  in  2  .quarts  of  boiling 
water,  while  hot  add  i  pint  of  paraffin  oil, 
chum  or  pump  the  mixture  through  a 
garden  engine  for  5  or  10  minutes,  then 
dilute  ten  or  twelve  times  with  water,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  turpentine.  Or 
condensed  milk  i  to  i^  pints,  water  3 
pints,  mix  together  and  add  i  gallon  of 
paraffin,  chum  until  it  forms  a  butter, 
dilute  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  bulk  of 
water. 

Abol,  Antipest,  and  Paranaph  are  of 
much  the  same  composition  and  of  the 
same  efficacy. 

QU.VSSIA    EXTRACT.  —  Boil     6    OZS.    of 

quassia  chips  in  a  little  water  for  half  an 


hour,  strain  off  the  liquor  and  add  it  to 

4  OZS.  of  soft  soap  and  mix  thoroughly  in 

5  gallons  of  water  ;  if  it  is  to  be  used  to 
kill  re4  spider,  add  half  a  pound  of  flowers 
of  sulphur. 

Tobacco  water.— Boil  i  oz.  of  strong 
tobacco  in  half  a  gallon  of  water  and  strain 
when  cold. 

Soluble  paraffin.— Half  a  pint  to  2 
gallons  of  water  for  mealy  bug,  quarter  of 
a  pint  to  2  gallons  of  water  for  aphides  or 
red  spider. 

The  water  used  with  insecticides  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  soft  water;  if  this  be 
impossible  add  a  little  soda. 

PLANTS  AND  THEIR  PESTS. 


Anemone 
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Aster 
Auricula 
Balsam 
Carnations  ... 


Chr^'santhemum . .. 

Cyclamen    

Dahlias 
Ferns    ... 


f  • 


.•■     ... 


Fuchsia 
Gladiolus 

Hyacinth    

Lilies    ... 


»■         *■• 


•  ••         >• 


•  •         ••• 


Mignonette 

Narcissus 


Paeonies 
Pansies 
Phlox    .. 
Rose 


•  •         ••» 


k>         •■« 
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••>         •«•         •• 


Stocks  .. 
Verbascums 


■••         ••« 


See  snake  millipedes  and  wire- 
worms. 

common  dart  moth. 

common  dart  moth. 

common  dart  moth. 

aphides,  bulb  mite,  Carnation 
fly,  froghopper,  earwig,  red 
spider,  tfanps,  and  wire- 
worms. 

aphides,  froghopper,  earwigs, 
Marguerite  Daisy  fly,  plant 
bugs. 

aphides,  black  Vine  weevil, 
slugs,  wireworms. 

common  dart  moth,  earwigs, 
thrips. 

black  Vine  weevil,  froghopper, 
plant  bugs,  various  cater- 

eillars. 
Ides,  red  spider. 

red  spider,  wireworms. 

bulb  mites.  Narcissus  fly. 

aphides,  oulb  mites,  wire- 
worms,  snake  millipedes. 

white  Cabbage  butterfly. 

bulb  mite.  Narcissus  fly,  snake 
millipedes. 

Rose  beetle. 

slugs,  snails,  snake  millipedes. 

froghopper,  thrips. 

aphides,  bell  moths.  Rose  bee- 
tle. Rose  gall  fly,  red  spider, 
scale  insects,  sawflies. 

snake  millipedes. 

Mullein  moth. 


•I 
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Ants  (Lasius  niger). — Ants  are  not 
injurious  directly  to  flowering  plants  in 
any  way,  but  they  are  so  at  times  by  mak- 
ing their  nests  at  the  roots  of  plants. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  plant  is  infested  at  the  roots 
by  one  of  the  root-feeding  aphides,  and 
that  the  ants  chose  the  locality  on  that 
account,  so  that  they  might  benefit  by  the 
sweet  substance  secreted  by  the  aphides. 
When  a  plant  is  overrun  by  ants  it  is  an 
almost  certain  sign  that  it  is  infested  by 
aphides  or  scale  insects.  Ants  may  be 
destroyed  by  pouring  boiling  water,  para- 
ffin oil,  carbolic  or  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  ten  or-  twelve  times  their  bulk  of 
water,  into  their  nests.  If  in  a  position  in 
which  it  is  undesirable  to  use  any  of  these, 
a  garden  pot  with  the  holes  at  the  bottom 
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closed  and  partially  filled  with  leaves 
should  be  inverted  over  the  entrance  to 
the  nest,  and  the  ground  round  the  nest 
kept  well  watered  ;  the  ants  will  soon  leave 
the  damp  earth  and  move  their  nest  into 
the  dry  pot.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  pot 
may  be  removed  and  its  contents  thrown 
into  a  pail  of  boiling  water. 

Aphides  (the  family  to  which  the  green- 
fly and  other  nearly  allied  insects  belong) 
may  be  destroyed  in  various  ways,  but 
whatever  means  are  used  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  applying  them  as  soon  as  the 
insects  are  noticed,  as  the  latter  increase 
and  multiply  in  the  most  rapid  manner. 
Spraying  or  syringing  the  plants  is  one  of 
the  most  effectual  methods  of  killing 
these  pests.  For  this  purpose  use  the 
extract  from  6  oz.  of  quassia  chips,  4  oz.  of 
soft  soap, well  mixed  and  added  to  5  gallons 
of  water ;  paraffin  emulsion,  or  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  soluble  paraffin  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  They  may  also  be  destroyed  when 
the  plants  are  wet  by  dusting  them  with 
snun,  powdered  tobacco,or  Pyrethrum  pow- 
der (commonly  known  as  insect  powder ),or 
the^  may  be  killed  by  tobacco  smoke. 
This  can  be  effected  out  of  jdoors  by 
covering  the  plant  with  some  tolerably  air- 
tight cloth  and  applying  the  smoke  with  a 
fumigator.  When  pruning  Roses  in  the 
spring  or  autumn,  the  shoots  cut  off  should 
always  be  burnt,  as  they  may  have  some 
eggs  of  these  insects  on  them. 

Bell  moths  or  Rose  Tortrices 
(Tortricidae). — The  caterpillars  of  several 
members  of  this  family  attack  the  leaves 
and  flower-buds  of  Roses,  rolling  up  and 
feeding  on  the  leaves,  and  eating  the  young 
petals,  or  making  holes  in  the  buds.  From 
the  sheltered  positions  that  they  occupy, in- 
secticides are  almost  useless  ;  pinching  the 
curled  leaves  is  the  easiest  way  of  killing 
them,  if  you  can  be  quite  sure  that  the 
intended  victim  has  not  dropped  out  before 
your  fingers  closed  on  the  leaf ;  or  a  basket 
may  be  held  under  the  leaf  or  bud,  which 
should  be  cut  off  so  that  it  falls  into  the 
basket.  The  leaves  and  buds  should  then 
be  burnt  or  crushed. 

The  bulb  mite  (Rhizoglyphus  echin- 
opus). — This  little  jnite  feeds  on  the  bulbs 
of  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and  probably  on 
those  of  other  bulbous  plants.  It  also 
attacks  the  stems  of  Carnations.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  insecticide  reach 
them  while  the  bulbs  are  in  the  soil,  and 
even  when  taken  up,  as  the  mites  work 
between  the  scales  of  the  bulbs,  it  is  only 
afler  many  hours  soaking  that  they  can  be 
reached.  For  this  purpose  use  the  extract 
from  4  oz.  of  quassia  chips  mixed  in  2 
gallons  of  water,  or  3  lb.  of  sulphide  of 


potassium  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
The  bulbs  should  be  allowed  to  soak  in  one 
of  these  mixtures  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  even  then  it  may  not  be  successful,  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  fluid  pass  freely 
bet  weep  the  scales  of  the  bulbs,  as  there 
is  often  air  imprisoned  there.  Immersing 
the  bulbs  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  1 20^ 
Fahr.  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would,  I 
belipve,  kill  them  ;  the  mites  when  taken 
from  the  bulbs  and  placed  in  water  at  115^ 
Fahr.  died  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The 
mites  are  only  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  milk-white 
colour,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
grains  of  sand,  but  they  may  readily  be 
detected  with  a  good  pocket  lens. 

The  Carnation  FLY(Hylemyianigre- 
scens). — The  grubs  of  this  fly  feed  on  the 
pith  of  the  stems  of  Carnations,  doing 
much  injury  to  the  plants.  The  grubs, 
each  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  are  nearly  white  with  dark  heads. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  burning  the 
affected  plants. 

The  Cockchafer  or  May  bug  (Melo- 
lontha  vulgaris). — This  insect  is  injurious 
to  plants  both  as  a  beetle  and  as  a  grub  ;  the 
cockchafers  feed  on  the  leaves  of  various 
trees,  and  the  grubs  on  the  roots  of  most 
plants.  It  appears  to  be  useless  to  try 
and  kill  the  grub  with  any  insecticide,  but 
strong  salt  and  water,  or  gas  liquor  diluted 
with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  renders 
the  soil  distasteful  to  them.  The  only 
practical  way  of  destroying  them  is  to  open 
the  ground  round  a  plant  which  is  attacked 
and  find  the  grub.  When  full  grown  the 
grubs  are  each  about  two  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  usually 
lie  in  a  curved  position,  are  whitish  in 
colour,  but  the  tail,  which  is  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body,  is  bluish.  As  they  take 
three  years  to  come  to  maturity,  one  grub 
will  do  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  in 
the  course  of  its  life,  The  cockchafers 
may  be  shaken  or  beaten  off  the  trees  in 
the  middle  of  .the  day,  when  they  are 
generally  sluggish,  and  crushed  or  col- 
lected as  they  lie  on  the  ground. 

Daddy-longlegs  or  crane  fly  (Tip- 
ula  oleracea). — The  grubs  of  this  insect  are 
among  the  most  mischievous  of  our  gar- 
den pests,  as  they  destroy  the  roots  of 
turf  and  many  other  plants  they  will  eat 
right  through  the  tap-root,  and  then  go  on 
to  another  plant  and  do  the  same.  They  are 
greyish  brown  grubs ;  when  full  grown  they 
are  each  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
thickest  near  the  tail, and  tapering  towards 
the  head.  They  are  commonly  kno>\Ti  by 
the  name  of  leather  jackets.     They  are 
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very  difficult  to  kill,  and  when  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  they  usually  are, 
no  insecticide  can  be  made  to  reach  them 
with  fatal  effect.  Watering  very  thor- 
oughly with  strong  liquid  manure,  such  as 
a  solution  of  guano,  salt,  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  has  been  found  beneficial,  as  it  is 
distasteful  to  the  grubs  and  stimulates  the 
plants.  They  may  be  trapped  by  burying 
slices  of  Turnips,  Mangold,  Carrots,  or 
Potatoes  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  ; 
each  slice  should  have  a  small  skewer 
stuck  into  it,  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
found  ;  or  by  laying  pieces  of  board,  slates, 
tiles  or  bricks  about,  the  grubs  often  roam 
about  at  night,  and  shelter  themselves 
under  such  things  during  the  day.  The 
traps  should  be  examined  every  morning. 

The  common  dart  moth  (Agrotis 
segetum). — The  caterpillars  of  this  very 
common  moth  live  on  the  roots  of  many 
different  plants  grown  in  gardens.  Their 
favourites  are  Auriculas,  Dahlias,  China 
Asters,  and  Balsams.  They  usually  feed  on 
the  crowns  or  just  below  them,  and  often 
bite  right  through  the  roots.  They  feed 
at  night,  lyin^  hidden  under  stones,  clods, 
or  some  similar  shelter  during  the  day. 
Warm  soap  and  water  applied  to  the  roots 
of  the  attacked  plants  until  the  cracks  and 
holes  in  the  ground  are  filled  will  bring  the 
caterpillars  to  the  surface,  but  turning  up 
the  ground  with  a  spud  and  picking  out 
the  pests  is  the  most  practical  way  of 
killing  them.  A  full-grown  caterpillar  is 
from  one  and  a  half  inches  to  two  inches 
in  len^h,  and  are  of  a  smoky  yellow  col- 
our with  various  small  black  spots  and 
paler  longitudinal  stripes. 

The  earwig  (Forficula  auricularis) 
feeds  on  many  kinds  of  flowers,  but  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  those  of  the  Dahlia, 
Chrysanthemum  and  Carnation.  The  only 
way  of  destroying  them  is  by  trapping 
them,  or,  as  they  are  night  feeders,  by 
catching  them  on  the  flowers  after  dark. 
The  best  traps  are  the  hollow  stems  of 
Sunflowers  or  Broad  Beans,  from  which 
they  may  be  blown  into  a  basin  of  boiling 
water,  or  water  on  which  a  little  paraffin  is 
floating,  small  garden  f>ots  filled  with  dry 
Moss  or  hay,  or  pieces  of  paper  crumpled 
up.  Or  pieces  of  sacking  or  canvas,  tied 
so  that  they  hang  in  folds,  or  folded  and 
laid  uf>on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
plants,  are  also  very  useful  traps.  In 
fact  anything  in  which  they  can  hide  dur- 
ing the  day  is  useful. 

The  frog-hopper  (Aphrophora  spu- 
maria). — The  well-known  little  masses  of 
froth  so  often  seen  on  plants,  and  com- 
monly called  cuckoo  spit  or  frog  spittle, 
are  formed  by  this  insect  when  in  its  im- 


mature state,  as  a  covering  to  itself,  and 
the  amount  of  sap  withdrawn  from  the 
plant  for  the  sustenance  of  the  insect  and 
the  formation  of  the  froth  is  very  consider- 
able and  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  the 
plant.  Honeysuckles,  Lavender,  Lilies, 
Carnations,  Phloxes  and  grasses  are 
among  the  plants  which  suffer  most  from 
their  attacks.  The  best  way  to  destroy 
this  insect  is  to  remove  it  with  a  small, 
stiffish  brush,  which  should  then  be  dipped 
in  a  pan  of  water;  or  the  shoots  and  leaves 
may  be  drawn  through  the  fingers,  which 
should  be  dipped  in  water,  to  remove  the 
froth  and  insects,  before  cleansing  another 
leaf.  Syringing  is  not  of  much  use,  as 
probably  only  the  froth  would  be  washed 
off. 

The  Marguerite  Daisy  fly  (Phyto- 
myza  affinis). — The  grubs  of  this  insect 
burrow  in  the  leaves  of  these  Daisies,  and 
also  in  those  of  Chrysanthemums,  Ciner- 
arias, and  other  composite  plants,  and  feed 
on  their  inner  substance.  When  many 
leaves  are  attacked  in  this  way,  the  plants 
are  not  only  rendered  unsightly  by  the 
discolouring  and  blistering  of  the 
leaves,  but  they  suffer  very  considerably  in 
health.  The  best  way  of  destroying  this 
insect  is  by  cutting  off  the  infested  leaves 
and  burning  them,  or,  if  the  attack  has 
only  just  commenced,  by  pinching  the 
leaves  at  the  part  where  the  grubs  are. 
Syringing  with  insecticides  is  not  of  much 
use,  as  they  would  not  reach  the  grubs, 
but  they  would  have  the  effect  probably  of 
preventing  the  flies  from  laying  their  eggs 
on  the  leaves,  if  they  could  be  applied  at 
the  right  time. 

The  Mullein  moth  (Cucullia  ver- 
basci). — The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  feed 
on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Mulleins, 
and  when  abundant  quite  ruin  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plants.  When  full-grown 
they  are  about  two  inches  long  and  of  a 
greenish-white  colour,  with  a  yellow  band 
across  each  joint,  on  which  are  several 
large  black  spots,  so  that  they  are  con- 
spicuous insects  and  may  easily  be  picked 
off  by  hand. 

Plant  bugs  (Hcmiptera).— These  in- 
sects are  often  injurious  to  the  foliage  and 
buds  of  plants,  the  buds  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums being  frequently  injured  by  them. 
These  insects,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  are  provided  with  a  long  beak, 
with  which  they  suck  the  juices  of  the 
leaves  and  buds.  They  vary  much  in 
size ;  the  species  that  attacks  Chrysan- 
themums is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  the  head  and  forebody  are  black, 
and  the  wings  brownish  yellow.  The 
perfect  insects  run  and  fly  readily,  so  that 
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it  is  not  easy  to  kill  them,  but  in  their 
immature  condition  they  have  no  wings, 
and  may  be  killed  by  syringing  or  spray- 
ing the  plants  with  paraffin  emulsion 
or  quassia  'extract  and  soft  soap.  , 

Red  spider  (Tetranychus  telarius). —  1 
This  most  annoying  pest  is   often  very 
destructive  to  the  foliage  of  plants,  par- 
ticularly to  those  which  are  dry  at  the 
roots.     The  best  way  of  destroying  them 
is  by  sprayings  or  syringing  with  one  of  the 
following  mixtures  :    1  lb.   of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  2  lbs.  of  fresh  lime,  boiled  in 
4  gallons  of  water,  then  add  i^  lb.  of  soft 
soap,  and,  before  using,  3  more  gallons  of 
water  ;  or  the  extract  from  6  oz.  of  quassia 
chips,  4  oz.  of  soft  soap,  and  half  a  pound  i 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  well  mixed,  added  | 
to  5  gallons  of  water  ;  paraffin  emulsion  ; 
or  2  oz.  or  3  oz.  of  Gishurst  compound  in 

1  gallon  of  water.  , 
The  Rose  beetle  or  green  Rose 

CHAFER  (Cetonia  aurata). — This  hand- 
some metallic  green  beetle  is  unfortu- 
nately very  injurious  to  the  flowers  of  the 
Rose,  Paeony,  Candytuft,  Lilac,  Elder, 
and  several  other  trees  and  plants.  Their 
grubs  also  are  destructive  to  the  roots  of 
many  plants.  They  are  very  much  like 
those  of  the  cockchafer,  and  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  them,  and  are  each  about 
i^  inches  in  length  and  scarcely  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  dirty  white  colour. 
The  tail^  which  is  the  thickest  part  of  the 
insect,  is  bluish.  They  lie  in  a  curved 
position  some  2  inches  or  3  inches  below 
the  surface,  so  that  no  insecticide  can 
reach  them.  Watering  very  freely  with 
liquid  manure  or  soapsuds  is  distasteful 
to  them  and  may  make  them  shift  their 
quarters.  The  beetles  are  each  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  so  conspicuous  that  they  may  easily  be 
picked  oflf  the  flowers. 

The  Rose  gall-fly  (Rhodites  rosae). 
— These  gall-flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
voung  shoots,  and  in  the  midribs  of  the 
leaves  of  Briers,  the  young  grubs  from 
which  form  the  curious  mossy  galls  for- 
merly known  as  "  bede^uars,''  sometimes 

2  inches  or  3  inches  m  diameter,  often 
seen  on  Driers,  and  at  times  on  other 
Roses.  The  best  way  of  destroying  this 
insect  is  to  cut  off  and  bum  the  galls. 

The  Rose  sawflies  (Hylotoma  rosa- 
nim  and  others). — The  grubs  of  these 
insects  feed  on  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  foliage  of  Roses.  Some  (the  species 
iust  named  among  them)  eat  away  the 
leaves,  leaving  only  the  thicker  ribs ; 
others  feed  only  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  do  not  touch  the  lower  skin  or 
the  veins ;  another  species  rolls  up  the 


leaves  into  tubes  about  the  size  of  a  quill 
pen  and  feeds  within  this  shelter  ;  another 
lives  on  the  pith  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  grubs  mostly  become  chrysalides  in 
the  earth,  so  that  after  a  bad  attack  it  is 
best  to  remove  the  earth  from  under  the 
bushes  to  the  depth  of  about  3  inches  and 
bum  it,  or  bury  it  not  less  than  i  foot 
below  the  surface.  The  grubs  should  be 
picked  off  by  hand,  or  the  bushes  may  be 
syringed  or  sprayed  with  paraffin  emul- 
sion, or  quassia  extract  and  soft  soap,  or 
Paris  green.  In  the  autumn  cut  off  and 
burn  any  shoots  that  appear  to  be  withered, 
as  they  may  contain  chrysalides. 

Scale  insects  (Coccidae).— These  in- 
sects infest  Roses,  Cotoneasters,  &c.  To 
destroy  them  spray  or  syringe  with  para- 
ffin emulsion,  or  quassia  extract  and  soft 
soap  ;  then,  if  possible,  any  of  the  insects 
that  are  on  the  stems  or  shoots  should  be 
scraped  off.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
spray  again  to  make  sure  of  killing  any 
of  the  young  that  escaped  the  first  appli- 
cation. 

The  Garden  Snail  (Helix  aspersa).— 
There  is  practically  nothing  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  killing  them  but  hand-picking. 
Thrushes  are  very  fond  of  them. 

Slugs. — There  are  several  kinds  of 
slufi^s  that  infest  gardens ;  the  commonest 
is  Limax  agrestis,  its  ravages  being  only 
too  well  known.  Small  heaps  of  bran, 
each  placed  on  a  small  piece  of  slate  or 
board,  make  good  traps.  Dusting  with 
fresh  lime  is  very  useful,  and  large  num- 
bers may  be  killed  of  an  evening  if  the 
plants  that  are  attacked  and  the  ground 
round  them  are  searched  with  the  aid  of 
a  lantern.  If  the  slug  be  stabbed  or  cut 
through  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  at  the 
shield  (that  part  just  behind  the  head)  the 
creature  dies  immediately. 

Snake  millipedes  (belonging  to  the 
genera  Julus,  Blanjulus,  and  Polydesmus). 
— These  creatures  are  among  the  most 
annoying  pests  in  gardens,  as  they  are  so 
difficult  to  destroy.  They  feed  on  the- 
roots  of  Lilies  and  other  bulbs,  Anemones, 
Pansies,  Stocks  and  various  plants  in  the 
flower  garden.  Few  insecticides  have  any 
effect  on  them,  as  their  skins  are  so  homy 
and  smooth  ;  but  a  strong  solution  of  salt 
or  nitrate  of  soda  will  kill  them  if  it  can 
be  made  to  reach  them.  They  may  be 
trapped  by  laying  bricks,  slates,  tiles, 
pieces  of  board,  turf  or  Cabbage  leaves 
about,  as  the  millipedes  are  fond  of  creep- 
ing under  such  things.  They  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  centipedes — with 
which  they  are  often  confused,  and  which 
are  of  great  use  in  gardens — by  the  slow- 
ness of  their  movements,  while  the  centi- 
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pedes  are  very  active.  There  is,  however, 
one  exception,  the  luminous  centipede,  a 
long,  thread-like  creature,  2  inches  to  2\ 
inches  in  length,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
extraordinary  number  of  legs,  moves  with 
the  greatest  deliberation.  The  snake  mil- 
lipedes, according  to  the  species,  when 
full-grown  each  measures  from  half  to  i 
inch  in  length,  and  are  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  joints.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "flattened  snake  millipede," 
they  are  nearly  cylindrical  in  form. 

Thrips  (Thrips  adonidum). — This  in- 
sect is  more  injurious  to  plants  grown 
under  glass  than  to  those  in  the  open  air; 
but  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  and 
some  other  plants  often  suffer  from  their 
attacks.  Syringing  or  spraying  with  para- 
ffin emulsion,  quassia  extract  and  soft  soap, 
Gishurst  compound,  or  tobacco  water  are 
the  best  remedies  for  outdoor  use. 

Various  caterpillars.— Besides  the 
caterpillars  already  mentioned,  mpst  plants 
in  the  flower  garden  are  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  caterpillars  of  various  moths, 
which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  best  destroyed 
by  hand-picking. 

The  white  Cabbage  and  Jurnip 
BUTTERFLIES  (Pieris  brasstcae  and  P. 
rapi). — In  the  flower  garden  the  cater- 
pillars of  these  butterflies  are  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  leaves  of  Tropaeolums  of  various 
kinds  and  Mignonette.  The  plants  should 
be  carefully  looked  over,  and  the  cater- 
pillars picked  off".  If  very  numerous, 
syringe  or  spray  with  paraffin  emulsion. 

WiREVVORMS  (the  grubs  of  various  spe- 
cies of  "click  beetles,"  Elaterida;). — These 
well-known  pests  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
j^et  rid  of,  and  as  they  are  over  two  years 
m  coming  to  maturity,  if  left  alone  they 
have  plenty  of  time  to  do  a  great  amount 
of  harm.     They  attack  various  flowering 


plants,  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
Carnations  and  plants  of  that  nature. 
Those  belonging  to  the  largest  species 
when  full-grown  are  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  much  resemble  a  piece 
of  bras^  or  copper  wire  of  that  length,  and 
they  are  almost  as  tough.  No  insecticide 
is  of  much  use,  and  trapping  them  is  the 
best  way  of  destroying  them.  Slices  of 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  or  Rape-cake 
buried  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
make  good  traps.  Each  should  have  a 
small  skewer  stuck  into  it  to  show  where 
it  was  buried.  They  should  be  examined 
every  morning.  Fortunately  most  birds 
are  ver>'  fond  of  them. 

WOODLICE,  if  found  to  congregate  at 
the  base  of  a  wall  or  in  other  positions, 
may  be  killed  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  them.  They  may  be  trapped  by  lay- 
ing bricks,  tiles,  or  pieces  of  slate  or 
board  near  their  haunts,  which  they  will 
creep  under.  Toads  kill  great  numbers 
of  them.  Or  they  may  be  poisoned  by 
laying  pieces  of  Potato  about  which  have 
been  boiled  in  water  in  which  some  arsenic 
has  been  placed. 

Earth-worms.— These  creatures,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  do  no 
harm  in  gardens  or  lawns,  and  indeed  are 
ver)'  beneficial,  but  there  are  some  small 
worms  belonging  to  a  nearly  related 
family,  the  Enchytraeidae  (they  have  no 
English  name),  which  are  very  injurious 
to  many  plants,  feeding  on  their  roots  and 
the  lower  parts  of  their  stems  ;  they  very 
much  resemble  very  small  earth-worms  ; 
they  are  generally  about  half-an-inch  in 
length,  but  some  of  the  species  are  an 
inch  long.  They  are  white,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  packthread.  Soaking  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  with,  lime-water 
kills  them. 

w.  S.  S. 
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PART    II 

CONTAINING  THE   FLOWERS,   TREES.   FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS,    AND    HARDY    FERNS     FOR    THE 
OPEN-AIR    FLOWER     GARDEN     IN     THE 
BRITISH    ISLES,    WITH    THEIR     CUL- 
TIVATION AND   THE   POSITIONS 
MOST  SUITABLE   FOR  THEM 
IN   GARDENS 


"  A  garden  is  a  beautiful  book,  writ  by  the  finger  of  God  :  every  flower  and  every 
leaf  is  a  letter.  You  have  only  to  learn  them — and  he  is  a  poor  dunce  that  cannot,  if 
he  will,  do  that — to  leam  them  and  join  them,  and  then  to  go  on  reading  and  reading. 
And  you  will  find  yourself  carried  away  from  the  earth  by  the  beautiful  story  you  are 
going  through.  .  .  .  And  then  there  are  some  flowers  that  seem  to  me  like  overdutiful 
children :  tend  them  but  ever  so  little,  and  they  come  up  and  flourish,  and  show,  as  I 
may  say,  their  bright  and  happy  faces  to  you." — Dougias  Jerrold. 
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A'R'RT.fA.  —  Beautiful  shrubs,  of  the 
Honeysuckle  order,  little  grown  in  our 
country,  and  best  in  warm  districts.  They 
form  a  small  group,  natives  of  the  hills 
of  China  and  Japan,  the  uplands  of  India, 
and  Mexico.  Few  of  them  are  hardy 
in  all  parts  of  our  countr>\  In  mild  dis- 
tricts, with  light  soil,  in  sheltered  comers 
or  on  warm  walls,  they  do  best  and  are 
hardiest  in  light,  warm  soils.  Their 
flowers  in  drooping  clusters  are  charm- 
ing, and  last  long,  and  the  good  effect  is 
continued  after  their  fall  by  the  coloured 
sepals,  which  retain  their  beauty  far  into 
the  autumn.  They  may  be  increased  by 
layers  in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  under  a 
handlight  during  summer. 

Bock  AbeUa  {A,  chinensis), — A  pretty 
shrub,  usually  of  dense  growth,  3  to  5  feet 
high.  The  hardiest  kind  grown  ;  to  do 
well  it  needs  a  warm  light  soil  and  a 
sheltered  spot.  The  flowers,  about  an 
inch  long,  are  in  clusters  of  a  pale  blush 
colour,  fragrant,  and  lasting  for  several 
weeks  in  early  autumn.  Even  after  the 
flowers  drop  the  reddish  sepals  are  still 
ornamental  amongst  the  few  late  border 
flowers.  China.  There  is  a  variety  having 
larger  flowers,  and  greater  vigour  and 
hardiness.     Syn.  A.  rupestris. 

Mexican  Abelia  {A,floribunda).—T\i\% 
beautiful  shrub  is  the  finest  we  have,  but 
save  in  warm  southern  and  western  parts 
must  be  grown  under  glass  ;  even  in  the 
south  it  is  best  as  a  wall  shrub,  when  its 
evergreen  leaves  and  drooping  flowers  are 
well  seen.  The  flowers,  coming  in  March 
and  April  as  drooping  clusters  from  ever>' 
joint,  are  of  a  bright  rose  or  rosy-purple, 
about  2  inches  long,  and  hang  for  many 
weeks  upon  the  plant.  It  does  best  in 
light  soil,  and  when  grown  in  pots  should 
be  kept  rather  close  at  the  root.    Mexico. 

Dwarf  Abelia  {A,  serrata), — A  low 
evergreen  bush  upon  dry  and  sunny  hill- 
sides in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  smaller 
in  all  its  parts  than  the  other  Chinese 
species,  growing  little  more  than  3  feet 
high,  with  solitary  pale  red  flowers,  which 
are  large  and  sweet,  appearing  in  March. 


Twin-flowering  Abelia  i^A.  spatku- 
lata).  —  An  elegant  evergreen  shrub 
flowering  in  April.  White,  marked  with 
yellow  in  the  tube,  coming  in  pairs  from 
every  joint  and  about  an  inch  long.  The 
leaves  are  rather  long,  finely  toothed,, 
with  a. pale  purplish  edging. 

Indian  Aoelia  {A,  triflora\^K  lovely 
shrub,  needing  the  shelter  of  a  wall  \ 
being  of  robust  growth,  it  soon  makes 
a  fine  growth,  of  good  habit,  and  branch- 
ing freely.  The  flowers,  coming  in  threes 
at  the  end  of  summer,  are  cream  or  pale 
yellow  flushed  with  pink,  their  beauty  en- 
hanced by  the  rosy  colour  of  the  unopened 
buds.  Grown  in  pots  or  tubs  it  forms  a 
good  plant  for  the  greenhouse  where  it 
may  not  be  grown  in  the  open.  Hills  of 
Northern  India. 

ABIES  {Silver  //>).— Beautiful  ever- 
green trees  of  northern  and  mountainous 
regions,  many  hardy  in  our  country,  and 
valuable  timber  trees  in  their  own.  Some 
of  the  Indian  and  Japanese  Silver  Firs 
suffer  in  our  country  by  starting  too  early 
in  our  open  winters  and  harsh  springs  ; 
in  their  own  frost-bound  mountain  lands 
the  young  shoots  only  start  when  all 
danger  is  past.  One  remedy  for  this  is 
the  selection  of  exposed  positions  which 
will  not  encourage  early  growth,  and  also 
not  making  the  soil  so  rich  as  is  the  rule. 
In  our  countiy,  as  with  many  of  the  coni- 
fers, the  usual  way  is  to  put  them  apart 
as  "  specimens,"  but  that,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  that  of  health,  is  not 
always  the  best.  Where  there  is  room 
these  trees  should  be  grouped  together  so 
as  to  shelter  each  other.  Grafting  of  rare 
kinds  is  often  resorted  to,  which  should 
always  be  on  their  own  roots. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  names 
owing  to  the  American  trees  having  origin- 
ally been  sent  over  under  various  names, 
and  from  different  localities.  The  follow- 
ing selection  includes  the  most  distinct  so 
far  as  the  trees  are  known.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  families,  there  are  a  variety  of 
variegated  and  other  sorts  which  are  given 
fine   names,  these  are  generally  useless 
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to  those  who  seek  the  natural  dignity  of 
the  tree.    We  do  not  refer  to  geographical 
varieties  which  may  be  valuable  as  coming 
from  diverse  climates. 

A.  AMABiLis  (Cascade  Mountains  Fir). — A 
tall,  massive  tree  with  deep  bluish-green  foliage, 
and  dark  purple  cones  thriving  in  Britain.  It 
is  not  easv  to  ^et  it  true  to  name  and  on  own 
roots,  ana  owing  to  propagating  by  grafting 
from  side  shoots  the  trees  do  not  make  a  good 
leader.     British  Columbia. 

A.  BAi^AMEA  (Balsam  Fir).— A  slender 
northern  forest  fir  rarely  attaining  a  height  of 
more  than  80  feet,  and  much  smaller  in 
high  Arctic  regions.  Hardy  in  our  country  but 
somewhat  uncertain  as  to  soil.     N.  America. 

A-  BRACHYPHYLLA  (Jesso  Silver  Fir). — A 
handsome  and  hardy  tree,  over  100  feet  high, 
with  bright  green  foliage  and  short  leaves. 
The  densely  crowded  leaves  are  very  silvery 
underneath,  and  the  effect  of  a  healthy  tree 
good.     Japan. 

A.  BRACTEATA  (Santa  Lucia  Fir).— A  stately 
tree,  often  150  feet  high  in  its  native  country. 
The  foliage  is  long  and  rather  scattered,  sharply 
pointed.  It  is  injured  in  some  districts  by 
starting  early  in  the  spring.  There  are  very 
few  good  specimens  of  it  in  Britain,  the  best 
being  at  Tortworth  Court  and  Eastnor.  N.  W. 
America. 

A.  CEPHALONICA  (Cephalonian  Fir). — A 
vigorous  Fir  of  about  60  ft.  high,  hardy  in  this 
country  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  is  best  planted 
in  an  exposed  position  to  prevent  it  starting 
into  growth  too  early.  In  Britain,  it  is  hand- 
some till  it  reaches  a  height  of  about  30  ft., 
when  the  leaders  give  way  and  the  side 
branches  grow  vigorously.  Even  in  old 
specimens  with  several  heads  it  forms  a 
picturesque  tree.     Greece. 

A.  CILICICA  (Mount  Taurus  Fir). — A  grace- 
ful tree,  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  with  slender 
branches.  It  ^rows  freely,  but  is  apt  to  be 
injured  by  spnng  frosts ;  the  leaves  are  soft, 
and  of  a  peculiar  ^ade  of  green  where  it  thrives. 
Cilicia. 

A.  CONCOI.OR  (Hoary  White  Fir).  —A 
whitish  tree  of  medium  height,  with  thick,  grey 
hark.  The  flat  leaves  are  about  2  ins.  long, 
and  it  has  small,  pale  yellow  cones.  It  is  hardy 
in  Britain,  and  a  rapid  grower.     Colorado. 

A.  FIRMA  (Japanese  Silver  Fir). — A  tree  of 
sometimes  i  jo  feet  in  height,  with  light  brown 
bark  and  foliage  of  a  glossy  green.  Hardy  in 
Britain,  and  grows  freely  when  established, 
although  it  is  late  in  starting.  It  is  a  handsome 
tree  with  short  branches  and  stiff  habit. 
Japan. 

A.  Fraseri  (Allegheny  Fir). — A  forest  tree, 
reaching  90  feet  high  in  its  own  country,  with 
smooth  iMirk  having  resinous  blisters.  It  is 
allied  to  the  Balsam  Fir,  but  has  shorter  and 
more  oval  cones,  and  leaves  with  silvery  under- 
sides. Mountains  of  Virginia,  N.  Carolina, 
and  Tenessee. 

A.  GRANDis  (Puget  Sound  Fir). — A  beauti- 
ful and  stately  tree  of  over  200  feet,  with  dark 


green  cones  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  dark  shin- 
ing leaves,  white  below.  Hardy  and  free  in 
various  parts  of  Britain ;  best  in  moist  soils, 
trees  in  Scotland  at  Ochertyre  being  over  60 
feet  high  in  1899.     N.  W.  America. 

A.  LASIOCARPA  (Alpine  Fir). — A  beautiful 
spire-like  tree  150  feet  high  with  white  bark, 
and  very  small  cones,  purple,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  and  red  male  flowers,  the  foliage  luxuriant 
and  gracefully  curved.     Alaska,  B.  Columbia. 

A.  LowiANA  (California  White  Fir). — A 
lovely  tree,  often  150  feet  high,  long  leaves 
and  light  green  cones,  turning  yellow  at 
maturity.     Oregon  to  Southern  California. 

A.  MAGNIFICA  (California  Red  Fir).— A 
stately  mountain  tree  of  200  to  250  feet,  with 
brown  bark  (red  within),  and  very  large  light 
purple  cones  6  to  8  inches  long.  The  foliage 
IS  dense  on  the  lower  branches,  but  thinner 
towards  the  top,  of  olive- green.  Grows  rapidly 
in  Britain.     N.  California. 

A.  Mariesi  (Maries'  Silver  Fir)  is  a  tall, 
•pyramidal  tree  with  robust  spreading  branches 
and  dark  purple  cones  4  to  5  inches  long. 
Japan. 

A.  NOBILIS  (Columbia  Fir). — A  mountain 
tree,  200  to  300  feet  high,  with  deep  glaucous 
foliage  and  brown  cones  5  to  7  inches  long. 
Hardy  and  rapid  grower  in  Britain.     Oregon. 

A.  NoRDMANNiANA  (Crimean  Fir).  —  A 
beautiful  dark  green  tree,  with  rigid  branches 
and  dense  dark  green  foliage  and  large  cones. 
Hardy  and  good  grower  in  Britain.  Caucasus 
and  Crimea. 

A.  NU  MI  Die  A  (Mount  Babor  Fir).— A  tree 
of  medium  height  with  bright  green  foliage. 
Hardy  in  this  country,  but  may  fail  from  start- 
ing too  early.  Mountains  of  N.  Africa,  grow- 
ing with  Cedars  and  our  British  Vew. 

A.  PECTINATA  (Silver  Fir).— A  noble  tree 
of  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  often 
planted  in  Britain,  and  growing  well  over  100 
feet  high  at  Longleat,  Burton  Park,  and  many 
other  places.  It  was  the  first  of  the  Silver  Firs 
planted  in  Britain,  and  one  of  the  best.  When 
young  it  grows  well  in  the  shade  of  other  trees, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  tree  to  plant  for  shelter, 
as  it  will  grow  in  the  most  exposed  situations, 
and  in  peaty  as  well  as  ordinary  soils. 

A.  PiNSAPO  (Spanish  Silver  Fir). — A 
lar^e  Fir,  with  bright, ^een  prickly  foliage, 
thnving  in  almost  any  soil  and  in  chalky  dis- 
tricts. Often  suffers  from  too  early  a  start  in 
spring,  and  the  usual  method  of  isolation 
by  which  the  grass  exhausts  the  moisture. 
Spain. 

A.  SACHALINENSIS  (Saghalien  Silver  Fir).— 
A  tall  tree  with  greyish- brown  bark,  narrow 
leaves  and  small  cones.  It  is  hardy,  and  of 
distinct  and  graceful  habit,  a  native  of  Japan 
and  Saghalien. 

A.  Veitchi  (Veitch's  Silver  Fir).— A  tall 
tree  of  over  100  feet.  The  bark  is  light  grey  and 
the  leaves  a  bright  glossy  green  with  silvery 
streaks,  the  cones  being  a  purplish-brown. 
Japan. 

A.  Webbiana  (Webb*sFir). — An  Indian  Fir, 
sometimes  nearly  100  feet  high,  and  one  of  the 
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must  distincl.  The  leave^i  are  <leep  glossy 
green  with  silvery  undersides,  and  the  cones 
are  large.  A  vanely  Pindrow  is  without  the 
silver  markings.  Both  suffer  mucli  from  spring 
(ro-sts.     Himalayas.— F,  M. 

ABBONIA.  {Sand  Verbena.)  —  Small 
Califomian  annuals  or  perennials  of  a 
trailing  habil,  with  showy  blossoms  in 
dense  Verbena-like  clusters,  A.  arenaria 
{A.  lati/olia),  a  honey -see  nletl  perennial, 
has  trailing  stems  and  dense  clusters  of 
lemon-yellow  flowers  ;  A.  umMlala,  also 
an  annua]  with  succulent  trailing  stems 
and  clusters  of  rosy-purple,  slightly  fra- 
grantflowers  ;  .^./rafriinj-,  forming  large 
branching  tufts  from  r^  to  2  ft.,  and 
white  ftowers  which  expand  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  emit  a  delicate 
vanilla-like  perfume  ;  A.  villosa  is  a  fine 
species  with  violet  flowers,  and  A.  Crux 
Masia  a  pretty  sptecies  with  white 
scented  flowers.  A.  arenaria  and  A. 
umbellata  should  be  planted  in  rather 
poor,  light,  and  dry  soil,  on  an  open, 
well-dramed  border  or  rockwork.  The 
seeds  often  remain  dormant  some  time 
before  vegetating  ;  those  of  ..4.  umbellata 
germinate  more  readily.  A.  fragrans, 
which  does  not  ripen  seed  in  this  country, 
is  best  in  friable  soil,  and  is  larger  than 
the  others.  Abronias  flower  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  are  pretty  and  effective 
when  well  planted.      Nyctaginea. 

ABUTILON.— Plants  mostly  requiring 
greenhouse  temperature  in  winter,  but 
growing  freely  out-of-doors  in  summer, 
and  a  graceful  aid  in  the  flower  garden. 


c  Ncicb 


Abutilon,  Boule 

at  least  in  the  southern 
Daru'ini  and  its  forms,  as  well  as  the 
varieties  related  to  A.  striatum.,  under 
favourable  conditions,  grow  from  4  ft.  to 
8  ft.  in  height.  They  can  be  made  bushy 
by  stopping,  and  they  flower  better  than 
they  do  in  pots.  They  are  useful  among 
the  taller  and  more  graceful  plants  for 
the  flower  garden,  and  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  cuttings.  A.  mti/olium  is  a 


very  handsome  wall-plant  in  mild  districts, 
and  several  sorts  may  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  gardens  m  warm  sea-shore 
districts.  A.  Seltcfwianuin  mannoratutn 
is  a  6ne  variety.  Amon^  the  best  in 
cultivation  are  the  following,  and  new 
varieties  are  often  raised ;  Admiration, 
Anna  Crojy,  Buisson  d'Or,  Darwini  majus, 
Elegantissimum,  Grandiflorum,  Lemoinei, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Leo,  Orange  Perfection, 
Boule  de  Neige  Delicatum,  Pactole, 
Darwini  tesselatum,  Thompson!  variega- 
tum,  vexillarium  variegatum,  Brilliant, 
King  of  Roses,  Canary  bird.  Golden 
Queen,  and  Scarlet  Gem. 

ACACIA  {Tassel  Tw).  —  Beautiful 
shrubs  and  trees,  mostly  thriving  in 
warmer  countries  than  ours,  but  a  few 
are  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  our  country.  A.  Julibrissitt.-^'By 
reducing  this  to  a  single  stem  and  using 
young  plants,  or  those  cut  dorni  every 
year,  one  gets  an  erect  stem  covered  with 
leaves  as  graceful  as  a  Fern,  and  pretty 
amidst  low-growing  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  slightly  sensitive  :  on  fine  sunny  days 
they  spread  out  and  aflford  a  pleasant 
shade  ;  on  dull  ones  the  leaflets  droop. 
It  is  better  raised  from  seed.  A.lopkantha, 
though  not  hardy,  grows  freely  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  and  gives  graceful  verdure 
among  flowers.  It  may  easily  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  early  in  the  year  to  give 
plants  lit  for  putting  out  in  early  summer. 
Plants  a  year  old  or  so,  strong  and  well 
hardened  ofl"  for  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  May,  are  best.  !n  Cornish  and  South 
Devon  gardens  various  kinds  thrive  in 
the  open  air.  A.  affinis  is  the  most  com- 
mon. In  many  cases  A.  affinis  is  grown 
as  A.  dealbata.  The  leaves  of  the  former 
arc  green,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
bluish,  and  its  flowers  ate  less  bright  in 
colour.  A  group  of  A.  affinis,  about  35 
feet  in  height,  was  a  wonderful  sight  at 
Tregnthnan  at  the  end  of  March,  being 
simply  covered  with  golden  blossom, 
which  was  thrown  into  high  relief  by  a 
background  of  Ilexes.  A.  vcrtidllala  is 
another  fine  kind,  flowering  later  in  the 
spring.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  reaching  a 
height  of  15  feet  in  a  few  years,  generally 
growing  in  the  form  of  a  broad  based 
cone,  with  its  lower  branches  but  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  ground.  When  in  flower 
it  is  so  covered  with  its  pale  yellow 
blossoms  that  no  foliage  is  discernible. 
A.  aniiala  may  be  seen  as  a  bush  7  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter.  A.  oi-afa. 
—This  I  have  only  seen  as  a  bush  some 
3  feet  high,  very  pretty  when  bearing 
its  yellow  flower-balls.  A.  longifolia  is 
another  handsome  tree  with  leaves  some- 
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thing  like  those  of  a.n  Oleander,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers.  A.  melanoxylon  at  Tresco 
IS  about  so  feet  in  height,  and  there  ate 
good  examples  on  the  mainland.  Other 
species  I  nave  met  with  are  A.  riceann, 
A.  hphatilka,  A.  calamifolia,A.  linifoUa, 
A.  lalifolia,  aa±A.  platyptera.—\i .  D.  F.- 
AC JBNA.— Alpine  and  rock  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Rose  family.  Though  not 
pretty  m  their  flowers,  if  we  except  the 
crimson  spines  that  give  a  charm  to  the 
little  New  Zealand  A.  microShylla,  these 
plants  have  a  neat  habit  of  growth  that 
fits  them  for  very  dwarf  carpets  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  now  and  then,  to  cover 
dry  parts   of  borders  and  tufts  on  the 


flowers  ;  A.  melananlhum  has  short, 
dense  <ipikes,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  being 
bordered  with  dark  violet  or  black  ;  and 

other  pretty  species,  not  all  in  cultivation 
perhaps,  are  cephalotes,  acerosum,  laxi- 
Jiorum.,  libanoticurn,  and  Pinardi,  which, 
so  far  as  we  know  them,  thrive  best  on  the 
sunny  rock-garden,  in  light  deep  soil. 
Where  large  plants  of  the  rare  kinds 
exist,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  some 
cocoa-nut  fibre  and  sand,  in  equal  ]rarts, 
into  the  tufts  in  early  autumn,  but  before 
doing  this  some  of  the  shoots  should  be 
gently  torn  so  as  to  half  sever  them  at  a 


Aczna  miuophylla. 

margins  of  borders,  among  the  most  use- 
ful being  argentea,  millefolia,  pulchella, 
ovalifolia,  and  sarmentosa,  all  of  free 
growth  and  increase. 

ACANTHOLIMON  (Prkkly  Thrift). 
—Dwarf  mountain  herb  plants  of  the  Sea 
Lavender  order,  extending  from  the  east 
of  Greece  to  Thibet,  and  having  their 
headquarters  in  Persia.  The  flowers  re- 
semble those  of  Staiice  and  Armeria,  but 
the  plants  form  branching,  cushion-like 
tufts  ;  the  leaves  are  rigid  and  spiny. 
They  are  dwarf  evergreen  rock-garden 
and  choice  border  plants.  We  have  had 
the  following  species  for  years,  but  have 
not  been  very  successful  in  propagating 
any  except  A.  glumactum,  which  is  the 
freest  in  growth,  the  others  being  very 
slow.  Cuttings  taken  off  in  late  summer 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter 
make  good  plants  in  two  years,  but 
by  layering  one  gets  larger  plants  sooner. 
All  are  hardy,  and  prefer  warm,  sunny 
situations  in  sandy  loam.  There  are  only 
a  few  kinds  in  cultivation,  such  as  A. 
glumaceum^  venuslum,  and  androsaceum. 
A.  Kotschyi'\%  handsome,  with  long  spikes 
rising  well  above  the  leaves  and  white 


heel ;  water  to  settle  the  soil.  Many  of 
the  growths  thus  treated  will  root  by 
spring.  Cuttings  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  are  uncertain,  but  August  or  Sept- 
ember is  the  best  time  to  try  them.^E.  J. 
ACANTHOPANAZ.— ^.  ricini- 
foiium  is  the  most  striking  of  the  shrubby 
Araliads,  hardy  and  grows  freely  at  Kew. 
Professor  Rein,  of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
mentions  trees  90  feet  high,  with  stem 
9  feet  to  12  feet  in  circumference  in  the 
forests  of  Yezo,  the  great  northern  island 
of  Japan.  A.sessilifiorum'\^3L  new  species, 
a  native  of  China,  Manchuria,  and  Japan. 
It  has  wrinkled,  dark  green  leaves,  formed 
of  three  to  five  leaflets,  the  midribs  having 
a  few  scattered  bristles.  A.  spinosum. 
— A  small  shrub  with  leaves  divided  into 
five  segments  (sometimes  only  three). 
The  stem  is  armed  with  a  few  sharp 
prickles.  This  plant  is  more  frequently 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  than  out  of  doors, 
more  especially  the  variegated  form.  ■ 
They  are  both  hardv  in  sheltered  positions, 
E  E 
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although  they  do  not  grow  so  freely 
doors.  A.  palmatum  atro-san^uinci 
sanguineum,  whirli  have  very  rich 
foliage,  and  pinnatifidum,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  much  divided,  are  the  finest  of 
(he  Japanese  kinds.  The  plants  should 
not  be  grafted.— W.  J.  B. 

ACAirrHUS  {Bear's-6rtfch).—SXaXc\y 
perennials  with  fine  foliage,  mostly 
coming  from  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  and  hardy,  though  the 
foliage  rnay  suffer  now  and  then.  On 
rocky  banks,  borders  of  the  bolder  sort, 
and  in  almost  any  position  among  the 
more  vigorous  hardy  plants  they  look 
well,  and  will  live  in  shade,  yet  to  flower 
well  should  have  full  sun.  Acanthuses 
succeed  best  on  warm,  deep  soil,  though 
they  will  grow  in  almost  any  garden  soil. 
They  are  easily  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  winter,  and  may  be  raised 
from  seed.    Acanlkacea. 


Maple  {A.  eriocarpum),  naturally  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  though  we  get  from  it 
variegated  and  other  forms  which  are  not 


There  are  several  hardy  kinds  : — A. 
hispanicus,  A.  longi/olius,  A.  mollis,  A.  m. 
laitfolius{A.  lusi/aaicus),  A .  ni^er,  and  A. 
spinosissimus. 

AOEB  (jJ/fl>W.  —  Trees,  mostly  of 
northern  regions,  often  of  the  highest  value 
in  pleasure-ground  planting,  some  of  the 
species  breaking  into  a  great  number  of 
varieties.    Among  the  best  are  the  Silver 


of  much  value,  except  the  cut -leaved  one. 
The  Norway  Maple  {A.  ptatanoides),  a 
beautiful  tree,  has  many  varieties,  the 
purple  ones  being  effective.  The  common 
Sycamore  Maple  (A.  Pseudo-plalcmus) 
has  also  a  number  of  variegated  and 
other  varieties,  though  none  of  them 
better  than  the  natural  tree ;  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  finer  tree  than  this  when 
old.  The  sycamore  walk  in  the  Bishop's 
Garden,  at  Chichester,  and  the  trees  near 
Knole  House,  remind  us  of  its  fine  quali- 
ties for  avenues  or  groups  ;  and  it  is  the 
best  of  forest  trees  to  face  the  sea,  as  it 
does  in  Anglesey  and  many  other  places. 
Our  Native  Maple  {A.  campeslre)  is 
also  a  pretty  tree,  seldom  planted  in 
gardens,  but  of  which  fine  trees  may  be 
seen  at  Mereworlh  in  Kent  and  many 
other  places.  The  variegated  forms  are 
usually  tree  rubbish.  The  Virginian  or 
Red  Maple  (A.  rubrum)  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  as  also  the  Sugar  Maple  {A. 
charinum)  and  the  Col  chic  Maple  i,A. 
latum).  The  Japanese  Maples  are  inter' 
esting  and  beautiful,  but  not  quite  hardy 
and  robust,  except  In  the  most  favoured 
districts.  Moreover,  the  fine  varieties 
are  often  grafted,  which  makes  theui  still 
less  able  to  endure  severe  weather,  A. 
Negundo  is  the  kind  which  has  given  us 
the  much  overplanted  variegated  Maple 
so  common  in  gardens.  A.  Ginnaia  is 
worth  mentioning  as  a  low  tree—almost  a 
shrub — whose  leaves  die  off  a  rich  red  in 
colour.  The  North  American  and  Euro- 
pean species  are  hardy  as  forest  trees  and 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but  the  Southern 
American  kinds  and  Japanese  Maples 
want  warmer  soils  and  positions  to  thrive 
in  our  climate.  The  variegated 
in   this  family  are  too  many. 
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nurserymen  insist  upon  sending  out  many 
forms  which,  however  attractive  they  may 
appear  to  them  in  the  hand,  planted  out 
soon  give  a  poor  and  even  harmful  effect. 

Tht  known  and  cullivawd  sotati  uc  Ibc  fallovinE : 
Ac^  camttitrr.  Europe:  cnwi>r.»),N.  India:  cJr- 
cinitlKM.  Cxlifamiai  cUsi/iilium,  Japan;  carfini- 
fotium,  Japan ;  eratjt^^liumt  Japui ;  cniiatiH^  A-^iia 
Mincu;  diaAoiicttwt,}apaxt\  inityllim,  jAtttA  ;  tno- 
larivm,  N.  Amnlca ;  f7<t»rwm.  N.  Ainerica ;  Aax^'- 

ktlmphfUmi  E.  Euiopei  kyrcanmm,' Qt.u^^\ 
imigm,  Vmui.:  jatmicum,  Japan;  Lticli,  S.  Italy; 
Ktacrt^ylllim.  CaUrornia ;  micranlMim,  Japan  ; 
mmipriiulanuia.  S.  Europt  ;  Ntpiitde.  N.  AoKlica  ; 
•sikstitit.  Japn  ;  apulifiiliiim,  Eucope:  faimalitm, 
Japan;   fictrnatum    '^,   India;   ^lailylvtmKum^  K. 

rufiief7f,  Japan  ;  saccAarimm,  N,  Anxciica  ;  Siehofdi- 
aH„m,  Japan:  jiiiimfur,  N.  India;  i^iial^m.  N. 
Annica ;  lalaricnm,  E.  Euiopc  ;  Vstximi,  Caucanis. 

ACHILLEA      {Milfoil,      Yarrow).  — 
Hardy   herbaceous    and    Alpine    plants 
spread  through  Northern  Asia,  S.  Europe, 
and  Asia  Minor,  varying  in  height  froin 
2  in.  to  4  ft.,  their    flowers   being    pale 
lemon,  yellow,  and  white,  but  rarely  pink  1 
or  rose.    They  grow  freely  inmost  garden 
soils,    and,    with  the    exception    of  the  ', 
dwarfer  mountain  species,  increase  rapidly.  I 
Some  of  the  large  kinds  are  fine  plants  I 
for  groups,  as  .4.  £'i(^a/cr/Km.  The  alpine  | 
kinds,  such  as  A.  tomentosa,  are  for  the   1 
rock-garden,  or  margins  of  choice  borders.  ' 
TTie  best  of  the  larger  kinds  are   ex-   I 
cellent  for  large  groups  in  mixed  borders 
and  also  in  shrubberies  ;  among  the  best  ' 
being   A.  Eufiatoriutn,  A.  Fili-pendula,   \ 
A.  milU/olium  roieum  (a    rose-coloured   | 
variety  of  a  native  plant),  and  A.  Ptarmica   , 
(the    Sneeze  wort),    the    double    variety  1 
being  one  of  the  best  perennials.     The  I 
variety  known  as  the  "Pearl"  is  a  larger  I 
improved  form.    A.  jEgeratum   (Sweet 
Maudlin)  is  a  distinct  old  kind,  about  2 
feet  high.  I 

The  dwarfer  species  come  in  for  groups  I 
for  the  rock  garden  or  the  margins  of  rock 
borders,  and,  occasionally,  as  edging  | 
plants,  most  of  them  growing  freely  and 
being  easy  of  increase  ;  but  some  of  the 
higher  Alpine  kinds  are  not  very  enduring 
in  our  open  winters.  Among  the  best 
are  A.  aurea,  A.  rupestris,  A.  tomentosa, 
and  A.  Clavcnna. 

ACIPETLLA  {Bayonet  Piant].~Sln- 
gular  and  distinct  New  Zealand  plants. 
A.  Colensoi. — Forming  a  spiny  bush.  A. 
Lyalli  is  similar  in  habit  but  is  smoother 
in  all  its  parts,  the  leaves  being  divided 
into  sharp  spines.  A.  squarrosa  is  the 
best  known  species,  thriving  in  free 
soil  and  sunny  pans  of  the  rocK  garden  : 
they  are  more  curious  than  attractive 
from  a  garden  point  of  view. 
AOOHITUH  {Monkskooi).~1^\\  and 


handsome  herbaceous  plants,  of  theButter- 
cup  order,  dangerous  from  their  poison- 
ous roots.  There  are  many  names — ^not 
so  many  species, — of  value  for  our  gar- 
dens. They  should  not  be  planted  where 
the  roots  could  be  by  any  cliance  dug  up 
by  mistake  for  edible  roots,  as  they  are  so 
deadly  :  almost  all  the  kinds  may  be  easily 
naturalised  in  copses  or  shrubberies  away 


Aconilun  Napcilus  (Monkihood). 

from  the  garden  proper,  or  beside  stream- 
lets or  in  openings  in  rich  bottoms. 

The  best  kinds  are  A.  Napellus  and  its 
forms,  versicolor  and  others ;  A.  chinense, 
A.  auiumnale,  A.japonicum,  and  A.  lauri- 
cum;  A.  Lycoclonum  is  a  yellow-flowered 
and  vigorous  species.  They  are  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  and  flower  from  July  to 
September.  A.  Fortunei,  the  old  A. 
cAinense  of  gardens,  is  the  best  for  late 
blooming. 

A00EU8  {Siveet  F/ag-).— Waterside  or 
marsh  plants  of  the  arum  order,  easily 
cultivated,  and  of  wide  distribution.  A. 
Calamus  (Sweet  Flag)  is  a  marsh  or  water- 
side plant,  now  naturalised  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  A  variety  has  gold-striped 
leaves.  A.  graminms  (Grass-leaved 
Acorus)  has  a  slender  creeping  rhizome 
covered  with  numerous  Grass-like  leaves, 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length,  and 
there  is  a  variety  with  white-streaked 
E  E  2 
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lu&vei..  This  plant  is  often  seen  in  the 
little  bronze  trays  of  water-plants  in 
Japanese  gardens  and  houses.     China. 

A0EOCUNIUTIl—^.ro.if«w, the  only 
species,  is  a  pretty  half-hardy  annual 
from  Western  Australia,  growing  over 
1  foot  high  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  used 
as  "everlasting"  flowers.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  in  frames  in  March,  and  the 
seedlings  planted  at  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May  in  a  warm  border ;  or  the 
seeds  may  be  sovvn  in  the  open  ground 
inline  rich  soil  at  the  end  of  April.  If  the 
flowers  are  to  be  dried,  it  is  best  to  gather 
them  when  fresh  and  young — some  when 
in  the  bud  state.  This  annual  might 
be  made  graceful  use  of  in  mixed  beds. 
There  is  a  white  varietv.     Composite. 

A  C  T  ,£  A  {Baneierry).  -~  Vigorous 
perennials  of  the  Ruttercup  order,  3  ft, 
to  6  ft.  high,  thriving  in  free  soil  ;  flower 
spikes,  white  and  long,  with  showy 
berries.  The  white  Baneberry  has  white 
berries  with  red  footstalks.  The  var. 
rubrit  of  A.  spicata  has  showy  fruit  ;  the 
plants  are  best  suited  for  rich  bottoms 
in  the  wild  garden,  as  though  the  foliage 
and  habit  are  good,  the  flowers  are  short- 
lived in  the  ordinary  border,  and  some- 
what coarse  in  habit.  A.  spicata  (com- 
mon Baneberry  or  Herb  Christopher), 
A.  racemosa  (Black  Snakeroot),  A.  alba 
(white  Baneberry),  having  white  berries 
with  red  stalks,  and  one  or  two  American 
forms  of  the  common  Baneberry  are  in 
cultivation.  The  flowers  have  often  a 
very  unpleasant  smell. 

ACTUTELLA— North  American  com- 
posites of  which  there  are  three  kinds  in 
Sardens,  dwarf'growin^  plants  with  yellow 
owers.     The   finest   is    A.  erandiftora 
(Pigmy  Sunflower),  a  native  of  Colorado, 
an  alpine   plant  with  flower-heads  3  in. 
in  diameter,  growing  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
high.     The  other  species,  A.  acaulis,  A.   \ 
Brandegei,  and  A.  scaposa,  are  somewhat   \ 
similar.      They    are    all    perennial,   and   j 
thrive  in  a  light  soil.  1 

ACTINIDIA— Climbing  summer-leaf- 
ing shrubs  of  the  Camellia  order  from 
Japanand  China,thriving  in  warm  rich  soil.  [ 
They  all  have  climbing  or  twining  stems  j 
and  bear  waxy  white  flowers.  A.Koiomik-  \ 
ta  should   be   grown   against   a   wall   or   I 
against  a  buttress  or  tree  trunk  placed 
against  the  wall,  on  which  the  stems  sup-  | 
port  themselves.     The  leaves  are  brightly   | 
tinted  in  autumn,  and   the  flowers  of  A,   1 
polygama  are   fragrant.      A.  ■volubilts   is   I 
free-growing  and  has  small  white  flowers.  I 
ADENOPHOEA{<7/.i«rf.Srf^oji'f/-).—  I 
Hardy  perennials  of  the  Bellflower  family,  I 
18  in.   to  over  3    ft.   high.      They  are  1 


mostly  from  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  with 
flowers  generally  blue  in  colour.  Some 
of  the  most  distinct  species  are  A.  corono- 
pifolia,  A.  denticulala,  A.  Lamarckii^A. 
liliiflora,  A.  polymorpha,  A.  itylosa,  and 
A.  pereskiafolia.  In  these  occur  slight 
variations  in  colour  and  size  of  flower. 
Their  thick  fleshy  roots  reve!  in  a  rich 
loam,  and  hke  a  damp  subsoil ;  they  are 
impatient  of  removal,  and  should  not  be 
increased  by  division.  Unlike  the  Platy- 
codons,  they  seed  freely,  and  are  easily 
increased. 

ADIANTTTU  (Maidenhair  Fern).— 
Elegant  ferns,  few  of  which  are  hardy, 
growing  best  in  a  rough  fibry  pwat, 
mixed  with  sand  and  lumps  of  broken 
stone  or  brick.  y4.i^ilii/uM,  the  hardy  N. 
American  kind,  is  charming  among  shade- 
loving  plants  in  the  wild  garden  with  the 
more  beautiful  wood- flowers,  such  as 
Trillium,  Hepatica.and  blue  Anemone,  in 
moist  soil.  A.  Citpillus  veneris,  the 
British  Maidenhair  Fern,  is  best  in  a 
sheltered  nook  at  the  foot  of  a  shady  wall, 
and  in  the  southern  warmer  countries 
might  be  found  near  fountain  basins  and 
moist  comers  of  the  rocic  garden  and 
hardy  fernery.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties or  forms  of  this  Maidenhair. 

ADLUMIA  {Climbing  Fumitory).— 
Climbing  biennial  plants.  One  species 
a\Ay  {A.cirrkosa)  is  known,  a  rapid  grower. 


Its  Maidenhair- Fern -like  leaves  are  borne 
on  slender  twining  stems  with  abundant 
white  blossoms,  about  \  in.  long.  There  is 
avarietynith  purple  flowers,  itthrivesin 
a  warm  soil,  and  its  place  is  trailing  over 
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a  shrub  or  twiggy  branch,  placed  either 
against  a  wall  or  in  the  open. 

ADONIS  {Pheasanfs  .£>?).— Beautiful 

perennial  or  biennial  plants,  belonging  to 
the  Buttercup  order,  chiefiy  natives  of 
cornfields  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
dwarf,  with  finely  divided  leaves,  and  red, 
yellow,  or  straw-coloured  flowers.  A. 
vemalis  {Ox-Eye)  is  a  handsome  Alpine 
herb,  forming  dense  tufts  8  in.  to  15  in. 


high  of  finely  divided  leaves  in  whorls 
along  the  stems,  blooming  in  spring, 
with  large,  yellow,  Anemone-like  flowers 
3  in.  in  diameter.  Of  A.  vemalis  ih^xe 
are  several  varieties,  the  chief  being  A. 
■V.  sibirica,  which  difiers  in  having  larger 
flowers.  A.  apennina  is  a  later-blooming 
form,  and  is  a  good  plant  for  moist  spots 
on  the  rock-garden.  A.fiyrenaica  is  from 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  but  with  broader 
petals.  A,  amurensis  is  a  new  kind  from 
Manchuria,  with  finely  cut  leaves,  bloom- 
ing with  the  snowdrop,  and  seems  to  be 
of  easy  culture.  A.  Davaricii  is  a  very 
early  kind.  A.  autumnaiis  is  a  pretty 
bright -colon  red  annual. 

The  rock-garden  or  borders  of  sandy 
loam  suits  the  perennial  kinds  well. 
Division,  or  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered. 

SXG^J\X^(Horst  Chestnut,  Buckeye). 
— The  Horse  Chestnuts  are  mostly  me- 
dium-si/ed  trees,  hardy  in  nearly  every 
soil,  and  excellent  for  park  and  garden. 
The  common  variety  is  an  exception  as  to 


siie,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
flowering  trees.  There  is  at  least  one 
handsome  variety  of  it  with  very  long 
spikes.  The  red  Buckeye  {^E.  Pavia) 
is  a  handsome  small  tree,  with  dense  and 
large  foliage,  together  with  bright  red 
flowers  in  large  loose  clusters  m  early 
summer.  Sometimes  it  rises  from  15  to 
20  ft.  high,  but  some  of  its  varieties  are 
only  low-spreading  or  trailing  shrubs.  /E. 
humiiis,  pendula,  arguta,  and  laciniata 
are  forms  of/f.  Pavia,  and  the  plants 
are  useful  for  grouping  with  taller  trees. 
£.fiava{x\^  yellow  Buckeye)  is  common, 
and  sometimes  40 /t.  high.  It  has  some- 
thing of  the  habil  of  the  red  Horse  Chest- 
nut (^.  rubicunda\  but  smoother  leaves. 
A  variety  called  purpuraicens  (sometimes 
i£.  discolor)  has  much  showier  flowers, 
larger,  and  of  a  reddish  tint.  The  jEsculi, 
named  in  garder-  "-■■ 


I   negUcta,  hybrida,  pubescens,  Lyoni, 
I  and  pallida,  may  be  included  in  c 


-  °f 
the  foregoing  species,    and    some  differ 

but  slightly  from  them.  They  are  all  low 
trees  or  large  shrubs,  coming  into  leaf 
early  and  losing  their  foliage  in  early 
autumn,  especially  in  light  or  dry  soils. 
One  of  the  best  of  all  the  fonns  is  the 
brightly-coloured  j€.  Brioti.  A  distinct 
species  is  the  Califomian  Buckeye  (*£■, 
cali/omica),  which  in  this  country  does 
not  usually  rise  above  shrub  height.  It 
has  slender- stalked  leaves,  broad  leaf- 
lets, and  in  early  summer  dense  erect 
clusters  of  white  or  pinkish  fragrant 
flowers ;  a  valuable  hardy  tree.  Quite 
different  from  the  rest  is  the  North 
American  jE.  parviflora  (dwarf  Horse 
Chestnut),  a  handsome  shrub,  6  ft.  to 
10  ft.  high,  flowering  in  late  summer.  Its 
foliage  is  much  like  that  of  other  ^sculi, 
and  its  small  white  fragrant  flowers  are 
in  long,  erect,  plume-flowers.  A  variety 
of  the  preceding,  jE.  macrostachya,  is  an 
August-blooming  North  American  shrub 
of  great  beauty.  The  growth  is  spreading 
and  bushy,  with  creamy  white  flowers  in 
dense  plumy  spikes.  A  specimen  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  lawn  is  elTective.  We  have 
grouped  the  Pavias  with  the  -tsculus. 

ixHIOMEMA.— A  btoutiful  group  of 
Alpine  and   rock    plants  found   on   the 
sunny    mountains    near    the    Mediterra- 
nean.    They   grow   freely   in   borders  of 
well-drained  sandy  loam,  but   their   true 
home  is  the  rock-garden.    The  tall  jE. 
grandiflorum    forms    a    spreading    bush 
about    I     ft.    high,    from    which    spring 
nerous     racemes    of    pink    and    lilac 
lers.     It   also   grows  welt  in 'borders 
ordinary   soil,   and,    when    in    flower 
among    the  loveliest  of 
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alpine  half-shrubby  plants.  As  the  stems 
are  prostrate,  a  good  effect  will  come 
from  planting  them  where  the  roots 
may  descend  into  deep  earth,  and  the 
shoots  fall  over  the  face  of  rocks  at  about 
the  level  of  the  eye.  Easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  thrive  in  sandy  loam.  There 
are  many  species,  but  few  are  in  gardens. 
All  the  cultivated  kinds  are  dwarf,  and 
may  be  grouped  with  alpine  plants.  The 
other  best  kinds  are  A,  coridifolium^  A, 
pulchellum^  A.persicum, 

AaAPAIfTBTJS(A/ncaftLi/y)—BeaiU- 
tiful  bulbous  plants  from  the  Cape,  with  blue 
or  white  flowers  in  umbels  on  stems  i8  in. 
to 4  ft.  high.  A,  umbellatus^  the  old  kind, 
is  hardy  in  some  mild  seashore  districts, 
and  a  fine  plant  in  rich  warm  soil,  but 
better  for  the  protection  of  leaves  or 
cocoa  6bre  round  the  root  in  winter.  It 
is  worth  growing  for  the  flower  garden 
and  vases  in  summer,  but  should  be  pro- 
tected in  winter  by  storing  under  stages, 
in  sheds  or  cellars.  The  fleshy  roots  may 
be  so  stored  without  potting.  Enjoys  plenty 
of  water  during  out-of-door  growth,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  division.  Various  new 
kinds  have  been  introduced,  but  their  out- 
of-door  value  has  not  been  so  well  tested 
as  the  favourite  old  African  Lily.  Of  the 
best-known  kind.  A,  umbel latus,  there 
are  several  varieties  ;  major  and  maximus 
are  both  larger  than  the  type,  and  of 
maximus  there  is  a  white-flowered  variety. 
There  is  a  smaller  one  with  white  flowers, 
one  with  double  flowers,  and  variegated- 
leaved  kinds.  A,  Saundersonianus  is  a 
distinct  variety  with  deeper-coloured 
flowers  than  the  type. 

The  largest  is  A,  umbellaius  giganteus^ 
the  flower-spikes  of  which  attain  a  height 
of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  with  umbels  beanng 
from  1 50  to  200  flowers.  The  colour  is  a 
gentian  blue,  while  the  buds  are  of  a  deeper 
hue.  A,  u.  pallidus  is  a  pale  porcelain 
blue,  a  short-leaved  variety.  A,  u.  minor 
is  a  dwarf  variety.  Of  A,  umbellatus 
there  is  a  double-flowered  variety,  a  dis- 
tinct plant.  There  is,  moreover.  A,  u. 
atrocmruleus^  a  dark  violet  variety.  A.  u. 
maximus  has  flower-stalks  4  ft.  long,  and 
full  heads  of  flowers,  one  set  opening  w^hile 
a  second  is  rising  to  All  up  the  truss  as 
the  first  crop  fades.  A,  u.  Mooreanus^ 
deciduous  and  hardy  ;  it  grows  from  12  in. 
to  18  in.  high,  has  narrow  leaves,  and 
comes  true  from  seed.  A.  u.  aibijlorus, 
a  pure  white  kind,  also  is  deciduous,  the 
leaves  turning  yellow  in  autumn  and  dying 
off.     It  fornis  a  stout  root-crown. 

AGATHJEA  {Blue  Daisy).— A.  calestis 
is  a  tender  spreading  Daisy-like  plant,  with 
blue  flowers,  useful  for  the  margins  of  beds. 


There  is  also  a  pretty  golden  variegated 
form.  It  is  among  the  prettiest  of  the 
half-hardy  bedding  plants,  but  is  not  so 
effective  or  good  on  heavy  soils.  Cuttings 
or  seed. 

AGAVE.  —  Tropical-looking  succulent 
plants  of  the  Amaryllis  order,  of  which 
the  common  kind.  A,  americana^  and  its 
variegated  varieties  are  useful  for  placing 
out-of-doors  in  summer  in  vases  or  pots 
plunged  in  the  ground,  and  also  for 
the  conser\^atory  m  winter.  When  the 
plant  flowers,  which  it  does  only  once, 
and  after  several  years'  growth,  it  sends 
up  a  flowering  stem  from  26  ft.  to  nearly 
40  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  a  yellowish- 
green,  and  are  very  numerous  on  the  ends 
of  the  chandelier-like  branches.  It  may 
be  placed  out-of-doors  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  should  be  brought  in  in  October. 
Easily  increased  from  suckers.  A,  Deserti^ 
utahensis,  coerulescens^  and  Shawi  have 
lately  come  into  cultivation,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  hardy,  in  which  case  they 
will  be  interesting  for  the  rock-garden. 
North  America.  A .  applanata  var.  Parryi 
is  said  also  to  be  hardy. 

AGEEATUM  {Floss  Flo7t'er).^Ha\{- 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  varying  in  height 
from  6  in.  to  24  in.,  with  pale-blue,  laven- 
der, or  white  blossoms.  The  dwarf  Agera- 
tums  are  among  the  best,  but  all  are  great- 
ly over\'alued,  though  they  are  among  the 
most  lasting  of  summer  bedding  plants, 
and  as  they  will  withstand  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  they  may  be  planted  out  earlier 
than  most  of  the  bedding  plants.  The 
flowers  are  not  readily  injured  by  rain,  and 
do  not  fade  in  colour,  but  continue  the  same 
throughout  the  long  flowering  season. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  varying 
merit,  some  in  good  soil  attaining  a  height 
of  2  ft.,  and  others  not  more  than  6  in. 
The  very  dwarf  kinds  are  disappointing  ; 
they  flower  so  freely,  and  the  growth  of 
the  plants  is  so  sparse,  that  they  always 
appear  stunted.  For  back  lines  in  bor- 
ders, or  for  grouping  in  mixed  flower 
borders,  there  is  no  variety  better  than 
the  oldest  kind,  -<4.  mexicanum.  They  strike 
best  when  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom -heat, 
and  will  winter  in  any  position  where  there 
is  plenty  of  light,  and  the  temperature 
does  not  go  below  40°.  Cuttings. — W.  W. 

AGEOSTEMMA  {Rose  Campion).— A. 
coronaria  is  a  beautiful  old  flower,  of  the 
Pink  family,  hardy  and  free,  most  at  home 
in  chalky  and  dry  soils.  It  is  a  woolly 
plant,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing  many 
rosy-crimson  flowers,  in  summer  and 
autumn,  easily  raised  from  seed,  excellent 
for  borders,  beds,  and  naturalisation  on  dry 
banks.    It  is  biennial  or  often  perishes  on 
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some  soils.  There  is  a  white  variety  and 
a  double  red  one ;  the  last  is  a  good 
plant.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  annual  V'iscarias.  A.  Githago  is  a 
large  annual,  occasionally  grown  in 
botanic  gardens.  A.  Walkeri  is  a  hybrid 
between  A.  coronaria  and  A.  Flos-Jovh, 
very  compact,  free  flowering,  and  rich  in 

AGBOSTIS   {Cloud  Grass).— K  large 
family  of   Grasses,  the    best  of  which 


down  annually,  taking  care  to  prevent  ii 
from  breaking  into  an  irregular  head. 
\'igorous  young  plants  and  suckers  in 
good  soil  will  produce  handsome  arching 
leaves  S  ft.  or  more  long,  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  stove  plant.  Cuttings  of 
the  roots. 

AlEA  ( A'lKy  Grass). — Graceful  grasses, 
of  which  one  of  the  prettiest  \%A.pulcheUa, 
with  many  hair-like  stems,  growing  in  light 
tufts 6in. high.  Itisusefiilforforminggrace- 
ful  edgings,  amongst  plants  in  borders,  or 
for  pots  for  rooms.  Its  delicate  panicles 
give  a  charm  to  the  finest  bouquets.  Seed 
may  be  sown  either  in  September  or  in 
April.  This  comes  from  South  Europe, 
and  the  British  A.  caspilosa  is  handsome. 
A.  c.  vivipara,  with  its  innumerable 
panicles  of  graceful  viviparous  awns,  re- 
sembles a  miniature  Pampas  Grass.  A. 
flexuosa  (the  Waved  Hair  grass)  is  a 
pretty  and  graceful  perennial.  Of  easy 
culture  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

AJTJOA  {Bugle).— h  small  family  of 
dwarf  herbs  of  the  sage  order,  flowering 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  having 
purplish  flowers.  They  grow  on  mountain 
or  lowland  pastures,  are  easily  cultivated 
and  increased  by  division.  A.genevensis 
is  among  the  best,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  native  Bugle  M. 
repians)  bythe  absence  of  creeping  shoots. 
The  flower-stems  are  erect,  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  high  ;  the  flowers  deep  blue,  and 
in  a  close  spike.     It  is  suitable  for  the 
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in  the  garden  are  the  annual  kinds  so 
useful  when  dried.  There  are  some 
half-a-dozen  annual  kinds  groivn,  the 
best  A.  nebulosa,  which  forms  delicate 
tufts  about  15  in.  high,  and  is  useful  for 
rooms.  If  cut  shortly  before  the  seed 
ripens  and  dried  in  the  shade,  it  will  keep 
for  a  long  time.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
either  in  September  or  in  April  or  May, 
and  lightly  covered.  A.  Stevem^  multi- 
fiora,  and  flumosa  require  the  same 
treatment.  A.  Spicavtnii  is  very  grace- 
ful, especially  if  grown  from  self-sown 
seeds.  A.  puhhella  is  also  useful  for  the 
same  purpose,  dwarfer  and  stifler  than  A. 
nebulosa. 

AILANTUS  (Tru  of  Heai-en).—k 
Chinese  hardy  tree,  young  plants  of 
which  cut  down  every  year  give  a  good 
eflecl.  It  should  be  kept  when  young 
with  a  single  stem  clothed  with  its 
fine  leaves.    This  can  be  done  by  cutting 
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front  of  mixed  borders  or  for  the  margin 
of  shrubberies,  and  also  for  naturalising. 
There  is  a  white  variety  oiA,  reptans^  also 
a  form  with  variegated  leaves,  and  another 
with  purplish  ones,  this  being  finer  than 
the  type. 

AKEBIA. — Of  these  climbing  or  twin- 
ing shrubs  of  the  Barberry  order,  A, 
quinata  is  best  known.  It  comes  from 
China,  hardy,  is  a  good  plant  for  a  trellis, 
pergola,  or  wall,  growing  12  ft.  or  more 
high.  It  is  best  to  let  it  run  over  an 
Evergreen,  being  then  better  protected 
against  cold  winds,  which  may  mjure  its 
flowers.  It  has  long  slender  shoots,  and 
fragrant  claret  purple  flowers  of  two  kinds 
— large  and  small,  which  are  produced  in 
drooping  spikes.  The  Japanese-^,  lobata 
is  a  climber  of  elegant  habit,  the  flowers 
small,  dull,  and  fragrant. 

ALISMA  ( Water  Plantain),  —  Water 
plants,  of  which  two  are  fitted  for  growing 
with  hardy  aquatic  plants.  A.  Planta^o  is 
rather  stately  in  habit,  having  tall  panicles 
of  pretty  pink  flowers.  When  once  planted 
it  sows  Itself  freely.  The  other  kind  is 
A,  ranunculoides^  a  few  inches  high,  in 
summer  bearing  many  rosy  blossoms. 
Both  are  adapted  for  wet  ditches,  margins 
of  pools,  and  lakes.  A,  nutans  is  a  small 
floating  pretty  British  plant.  There  are  one 
or  two  Chinese  kinds,  single  and  double. 

ALLIUM  {Garlic^  Onion), — Liliaceous 
bulbs  not  often  of  value  for  the  garden,  and 
frequently  with  an  unpleasant  odour  when 
crushed  ;  to  growers  of  collections  there 
are  some  interesting  kinds,  of  which  a  few 
are  worth  growing.  They  thrive  in  ordi- 
nary soil,  the  bulbs  increasing  rapidly, 
some  giving  off  little  bulblets,  which 
in  some  soils  make  them  too  numer- 
ous. The  following  are  among  the 
kinds  worthy  of  culture :  A,  neapoli- 
tanuniyparadoxum^  ciiiatum^  subhirsutum^ 
Clusianum  pulchellumy  triquetrum  (all 
with  white  flowers),  azureum  and  coeru- 
leum  (blue),  pedemontanum  (mauve), 
Moly  and  flavum  (yellow),  fragrans 
(sweet  scented),  oreophyllum  (crimson), 
descendens  (deep  crimson),  narcissiflorum 
(purplish),  Murrayanum^  acuminatum^ 
and  McLcnabianum  (deep  rose).  These 
mostly  grow  from  i  ft.  to  18  in.  high,  some 
2  ft.  or  3  ft. 

ALLOSOBXJS  {.Parsley  Fern),— A, 
crispus  is  a  beautiful  little  British  Fern 
found  in  mountainous  districts.  It  re- 
quires abundance  of  air  and  light,  but 
should  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun.  In 
the  rock-garden  it  does  well  between  large 
stones,  with  broken  stones  about  its  roots, 
and  its  fronds  just  peeping  out  of  the 
crevice. 


ALNXJS  {Alder).— X  neglected  group 
of  trees  which  have  some  value  in  moist 
places  and  to  help  to  bind  the  banks  of 
streams.  Of  the  native  kind  A.  gluti- 
«<?fathere  are  several  varieties,  and  of  the 
cut-leaved  one  there  are  fine  specimens 
at  Wynnstay  and  many  other  places.  A. 
incana  has  also  several  varieties  seldom 
of  more  value  than  the  wild  tree.  Among 
other  cultivated  kinds  bx^  japonica^  cordi- 
folia^  barbata^  occidentalism  oregona^  and 
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serrulata  :  all  of  easy  culture.  None  are 
of  g^reater  value  as  to  effect  than  our  own 
native  kind. 

An  advantage  the  tree  possesses  is  its 
tendency  to  retain  its  foliage.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  this 
respect  among  the  species  and  varieties. 
Although  in  a  state  of  nature  most  of  the 
Alders  are  found  near  water,  they  will 
grow  well  in  Britain  in  all  but  the  lightest 
soils. 

ALONSOA  {Mask-flower),  —  Mostly 
Peruvian  annual  plants,  of  the  Snapdragon 
order,  of  which  the  best  species  are  A. 
Warscewiczi^  having  small  bright  orange- 
red  flowers  ;  A,  linifolia^  and  A,  acutifoUa^ 
— a  slender-growing  herb  ;  A,  incisifolia^ 
also  a  pretty  kind  ;  similar  to  this  is  A. 
myrtifolia  of  vigorous  habit  with  flowers 
larger  than  any  other  kind,  and  of  a  more 
intense  scarlet  than  those  of  A,  linifolia  ; 
A,  albi flora  has  pure  white  flowers,  yellow 
in  the  centre,  and  A,  linearis  has  a  pro- 
fusion of  light  scarlet  flowers.  All  the 
species  are  easily  grown,  both  in  pots  and 
the  open  ground  :  from  seed  in  spring 
and  also  by  cuttings  in  the  spring. 

AL0T8IA  {Sweet  Verbena).-  A,  citrio- 
dor  a  is  a  fragrant-leaved  bush  with 
small  and  not  showy  flowers.  Its  pale 
green  foliage  goes  well  with  any  flower, 
and  it  may  be  grown  against  a  sunny  wall, 
where,  if  protected  by  a  heap  of  ashes 
over  its  roots  and  a  warm  straw  mat  over 
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its  branches,  it  will  pass  ihrough  the 
winter  safely.  If  uncovered  too  soon  in 
spring,  the  young  growths  get  nipped  by 
late  frosls.  It  is  increased  from  cuttings 
and  is  a  hardy  wall  plant  in  mild  seashore 
districts,  but  not  so  common,  owing  to  the 
cold,  in  inland  districts.  Verbena  order, 
Chili.     Syn.  Uppia. 

ALSTBdHEBIA  {Peruvian  Lily).— 
Handsome  tuberous  plants  of  the  Ama- 
ryllis order,  which  require  a  richly 
nianured  and  thoroughly  warm  and  well- 
drained  soil,  the  best  place  being  a  south 


The  plants  should  be  procured  in  piots,  as 
they  rarely  succeed  from  divisions,  and, 
once  planted,  should  never  be  interfered 
with.  Place  them  in  rows  about  18  in. 
apart,  and  with  i  ft.  from  plant  to  plant.  If 
planted  during  the  winter,  they  should  be 

E laced  from  6  in,  to  g  in.  deep,  so  as  to 
eep  them  from  frost ;  and  a  few  inches 
of  half-rotten  leaves  shaken  over  the  soil. 
Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing established  plants  in  pots  to  start 
with,  seed  may  be  had ;  and  this  sow  in 
pots  or  beds  where  the  plants  are  to  re- 


border,  or  along  the  front  of  a  wall  hav- 
ing a  warm  aspect,  where,  if  the  soil  is 
not  light  and  dry,  it  should  be  made  so. 
Dig  out  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  3  ft., 
and  spread  6  in.  or  so  of  bnck  rubbish  ' 
over  the  bottom  of  the  border.     Shake  , 
over  the  drainage  a  coating  of  half-rotten   | 
leaves  or  short  littery  manure,  10  prevent 
the  soil  from  running  through  the  inter-   1 
stices  of  the  bricks,  and  stopping  up  the 
drainage.     If  the  natural  soil  be  stilT,  a  i 
portion  should  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  ■ 
quantity  of  leaf  soil,  or  other  light  vege-    ' 
table  mould,  and  a  barrow-load  of  sand.   ' 


Tivian  LUy). 

main.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  2  or  3 
in.  deep,  with  three  or  four  in  a  patch.  If 
well  treated,  they  will  be^in  to  bloom  at 
a  year  old,  and  if  not  disturbed  will  in- 
crease in  strength  and  beauty  every  sea- 
son. If  one  takes  the  seed  of  Alstrd- 
merias  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  and  sows  it, 
every  seed  will  germinate  the  first  season. 
It  is  also  much  better  to  sow  three  to 
five  seeds  in  each  pot  and  let  the 
seedlings  remain  in  tne  same  pot  the 
first  year.  The  young  plants  of  Alstrii- 
raerias  are  very  difficult  to  handle,  being 
as   brittle  as  glass,   and   a    very  great 
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percentage  will  die    if  replanted    when 
still  young. 

When  grown  in  masses  in  this  way 
they  are  very  beautiful,  as  every  stem 
furnishes  a  large  number  of  flowers, 
varying  much  in  their  colour  markings. 
While  growing  and  blooming  they  should 
have  occasional  watering,  otherwise  they 
get  too  dr}^  and  ripen  off  prematurely. 
A  good  mulching  of  old  Mushroom  dung 
or  of  leaf  soil  is  a  great  assistance  while 
in  bloom.  When  going  out  of  flower 
carefully  remove  the  seed-heads,  other- 
wise the  plants  are  apt  to  become  ex- 
hausted, as  almost  every  flower  sets.  In 
removing  the  pods,  do  not  shorten  the 
stems  or  reduce  the  leaves  in  any  way, 
as  all  are  needed  to  ripen  the  tubers  and 
form  fresh  crowns  for  the  following  year. 
Anyone  having  deep  light  sandy  soil  rest- 
ing on  a  dry  bottom  may  grow  these 
beautiful  flowering  plants  without  prepar- 
ation ;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  pick 
out  a  well-sheltered  spot,  and  to  give  the 
surface  a  slight  mulching  on  the  approach 
of  severe  weather.  No  trouble  is  involved 
in  staking  and  tying,  for  the  stems  are 
strong  enough  to  support  themselves, 
unless  in  very  exposed  situations.  They 
last  long  when  cut. 

The  species  in  cultivation  are 

A.  aorantiaca  {A,  aurea). — A  vigorous 
growing  Chilian  kind,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
flowering  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  large,  orange  yellow,  streaked 
w^ith  red,  and  umbels  of  from  10  to  15 
blooms  terminating  the  stems. 

A.  brasiliensis.— A  distinct  kind  with 
red  and  green  flowers,  and  dwarfer  than 
the  preceding.  Known  also  as  A,  psit- 
iacina. 

A.  chilensis. — A  quite  hardy  kind  from 
Chili,  with  many  varieties  that  give  a  wide 
range  of  colours  from  almost  white  to 
deep  orange  and  red. 

A.  Pelegrina.— Not  so  tall  or  robust 
as  the  last ;  but  the  flowers  are  larger, 
whitish,  and  beautifully  streaked  and 
veined  with  purple.  There  are  several 
varieties,  including  a  white  one  {A.  p. 
alba)  which  requires  protection.  When 
well  grown  it  is  a  fine  pot  plant,  compact, 
and  crowned  with  almost  pure  white 
flowers.  It  is  called  the  Lily  of  the  Incas. 
A.  peregrina  is  synonymous. 

Other  good  kinds  are  the  hardy 
variable-coloured  A.  versicolor  (A.  peru- 
viana) and  St.  Martin's  flower  (^A,  pul- 
chra) ;  this,  however,  requiring  protec- 
tion. 

ALTERNANTHEEA  {Joy-Weed),-- 
Little  tropical  weeds  of  the  Amaranthus 
order,  which,  owing  to  their  colour,  have 


been  used  in  our  gardens  far  beyond 
their  merits.  These  tender  plants  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  can  be  used 
only  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country.  The  varieties  range  in  colour 
of  foliage  from  dull  purple  to  bad  yellow, 
and  why  they  are  used  in  flower  gardens 
is  a  question  to  which  no  good  answer  can 
be  given. 

ALTK£A  {Hollyhock).— V^^TixiiaX  or 
perennial  plants  of  the  Mallow  family 
consisting  chiefly  of  coarse-growing  plants. 
Some,  such  as  A.  rosea^  from  which  the 
Hollyhock  has  sprung,  are  showy  garden 
flowers.  The  other  wild  species  are 
generally  characterised  by  great  vigour, 
and  hence  are  not  very  suitable  for  the 
choice  flower  garden.  They  thrive  in 
almost  any  situation  or  soil.  Among  them 
A*  armeniaca^  officinalis^  narbonensis, 
cannabina^  ficifolia^  Hildebrandti  hirsuia^ 
caribaa^  Froloviana  syriacus^laitatercefolia 
are  the  best — mostly  natives  of  S.  Europe 
and  the  East,  flowering  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

A.  rosea  {Hollyhock), — One  of  the 
noblest  of  hardy  plants,  and  there  are 
many  positions  in  almost  all  gardens  where 
it  would  add  to  the  general  effect.  For 
breaking  up  ugly  lines  of  shrubs  or  walls, 
and  for  forming  back-grounds,  its  tall 
column-like  growth  is  well  fitted.  So,  too, 
it  is  valuable  for  bold  and  stately  effects 
among  or  near  flower  beds.  Cottage  bee- 
keepers would  do  well  to  grow  a  few 
Hollyhocks,  for  bees  are  fond  of  their 
flowers. 

Culture.  —  Deep  cultivation,  much 
manure,  frequent  waterings  in  dry  weather, 
with  occasional  soakings  of  liquid  manure, 
will  secure  fine  spikes  and  flowers.  Holly- 
hocks require  good  garden  soil,  trenched 
to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  A  wet  soil  is  good 
in  summer,  but  injurious  in  winter,  and  to 
prevent  surface  wet  from  injuring  old 
plants  left  in  the  open  ground  remove  the 
mould  round  their  necks,  filling  up  with 
about  6  in.  of  white  sand.  This  will  pre- 
serve the  crowns  of  the  plants.  It  is  best, 
however,  if  fine  flowers  are  desired,  to 
plant  young  plants  ever)'  year,  as  one 
would  Dahlias,  putting  them  5  ft.  apart 
in  rows  at  least  4  ft.  apart  ;  or  if  grouped 
in  beds,  not  less  than  3  ft.  apart.  In  May 
or  June,  when  the  spikes  have  grown  i  ft. 
high,  thin  them  out  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant ;  if  well  established 
and  strong,  leaving  four  spikes,  and  if 
weak  two  or  three.  When  for  exhibition, 
leave  only  one  spike,  and  to  get  fine 
blooms  cut  off"  the  side  shoots,  thin  the 
flower  buds  if  crowded  together,  and 
remove  the  top  of  the  spike,  according  to 
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the  heighi  desired,  taking  into  considera' 
tion  the  usual  height  and  habit  of  the 
plant.  By  topping  you  increase  the  size 
of  the  flower,  but  at  the  same  time  shorten 
its  duration,  and  perhaps  disfigure  its 
appearance.  Stake  them  before  they  get 
too  high,  tying  them  securely,  so  as  lo 
induce  them  to  grow  erect.     The  most 
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robust  will  not  require  a  stake  higher  than 
4  ft.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  ihey  may  be 
watered  with  a  solution  of  guano  or  any 
other  liquid  manure  pKjured  carefully 
round  the  roots,  but  not  too  near  the  siem. 
But  it  is  in  ihe  garden,  not  the  exhibition, 
one  wants  the  Hollyhock. 

Propagation    is  eflected   from    eyes, 
cuttings,  seeds,  or  careful  division.    Holly- 


hocks may  be  propagated  by  single  eyes, 
put  in  in  July  and  August,  and  also  by 
cuttings  put  in  in  spring,  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed. Plants  raised  in  summer  are  best 
preserved  by  putting  them  in  October 
mto  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots  in  light,  rich,  sandy 
earth,  and  then  placing'  them  in  a  cold 
frame  or  greenhouse,  giving  them  plenty 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Thus 
treated  they  will  grow  a  little  in  winter. 
In  March  or  April  turn  them  out  into  the 
open  ground,  and  (hey  will  bloom  as  finely 
and  as  early  as  if  planted  in  autumn. 
Plants  put  out  even  in  May  will  flower  the 
same  year.  If  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn 
in  a  box  or  pan  in  heat,  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  potted  ofl^  and  grown  on  in  a  pot 
through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  the  fol- 
lowing April,  they  will  flower  in  the  same 
summer  and  autumn.  I  fallowed  to  remain 
in  the  beds  or  borders  where  they  have 
flowered,  choice  Hollyhocks  often  perish 
from  damp,  or  from  snow  settling  round 
Iheir  collars,  or  penetrating  the  cavity  left 
by  the  too  close  removal  of  the  flower- 
stems.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  say  in 
October,  carefully  lift  all  it  is  desired  to 
save,  and  lay  them  close  together  in  a 
slanting  direction,  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°,  in  a  warm  mellow  soil  al  the  fool  of  a 
wall  or  hedge,  where,  in  hard  weather, 
shelter  can  easily  be  given.  The  ground 
that  is  to  receive  them  1 
thoroughly  worked  in  wint 
little  rotten  lurf  is  put  ii 
when  replanted  in  March  c 
spikes    and    large   floi 

Eected.  Choice  and  scarce  varieties  may 
e  either  potted  up  or  planted  out  in 
a  frame.  Potting  them  is  the  better  way, 
because  they  can  be  placed  in  a  green- 
house or  vinery,  on  shelves  near  the  glass. 
Some  of  the  stools  will  have  numerous 
growths  starting  from  them,  and  unless 
the  plants  have  a  little  heat  early  in  the 
year,  many  of  the  cuttings  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated soon  enough  to  flower  the  same 
season.  Growers  in  the  south  of  England 
have  an  advantage  with  these  spring- 
struck  cuttings  as  there  is  quite  three 
weeks'  ditTerence  between  the  time  of 
flowering  in  the  south  and  in  the  northern 
districts  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 
Root -grafting  gives  the  propagator  a 
little  advantage,  and  early  in  the  year 
the  plants  are  propagated  more  readily 
in  a  light  frame  flxed  in  a  heated  propa- 
gating house.  A  hotbed  is  uncertain, 
as  there  is  sometimes  too  much  heal, 
and  then  not  enough.  Although  the 
young  side  shoots  of  old  slocks  will  root  in 
a  gentle  bottom-heal  in  spring,  they  may 
also  be  increased  in  July,  just  before  the 
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plants  come  into  flower.    The  side  shoots 
from   the   flo*er-spikes,    or  the   smaller 
tlower- spikes,    if   they   can    be    spared, 
should  be  cut  up  into  single  joints,  and  < 
dibbled  in  thickly  in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  I 
frame   or   pit,   where    they   can   be   kept 
close  and  cai^d  for  by  shading  from  bii^rht   | 
sunshine.and  sprinkling  occasionally  with  I 
water  that  has  been  warmed  by  standing 
in   the   sun.      Nearly   every  cutting   will 
then  develop  a  bud  from  the  axil  of  the 
leaf,  rapidly  strike  root,  and  make  a  good 
strong  plant  by  the  following  spring  ;   as   . 
a  rule,  young  plants  propagated  at   this   i 
season  give  the  best  spikes.    When  cut- 
ting down  the  flowering  stems  of  Holly-   | 
hocks  after  blooming,  they  should  be  left   | 
a  good  length,  as  they  are  impatient  of  i 
damp  about  their  crowns ;  in  spring  the  , 
old   stems   may   be   removed  altogether. 
Owing  to  the  Hollyhock  disease  it  is  often 
a  better  plan  to  abandon  the  named  kinds 
increased   from    cuttings    and    resort    lo 
seedlings  only  for  stock.     This  way  is  all  . 
the  more  sure,  as  seed  growers  of  late 
years  have  fixed  and  separated  the  colours 
so  that  a  fine  variety  of  good  ones  may 
be  secured  in  this  way,  while  the  plants 
are  more  vigorous,  and  in  any   case  will   I 
often  start  free  from  the  disease. 

Insect  Pests  and   Diseasks.— Red  i 
spider  and  thrips  are  both  very  trouble-  ; 
some,  but  the  first  does  most  injur;'.      !l   ! 
appears  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves   I 
as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  and  is  I 
difficult  to  dislodge.     If  there  is  any  trace   \ 
of  red  spider  before  planting  out,  the  whole  i 
plant,  except  the  roots,  should  be  dipped 
in  a  pail  of  soft  soapy  water,  to  which  a 
pint  or  so  of  tobacco  liquid  has  been 
added.     It  will  be  well  to  syringe  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the  mixture 
if  the  plants  have  been  planted  out  before 
the  pesi  is  perceived,    Thrips  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  well  to 
syringe    the    plants    every    day    in    hot 
weather. 

THE  Hollyhock  fungus  {Puccinia 
malvacearum)  is  very  destructive  lo  the 
Hollyhock.  When  once  it  seizes  a  col- 
lection, probably  the  best  way  is  to  destroy 
all  the  plants  affected.  Those  that  do  not 
apptear  to  be  attacked  should  be  washed 
with  soapy  water  in  which  flowers  of 
sulphur  has  been  dissolved.  The  sulphur 
will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
must  be  frequently  stirred  up  when  the 
mixture  is  bemg  used.  Sulphur  seems  to 
destroy  almost  any  fungus  ;  and  may  de- 
stroy this  in  its  very  earliest  stages,  but 
will  not  when  established. 

ALTSStTM  {Madworl).  —  Rock  and 
alpine  plants,  the  species  much  resemb- 


ling each  other.  A.  saxatiU  (the  Rock 
Madwort  or  Gold  Dusl)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  yellow  spring  flowers, 
hardy  in  all  parts  of  these  islands.  The 
colour  of  its  masses  of  bloom  and  its 
vigour  have  made  it  one  of  the  best- 
known  plants.  It  is  often  grown  in  half- 
shady  places  ;  but  like  most  rock-plants 
it  should  be  fully  exposed.  Il  is  well 
fitted  for  the  spring  garden,  and  the 
mixed  border,  and  for  association  with 
evergreen  Candytufts  and  Aubrielias.  In 
winter  il  perishes  in  heavy  rich  clays 
when  on  the  level  ground.  A  native  of 
Southern  Russia,  it  flowers  with  us  in 
April  or  May.    There  is  a  dwarfer  variety. 


distinguished  by  the  name  of  A.  saxaliU 
compacium,  but  it  differs  very  little  from 
the  old  plant.  A.  Gemonense  has  the  habit 
of  y4.j(ir^(///^,  but  larger  flowers.  A.mon- 
lanum  is  a  dwarf  plant,  spreading  into 
compact  lufls,  3  in.  high.  A.  podolicum 
is  a  small  hardy  alpine  from  South  Russia. 
lE  has  in  early  summer  a  profusion  of 
small  white  blossoms  and  is  suited  for  the 
rock-garden  or  the  margins  of  borders. 
A.  pyrftiaicum  is  a  neat  rock-plant  with 
white  flowers.  A.  spinosum  is  a  silvery 
little  bush  with  white  flowers.  A.  ser- 
pyllifolium  is  a  grey-green  leaved  form, 
with  yellow  flowers.  Small  plants  quickly 
became  Lilipuiian  bushes,  3  in.  to  6  in. 
high  ;  and  when  fully  exposed,  are  almost 
as  compact  as  Moss. 

Among  other  kinds  someiinies  grown 
are  A.  Wiersbecki  and  A.  olympieum, 
but  they  are  not  quite  SO  good  as  the  com- 
mon kind.  The  alpine  and  rock  kinds  are 
of  easy  culture  in  light  or  dry  soil,  as  indeed 
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are  all  the  species.  A.  mariHmum  is  the 
Sweet  AJyssum,  a  small  annual  with  white 
flowers,  useful  as  a  carpet  plant.  It  grows 
on  the  tops  of  walls  in  the  west  country, 
and  in  sandy  places.  In  these  situations 
ii  is  perennial,  but  in  gardens  is  grown  as 
an  annual,  sowing  itself  freely.  There  is 
a  variegated  form. 

AMABAHTHUB    {Princis    Feather, 
Love-lies-bleeding). — Annual  plants,  some 


of  distinct  habit  and  striking  colour.  The 
old  Love-lies-bleeding  {A.  caudalus)  with 
its  dark  red  pendent  racemes,  is  a  fine  plant 
when  well  grown,  but  j4.j^eaWKjandsome 
other  varieties  are  finer.  Thri  more  vigor- 
ous species  grow  from  z  to  j  ft.  high,  ft  is 
bestiogive  them  room  to  spread,  otherwise 
much  of  their  picturesque  effect  will  be 
lost  ;  and  to  use  them  in  positions  where 
their  peculiar  habit  may  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage, as,  for  example,  in  large  vases 
and  edges  of  bold  beds.  Easily  raised 
as  any  annual,  they  deserve  to  be  well 
thinned  out  and  put  in  rich  ground,  so  that 
ihey  may  attain  full  siie.  The  foliage  of 
some  varieties  is  very  rich  in  its  hues,  and 
planted  with  Canna,  Wigandia,  Ricinus, 


Solanum,  their  effect  is  good.  The  varie- 
ties of  A.  tricolor  require  a  light  soil  and 
a  warmer  place.  They  do  well  in  gardens 
by  the  seaside.  Sow  the  seed  in  April  in 
a  hot  bed,  pricking  out  the  seedlings  in  a 
hot  bed,  and  plant  out  about  the  end  of 
May,  The  cultivated  kinds  embrace  bi- 
color,  tricolor,  atro-purfureus.  A .  melan- 
cholicus  ruber,  a  useful  bedding  plant 
with  bright  crimson  leaves,  A.  Htnderi, 
A.  salicifolius,  and  A.  s.  Princess  of  Wales 
may  be  used  in  the  summer  garden  with 
good  effect.  Amarart/Aus  ordtr.  Old  and 
new  world. 

AMABYLLIS. —Showy  bulbous  tropi- 
cal plants  few  of  the  species  of  which  are 
hardy,  though  the  beautiful  Belladonna 
Lily  (A.  belladonna)  may  be  grown  well 

the  open  air,  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  ti 
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noble  bulbous  plant  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  \\ix.  to  3ft.  high, 
blooming  late  in  summer,  the  flowers, 
as  lai^e  as  the  while  Lily,  and  of 
delicate  silvery  rose  in  clusters  on  stout 
leafless  stems,  arising  from  the  large  pear- 
shaped  bulbs.  To  grow  it  in  inland  and 
less  favoured  districts  choose  a  place  on 
the  south  side  of  a  house  or  wall,  take  out 
the  whole  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  ft. 
and  place  about  6  in.  of  broken  brick 
in  the  bottom.  Over  this  put  some  half- 
roiten  manure  to  keep  the  drainage  open, 
and  feed  the  plant.  If  the  natural  soil  is 
not  good,  add  some  sandy  mellow  loam, 
or  if  stiff,  a  few  barrow-loads  of  leaf 
mould,  and  one  or  two  of  sharp  sandmiiied 
with  it.  Having  trod  this  firm,  plant 
the  bulbs  in  small  groups.  Each  clump 
should  be  about  1  toot  apart,  and  if  the 
border  is  of  such  a  width  as  to  take  a 
double  row,  the  plants  in  the  second 
should  be  alternate  with  those  in  the  first. 
In  planting,  place  a  handful  or  so  of  sharp 
sand  round  the  bulbs  to  keep  them  from 
rotting.  If  planted  in  autumn,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  it  will  be  well  to 
protect  them  from  severe  weather  by  half- 
rotten  leaves,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  fern. 
The  plants  begin  to  push  forth  their  new 
leaves  early  m  sprmg,  and  upon  the 
freedom  with  which  they  send  forth 
these  during  summer  the  bloom  in  the 
autumn  depends.  During  dry  weather 
give  an  occasional  soaking  of  water,  and 
with  liquid  manure  once  or  twice.  As 
soon  as  the  fohage  ripens  off  remove  it, 
and  clean  the  border  before  the  blooms 
begin  to  come  through  the  soil.  A.  B. 
blanda  is  a  variety  with  larger  bulbs, 
bearing  noble  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
turning  to  pale  rose  in  summer,  and  there 
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Amberboa.    See  Centaurea. 

AMELAUCHIEE  {,Sn<my  Mespilus, 
June  Berry).— VxtMf  hardy  shrubs  and 
low  trees,  or  medium  sized,  associa- 
ting well  with  the  Almond,  Laburnum, 
ihe  Cherry,  Plum,  and  such  things.  A. 
canadensis  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  our  flowering  trees,  nothing  giving 
better  general  effect  or  more  distinct,  and 
long  before  it  comes  into  flower  it  is  pretty 
with  its  soft  brown -grey  masses.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of^  being  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  country,  thriving  as  well  on 
sands  ason  stiff  soils;  and  beingaCanadian 
tree,  no  cold  ever  touches  it.  It  is  more 
slender  in  habit  than  many  of  our  flower- 


country  it  would  make  the  bush  more 
valuable,  but  whether  this  prove  so  or  not, 
there  is  no  prettier  thing  than  a  group  of 
this  tree,  which  will  grow  anywhere  we 
choose  to  put  it,  on  a  rocky  bluff  or  bank, 
or  even  fight  its  way  in  a  copse.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  raised  very 
easily  from  seed,  and  increases  rapidly 
by  suckers,  so  that  the  grafting  nuisance 
is  easily  avoided  in  its  case.  Other  Ameri- 
can kinds  as  yet  little  grown  in  our 
gardens  are  Botryapium,  alm/olia,  oligo- 
carpa^icaia,  and  utahtnsis. 

AMTJT.T.TTR  —  >T.  annuus  is  a  pretty 
dwarf  hardy  annual,  with  Daisy- like 
flowers,  of  a  deep  purple,  but  with  white. 


ing  trees,  and  often  weakened  in  the 
crowded  masses  of  the  shrubberj-,  where 
everything  is  so  often  sacrificed  to  hungry 
evergreens.  In  its  own  country  it  varies 
very  much  in  size,  some  forms  being  mere 
shrubs,  whilst  others  make  trees  40ft.  and 
even  more  in  height.  In  botanic  gardens 
and  nursery  catalogues  we  find  the  names 
of  several  other  trees  of  this  genus,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  distinction  among 
them,  and  none  is  quite  so  good  as  this, 
though  the  one  which  grows  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  (A.  vulgaris)  should  be 
worth  a  place.  The  Americans  have 
selected  some  forms  of  the  shad  bush, 
which  bear  better  fruit  than  the 
form  ;  if  they  would  bear  it  in 


«]l>d(Hina  Lily. 

rose,  scarlet,  and  violet  varieties,  which 
are  named  in  catalogues  alba,  rosea,  kef- 
mesina,  and  alro-violacea.  It  forms  a 
compact  tufc,  suitable  for  groups  or  masses, 
if  sown  in  the  open  in  April,  flowering  in 
June.  It  makes  a  pretty  ground  or 
"carpet"  plant  with  taller  plants  here 
and  there  through  it.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  ComposilK.  Syn.  Kaul/uisia 
atnelloides. 

AUICIA. — A.  zygomeris  is  a  quaint 
plant  from  Mexico,  occasionally  used  in 
the  sheltered  flower  garden.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Woodall  praises  it ;  "  for  those  who  like  a 
bold  and  distinct  plant  in  a  warm  situation 
in  summer,  and  have  means  to  protect  or 
take  it  up  and  pot  it  in  winter.      With 
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me  it  has  stood  the  cold,  rain,  and 
gales  far  better  than  the  variegated 
Maize  and  big  Solanums.  The  flower, 
though  bright,  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
effective." 

AUUOBnrU  ( winged  Everlasting). 
— A.  alatum  is  a  handsome  Composite 
from  New  Holland  i\  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing 
while  chaffy  flowers  with  yellow  discs 
from  May  till  September.  Jn  sandy  soil 
it  is  perennial,  but  on  heavy  and  damp 
soils  must  be  grown  as  annual  or  biennial. 
Seed. 

A3&Sl&YEA.{Basiard  Indigo).— n^xAy 
shrubs  of  the  Pea  order,  thriving  in  ordin- 
ary garden  soil  but  requiring  a  sheltered 
situation  in  bleak  locaUties.  Increased  by 
layers  or  cuttings  in  autumn,  or  from 
suckers.  A.  caaescens  (the  Lead  Plant) 
is  a  native  of  Missouri.  It  has  clusters 
of  blue  flowers  and  hoary  leaves.    A. 


fruticosa  (The  False  Indigo)  comes  from 
California,  and  there  are  many  forms  of  it, 
differing  but  slightly,  all  having  bluish 
or  dark  purple  flowers. 

Amp«lopsis.     See  Vitis. 

ANAOALLIS  {Pimpernel).--  Usually 
rather  pretty  and  half-hardy  annuals  of 
the  Primrose  family.  The  best-known  is 
the  Italian  Pimpernel  {A.  Monelli),  with 
large  blossoms,  deep  blue  shaded  with 
rose.  There  arc  several  varieties — rubra 
grandifiora,  WHmoreana^  bright  blue 
purple,  yellow  eye  ;  PhiUipH,  deep  blue, 
rose-coloured  centre  ;  Breweri,  mtense 
blue ;  Unifolia,  fine  blue,  very  dwarf ; 
Napoleon  III.,  maroon  ;  and  sanguinea, 
bright  ruby — all  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  The  Indian  Pimpernel 
{A.  indica)  has  small  bright  blue  flowers. 
it  is  a  hardy  annua!,  but  the  Italian 
Pimpernel  should  be  grown  as  a  half- 
hsray_  annual.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
any  time  from  March  till  July,  the  later 


sowings  to  be  made  in  pots  and  put  ini 
a  greenhouse  or  window  in  autumn.    Pitr 


borders,  or  edgings  to  beds, 
and  make  good  pot  plants.  The  pretty 
littlebog  Pimpernel  (.^./^w/Zfl)  is  a  native 
creeping  plant,  with  slender  stems  and 
myriads  of  tiny  pink  flowers.  It  is  pretty 
in  suspended  pots  or  pans,  and  may  be 
grown  in  the  bog  or  a  moist  comer  in  the 
rock-garden. 

ANCHUSA  {,Alkamt).—%\aW.  herbace- 
ous and  biennial  plants  of  the  Forget-me- 
Not  family  ;  some  worth  growing,  amongst 
the  best  being  A.  italica,  which  is  vigorous, 
3104  ft.  high,  with  beautiful  blue  blossoms. 
A.  hybrida  is  similar,  about  2  ft.  high  with 
flowers  of  rich  violet.  A,  capensis  is  a 
pretty  plant  with  large  bright  blue  flowers, 
rather  tender  ;  it  should  be  planted  in  a 
sheltered  well-drained  border.  A.  seinper- 
virens\s^  British  perennial,  ij  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  blue  flowers,  worth  a  place  in 
the  wild  garden.     Seeds  or  division. 

ANDEOMEDA.  —  Handsome  dwarf 
hardy  shrubs  of  the  Heath  family,  thriving 
in  peaty  soil.  Various  shrubs  usually  called 
Andromedas  in  gardens,  belong  in  reality 
to  several  other  genera,  and  there  is  only 
one  true  species  of  Andromeda  known, 
viz.  -.—A.  polifolia  (Moorwort),  a  native 
of  Britain  and  N.  Europe,  growing  from 
about  6  to  iS  inches  high,  and  bearing 
purplish-red  flowers  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber. It  is  best  grouped  in  peat  beds  or  in 
the  bog  garden.  For  allied  plants  usually 
known  as  Andromeda  see  Cassandra, 
Cassiope,  Leucotkoe,  Lyonia,  Oxyden- 
drum,  Pieris,  and  Zenobia. 

AHDB08ACE.— Alpine  plani<;,  of  very 
small  stature  and  great  beauty,  belonging 
to  the  Primrose  order.  Other  families, 
like  Primroses  and  Harebells,  comedown 
to  the  hi  11- pastures,  the  sea- rocks,  or 
the  sunny  heaths,  but  these  do  not.  They 
are  more  alpine  than  even  the  Gen- 
tians, which  are  as  handsome  in  a  hill- 
meadow  as  on  the  highest  slopes  ;  and 
as  they  are,  among  flowering  plants,  the 
most  conlined  to  the  snowy  region,  so 
they  are  the  dwarfest  of  this  class. 
Growing  at  elevations  where  the  snow 
falls  very  early  in  autumn,  they  flower 
as  soon  as  it  melts.  Sometimes,  like 
some  other  alpine  flowers,  they  frequent 
high  clifls,  vertical,  or  with  portions  of 
the  face  receding  here  and  there  into 
shallow  recesses.  Here  they  must  en- 
dure intense  cold-— cold  which  would 
destroy  all  shrub  or  tree  life  exposed 
10  it.  And  here  in  spring  they  flower. 
Their    small,    often     downy,    evergreen 
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leaves  retain  much  more  dual  and  soot 
than  smoother  and  larger-leaved  ever- 
green alpine  plants  do,  which  makes 
them  more  difficult  of  culture  near  cities 
than  most  alpine  plants.  Androsaces  in 
cultivation  enjoy  small  fissures  between 
rocks  or  stones,  firmly  packed  with  pure 
sandy  peat,  or  very  sandy  or  gritty  loam, 
not  less  than  15  in.  deep.    They  should 


be  so  placed  that  no  wet  can  gather  or 
lie  about  ihem,  and  so  planted  in  be- 
tween stones  thai,  once  well  rooted  into 
the  deep  earth— all  the  better  if  mingled 
with  pieces  of  broken  sand-stone — they 
never  suffer  from  drought.  ll  is  easy 
to  arrange  rocks  and  soils  so  that,  once 
the  mass  below  is  thoroughly  moistened, 
ordinary  drought  has  little  effect. 

A  few  kinds  such  as  A. lanuginosa  and 

s^rmenlosa  do  well  in  ordinary  conditions 

of  soil  ;    but  many  of  the 

Cnltnre.  dwarf  "  mossy  "  kinds  rarely 
thrive  except  in  northern  or 
hilly  districts  under  conditions  more  like 
those  of  their  native  haunts.  The  nature 
of  the  rock — whether  sand  or  limestone — 
is  of  importance,  as  failure  often  results 
from  neglecting  this  point.  As  with  the 
mountain  Primulas,  it  is  waste  of  effort  to 
try  to  grow  these  plants  in  any  other  soil 
than  their  native  soil.  Then  again,  when 
out  of  tlower  it  is  easy  to  fot^ei  such  tiny 
plants,  so  that  they  may  suffer  neglect 


while  making  the  summer  growth.  A 
constant  M'atch  is  needed  for  aphis,  slugs, 
and  red-spider.  Towards  autumn  syring' 
ing  them  with  clear  water  does  good,  and 
a  surface-dressing  of  soil  and  stone-chips 
helps  before  winter,  and  should  be  re- 
newed in  spring,  if  need  be,  when  all 
planting  should  also  be  done.  When  this 
top-dressing  is  well  done  fresh  roots  "are 
often  madefrom  the  underside  of  the  proS' 
trate  stems,  and  this  is  a  great  gain.  The 
woolly-haired  kinds,  which  often  fail  from 
damp  in  our  winters,  should  be  planted  in 
the  crevices  of  upright  rocks,  or  under 
protecting  ledges  ;  where  this  is  not 
possible  it  is  a  great  help  to  cover  them 
from  October  to  March  with  a  tilled  glass, 
to  ward  off  rain  and  cold  dews,  while 
allowing  a  free  play  of  air.  The  rocks 
among  which  they  are  planted  should  be 
well  sunk  in  the  ground  with  thin  layers 
of  good  soil  and  broken  stone  between 
ihem  ;  the  roots  of  the  Androsace  delight 
in  the  laver  of  moist  earth  just  under 
stones.  Most  kinds  thrive  in  full  sun,  the 
best  aspects  being  south  and  west.  While 
a  few  kinds  maj'  be  raised  from  runners 
and  cuttings,  and  some  others  from  divi- 
sion, many  sorts  can  only  be  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  sandy  peat  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Over  forty  species  of  Androsace  are  known 
and  others  may  be  found  when  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  Thibet,  and  China  are  fully 
explored.  About  twenty  kinds  are  found 
in  the  Alps,  some  extending  eastward  by 
way  of  Austria,  or  southward  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  four  others  occur  peculiar  to 
that  country.  A  large  group  belongs  to 
the  Himalayas  and  reaches  thence  to 
China  ;  of  these  about  thirty  kinds  have 
been  described,  of  which  a  few  have 
reached  our  gardens,  but  the  larger  num- 
ber are  not  in  cultivation.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups  ;  one  including 
such  easily  grown  kinds  as  A.  lanuginosa 
and  siirmcniosa  ;  and  a  second  group 
forming  stemless  tufts  and  found  only  in 
rocky  clefts.  Those  of  the  first  group 
will  often  thrii'e  in  level  borders  of  free 
soil,  and  root  from  cuttings,  or  division  ; 
the  mossy  kinds  are  best  upon  the  rocks 
and  ai'e  raised  solely  from  seed.  The 
following  list  gives  the  best  kinds  in  culti- 
vation and  of  value  for  the  choicer  parts 
of  the  rock-garden  :— 

Aiidrosaie Albana. — One  of  the  mossy  kinds, 

fbiming  small  rosettes  of  deeply -toothed  oial 

leaves  and  dense  heads  of  pale  pink  flowers 

from  April  to  July. 

A.  alfiina. — A.  gem  for  the  rock-garden  hut 

ly  grown.      Its  liny  tongiied -shaped 

'      -— -'■ions 
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flowers— one  from  each  rosette— rosy -purple 
with  a  yellow  centre.  It  needs  peat  soil,  muis- 
ture  at  the  root,  and  a  rather  shady  spot ;  its 
leaves  should  be  kept  dry  by  planting  in  a  wall 
or  between  upright  stones.     Syn.  A.  cUiala. 

A.  brigantiaca. — A  pretty  plant  thrivinjj 
only  in  sandy  or  granite  soils  and  upon  slopes 
shaded  from  strong  sun.  It  conies  very  near 
A.  carnea,  but  with  leaves  of  deeper  green,  and 
pure  while  dowers. 

A.  (flJTiM.— One  of  the  best  kinds,  early  in 
flower,  free,  and  easily  grown  in  light  soils 
without  lime  ;  being  less  dense  and  woolly  than 
many  sorts  it  is  not  so  apt  to  "damp  off"  in 
winter.  It  does  not  form  rosettes  but  little 
spreading  shoots  covered  with  narrow  pointed 
leaves  of  grey-green,  and  heads  of  rosy  or  pink 
flowers  with  a  yellow  eye.  Water  freely  in  dry 
weather,  and  shelter  from  the  sun  in  summer. 


A.  ciliala.—K  scarce  plant  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, growing  in  small,  dense  columns  of  deep 
green  leaves  fringed  along  the  edges,  and 
crowned  in  April  and  May  by  larEc  stcmless 
flowers  of  bright  rose.     Granite  soils. 

A.  cylindriia. — Though  classed  as  a  species 
this  little  plant  is  very  like  the  last  and  comes 
from  the  same  region.  It  forms  mossy  tufts  of 
rounded  cone-like  columns  less  than  an  inch 
high,  covered  thickly  with  hairs,  with  white 
flowers  nestling  in  (he  centre  during  April  and 
May.     I'yrenees.     Syn.  A.  frutesiens. 

A.  folioia. — One  of  the  Himalayan  kinds, 
beautiful  in  flower,  and  of  free  growth  when  well 
estabUshed,  making  tufts  a  foot  across  in  one 
season.  The  leaves  are  not  crowded  into 
rosettes  but  are  targe  upon  erect  or  trailing 
stems,  grey  with  pale  hairs,  and  turning  xta- 
dish. purple    in    the    autumn.     The    rosy- red 


Alps  and  Pyrenees,  6, 
anil  puberula. 


ipe. 


— A  form  of  the  last, 
hardier,  more  robust,  and  with  la^er  flowers. 
It  grows  quickly  into  lufts  3  inches  high,  and 
if  encouraged  by  dressings  of  light  and  grilty 
soil  the  prostrate  shoots  send  roots  from  the 
under  side. 

A.  caucasifo. — A  pretty  little  plant,  new  as 
yet,  and  hardly  known.  Narrow  leaves  in  dense 
rosettes,  with  heads  of  bright  pink  flowersupon 
very  short  stalks,  during  summer.  Caucasus. 

A.  CAar/eH/ieri.—Oae  of  the  choicest  of 
alpine  plants,  free  in  flower,  and  of  strong 
growth  in  sandy  soils.  Rosettes  of  liny,  downy 
leaves  in  crowded  masses,  and  rich  rosy  flowers 
hardly  rising  above  the  leaves  in  June  and 
July,  after  other  kinds  have  done  flowering. 
Thrives  best  in  crevices  of  sandstone  01  granite 
Tock,  facing  south-west.  Seed.  Alps.  Syn. 
Arelia  irevi's. 


'   plant  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings  taken 

.   autumn  and  rooted   in  a  cold  frame,  or  from 

oflsets  struck  singly  in  sinall  pots.     It  thrives 

in  limestone  soil,  made  light  with  leaf  mould 

and  grit,  and  mixed  with   plenty  of  broken 

I   fragments  ;  in  full  sun,  with  moisture  to  the 

I   root  in  summer.     Himalajra. 

I       A.  glacialis. — In  its  wild  state  one  of  the 

I   most  beautiful,  growing  in  loose  flat  tufts  ot 

'   branching  stems  clothed  in  downy  leaves,  and 

I   covered  during  early  spring   with   flowers  of 

pink   paling   to  white.     Thrives  in   clefts  of 

sandstone  rock,  in  full  sun.     Seeds.     Alpine 

I   summits  (always  granite)  at  6,000  to  9,000  feel. 

I       A.   Hausinanni. — Related  to  A.   hih-tliia, 

'   but  of  looser  habit  and  flowers  of  soft  pink. 

Summits  of  the  Tyrol,   at    6,000   to    s,ooo 

feet. 
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A,  Heerii. — A  very  rare  plant  found  only 
upon  the  Martinsloch  in  Switzerland,  and  a 
supposed  cross  between  helvetUfl  and  glacialis. 
Tiny  saucer-shaped  flowers  of  bright  red,  and 
intermediate  habit.     Syn.  A.  btyoides. 

A.  helvetica. — A  charming  plant  of  the  mossy 
section,  growing  in  neat  rounded  cushions  of 
grey-green,  hairy  leaves  set  in  rosettes,  and 
lovely  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye.  The 
flowers  are  so  large  as  often  to  overlap.  Thrives 
in  gritty  soil  and  partial  shade,  planted  between 
limestone  rocks  closely  set  and  deeply  buried 
to  secure  moisture  and  drainage  at  the  same 
time.     Seeds.     Alps  and  Carpathians. 

A.  Hookeriana, — A  little-know^n  kind  from 
the  Himalayas  of  Sikkim,  Lachen,  and  Don- 
.  kiala,  at  a  height  of  1 5,000  feet.  Though  hardy, 
it  is  apt  to  damp  ofl*  in  our  winters  and  should 
be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand  among 
rocks  sheltered  from  wet.  It  has  rosettes  of 
oval,  shining  green  leaves,  and  in  spring  deep 
pink  flowers  in  small  clusters. 

A.  imbricata. — Pretty  in  leaf  and  flower, 
coming  very  near  A,  helvetica  but  of  denser 
growth,  leaves  narrower  and  silver)' white  with 
fine  hairs,  and  white  flowers  set  off"  by  a  bright 
rosy  eye.  Thrives  in  granite  or  sandstone  grit 
in  full  sun.     Seeds.     Sjti.  A.  argent ea, 

A.  lactea. — A  free,  strong-growing  plant, 
making  rosettes  of  shining  green  leaves,  and  in 
spring  large  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  centre, 
in  broad  loose  clusters  of  five  or  six.  Easily 
grown  in  light  limestone  soil,  in  sun  or  partial 
shade.  Seeds.  Limestone  rocks  from  3,000 
to  4,500  feet,  from  the  Cevennes,  through  the 
Alps  into  Austria.     Syn.  A,  pauciflora. 

A,  Ictctiflora. — A  biennial  species  from  Si- 
beria ;  raise  from  seed  in  autumn,  winter  in  a 
cool  frame,  and  plant  out  in  spring.  The  white 
or  pale  blue  flowers  are  borne  in  large  loose 
clusters  of  pretty  effiect  during  summer.  Syns. 
A,  coronopifolia  and  alismoides, 

A.Laggeri. — With  clusters  of  narrow  pointed 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  bright  pink  paling  to- 
wards the  centre,  gathered  into  showy  little 
heads  of  six  or  eight.  Very  hardy,  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest  alpine  flowers  to  open,  starring 
the  green  tufts  like  a  miniature  Thrift.  Sandy 
soil  in  partial  shade,  and  no  lime.  Seeds  or 
cuttings.     Pyrenees. 

A.  lanuginosa. — A  lovely  and  distinct  plant 
with  trailing  silvery  shoots,  leaves  covered 
with  silky  hairs,  and  flower  clusters  of  soft 
rose  colour.  It  does  best  in  warm  places 
near  the  sea,  planted  in  sunny  corners  of  the 
rock-garden.  Where  the  soil  is  free  and  open 
it  thrives  as  a  border  plant ;  where  the  soil  is 
too  heavy,  it  may  be  grown  on  **dry"  walls 
against  moist  earth  banks.  It  has  a  long  season 
of  flower,  even  lasting  into  October,  growing 
best  in  south  and  west  aspects,  in  sandy  soils 
(or  even  chalk).  Seed  (which  ripens  only  in 
good  years),  layers,  and  cuttings.  A  good  form 
of  this  is  Leichtlini  (syn.  oculata)  with  larger 
flowers  of  deeper  colour  with  a  conspicuous 
eye.     From  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  Himalaya. 

A.  macrantha. — A  rare  kind  from  Armenia, 
with  rosettes  of  narrow,  horny-tipped  leaves. 


and  clusters  of  large  pure  white  flowers,  borne 
upon  stout  stems. 

A.  maxima. — Unlike  others  of  the  group 
this  is  a  lowland  plant,  growing  in  mountain 
valleys  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees.    Flowers  white,  with  a  yellow  throat. 

A.  obtusifolia, — Robust  and  easily  grown, 
with  large  rosettes  of  spoon-shaped  leaves 
fringed  hy  fine  hairs,  and  short  downy  stems 
carrying  from  one  to  six  while  or  rosy  flowers 
with  a  yellow  eye.  It  is  nearly  6  inches  high, 
and  may  be  gathered  by  the  handful  upon  the 
alpine  slopes  at  midsummer.  With  us  it  flowers 
earlier,  planted  in  peaty  soil  and  in  full  sun. 
Alps  and  Carpathians.  Syns.  A.  aretioides  and 
brevifolia. 

A.  pubescens. — A  mossy  kind  with  leaves 
turning  red-brown  in  autumn.  It  may  be 
known  by  a  small  swelling  on  the  very  short 
flower-stem,  just  below  the  flower.  These  are 
white,  mther  large,  with  a  faint  yellow  eye, 
and  come  singly  just  above  the  little  cushion 
of  hoary  leaves  covered  with  star-like  hairs.  It 
is  a  lovely  little  plant,  pretty  at  all  seasons,  of 
easy  culture  in  crevices  of  sandy  soil.     Alps. 

A.  pyrettaica. — One  of  the  same  mossy 
group,  with  tiny  grey  rosettes  in  dense  tufts, 
one  flower  from  ever}'  centre,  white  like  hcl- 
t*etica  but  less  pure,  not  so  well  formed,  and 
upon  short  stems.  It  is  not  easy  to  grow  well 
but  does  best  in  deep  fissures  between  upright 
rocks  ;  it  may  also  be  grown  on  the  flat,  in 
peat  and  sandy  loam  between  buried  stones. 
Central  Pyrenees.     Syn.  Aretia  pyrenaica. 

A.  rotundifolia. — A  Himalayan  plant  rarely 
well  grown  in  gardens,  very  distinct,  with 
rounded  kidney-shaped  leaves,  deeply  cut  at 
the  edges,  and  flowers  of  lilac  or  dull  purple  in 
crowded  heads.  Nepaul.  Syns.  A.  cordifolia^ 
and  incisa.  A  form  known  as  tnacrocalyx  is 
more  robust,  softly  hairy  all  over,  with  heads 
of  ^tale  rose  flowers  and  a  spreading  calyx. 

A.  sarmentosa. — I^eaves  silvery  with  hairs, 
in  dense  rosettes,  from  which  spring  a  few^ 
larger  spoon-shaped  leaves  around  the  base  of 
the  flower-stem,  and  slender  runners  which 
spread  and  root  in  all  directions.  This  kind 
spreads  fast,  when  kept  from  damping  by  a 
layer  of  fine  stones  under  the  shoots  and  a  glass 
shade  in  winter.  It  thrives  in  free  limestone 
soil,  firmly  wedged  between  masses  of  rock  in 
a  sunny  spot.  The  runners  are  easily  layered 
and  detacned  when  rooted.  There  are  several 
named  forms,  including ^a»^^^/ftf,  IVatkinsi, 
and  primuloides^  but  only  the  last,  with  pretty 
pale  lilac  flowers,  appears  to  be  in  cultivation. 
The  plant  usually  known  as  var.  Chumbyi  is 
now  classed  as  a  cross  between  sarmentosa  and 
vilhsa.  It  is  of  stouter  habit,  rooting  quite  as 
freely  from  runners,  less  apt  to  damp,  with 
flowers  of  deeper  colour.     Himalaya. 

A.  sempervivoides. — A  rare  plant,  pretty, 
easily  grown,  spreading  by  runners,  and  bear- 
ing clusters  of  pink  or  purplish  flowers  upon  a 
stout  stem  in  May  and  June.  Its  tiny  leaves 
curl  in  dense  cone-like  rosettes,  at  times  only 
half  an  inch  across,  but  often  larger  in  gardens  ; 
the  new  shoots  only  take  this  curled  form  as 
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Ihey  iiialure.  This  is  one  of  the  besl  of  the 
Indian  kin<l9,  quite  hardy,  and  growing  well 
upon  tnounds  of  granile  Soil  packed  with 
stones.     Kashmir   and    Western    Thibet,    al 

A.  itptenlrionali!. — A  biennial  species  and 
another  of  the  few  kinds  found  at  lower  lei'els 
among  the  eastern  Alps.  Small  flowers  of 
while  or  pink,  with  yellow  throat. 

A.  jtrigilosa. — Dense  rosettes  of  rieid,  spiny 
leaves,  and  heads  of  pretty  pink  flowers  in 
May.  It  jHclds  no  runners  and  few  oflsels, 
but  may  be  raised  from  seed  and  grown  in  rich 
peaty  soil,  well  drained  and  in  full  sun. 

A.  villesa. — .\  plant  of  wide  range,  from 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  eastward  to  Kashmir 
and  the  Himalayas,  wheie  it 


.  eleval 


vilaliat. 


-This 


knov 


r)ougla3ia  1  but  its  changes  from  An 
I'rimula,  Gregoria,  and  other  groups  have 
been  so  many  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
newest  name  will   last.     It   is  a  pretty  rock- 


plant,  like  a  tiny  Fuize  bush  hardly  an  inch 
nigh,  with  silvery  leaves  dusted  over  with  white 
powder,  and  many  flowers  borne  singly — large 
for  so  small  a  plant — in  March  or  .4.pril,  of  a 
fine  yellow.  It  is  useful  with  plants  of  this 
group,  thriving  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
distinct  in  colour.  Disliking  dry  or  heavy  soils, 
it  does  best  in  full  sun,  set  in  buried  stones 
and  free  sandy  loam  mixed  with  pebbles  and 
heath  soil.  Runners,  and  seeds.  Alps,  Pyre- 
nees, and  terras  of  Spain. 

A.  viiilftniana. — A  scarce  plant  with  densely 
hairy  leaves  and  deep  rosy  flowers  upon  short 
stems  just  topping  the  leaves  and  completely 
coverii^  the  dense  cushion-like  mass.  Soil, 
sand  and  leaf-mould  in  half-shade  ;  should  be 


.,  10  feet.  The  western 
form  is  dwarf,  with  neat 
rosettes  of  shaggy  leaves  so 
thickh-sei  with  white  or  pale 
pink  flowers  that  for  the  time 
the  plant  lies  hidden.  The 
Indian  variety  is  of  larger 
growth  ftnd  blooms  later,  its 
leaves  silver}'  with  ton|{  white 
hairs.  an<l  loose  heads  of 
flowers  with  a  raised  ring  of 
darker  colour  at  the  centre. 
Plant  in  good  free  soil, 
with  lime  rubble  and  sand- 
stone fragments  (o  keep  it 
well  drained.  The  downy 
leaves  need  shields  of  glass 
in  winter.  Syns.  A.  eapilala 
and  ftukillata.     Seed    and 

A.    villesa   var.    Chatiut- 
iasme. — A   lieautiful    alpine 
plant   known    as   the  Kock 
Jasmine,   inhabiting    a   vast 
range  through  Europe,  Asia, 
North  .\frica,  and  the  Arctic  rwions.    Though 
like  vilhsa  in  flower  it  dift'ers  from  it  in  leaf 
and  habit,  with  a  branching  rootslock,  spread- 
ing clusters  of  fringed  leaves,  and  stout  flower 
stems  several  inches  high  brarin^  three  to  six 
flowers.     These  change  from  white  to  yellow, 
pink,  and  crimson,  opening  from  May  to  June, 
and  borne  in  long  succession.     It  is  one  o(  the 
besl  and  easiest  of  rock  plants  to  grow  in  open 
soil,   mixed  and  surfaced   with  broken   lime 
rubbish  or  slate  dust,  thriving  in  lull  sun.     It 
flowers  well  in  pots  in  a  cool  house,  and  should 
be  watered  freely  in  dry  weather  to  keep  away 
red-spider.     There  are  several  distinct  forms  : 
—  Utiififfra,   from    the    Himalaya,    has    only 
one  or   two  flowers  upon    its    short   stems ; 
and   cereiuxta,   from   a    heighl   of   l6,ocxi   or 
17,000  feel  in  Western  Thibet,  differs  in  its 
dwarfed  growth,  and  flowers  with  a  dark  eye. 


freely  lop-dtcsscd  at  inlerrals.      Granite  rocks 
of  the  Tyrol.      Seeds. 

ANDBTAIiA.— Small  plants  of  the 
Dandelion  order ;  some  with  woolly  leaves. 
The  shrubby  A.  mogadorinsis  forms  snowy 
masses  on  a  little  islet  on  the  Morocco 
coast,  and  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 
It  bears  flowers  as  large  as  a  half-crown, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  the  disc  being  bright 
orange.  Little  is  known  of  its  culture 
and  hardiness.  A.  lanata  has  woolly 
silvery  leaves,  and  grows  well  in  any  soil 
not  loo  damp. 

ANEMONE  (Win^oif^r).— A  noble 
family  of  tuberous  alpine  meadow  and 
herbaceous  plants,  of  the  Buttercup 
family,  to  which  is  due  much  of  the  beauty 
of  spring  and  early  summer  of  northern 
and  temperate  countries.  Ineatlyspring. 
or  what  is  winter  to  us  in  Northern  Europe, 
when  the  valleys  of  Southern  Europe  and 
sunny  sheltered  spots  all  round  the  great 
rocky  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
F    F   2 
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beginning  to  glow  with  colour,  we  see 
the  earliest  VVinddowers  in  all  their 
loveliness.  Those  a.rid  mountains  that 
look  50  barren  have  on  their  sunny  sides 
carpets  of  Anemones  in  countless  variety. 
These  belong  to  old  favourites  in  our 
gardens — the  Garland  Windflower  and 
the  Peacock  Anemone.  Laieron  the  Star 
Anemone  begins,  and  troops  in  thousands 
over  the  terraces,  meadows,  and  fields  of 
the  same  regions.  Climbing  the  moun- 
tains in  April,  the  Hepatica  nestles  in 
nooks  all  over  the  bushy  parts  of  the 
hills.  Farther  east,  while  the  common 
Anemones  are  aflame  along  the  Riviera 
valleys  and  terraces,  the  blue  Greek 
Anemone  is  open  on  the  hills  of  Greece  ; 
a  little  later  the  blue  Apennine  Anemone 
blossoms.  Meanwhile  our  Wood  Ane- 
mone adorns  the  woods  throughout  the 
northern  world,  and  here  and  ihere 
through  the  brown  Grass  on  the  chalk 
hills  comes  the  purple  of  the  Pasoue- 
flower.  The  Grass  has  ^rown  tall  before 
ihe  graceful  Alpine  Wmdflower  flowers 
in  all  the  natural  meadows  of  the  Alps  ; 
while  later  on  bloom  the  high  alpine  Wind- 
flowers,  which  soon  flower  and  fruit,  and 
are  ready  to  sleep  for  nine  months  in 
the  snow.  These  are  but  few  examples 
of  what  is  done  for  the  northern  and 
temj>erate  world  by  these  Windflowers,  so 
precious  for  our  gardens  also. 

A.  alpina  {Alpine  Windflower).  — 
On  nearly  every  great  mountain  range 
in  northern  climes  this  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  plants,  growing  i ;  in.  to 
2  ft.  high.  It  grows  more  slowly  in  gar- 
dens than  most  of  the  other  kinds,  and 
should  have  deep  soil.  A.  suiphurea  is  a 
fine  variety.  Many  fail  with  ii  through 
transplanting  in  autumn  and  winter.  Seed 
is  the  best  way  to  increase  it.  Sow  this 
in  November  in  a  rather  moist  peaty  bed 
oui-of-doors  and  allow  the  seedlings  to 
remain  for  two  years.  When  growth 
commences  in  spring  transplant  to  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Full  exposure,  good 
drainage,  and  moisture  in  summer  are 
essential. 

A.  angolosa  (Great  Hepatica).  — 
Larger  than  the  Hepatica,  with  sky-blue 
flowers  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  and 
five-lobed  leaves.  In  rock-gardens,  or 
near  them,  it  will  succeed  in  spaces  be- 
tween choice  dwarf  shrubs  in  beds.  Seed 
and  division.     Transylvania. 

A.  apennina  {Apennine  IVindflower). 
—A  free  blue  and  hardy  kind  scattered 
among  the  native  Anemones  in  our 
woods,  or  making  pictures  with  Daflbdils, 
adds  a  new  charm  to  our  spring.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  division,  and  grows 


about  4  in.  to  9  in.  in  height.  Besides  a 
while  form  there  are  others,  not  so  im- 
portant, however,  as  the  wild  one.     Italy. 


The  Blue  Apennine  Windaown. 

A.  blanda  (Blue  Winter  IVimi- 
flower). — A  lovely  plant  from  the  hills  of 
Greece,  of  a  fine  blue,  and  blooming  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  It  should  be 
grown  in  every  rock-garden,  planted  on 
banks  that  catch  the  early  sun,  whilst  it 
may  be  naturalised  in  Grassy  places  in 
warm  soil.  It  is  distinguished  by  round 
and  bulb-like  roots ;  increased  by  division 
and  seed,  and  varies  in  size  and  colour. 
There  are  white,  rose  and  pink  vars. 
Greece,  Asia  Minor. 

A.  COTOnatia  (Poppy  Anemone).— Ont: 
of  the  most  admired  flowers  of  our 
gardens  from  earliest  times.  There  are 
many  varieties,  single  and  double.  The 
single  sorts  may  be  readily  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  the  open  air  in  April, 
and,  being  varied  in  fine  colour,  they 
deserve  to  be  cultivated,  even  more  than 
many  of  the  doubles.  The  planting  of 
the  double  varieties  may  be  made  in 
autumn  or  in  spring,  or  at  inter\'als  all 
through  the  winter,  to  secure  a  continuity 
of  flowers  ;,  but  the  best  bloom  is  se- 
cured by  October  planting.  The  Poppy 
Anemone  thrives  m  warm  deep  loam, 
and  the  roots  of  the  more  select  kinds 
may  be  taken  up  when  the  leaves  die 
down.  They  are,  however,  seldom  worth 
this  trouble,  as  many  fine  varieties 
may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  June. 
Prick  out  the  plants  in  autumn  :  they  will 
flower  well  in  the  following  spring,  so 
thai  the  plant  is  as  easily  raised  as  an 
annual.  Apart  from  Ihe  old  florists'  or 
double  Anemones  and  the  single  ones, 
there  are  certain  races  of  French  origin 
of  much  value  —  the  Anemones  de 
Caen,  for    example.    These    are    raised 
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from  the  same  species,  but  are  more 
vigorous  and  have  larger  flowers  than 
the  older  Dutch  kinds.  Of  the  Caen 
Anemones  there  are  both  single  and 
double  kinds,  and  the  Chrysanthemum- 
flowered  is  another  fine  double  race,  whilst 
one  may  also  note  the  deep  scarlet  double 
form — Chapeau  de  Carainal,  and  the 
double  Nice  Anemones.  The  fine  variety 
of  the  Poppy  Anemones  leads  to  mixed 
collections  being  grown.  While  it  is  well 
to  plant  mixtures  now  and  then,  it  is 
better  to  select  and  keep  true  some  of  the 
finer  forms  in  any  desired  colour.  A  fine 
scarlet,  purple,  or  violet  should  be  grown 
by  itself  and  for  itself,  as  in  that  way  the 
Poppy  Anemone  will  be  a  greater  aid 
to  the  garden  artist.  All  kinds  thrive  in 
light  garden  soils  of  fair  quality,  and  in 
many  districts  there  is  no  trouble  in  their 
culture  ;  in  others  this  plant  never  does 
well  and  is  often  killed  in  winter.  By 
resorting  to  spring  planting  we  avoid  this 
last.  The  plan  is  not  worth  following  out, 
especially  as  we  have  so  many  really  hardy 
species  introduced  of  recent  years.  The 
St.  Bridgid  Anemones,  like  those  of  Caen 
and  Nice,  are  simply  selections  from  the 
Poppy  Anemone,  depending  for  their 
value  on  care  in  selection,  and  also  on 
good  culture  in  the  warm  limestone  soil 
the  plants  enjoy  so  well. 

Tne  following  method  will  enable  any 
one  to  raise  Anemones  from  seed  in  a  moist 
loam.  To  save  time,  I  sow  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe,  selecting  it  from  the  brightest 
flowers  only.  Separatethe  seed  thoroughly. 
Spread  a  newspaper  on  the  table,  pour 
over  it  a  quart  of  sand,  dry  ashes,  or  fine 
earth,  and  sprinkle  the  seed  over  this, 
rubbing  it  together  till  its  separation 
is  complete.  The  seed  bed  need  not  be 
larger  than  3  ft.  by  9  ft.,  and  choose  the 
sunniest  part  of  the  garden.  Make  the 
surface  fine,  tread  it  down,  and  give  it  a 
good  watering.  Wait  until  it  is  dry 
enough  to  scratch  with  a  fine  rake  ;  then 
sow  broadcast,  covering  the  seed  with  a 
very  thin  coat  of  fine  earth,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  shilling ;  beat  flat  with 
a  spade,  and  give  a  light  sprinkling  of 
water.  Never  let  a  ray  of  sunshine  reach 
the  bed  ;  cover  it  with  newspapers,  spread - 
ng  a  few  Pea  sticks  or  somethmg  to 
retain  the  covering  in  its  place.  Keep 
(he  surface  of  the  bed  moist.  In  about 
twenty  days  the  young  plants  will  begin  to 
appear,  and  when  all  seem  up,  remove  the 
covering  ;  they  will  need  no  further  care 
except  watering.  If  the  bed  once  gets 
thoroughly  dr>',  the  plants  arc  apt,  after 
forming  small  bulbs  about  the  size  of 
Peas,  to  stop  growing,  the  foliage  to  die, 


and  the  bulbs  to  lie  dormant  for  months. 
If  kept,  however,  well  watered  through 
the  summer,  they  will  go  on  growing 
through  the  winter,  and  begin  to  blossom 
the  following  spring.  The  seedlings  may 
be  left  to  blossom  where  they  are  sown 
or  be  transplanted  in  September  Oi 
October. — J. 

What  are  termed  French  Anemones 
are  thought  an  improvement  on  the  Dutch, 
with  large  flowers  of  brilliant  and  varied 
colour;  the  plants  vigorous,  the  climate 
of  Normandy  in  some  parts  suiting  the 
plant ;  but  in  our  country,  away  from  the 
sea,  the  Poppy  Anemone  may  perish  in 
cold  weather. 

Poppy  Anemones,  double  and  single, 
are  useful  for  edgings  and  for  borders 
either  singly  or  in  tufts.  They  are  culti- 
vated alone  in  beds  or  in  clumps  in 
borders,  and  answer  well  for  planting 
under  standard  Rose  Trees  or  other  light 
and  thinly  planted  shrubs.  Cut  the 
flowers  when  just  open. 

A.  ftllgens  ( The  Scarlet  Windflower).— 
A  native  of  the  south  of  France,  over  a 
limited  area,  for  the  most  part  in  vineyards. 
It  withstands  severe  frosts  in  the  open 
border,  but  stagnant  moisture  injures  it. 
In  good  well-drained  soils  it  will  thrive, 
but  is  best  in  a  rich  manured  loam  in  a 
northern  aspect  and  in  a  shaded  situation. 
Division  is  the  surest  way  of  increasing  it, 
as  it  is  liable  to  sport  if  raised  from  seeds. 
Roots  may  be  transplanted  almost  all  the 
year  round,  though  the  resting  time  ex- 
tends only  from  June  to  August,  and  to 
insure  early  and  good  flowers  plant  the 
roots  as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn. 
A  large  bed  of  well-grown  plants  in  bloom 
is  a  brilliant  sight.  The  flowers  last  in- 
doors for  a  week  or  more  if  cut  when 
just  coming  into  bloom  and  kept  in  water 
m  a  moderately  warm  room. — H.  V. 

The  Greek  form  oi  A.fulgens  is  larger, 
and  very  intense  in  colour.  A  fine  strain 
was  raised  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson, 
and  called  by  him  A.fulgens  major.  The 
Peacock  Anemone  (A.  Pavonina)  is  a 
double  form  of  this. 

A.  Hepatica  {Common  Hepatica). — A 
beautiful  early  hardy  flower.  In  sheltered 
spots  on  porous  soil  the  foliage  will  re- 
main through  the  winter.  The  Hepatica 
is  a  deep  rooter — ^hence  it  thrives  so  well 
upon  made  banks,  and  it  will  do  as  well 
as  Primroses  or  Violets  in  any  good  gar- 
den soil.  Where  let  alone,  and  not  often 
pulled  to  pieces,  it  makes  strong  tufts. 
Clumps  of  the  rich-coloured  blues  and 
reds  when  a  mass  of  bloom  in  March  are 
very  beautiful.  The  best-known  kinds  are 
the    double    red  and    single  blue,  both 
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amongst  the  hardiest  of  the  section. 
Then  there  are  the  single  white  ;  single 
red  ;  double  blue,  rich  in  colour  ;  Bariowi, 
a  rich-coloured  sport  from  (he  single 
blue  ;  splendens,  a  single  red  ;  lilacina, 
a  pretty  mauve  kind  ;  and  some  others — 
every  variety  being  worthy  of  culture. 


A.  Japonica  (Japan  Anemone).~k  tall 
autumn- blooming  Kind,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
with  fine  foliage  and  large  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  variety  named  Honorine 
Joberl,  with  pure  while  flowers,  is  a 
beautiful  plant ;  and  all  good  forms  of 
the  plant  should  be.  cultivated  where  cut 
flowers  are  required  in  autumn.  By 
having  some  on  a  north  border,  and  some 
on  a  warm  one,  ihc  bloom  may  be  pro- 
longed. The  secret  of  success  seems  to 
be  to  prepare  at  first  a  deep  bed  of  rich 
soil  and  to  leave  the  plants  alone. 

The  various  forms  of  the  Japan  Ane- 
mone are  useful  for  borders,  groups, 
fringes  of  shrubbery  in  rich  soil,  and  here 
and  there  in  half-shady  places  by  wood 

A.  nemoroBa  {Wood  Anetiionc).—\-a 
spring  this  native  plant  adorns  our  woods, 
and  also  those  of  nearly  all  Europe  and 
N.  Asia,  but  so  abundant  in  the  British 
Isles  that  there  is  no  need  10  plead  for 
its   culture.     There  are  double  varieties, 


and  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  occasionally 
lilac,  or  reddish,  or  purplish. 

A  sky-blue  variety,  A.  Robinsottiana,  is 
of  easy  culture  and  much  beauty,  espe- 
cially if  seen  when  the  noon-day  sun  is 
on  the  flowers.  It  is  useful  for  the  rock- 
garden  in  wide- spreading  tufts  ;  or  for  the 
margins  of  borders,  or  as  a  ground  plant 
beneath  shrubs,  or  for  the  wild  garden  or 
for  dotting  through  the  Grass  in  the 
pleasure-ground  in  spots  not  mown  early. 
Other  forms  worth  growing  are  Connu- 
biensis,  the  blue  wild  Welsh  form,  and  a 
large  white  form. 

A.  palmatft  {Cydamen-Uaved  Ane- 
mone).— A  distinct  kind,  with  leathery 
leaves  and  large  handsome  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  glossy  yellow,  only  open- 
ing to  the  sun.  A  native  of  N.  Africa 
and  other  places  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  This  charming  flower 
should  be  planted  in  deep  turfy  peal,  or 
light  fibrous  loam  with  leaf-mould,  but 
not  placed  on  the  face  of  rocks,  but 
rather  on  level  spots,  where  it  can  root 
deeply  and  grow  into  strong  tufts.  There 
is  a  double  variety.  This  Anemone  may 
be  increased  by  either  division  or  seeds. 

A.  Pulsatilla  {,Pasque-flo^ver).—1\\.f:xr: 
are  few  sights  more  pleasant  to  the  lover 
of  spring  flowers  than  the  Pasque-flower 
just  showing  through  the  dry  Grass  of  a 
bleak  down  on  an  early  spring  day.  It  is 
smaller  in  a  wild  than  in  a  cultivated 
state,  forming  in  the  garden  strong  healthy 
tufts,  but  it  is  one  of  the  plants  more 
beautiful  in  a  wild  state  than  in  a  garden. 
In  Normandy  with  Mr.  Burbidge  I  came 
upon  many  plants  of  it    on   the  grassy 


hill  about  Chiteau  Gaillard  and  also 
in  the  woods  and  by  the  ro.ids  near,  and 
we  thought  we  had  never  seen  so  fair  a 
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wild  flower.  There  are  several  varieties, 
including  red,  lilac,  and  white  kinds, 
but  ihey  are  not  common,  and  there 
is  also  a  double  variety.  It  prefers 
well-drained  and  light  but  deep  soil,  and 
is  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 

A.  xannnciiloides  (  Yellow  Wood  Ane- 
mone),— Not  unlike  the  Apennine  and  the 
Wood  Anemone  in  habit,  this  is  distinct 
in  its  yellow  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
It  is  S.  European,  and  less  free  on  com- 
mon soils  than  the  Apennine  A.,  but  is 
happier  on  chalky  soil. 

A.  stellata  {Star  Windflower).—T\i^ 
star-like  flowers  of  this,  ruby,  rosy  purple, 
rosy,  or  whitish,  vary  in  a  charming  way, 
and  usually  have  a  large  white  eye  at  the 
base,  contrasting  with  the  delicate  colour- 
ing of  the  rest  of  the  petals,  and  the  brown 
violet  of  the  stamens  and  styles  of  the 
flower.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  as  the  Poppy 
A.,  and  requires  a  sheltered  warm  position, 
a  light,  sandy,  well-drained  soil.  Division 
and  seeds.  Syn.  A.  horiensis :  S.  Europe. 

A.  sylyefll^S  {Snowdrop  Wind/lower), 
—A  handsome  plant,  about  15  in.  high, 
with  large  white  flowers  in  spring  and 
beautiful  buds.  Hardy  and  free  on  all 
soils,  but  fails  to  bloom  on  ^ome  cool  soils. 
The  aspect  of  the  drooping  unopened  buds 
suggested  its  English  name — the  Snow- 
drop Anemone.    Division. 

A.  thalictroides  {Thalictrum  ane- 
tnonoides). 

The  previously  named  Anemones  are 
the  most  beautiAil  of  the  family,  which, 
however,  contains  many  other  interesting 
plants,  but  many  of  the  higher  Alpine  kinds 
are  grown  and  increased  with  difficulty  and 
only  in  carefully  chosen  situations.  Some 
again,  however  distinct  as  species,  are 
not  strikingly  so  in  gardens,  and  for  the 
flower-gardener  the  best  way  is  to  make 
good  use  of  the  proved  species.  The 
lovers  of  alpine  flowers  will  no  doubt 
look  with  a  longing  eye  over  the  following 
names  of  the  species,  while  no  doubt 
many  unknoum  species  adorn  the  vast 
solitudes  of  Asia  and  Arctic  America  and 
probably  other  countries  too. 

Known  species.— /}.  acanthifolia^  Hab?  acutihba 
N.  America ;  aquinoctialis^  Peru  ;  albana,  N.  Asia ; 
Alclumilhe/oiia^  S.  ^frica ;  aMna^  Europe,  N.America; 
aitaica^  Siberia ;  anpilosAj  E.  Europe ;  anomala^  N. 
America ;  antucetisis,  Chili ;  aAennina,  S.  Europe  ; 
•rmena,  Asia  Minor ;  bakaUnsiSy  Asia ;  baldensis^ 
Switzerland;    barbuiata,  China;    Bauhini,   Europe; 


iemua^  Japan  \chifunstSt  China  \coroHaria^  S.Europe  ; 
crnssi/olia,  Tasmania ;  cylindrical  N.  America ; 
dakurica^  Temp.  Asia;  debiiis,  Siberia;  dccapetala^ 
N.  W.  America;  dtltoidea^  N.  W.  America;  demitsn^ 
Himalayas ;  dickotoma,  N.  Asia  and  N.  America ; 
Vrutnmondii,  California ;  elan^ata,  Himalayas  ;  eran- 
th»id€s.    Temp.    Asia;    exigua.    China;    Falcofuri, 


Himalayas  ;  Faumnij  Natal ;  Fischeriatutf  Siberia  ; 
Jlaccida^  China ;  formosa^  Asia  Minor ;  fuigens^  S. 
Europe  ;  Giasioviana^  Brazil ;  Gmeliniana^  Sitieria  ; 
eracilisy  Japan ;  Grayi^  California ;  Grijffitki^  Hima> 
lavas;  Haiieri,  Switzerland;  kelleborifolia^  S.  America ; 
titpatica^  Europe,  N.  America ;  kepaticifolia^  Chili ; 
ktitropkylla^  N.  America  ;  integri/olia^  Cent.  America  ; 
isopyroides^  Sibirica ;  Jamestmx^  Elcuador ;  Janka^ 
Transylvania  ;  japonica^  Japan  ;  lituariloba^  Kamts- 
chatka;  mexicana^  Mexico;  miHuta^  Siberia;  tfttmtana, 
S.  £.  Europe  ;  muiti^da^  N.  and  S.  America  ;  narcissi' 
Jiora^  Europe,  N.Asia,  N.America ;  tutnorosa^  Europe, 
N.  Asia,  N.  America ;  MtkoiMsis^  Tapan  ;  obtusiioba^ 
Himalayas ;  ockroUuca^  Switzerland  ;  octopetaUi^  Habf 
palmattiy  S.  Europe  ;  parvijiora^  N.  America ;  patens^ 
Europe,  N.  America ;  Paxfoniana^  Iberia ;  Pittonif 
Europe  \  ^iyantkes^  Himalayas  ipratensis,  N.Europe; 
Pulsatilla,  Europe  ;  Rtiddeana,  Amur ;  ranuncuhidts^ 
S.  Europe ;  reflexa^  Siberia ;  Rickardsoni,  Arctic 
America ;  rigida^  Chili ;  riimlaris,  E.  Indies ;  Rossii, 
China;  ruPeslris,  Himalayas;  rupicola,  Himalayas; 
Stllorvi,  brazil ;  sibirica,  Siberia ;  slavica,  Europe  ; 
s^eciosa,  Caucasus  ;  s^kenopkylla.  Chili ;  stoloni/era, 
Japan  ;  sumatrana,  Sumatra ;  sylvestris,  S.  Europe  ; 
tenmfolia,  S.  Africa ;  tetrasepala^  Himalayas ;  tkalic- 
troiaeSf  N.  America ;  Tnomsoni,  Trop.  Africa ; 
transyhfanica,  Europe ;  trifolia,  Europe,  IN .  America ; 
triternata,  S.  America;^  trulli/olta,  Himalayas; 
Tsckemaetvi,  Temp.  Asia ;  udensis,  Manchuria ; 
umbrosa,  Siberia  ;  vemalis,  Europe  ;  virginiana,  N. 
America ;  Titi/oliay  Himalayas;  Waklembetgii,  Europe: 
IValteri,  N.  America ;  Wtgktiana^  E.  Indies ;  Wolf- 
gangiana^  Europe. 

ANOMATHEOA  {Flowering  grass),— 
A.  cruenta  is  a  pretty  little  South  African 
bulb  of  the  Iris  order,  from  6  to  12  in.  high, 
flowers  \  in.  across,  carmine  crimson, 
three  of  the  lower  segments  marked  with 
a  dark  spot ;  in  loose  clusters  on  slender 
stems  and  Grass-like  leaves.  Hardy  on 
warm  soils,  but  in  others  it  should  be 
planted  on  slopes,  in  very  sandy  dry  soil 
or  on  warm  borders  ;  the  bulbs  planted 
rather  deep.  In  many  soils  it  increases 
rapidly.     Syn.  Lapeyrousia, 

ANOPTEBUS  GLANDULOSA. ->  A 
vigorous  evergreen  shrub  with  dark,  shining 
green  leaves,  bearing  long,  erect,  terminal 
racemes  of  white  cup-shaped  flowers,  re- 
sembling the  blossoms  of  Cleikra  arborea^ 
but  larger.  Said  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert  to 
thrive  in  Cornwall.     Tasmania. 

ANTENNABIA  (C^/j-^ar).— Mostly 
hardy  alpine  or  border  flowers.  A. 
margaritacea  is  a  North  American 
plant,  2  ft.  high,  with  flowers  in  clusters, 
white  and  chafly,  hence  kept  in  a  dry 
state  and  dyed  in  various  colours.  The 
pretty  but  rare  A,  triplinervis  from  Nepal 
IS  closely  allied  to  this  plant.  The  Moun- 
tain Cat's-ears,  A.  dioica  and  A,  alpina, 
and  such  forms  as  A,  minima^  are  neat 
little  plants  with  whitish  foliage,  used 
as  carpeting.  All  are  of  simple  culture 
in  ordinary  soil  in  exposed  position^. 
These  are  good  rock  garden  plants  and 
the  pretty  little  rosy  heads  of  one  form 
of  the  Mountain  Everlasting  may  often 
be  seen  in  the  cottage  gardens  of  War- 
wickshire. A,  tomentosa  has  been  much 
used  as  a  dwarf  silvery  plant  in  the  flower 
garden. 
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\  RockCtBwmiU,. — Vigor- 
ous pereniuals  and  rock  plants.  Of  the 
kinds  in  cultivation  A.  Aiiocn  Is  a  dirarf 
sih-vry  rock-pUnt.  :  to  4  in.  high,  with 
Daisy-like  flo««rs.  A.  KilaiMi  is  pretty 
in  the  mired  border,  m'ith  large,  pale, 
lenxHi-cokiured,  Margoerite-like  flowers. 
A.  timctoria  is  similar,  and  both  arc 
excellent  for  cutting,  growing  verj-  freely 
in  ordinary  soiL  The  double-flowcrvd 
form  of  the  Com  Camomile  '.A,  arz-eniis 
IS  sometimes  culti\'ated  amon^'  annual 
plants.  A.  BL-ienteimi  forms  dense 
carpets  of  silver^'  leai'cs  with  large  and 
fiandsomc  yellow  blossoms  one  on  a  stem. 
A,   .yfa^tdimiia   is  a  neat  species  with 


white  Aawier^  exccUem  as  a  rock-garden 
plant.  There  b  also  a  variei*-  called 
A.  iwHlis. 

AHTHEKICim  St.  Brmmcis  Lily  .— 
Boibous  plants  of  the  Lilyfeunily.contain- 
it^;  a  few  species  haidy  in  this  countri-. 
These  are  the  European  kiods,  amof^;  the 
tMisI beaotifiil ofhardy flowers.  A.ffcotm 
.sym.  Ckrra<6a<-trim  is  a  distinct  New 
Zealand  plant.  15  to  =0  in.  high,  with 
bright  yellow  floweis.  in  loog  sjNkes  in 
early  sanuner.  It  grows  best  in  moist 
deep  soils.  A,  LiVi^sv  .St.  Bemard's 
Lily  is  about  3  ft.  high,  with  white 
dowers  in  early  smnnter.  A.  nuci>nr* 
has  flower  stems  abooi  :  fL  hi^tu  moch 
blanched,  and  small  while  flowers.  A. 
Uiuatrmwi  St.  Bruiw's  Lily'  is  a  grace- 
fol  alpine  meadow  plant  in  deep  hec 
Siandy  soil,  in  eaiiy  sammcr  thiT>wii^  ap 
spikes  of  snowy-viiitc  Lily-like  Moesoms. 
In  dry  sods  a  covermg  with  rotten  manure 
hdps  it,  attd  in  eariy  spring  the  plants 
shooid  be  protected  from  shi^and  caier- 
pdlars.  Division  ct  the  roou  in  autumn, 
or  it  may  be  raised  fraoi  seed.  The 
tnaiOT  variety  of  the  Sl  Brano's  Lay 
has  much  larger  flowers  ^  in.  across 
coming  up  from  the  nMC  these  opening; 
befcce  the  Sowers  <m  the  sp;ke.   It  gro*? 


3  fL  high  in  good  soil,  and  is  a  fine  border 

ANTUL&IUll  UM  Sm^r<igoH).—K 
numerous  bmily  of  rock  plants  and  peren- 
nial herbs,  mostly  hardy  and  many 
of  them  from  ntoantaiiKMis  regions, 
but  iHme  so  popolar  in  gardens  as  the 
handsooie  Snapdragon  A.  viajmi\  which 
like  the  wallflowers  often  grows  on  walls 
and  stony  places.  There  are  many  species, 
but  they  do  riot  take  a  Large  place  m  gar- 
dens, among  the  best  being  A.  Aurritut 
and  A.  rmptstrt.  Of  the  common  Snap- 
dragon, the  garden  varieties  are  now 
numerous,  and  oAen  showy  in  effect,  the 
best   b^ng   the    pure    colours    ,i.a,   not 

ClLTiv.^TiON.— Snapdragons  are  easy 
of  cultii'ati(»,  sandy  and  free  soils 
suiting  them.  They  are  sown:  ,,|i  In 
August  in  the  place  where  they  are  to 
grow,  or  preferably  in  seed-beds,  in  which 
latter  case  plant  close  to  a  sooth  wall, 
sbelteting  from  coatinoed  frosts  with  dry 
leaves  or  straw,  planting  out  in  spring  16 
iiL  to  24  in.  apart.  ;  In  June  or 
July  in  seed-beds  in  a  well-exposed  posi- 
tion, ptantit^  out  the  seedlings  in  the 
spring.  3  In  seed-beds  Mardi  to  April) 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  walL  Transfdant 
wbo)  the  plants  are  sofBdenth'  developed, 
and  they  iruy  also  be  transplanted  to 
seed-beds  and  planted  om  when  the 
doners  conunence  to  show  tbemsdves. 
By  means  of  successii'c  sowings  it  is 
possible  10  obtain  an  ahtK^  uninterrupted 
bloom  from  June  until  frost  comes.  Snap- 
dragons are  also  propagated  by  cuttings 
made  in  die  firing  or  suouon.  aitd  even 
during  the  whole  of  dowering  time,  .^s 
with  a  great  number  of  plants,  the  colour 
of  the  stents  and  leaies  of  the  young 
plants  may  to  a  certain  point  ittdicate  to 
us  what  the  coioor  of  the  flowers  will  be. 
Thus.  kiiMls  with  gieen  or  l^t-coloured 
stents  artd  leaxes  w-.i;  have  in  nearly  all 
cases  white,  or  tnaialy  «faiie  flowers,  or 
of  which  the  coiour  is  cadecided  :  whilst 
of  the  plants  which  prodoce  flowers  of  a 
decided  cotour  the  stems  and  the  leaies 
are  of  a  prooooaced  eieen  tint,  more  or 
roddy  aUo. 

beatsv.fol  and  fragrant 
waier-pljint  frvwi  the  Cape  of  C^tod  Hope, 
hardy  in  many  parts  of  these  tsUnds. 
.\hMit  Lnodoa  durinj  the  late  se»-ete 
w-.awrs  tbe»e  h«s  beea  m  more  interest- 
iit^  s'.j:h:  ''""  the  ;«vfcse  bloom  of 
;>.-s  puui:  :a  sjirisi:,  aod  :5  cvvd  districts  it 
:s  necessary.  K*  the  pertevT  cultnre  of  this 
ptir.t  ;r.  the  cf*^  *-j.  t*  srr^  !t  m  spring 
or  ccber  wa»r  that  Cv'ies  aoX  frccie  :  but 
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in  mild  districts  this  is  not  needed.  It 
may  be  flowered  in  an  inverted  bell-glass 
in  a  room.  In  Devonshire  it  Is  grown  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  the  home 
Failures  often  result  from  put- 


gardens,  and  they  must  be  raised  from 
seed  as  frequently  as  good  seed  can  be 
got.  It  is  the  alpine  character  of  the 
home  of  many  of  the  Columbines  which 


ting  it  in  too  shallow  water.  There  i. 
variety  (roseus)  with  rosy  tinted  blossoms. 
A.  spathaceum  is  a  poor  form  with  flowers 
tinged  with  rose.     Naiada-cea. 

AQUILEGIA    {.Columbine).  —  Alpine 
rock  and  meadow  perennials  of  the  But- 
tercup order,  often  beautiful  and  widely 
distributed  over  the  northern  and  moun- 
tain   regions    of     Europe,    Asia,    and 
America.    They  are  of  great  variety  in 
colour — white,  rose,  bulT,  blue,  and  purple, 
and  also  stripes  and  intermediate  shades, 
the  American  kinds  having  yellow,  scariet, 
and  most  delicate  shades  of  blue  flowers. 
The  Columbines  are  frequently  taller  than 
most  of  the  plants  strictly  termed  alpine, 
but  are  nevertheless  true  alpine  plants,  and 
among   the  most  singularly  beautiful   of 
the  class.    Climbing  the  sunny  hills  of  the 
sierras   in  California,  one  meets   with   a   | 
targe  scarlet  Columbine,  that  has  almost 
the  vigour  of  a  lily,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Utah,  and  on    many  Others  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  there  is  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Columbme  {A.  earuUa\  with 
its    long  and  slender  spurs  and  lovely 
cool  tints,  and  there   is    no   family   that 
has    a    wider   share     in     adorning    the 
mountains.  Although  our  cottage  gardens 
are  alive  with  Columbines  in  much  beauty 
of  colour  in  early  summer,  there  is  some  : 
difficulty  in  cultivating  the  rarer  alpine 
kinds.  Thcyrequiretobecarefuilyplanted  ■ 
in  sandyor  gritty  though  moist  ground,and  I 
in  well-dramed  ledges  in  the  rock-garden,  ' 
in  half-shady  positions  or  northern  ex-  j 
posures.      Most   rare    Columbines,  how-   I 
ever,  fail  to  form  enduring  tufts  in  our  ; 


A  white  Aqu]]e|iL 

makes  the  ctilture  of  some  of  the  lovely 
kinds  so  uncertain,  and  which  causes 
ihem  to  thrive  so  well  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  while  they  fail  in  our  ordinary 
dry  garden  borders.     No  plants  are  more 
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capricious  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  charm- 
ing A,  glandulosa^  grown  like  a  weed  at 
Forres,  in  Scotland,  and  so  short-lived 
in  most  gardens.  Nor  is  this  an  excep- 
tion ;  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
mountain  kinds.  The  best  soil  for  them 
is  deep,  well-drained,  rich  alluvial  loam. 
It  is  probable  many  of  the  species  are 
biennial,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
them  from  seed  frec|uently  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  results  of  crossing  it  is  better  to  get 
the  seed,  if  we  can,  from  the  wild  home 
of  the  species.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
early  in  spring,  and  the  young  plants 
pricked  out  into  pans  or  into  an  old  garden 
frame  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle, 
removing  them  early  in  August  to  the 
borders  ;  select  a  cloudy  day  for  the  work, 
and  give  them  a  little  shading  for  a  few 
days. 

A.  alpina  {Alpine  Columbine). — A 
beautiful  high  mountain  plant  i  ft.  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  showy  blue  flowers,  and  there 
is  a  lovely  variety  with  a  white  centre 
to  the  flower.  In  the  rock-garden  in  a 
rather  moist  and  sheltered,  but  not  shady, 
spot  in  deep  sandy  loam  or  peat.  Seed 
or  division. 

A.  BertolonL— A  pretty  little  alpine, 
about  I  ft.  high,  with  violet-blue  flowers, 
having  short  knobby  spurs. 

A.  califomica  {Cali/omiaA  Columbine). 
— One  of  the  finest  of  the  American 
species,  with  one  bold  woody  stem,  3  ft. 
high,  and  handsome,  bright  orange 
flowers.  The  seeds  should  be  carefully 
looked  after,  as  having  once  blossomed 
the  old  plant  may  perish.  This  plant 
thrives  best  on  a  deep  sandy  loam  and 
moist. 

A.  canadensis  {Canadian  Columbine). 
— The  flowers  are  smaller  than  the 
Western  American  kinds ;  but  this  is 
compensated  for  by  the  brilliangy  of  the 
scarlet  colour  of  the  sepals  and  of  the 
erect  spurs,  and  by  the  bright  yellow  of 
the  petals.  The  true  plant  is  a  slender 
grower,  i  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a  plant  for 
borders,  or  placing  here  and  there  among 
dwarf  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  rock-garden. 

A.  chrysantha  {Golden  Columbine). — 
This  tall  and  beautiful  species  ensures 
as  a  perennial  on  many  soils  where  the 
other  kinds  perish,  thriving  even  on  the 
stiff"  clay  soils  north  of  London,  though  it 
is  no  less  free  in  m6re  happy  situations. 
It  comes  true  from  seed,  which  is  most 
safely  raised  under  ^lass,  and  the  plant 
grows  4  ft.  in  height  in  good  soil. 

A.  ccerolea  {Rocky  Mountain  Colum- 
bine).— This  is  very  beautiful,  the  green- 
tipped  spurs  of  the  flower  being  as  slender 


as  a  thread,  and  having  a  tendency  to 
twist  round  each  other.  It  is  hardy,  flower- 
ing early  in  summer,  from  12  in.  to  15  in. 
high,  worthy  of  the  best  position  on  the 
rock-garden,  and  in  choice  mixed  borders, 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  deep.  Unlike 
the  Golden  Columbine,  it  is  not  perennial 
on  many  soils,  though  longer-lived  in  cogl 
hill-gardens.  To  get  healthy  plants  that 
will  flower  freely,  seeds  should  be  sown 
annually. 

A.  glandulosa  {Altaian  Columbine).— 
A  beautiful  plant  of  tufted  habit,  flowering 
in  early  .summer — a  fine  blue,  with  tips  of 
petals  creamy- white,  the  spur  cur\'ed 
backwards  towards  the  stalk,  the  sepals 
dark  blue,  large,  with  a  long  footstalk. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
one  of  the  most  precious  flowers  for  the 
rock-garden,  in  deep  sandy  soil.  Seed 
and  division. 

A.  Skinneri  {Skinner's  Columbine). — 
A  distinct  plant,  the  flowers  produced 
later  on  slender  pedicles,  the  sepals 
greenish,  the  petals  small  and  yellow;  the 
spurs  are  2  in.  long  and  bright  orange- 
red.  Though  from  Guatemala,  it  comes 
from  mountain  districts  and  is  nearly 
hardy.  While  the  name  is  often  seen, 
the  true  plant  is  rare. 

A.  viridiflora. — A  charming  Siberian 
Columbine,  the  sage-green  of  the  flower 
and  the  delicate  tint  of  the  leaf  offering  a 
delicate  harmony.  In  the  border  it  may 
not  be  noticed,  but  if  a  spray  or  two  are 
put  in  a  glass  its  beauty  is  seen.  It  has  a 
delicate  fragrance,  and  is  raised  from 
seed. 

A.  vulgaris  {Common  Columbine). — 
There  are  many  forms  of  this,  and  double 
kinds,  flowering  from  May  till  towards  the 
end  of  summer.  One  may  often  see  a 
variety  of  the  common  Columbine  nearly 
as  handsome  as  any  of  the  finest  alpine 
species.  Its  varieties,  and  some  hybrid 
fonns,  may  well  be  used  in  the  wilder  and 
more  picturesque  parts  of  large  pleasure- 
grounds,  by  streams,  in  copses,  or  among 
Foxgloves,  Geraniums,  or  long  Grasses. 
The  ground  should  be  well  dug  if  the 
vegetation  is  dense,  and  the  seed  sown  on 
the  spot.  Where  bare  places  occur,  and 
seedlings  have  a  chance  of  coming  up 
without  being  strangled  by  other  plants, 
seed  may  be  scattered  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Known  ^cies. — A.  tuk'ena,  Hab?  alpina^  Siberia; 
Amalia,  Thessaly;  aragonensis^  Spain;  arhascensisj 
Europe  ;  BertolonU  Europe  ;  Brauni^  Europe  ;  brei'i' 
stvla^  N.  America;  Buergcrianay]9.'pAr\\  califomica., 
N.'\'^.  America  ;  campyloccntra,  Europe  ;  canadensis, 
N.  America;  chrysaHtha^  N.  Mexico;  ceerulea^  N.W. 
America  ;  dichroa,  Europe ;  dioica^  Etirope ;  discolor, 
Spain  ;  EinseUana,  Europe ;  cximin,  Europe ; 
/ial'tt/ata,  Japan  ;  flavcscens^  California :  formosa^ 
Kamt5vchatka ;    fragranSy     Himalayas;     Oacrtncn, 
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but    the    flowers    are    rosy    purple.     It 
varies    a    good    deal,    but    there    is    no 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  strain  of  the  deepest 
rose,  its  healthy  tufts  being  efTective  in 
April,     There  are  variegated  forms  of  the 
commoner  species,  the  prettiest  of  them 
being  A.  lucida  variegala,  but  none  have 
much  value.   A.  arenosa,  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  a  pretty  annual  in  the  spring 
garden  or  naturalised  on  old  ruins  or  dry 
bare  banks.  A.pelraa  is  a  neat  sturdy  little 
plam,with  pure  white  flowers;  it  is  a  native 
of  some  of  the  higher  Scottish  mountains, 
rare,  but  very  pretty  when  well  grown  on  a 
I  moist  well-exposed  spot  on  the  rock-gar- 
den.   A.  SMUri,  a  Chinese  species,  is  a 
I   much     freer    flowering    plant    than     A. 
I  bUpharophylla,  ripening  seed  freely,  and 
I  easily     grown      m      the      rock-garden. 

Crucifera. 

I       ARALIA.— Shrubs,     or     stout    her- 

,  baceous  plants  of  the  Ivy  order,  of  diverse 

j  aspects,  few  fitted  for  open  air,  except  A. 

;  canescens  and  A.  spinosa,  which  thrive  in 

our  gardens,  and  which  in  size  and  beauty 

:   of  leaf  are  far  before  many  "  fine-foliaged 

plants "    carefully   grown    in    hothouses. 

I   The   Aralias  described   are   now   placed 

'   under  Fatsia,  but  we  retain  the  older  name 

.   as  better  known  in  gardens.    A.  papyri/era 

:  {Chinese    Rice-paper   Plant),    though  a 

native  of  the  hot  island  of  Formosa,  is 

useful  for  the  greenhouse  in  winter  and 


■nm.    Euiope;    m,>lli. 


Himalayu 


S.Eut 


i„TB 


.    Eiirnoe  :  orlkaKlha.    Europt ; 


it^'it,  OiinaVs/tiii^Jl.  Mc^l 
itiiKftlala,  Enropt;  nlphurta,  Euiopi ;  Saatoi, 
Euiopt:  viridiS^ra,  Sibcri^i ;  c/s/i.iiV;j.  ^lanchuria ; 
Tmlfarii,  Europe. 

ASABIS  {Rock  Cftstl—A  large  family 
of  hill-plants,  few  of  which  are  grown, 
though  some  are  worth  a  place.  A.  albida 
(White  Rock  Cress)  is  a  popular  plant 
in  gardens,  and  on  the  barrows  of  every 
London  flower-hawker  in  spring.  It  will 
grow  in  any  soil,  where  its  sheets  of 
snowy  bloom  may  open  in  early  spring. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  seed  or  cut- 
tings, and  is  useful  for  the  mixed 
border,  the  spring  garden,  and  for 
naturalising  in  bare  or  rocky  sptots.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  alpine  Rock  Cress 
or  Bee  Flower  (,A.  alpina)  so  widely  distri- 
buted on  the  Alps,  but  is  distinct,  and  by 
far  the  best  kind.  A  variegated  form  is 
the  dwarfest  and  whitest  of  the  Rock 
Cresses,  A.  bUpkaropkylla  (Rosy  Rock 
Cress)    is  not  unlike   the  white  Arabis, 


the  flower  garden  in  summer.  It  is  hand- 
some in  leaf,  but  is  only  suited  for 
southern  or  very  warm  gardens. 
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A.  cUneiuiB.  —A  handsome  hardy 
shrub,  with  very  large  much-divided  spiny 
leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  Angelica 
Tree  of  North  America.  In  this  country 
it  attains  the  height  of  from  6  to  12  ft. 
In  a  well-drained  deep  loam  it  thrives 
vigorously.  May  be  useful  in  a  flower- 
garden  where  tender  fine-leaved  plants 
will  not  thrive. — Syn.  Dimorphanthus 
tnandschuricus. 

A.  Sieboldi— A  shrubby  species,  with 
fine  green  leaves,  nearly  hardy,  and  a 
handsome  bush  on  dry  soils  and  near 
the  sea.  It  may  be  used  in  the  flower 
garden  or  the  pleasure-ground,  for  isolated 
specimens  on  the  turf,  or  for  association 
with  fine-leaved  plants  ;  but  it  soon  turns 
yellow  and  unhappy- looking  if  exposed 
to  much  sunshine.  It  is.also  haraier  in 
the  shade,  its  foliage  browning  badly  if 
caught  too  suddenly  by  the  sun  after  hard 


in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  other  species 
are  not  so  important  as  flowering  trees, 
though  good  evergreens  where  they  will 
face  the  climate.  A.  Andrachne,  with 
smooth  ruddy-tinged  bark,  is  hardy  in  the 
south  and  coast  districts  ;  about  London  it 
reaches  a  height  of  over  t;  ft.  It  grows 
wild  in  Greece,  and  is  a  very  old  tree  in 
gardens.  The  fine  Califomian  Arbutus 
are  not  hardy  with  us.     These  shrubs 


species  in  our  gardens.     Its  small  white 
flowers  appear  in  autumn  in  great  panicles. 
This  fine  shrub  has  often  been  put  in  1 
exposed  places,  but  is    better  where   its 
great  leaves  will  not  be  torn,  and  in  every   ' 
size  may  be  used  in  the  flower   garden  I 
or    pleasure    ground.      Cuttings    of   the   | 
roots.     N.  America, 

AHAUOABIA  {Monke^-Puzz  . 
noble  group  of  Cone-bearmg  trees,  most 
of  which,  unfortunately,  are  too  tender  for 
our  winters.  A.  imbricala  {the  Monkey- 
Puiile  Tree)  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  the 
only  species  which  does  3 
favourable  situations.     As  : 


planting.     It  was  killed  by  thousands  i: 

the  nurseries  and  gardens  in  the  severe  I 

winter  of  i860,  and  it  is  no  way  worthy  j 

of  its  popularity  in  the  garden,  being  ' 

really  a  forest  tree  of  a  climate   very  I 

different  from  ours,  I 

ASBUTUB  [Strawberry  r^«),— Ever-  [ 

green  shrubs   of  much  beauty,  both   of  ■ 

flower   and   form    of   leaf   or   bush,   but  ' 
coming    from    wa 

districts  and  on  v 
tifu!  A.  Unedo  gro 


thrivi 

rm  soils.  The  beau- 
s  20  ft.  hi^h  or  more 
111  HIE  (.udsi  uisiiicts,  but  inland  it  is 
cut  down  in  severe  winters.  There  are 
varieties  of  it,  one  of  the  best  being  A. 
Croomei,  which  has  longer  and  broader 
leaves  than  the  common  kind.  The 
variety  rubra  has  almost  bright  scarlet 
flowers  in  autumn.  One  variety  has  double 
flowers,  and  there  are  a  number  of  so- 
called  varieties  differing  only  a  tittle  in  the 
form  of  the  leaf.    S.  Europe,  and  also  wild 


;5"Eli.r 


by  Mr. 


I  succeed  best  in  a  deep  light  loam,  and 
I  will  thrive  on  chalky  soils  much  belter 
I  than  many  other  evergreen  shrubs. 
In  planting  them,  a  warm  sheltered 
I  position  is  best.  In  the  south  and  west 
'  of  England,  and  in  Ireland,  the  fruits  are 
'  freely  borne,  and  a  large  specimen  is 
I  very  handsome  in  fruit. 
I  ABOTOSTAPHTLOB  {Bcar-btrry).~ 
<  Mostly  trailing  alpine  evergreens  of  the 
■   Heathorder,  of  H-hichfewarein  cultivation. 
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Of  this  group  A.  alpina  is  useful  for  rocky 
banks,  edging  bog-beds,  or  even  in  bogs. 
A.  Uva-ursi  (Bear-berry)  is  a  dwarfever- 
green  mountain  shrub,  i  fV.  high— often 
less — sometimes  grown  with  rock-plants. 


It  has  small  rose  flowers  in  early 
and  red  berries  in  autumn.  A.  alpina, 
the  Black  Bear-berry,  has  trailing  stems 
and  white  or  flesh  coloured  flowers.  It  is 
abundant  in  hilly  places  in  Europe  and 
N.  America.  Grows  in  any  soil,  but  prefers 
a  moist  border  'or  ledge.  Division.  A. 
niliiia  is  a  Mexican  half-hardy  evergreen 
with  shining  green  leaves  and  while 
flowers.  The  dwarf,  much  branched  A. 
pungens  is  also  a  native  of  Mexico ; 
while  the  shrubby,  hardy  A.  tomeniosa 
comes  from  N.W.  America. 

ARCT0TI8.— Showy  half-hardy  com- 
posites from  the  Cape,  numbering  between 
forty  and  fifty  species,  for  the  most  part 
little  known.  The  bright  colours  of  many 
of  the  species  are  more  intense  in  the  open 
air  than  when  the  plants  are  cramped  in 
pots  in  a  greenhouse.  Dry  sunny  banks 
often  devoid  of  plant  life  might  be  beauti- 
fully clothed  with  them.  Although  true 
sun-loving  plants,  ihey  may  be  used  as  a 
groundwork  in  spots  where,  unmindful  of 
the  shade  if  not  too  dense,  they  flower 
almost  as  freely  as  when  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  They  require  warm  greenhouse 
treatment  in  winter. 

A.  Manlis  is  a  very  variable  dwarf 
species.  The  flowers  are  large,  attractive, 
and  of  a  deep  rich  orange.     It  does  not 


ripen  seed  freely,  but  is  easily  propagated 
from  side  shoots. 

A.  aspera  is  a  half-shrubby  species, 
wilh  deeply  cut  and  wrinkled  leaves  and 
creamy  flowers,  purplish  outside.  It  may 
be  used  in  vases  and  hanging  baskets,  the 
pink  buds  being  pretty.  Cuttings  strike 
readily  in  heat. 

A.  aureola  is  of  shrubby  habit,  i  to  z 
ft.  in  height,  with  handsome  orange  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches.  Cut- 
tings.    Syn.  A. grandijtora. 

A.  leptorhiza  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
annuals  we  grow,  with  abundance  of  rich 
orange  flowers,  as  is  also  A.  brcviscapa, 
which  likes  a  sunny  position.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  air,  the  plant 
being  treated  as  a  hardy  annual.  A  sunny 
sp>ot  should  be  chosen,  and  the  seedlings 
well  thinned.— K. 

AEENABIA  {Sand-wort).— \  numer- 
ous family  of  rock  and  mountain  plants,  of 
vast  distribution  over  northern  and  alpine 
ranges,  and  in  temperate  countries.  Few' 
kinds  are  in  gardens,  and  these  are  dwarf 
plants,  easy  to  grow. 

A.  balearica  {Creeping  Saadji/ort).—\ 
pretty  liiile  plant,  which  coats  rocks  and 
stones  with  verdure,  and  scatters  over  the 
green  mantle  countless  white  starry 
flowers.  I'lant  lirmly  in  any  common  soil 
near  the  stones  or  rocks  it  is  to  cover, 
and  it  will  soon  begin  to  clothe  them. 
Flowers  in  spring.  Division,  I  first  used 
it  for  carpels  beneath  tea  roses  at  Grave- 
tye,  and  also  for  low  rough  stone  walls. 
over  which  ii  spreads  in  myriads.  Corsica. 

A.  montana  {Mountain  Sandwort).— 
A  pretty  rock-plant,  having  ihe  habit  of  a 


Mounuin  Suidwon  (Arenuii  irionmna), 

Cerastiuin,  and  fine  large  white  flowers. 
It  is  the  best  of  the  lai^e  Sandworts,  and 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  rock- 
plants,  being  hardy  and  free.  France. 
Seed  or  division. 
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A.  norw^ca  is  one  of  the  best  kinds, 
forming  dense  cushions  about  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  covered  with  large  white 
flowers  throughout  the  summer.  A  fine 
alpine  pla.ni.     Norway. 

A.  paipnr&scens  {Purplish  Sandiuori). 
— An  interesting  kind  with  purplish 
flowers,  on  a  dwarf  tufted  mass  ol  smooth 

r Dinted  leaves.  It  is  plentiful  over  the 
yrenean  mountains,  hardy,  and,  like  the 
omer  kinds,  increased  by  seed  or  division. 
It  should  be  associated  in  the  rock-garden 
with  the  smallest  plants. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other 
species,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  5nd  among 
them  plants  of  such  garden  value  as  those 
named  above. 

ABETHUSA.— ^.  bulbosa  is  a  beautiful 
American  hardy  Orchid,  which  grows  in 
wet  meadows  or  bog-land,  blossoming  in 
May  and  June.  Each  plant  bears  a  bright 
rose-purple  flower  that  shows  well  on  its 
bed  of  Sphagnum,  Cranberry,  and  Sedge. 
The  little  bulbs  grow  in  a  mossy  mat 
formed  by  the  roots  and  decaying  herbage 
of  plants  and  moss.  In  cultivation  it  re- 
quires the  samesoil,and  the  leaf  must  be  as 
well  matured  as  possible,  A  shady  moisi 
spot  with  a  northern  exposure  is  best,  and 
the  soil  should  be  a  mixture  of  well -rotted 
manure  and  Sphagnum.  During  winter, 
protect  the  bed  with  some  cover,  for  it  is 
not  so  hardy  in  gardens  as  in  its  bog  home. 

ABOEMONE  {/-/Tf A/y  Pt^^).-  Hand  ■ 
some  Poppy-like  plants,  said  to  be  peren- 
nial, but  perishmg  on  moist  soils  after 
the  first  year.  As  ihey  come  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  California  and  Mexico, 
and  even  there  grow  on  dry  hill-sides 
and  in  warm  valleys,  their  perishing  here 
may  be  understood.  Usually  about  2  ft. 
high,  they  have  large  white  flowers  4  in. 
across  with  a  bunch  of  yellow  stamens 
in  the  centre.  They  require  a  warm 
loam,  and  go  with  the  choicest  annual 
flowers.  The  kinds  mostly  grown  are 
A.  tnexicana,  A.  grandifiora,  and  A. 
kispida,  which  are  so  much  alike  in  habit 
as  not  to  need  separate  description.   Seed 

AEISTOTELIA— -4.  waf?  wis  a  hardy 
Chilian  shrub  of  the  Lime  Tree  family,  1 
chiefly  esteemed  for  its  handsome  ever- 
green foliage.  The  pea-like  berries  are  at 
first  dark  purple  but  eventually  black. 
There  is  a  variegated  form,  but  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  the  species.  Commoner  in 
southern  Ireland  than  in  England. 

/^  ABISTOLOCHIA  {Dutchman's  Pipe). 

•^  — -Chmbing  Birth*orts  of  curious  form  of 
flower,  and  etTective  in  foliage.  A.  Sipko 
is  generally  used  as  a  wall-plant,  but  is  . 
finer  for  covering  bowers,  or    for    clam- 


bering up  trees  or  over  stumps.  A. 
iomenlosa  is  smaller,  distinct  in  its  lone 
of  green,  and  useful  in  like  ways  ;  both 
plants  are  N.  American,  growing  with 
freedom  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  The 
family  is  a  large  one,  mainly  tropical,  but 
some  of  the  forms  go  into  northern  coun- 
tries.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

ABHEBIA  ( Thrift,  Sea  An*).— Rock 
and  shore  plants  of  the  Statice  order. 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  common 
A.  vulgaris  (Thrift).  This  native  of  our 
shores,  and  of  the  tops  of  the  Scottish 
mountains,  is  very  pretty,  with  its  flowers 
of  soft  lilac  or    white    springing    from 


Th=  Turicd  Thrift  (Amicrii  cupitou). 

cushions  of  grass-like  leaves  ;  but  the 
deep  rosy  form,  rarely  seen  wild,  best 
deserves  cultivation.  It  is  useful  for  the 
spring  garden,  for  banks  or  borders  in 
shrubberies,  for  edgings,  and  for  the  rock- 
garden,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division. 
As  old  plants  do  not  bloom  so  long 
as  ^ung  ones,  occasional  replanting  is 
desirable.  In  addition  to  the  white 
variety  and  the  old  dark  red  one,  there 
are  Crimson  Gem  and  Laucheana,  the 
flowers  intense  pink.  A.  caspitosa  is  a 
rose-coloured  kmd  from  the  south  of 
Europte,  5,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Its  flower-heads,  each  from  |  in.  to  1  in.  in 
diameter,  are  borne  on  slender  stems  I  10 
2  in.  high,  from  June  to  September.  The 
leaves  are  in  dense  tufts,  with  a  branching 
woody  root-stock.  A  rock-garden  plant, 
thriving  in  any  well-drained,  rather  poor, 
sandy  loam ;  in  wet  weather  it  is  apt  to 
damp  off  at  the  neck  in  rich  soil.  Seed. 
A.  cephalotes  (Great  Thrift)  is  one  of  the 
best  hai^y  flowers  from  South  Europe  and 
South  Africa,  and  should  be  in  every  good 
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border  and  rock-garden  among  the  laller 
plants.  Hardy  on  free  and  well-drained 
soils,  it  now  and  then  perishes  in  hard 
winters,  especially  on  cold  soils.  It  varies 
a  little  from  seed  which  is  easily  raised, 
but  all  the  forms  are  worth  growing.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  readily  got  from 
division.  This  species  and  its  forms  have 
flowers  much  larger  than  the 


bright  primrose-yellow,  with  five  black 
spots  on  the  corolla,  which  gradually  fade 
and  finally  disappear.  It  is  hardy  either 
on  the  rock-garden  or  in  a  well-drained 
border,  and  prefers  partial  shade.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Northern 
Persia,  and  though  long  introduced  is 
still  among  the  rarest  of  hardy  flowers. 
Young  plants  bloom  long,  which  adds  to 


ilum  (DTicon'i  Moulh), 


Thrift.  A.  setacta  is  an  alpine  species,  i 
with  little  globose  heads  of  pmk  flowers  so 
numerous  as  almost  to  conceal  the  plant 
on  flower-stems  from  i  to  3  in.  high. 
This  and  A.juncea  are  found  in  the  S. 
of  France  on  barren  stony  mounds  and 
on  elevated  tablelands. 

A3XEBlA.iPropAet~Ji<nvtr).-~k  hand- 
some and  distinct  perennial  herb,  I  ft.  to 
18  in.  high.     A.  eckioides  has  flowers  of  a 


their  charms.  Cuttings.  A.  Griffithi  is 
a  tender  annual,  and  though  pretty  not  so 
valuable  as  A.  cchioidts.  -an,  '™"> 

ABONIA.— A  small  group  of  shrubs 
allied  to  Pyrus,  but  distinct  in  aspect,  to 
my  taste  very  pretty  when  grouped,  but 
so  slender  and  fragile  that  mixed  in  the 
ordinary  way  they  give  little  elTect,  whereas 
massed  they  are  charming  both  in  flower 
and    in    fine   colour   of    leaf  in   autumn. 
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Three  kinds  of  easy  culture  are  nigra, 
arbutifolia,  BXid  floribunda. 

ABTEMI8IA  {Wormwood). -^Htxhs 
and  low  bushes  covering  a  large  part  of 
the  surface  of  northern  and  arid  regions. 
Though  often  poor  weeds,  some  have  a 
use  in  gardens,  though  rarely  for  their 
flowers.  A.  anetkijolia  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  herbaceous  perennials,  5  ft.  in 
height.  A,  annua  is  a  graceful  plant 
with  tall  stems  5  or  6  ft.  high,  the  foliage 
fine,  and  the  flowers  not  showy  in  elegant 
panicles.  The  hue  is  a  fresh  and  pleas- 
mg  green,  and  the  plant  is  a  graceful 
centre  of  a  flower-bed  or  group.  Other 
kinds,  like  A,  alpina  and  A.  frigida,  be- 
long to  an  alpine  group  which  is  at  home 
in  the  rock-garden,  while  there  are  many 
taller  herbaceous  and  half-woody  plants 
of  a  silvery  hue,  such  as  A,  Stelleriana, 
A,  cana^  A.  maritima,  and  some  with 
handsome  Fern-like  foliage,  as  A,  tan- 
acetifolia, 

ABUM  {Cuckoo  Pint),  —  Tuberous 
rooted  herbaceous  plants  of  distinct  form, 
of  which  some  from  South  Europe  are 
hardy,  and  of  interest  in  our  gardens. 
They  thrive  best  in  warm  borders  and 
about  the  sunny  side  of  garden  walls. 
Some  nine  or  ten  kinds  are  found  in  South 
Europe,  two  coming  as  far  north  as  our 
own  country.  They  have,  when  in  bloom, 
a  very  offensive  odour  of  carrion. 

A.  crinitmn  {Dragon's  Mouth).^TYi\s 
plant  when  in  flower  is  very  grotesque, 
from  the  singular  shape  of  its  broad 
speckled  spathe.  The  leaves  are  cut 
into  deep  segments,  and  the  leaf-stalks, 
overlapping  each  other,  form  a  sort  of 
spurious  stem  i  ft.  or  14  in.  high,  marbled 
and  spotted  with  purplish-black.  Warm 
borders,  fringes  of  shrubberies,  or  beds  of 
the  smaller  sub-tropical  plants  suit  it  best. 
Division  of  tubers. 

A.  Dracttncttltts  {Dragons,  Snake 
Plant),  from  South  Europe,  attains  a 
height  of  2  to  3  ft.  ;  the  leaves  large  ;  the 
stalks  and  stem  of  a  fleshy  colour,  deeply 
mottled  with  black.  It  loves  best  a  comer 
to  itself  in  sandy  loam  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall.  Many  would  not  care  for  a 
plant  having  such  an  odour.     Division. 

A.  itaJicmn  {Italian  Arum)  is  larger 
than  our  native  Arum  ;  the  veins  blotched 
with  yellow.  As  the  leaves  come  very 
early  in  the  season,  they  are  attractive. 
In  the  autumn,  when  they  have  died 
away,  the  clusters  of  scarlet  berries,  on 
foot-stalks  10  in.  or  12  in.  long,  are  showy. 
The  true  use  for  it  is  as  a  naturalised 
plant,  or  in  the  shrubbery. 

Anindinaria.    See  Bambusa. 

ABUNDO    {Great   Reed).—\m^on2in\ 


Grasses  of  fine  form,  sometimes  of  great 
height.  A.  conspicua  {New  Zealand  Reed) 
is  a  Grass  of  noble  form — a  companion 
for  the  Pampas  Grass,  especially  in  the 
western  and  southern  counties  and  on 
light  soils.  In  fine  deep  loams  it  reaches 
a  height  of  nearly  12  ft.,  but  perishes 
from  cold  or  other  causes  on  many  soils. 
It  flowers  before  the  Pampas  Grass. 
It  likes  plenty  of  water  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or 
division.  A,  Donax  {Great Reed)  is  the 
Great  Reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  a  noble 
plant  on  good  soils,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land making  canes  10  ft.  high,  in  rich 
soil,  but  in  our  country  it  has  suffered 
much  in  recent  severe  winters.  Its  varie- 
gated variety  is  of  some  value  for  the 
flower  garden,  and  is  nearly  hardy  in 
the  southern  counties.  A.  Phragmites 
{Common  Reed)  is  the  native  marsh  plant, 
6  ft.  or  more  high,  bearing  when  in  flower  a 
large,  handsome,  spreading,  purplish  pan- 
icle. It  is  an  excellent  cover  for  water 
birds.  There  is  a  good  variegated  form 
which  has  more  claims  as  a  plant  for  the 
waterside. 

A&A33lt\JfiL{Asarabacca). — Curiouslittle 
plants  resembling  Cyclamens  in  their 
leaves,  but  of  little  value  except  as 
curiosities,  or  as  wood  plants  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  A.  canadense  is  the  Canadian 
Snakeroot,  which  bears  in  spring  curious 
brownish-purple  flowers,  the  roots  being 
strongly  aromatic,  like  Ginger.  A,  vir- 
ginicum  is  the  Heart  Snake-root,  its  leaves 
thick  and  leathery,  with  the  upper  surface 
mottled  with  white.  A.  caudatum  is  from 
Oregon,  and  much  like  the  others  in  habit, 
but  the  divisions  of  the  flower  have  long 
tail-like  appendages.  A,  europcBum  is  the 
Asarabacca,  the  flowers  greenish,  about 
\  in.  long,  and  close  to  the  ground, 

ASCLBPIAS  {Milk-weed,  Silk-weed), 
— A  large  genus  of  strong  growing  herb- 
aceous perennials,  few  of  which  are 
adapted  for  the  flower  garden,  as  they  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  room,  and  are  not 
attractive.  They  thrive  in  a  light  or  peaty 
soil  and  may  be  increased  by  division. 
A.  acuminata  has  red  and  white  flowers. 
A.  amana,  purple ;  A,  Comuti  (the 
common  Milk-weed) — also  known  as  A, 
syriaca — grows  vigorously  to  a  height  of 
4  ft,  and  bears  umbels  of  deep  purple 
fragrant  flowers,  of  which  bees  seem  to 
be  fond.  A.  incamata  (the  Swamp 
Milk-weed)  is  a  good  waterside  plant 
with  rose-purple  flowers.  A,  quadrifolia 
(Four-leaved  Milk-weed)  bears  fragrant 
terminal  heads  of  lilac-white  flowers 
early  in  the  summer.  A.  purpurascens 
is  also  a    waterside  plant  with    purple 
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flowers.  A.  rubra  (the  Red  Milk-weed) 
is  a  distinct  tall-growing  plant  with  long 
bright  green  foliage,  and  large  umbels  of 
purple- red  flowers.  A.  tuberosa  (the 
Butterfly  Silk-weed)  is  the  prettiest 
species,  with  its  clusters  of  showy  bright 
orange-red  (lowers  in  the  autumn.  Good 
flowering  plants  may  be  obtained  from 
seed  in  three  years,  but  it  is  mostly 
increased  by  dividing  the  tubers.  This 
species  hkes  sandy  soil  and  a  warm 
situation,  ^.ifiin'ir^a/ii (Variegated  Milk- 
weed) has  dense  umbels  of  handsome 
white  flowers  with  a  reddish  centre.  The 
downy  stems  reach  a  height  of  2  to  4  ft., 
and  are  mottled  with  purple. 

ABIHINA  {Virginian  Papirw).  —  h 
North  American  shrub,  or  low  tree  of  the 
Custard  Apple  family.  A.  triloba  forms  a 
small  tree,  with  dull  purple  flowers,  about 


2  in.  across.  It  bears  froiis  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  ;  hence 
the  name.  Sometimes  grown  against 
a  wall  in  this  country,  but  hardy  as  a 
standard,  at  least  about  London. 

ASPABAQU8.— Herbaceous  plants  or 
climbers  of  the  Lily  Order,  of  tine  habit 
with  elegant  leaves.  ThevigorousandtalM. 
Broussoneti  is  quite  hardy  in  warm  sandy 
soil  and  so  are  A.  Unuifolius  and  others. 


The  common  Asparagus  is  as  good  as  any, 
and  a  tuft  or  group  of  it  is  gracefiil  in  a 
border  of  flowers  or  a  bed  of  fine-leaved 

A8PEBULA   {Stueet    Woodruff).— A. 

odorata,  which  belongs  to  the  same  family 

as  the  Coffee  Plant,  is  abundant  in  many 

parts  of  Britain,  and  worthy  of  the  garden 

or  shrubbery,  especially  in  districts  where 

it  does  not  occur  wild.     Its  stems  and 

leaves  give  off  a  fragrant  hay-like  odour 

when  dried  ;  and  in  May  the  small  white 

flowers,  dotted  over  the  tufts  of  whorled 

leaves,  are  pretty.     Il  is  sometimes  used 

as  an  edging  to  beds  in  cottage  gardens, 

and  it  goes  prettily  with   some  of  the 

smaller  Ivies,  in  forming  edgings  about 

I   rocky   banks   and   borders.      A.    aeurea 

setosa  {A.   orientalis)   is   a   pretty  hardy 

I   blue    annual,    flowering    in     April     and 

I   May.     Sow  seed  in  the  previous  autumn. 

,   A.  cynanchica  is  a  rosy-red  perennial,  and 

I   a  good  bank  or   rough    rock-planl.      A. 

kexaphylla  isa  tall  slender  white-flowered 

:      ASFHODELINE.— Plantsnearlyallied 

I  to  the  following,  but  the  stems  of  Aspho- 
I  delus  are  leafless,  white  in  Asphodeline 
'  the  leaves  are  produced  on  erect  stems. 
About  si.\  kinds  are  in  cultivation,  the 
best-known  being  A.  lulea,  which  grows 
about  3  ft.  high,  with  yellow  flowers  in 
dense  clustered  spikes.  A.  taurica  has 
white  flowers,  on  stems  1  to  2  ft.  high. 
A.  liburtuca  {A.  crelica)  and  A.  tenuior 
have  yellow  flowers  in  loose  racemes, 
A.  damascena  has  white  blossoms  in 
dense  racemes,  and  A.  brevieauUs  has 
yellow  flowers  in  loose  racemes.  These 
all  thrive  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  used  in  bold  masses  with 
good  effect  among  other  tall  plants. 

ASPH0DELU8  [AspAodel'i.—TMhexous 
plants  of  the  Lily  order,  with  spiked 
flowers  and  not  of  a  high  order  of  beauty, 
thriving  in  any  free  garden  soil.  The 
best-known  is  the  bold  A.  ramttsus,  a 
South  European  species,  familiar  in 
most  old  herbaceous  plant  borders,  but 
better  fitted  for  the  shrubbery.  Other 
kinds  are  A.  fisiulosus  and  ttnuifolius, 
with  white  flowers,  the  plant  growing 
from  i^  to  3  ft.  high.  TTie  last-named 
kind  has  delicate  feathery  foliage.  A. 
inlicus,  the  Cretan  Asphodel,  has  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  an  easily  cultivated  border 

ASPIDIUM  {5A»«W  tfr  Wood  Fern).— 
This  family  now  embraces  the  Poly- 
stichum  and  some  species  of  Lastrea. 
There  are  numerous  hardy  kinds,  among 
them  the  Male  Fern  {A.  Filix-mas)  and 
the  Prickly  Shield  Fern.  These  thrive 
r.  G 
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similarly  confined  if  given  plenty  of  water 
in  hot  dry  weather.  Either  alone  or  in 
groups  they  have  a  fine  effect,  as  an  under- 
growth to  trees  in  the  pleasure-ground  or 
in  the  shadier  parts  of  the  garden,  and 
arc  evergreen.  Their  varieties  are  endless, 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  named  sorts  of 
A.  aculcalum  and  fifty  of  A.  Filix-mas 
being  enumerated  in  trade  lists.  The 
smaller  and  more  delicate  kinds  require 
some  care.  A.  aculeatum  succeeds  best 
in  rich  loam,  with  sand  and  leaf-mould, 
well  drained,  and  so  does  the  Male  Fern. 
The  bolder  Ferns  of  this  group  give  fine 
cool  effects  in  rightly  chosen  spots  in  and 
near  the  flower-garden. 

ASPLEinTTM(6>S/<'^Ha'or/}.— The  fine 
dark  green  colour  and  free-growing  cha- 
racter of  most  of  the  Spleenwort  Ferns  give 
them  distinct  value.  The  best  soil  for  them 
is  a  well-drained  mixture  of  peat,  sand, 
andloam,  in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  flower- 
ing shrubs,  such  as  Kalmias  and  Andro- 
medas,  thrive.  A.  Adianlum  nigrum 
(the  black  Spleenwort)  would  be  at  home 
amongst  hardy  Azaleas,  as  they  lose  their 
foliage  in  winter,  and  the  Spleenwort  would 
then  carpet  the  surface.  The  shade 
of  Azaleas  in  the  summer,  if  not  planted 
too  thickly,  would  suit  this  Spleenwort, 
which,  when  wild, fringes  copses  or  is  found 
on  hedge-banks,  where  it  gets  a  little  pro- 
tection from  the  summer  sun.  The  various 
smaller  species  of  this  genus  belong 
more  to  the  choice  fernery  than  to  the 
flower  garden,  unless  when  we  are  happy 
in  having  old  walls  near  or  around  it, 
often  so  congenial  a  home  for  the  smaller 
rock -ferns. 

ASTEB  {S/arworl,  Michaelmas  Daisy). 
— Hardy  perennial  plants  of  much  beauty 


is  charming  in  the  autumn  days,  and 
their  variety  of  colour,  of  form,  and 
of  bud  and  blossom  is  delightful. 
For  the  most  part  Siarworts  are  regard- 
less of  cold  or  rain.  Less  showy  than 
the  Chrysanthemum,  they  are  more  re- 
fined in  colour  and  form.  Even  where  not 
introduced  into  the  flower  garden,  ihey 
should  always  be  grown  for  cutting  ;  and 
they  are  excellent  for  forming  bold  groups 
to  cover  the  bare  ground  among  newly- 
planted  shrubs.  Nothing  can  be  more 
easy  to  cultivate.  The  essential  point  is  to 
get  the  distinct  kinds,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  best  that  flower  in  early 
October  —  Aster  amellus,  acris,  cassu- 
bicus,  lurbinellus^  Chapmani,  versicolor, 
pulchellus,  cordifolius,  ehgans,  Reevesi, 
discolor,  laxus,  horizontalis,  ericoides, 
Shorli^  multiflorus,  dumosus,  Curtisi, 
lavis,  lonei/olius,  coccineus,  sericeus, 
Nova-Angla,  Nova-Belgii,  purticeus,  and 
vimineus.  Every  year  adds  to  our 
autumn -blooming  hardy  plants,  and  a 
choice  of  Starworts  may  be  made  by 
autumn  visits  to  collections.  As  yet 
gardeners  seldom  lookat  general  effects — 
at  the  whole  of  things.  The  flowers  arc  so 
dear  to  them  that  the  garden,  as  a  picture, 
isleft  to  chance,and  hence  there  is  so  much 
ugliness  and  formality  in  gardens,  to  those 
at  least  who  regard  the  robe  as  more  than 
the  buttons.  Some  years  ago  Starworts 
were  rarely  seen  except  in  bundles  in 
botanic  gardens.  Since  the  hardy  flower 
revival,  ihey  have  become  more  frequent 
in  collections,  but  as  yet  they  have  no 
important  place  in  gardens  generally,  and 
we  may  often  still  see  them  tied  in 
bundles,  though  the  effective  way  ol 
grouping  is  so  clear  and  simply  carried 
out.  The  bad  effect  of  stakmg  and 
bundling  may  be  wholly  got  rid  of,  if  the 

Elants  were  supported  and  relieved  by  the 
ushes,  and  their  flowers  massed  above 
them  hereand  there.  Asters,  dwarfer  than 
the  shrubs  among  which  we  place  them, 
arc  not  less  valuable,  as  they  help  to  give 
light  and  shade,  and  to  avoid  the  common 
way  of  setting  plants  to  a  face  as  if  they 
were  so  many  bricks.  This  is  not  the 
only  way  of  growing  these  hardiest  of 
northern  flowers,  but  it  is  a  charming  one, 
and  it  lights  up  the  garden  with  a  new 
loveliness  of  refined  colour. 

Of  recent  years  many  seedling  forms 
have  been  raised  and  named,  but  in  no 
case  are  these  so  good  as  the  best  of  the 
wild  species,  such  as  amellus,  acris 
and  cordifolius. 

ASTILBE  {Goaf  s  Beard).— A.  vigorous 
group  of  chiefly  tall-branching  herbaceous 
perennials.     The  robust   kinds    resemble 
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the  Spirjeas  of  the  Aruncus  group,  but  are 
bolder,  and  perhaps  better  suited  for  the   | 
margin  ofwater.     There  are  eight  kinds  in   : 
cultivation,  the  best  known  of  which  are  A. 
japonUa  and  A.  rivularis.     Moist  places   ' 
in  the  wild  garden  are  most  suitable  for  ■ 
A.  decandra,  A.   rivularis,  A.   rubra,  A.   ■ 
Lemoinei,  and  A.  Thunbergi,  the  last  being 
also   known    as    Spiraa.    These    plants 
group    well,  and   the  handsome  foliage 
makes  healthy  undergrowth,  over  which 
the  tall  plumes  of  white  or  red  flowers 
tower  with  good  effect.     Division  of  the 
roots,  and  some  by  the  runners. 

A  recently  introduced  kind  is  the  vigor-   . 
ous   and    handsome    A,   Davidii,    with  j 
mauve  coloured  flowers  on  stems  about 
6  feet  high.     It  is  a  fine  perennial.  i 

A8TEAOALnS(;l/i/,i  Frfc/i).— A  large 
family  of  alpine  and  perennial  leguminous 


by  the  fresh  green  foliage.  A.  adsurgens 
is  dwarf,  with  numbers  of  violet- carmine 
Rowers.  A.  -vaginalus  succeeds  in  an  ex- 
posed position  in  any  ordinary  border.  The 
showy  deep  violet-purple  flowers  are  borne 
in  dense  erect  clusters  for  a  long  lime. 

ASTEANTIA  {,Master-wori).~T\y^%t. 
herbs  are  amongst  umbelliferous  plants, 
and  consist  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
true  species,  all  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Southern  Europe.    The  two  most  distinct 


the  largest  flower  of  any,  the  colour  clear 
pink  ;  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
straggling,  and  the '  flowers  smell  un- 
pleasantly of  sour  milk.  A  third  species 
IS  A.  Biebersieini ;  in  some  of  its 
characters  it  is  intermediate  between  the 
other  two.     Its  habit  is  good  and  com- 


plants,  not  many  of  which  are  valuable 
for  [he  garden.  The  best  are  rock-plants, 
but  they  grow  freely  on  the  level  ground 
in  borders,  A.  monspessulanus  is  useful 
for  the  from  of  borders  and  for  the  rock 
garden.  The  vigorous  shoots  are  pros- 
trate, so  that  it  is  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage when  its  long  heads  of  crimson  and 
rosy  flowers  droop  over  rocks.  It  grows 
well  in  any  soil.  There  are  several 
varieties.  A.  Oitobryckis  (Saintfoin  Milk 
Vetch)  is  a  handsome  species  from  South 
Europe  and  Siberia  (m  some  varieties 
spreading,  and  in  others  about  iSin.high), 
with  racemes  of  purplish- crimson  flowers  in 
June.  It  thrives  well  on  any  good  loam. 
A.  dasy^loitis  is  well  suited  for  the  rock- 
garden.  Its  numerous  showy  flower- 
heads,  of  a  clear  bright  purple,  are  set  oFT 


pad,  and  it  flowers  freely.  There  are 
two  or  three  smaller  species,  the  coni- 
monest  of  whichis-4,  minor,  ofien  brought 
from  the  Alps  by  collectors.  The  Astran- 
tias  have  a  quaint  beauty  of  their  own  ; 
they  are  not  showy,  nor  particular 
about  soil  or  aspect.  They  are  easily 
established  in  woodland  walks  where  the 
growth  of  weeds  is  not  too  rank. — 
C.  W.  D. 

ATHTBIUM  (Lady  /Vr«).— Beautiful 
hardy  Ferns,  which  A.  FUix-famina  may 
be  taken  to  represent.  They  like  a  compost 
of  loam,  leaf-inould,  and  peat,  mixed  in 
about  equal  proportions,  with  the  addition 
of  some  sharp  sand.  They  reijuire  abun- 
dance of  water  during  their  growing 
period,  but  not  in  winter,  because  all  the 
varieties  are  deciduous,  the  ground  at 
G  G  2 
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that  period  being  wet  enough  naturally. 
Among  many  fine  hardy  evergreen  and 
herbaceous  plants  Lady  Ferns  might  be 
planted  with  advantage  ;  they  will  thrive 
in  a  little  shade  where  protected  from 
drying  winds.    There  are  many  beautiful 

Atngene.    See  Clematis. 

AUBEIETIA  (Purple  Rock  Cress).— A 
charming  group  of  rock  plants  from  the 
mountains  of  South  Europe.  There  are 
many  varieties  in  gardens,  but  probably 
all  may  be  reduced  to  some  half-dozen 
species,  whilst  all  are  beautiful.  The  oldest 
is  called  A.  purpurea.  Then  there  is  what 
is  called  deltoidea,  and  the  free-branching 


Aubrtetias  perfectly.  They  make  neat  edg- 
ings, and  may  be  used  as  such  with  good 
effect.  There  are  one  or  two  variegated 
varieties.  Aubrielias  are  easy  to  naturalise 
in  rocky  places,  and  may  be  easily  got 
from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by  division. 

AUOUBA.— Evergreen  berry-bearing 
shrubs  of  the  Dogwood  order,  which 
brighten  gardens  in  winter,  ft  is  one  of 
the  best  shrubs  for  planting  under  trees,  as 
its  strong  fleshy  roots  enable  it  to  live  where 
other  shrubs  would  starve.  It  may  be  safely 
removed  at  midsummer  or  midwinter,  but 
requires  shelter  and  shade.  To  get  a  good 
crop  of  berries,  plant  malesabout  3oft.apart 
amongthe  ordinary  forms.  Smoke  and  dust 


variety  of  it  known  as  Eyrei,  which  has 
large  violet-purple  flowers.  We  have  also 
grandiflora,  with  a  lax  habit,  a  pretty 
rock-plant.  Then  we  have  Leichttini, 
Mooreana,  Columnar,  and  Campbdli ;  but 
(he  names  of  the  species  are  too  numerous 
in  this  fomily,  and  are  often  only  varieties 
from  different  localities.  Some,  like  Dr. 
Mules,  Beauty  of  Baden  and  W.  Ingrant, 
are  of  higher  value  as  garden  plants. 

The  Aubrietia  is  excellent  as  a  wall- 
plant.  We  need  only  sow  the  seed  in  any 
mossy  or  earthy  chinks  in  autumn  or 
spring,  indeed  they  will  sow  themselves 
on  walls,  and  often  bloom  on  the 
sunny  sides  in  February.  Rock-gardens, 
stony   places,    and    sloping    banks    suit 


:iEU  (AubHelil). 

I   seem  to  have  slight  effect  upon  Aucubas, 
making  them  valuable  for  town  gardens. 
The  variegated  form  is  more  vigorous  and 
I   rapid  in  growth  than  the  green  or  plain- 
leaved  variety,  though  we  ha\e  now  many 
,  tine    green  forms    extremely    handsome 
I    when  in  good  berry. 

!  AgATilJA  (Swamp  Honeysuckle).— 
I  These  are  beautiful  upland  and  bog  shrubs 
I  from  North  America,  and,  if  only  as  a  rehef 
from  the  heaviness  of  Rhododendrons, 
I  their  graceful  growth  is  precious.  There 
I  is  nothing  in  the  open  garden  so  charm- 
ing as  old  Azalea  bushes  in  flower,  with 
I  their  branches  in  table-like  tiers  ;  but 
I  the  brilliant  tints  always  seem  most  elTec- 
I  live  in  the  subdued  light  of  a  shady  wood, 
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and  happily  few  shrubs  flower  better  in 
partial  shade  than  Azaleas.  They  like 
shelter,  even  from  southerly  winds,  and 
peaty  soil  suits  them  best,  though  they 
grow  well  in  loam. 

The  hardy  Azaleas,  called  Ghent 
Azaleas,  have  sprung  chiefly  from  the 
wild  kinds  of  North  America  —  A. 
nudiftora,  A.  calendulacea,  and  A.  ■viscosa. 
These  and  A.  pontica  have  been  so 
hybridised  with  the  wild  Aialea  of  South 
Euro]>e  thai  we  have  a  race  in  which 
the  colours  of  the  various  species  are 
blended  and  diversified  in  a  great  variety 
of  tints,  and  [hey  all  intercross  so  freely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  a  variety 
identical  with  any  of  the  wild  species. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Latin  names  were  given 
to  every  fine  variety,  but  they  could  soon 
be  numbered  by  the  hundred  from  Belgian 
gardens  alone.  Now  very  few  sorts  are 
named.  Every  variation  of  tint,  from  the 
most  fiery  scarlets  to  delicate  pinks, 
whiles,  and  dark  and  pale  yellows,  is  lo 
be  had  in  Ghent  Azaleas,  a  very  beautiful 
one  being  the  pure  white  Mrs.  Anthony 
W'aterer.  Of  late  years  there  has  sprung 
up  a  new  race  with  double  Hose-in-hose 
flowers,  collectively  called  the  Narcissi- 
flora  group,  the  chief  sorts  of  which 
numljer  about  a  score — Graf  von  Meran, 
one  of  the  first,  being  still  among  the  best 
yellows.   A  Califomian  species,  named  A. 


as  a  foreground  to  a  mass  of  the  tall 
kinds.  The  Chinese  A.  amana,  with 
small  magenta  flowers,  common  enough 
in  greenhouses,  is  quite  hardy  in  mild 
localities  and  rich  in  bold  masses.  The 
Chinese  A.  indica,  the  ordinary  Azalea  of 
greenhouses,   is   hardy   in   many   places. 


occidentalism  is  distinct  from  the  deciduous 
Azaleas,  as  it  flowers  after  the  other/  are 
past.  It  has  bunches  of  fragrant  white 
Rowers  and  broad  foliage.  A.  mollis,  a 
dwarf  deciduous  shrub  from  Japan  and 
China,  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
kinds,  yellow,  salmon-red,  and  orange- 
scarlet  being  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is 
hardy,  and  being^dwarf  may  be  grouped 


hardy  evergreen  shrub,  also  (\ 
with  white  flowers,  large  and  open,  like 
A.  indica.  It  grows  from  5  ft,  to  6  ft. 
high,  and  Loudon  states  that  in  Cornwall, 
on  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  estate  at  Carclew, 
it  was  planted  in  hedges,  which  flowered 
magnificently  without  the  slightest  pro- 

AZABA.— Distinct  andgraceful  Chilian 

shrubs,  nearly  hardy  in  fa\'ourable  soils. 
On  east  or  west  walls  they  flower  freely  ; 
while  in  the  southern  counties,  a  I  least, 
they  do  well  in  the  open.  Well'drained 
loam  and  the  partial  shade  of  taller  shrubs 
suit  them.  A.  Gillesi  is  probably  the  most 
handsome,  its  toothed  leaves  resembling 
in  colour  and  texture  those  of  the  Holly, 
with  the  branches  tinged  with  red.  Both 
in  the  open  air  and  under  glass  it  blooms 
in  late  autumn  and  winter,  the  flowers 
small,  and  resembling  golden  catkins. 
A.  celastrina  has  rather  smaller  leaves, 
and  yellow  blossoms.  A.  inUgri/olia 
has  drooping  spikes  of  fragrant  yellou' 
blossoms,  wnich  form  a  dense  btish  a 
few  feet  in  height.  A.  microphylla  is 
a  graceful  evergreen  shrub,  with  many 
small  flowers,  succeeded  in  autumn  by 
small  orange-red  berries.  The  best  place 
for  it  is  a  sheltered  position,  not  too  low. 
Among  other  kinds  are  A.  dentata,  a 
quick  grower ;  and  A.  serrala,  with 
prettily  serrated  leaves,  and  umbels  of 
yellow  blossoms. 

AZOLLA.— .^.  Caroliniana  is  a  very 
small  and  curious  water-plant,  which  floats 
on  water  quite  free  of  soil,  the  tufts  of 
delicate  green  leaves  like  tiny  emeralds. 
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During  summer  it  will  grow  out-of-doors, 
and  then  becomes  bronzed,  and  perhaps  it 
is  prettier  when  light  green,  as  it  is  in  the 
greenhouses  or  window.  Syn.  A,  rubra. 
A,  pinnata  is  a  distinct  species. 

BABIANA  {^Baboon-roof). — Charming 
bulbs  of  the  Iris  order,  from  South 
Africa,  allied  to  Sparaxi^  and  Tritonia, 
but  having  broader  foliage,  often  hairy 
and  plaited ;  they  grow  from  6  to  12  in. 
high,  with  spikes  of  sometimes  sweetly 
scented  brilliant  flowers  ranging  in 
colour  from  blue  to  crimson-magenta. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  from  Sep- 
tember to  January,  about  4  in.  deep  and 
2  to  4  in.  apart,  in  light  loamy  soil 
thoroughly  drained,  with  a  due  south 
aspect.  The  early  plantings  make  foliage 
in  autumn,  and  require  protection  of  mats 
against  frost.  Those  planted  later  will 
only  require  a  covering  of  Fern,  which 
should  be  removed  as  the  foliage  appears. 
In  wet  soils  surround  the  bulbs  witn  sand, 
and  raise  the  beds  above  the  level.  Many 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  but  in  the  open 
air  their  growth  is  only  worth  attempting 
in  verv  favoured  spots. 

BAMBUSA  {Bamboo). — There  are  some 
forty  or  more  varieties  of  these  graceful 
woody  Grasses,  which  are  hardy  in  all 
but  the  coldest  parts  of  our  islands, 
though  best  in  sheltered  places.  Grace 
and  elegance  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  Bamboo,  and  in  no  species  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  lovely  group 
of  Phyllostachys,  while  some  of  the 
Arundinarias  will,  if  planted  in  suit- 
able places,  grow  into  dense  thickets  of 
almost  tropical  aspect.  There  are  few 
gardens  in  which  some  sheltered  nook, 
backed  by  evergreens,  might  not  be 
beautified  by  a  feathering  group  of 
Phyllostachys  Henonis  or  nigra  ;  while 
in  the  wilderness  fine  effects  may  be 
produced  by  the  grand  foliage  of  Arun- 
dinaria  Mitaki  or  the  stately  plumes 
of  An  Simoni.  Background  is  the  great 
secret  of  getting  the  best  effect  out  of 
plants  in  which  beauty  of  form  is  the 
dominant  feature ;  and  above  all  let  the 
Bamboos  be  sheltered  from  our  biting 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  as  they 
are  more  deadly  than  frost.  The  softer 
and  moister  westerly  winds,  blow  they 
never  so  hard,  will  do  but  little  damage 
to  plants  which  come  from  such  storm- 
vexed  regions  as  the  coasts  of  China  and 
the  islands  of  Japan.  It  is  important 
that  every  autumn  the  plants  should  be 
well  mulched  with  cow  manure,  and  this 
again  should  be  covered  with  dead  leaves. 
To  prevent  the  latter  from  blowing  away 


it  is  expedient  to  surround  the  plant  or 
group  with  wire  netting.  This  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  keeping  out 
rabbits  and  hares.  The  mulching  pro- 
tects the  roots  from  frost  in  the  winter, 
and  prevents  evaporation  in  summer. 
When  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
established  these  precautions  become  un- 
necessary. 

The  plants  should  only  travel  during 
the  period  when  they  are  at  rest.  They 
will  be  received  therefore  during  the 
late  autumn  or  winter.  If  they  have 
come  from  abroad,  the  balls  of  earth 
round  the  roots  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked ;  they  should  then  be  potted 
and  placed  in  a  cool  house  for  the 
winter ;  the  leaves  syringed  with  rain- 
water twice  a  day,  but  the  roots  should 
not  be  kept  too  wet.  In  this  way  many 
species  will  keep  their  leaves  as  green 
and  fresh  as  if  they  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed ;  but  even  those  that  lose  their 
leaves  will  early  in  February  begin  to 
show  little  fat  buds  that  will  soon  develop 
into  branchlets.  Early  in  May  begin  to 
harden  off  the  plants,  as  you  would 
Geraniums  for  bedding  out,  and,  at  the 
end  of  May,  place  them  in  their  per- 
manent homes. 

When  you  take  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots 
m  any  way.  You  must  not  attempt  to 
comb  them  out  as  you  would  the  roots 
of  trees,  for  they  are  as  brittle  as  glass  : 
place  them  in  the  earth  as  they  are,  and 
they  will  soon  find  their  way  about.  If 
possible  the  newly  planted  Bamboos 
should  be  well  watered  during  growth.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Bamboos  will 
not  show  their  true  characteristics  for 
several  years.  But  by  taking  the  above 
precautions  much  time  will  be  saved,  and 
many  disappointments  avoided.  For  trans- 
planting Bamboos  (from  one  part  of  the 
same  garden  to  another,  not  for  sending 
them  on  a  journey).  May  and  June  are 
perhaps  the  best  months,  though  I  have 
moved  them  without  any  ill  effects  during 
the  whole  summer  up  to  the  end  of 
September.  The  worst  time  is  from 
November  to  March ;  for  the  plants  need 
to  have  made  some  roots  in  their  new 
homes  before  they  can  resist  our  cold 
winters  and  biting  winds.  As  regards 
propagation,  very  little  need  be  said  here, 
for  I  doubt  whether  the  propagation  of 
hardy  Bamboos,  except  by  division,  is 
likely  to  become  a  successAil  industry  in 
this  country. 

Propagation  by  division.  —  The 
best  moment  for  this  operation  is,  in  our 
climate,  the  latter  end  of  April  or  May. 
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The  process  is  very  simple.  The  plants 
should  be  divided  into  clumps  of  two  or 
three  culms  with  their  rhizome,  in  order 
to  insure  a  new  growth  from  the  buds  on 
the  intemodes  of  the  root-stock.  If  the 
tufts  can  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  earth,  so 
much  the  better.  They  should  be  planted 
in  beds  at  distances  of  2  ft.,  carefully 
watered,  and  protected  by  a  top-dressing 
of  well-rotted  cow  manure  and  dead  leaves. 
With  the  same  care  they  may  be  planted 
at  once  in  their  permanent  homes. 

Natives  of  the  Himalayas. 

Arundinaria  racemosa.— This  grows 
about  1 5  feet  high  in  its  own  country.  Stem 
smooth  and  round.  Intemodes  about  2  in. 
apart,  leaves  2  to  4  in.  in  length  and 
narrow,  cross  veins  well  defined.  After 
the  trying  winter  of  1895,  quite  green 
and  fresh  at  Kew  Gardens ;  found  at 
an  elevation  of  12,000  ft.  in  the  N.£. 
Himalayas. 

A.  aristata.  —  A  pretty  variety 
of  moderate  size,  with  purplish  stems 
and  tessellated  leaves.  This  latter 
quality,  also  the  great  altitude  at  which  it 
is  found  in  the  North  Eastern  Himalayas 
— as  high  as  11,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level — indicates  it  as  a  hardy  Bamboo. 

A.  spathiflora. — Anotherhardy  Bamboo 
with  tessellated  leaves,  from  the  Hima- 
layas, where  it  is  found  at  an  altitude  of 
9,000  feet.    Most  of  the  specimens  which 

1  have  seen  grown  under  this  name  in 
English  gardens  are  not  the  true  A, 
spathiflora.  A.falcata  and  A.  Falconert\ 
though  fine  kindfs  in  their  native  country, 
are  not  quite  hardy  in  ours. 

Natives  of  China  and  Japan. 

A.  Portunei. — Three  plants  of  no  rela- 
tionship to  one  another  are  at  present  the 
bearers  of  this  name,  respectively  green, 
silver  variegated,  and  golden  variegated. 
As  there  is  absolutely  no  similarity  be- 
tween them,  I  have  re-named  two  of  them 
kumilis  and  auricoma^  leaving  the  name 
Fortunei  to  the  silver-striped  species 
which  has  the  prior  claim  to  the  title. 

A.  h!liniliB.~A   ^een  species,   about 

2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  round  and  green 
stem,  bright  evergreen  leaves  smooth  on 
both  sides,  4i  in.  long,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  tapering  to  a 
point.  A  very  pretty  plant  to  form  a  car- 
pet, or  isolatea  group  near  rocks.  Syn. 
Bambttsa  gracilis, 

A.  Portunei  foL  var.  —  A  silvery- 
variegated  dwarf  Bamboo  about  3  ft. 
high.  Leaves  about  5  in.  long,  by 
half  or  at  most  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  ;  a  bright  colour  beautifully  striated 


with  white  in  a  young  state,  but  the 
variegation  is  apt  to  fade  in  the  older 
leaves,  which  become  rather  spotty.  A 
strong  runner  at  the  roots. 

A.  auricoma.  —  A  golden  variegated 
dwarf  Bamboo,  taller  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts.  Leaves  striped  with  bright 
yellow,  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  by  i  in.  to 
I J  in.  broad.  Not  a  strong  runner,  but 
a  ibeautiful  and  conspicuous  evergreen 
plant. 

Bambnsa  pumila  (?  Arundinarid), — A 
very  pretty  dwarf  Bamboo  somewhat  like 
Arundinaria  humilis^  but  smaller  in  habit, 
the  leaves  are  less  broad,  shorter,  and  do 
not  taper  so  gradually  to  a  point.  The  teeth 
of  the  serrated  edges  are  less  conspicu- 
ous ;  the  lower  sheaths  are  hardly  so 
hairy,  and  the  nodes  are  less  well  defined 
and  far  less  downy.  The  stem  is  more 
slender. 

Arundinaria  Hindsii.— A  distinct  and 
beautiful  species.  In  its  first  year  with 
me  it  has  ^rown  to  a  height  of  6  ft. 
3  in.,  but  will  evidently  attain  a  greater 
stature.  The  young  dark-green  stems  have 
a  lovely  white  wax  on  them  like  the  bloom 
on  a  Grape.  The  leaves  are  6  in.  long  by 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across  ; 
they  are  thicker  than  in  most  Bamboos. 
The  colour  is  a  beautiful  dark  green,  fairer 
underneath  ;  the  veins  are  conspicuously 
and  beautifully  tessellated. 

A.  Hindsii  yar.  graminea.— A  smaller 
plant  than  the  above,  with  leaves  9  in. 
long  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  yellow  stems;  considered  by  the 
authorities  at  Kew  to  be  another  form 
of  the  same  species.  The  tessellation  of 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  is  not  quite  so 
strongly  marked  as  in  the  tyi>e. 

A.  Japonica.  —  A  fine  and  valuable 
plant,  generally  grown  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Batnbusa  M^tak^,  The  leaves 
are  from  8  in.  to  i  ft.  in  length  by  about 
i^  in.,  sometimes  more,  broad.  The 
upper  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  the 
lower  side  paler,  rather  glaucous  and 
wrinkled  ;  the  edges  are  finely  serrated. 
The  creeping  root-stock  in  well-established 
plants  is  very  active,  so  that  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  plant  plenty  of  room. 

A.  Simoni. — Of  this  fine  species,  at 
Kew,  old-established  plants  have  reached  a 
height  of  18  ft.  The  leaves  are  from  10  in. 
to  1  ft.  long,  slightly  hairy,  lanceolate, 
longitudinally  ribbed,  ending  in  a  long 
narrow  point.  So  far  as  experience  at 
present  goes,  this  is  the  greatest  runner 
of  all  the  hardy  Bamboos.  Its  young 
shoots  will  appear  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  parent  plant.  It  should  be 
planted  apart  in  the  wild  garden,  where  it 
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may  wander  at  pleasure  without  injury  to 
any  neighbour. 

BunDiua  palnuta  (?  Arundinaria).— 
A  beautiful  species,  about  5  ft.  high, 
conspicuous  from  the  size  of  its  lea.ves, 
ivhicn  are  often  used  by  Japanese  peasants 
to  wrap  up  the  bit  of  salt  fish  or  other 
condiment  which  they  eat  with  their  rice. 
These  are  the  chief  beauty  of  the  plant, 
each  ftom  t  ft.  to  13  in.  long  and  3  in.  to 
3^  in.  broad,  tapering  rather  suddenlj"  to 
a  very  fine  point  ;  the  colour  a  vivid 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  glaucous  on 


Anneslty). 

the  lower.  Both  edges  are  serrated. 
The  rhizomes  are  exceedingly  actiie,  and 
travel  far. 

Amndinana  VcatcM  much  resembles 
Bambusa  palmata  in  its  habit,  though  on 
a  far  humbler  scale,  the  plant  being  only 
about  2  ft.  high  and  the  leaves  smaller 
and  more  rounded  at  the  point.  The 
leaves  are  about  7  in,  long  by  about 
2 J  in.  broad,  green  above,  glaucous 
below,  glabrous  and  much  ribbed.  The 
edges  wither  in  winter,  giving  the  plant  a 
variegated  but  shabby  appearance  ;  but 
the  thick  new  foliage  of  spring  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  plant  runs  fiercely,  soon 


making  a  thick  carpet  and  ousting   all 

A.  metallica.— A  species  closely  re- 
sembling A.  Veitchi,  but  lacking  the  ugly 
withering  of  the  leaf  edges  in  winter.  A 
native  of  the  north  of  Japan  and  the  island 
of  Vezo,  and  hardy. 

Bambiua  t«BBella,ta.— A  very  beautiful 
species  having  the  largest  leaves  of 
any  of  the  liard^  Bamboos.  The  stem 
is  about  z^  ft.  high,  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  top,  the  colour  a  purplish- 
green,  much  hidden  by  persistent 
withered  sheaths.  The  slender  new 
culms  spring  gracefully  from  the  carpet  of 
arching    foliage.     Syn.,   Baniiuia   Raga- 

ArtLndlnaria  nitida.— A  very  lovely 
species  from  North  Western  Si6chuan. 
The  culms  are  purple-black,  very  slender 
and  round.  The  leaves  are  small,  lancet- 
shaped,  and  tessellated.  Quite  the  hardi- 
est of  all  our  Bamboos. 

A.  angustifolia.— A  lovely  little  Bam- 
boo, about  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height.  The  stems 
are  round,  very  slender,  and  when  young 
of  a  purplish  colour.  It  is  much  branched  ; 
the  leaves  ar£ 
three-eighths 
are  serrated  on  both  sides,  and  somewhat 
capriciously   striped  with  silver   variega- 

A.  marmorea.  —  A  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct little  Bamboo,  for  which  I  have 
chosen  the  name  inarinorea  on  account 
of  the  very  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
young  stems,  which  are  folded  in  purple 
sheaths,  delicately  marbled  with  a  pinkish 
silver-grey,  through  which,  near  the  knots, 
peep  glimmers  of  the  bright  emerald- 
green  or  dark  purple  of  the  stem  itself 
The  leaves,  which  are  bright  green,  are 
about  4^  in.  long  by  three-eighths  to  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  broad;  they  are  ser- 
rated on  both  edges,  and  have  a  marked 
constriction  at  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  very  sharp  end.  The  rhizome  is 
very  active,  new  shoots  appearing  at  some 
distance  from  the  parent  plant. 

A.  pygnuBO.  —The  best  and  the  smallest 
of  the  dwarf  Bamboos,  invaluable  for 
making  a  carpel  of  soft  brilliant  green. 
It  grows  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the 
root-stock  travelling  great  distances  and 
at  a  considerable  depth.  Stem  about 
6  in.  to  [6  in.  high  ;  leaves  about  4  in. 
long  by  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  broad.  It  grows  so  thick  and 
close  that  no  weed  has  a  chance  against 
it,  but  it  should  have  plenty  of  room. 

A.  Laydekeri.— Apparently  a  semi- 
dwarf  Bamboo,  not,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience of  it  goes,  particularly  attractive. 
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though  it  should  have  a  place  in  a  collec- 
tion. The  stems  in  the  third  summer  are 
about  3  ft.  high,  but  will  probably  grow 
higher ;  round,  much  branched ;  ap- 
parently, therefore,  it  is  an  Arundinaria, 
The  leaves  are  about  6  in.  long,  dark 
green,  but  rather  shabbily  mottled  on  both 
surfaces,  serrated  on  one  edge  and  slightly 
so  on  the  other  ;  leaf-sheaths  hairy  at  top. 
The  branches,  which  are  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  stems,  from  which 
they  stand  out  rather  markedly,  give  the 
plant  a  conspicuous  habit. 

Phyllostachys  heterocyda.— This  is 
called  by  the  Japanese  Kiko-chiku,  or  the 
**  tortoise-shell  Bamboo,"  from  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  alternately  and  par- 
tially suppressed  intemodes  at  the  base 
of  the  stem,  which  sheathe  it  in  plate 
armour  like  the  scales  on  a  tortoise's  back. 
At  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  ground  the 
nodes  are  regularly  defined,  as  in  other 
Bamboos.  The  other  characteristics  of 
this  Bamboo  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  Phyllostaches  of  the  mitis  and  aurea 
group.  The  leaves  are  from  3  in.  to  4  in. 
long  and  about  half  an  inch  wide,  very 
minutely  serrated  on  one  edge  and  almost 
imperceptibly  so  on  the  other,  bright 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  bluer  under- 
neath. The  imported  stems  are  about 
5  in.  round,  and  the  plant  has  the  appear- 
ance of  growing  into  a  large  and  impor- 
tant Bamboo. 

P.  Marliacea.  —  A  rare,  handsome 
species.  The  only  plant  of  it  I  possess 
has  in  its  third  year  grown  to  a  height  of 
8  ft.,  and  promises  to  become  very  tall  and 
vigorous.  The  stem  is  a  dark  green, 
shming  like  enamel ;  the  intemodes  at 
the  base  are  very  close  together,  not  more 
than  li  in.  to  2  in.  Its  habit  is  very 
graceful,  the  culms  forming  the  most 
elegant  arches,  beautiful  both  in  form  and 
colour. 

P.  fJBkStttOsa. — This  very  stately  and 
beautiful  plant  stands  out  quite  conspicu- 
ously among  its  fellows.  The  leaves  are 
from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long  by  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  i  in.  in  width,  tapering  to  a 
sharp  point,  and  markedly  constricted  at 
about  an  inch  from  the  end,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  little  tongue.  Their 
colour  is  bright  green  on  the  upper 
surface  and  very  glaucous  underneath. 
This  Bamboo  will  probably  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  group. 
Tall,  spreading,  gracefully  plumed  with 
foliage  which  for  richness  and  beauty  of 
colour  is  without  a  rival,  it  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  striking  feature  in  the  wild  garden. 

P.  aurea. — The  distinctive  name  aurea 
is  not  very  happily  chosen,  for  there  is 


nothing  golden  about  the  plant  unless  it 
be  the  yellow  stems,  and  these  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  variety  named.  At  Shrub- 
land  Park,  Phyllostachys  aurea  is  14  ft.  6 
in.  high,  the  canes  being  i\  in.  round. 

P.  mitis.— This  is  the  tallest,  and  in 
that  respect  the  noblest,  of  all  the  Bam- 
boos capable  of  being  cultivated  in  this 
country.  At  Shrubland  the  culms  of 
plants  imported  seven  years  ago  are 
19  ft.  5  in.  high  and  4^  in.  in  circum- 
ference. In  China  and  Japan  it  grows  to 
60  ft.  high.  The  stems,  some  of  which 
spring  out  of  the  ground  like  spears,  are^ 
when  fully  developed,  beautifully  arched. 
The  young  shoots,  when  once  they 
start,  are  very  rapid,  growing  in  this 
country  as  much  as  6  in.  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

P.  Bulphnrea. — A  handsome  golden- 
stemmed  Bamboo,  which  in  appearance 
has  great  affinity  with  P,  mitis.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  and  well  worth  cultivating, 
but  difficult  to  obtain.  At  Shrubland  it 
is  growing  to  a  height  of  13  ft.,  with  a 
circumference  of  2}  in.  round  the  stem. 

P.  QuilioL — A  very  distinct  Bamboo, 
introduced  from  the  north  of  Japan.  To 
me  it  appears  to  have  a  character  alto- 
gether its  own,  and  the  many  botanists 
and  gardeners  to  whom  I  have  shown  it 
have  without  e.xception  come  round  to  my 
opinion.  Altogether  a  notable  Bamboo, 
growing  at  Shrubland  to  a  height  of  18  ft* 
6  in.,  the  canes  having  a  circumference 
of  3i  in.     Syn.  Phyllostachys  Mazeli, 

P.  viridi-glattcesceius.  —A  most  elegant 
and  graceful  Bamboo,  growing  to  a  great 
height — nearly  18  ft.  at  Shrubland.  The 
root-stock  is  very  active,  the  plant  being 
a  great  runner,  while  many  of  the  culms 
come  almost  horizontally  out  of  the  ground, 
giving  the  plant  a  very  wide  spread.  The 
leaves  are  generally  about  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across.  The  stem  is  much  zigzagged. 
This  is  a  perfectly  hardy  Bamboo,  but  it 
should  be  established  in  pots  before 
planting  out. 

P.  Tiolescens. — This  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  a  variety  of  P.  viridi-glaucescensy 
but  quite  different  both  in  appearance  and 
behaviour.  It  is  somewhat  more  tender, 
the  leaves  being  apt  to  be  cut  by  frost, 
which  gives  the  plant  an  ugly  appearance 
in  winter,  but  with  the  spring  the  culms 
are  clothed  with  new  foliage,  and  after  all 
it  is  only  those  shoots  which  come  into 
existence  in  the  late  autumn  which  suffer. 
The  foliage  is  rather  darker  and  larger 
than  in  P.  viridi-glaucescens  and  the 
I  plant  more  straggling,  the  rhizomes  run- 
'  ning  rampantly.     But  the  most  distinctive 
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feature  is  the  deep  purple  colour  of  the 
young  stems  during  their  first  year. 
This  is  lost  in  the  two-year-old  stems, 
which  change  to  a  greenish  yellow  or 
brown.  The  plants  at  Shrubland  are 
15  ft.  high,  and  the  culms  2}  in.  in  cir- 
cumference. 

P.  Henonis. —  To  my  taste  this  is  the 
loveliest  of  all  our  Bamboos,  and  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  bearing  up  bravely  against 
our  coldest  weather.  Of  all  the  plants 
that  I  imported  not  one  has  gone  amiss, 
though  they  were  subjected  to  hardshijjs 
which  proved  fatal  to  a  good  many  of  their 
travelling  companions.  The  slender  tall 
stems  are  green  at  first,  growing  yellower 
with  age,  slightly  zigzagged.  The  root- 
stock  runs  rather  freely,  but  it  is  to  its 
habit  that  this  Bamboo  owes  its  surpassing 
loveliness.  The  two-year-old  culms,  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  their  own  foliage, 
bend  almost  to  the  earth  in  graceful  curves, 
forming  a  pretty  groundwork  from  which 
the  stems  of  the  year  spring  up,  arching 
and  waving  their  feathery  fronds,  the 
delicate  green  leaves  seemmg  to  float  in 
the  air. 

P.  nigra. — This  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  and  from  its  black  stems  the  most 
easily  recognised  of  the  hardy  Bamboos. 
Varieties  of  this  said  to  be  more  free  than 
the  species  are  P,  nigro-punctafa  and  P, 
Boryana,  With  me  the  plant  has  been  a 
iittle  capiicious  and  difficult  to  establish, 
but  once  it  has  taken  hold  of  the^  ground 
no  Bamboo  seems  hardier.  The  stems 
are  of  an  olive-green  colour  during  their 
first  year  of  growth,  changing  to  shining 
black  the  following  year.  They  are 
slightly  zigzagged.  The  leaves,  which 
are  from  3  in.  to  4^  in.  long  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  are  green  on  the 
upper  surface  and  glaucous  underneath. 

P.  Boryana. — One  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  vigorous  of  the  hardy  Bamboos, 
very  graceful  in  its  habit.  Like  P.  nigra^ 
the  stems  are  green  during  their  fi-st  year, 
but  change  colour  the  second  year  to  a 
dull  brown  splashed  with  large  deep 
purple  or  black  blotches. 

P.  CastiUonis. — A  most  lovely  plant. 
The  foliage  is  larger  than  it  is  in  most 
of  the  Bamboos,  some  of  the  leaves 
being  as  much  as  between  8  in.  and  9 
in.  long  by  nearly  2  in.  broad.  When 
they  first  appear  they  are  striped  with 
bright  orange-yellow,  which  in  time 
fades  to  a  creamy  while.  As  the  sheaths 
of  the  branchlets  are  of  a  very  pretty  pink, 
the  plant  has  a  tricoloured  effect,  which 
is  most  pleasing ;  the  branches  come  in 
twos  and  threes.  Twenty-four  degrees  of 
frost  January,  1894,  did  them  no  harm. 


P.  ruBcifolia. — A  pretty  little  Bamboo, 
described  by  Munro  as  P»  kumasaca, 
though  the  Japanese  name  is  bungozasa. 
The  stems  are  about  18  in.  high,  purplish 
green  in  colour,  with  brown  sheaths,  much 
zigzagged  and  very  slender,  distinctly 
channelled  from  the  pressure  of  the 
branches,  which  spring  in  twos  and 
threes,  sometimes  m  fours,  from  the 
nodes.  The  leaves  are  from  2  in.  to  4  in. 
in  length,  and  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in 
width  ;  ovate  ;  soft  hairs  very  conspicuous 
on  the  lower  surface,  but  none  on  the 
upper  surface  or  on  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  serrated  on  both  edges. 

Arundinaria  anceps.— A  very  beauti- 
ful Bamboo  discovered  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
superintendent  of  Regent's  Park,  in  the 
stock  of  a  dead  nursery  gardener,  whose 
books  being  destroyed  or  lost,  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  its  origin.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  Chinese  species.  The  culms  are 
brown  when  ripe ;  the  leaf-sheaths  are 
hairy,  and  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  yellow. 

A.  nobilis. — A  grand  Bamboo,  pro- 
bably of  Chinese  origin,  growing  to  a 
height  of  24  ft.  at  Menabilly,  in  Corn- 
wall. It  is  quite  hardy,  only  losing 
its  leaves  in  early  summer  when  the  new 
ones  are  ready  to  appear.  The  tall  stems 
are  yellowish  in  colour  with  very  dark 
purplish  nodes,  of  which  the  lower  rim 
is  broadly  marked  with  grey. 

Bambosa  disticba.— A  pretty  little 
dwarf  Bamboo.  Stem  about  2  ft.  high, 
round,  very  slightly  zigzagged  ;  branches 
and  leaves  distichous  ;  leaves  hairy, 
especially  at  the  base,  and  serrated  at  the 
edges,  about  \\  in.  long  by  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  tapering  to  a  point ; 
leaf-sheaths  hairy  ;  rhizome  inclined  to 
run.  A  very  distinct  little  plant,  most 
useful  for  a  choice  corner  in  a  rock 
garden.  A.  B.  F.-M. 

BACCHABIS.— Mainly  South  Ameri- 
can shrubs  belonging  to  the  Groundsel 
order,  one,  at  least,  taking  its  place  among 
our  evergreen  shrubs,  viz.  kalimifolia. 
Other  kinds  are  Patagonia,  pilularisy  and 
salicina.  The  cultivated  kind  is  a  free- 
growing,  rather  dwarf  evergreen,  easy  of 
culture  in  ordinary  soil,  and  hardy  in  the 
southern  and  home  counties. 

BANKSIA.  —  Handsome  Australian 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  at  one  time  much 
grown  under  glass,  some  of  them  brilliant 
in  flower.  A  few  kinds  are  found' to  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  Devon  and  Dorset. 
The  kinds  so  far  proved  to  live  in  the 
south  of  England,  at  Tresco  and  Abbots- 
bury,  are  grandis,  serrata,  and  quercifolia. 
They  should  be  given  warm  soil  and  the 
most  favourable  position. 
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BAPTISIA  {False  Indigo).— h.  vigor- 
ous Lupine-like  group  of  perennials  from 
North  America,  forming  strong  tufts  3 
to  5  ft.  high,  with  sea-green  leaves ;  the 
flowers,  mostly  of  a  delicate  blue,  in  long 
spikes.  B.  australis^  exaltata,  and  alba 
are  the  best-known  kinds,  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  mixed  border  in  any  garden 
soil,  but  their  value  is  not  high. 

BABBABEA. — Mountain  and  marsh 
cruciferous  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  few 
of  much  garden  value,  only  two  varieties 
being  worth  growing.  The  finest  is'  the 
double  yellow  Rocket  {B.  vulgaris  fl.-pL\ 
which  is  a  beautiful  and  curious  plant.  It 
is  about  18  in.  high,  flowers  bright  yellow, 
from  June  till  late  summer,  and  often  till 
autumn.  It  succeeds  in  almost  any  soil, 
preferring  a  rich  light  loam.     Division. 

BarkhanBJa.    See  Crepis. 

Bartonia  aurea.    See  Mentzelia. 

BEGONIA  {Elephants  Ear).—X  large 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  family  of  plants, 
many  of  them  of  much  value  in  our  hot- 
houses, and,  of  recent  years,  in  our  open 
gardens.  The  Tuberous  Begonia  is  the 
most  familiar  to  flower  gardeners,  and 
now  plays  a  large  part  in  summer  beddin|^. 
Grouped  together  in  beds  a  fine  effect  is 
produced,  and  the  colours  vary  from  the 
darkest  scarlets  and  crimsons  to  the 
various  shades  of  rose  and  pink  ;  also 
white  and  blush-coloured  kinds. 

The  cultivation  of  the  -Begonia  is 
not  difficult.  Seedlings  raised  in  March 
will  make  good  plants  for  planting  early 
in  June.  One  can  just  prick  them  off"  into 
pans ;  from  these,  when  large  enough, 
they  are  put  in  shallow  boxes,  and  not 
disturbed  again  until  planted  out,  unless 
getting  overcrowded.  The  beds  should 
be  well  prepared  for  them,  if  the  soil  is 
heavy,  using  plenty  of  well -decomposed 
leaf-mould,  and  failing  this  old  Mushroom 
manure.  During  the  first  year  those  of 
inferior  quality  should  be  discarded  when 
lifted,  marking  the  finest  for  another 
year.  For  the  second  and  after  seasons' 
display  start  the  tubers  in  a  gentle  heat 
in  boxes  in  March,  transferring  them  to  a 
cold  frame  or  pit  in  May.  A  north  frame  is 
best,  as  the  plants  make  very  free  growth, 
and  get  a  good  size  for  planting  out  the 
first  week  m  June.  The  beds  should  be 
surfaced  with  either  a  dwarf  kind  of  plant 
or  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  When,  however, 
they  are  planted  thickly  together,  use  the 
fibre,  which  will  soon  be  covered  by  the 
foliage.  Begonias  planted  in  dry  posi- 
tions should  always  be  kept  moist 
at  the  root.  Damping  the  beds  over- 
head as  the  sun  leaves  them  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is 


dry  and  warm  will  greatly  refresh  them. 
When  lifted,  the  tuberous  varieties  require 
careful  attention  so  as  to  prevent  the 
decaying  stems  from  imparting  any  ill 
effects  to  the  tubers.  Remove  these  stems 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  twisted  out  without 
any  trouble.  Some  growers  expose  the 
tubers  in  a  light,  dry,  and  airy  house  until 
the  stems  are  quite  dried  up.  Later  on 
the  bulbs  when  quite  at  rest  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  moist,  but  where  frost  cannot  reach 
them,  being  stored  in  either  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  or  silver  sand  in  shallow  boxes  until 
again  required  for  starting.  It  is  better  to 
have  single  than  double  flowers  for  bed- 
ding out,  and  there  is  no  want  of  good 
colours. 

A  class  getting  more  popular  each  year 
is  that  called  the  shrubby  set,  these 
being  known  as  forms  of  B.  semper- 
florens.  They  are  neat  and  shrubby  in 
growth,  with  an  abundance  of  rather  small 
leaves,  varying  in  shade.  Conspicuous  is 
Vernon's  variety,  the  leaves  deep  crimson 
to  light  green,  and  pinky  blossoms.  There 
are  many  varieties,  and  as  easily  and 
similarly  raised  as  the  tuberous  kinds. 
The  plants  are,  when  in  beauty,  a  mass  of 
bloom,  the  small  flowers  almost  hiding 
the  leaves.  But  many  of  the  kinds  are 
very  dull  in  colour,  and  get  shabby  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer.  There  are 
many  uses  for  them  in  gardens — as 
distinct  groups,  or  as  a  groundwork  to 
beds  filled  with  taller  plants. 

Bellevallia.    See  Hyacinthus. 

BELLIS  {Daisy). — B.perennis^  Daisies 
raised  from  our  Wild  Daisy,  are  among  the 
most  popular  of  garden  flowers,  although 
not  used  so  much  as  formerly.  They 
need  only  simple  culture,  increase  rapidly, 
and  in  the  spring  garden  are  of  great 
service  in  large  clumps  or  masses.  Though 
we  have  numerous  kinds,  growers  have  ad- 
hered most  closely  to  the  old  flat-petalled 
white  and  the  old  quilled  red,  both  of  which 
are  grown  by  millions  as  market  plants. 
Besides  these  are  the  flat-petalled  Pink 
Beauty,  a  charming  pink  of  the  quilled 
class  ;  a  deep  rich  red  or  crimson  quilled 
kind,  called  Rob  Roy ;  White  Globe, 
with  large  white  quilled  petals  ;  and  many 
others.  The  yellow-blotched  or  Aucuba- 
teaved  kinds  have  originated  by  sporting, 
and  one  named  aucubafolia  is  a  pretty 
kind,  but  rather  tender,  though  it  will  do 
well  in  winter  on  a  free  porous  soil,  and 
in  summer  in  a  cool  shady  border,  if 
transplanted  there.  The  giant  or  crown- 
flowered  Daisies  almost  form  a  distinct 
section,  and,  though  vigorous,  are  much 
less  free  of  bloom  than  the  better-known 
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kinds.  These  have  large  and  usuall;- 
mottled  red  flowers  upon  long  sialics,  and 
«re  best  suiied  for  mixed  borders.  A 
very  old  favouriie  is  the  Hen-and-Chickens 
Daisy,  it  differs  in  no  respect  of  habit  or 
foliage  from  the  double  kinds,  except  that 
when  the  floii'ers  are  at  their  best  they 
send  out  small  ones  from  the  axils  of  the 
scales — hence  the  name. 

Propagaiion  is  simple,  and  may  be 
done  in  spring  and  autumn.  Well-dug 
soil  suits  well.  Pull  the  plants  to  pieces, 
dibbling  them  in  six  inches  apart,  or  a 
little  closer.  Where  the  soil  is  good 
the  Daisy  increases  so  rapidly  that  it 
raay  be  transplanted  twice  in  the  year. 

BBLLnnn.— Plants  belonging  to  the 
satne  order  as  the  Daisy.  (Composilse), 
of  which  some  three  or  four  forms  are  in 
cultivation.  Although  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  they  are  hardy  on  the  rock- 
garden,  but  are  apt  lo  exhaust  them- 
selves in  flowering.  B.  bellidioides,  IL 
crassifolium,  and  B.  minutum  are  mucK 
alike  and  are  easily  grown  in  light  soil, 
B.  rottindifoUum  cciruUsctns(li\\iK  Daisy) 
is  a  naii\e  of  Morocco,  and  a  pretty  rock- 
plant.      Division  or  by  seed. 

BEBBERID0F8IS  {Cora!  Barberry). 
-~B.  corallina  is  a  beautiful  evergreen 
climbing  shrub  from  Chili,  hardy  enough 
for  open  u-alls  in  the  southern  counties. 
It  has  large  spiny  leaves  very  much  like 
some  Barberries,  the  flowers  bright  coral. 
red,  hanging  in  clusters  on  slender  stalks, 
and  borne  for  several  weeks  in  summer. 
It  is  charming  for  a  wall,  preferring 
partial  shade,  such  as  that  of  a  wall  facing 
east  or  west,  and  docs  best  in  peaty  or 
sandv  soil.    Seed  or  layers. 

BEBBEBIS    {Barberry).— h   valuable 

froup  of  hardy  shrubs,  among  the  most 
eautiful  of  which  is  Dar«in's  Barberry 
(J.  Dar-.viiii).  B.  sUnophylUi  is  a  hybrid 
between  B.  Darwini  and  the  small 
B.  empetrifolia.  B.  dulcis  is  a  pretty 
Barberry,  whose  slender  shoots  are  hung 
with  tiny  yellow  flowers.  The  common 
Barberry  {B.  vulgaris)  is  brilliant  when 
in  fruil  in  autumn,  and  it  has  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  differ  con- 
siderably in  habit  of  )frowth  and  colour 
of  the  berries.  A  beautiful  shrub-group 
could  be  formed  of  the  fruiting  Bar- 
berries alone,  using  B.  vulgaris,  B. 
ariilata  (which  has  berries  covered  with 
white  powder,  like  Plums),  and  the  small- 
growing  B.  Tliunberf^,  also  remarkable  for 
Its  scarlet  berries,  which  remain  on  thebush 
throughout  the  autumn.  B.  Wallichiana 
has  handsome  flowers  and  foliage,  and  is 
worthyofcaltivation  in  the  best  collect  ions. 
The    Mahonias    are    now  merged  in 


the  genus  Berberis.  As  flowering  shrubs 
they  are  of  much  value,  as  is  shown 
by  the  beauty  of  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  common  evergreen  Barberry,  B.  aqui- 
folium.,  and  its  varieties.  M./ascicularis, 
though  not  hardy  everywhere,  is  fine 
when  in  bloom,  its  stems  being  wreathed 
with  golden  clusters  for  some  weeks,  while 
M.  hybridtt  is  scarcely  less  ornamental  and 
certainly  hardier.  M.repens,M.glumatea 
and  M.  Irifoliata  are  all  good  dwari 
Evergreens.  In  mild  districts  there  is  not 
a  finer  flowering  shrub  in  spring  than  M. 
nepaUnsis.,  with  large  clusters  of  yellow 


bloom  and  niassi\e  foliage.  J/,  japonica 
is  a  good  evergreen  in  sheltered  places, 
and  a  fine  flowering  shrub.  Most  of  the 
evergreen  kinds  thrive  best  in  leafy  or 
peaty  soils,  the  ordinary  hardy  kinds  in 
any  garden  soil. 

Berkhera.     See  Stobaa. 

'S&'ih.  {Chilian  Beel).- B.  cicla  vane- 
eata  is  a  variety  of  common  Beet,  the 
leaves  being  more  than  3  ft.  long,  \ivid  in 
colour,  their  midribs  varying  from  dark 
waxy  orange  to  vivid  crinison.  The 
plant  should  be  sown  in  a  gently  heated 
frame,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  rich 
ground.     It  varies  much  from  seed,  and 
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the  most  striking  individuals  should  be  | 
selected  before  the  plants  are  put  out. 
Used  sparingly,  its  effect  is  often  perhaps 
more  telling  than  if  in  quantity,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  use  this  or  any  such 
vegetables  in  the  flower-garden.  Other 
s  of  the  common  Beet  are  used  in 


the  tall  and  graceful  Birches  of  more  tem- 
perate lands  take  a  bushy  form,  and  there  - 
are  also  arctic  and  northern  species  which 
are  small  and  give  us  little  effect  or  in- 
terest except  for  botanic  gardens.  The 
Birches,  generally,  are  easy  to  grow,  and 
should  be  raised  from  seed,  in  which  way 


Wnphs 

the  flower-garden  for  the  sake  of  their 
dark  colours,  but  no  artistic  flower- 
gardening  is  possible  where  such  vege- 
tables out  of  place  are  used. 

BETULA  (J/ri-A).— Trees  of  cold  and  | 
arctic  regions,  often  forming  vast  forests. 
Sometimes,  in  the  extreme  north,  even 


they  come  very  easily,  excepting  what  are 
called  the  garden  or  nursery  varieties. 
These  are  grafted,  and  might  be  propa- 
gated by  layers,  if  anybody  would  take 
Che  trouble,  and  in  this  way  might  be 
longer  lived  and  useful  in  some  ways. 
Owing  to  the  beauty  of  our  native  species 
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in  all  sorts  of  positions  north  and  south, 
we  have  not  lost  so  much  by  neglecting 
the  American  species,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  expect,  however,  any  of  them  to 
show  anything  finer  in  effect  than  such 
woods  as  we  see  in  northern  and  central 
Europe,  of  Birch  alone,  the  silvery  stems 
rising  out  of  heath  or  ferns.  Among  the 
greater,  or  tree,  Birches  after  our  own  (in- 
cluding its  varieties  or  allies,  z/^rr«^<?jtf  and 
pubescens)  are  the  Canoe  Birch  {B.  papyri- 
fera)  or  Paper  Birch,  a  forest  tree  of 
Northern  America,  which  is  hardy  in 
Britain  ;  the  River  Birch  {B.  mgra\  also 
a  tall  tree  of  Northern  America  ;  the 
Cherry  or  Sweet  Birch  (/^.  lenta\  which  is 
sometimes  80  ft.  high  and  also  of  northern 
distribution  (Canada,  Newfoundland) ;  the 
Yellow  Birch  {B,  luiea\  sometimes  100 
ft.  high  ;  the  Western  Birch  {B.  occiden- 
talis\  a  medium-sized  tree  of  Western 
America  and  British  Columbia,  and  the 
White  Birch  i^B.  populifolia\  also  a 
slender  tree  of  Canada  and  the  Northern 
States  with  tremulous  leaves  like  some  of 
the  Aspens.  Among  the  dwarf  or  shrubby 
kinds  are  B.  nanay  pumt'la,  humilis  and 
fruticosa ;  but  the  Birches  of  any  real  value 
for  our  home  landscapes  are  the  tree 
kinds.  P'rom  a  garden  point  of  view, 
perhaps  the  most  important  trees  of  the 
genus  are  the  varieties  of  our  common 
Birch  and  its  allies,  such  as  the  weeping 
and  cut-leaved  forms,  also  those  with 
purple  leaves,  and  the  nettle-leaved  Birch. 
B.  maximowiczi  is  a  distinct  and  fine 
Japanese  kind  which  grows  very  high  and 
with  a  trunk  2  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
bark  orange-coloured,  the  leaves  very 
large.  B.  ermani  is  also  a  common  kind 
in  Japan. 

An  incident  in  my  own  planting  of 
Birches  may  be  worth  recording  here. 
Having  got  a  collection  from  America,  1 
planted  them  by  some  ponds  where  I 
thought  they  might  have  a  better  chance, 
as  they  often  grow  well  near  water  in  their 
native  country.  I  lost  a  good  many  of 
them,  not  knowing  the  cause  until  I  hap- 
pened to  pull  up  some  of  the  dead  young 
trees,  when  I  found  the  main  roots  were 
all  barked  round  by  the  common  water- 
rat,  working  below  the  line  of  the  snow 
during  a  hard  winter. 

As  regards  the  positions  of  Birches  in  a 
pleasure-ground,  there  is  is  not  a  more 
graceful  lawn  tree  than  the  cut-leaved  and 
weeping  kinds,  the  more  so  where  trees 
of  light  shade  are  desired. 

The  American  tree  kinds  might  take  their 
places  in  the  mixed  woodlands  of  a  country 
place,  or  by  streams  or  pools.       W.  R, 

Bignonia.    See  Tecoma. 


BILLIABDIEBA       LONOIFLOBA 

{^Purple  Apple- Berry). — An  elegant  climb- 
ing plant,  hardy  in  the  southern  counties. 
Its  narrow  oblong  leaves  show  Us  purple 
blue  berries  to  advantage  as  they  dangle 
in  profusion  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  greenish  white  colour  and  are  not  so 
showy  as  are  the  berries.  The  Tasmanian 
apple-berry  is  a  charming  shrub  for  a 
low  wall,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  pots 
plunged  outside  and  trained  on  old  bam- 
boo stems,  so  as  to  be  taken  indoors 
when  the  fruits  are  coloured.  It  is 
readily  increased  either  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  or  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  the 
berries  shrivel  on  the  stems.  B,  cymosa 
is  also  in  cultivation.     Australia. 

Blechnmn.    See  Lomaria. 

BLETIA. — B.  hydcintha  is  a  beautiful 
Chinese  Orchid,  having  ribbed  leaves,  and 
slender  flower-stems  i  ft.  or  more  high, 
bearing  about  half  a  dozen  showy  flowers 
of  a  deep  rosy  pink.  It  is  hardy,  and 
thrives  in  sheltered  and  shaded  situations 
in  peat  borders  in  winter.  In  cold  districts 
it  would  be  well  to  cover  the  roots.  It  is 
very  interesting  for  the  bog  garden  or  a 
bed  of  hardy  Orchids. 

Blitum.    See  Chenopodium. 

BLUMBNBACHIA.— ^.  coronaia  is 
an  interesting  annual  flower,  showy,  the 
foliage  elega'nt,  and  the  growth  dwarf, 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  singular.  Its 
culture  is  that  of  a  hardy  annual,  but  it  is 
better  sown  in  spring  than  in  autumn.  It 
flowers  from  July  to  September  in  warm 
light  soils.  The  other  species  in  cultiva- 
tion are  B.  insignis  and  B,  muliifida. 
South  America.     (Loasa  order.) 

BOCCONIA  {Plume  Poppy),— B,  cor- 
data  is  a  handsome  and  vigorous  perennial 
of  the  Poppy  order,  growing  in  erect  tufts 
5  to  over  8  ft.  high,  with  numerous  flowers 
in  very  large  panicles,  not  showy,  but  the 
inflorescence,  when  the  plant  is  well  grown, 
has  a  fine  effect.  It  is  best  in  the  shrub- 
bery in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  is  excel- 
lent in  bold  groups,  the  leaves,  too,  being 
fine  in  form.  Division.  China.  Syn.  B. 
japottica.  B.  frutescens.  —  A  vigorous 
Mexican  shrub,  3^  to  nearly  6  ft.  high, 
with  few  and  very  brittle  branches,  large, 
seagreen,  handsome  leaves,  and  greenish 
flowers.  Very  effective  on  Grass  plats, 
in  groups  or  as  isolated  specimens.  It 
requires  a  somewhat  warmer  climate  than 
ours,  but  may  be  placed  out  from  June 
to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  difficult 
to  propagate  by  cuttings,  easier  from  seed. 

Boltonia.    See  Aster. 

BOMABEA. — Curious  and  handsome 
plants  of  the  Amaryllis  order  allied  to 
Alstroemeria,  requiring  greenhouse  tern- 
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ver)|  large  leaves   through   the   i 

Easily  naturalised  in  any  rough  place,  but 
not  «-onh  a  place  in  the  garden  proper, 
being  coarse  and  taking  up  much  space. 
The  common  Borage  is  very  preiiy, 
naturalised  in  dry  places  or  banks,  where 


pecaiureso  faras  nowknown.  Mr.Archer 
Hind,  of  Newton  Abbot,  has  B.  edulis 
out-of-doors,  and  it  has  flowered  well 
after  surviving  a  temperature  of  25° 
below  freezing.  If  any  of  the  other 
species  should  prove  hardy  in  the  1 
southern  counties,  their  fine  bold  twin-  1  it  might  often  be  « 

ing   habit   and  handsome  flowers  would   |   as  beauty.     There  is  a  white  variety.     B. 
be  a  gain.    Best  in  free  sandy  or  peaty  soil.  .  laxiflora  is   pretty  with  suspended  blue 
BOKOABDIA.— B.  rawivolfi  is  a  plant   I   flowers  ;  it    grows   very  freely  on  sandy 
of  the  Barberry  order,  though  remarkably      soils. 

1      Borlchauaia.    Set  Crepis, 

j      BOEOKIA.— These  are  usually  treated 

'  as  greenhouse  plants,  but  succeed  in  the 

open  in  the  south-west  according  to  Mr. 

]   Fitiherbert.    At  Tregolhnan,  at  the  end 

of  March,  two  bushes  of  B.  megastigina, 

I  planted  in  front  of  a  wall,  the  larger  of 

which  was  about  3  feet  in  height,  were 

I  coming  into  profuse  bloom,  and  already 

scented  the  air  with  the  first  of  their 

I  brown-yellow  drooping  cups.    B.  hctero- 

phytla,   with    its  purple-red  flowers,  was 

also   expanding    blooms,  and  B.  Drum- 

mondii,   B.  elalior,  and   B.  polygalafolia 

'  were  also  growing  in  the  same  garden. 

Botryanthas.    See  Muscari. 
BOnSSINQAULTIA  {Madeira  Vine). 
—B.    baseUoidcs   is   a    luxuriant   trailing 
plant  of  the  Spinach  order  with  shoots 
16  to  20  ft.  long,  flowering  late  in  autumn, 
the  flowers  small,  white,  fragrant,  and  be- 
coming black  as  they  fade  The  fine  green 
!  leaves  are  shining,  fleshy,  and  slightly 
wavy ;   steins   twining,    tinged   with   red, 
,   growing   with  extraordinary-  rapidity,  and 
bearing  many  tubercles.     Suited  only  for 
dry  banks  and  chalk- pits,  associated  with 
I   climbing  and  trailing  plants.     Increased 
by   tubercles   of  the   stem  ;  these   break 
,  with  the  least  shock,   but  the  smallest 
fragment  will  vegetate.    South  America. 
BEAOHYOOME  {Swan  River  Daisy). 
I  — Jf.  ibiridifolia  is  a  pretty  Australian 
annual  of  simple  culture,  about  8  to  1 2  in. 
'   high,  the   flowers   about    1   in.  across,  in 
loose  terminal  clusters,  and  bright  blue. 
Tin  Piumt  Poppy  {Becctnia  ctniaia).  with  a  paler  centre.    There  are  other  sorts, 

with  flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue  and 
unlike  one,  as  it  has  a  Cyclamen-like  root-  1  purple,  and  one  of  pure  white.  Sou-  in 
stem,  from  the  apex  of  which  spring  the  cool  house  in  September  as  soon  as 
flower  items  6  in.  high,  bearinc  roundish  ready,  prick  off  four  or  five  in  a  it-in.  pol, 
golden  blossoms  from  3  to  I  in.  across,  keep  in  cold  pits  during  winter,  and 
which  droop  gracefully  from  slender  guard  against  damp.  Pot  on  again  in 
stalks.  Though  now  rare,  this  beautiful  '  March  smgly  into  4-in.  pots,  and  finally 
plant  was  among  our  earliest  garden  at  end  of  April  plant  out  into  open 
plants.  Found  from  the  Greek  Archi-  1  borders;  or  sow  on  slight  hotbed  in 
pelago  to  Afghanistan,  and  hardy  on  dry  i  March,  prick  out  into  pits  for  transplant- 
soils.  Seed.  Syn.  Leonfice.  ing  into  open  in  May  ;  or  sow  in  open  in 
BOBAOO  ( The  Cretan  Borate).— B.  \  April  and  May.  B.  Sindairi  is  a  pretty 
orientalis  is  a  vigorous  perennial,  bearing  ;  little  kindwith  tiny  Daisy-like  heads  which 
pale'blue  flowers  early  in  spring,  having      sometimes  sows  itself  in  sandy  soil. 
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BROMUS. 


BBACHTQLOTTIS  BEPANDA— A 

New  Zealand  shrub,  with  fine  foliage 
deeply-toothed  ;  of  a  deep  green,  mottled 
\vith  dark  purple  on  the  upper  side  and 
silvery-white  beneath.  As  many  of  the 
leaves  on  a  shrub  invariably  display  their 
undersides  the  sharp  contrast  between  the 
white  and  the  deep  green  is  striking.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  a  foot  in  length  and  8  in. 
in  breadth.  In  the  small  state  they  are 
ivory-white  on  both  sides.  The  flowers 
are  said  lo  be  minute  and  inconspicuous, 
but  the  shrub  is  not  apparently  a  free 
bloomer,  as  a  specimen  that  has  grown  at 
Kings  wear,  S.  Devon,  for  six  years,  and 
is  now  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  has  shown  no 
sign  of  blossom  up  to  the  present.  It 
appears  to  be  quite  hardy  in  the  south- 
west.    Syn.  Senccio  Fosteri. 

BBASSICA.— Some  forms  of  the  Cab- 
bage, particularly  the  variegated  Kails,  are 
used  in  the  flower  garden  for  winter 
effect,  where  people  are  ignorant  of  what 
a  flower-garden  means — in  winter  even 
a  beautiful  thing  to  those  who  know  how 
to  make  it  so.  So  we  will  forego  de- 
scriptions of  how  to  grow  Kail  for  the 
flower-garden.  The  odour  of  such  things 
about  a  house  after  a  hard  frost  should  be 
enough  of  itself  to  condemn  them.  And  as 
for  beauty,  a  comer  of  a  labourer's  garden 
with  a  few  Snowdrops  and  Hepaticas  is 
worth  all  the  displays  of  the  floral  kail- 
yard ever  seen. 

BBAVOA  {Scarlet  Twinflower).—B, 
gcminiflora  is  a  pretty  Mexican  bulbous 
plant  of  the  Amar>'llis  order.  From  i  to 
2  ft.  high,  the  flower-stems  stout  and  erect, 
bearing  on  the  upper  part  numerous  pairs 
of  nodding  tubular  flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet 
outside,  but  inclined  to  yellow  within.  It 
succeeds  well  in  wann  sheltered  situations 
in  borders  of  light  and  well-drained  soil, 
but  requires  some  protection  over  the 
bulbs  in  winter.  It  flowers  in  autumn,  and 
remains  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

BBEVOOBTIA(Cf7Wj(7«  Satinflower), 
— B.  coccinea  is  a  beautiful  bulbous  flower, 
of  the  Lily  order,  also  known  as  B,  Ida- 
Mai,  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
Califomian  plants.  The  flowers  grow  on 
stems,  li  to  2  ft.  high,  and  are  tubular 
and  of  a  deep  crimson-red,  the  lips  a  vivid 
green.  It  succeeds  best  in  friable  loam. 
Plant  in  October,  and  the  roots  may  re- 
main undisturbed  for  several  years.  Not 
less  than  three  plants  should  be  grouped 
together,  and  a  dozen  will  produce  a  still 
better  effect;  an  Osier  rod  in  their  midst 
will  support  the  fragile  stems.  Offsets 
and  seea. 

BBIZA  {Quaking  Grass). — A  graceful 
family  of  Grasses,  American  and  Euro- 


pean. B.  maxima  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, growing  12  to  18  in.  high  ;  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  in  March  in  any 
garden  soil,  is  quite  hardy  and  graceful 
while  growing,  and  useful  for  decoration 
either  green  or  dried.  B.  media  (Common 
Quaking  Grass)  is  smaller,  9  to  15  in. 
high.     Borders.    Seed. 

SRODlMlLiBrodie's  Lily  or  Califomian 
Hyacinth). — A  charming  family  of  North 
American  liliaceous  plants. 

B.  congesta  has  the  stems  long  and 
wiry,  the  flowers  in  a  dense  umbel ;  pur- 
plish blue  in  colour,  and  very  lasting.  B. 
alba  is  a  pretty  white-flowered  variety.  B. 
capitata  much  resembles  this  kind. 

B.  grandiflora. — This  is  an  old  and 
pretty  plant,  about  5  in.  high,  with  deep 
purplish-blue  flowers  in  a  loose  umbel  in 
July.  At  the  time  of  flowering  the  foliage 
is  often  withered,  and  to  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  the  stems  it  is  sometimes  best 
planted  among  other  low-growing  plants. 

B.  Howelli. — This  pretty  species  has 
flowers  in  a  fine  umbel,  bell-shaped  and 
milky  white.  A  beautiful  variety  of  it 
{lilacina)  has  delicate  bluish  flowers,  re- 
taining its  fine  deep-green  foliage  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  and  throwing  up  sturdy 
stems  about  2  ft.  high,  crowned  by  large 
flat  umbels  of  well-shaped  flowers. 

B.  laza  is  a  very  old  garden  plant,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  not  only 
varying  in  colour,  but  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  umbels. 

B.  minor,  probably  a  variety  of  the 
foregoing,  is  very  pretty;  the  scape  is 
not  more  than  an  inch  high,  about  fifteen 
flowers  in  the  umbel ;  the  colour  purplish 
blue,  with  a  lighter  centre. 

B.  peduncularis  is  a  pretty  white- 
flowered  species,  with  large  umbel  of 
porcelain- white  blossoms. 

These  bulbs  may  be  planted  from 
October  until  December,  and  in  mild 
localities  will  pass  the  winter  in  the 
open  unprotected.  In  Holland,  where 
the  winters  are  often  very  severe,  they 
are  covered  with  reeds  or  straw  at  the 
approach  of  the  cold  season.  This 
covering  will  keep  the  cold  off,  the  soil 
open,  and  ward  off  the  effects  of  a  treach- 
erous winter  sun. — C.  G.  V.  T. 

BBOMUS  {Bronte  Grass).  -At  least  one 
of  this  large  genus  of  Grasses  is  very 
graceful  and  worthy  of  culture — that  is 
B.  brizceformis^  a  hardy  biennial  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  large  graceful  and  droop- 
ing heads.  It  is  more  valuable  for  cutting 
and  drying  than  any  of  the  Quaking 
Grasses.  It  may  be  grown  as  an  annual 
sown  out-of-doors  in  spring,  and  autumnal - 
sown  plants  would  be  best  in  warm  soils. 
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BBOWALLIA.— Annual  plants  of  the  ! 
Nightshade  Order,  chiefly  Peruvian.    B.  | 
elata  has    usually  been    regarded    only 
as  a  beautiful  pot-plant,  but  it  does  well  in  i 
the  open  air,eitherin  a  bed  by  itself  or  in   I 
largepatches  with  other  things.  It  supplies 
a  shade  of  colour  difficult    to    obtain, 
and    is  useful    to   cut   from.      Son    the 
seed    in    March,   prick    off   the    young 
plants  when  large  enough  to  handle,  grow 
them  on  till  they  are  strong,  and  plant  out 
in  May.     There  is  a  white  variety  equally 
useful.     B.  RoezU  is  a  dense  compact 
bush,   i6  to  zo  In.  high,  with    shining 
green    leaves.      The    flowers    are    of  a 
delicate    azure  blue,  or  are  white  with 
a  yellow  lube,  and  are  unusually  large  for 
the  genus.    They  come  in  uninterrupted 
succession    from     spring    till     autumn. 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Brngnunsia.    See  Datura. 

BBUOKENTHALIA  SPICUL(£FO- 
TiTA  — *  pretty  little  heath-like  plant 
with  pale  purple  flowers  under  i  ft.  high. 
It  is  a  plant  for  the  rock-garden  in  free 
peaty  soils.     S.E.  Europe. 

BBYANTHU8,— A  rare  and  interest- 
ing group  of  northern  and  Arctic  heath- 
like plants,  few  of  which  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. B.  (rectus  is  a  dwarf  evergreen 
Ericaceous  bush,  from  8  in.  to  I  ft.  high, 
bearing  pretty  pinkish  flowers.  Said  to 
be  a  hybrid.  In  fine  peat,  it  grows  well, 
and  is  best  on  the  rock-garden  or  among 
dwarf  alpine  shrubs.  Among  the  known 
kinds  are  Breweri, glanduliflorus, gmilita, 
all  peat  and  rock-garden  plants.  Some- 
times our  own  beautiful  Menxiesia  caiula 
is  included  under  this  name. 

BUDDLEIA  {Orange  Ball  Tree).-B. 
globosa  is  a  favourite  shrub  from  Chili, often 
seen  in  the  southern  coast  gardens,  where 
it  is  hardier,  and  in  Ireland  ;  the  flowers, 
balls  of  bright  yellow,  are  showy  in  early 
summer.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  if 
badly  cut  down  during  a  severe  winter 
generally  grows  again  in  the  following 
summer.  B.  Colvillei  is  a  tender  Hima- 
layan kind,  with  bunches  of  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  shrub  for  mild 
districts  only.  Other  species  less  satis- 
factory for  open-air  culture  are  B.  crispa, 
B.  Lindle^atia.  B.  nlbiflora  is  from  Central 
China,  with  flowers  in  long  spikes.  The 
name,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  the  flowers 
are  mauve  (not  while).  It  is  a  handsome 
plant,  and  promises  to  be  hardy  and  free. 
B.  variabilis,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  China.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  8  (o  lo  or 
more  feet  high,  variable  in  foliage,  and 
with  flowers  densely  crowded  in  globose 
heads  peduncled  in  the  axils  of  the  upper- 
most leaves,  and  which  vary  in  colour 


from  pink  to  pale  lilac,  with  an  orange 
throat.  Some  forms  of  this  are  very  free 
and  beautiful  shrubs. 

BULBOOODIUM  {Spring  Meadow 
Saffron). — B.vernum  is  a  pretty  Liliaceous 
bulb  from  4  to  6  in.  high,  and  one  of  the 
earhest  of  flowers,  sending  up  large  rosy 
purple  flower- buds,  distinct  in  colour. 
The  tubular  flowers  arc  nearly  4  in.  long, 
and  are  usually  prettiest  in  the  bud  state. 
Associated  with  very  early  flowering 
plants  like  the  Snowflake,  Snowdrop,  and 
Greek  Anemone,  it  is  welcome  in  the 
rock-garden  or  in  warm  sunny  borders. 
Easily  increased  by  dividing  the  bulbs 
in  July  or  August,  and  replanting  them 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart.  One  other 
species,  B.  trigyaum.  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  cultivation.    Alps  of  Europe. 

BDPHTHAUIUM.— .S.  speciosum  is  a 
bold  free  and  showy  perennial,  hardy,  and 


growing  in  any  soil,  with  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves  in  great  tufts,  and,  in 
summer  and  autumn,  handsome  heads  of 
showy  yellow  flowers  with  dark  centres. 
An  excellent  plant  for  shrubberies  and 
covering  the  ground  here  and  there  in 
bold  masses,  as  it  grows  so  close  that  it 
keeps  the  weeds  down  and  in  such  ways 
also  gives  a  better  effect  than  in  small 
tufts  in  the  mixed  border.  Central 
Europe.  Division.  Syn.  Telekia  speciosa. 
H   H 
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BUTOIkinS  {Flowering  Rush).S. 
umbellatus  is  a  handsome  native  water- 
plant,  often  very  fine  in  a  rich  muddy  soil 
and  hardy  and  free  to  flower.  Common 
by  some  river  banks,  and  growing  with 
water-side  seeds  in  garden  ponds  and 
lakes,  flowering  in  summer  rose-red  in 
bold  umbels.     Division. 

BUXUS  (-^^.r).— This  beautiful  bush  or 
low  tree  grows  wild  on  some  of  our 
southern  chalk  hills,  and  is  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  as  an  edging  and  also  in 
shrubberies.  The  beauty  of  its  habit  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  owing  to  its 
being  grown  under  other  trees  or  to  its 
being  too  much  crowded,  but  seen  wild 
its  habit  is  most  graceful,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  secure  the  same  beauty 
of  habit  by  planting  in  groups  upon  ex- 
posed knolls.  Almost  all  the  species  and 
varieties  have  variegated  forms,  which, 
though  pretty,  are  not  so  good  as  the 
natural  forms.  B,  sempervirens  f  the  Com- 
mon Box)  from  its  close  bushy  habit 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  Evergreens  for 
garden  hedges.  It  may  be  pruned  or 
clipped  into  any  shape  ;  and  when  topiary 
gardening  was  in  fashion,  it  shared  with 
the  Yew  m  the  formation  of  designs  and 
figures  of  men  and  animals.  While  there 
are  few  soils  in  which  it  will  not  thrive,  it 
prefers  such  as  are  light,  with  a  waim 
gravelly  subsoil.  Among  the  typical 
species  is  Japonica^  a  form  of  the  com- 
mon Box,  but  hardier.  The  Minorca 
Box  (j5.  balearica)  is  a  native  of  Balearic 
and  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  Italy  and  Turkey,  where 
it  forms  a  fine  tree  of  from  60  to  80  ft. 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  Box,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  are  of  a  lighter  green, 
but  it  only  succeeds  well  in  warm  well- 
sheltered  situations  with  a  dry  soil  and  a 
warm  subsoil.  Other  species  are  Har- 
landiy  microphylla  and  Wallidiana^  few  of 
these  so  precious  as  the  common  Box. 
The  variegated  forms  of  Box  are  never 
so  good  in  effect  as  the  green  kinds. 

OACTITS. — Various  plants  belonging  to 
the  Cactus  Order  of  plants  have  proved 
hardy  in  England.  Opuniia^  Eckino- 
cereus^  Mammillaria  and  Echinopsis  are 
among  the  hardiest.  Pretty  eflfects  are 
sihown  by  some  Cacti  in  the  open  air 
in  Southern  England,  the  plants  blooming 
freely  when  fully  exposed  in  the  sun  on  a 
warm  rock-garden,  though  the  loss  of  the 
sun  of  their  native  plains  is  against  their 
being  very  happy  in  Britain. 

When  the  foliage  of  a  plant  is  perennial, 
as  in  Cacti,  it  is  well  to  place  it  so  that  it 
may  be  safe  from  injuries,  apart  from 


climate,  and  the  best  places  are,  as  a  rule^ 
on  well -drained  ledges  in  the  rock-garden. 
Plants  of  this  family  should  be  planted  in 
the  rock-garden  in  open  airy  situations^ 
free  from  dripping  water,  and  where  the 
drainage  is  thorough. 

CAESALPINIA  JAPONICA.  —  A 
graceful  and  distinct  summer-leafing 
shrub,  but  it  is  one  of  a  genus  usually 
tropical,  and  is  hardy  in  the  country  around 
London.  It  has  hard  prickles,  leaves  a 
foot  long  and  very  graceful,  and  hand- 
some yellow  flowers  in  racemes.  It  does 
best  in  good  free  soil,  and  is  excellent  for 
dry  banks.     Seeds.  R. 

Calampelis.  See  Eccremocarpus. 
CALANDBINIA.  {Rock  Purslane),— 
Dwarf  annual  or  perennial  plants  of  the 
Purslane  Order.  Few  very  effective  for 
gardens  ;  some  are  brilliant  border  or  rock 
plants,  thriving  in  warm  soils.  C, 
discolor  is  a  beautiful  S.  American 
plant,  from  i  to  i^  ft.  high,  with  fleshy 
leaves,  pale  green  above  and  purple  be- 
neath, and  bright-rose  flowers  in  a  long 
raceme,  i^  in.  across.  C,  grandiflora  is  a 
handsome  annual  with  showy  blossoms. 
It  thrives  in  a  warm  and  good  loam,  and 
blooms  throughout  the  autumn.  C, 
oppositifolia  is  a  distinct  plant,  and   is 

I  well  marked  by  its  larger,  very  thick, 
succulent     leaves    and    delicate     white 

.  flowers.  C.  spedosa  has  flowers  from  \  to 
I   in.  across,  purple-crimson  ;  on  sunny 

I  mornings  they  open  fully,  closing  early 
in  the  afternoon.  C,  umbellata  is  a  dis- 
tinct    and    pretty     plant,     the     flower 

!  dazzling  magenta-crimson.     It  does  well 

]  in  sandy  peat  or  in  other  light  earth, 
and     is     perennial    on    dry    soils     and 

\  in  chinks  in  a  well-drained  rock-garden, 

I  readily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  pots 
or  in  the  open  air  in  fine  sandy  soil. 
It  may  also  be  treated  as  an  annual 
sown  in  frames  very  early  in  spring. 
Chili. 

There  are  other  kinds,  such  as  C  Lind- 
leyana^^  C.  procumbens^  C.  compressa^  and 
C,  micrantha^  but  not  so  good  as  the 
above. 

CALCEOLABIA  {Slipper  Flower),— 
Handsome  herbs  or  low  shrubs  of  the 
Foxglove  Order,  mostly  from  South 
America,  many  of  high  garden  value,  but 

I  few  are  hardy.     In 'the  London  district 

I  they  are  used  much  less  than  they  were 
some  years  ago,  as  many  of  the  varieties 

i  die  from  disease,  or  are  short-lived  as 
regards  bloom,  but  the  handsome  C, 
amplexicaulis^  with  its  bold  habit  and 
lemon-yellow  flowers,  is  always  a 
favourite. 
Propagation.— The  best  time  for  pro- 
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pagating  the  shrubby 
end  of  September  and  October,  in  a  cold 
wooden  or  turf  frame  on  a  dry  bottom  ; 
fill  it  to  within  6  in.  of  the  lop  with  sandy 
loam,  and  over  that  spread  some  clean 
silver  sand.  Then  select  stubby  firm  side 
shoots,  pick  out  any  flower-spikes  that  are 
visible,  remove  one  or  iwo  of  the  base 
leaves,  cut  horizontally  below  a  joint  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  dibble  them  thickly, 
regularly  and  firmly  into  the  frames,  giving 
a  sprinkling  of  water  through  a  fine  rose 
to  settle  the  soil  and  to  prevent  their 


they  should  be  transplanted  farther  apart 
than  previously,  into  other  frames  filled 
with  rich  open  soil,  where  they  will 
become  fit  for  planting  out  by  the  middle 

Spring  Propagation.— Spring  cut- 
tings  are  mostly  rooted  in  hotbeds,  in 
boxes,  or  in  pans,  and  often  as  many  damp 
off  as  survive  to  become  plants  i  neverthe- 
less, where  the-  stock  is  deficient,  this 
mode  must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  best  to 
strike  them  after  the  middle  of  March  in 
pure  sand  in  a  hotbed  or  propagating  pit 


OilmidnDU  oppositifolia. 


the  shading,  and  only 
during  the  succeeding  month  to  c 
act  the  effects  of  bright  sunshine. 

Wintering. — These  frames  require  no 
further  care  beyond  protection  from  frost, 
by  covering  the  sashes,  and  banking  up 
the  sides,  if  of  wood,  with  soil.  Wooden 
boxes,  seed-pans,  or  pots  might  also  be 
used  for  striking  Calceolarias  in  ;  and  in 
them  the  plants  might  be  wintered  in 
any  pit,  greenhouse,  or  conservatory. 
Whether  propagated  in  frames  or  boxes, 


where  there  is  no  st^piant  moisture,  and, 
when  well  rooted,  to  pot  them,  or  put 
them  in  boxes  in  light  sandy  soil,  still 
keeping  them  in  warm  quarters  for  a  few 
days.  After  that,  gradually  shift  them 
into  places  in  which  there  is  less  heat. 
Powdered  charcoal  or  wood  ashes  strewed 
on  the  soil  among  the  cuttings  prevents 
damp,  and  the  watering-pot  should  be 
used  judiciously. 

Species  of  CSalceolarift. — Apart  from  the 

varieties,  a  number  of  species  are  of  some 

merit  for  the  flower  garden,  and  some  are 

neglected  and    unknown.     The    greater 
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number  inhabit  mountain  valleys,  and 
ascend  to  an  elevation  of  from  1 3,000  to 
14,000  ft.  in  South  America,  where  they 
enjoy  a  temperate  climate. 

C.  alba. — A  lovely  sub-shrubby  species 
from  Chili  growing  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with 
clusters  of  snowy  white  flowers. 

C.  amplexicaiiliB.— A  fine  kind  with 
soft  green  leaves  clasping  the  stem  and 
many  lemon -yellow  flowers.  Owing  to  its 
tall  habit  it  groups  well  with  various  plants, 
and  it  is  handsome  in  the  flower  garden 
in  autumn.    Ecuador. 

C.  hyssopifolia.— One  of  the  best  of 
the  dwarf  kinds,  bearing  loose  clusters 
of  lemon-yellow  blossoms  from  early 
summer  till  autumn,  the  foliage  resem- 
bling that  of  Hyssop.     Ecuador. 

C.  Kellyana. — A  curious  hardy  hybrid, 
with  short  downy  stems,  6  to  9  in.  hi^h, 
flowers  about  an  inch  across,  yellow  with 
numerous  small  brown  dots  top  of  the 
steins.  Its  foliage  resembles  a  Mimulus, 
creeping  along  the  ground,  and  it  is  a 
very  interesting  dwarf  rock-garden  plant. 

C.  Pavonii. — A  noble  kind,  from  2  to 
4  ft.  high,  with  large  light-green,  much- 
wrinkled  foliage,  bearing  large,  pale- 
yellow,  slipper-shaped  blossoms.  It  is  a 
flne  object  against  a  warm  south  wall, 
but  at  the  approach  of  winter  it  should 
either  be  lifted  or  protected.     Peru. 

C.  violacea.— A  distinct  kind,  with 
small  helmet-shaped  flowers,  rich  purple 
and  spotted ;  succeeds  well  on  warm 
borders  or  the  rock-garden,  and,  if  slightly 
protected,  withstands  mild  winters  in  the 
south.     Chili. 

Calendula  officinalis  {Pot  Marigold).— 
A  hardy  biennial ;  one  of  the  best  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering.  The  petals 
were  formerly  used  to  flavour  dishes  in 
old  English  cookery,  hence  its  name. 
For  late  blooming,  seed  should  be  sown  in 
July.  The  plants  sow  themselves  freely, 
and  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
either  in  spring  or  autumn.  There  are 
now  pretty  varieties,  single  and  double. 

CALL  A  {Bog  Arum). — C.palustris  is  a 
«mall  hardy  trailing  Arum,  with  white 
spathes.  Flowering  in  summer,  and  in- 
creasing rapidly  by  its  running  stems. 
For  moist  spongy  spots  near  the  rock- 
garden,  or  by  the  side  of  a  rill,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  plants,  but  its  beauty  is  best 
seen  when  it  is  allowed  to  ramble  over 
rich  muddy  soil.  N.  America  and  N. 
Europe. 

Callichroa.    See  Layia. 

Galliopsis.    See  Coreopsis. 

Calliprora.    See  Brodi.£a. 

CALUBHOE  {Poppy  Mallow).  — 
Handsome   North    American   plants,  of 


the  Mallow  order,  of  which  some  half- 
dozen  kinds  are  known  in  our  gardens. 
They  are  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  succeed  well  in  the  open  border  in 
rich  light  soil. 

C.  alcsBoides  is  an  erect  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  the  habit  of  a  Malva^ 
the  flowers  from  i  inch  to  i  J  inches  in 
diameter.     Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

C.     digitata. — A     distinct     glaucous 
perennial  herb,  2  or  3  ft.  high,  with  red 
dish-purple  flowers  in  summer  ;  it  is  not 
so  showy  as  the  other  kinds. 

C.  involucrata.— A  dwarf  perennial, 
with  large  violet-crimson  flowers  2  in.  in 
diameter.  It  is  excellent  for  the  rock- 
garden,  bearing  a  continuous  crop  of 
showy  blossoms  from  early  summer  till 
late  in  autumn.  It  has  the  best  effect 
when  allowed  to  fall  over  the  ledge  of  a 
rock.     California. 

C.  macrorhiza  alba  is  a  pure  white 
form  of  a  kind  with  purplish-carmine 
flowers,  and  erect  stems,  from  i^  to  2\  ft. 
high,  with  a  raceme  of  flowers.  There  are 
several  shades  of  colour  in  the  species, 
from  rosy-purple  to  pale  rose  ;  sown  early 
they  will  bloom  the  first  year.  N. 
America. 

C.  Papaver  has  a  trailing  habit,  and 
flowers  incessantly  from  early  summer 
until  late  autumn.  The  flowers  are  a 
bright  purple-red,  as  large  and  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  our  common  field 
Poppy. 

C.  pedata. — A  perennial,  with  trailing 
stems  bearing  handsome  crimson  flowers, 
2  in.  in  diameter  ;  sown  early  the  plants 
bloom  the  first  season,  and  flower  until 
late  in  autumn,  and  in  dry  soils  the  roots 
survive  our  average  winters.  The  varieties 
nana  and  compacia  are  pretty  dwarf 
varieties. 

CALLISTEMON  SALIQNUS.  -^- 
There  are  two  forms  of  this  Bottle-brush 
shrub,  one  bearing  pale  yellow  flowers 
and  the  other  crimson.  Others  are  C. 
lanceolatus^  carmine,  and  C.  speciosus. 
These  grow  well  as  bushes,  some  of  the 
the  first  sometimes  10  feet  and  as  much 
in  diameter.  These  plants  thrive  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  and  in  the  milder  seashore 
districts.    Australia. 

CALUSTEPHUS  {China  Aster).-- - 
Among  the  many  annuals  now  in  cultiva- 
tion China  Asters  {C.  ckinensis)  are  among 
the  best,  and  when  well  grown  and  cared 
for  they  do  as  much  to  adorn  a  garden 
during  summer  and  autumn  as  any 
annual  plant.  To  see  them  in  their  beauty, 
however,  they  must  be  grown  in  masses, 
and  well  cultivated — ^not  at  any  stage  left 
to  haphazard  or  poor  culture.     It  will  also 
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be  found  that  they  are  more  satisfactory 
on  good  open  soils  than  on  heavy  ones. 

Varieties. — China  Asters  may  be 
classed  according  to  height,  habit, 
character  of  flower.  Tall  Asters  com- 
prise the  fine  Paeony-flowered,  the  tall 
Chrysanthemum,  the  Emperor,  the  tall 
Victoria,  the  Quilled,  and  a  few  others. 
Kinds  of  medium  height  are  the  dwarfer 
forms  of  the  Victoria,  the  fine  Cocardeau, 
the  Rose,  and  the  Porcupine.  The  dwarf 
forms  comprise  the  short  Chrysanthemum, 
the  dwarf  pyramidal,  and  specially  the 
dwarf  bouquet,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  for  pot  culture.  The  best  bedding 
kinds  are  the  medium-growing  Victoria, 
the  Rose,  and  the  dwarf  Chrysanthemum, 
as  these  vary  from  9  to  12  in.  in  height, 
and  form  good  bunches  of  bloom  on  each 
plant,  and  fine  masses  of  colour  collec- 
tively. The  dwarf  bouquet  kinds,  whilst 
specially  good  for  pot  culture,  are  valuable 
as  edgings  to  beds  of  taller  kinds.  For 
pot  culture  for  exhibition  the  best  are  the 
medium-growing  Victorias,  as  these,  if  of 
a  good  strain,  possess  quality,  and  hand- 
some even  heads  of  bloom. 

Culture. — Mr.  J.  Betteridge,  a  very 
successful  grower  of  asters,  writes  : — 
"  For  several  years  I  always  sowed  the 
seed  in  bottom-heat ;  now  I  sow  it,  be- 
tween 26th  March  and  26th  April,  in  a 
cold  frame,  under  glass,  in  drills  6  in. 
apart,  and  not  too  thick  in  the  drills.  A 
few  days  suflice  to  bring  the  plants  above 
the  soil,  when  air  must  be  given,  or  they 
will  be  weak«  When  large  enough,  prick 
them  out  into  another  cold  frame,  slightly 
shaded,  where  they  will  soon  root,  and 
after  they  are  strong  enough  to  handle 
plant  them  out  in  well-manured  soil,  and 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  tender  fibres 
of  the  roots.  Let  the  rows  be  i  ft.  apart, 
and  plant  the  strongest  plants  i  ft.  from 
each  other,  in  showery  weather,  and  they 
will  soon  root.  If  the  weather  be  hot  give 
them  a  little  water  till  rooted  :  afterwards 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  About  the  first 
week  in  August  top-dress  with  manure 
from  an  old  hotbed,  giving  a  good  soak- 
ing all  over  in  dry  weather. 

"  Soil. — China  Asters  like  a  deep  rich 
soil,  and,  should  dry  weather  set  in,  it  is 
only  in  such  soil  that  really  fine  flowers 
can  be  obtained.  Planted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  they  are  weeds  in  comparison  with 
those  that  are  well  nourishea.  Confined 
to  the  top  shallow  crust  of  earth,  they  soon 
5tar\'e.  The  best  way  to  manage  them 
is  to  dig  and  cast  off  the  top  spit  to  one 
side,  handy  to  be  returned  to  its  place 
again,  and  then  to  trench  and  break  up  1 
the  soil  below,  working  in  plenty  of  short  ' 


manure.  In  very  light  soils  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  clay,  chopped  fine  and  mixed 
well  in,  will  help  The  thing  to  aim  at  is 
to  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist ;  then,  if 
the  weather  be  favourable,  the  plants  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Oallfma.  See  Erica  Vulgaris. 

CALOCHORTUS  {Mariposa  Lily).—K 
lovely  family  of  bulbous  plants  from 
Western  North  America,  belonging  to  the 
Lily  Order.  Forming  one  of  the  most 
charming  groups  of  hardy  bulbous  plants, 
the  colours  being  so  varied  and  delitate. 
Excepting  the  Mexican  species,  which 
are,  fortunately,  few,  Calochorti  are  hardy ; 
but  my  experience  is  that  unless  on  very 
warm  soils  their  culture  is  precarious  in 
our  country,  and  no  wonder,  considering 
they  come  from  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  sunny  of  climates. 

They  are  so  singularly  beautiful,  how- 
ever, that  many  will  attempt  their  culti- 
vation, and  the  advice  of  Mr.  Carl 
Purdy,  who  has  studied  the  wild  species 
in  their  native  wilds,  and  cultivated  them, 
is  the  best  we  can  have. 

The  Culture  of  Calochorti.— 
Calochorti  are  natives  of  a  vast  region  in 
North  America,  stretching  from  far  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  .the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  Northern  Mexico  to 
British  America.  From  the  sea-coast 
and  islands  they  grow  from  6000  feet  to 
9000  feet  altitude  on  the  peaks.  Some 
are  natives  of  the  intensely  hot  deserts  of 
Southern  California  and  Arizona,  and 
some  grow  in  the  moist  meadows  of 
Oregon  in  a  climate  differing  but  little 
from  that  of  England.  In  Montana  and 
other  States  of  the  inland  region  the 
species  indigenous  there  have  to  bear  as 
low  a  temperature  as  40°  below  zero.  In 
the  soils  in  which  they  naturally  grow 
there  is  as  much  diversity.  Clay,  sand, 
loam  and  rocky  dibris  are  respectively  the 
chosen  homes  of  certain  species,  and 
several  choose  the  blackest  and  stickiest 
of  clays.  One  is  found  in  salt  meadows 
and  many  in  grassy  meadows. 

I  have  at  different  times  tried  nearly 
every  known  species  in  many  soils  and 
situations.  The  winter  climate  of  Ukiah 
is  quite  wet,  with  the  thermometer  often 
at  20^  to  24^,  and  sometimes  as  low  as 
15''  above  zero.  Often  the  Calochorti 
leaves  are  frozen  till  they  crackle,  but  I 
have  never  known  any  injury  to  result. 
In  spring  there  is  abundant  rain  until 
their  flowering  time,  while  our  summer  is 
perfectly  dry.  Perfect  drainage  is  the  first 
essential  to  success  for  all  sorts.  I  have 
gradually  come  to  the  use  of  three  mixtures. 
Along  our  river  banks  there  is  a  winter 
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deposit  of  sandy  sitt.  This  is  excellent 
Calochortus  soil,  but  noi  so  good  as  the 
next.  1  find  the  best  results  follow  from 
the  use  of  about  one  half  half-rotten  spent 
tan  bark  with  one  half  sandy  or  clay  loam. 
The  tan  bark  rots  slowlyand  gives  a  loose, 
well-drained  soil,  which  will  not  pack. 
This  suits  all  Calochorti  and  gives  a 
splendid  bloom  and  firm,  well. ripened 
bulbs.  For  English  growers  many  sub- 
stitutes wiU  occur.  1  know  of  but  one 
disease  to  which  Calochorti  are  subject. 
This  is  a  mildew,  the  "  Lily  leaf  ash."  It 
attacks  them  in  the  spring,  just  before 
ihe  flowering  stallc  apptears.  It  attacks  , 
the  leaf  tissue,  and  in  a  week  entirely 
destroys  the  leaf  and  injures  the  bulb. 
In  their  susceptibility  to  the  attacks  of  I 
the  fungus  Calochorti  vary  greatly.  All 
of  the  species  having  a  single  glossy 
radical  leaf  are  free  from  its  attacks. 
This  includes  all  of  the  Star  Tulips  and 
the  C.  ttilidui  group.  While  all  of  the 
desert  species,  such  as  C.  spletuiem,  C. 
Kennidyi,  C.  Pahntri,  C.  Gunntsoni,  C. 
Nuttalli,C-»Mcrocarpus,anAC.JIe.xuosus 
are  subject  to  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  their  successful  culture  \'ery  near 
hopeless  unless  some  cure  can  be  found 
for  this  mildew. 

While  the  amateur  may  prefer  to  try 
all  sorts  and  get  his  experience  for  him- 
self, I  believe  that  many  growers  will 
appreciate  a  list  of  the  best  growers 
among  the  Calochorti.  For  such  I 
would  recommend  the  following ; — 

In   the  globular- flowered  Star  Tulips, 
C.  al6us,  white,  C.  puichellus,  yellow,  and 
C.  amaituSy  rose-coloured,  are  all  thrifty 
and  beautiful.    Among  the  open-cupped 
Star  Tulips,  C.  Benthami,  in  yellow,  and 
C.  Maiveanus  var.  major  are  the  best. 
There  is,  however,  a  race  of  giant  Star 
Tulips,  sturdy  plants  9  in.  to  16  in.  high, 
with  large  flowers  of  the  same  delicate 
style  as  Mmveanus,  which,  although  rare 
now,  will  soon  quite  displace  the  smaller   '. 
ones.    These  are  C.  npiculatus,   straw-  , 
coloured,  C.  Greeni,  blue,  and  C.  Hou-eUi, 
yellow.     C.  lilacinus,  a  lavender- coloured 
sort,  is  a  splendid  grower  and  \'ery  de- 
sirable.    In  the  next  section,  C,  iiiiidus  1 
is  a  line  hardy  and  very  beautiful  plant, 
combining   the   attributes   of  Star  Tulip 
and  Mariposa.     In  the  C.   IVeedi  set,  C.  \ 
Plummera  is  best.    Of  the  true  Butter- 
fly Tulips,   C.    Vesta   is  by  far  the   best 
grower.     It  is  a  sort  which  has  great  | 
vitality,  can  be  propagated  very  rapidly  | 
by  offsets  (three  or  four  a  year),  and  j 
grows  well  in  any  well-drained  soil.     C.   \ 
■uenuslus  var.  purfiurescens  is   almost  as 
good  a  grower,  and  the  two  are  by  all  | 


odds  the  easiest  Calochorti  to  grow.  C. 
venusius  var.  citrinus  in  lemon  is  very 
thrifty.  That  grand  plant  C,  elavatus  is 
a  fine  grower. 

1  have  found  that  by  very  late  planting 
I  can  bring  sorts  to  flower  which  planted 
early  invariably  succumb,  I  had  the 
same  experience  a  year  ago.  It  would 
seem  that  when  planted  early  they  reach 
a  standstill  period  in  late  winter  and  can- 
not resist  disease,  while  planted  late  they 
are  in  full  growth  at  the  critical  period. 

Clearly  if  so  much  care  is  needed  in  their 
own  lovely  climate,  in  ours  it  will  require 
all  our  care  to  secure  them  perfect  drain- 
age, porous  soil  and  warmth,  though  no 
doubt  some  of  naturally  warm  soils  may 
suit  them. 


0,  albua. — This  is  a  charming  species 
and  more  easily  grown  than  most  This 
may  be  planted  m  the  open  border 
without  much  fear  of  failure,  unless  the 
soil  be  very  stiff.  It  mereases  rapidly  by 
oflsets  and  seeds,  which  npen  and  produce 
good  flowering  bulbs  in  three  years. 
These  require  rich  soil  during  the 
first  two  years,  after  which  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  general  collection. 

C.  &piciilatafi  is  a  tall  stout-stemmed 
species  9  to  iB  in.  high,  with  large  straw- 
coloured  flowers.  The  variety  minor  has 
creamy  flowers  with  a  fringe  of  yellow 
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0.  Beathunl— A  pretty  dwarf  species 
from  4  in.  to  8  in.  high,  the  leaves  long  ! 
and  narrow  i  the  flowers,  of  a  rich  citron- 
yellow,  often  deep  brown  at  the  base, 
and  densely  covered  wiih  yellow  hairs,  1 
are  erect, from  three  lo  six  in  an  unibel.and 
produced  in  June  and  July.     California. 

0.  clKVfttiis  has  strong  much- 
branched  flower  stems,  bearing  very  large 
widely  expanded  blossoms  of  golden- 
yellow. 

C.  CternleiiB. — A  dwarf  species,  rarely 
exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  with  umbels 
of  three  to  fiie  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
lilac,  dotted  and  lined  with  dark  blue, 
the  gland  ai  the  base  being  covered  with 
a  pretty  fringed  scale.     California. 

G.  BlesanB.— .A.  flne  dwarf  species, 
variable,  bearing  in  June  three  to  five 
drooping  flowers,  white  or  greenish -white 
with  a  purplish  base,  bearded,  but  not 
ciliate.  The  gland  is  covered  by  a 
fringed  scale.  The  narrow  leaf  is  longer 
than  the  flower-siem,  smooth,  and  nerved. 

C.  Aatiu. — It  represents  a  form  in 
which  the  flowers  are  upright,  and  the 
petals  have  an  outward  curve  instead 
of  an  inward  curve,  li  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  most  kinds,  but  it  will 
be  found  to  do  well  at  the  base  of  a  south 
wall.  It  is  also  known  as  C.  pallidus  and 
C.  lutcus.     Mexico. 

C.  OtmhI — A  fine  bold  species,  grow- 
ing a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  blooming 
in  early  June,  three  to  five  large,  clear,  lilac 
flowers,  barred  below  with  yellow  and 

fiurple,  and  often  loosely  covered  with 
ong  hairs.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
glaucous  green,  and  pointed.    California. 

0.  OnnniBoni  has  larger  flowers  of  a 
bright  lilac,  yellowish-green  below  the 
middle,  where  they  are  banded  and  lined 
with  purple.  A  native  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Wyoming  to  New 
Mexico,  flowering  with  us  in  July. 

0.  Howelli  is  a  strong  growing  species 
with  long  glossy  leaves  and  large  creamy 
white  flowers. 

0.  Kennedyi— This  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Mariposa  Lilies  knouTi  to 
us,  and  the  flowers  are  dazzling  scarlet  in 
colour.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy, 
and  grows  about  18  in.  high.    California. 

0.  lilaciniu.— This  is  of  very  distinct 
habit,  and  has  cunous,  hairy  flowers, 
which  are  borne  from  four  to  ten  on  a 
stem,  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  high,  and  they 
are  pale  lilac  in  colour.     California. 

0.  longibarbatuB.— A  curious  species 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  the  stem 
bearing  one  to  three   pale    purple-lilac  ■ 
flowers  each  1  to  i^  in.  m  diameter,  with  ' 


a  dark  purple  stripe  across  the  base  of 
each  petal,  and  a  long  beard  just  above  it. 
Flowers  in  July. 

0.  InteOB. — A  handsome  and  variable 
sftecies,  from  r  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height ; 
the  flowers  varyfrom  one  to  six  to  a  stem, 
the  colour  varying  from  yellow  to  deep, 
rich  orange,  and  lined  with  brownish- 
yellow  below  the  middle.  In  the  variety 
cilrinus  the  whole  flower  is  rich  lemon- 
yellow,  with  a  central  circular  brown  or 
purple  blotch  ;  and  in  the  variety  oculalus 
It  varies  from  white  and  lilac  to  yellow, 
with  a  dark-brown  spot. 


C.  LyonL— One  of  the  earliest  Mariposa 
Lilies,  with  numerous  large  blossoms 
varying  from  pure  white  to  rose  with  a 
lat^e  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

0,  macrocarpns.—A  tall  handsome 
species,  found  on  the  undulating  barren 
grounds  around  the  great  falls  of  the 
Columbia  River.  It  grows  from  ij  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  height,  the  flowers,  3  in.  to  4  in.  in 
diameter,  purplish -lilac,  somewhat  paler 
at  the  base  and  with  greenish  mid-vein. 

0.  madreusiB.— A  pretty  little  species 
with    bright    orange -yellow    flowers    in 
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August  and  September,  and  a  tuft  of 
deep-orange  hairs  at  the  base  of  each 
seg^ment.  It  rarely  exceeds  a  span  in 
height,  the  stems  bearing  several  flowers 
in  a  loose  head.     Mexico. 

C.  Maweanns  is  a  low  plant,  from 
5  in.  to  9  in.  in  height,  and  bearing 
from  four  to  six  bell-shaped  flowers  in 
July,  each  \\  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter. 
The  petals  are  white,  tinged  with  bright 
purple  at  the  base,  and  densely  clothed 
with  purple  hairs.     California. 

C.  nitidns  is  a  lovely  strong  growing 
species  with  five  to  ten  large  white 
flowers  in  an  umbel,  each  petal  having  a 
large  indigo  blotch  in  the  centre,  and 
covered  with  long  hairs. 

C.  Nuttalli  has  large  white  flowers 
with  a  blackish-purple  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  broader  segments,  the  narrow 
segments  being  green  striped  with  red. 
The  rare  variety  Leichtlini  has  white 
flowers  also,  but  is  more  beautifully 
marked. 

C.  PlummeraB  throws  up  a  broad  leaf 
about  2  ft.  long,  and  a  strong  branching 
spike  with  numerous  soft  lilac  flowers  of 
a  satiny  lustre  and  about  4  in.  across,  the 
base  of  each  petal  being  clothed  with 
golden  hairs. 

C.  pulchellnB.— A  hardy  plant,  the 
bulbs,  left  in  the  open  border,  flower  regu- 
larly. It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  much- 
branched,  each  branch  terminating  in  an 
umbel  of  three  to  four  fragrant,  bright 
orange-yellow  pendulous  flowers. 

C.  splendens. — A  pretty  species,  the 
flowers  of  a  pale  lilac,  with  a  dark  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  of  the  petals.  California. 

C.  TolmieL — This  very  scarce  Star 
Tulip  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  tubular 
flowers  covered  with  bluish  hairs. 

C.  venuBttifl.— One  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  Mariposa  Lilies,  from  i  ft. 
to  2  ft.  high,  the  flowers  very  large, 
white  or  pale  lilac,  with  a  prominent 
red  blotch  at  the  top  of  each  petal, 
the  centre  brownish -yellow,  the  base 
brown.  California  from  Alameda  County 
southwards. 

C.  WeedL — A  handsome  and  remark- 
able species  in  having  the  bulbs  fibrous- 
coated.  The  stem  grows  about  a  foot  in 
height,  one  to  three  flowered,  large,  deep 
yellow,  dotted  and  frequently  margined 
with  purple. 

CALOPHACA.— Pretty  Pea-flowered 
rock  shrublets,  C,  Wol^arica^  a  native  of 
S.  Russia  and  C  Grandiflora^  Central 
Asia.  Plants  for  the  rocks,  banks,  ind 
free  soil,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them 
of  good  eff"ect.     They  are  allied  to  Cara- 


0AliOPOGK)N.— C  pulchellus  is  a 
beautiful  hardy  Orchid  suitable  for  boggy 
ground,  the  flowers  pink,  i  in.  in  diameter, 
in  clusters  of  two  to  six  upon  a  stem, 
beautifully  bearded  with  white,  yellow, 
and  purple  hairs.  Plant  in  the  rock- 
garden,  bog,  or  in  an  open  spot  in  the 
hardy  fernery  in  moist  peaty  soil,  as  it 
is  a  native  of  wet  spots  at  the  edges  of 
Pine  woods  in  the  Moss  in  Cranberry 
swamps,  and  in  wet  Grassy  marshes, 
and  occasionally  seen  on  solid  ground, 
in    low,    wet,    woody    situations    in    N. 

^KL'ilSJL  {Marsh  Marigold).— The 
Marsh  Marigold  (C.  palustris\  that  in 
early  spring  "  shines  like  fire  in  swamps 
and  hollows  gray,"  and  is  one  of  our 
good  plants,  though  it  is  so  frequent  in  a 
wild  state  that  there  is  little  need  to  give 
it  a  place  in  country  gardens.  Its  double 
varieties,  however,  are  good  in  a  moist 
rich  border,  or  by  the  water-side.  There 
is  a  double  variety  of  the  smaller  creeping 
C.  radtcans,  about  half  the  sire  of  the 
common  plant.  There  are  double-flowered 
forms,  bearing  beautiful  golden  rosettes. 
There  are  also  C.  leptosepala,  a  Califor- 
nian  kind,  and  C  purpurascens^  distinct 
and  handsome,  about  i  ft.  high,  with  pur- 
plish stems,  and  bright-orange  flowers,  the 
outside  of  the  petals  flushed  with  a  pur- 
plish tinge.  The  various  forms  of  the 
Marsh  Marigold  are  handsome  in  their 
fine  yellow  blossoms,  and  in  groups  or 
bold  masses  are  effective  ;  they  are  easily 
grown  in  wet  soil,  and  increased  freely  by 
division  or  seeds. 

CALYCANTHUS  {Allspice  Tree),-- 
North  American  shrubs  with  flowers  of 
pleasant  fragrance.  C.  occidentalis  is 
from  6  to  8  ft.  high,  with  large  maroon- 
crimson  flowers  of  fine  fragrance,  and 
is  worthy  of  cultivation.  C,  floridus  is 
smaller  and  not  so  dense,  with  purplish - 
red  flowers,  strongly  scented.  The  names 
in  catalogues, 
such  as  C.  glaU" 
cus,  Icsvigalus, 
oblongifolius^ 
macrophy  llus^ 
represent  forms 
or  varieties  of 
either  the  east- 
em  or  the  west- 
ern species.  The 
two  described 
are   hardy,    the         ^  ,       .,     ,    •    . 

^        1*        ''      .  Calycanthus  l£evigatus. 

Carolina  species 

having  been  grown  since  1757,  while  the 
Califomian  has  been  cultivated  over  fifty 
years.  They  flourish  best  when  some- 
what shaded  by  other  trees  and  where 
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the  ground  is  damp.  The  Winter-Sweet, 
Chimonanthus^  is  sometimes  included 
among  these  shrubs  in  lists. 

CAiYPSO.— C  borealis  is  a  pretty 
little  hardy  Orchid,  with  rosy-purple  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a  white  lip,  heavily  blotched 
with  cinnamon  brown,  from  the  cold  regions 
of  N.  America.  It  succeeds  in  half-shady 
spots  on  the  margin  of  the  rock-garden  or 
bog,  or  in  a  select  spot  among  choice 
shrubs  in  light,  moist  vegetable  soil, 
covered  with  Cocoa  fibre  to  keep  the  sur- 
face open. 

Calystegia.    See  Convolvulus. 

CAMASSIA  (gwei/z/aj^).— North  Am- 
erican plants  of  the  Lily  Order,  hardy, 
handsome,  and  of  easy  culture. 

C.  esculenta  {Qua?nash)  is  a  native  of 
meadows  and  marshes  in  N.  W.  America 
from  I  to  3  ft.  high,  its  stalks  bearing  a 
loose  raceme  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
flowers  about  2  in.  across,  the  colour 
from  deep  to  pale  blue.  There  is  also 
a  pure  white,  and  various  other  forms 
thriving  in  moist  situations  in  a  deep 
light  soil.  A  bold  group  in  flower  has 
a  fine  effect  in  July,  and  it  is  excellent 
in  the  cut  state,  as  the  buds  of  the  spike 
open  in  the  house. 

C.  Cusicki  from  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Oregon,  and  it  was  described  in  Garden 
and  Forest  as  the  most  vigorous  species 
yet  found  with  large  broad  leaves,  a  stoul 
flower-stem  growing  3  ft.  high,  and 
flowers  of  a  pale  delicate  blue,  large  and 
spreading. 

C.  Fiuseri  {Eastern  Quamash). — A 
native  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
its  flowers  are  rather  smaller  than  those 
of  the  western  species  ;  about  i^  ft.  high, 
the  scape  bearmg  a  raceme  of  ten  to 
thirty  pale-blue  flowers,  each  about  i  in. 
across.  It  is  later  in  flowering  than  other 
Camassias,  thriving  in  a  light  rich  soil. 

C.  Leichtlini  ( White  Camassia).— This 
often  grows  on  sandy  rid^e-tops,  and  is 
found  in  dry  spots  in  ravmes  ;  its  bulbs 
are  generally  deep  in  some  stiff*  soil. 
The  flower-spike  is  large,  bearing  creamy 
white  flowers,  the  stem  3  to  4  ft.  high. 
It  is  vigorous,  but  not  so  handsome  as  the 
above.  British  Columbia.  Propagated  by 
dividingthe  bulbs  or  by  seeds. 

CAMELLIA. — Handsome  shrubs  of 
the  Tea  Order,  mostly  grown  under  glass 
in  our  country,  but  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  southern  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland  it  is  often  laden  with  as  many 
flowers  as  in  Madeira.  Most  people 
who  have  Camellias  in  the  open  air  find 
that  they  flower  well  five  out  of  every 
six  years,  and  that  the  plants  are  hardier 
than  many  shrubs  that  make  their  new 


growth  early  in  the  year.  Their  greatest 
enemy  is  fierce  winds,  which  beat  them 
about.  In  planting  them  out  for  the 
first  time  it  is  well  to  plant  first  some 
of  the  commoner  kinds,  and  in  shel- 
tered spots ;  then,  when  these  thrive, 
to  contmue  with  more  valuable  ones. 
The  best  aspect  for  Camellias  is  a  south 
or  south-west  one,  sheltered  by  a  bank  or 
wall,  but  in  some  districts  they  thrive 
on  north  walls.  Planting  from  pots  may 
take  place  at  any  period,  but  about  July 
is  the  best  time,  as  the  wood  is  then  well 
ripened.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Halfida, 
Chandleri,  Florida,  imbricata,  elegans, 
Alberti,  Double  White,  Donckelaari, 
Countess  of  Orkney,  Mathotiana,  and 
Lady  Hume's  Blush  are  good  varieties 
for  outdoor  culture.  The  late  Robert 
Marnock,  the  landscape  gardener, 
wrote  as  follows  to  The  Garden  about 
Camellias  out-of-doors :  "  Permit  me  to 
remind  those  who,  like  myself,  have  an 
affection  for  the  great  beauty  of  the 
Camellia,  when  in  vigorous  health  in  the 
open  air,  that  although  it  is  trfte  that  the 
plant  will  bear  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
than  the  Common  Laurel,  and  other  ever- 
green shrubs  which  by  common  consent 
have  long  been  regarded  as  hardy,  yet  the 
main  stems  and  stouter  branches  of  the 
Camellia  are,  nevertheless,  liable  to  injury 
from  severe  frost.  Now,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  plant  at  this 
weak  point  is  to  closely  wrap  the  stem 
with  straw  or  hay  bands  ;  and  if  a  little 
Fern  or  other  loose  material  be  laid  over 
the  roots,  so  much  the  better.  The 
portions  of  the  stems  near  the  ground 
are  the  most  liable  to  suffer,  while  the 
leaves  and  branches,  if  not  exposed  to 
fierce  gales,  will  bear  much  frost,  provided 
the  stems  are  protected." 

In  Cornwall,  the  Camellia  grows  in  a 
most  beautiful  way  at  Tregothnan,  Mena- 
billy  and  many  other  places,  flowering 
even  better  than  I  have  seen  it  in  warmer 
countries.  It  is  also  grown  out  of  doors 
in  the  home  counties.  Is  even  more 
hardy  than  the  common  laurel,  and  it  will 
grow  on  the  north  side  of  walls. 

C.  Eetdculata.— This  is  hardy,  but 
rarely  flowers  satisfactorily  in  the  open, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  it  is  grown 
both  against  walls  and  as  a  bush  plant. 
It  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  Camellias, 
bearing  lovely  pink  semi-double  flowers 
6  inches  in  diameter,  with  bright  yellow 
spreading  stamens. 

At  Scorrier  House,  Tremough,  and 
Pengreep,  among  the  varieties  that  do- 
best  are  Mathotiana^  the  largest,  ane- 
moncpflora^      very      profuse      flowerings 
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Countess  of  Orkfuy.  Donkelaari,  which 
comes  very  early,  and  the  old  japonka. 
C.  reticulata  is  ihe  handsomest  of  the 
Cajnellias,  but  needs  a  warm  and  shel- 

.  .  tr). 
— A  large,  beautiful,  and  precious  group 
for  the  flower  garden.  The  alpjne  kinds 
are  charming  far  rock-gardens,  and  not  as 
a  rule  difficult  lo  cultivate.  A  group  of 
kinds  somewhat  larger  than  ihe  high 
alpines  adom  rocks  and  old  walls  on 
the  mountains,  and  maybe  used  for  these  in 
our  gardens.     Some  are  pretty  window- 


Alpine  H;iiTbcll  in  icck  garden. 

plants,  thriving  in  dry  rooms  ;  numbers  are 
good  border  and  edgmg  plants  of  easy  cul- 
ture ;  the  tall  and  straggling  kinds  admir- 
able for  the  wild  garden,  or  rough  woody 
places  or  hedgerows,  but  these  tall  species 
must  not  be  used  much  in  the  flower 
garden  or  mixed  borders,  as  their  time  of 
bloom  is  short  and  Ihey  are  very  apt  to 
overrun  rarer  plants.  Some  of  the 
annual  kinds,  if  well  grown,  are  showy. 
The  Canterbury  Bell  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  biennials,  the  tall  chimney  Campanula 
a  very  handsome  and  precious  plant. 
0.   Allioni,  an  alpme  kind  forming  a 


network  of  succulent  roots,  with  stemless 
rosettes  of  leaves  an  inch  long,  from 
which  arise  stalkless  erect  flowers.  It 
thrives  in  exposed  positions  in  the  rock- 
garden  in  a  moist,  free,  and  sandy  loam, 
dislikes  liniestone.    Division.    Alps. 

0.  alpina  {Alpine  //air6elf).~Coveced 
with  stiiT  down,  giving  it  a  slightly  gray 
appearance,  5  to  10  in,  high  ;  flowers  of 
fine  dark  blue,  scattered  along  the  stems, 
margins  of  mixed  border,  and  the  rock- 
garden.  Division  or  seeds.  Carpathians. 

C.    B&rrelieri     lias     prostrate     one- 

flowered    stems,   rounded    heart-shaped 

leaves  and  blue  large  flowers.     On  rocks 

by  the    seaside   about    Naples  ;   a   good 

,  trailing  rock-plant,  thriving  also  in  win- 

C.    caspitOSft    [Tufted   Hairbeir).~K 

charming   little   plant,    its   roots    ramble 

very  much,  and  it  soon  forms  large  patches 

'   in  any  garden  soil.     Excellent  for  edgings 

I  and  rocks,  the  angles  of  steps  Jn  rock- 

,  gardens,  and  where  flagstones  are  used 

to  form  paths  it  is  one  of  the  plants  that 

run  about  among  the  stones  with  pretty 

I  effect.    The  white  kind   is  as  free  and 

useful  as  the  purple  one. 
I  C.  caipatica  {Carpathian  Hitirbell),— 
I  A  dwarf  plant  of  free-flowering  habit, 
the  light-Dlue  flowers  large  and  cup- 
I  shaped,  borne  on  foot-stalks  \i  to  15  in, 
I  high  in  July  and  August  in  succession. 
J  There  are  pale  and  white  forms  of  this 
!  plant  and  the  hybrid  forms,  none  of  iheni 
'   better  than  the  wild  plant. 

C.  ceiUBia  {Mont  Cents  Hairbelt).—k 
high  alpine  plant  growingamong  Saxifraga 
biflora  on  the  sides  of  glaciers,  making 
little  show  above  ground  but  vigorous 
below,  and  compact  rosettes  of  light- 
green  leaves,  with  blue  flowers.  It  should 
have  a  sandy  or  gritty  and  moist  soil  on 
the  rock-garden  among  the  smallest 
plants.     Division. 

C.  fragUis  {BritlU  //airAe//).~rhe 
young  branches  are  coated  with  sofi  down ; 
the  flowering  branches  prostrate,  12  or  15 
in.  long ;  the  flowers  1  in.  or  more 
in  diameter,  delicate  blue.  A  variety  C. 
hirsuta  is  covered  with  slifl"  down,  and 
looks  almost  woolly.  Division,  cuttings, 
and  seeds. 

0.  guganica  {Gargano  Hairbel[).—\ 

compact  plant,  the  flowers   in  branching 

racemes,   pale  blue,   towards   the  centre 

shading  otf  to  white  in  summer,  thriving  in 

a  rock  garden  or  a  border  ;  but,  owing  to 

its  pendent  (lowers,  a  good  place  for  it 

is  on  a  rocky  edge,  over  which  its  masses 

I   of  flowers  may  hang.     Division  or  bycut- 

j  tings  taken  in  early  spring. 

I       C.  glomemta  {Clustered  Bellfiower).— 
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A  handsome  plant  about  i  ft,  high,  the 
stemslerminated  by  denseclusters  of  pretty 
intense  purple  flowers.  The  pure-white 
form  is  somewhat   rare,  and   there    are 


a    beautiful 
Seed    and  | 

of   this  , 


various  forms  and  allies.  Some  of  the  taller 
herbaceous  kinds  are  rampant  growers, 
and  flower  too  short  a  time  to  be  woiih  a 
place  in  a  select  flower-garden. 

C.  frsndiflora.     See  Pl,\Tvcodon. 

0,  iB<q>hylU  {Ligurian  HairbeH).—.\ 
very  pretty  Italian  species  ;  the  leaves  are 
round  or  heart-shaped,  the  flowers  a 
pale  but  very  bright  blue,  and  with  whitish 
centre.  A  charming  ornament  for  the 
rock-garden,  in  sunny  posit i 
drained,  rather  dry  fissure 
loain.  The  variety  alba  is 
form  with  white  flowers, 
cuttings. 

0.  macnuitiuL—The  sit 
handsome  plant  rise  to  a  height  of  5  ft., 
terminated  by  clusters  of  large  deep-blue 
flowers  almost  as  large  as  Canterbury 
Bells,  but  less  contracted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube.  1 1  is  a  free  vigorous  perennial, 
best  fitted  for  naturalisation  in  woody 
places. 

0.  macrostyla  {Candelabra  Bellfiower). 
— A  singular  plant,  having  large  flowers, 
with  blue  netted  veins  on  a  white  ground 
which  gets  purple  at  the  edges,  and  with 
a  huge  stigma,  it  is  wholly  distinct  from 
any  of  the  Campanulas  in  our  gardens, 
and  well  deserves  culture.  Tt  is  readily 
recognised  by  its  candelabra  habit  of 
growth,  and  is  a  fine  annual  of  easy  cul- 
ture.    Asia  Minor. 

C.  medium  {Canterbury  Bel[).~k 
familiar  old  plant  having  many  varieties 
of  various  colours  bearing  single  flowers, 
doubles,  in  which  two,  three,  and  even  four 


bells  seem  to  be  compressed  into  the  outer 
one;  and  duplex  flowers,  in  which  oTi^ 
bell  grows  in  the  other,  the  two  com- 
bined resembling  a  cup  standing  in  a 
saucer.  There  are  many  colours,  such  as 
white,  lavender,  mauve,  several  shades  of 
purple,  pink,  rose,  salmon,  and  blue.  The 
habit  oi^  the  plants  as  a  rule  is  compact, 
when  in  bloom,  ranging  from  18  to 
24  in.  in  height,  and  forming  perfect 
pyramids  of  flowers.  The  Calycanthemn 
section  usually  exhibits  a  taller  and  ii 
looser  growth,  and  should  be  planted  in 
borders   behind  the   double  and  single 

March  or  April  is  the  best  time  to  s&w 
seed  in  a  warm  spot  in  the  open  ground, 
but  it  is  much  safer  to  sow  some  also 
in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  placed  in  a  frame 
or  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  When 
the  seedlings  are  lai^e  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  out  into  some  shady  spot, 
and  keep  ihem  watered  until  well 
rooted.  From  that  time  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  until 
September,  when  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  their  permanent  places  in 
the  flower  borders,  where  they  will  get 
well  established  before  the  wmier  and 
develop  blooming  crowns  for  the  next  year. 

C.  persicifolia  {Peack  -  leaved  Bell- 
flower). — A  beautiful  kind,  with  cup- 
shaped  flowers  3  in.  across,  in  July  and 
August.  Besides  the  double  blue  and 
white  forms  there  is  an  interesting  variety 
named  coronaia,  in  which  the  corolla  is 
doubled.      Other  varieties  are   woith  a 


place  among  perennials.  Plants  O' 
ally  divided  and  grown  in  rich  soil  give 
fine  crops  of  flowers.  There  are  many 
varieties    single  and   double   white  and 
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A  vigorous  plant,  wjih  thick  and  fleshy 
flower-stems,  rising  to  a  height  of  4  to  6 
■""     the  flowers,  close  to  the  stem,  giving 


blue  or  purple  among  them,  and  worth  a 

place — Daisy  Hill  marheimi.  Alba  gran- 

•iitiora  maxima.  Pallida  grandifiora. 
C.  Portwniirhlftg-if^iifti  Wnjl  Unirf^lf)  —  I  the  inflorescence  a  steeple-like  form.    The 

A  dense  tufted-evergreen  kind,  withsmall  flowers  are  blue  or  white;  coming  in 
succession,  over  a  considerable  time,  in 
July,  August,  and  September.  Though 
not  quite  a  biennial,  it  is  better  in  general 
cultivation  to  treat  it  as  such,  as  froni  seed- 
ling plants,  well  grown  on  during  the 
first  year,  the  flnest  steins  arise.  A  border 
flower  of  the  highest  merit  in  favourable 
soils  ;  occasional  batches  of  seed  should 


I  keep  up  a    supply. 

I  in   pots   for  the  nous 

(1  England  and  Franc 


I   often  grown  i: 


It    i 
both 


'  C.  Eainoti  {Rainet's  Bellfiower).  —  h 
dwarf,  sturdy  plant,  3  to  6  in.  high,  each 
shoot  bearing  a  large  dark-blue  flower. 
it  thrives  best  in  sunny  positions  in  loam 
j  freely  intermingled  with  pieces  of  stone, 
and  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  is 
a  gem  for  the  rock-garden.  Alps  of  N. 
Italy. 

0.  TOtnudifolia  [English   Hairbell).— 

In   this  prelly  wild   plant  we  have  a  true 

'  type  of  the  Hairbell.    There  is  3  white 

variety,  generally  dwarfer,  and  there  are 

several  forms  all   beautiful,  and  of  easy 

i   culture   in  any  soil.     These   are   all  ex- 

i  cellent  border  flowers,  and  also  for  the 

I  rougher  parts  of  the   rock-garden,   and 


bright-green  leaves,  so  dense  as  to  obscure 
the  foot-stalks,  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  by 
which  they  are  supported.  The  flowers 
pale  blue  in  August  or  September.  It 
spreads  slowly  by  underground  stems, 
and  succeeds  in  crevices  of  the  rock- 
garden.     Dalmatia. 

0.  pnllft  {Austrian  Hairbell).— Ont  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Alpine  Hairbells, 
a  native  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  on  high 
mountain  pastures  ;  in  the  rock-garden  it 
should  have  a  shelf  of  soil  in  which  peat 
and  sand  have  been  mixed.  After  bloom- 
ing the  foliage  disappears  and  the  plant  1 
goes  to  rest.  An  excellent  rock-garden  ' 
plant.     Division.  ' 

C.  pUBillft.— Smaller  than  C.  caspitosa,  \ 
rarely  exceeding  4  in.  in  height,  the  shining 
green  leaves  heart-shaped  and  toothed, 
the  flowers  pale  blue,  in  racemes,  in  June 
and  July.  Very  gritty  moist  loam  in  the 
rock-garden  is  best  for  it.     Switzerland. 

0.  prmnldalls  {Steeple  Bellfiower).— 


growing  wild  in  Grass  on  rough  slopes  or 

0.  tnrhiiutft  ( Turban  Bellfiower)  is  a 
dwarf  plant  with  grayish-green  leaves,  the 
flowers  borne  singly  on  stems  about  6  in. 
long,  deep  blue,  and    i^  in.  across  ;    a 
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charming  plant  for  border  or  rock  culture.   < 

CAiEPT{MOEUS(W«'*;yi^<./).— C.  I 
rkizophyllus  is  a  curious   [C  American  ^ 
Fem,  remarkable  for  its  narrow  fronds,  ' 
which  taper  into  slender  prolongations,  | 
and  take  root  at  the  lips  like  runners,  giv- 
ing rise  to  young  plants.    Thrives  in  gritty 
loamy  soil  in  a  somewhat  shaded  position 
in  the  rock-garden  or  hardy  fernery. 

CANNA  {Indian  Shot).  —  Handsome  I 
tropical  plants  of  the  Ginger  Order  with  i 
line  foliage.  The  ten- 
dency of  most  half- 
hardy  flower-garden 
plants  is  to  flatness, 
and  the  grace  of  the 
Cannas  makes  them 
valuable,  though  our 
country  inmany  parts 
is  too  cool  for  their 
fair  development ;  in 
the  warmer  south  and 
in  sheltered  gardens 
they  may  be  grown 
with  profii.  Another 
good  quality  is  their 
power  of  withstand- 
ing the  storms  of 
autumn.  Sheltered 
situations,  places 
near  warm  walls,  and 
sheltered  dells  are 
the  best  plai 


them 


As  to  cultui 


Large- FIX) WERED  Cannas.— This  is 
a  race  of  Cannas  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  M.  Croiy,  of  Lyons, 
France,  who  crossed  the  Iris-flowered 
Canna  with  the  older  kind.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  are  more  valuable  for  the  green- 
house than  the  open  air.  The  plants  as  a 
rule  are  dwarfer  than  the  old  type  of 
Canna,  the  newer  French  varieties  rang- 
ing between  \\  ft.  to  4  fi.  in  height,  the 
leaves  of  many  shades  of  colour. 

In  commencing  the  cultivation  ol  these 


and  propagation,  i 

thing  can  be  more 
simple  ;  they  may  be 

der  shelves  in  the 
houses,  in  the  root- 
room — in  -fact,  any- 
where, if  covered  up 
10  protect  them  from 
frost,  in  spring  pull- 
ing the  rootsin  pieces 
and  potting  them  se- 
parately. Afterwards 
It  is  usual  to  bring 

them  on  in   beat,  and  finally  to  harden 
them  off  previous    to    planting  out  in 
the    middle    of  Majr.     The  soil   should 
be  deep,  rich,  and  light.    Cannas,  pro-  ■ 
tecied  by  a  coating  of  titter,  have  been   1 
left  out  in  Battersea  Park  through  severe  ' 
winters,  and  attained  a  height  of  nearly  1 
12  ft.  1  but  this  was  on  raised  beds  in  a 
very  warm  and  sheltered  place.  Wherever   | 
they  are  grown  as  isolated  tufts,  in  small 
groups,  or  in  small  beds,  it  will  be  best  not 
10  take  themupoftenerthanevery  second  or 
third  year,  if  tne  ground  be  warm  and  well 
drained. 


Cannas,  by  far  the  best  time  to  get  ihem 
is  during  the  winter  (say  soon  after 
Christmas),  when  the  rhizomes,  then  in  a 
dormant  and  well-ripened  slate,  can  be 
sent  by  post.  The  hsi  of  varieties  is  now 
a  considerable  one,  so  that  a  careful 
selection  is  absolutely  necessary,  other- 
wise some  of  them  will  be  found  to 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  A  few  of 
the  Aner  ones  are  Paul  Bert,  Louise 
Chretien,  Geoffrey  Saint- Hilaire,  Capri- 
cieux,  Revol  Massot,  Lutea  splendens, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Francois  Croiy,  Antonin 
Croiy,  Admiral  Courbet,  Fdlix  Crousse, 
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Francisque  Morel,  and  Antoine  Chantin, 
and  there  are  many  others. 

OANHASIS  SATIVA  {Hanp  Planf).  j 
— A  \'igoroiis  annual  being  largely  culti- 
vated for  its  fibre.  In  our  country  it  is  4  ' 
to  loft,  high,  but  in  \\s.\y  sometimes  30  1 
ft.  high.  In  plants  growing  singly,  the  I 
stem  is  much  branched,  but  in  masses  is 


few  plants  that  thrive  in  small  London 
gardens. 

OAHAGAKA  {Siberian  Pea-trtt).— 
A  curious  group  of  wirj'  bushes  of  the 
Pea  order  which,  as  seen  in  gardens 
generally,  are  not  pretty,  but  as  the 
name  occurs  so  often,  and  the  wretched 
appearance  they  usually  present  may  be 
in  part  owing  to  their  being  grafted,  I 
give  them  a  place.  They  are  mostly  rock 
or  desert  shrubs  of  arid  regions  in  Central 
Asia,  and  the  species  are  C.  arboreseens 
and  its  I'arieties,  C.  auranliaca  which  is 
the  prettiest,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
graceful    rock    shrub,    C.   chamlagu,   C. 


Camgana  Chamlagu. 

I  jvbata,  C.  tnicrophylla,  C.  pygmaa,  and 

I  C.  spinosa.     If.we  could  gel  these  curious 

I  shrubs  on  their  own  roots  the  best  place 

for  them  would  be  the  rock  garden  or  dry 

I  C^'B'ESlA.iBUssedTAisllel^C.brne- 
,  dicta  is  a  handsome  biennial,  having  bold, 
I  deep-green  leaves,  blotched  and  marbled 
with  silvery  white.  It  is  useful  for  asso- 
ciating with  plants  of  tine  foliage.  It 
K'  3WS  freely  in  a  thin  shrubbery,  or  on 
nks  of  rubbish.  S.  Europe.  Syn.  Cnicus 
I  btnediclus. 


Ciuin>lH>  Htin  (Hemp  Plul). 

generally  simple.  Ii  is  useful  where  the 
tender  sub-tmpical  plants  cannot  be  easily 
grown,  well-grown  plants  looking  graceful. 
It  should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  April :  to  get  larger  plants  it 
is  best  to  raise  it  in  frames.  It  loves  a 
warm   sandy  loam,  and  is  one  of  the 


few  of  which  are  cultivated,  the  best  being 
the  native  Cuckoo-flower  in  its  double 
form.  This  will  grow  well  almost  any- 
where, although,  like  the  wild  planl,  that 
colours  the  meadows  with  its  soft-hued 
flowers,  it  deliehis  in  swampy  ground. 
The  single  kind  is  too  common  to  need 
cultivation  ;  the  double  kind  is  a  pretty 
subject  for  the  spring  garden  and  for 
borders.  Division.  C  trifolia  is  a  pretty 
species,  with  white  flowers,  from  Switzer- 
land 1  9  to  12  in.  high  ;  a  border  or  rough 
rock-plant.  C.lalifolia,  C.  asarifolia^SiTiA 
C.  rolundifolia  are  pretty  dwarf  plants 
when  in  flower,  but  not  popular  in 
gardens. 
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The  Toolhwoils  (syn.  Dentaria),  now 
included  in  this  genus,  are  interesting 
spring- flowering  plants.  They  grow  best 
in  a  sandy  or  peaty  soils.  Their  flowers 
are  welcome  in  early  spring,  and  remain 


Cupcnicriii  caLifoi 


some  time  in  beauty,  and  they  are 
easily  increased  from  the  small  tuber-like 
roots.  Some,  like  C.  bulbifera  (Coral 
Root),  bear  bulblets  on  the  stem,  and  from 
these  the  plant  n»y  be  increased.  C.  digi- 
tata,  a  handsome  dwarf  kind,  about  12  in. 
high,  flowers  in  April  ;  rich  purple,  in  flat 
racemes  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  C. 
maxima  is  the  largest  of  the  species, 
being  2  ft.  hi^h,  with  many  pale-purple 
flowers,  a  native  of  N.  America.  C.pin- 
nata  is  a  stout  kind,  pinnate  leaves  ;  from 
14  to  30  in.  high,  flowering  from  April 
to  June,  with  large  pale-purple,  lilac,  or 
white,  in  a  cluster. 

OABEZ  (5<-<^f).— Grass-like  herbs  of 
northern  and  temperate  countries,  few 
having  a  place  in  the  garden. 

0.  panicuUta  is  a  very  large  Sedge, 
like  a  dwarf  Tree  Fern,  with  strong  thick 
stems  and  masses  of  drooping  leaves, 
forming  dense  tufts,  I  to  3  ft.  high,'  flowers 
in  a  large  and  spreading  panicle.  It  is 
very  eflTective  in  wet  places.  The  finer 
specimens  are  of  great  age,  and  are  found 
in  the  bogs  where  the  plant  is  wild. 


0.  pendnla.~A  graceful  British  sedge, 
with  evergreen  foliage,  numerous  flower- 
ing stems  3  to  6  ft.  high,  the  leaves  2  ft. 
or  more  in  length.  When  in  flower 
the  graceful  spikes,  from  4  10  7  in.  long, 
are  pretty,  and  the  plant  is  useful  for 
shady  or  moisi  spots.  Common  in  Britain 
in  evergreen  patches  in  marshy  woods. 

C.  fiuseri  and  C-  scaposa  are  pretty 
evergreen  sedges  for  shady  spots. 

ClilFEIfT^IA  OALIFOBHICA.— 
A  lovely  hardy  shrub  for  walls  in  south- 
ern districts,  6  to  10  ft.  high,  with  long 
narrow  pale-green  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
large  white  fragrant  flowers.  The  first 
account  of  it  in  England  was  from  Mr. 
Saul,  of  Washington,  who  sent  specimens 
of  it  to  The  Gardtn  in  188a  It  is 
nearly  related  to  the  Mock  Oranges, 
which  it  resembles,  but  is  handsomer : 
thrives  in  light  warm  soil,  and  increased 
from  suckers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  In  cool 
districts  will  require  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse. 

OABPINUS  (Hornbeam).— C.  betulus 
is  a  native  tree,  especially  of  the  south, 
sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  70  feet, 
frequent  insome  woodlands, andinEpping 


Forest.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  tree,  suchasthefem-leaved.cut -leaved 
and  purple  kinds,  and  also  the  never- 
failing  variegated  kind.  The  common 
kind  IS  often  used  as  a  fence  plant,  and 
also,  in  many  continental  gardens,  to  form 
green  walls  and  hedges.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  woods  to  burn,  and  if  we  ever 
go  back  to  the  best  of  all  ways  of  firing 
for  a  dwelling-house  in  the  country,  a 
wood  fire,  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
is  easily  lighted,  bums  cheerfully  and 
equably,  and  gives  a  good  heat.  Other 
species  are  C.  caroHniatta,  cor  data, 
japom'ea,  orientalis  and  Turczaninovii. 


4t!o        CARVA. 
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OAS,YA.(//ici,?ry).-~A  very  interesting   I 
and  distinct  group  of  forest  trees,  little  i 
planted  in  England  in  our  own  day,  bui  so 
valuable  in  their  own  country  for  their   I 
wood,  and  some  for  bearing  delicious  fruit,  I 
that  they  deserve  a.  place  in  our  choice 
plantations.  Mostlytreesof  NorchEasiern  | 
America  and  usually  hardy,lhey  are  some- 
times well  over   loo   ft.    liigh ;    in    their   | 
own  country  inhabiting  moist  woods  and  < 
swampy  grounds,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  useful  in  ours  in  soil  not  thought  good 
enough  for  many  trees.    Among  iheni 
are  : — C.  olivafotmis  Pecdn,  a  tree  which  , 
sometimes  attains  to  a  height  of  over  150 
feet  with  a  trvnk  diameter  of  6  ft.,  and 
which  bears  a  delicious  nut.  It  has  rather  ' 
a    southern   distribution,  and    therefore 
would  be  best,  no  doubt,  in  good  warm 
soiU   in    our    country.      C.    nmara   (the 
bitter  nut),   a   tree  of  about    lOo  feet  in   ' 


dens.  There  is  a  white  variety.  It  would 
group  well  with  the  dwarfer  shrubs,  and 
in  cool  districts  and  on  cool  soils  it  will 
^row  against  warm  walls.  On  good  soils 
It  would  come  in  well  with  borders  of 
grayish  plants  such  as  Lavenders,  Carna- 
tions, and  the  like, 

CASalOPE  {f/imalayan  Healker). 
— Tiny  alpine  bushes,  thriving  in 
pealy    soil    well    drained,    as    they    are 


moist  woods,  from  Canada  downwards, 
ascending  high  on  the  mountains.  C. 
aquatUa  ( Water  Hkfcory),  a  swamp  tree 
sometimes  nearly  100  ft.  high  in  wet  woods 
and  swamps  from  X'irginia  south  and  west- 
wards. C.  alba  (Shell. bark  Hickory)  also 
often  over  100  feel  high  ;  a  native  of 
Canada  and  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
Stales.  C.  sulcata  ( King-nut),  a  tall  forest 
tree  over  too  feel  high  in  the  New 
England  States  and  westward.  C.  tomcn- 
toia  (Fragrant  Hickory)  growing  nearly 
too  feet  nigh  and  inhabiting  the  cold 
regions  of  the  West  and  New  England. 
C.  microcarpa  (Small -fruited  Hickory). 
A  tall  tree  of  nearly  90  fi.  high.  New 
EngTand  and  westwards,  C.  porcina 
(Pig-nut  Hickory).— A  very  tall  tree  of 
over  100  ft.  bearing  very  bitter  seeds, 
also  a  tree  of  cold  northern  regions. 
They  are  trees  of  fine  growth  with  walnut- 
like leaves  and  the  wood  of  some  kinds 
in  its  own  country  is  most  valuable, 

OABTOPTEBIS.— C.  tnastacnnthus  is 
a  small  shrub  with  grayish  foliage,  distinct 
in  habit,  and  with  purple  flowers,  not 
quite  hardy,  perhaps,  in  all  soils,  but 
pretty  on  warm  banks  and  in  warm  gar- 


K  fuligiati. 


all  impatient  of  stagnant 
about  their  roots,  whilst  absolute  shade 
from  the  midday  sun  is  also  necessary. 
The  best  plan  is  to  raise  smail  banks  of 
peat,  and  plant  them  on  the  top,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  want  for  water  both 
at  the  roots  and  overhead.     They  are  in- 
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creased  by  division,  rooting  freely  when 


woody  plants  ;  it  may  be  grown  without 
much  trouble  with  the  more  common  C. 
tetragona.  Both  are  pretty  for  the  rock 
or  bog  garden. 

CAStA1IEA(5ii/«/CAcj-/««/).— A  noble 
tree,nativeofeasternandsouihern£urope. 
There  are  fine  old  trees  in  many  of  our 
country  seals  in  all  parts  of  the  south  of 


c 


the 


the-  country,  though  excepting  ii 
warmer  counties,  such  as  Devonshi 
fruit  is  not  as  good  as  on  the  contir 
Etirope.  The  Chestnut  thrives  best  in 
airy  and  warm  situations,  and  upon  stony 
or  free  soils,  not  caring  much  for  chalk 
or  heavy  soils.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
planted  directly  where  it  is  wanted  to 
grow.  There  are  on  the  Continent,  where 
the  tree  is  much  more  grown  than  here, 
a  good  many  varieties  grown  for  the 
value  of  their  fruits.  Variegated  varieties 
as  usual  are  useless.  There  are  a  few 
other  species  such  as  C.  crtnala  (Japan), 
denlata  (N.  America),  and  the  dwarf 
C.  pumila  of  the  Southern  states  of  N. 
America,  but  these  are  of  slight  value 
compared  to  that  of  C.  Vesca,  the  beauty 
of  old  trees  of  which  is  very  great,  as  seen 
at   Shrubland,  Tortworth,  Cowdray,  and 


trees  of  the  Bignonia  order,  one  of  them 
forming  a  beautiful  tree  even  in  London 
gardens. 

C.  bignOBOidSB  {Indian  Bean).  —  A 
handsome  tree,  hardy  in  southern  Dritain 
and  the  kind  which  flowers  so  well 
in  London.  There  is  no  more  pre- 
cious lawn  tree  for  good  shade  and 
flowering  at  a  season  when  all   the  early 


trees  are  out  of  flower.  It  is  best 
propagated  by  seed  and  is  not  difficult 
about  soil.  This  tree  has  a  number  of 
synonyms,  the  best  known  being  C. 
syringafoUa.     N.  America. 

C.  speciosa  {C<zlaiv6a  Trii).~K  forest 
tree  in  America,  westwards,  and  is  little 
known  in  our  country  yet,  though  promis- 
ing to  be  a  forest  tree  ;  reaches  120  ft.  high 
in  its  own  country.  It  deserves  a  very 
good  position  among  the  best  flowering 
trees  for  lawn  or  for  a  grove.     Syn.  C. 

C.  Bungei  and  C.  Kampferi  are  two 
oi!)cr  kinds  known  in  gardens,  both 
inferior  in  size  to  the  foregoing  trees,  and 
less  attractive  unless  where  collections 
are  desired.         

OATANAKCHE  {.Blue  Cupidone).~C. 
cxrulea  is  an  old  border  plant,  about  2  ft. 
high,  flowering  in  summer  ;  fine  blue,  and 
grawjng  freely  in  borders  and  margins 
of  shrubberies.  There  is  a  white  variety 
as  common  as  the  blue  and  a  bicolor 
one.  It  is  easily  grown  in  any  soil,  and 
quickly  raised  from  seed.     S.  Europe, 

OEaNOTEUS    {Mountain     Sweel).— 
lieautiful  shrubs  of  the  Buckthorn  Family. 
Some   hardy  enough    on   light    soils  in 
sunny    places    to    endure   our    climate, 
even  as  bush  plants,  though  the  majority 
form  good  wall  plants.     In  all  the  kinds 
the  flowers  are  small,  but  abundant.    As 
wall  shrubs  it  is  best  to  prune  them  in 
April  ;  and  as  all  the  sorts  flower  on  the 
shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth,  from 
one  to  three  eyes  of  the  preceding  year's 
wood   should    be    left, 
reserving,    or   at  most 
only   topping,  such 
shoots  as  are  required  1 
for  filling  up  the  open  \ 
spaces    on    the    wall. 
Most  of  the  introduc- 
ed kinds  are  of  free 
growth   in   warm  soil, 
and  they  flower  most 
freely  in  sunny  expo- 
sures. As  they  are  for 
the  most  part  natives 
of  a  charming  climate 
—that  of  (he   Pacific 
slope  of   N.  America 
—no    one   should  at- 
tempt their  cuhure  ex- 
cept in  warm  soil.  The 
following  are  distinct 
and  pretty  :—  c™o.hu»  i«u«m. 

C.  AMERICANUS  (AttO 

Jensy  r«).— Though  one  of  the  hardiest,  this 
thrives  best  against  a  wall,  and  in  a  dry  potcus 
soil :  the  flowers,  in  succession  ftoni  about  the 
middleofJunetiHAugust, white.  E.  America. 
I   1 
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C.  AIUREUS. — From  the  lemperale  regions 
of  Mexico,  where  il  grows  as  a  slta^ling  bush 
nbout  10  f[.  high.  It  is  one  of  our  prelliesi 
wall  shrubs,  flowering  abundantly  in  dry  sunny 
situiLtions,  the  flowers  bright  blue,  from  June 
till  September.  C.  pallidus  is  a  handsome 
variety,  with  pale-blue  flowers.  The  result 
of  crossing  with  this  ^ledes  may  be  seen  \a 
such  lovely  shrubs  as  C.  Gloire  des  Versailles, 
Arnoldii,  Lucie  Simon,  Theodore  Froebel, 
Bertinii,  President  Reveil,  Lucie  Moser,  and 
others,  all  of  which  have  flowers  in  large  plumy 


foot -stalks  from  the  sides  of  the  young  shoots. 
Like  the  other  kinds,  it  loves  the  protection  of 
a  wall,  on  which  il  blooms  in  summer. 

C.  RlGlDUS  is  a  sub-evcrgteen,  or  in 
sheltered  places  an  evergreen,  rarely  exceeding 
6  ft.  in  height,  the  branches  stifl"  and  uiry  ; 
the  flowers,  in  clusters  on  the  sides  of  the 
young  shoots,  are  deep  pur]>1c,  in  April  and 

C.  Veitchianus  is  one  of  the  best  kinds, 
the  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  blue,  in  dense 
dusters  at  the  ends  of  leafy  branches. — G. 


clusters,  some  white,  others  rose,  but  mostly 
of  some  shade  of  blue. 

C.  DENTATUs  is  an  elegnnl  little  eveigreen 
shrub,  rarely  higher  than  about  3  ft.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May  or  June,  are 
deep  blue,  and  continue  the  greater  part  of  the 

C.  DlVARlCATUS  grows  as  a  dense  broad 
eveigreen  bush  of  about  to  ft.  high.  It  is  a 
free-growing  handsome  wall  plant,  flowering 
from  May  to  autumn,  the  nowers  a  bright 
blue. 

C.  PAPlLLOstls  is  a  pretty  specie?  from  the 
mountains  of  California,  where  il  is  a  densely 
branched  straggling  bush  6  to  10  ft.  high.  The 
panicles  of  pale-blue  flowers  are  borne  on  long 


C.  VERRUCOSUS  forms  a  thickly  branched 
evergreen  bush  about  6  ft.  high.  As  a  wall 
plant  it  is  of  free  growth,  and  has  a  good  eflect, 
the  flowers  coming  in  May  and  during  the 
summer  months,  borne  in  corymbs  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  young  branches,  often  so 
profusely  as  to  hide  the  foliaige. 

CEDREIiA.— C.  sinensis  is  soniewhai 
similar  to  the  "  Tree  of  Heaven  "  {Ailan^ 
iMus glandulosdj,  but  this  Chinese  tree  is 
much  more  uticommon  in  gardens.  !n 
some  places,  however,  it  might  be  a  more 
suitable  tree,  for  whilst  it  has  much  the 
S3me  character  of  foliage  and  habit,  il  is 
not  so  rampant  a  grower.    The  largest 
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trees  I  have  seen  are  about  30  ft.' high. 
The  tree  is  chiefly  noteworthy  or  the 
large  pinnate  leaves  it  bears.  It  has  small 
yellowish  flowers  arranged  in  great  num- 
bers in  pendent  clusters  said  to  be  agree - 


Calminchf  cccrulFi. 

ably  scented.  It  promises  to  be  a  grace- 
ful lawn  tree,  but  has  not  been  long  enough 
in  the  country  yet  to  speak  with  certainly 
of  i[shardiness,aIthough  we  see  it  Nourish- 
ing in  unlikely  places. — W.  J.  B. 

OBDEOHELLA  {Balm  of  GiUad)  is  a 
distinct  half-bushy  herb  of  the  Sage  order, 
C.  tripkylla  having  leaves  with  a  pun- 
gent but  grateful  odour,  in  our  coun- 
try ai  to  4  ft.  high,  varying  much 
according  to  soil,  and  not  quite  hardy, 
but  living  out-of-doors  most  winters  if  in 
dry  free  soil  and  planted  against  walls. 
A  few  plants  against  a  wall  are  worth 
having  where  curious  plants  are  eared  for, 
though  the  flowers  are  not  showy.  Easily 
raised  from  seed. 

CEDEUS  (a<i<r).— Noble  trees  of  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  India,  some 
hardj",  and  often  planted  on  lawns  and 
withm  sight  of  the  flowers.  The  India 
Cedar  (Deodar)  is  really  a  tender  tree,  and 
though  ii  may  seem  to  promise  well  in 
sea-shore  and  favoured  districts,  planters 
should  not  forget  ihat  it  is  10  the  Cedars 
of  the  northern  mountains  they  must  look 
— the  Lebanon  aiid  Atlas  Cedars,  which 
have  been  proved  so  hardy,  and  so  well 
fitted  for  our  country.  No  finer  things 
can  be  within  view  of  the  flower  garden, 
but  they  should  never  be  planted  near 
the  house,  or  their  great  branches  will 
darken  it,  and  in  small  flower  gardens 
they  are  sure  to  be  in  the  way. 


In  books  and  catalogues  a  form  called 
C.  Atlanlica  is  considered  distinct  enough 
to    merit  a  separate  name,  but  having 
seen  the   trees  on  their  native    moun- 
tains,   I   think  the  Atlas   Cedar  is  the 
same  species  as  the  Lebanon  Cedar  (C 
Lebam).     There  are  varieties  of  each  in 
catalogues,  rarely  so  valuable  as  the  wild 
tree,  except  the  glaucous  or  silvery  forms, 
which  are  worth  pbnfing.    The  Deodar 
j   (C    Deodari)    is    distinct    from    the   N. 
'  African  Cedars,  and  diflers  so  also  in  its 
I  tenderness  and  unlitness  for  our  country 

generally. 
1      The  Cedarsthough  hardy  in  our  country 
I  are  nevertheless  the  victims  of  storm  and 
I  snow  to  an  often  painful  but  partly  need- 
I  less  extent  owing  to  the  nearly  universal 
'  "  specimen  "  way  of  planting  these  trees. 
I  The  pinetum  is  not  only  a  mistake  from  an 
'  artistic  point  of  view,  with  its  stuck -about 
I  trees,  but  it  also  is  so  in  the  exposure 
I  of  the  trees  to  all  the  storms  and  ac- 
1  cidents  of  weather,  including  heavy  snow- 
I       falls.     Naturally,   pines    often    grow   10- 
I      gether  and  shelter  each  other,  and  where 
this  is  so,  great  falls  of  snow  do  not  harm 
*   them  to  the   same   degree.      The   lower 
'   boughs  fall  ofl^  in  due   lime,   as  is  their 
-  I  nature,  the  tree  often  showing  abare,  mast- 
like  stem  beneath   Its  crown  of  leaves. 
Clearly,  when  we  isolate  any  tree  in  the 
open,   and   induce   a    tree   which    natilr- 
ally  grows  upright  in  a  great  mountain 
forest  to  throw  its  limbs  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, we  expose  it  lo  an  unfair  test ; 
hence  the  Cedars  of  which  we  in  England 
are  so  proud  are  often   swept  down   in 
numbers  by  heavy  gales  and  snowfalls. 
The  idea   that  every  choice  tree   in   our 
pleasure   grounds   should   be  set   out   by 
Itself  like  an  electric  lamp-post  is  deeply 
impressed  in  the  gardening  mind,  and  we 
have  to  pay  dearly  for  it.     Even  where 
the  Cedars  are  grouped  great  storms  may 


CnL»r  of  Lebanon. 

do  harm,  but  nothing  like  what  happens  to 
the  isolated  trees.  Think  of  the  weight 
that  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  its  great 
spreading  arms,-  would  have  to  carry  in  a 
snowstorm,  and  how  much  more  able  to 
I   I   2 


"ii  {..'■:...:./-  -_.-')'X/   L^.i^'i-t: 


'm  Asa  M-D;r  iiad 
Nctrrli  At:-::!.  azfC  *: 
icallT   oc^t:    :o  be 


%!•>'%  iM^riy  loa'U  (rf  (sirlh  in.  The  kmiU 
Iff  ili't  It  ri'fi  (['■■"If  )n  tnmK  way*  than  one, 
firti  III  I  rruiinn  »  uxi  rapid  tfrowth  in  the 
jiitntc  tt'-f,  !4rui  */>(t  uni<»i^iint{  ■-ood  in 
rtiR  ''id,  Mid,  vindly,  any  ptiii/f  that  ihe 
fMlural  will  unA  mlicr  fdndniimi  of  ihe 
|fla";  •ml  ihir  irCvC  i*  withheld  from  u»  by 
■he  'iPFiiifcifaraii'infrfviil  made,  entirely 
Hllriintf  Inc  nalura)  <.(mdiii<mf.  Any  one 
wild  hu*  fen  Ihe  titc*  in  their  native 
i.(iiinirii-»  will  know  thai  the  Cedar  uiiually 
inliiiliit*  hi>|h  mountain*,  (iftcn  "n  bare, 
•huly  »l(iiM-«,  in   whiih  they  are   happy 


amoog     I  b  c     otber 

forrst      ints.     The 

tree  being  as  easf  to  laisc  as  that  cf  any 

other  conifer,  people  sboukl  not  buy  the 


a  the 


the 


•mailer  state,  a  nioch  safer  and  better 
way,  especially  where  we  K"Hip  and  bold 
our  trees  together  and  where  ihey  can 
shade  the  ground.  This  plan  by  no 
means  precludes  us  from  sufficient  ihin> 
ning  in  good  time,  so  as  to  secure  great 
trees,  always,  however,  holding  lo  the 
principle  of  letting  the  trees  shade  the 
ground  and  shelter  each  other.  All  young 
plantations  of  Cedars  should  be  securely 
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wired  for  seven  years,  as  rabbits  destroy 
them  more  than  any  other  tree  of  the 
pine  tribe. — W.  R. 

CELASTEU8  {Staff  Vim).  —  C. 
scandens  is  a  shrubby  climber  from  North 
America,  flourishing  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  valuable  for  its  rapid 
twining  growth,  which  is  excellent  for 
trailing  over  trellis-work  and  arbours,  or 
on  a  bank,  or  to  tun  over  other  shrubs  and 
trees  to  a  height  of  12  or  15  ft.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  the  fruits 
orange-red,  like  those  of  the  Spindle 
Tree,  to  which  order  it  belongs. 

CELOSIA  (Cofij -COOT*).— Indian  an- 
nuals of  the  Amaranth  family,  gener- 
ally too  tender  for  the  open  air,  though 
we  have  occasionally  seen  them  used 
with  effect  in  bold  groups.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  be  sown  in  pans 
in  March,  and  kept  near  the  glass  to 
prevent  the  seedlings  being  drawn,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  small  pots 
and  grown  on  fast  in  gentle  heat  until 
the  crowns  are  formed.  Planted  out  in 
June  in  rich  soil,  and  liberally  watered, 
they  continue  in  good  condition  for  a  long 


CELSIA  {Cretan  MulMn).-~C.  cretica 
is  a  pretty  plant,  alhed  to  the  mulleins,  with 
rich  yellow  tlowers  and  pohshed  buds  ; 
may  be  treated  as  an  annual.  Well  grown 
in  good  soil,  it  is  distinct  and  effective. 
Candia,  N.  Africa. 

0ELTI8  {NfttU  /r«).— Trees  of  the 
Elm  order,  natives  of  temperate  countries, 
much  mentioned  in  books,  and  introduced 
to  Britain  many  years,  but  which  have 
never  made  much  way  with  us,  and  are 
less  attractive  to  planters  than  other  trees 
of  the  same  order.  Among  a  crowd  of 
synonyms,  the  following  are  the  names  : — 
C.  amtralis,  caucasica,glabratii,jafionica, 
mississipUnsis,  occidentalism  and  Toume- 
fortii.  Some  of  (he  kinds  are  tropical, 
and  not  hardy  in  our  country. 

OEKTAUEEA  (A'»a/to'«rf).— Peren- 
nial or  annual  herbs  inhabiting  Southern 
and  Middie  Europe,  some  being  good 
garden  plants,  most  of  them  hardy.  Some 
of  the  southern  species  require  the  green- 
house in  winter,  but,  making  free  growth 
out-of-doors  in  summer,  are  freely  used 
for  their  silvery  foliage. 

C.  KTgentea  has  elegant  silver}'  Fern- 
like  leaves,  and  when  planted  out  or 
E lunged  in  pots  has  a  good  effectj  for 
edding.it  must  be  plunged  and  partly 
starvecTto  bring  out  its  whiteness. 

0.  babjrlouica.— A  distinct  perennial, 
tall  and  with  silvery  leaves,  hardy,  and 
when  in  good  ground  its  strong  shoots 


with  yellow  flowers  reach  a  height  of 
10  or  1 2  ft.  The  bloom,  which  continues 
from  July  to  September,  is  less  attractive 
than  the  leaves,  but  the  plant  is  at  all 
times  picturesque.  A  free  sandy  loam 
suits  it  best.  Seed.  Levant. 
0.  Olftmental.  —  A   silver-gray-leaved 


plant  of  fine  form.  Small  plants  from 
seed  are  useful  for  edging  bold  beds,  and 
whe:\  too  large  for  thai  purpose  they  may 
be  transferred  to  borders,  or  planted  out 
singly  on  Grass.  The  blossoms  are  best 
picked  off,  as  they  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  plant. 
0.     Oyanua    {Blue    Cornflower).  -  A 
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beautirul  native  annual  of  easy  culture, 
often  sowing  ilself.  The  young  plants 
stand  our  hardest  winters,  and  flower 
better  grown  thus  than  if  sown  in  spring. 
It  is  best  sown  in  September,  either  where 
it  is  lo  flower,  or  in  beds  lo  be  trans- 
planted. Self-soivn  plants  too  may  be 
transplanted,  or  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  come  up,  as  they  are  often  the  finest 
plants.  The  many  garden  varieties  range 
through  while,  rose,  sky-blue,  striped,  to 
dark  purple,  the  delicate  lints  of  which  are 

the  flower  market,  but.  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  true  wild  kind.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  double  kinds, 

0.  dealbftta.~A  hardy  perennial,  with 
graceful  and  somewhat  silvery  leaves,  15 
to  18  in.  high,  flowering  in  summer  ;  rose- 
ccloured.    Borders.  Division.   Caucasus. 

C.  g7iiuiocaipa.~A  half-shrubby  plant 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  nearly  2 
ft.  high,  with  hard,  branching,  bushy 
stems,  and  elegantly  cut  leaves,  covered 
with  short  whilish-satiny  down.  Useful 
as  it  is  for  edging  or  bedding,  it  is 
when  grown  in  fine  single  specimens 
that  its  beauty  is  most  seen. 

0.  macrocephala  (Great  Goidm  Knap- 
•weed). — A  strong  plant  from  4  to  5  ft. 
high,  with  a  great  golden  head  of  bloom. 
In  the  back  part  of  a  herbaceous  border, 
or  where  herbaceous  plants  must  com- 
pete with  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  this 
robust  plant  deserves  a  place.    Armenia. 

C,  montana  {Mountain  Kmipu-ced).— 
A  handsome  border  plant,  t  to  z\  ft. 
high,  with  slightly  cottony  leaves,  and 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Corn- 
flower. There  is  a  white  and  a  red 
varietv,  all  thriving  in  borders,  margins  of 
shrubberies,  or  the  wild  garden  in  any 
soil.  This  kind  is  somewhat  coarse  in 
borders,  and  scarcely  worth  a  place  there- 
in, but  when  cut,  its  flowers  are  pretty, 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  Blue  Corn- 
flower.    Division. 

0.  moachata  (Sweet  Sultan).— X  fra- 
grant annual,  of  which  there  are  two 
shades — delicate  purple  and  creamy 
white,  the  first  giving  the  finest  flowers  ; 
but  both  are  valuable.  Aphides  are 
very  partial  to  the  young  seedlings, 
and  unless  the  pests  are  quickly 
cleared  off  the  plants  soon  dwindle 
away.  The  first  essentia!  is  a  cal- 
careous soil,  and  any  soil  deficient 
in  lime  should  have  lime  rubble  worked 
into  it.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  in  an  open  and  sunny 
place,  sowing  the  seed  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  move 
well.     Syn.,  Amberboa  inoscAafii. — J.  R. 


C.  raguaina.— A  showy  silvery-leaved 

plant,  tender,  but  of  rapid  growth  out- 
of-doors  in  summer,  and  valued  for  the 
summer-garden.  When  taking  cuttings, 
they  should  not  be  cut  away,  but  pulled 
oflT  with  a  "  heel "  so  as  to  have  a 
firm  base  ;  small  firm  shoots  should 
be  preferred  ;  in  taking  them  the  knife 
should  be  used  very  little,  and  each  cut- 
ling  put  singly  into  a  small  li-in.  pot 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- 
inould.  A  cold  frame  from  which  frost 
can  be  excluded  is  their  best  winter  quar- 
ters ;  the  leaves  should  be  kept  dry, 
as  ihcy  are  rather  liable  to  damp  during 
ihe  short  days.  They  also  winter  well 
in  an  airy  vinery  or  greenhouse.  Old 
plants  are  sometimes  lifted  and  kept 
over  the  winter  ;  where  very  large  plants 
are  required  this   is    a    sure    means   of 


obtaining  ihem  ;  but  for  ordinary  use 
autumn-struck  cuttings  are  the  best.— J.  M. 

C.  BoaTeolena  (  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan). 
—A  pretty  citron-yellow  hardy  annual 
and  favourite  border  flower,  thriving 
best  in  light  dry  soil.  Sow  in  beds  in 
April,  raising  one  batch  in  frames,  and 
sowing  another  in  the  open  air  in  light 
rich  earth  where  it  is  to  remain.  Syn., 
Amberboa  odorala. 

OENTA0EIDIUM.— A  showy  half- 
hardy  annual  from  Texas,  C.  Dmmmondi 
being  from  i\  10  3  ft.  high,  and  flowering 
from  July  to  September.  It  should  be  sown 
in  a  frame  on  slight  heat  in  April,  and 
planted  out  in  May.     It  has  large  citron. 
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yellow  flowers,  much  resembling  those  of 
Centaiirea. 

CENTRANTHUS.  — C.  viacrosiphon,  a 
hardy  Spanish  annual  of  the  Valerian 
order  with  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers,  is 
useful  for  the  rock-garden  or  flower 
border.  It  may  be  sown  in  September 
and  pricked  off"  into  pots  for  winter  for 
transplanting  in  spring,  or  again  in  the 
open  ground  in  March  and  April,  the 
seedlings  being  thinned  out  about  i  ft. 
apart.  There  are  several  varieties — white, 
red,  and  two-coloured,  and  a  dwarf  form. 

0.  ruber  {Red  Valerian). — A  handsome 
hardy  border  plant  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  an  old  inhabitant  of  gardens, 
often  also  naturalised.  There  are  two 
or  three  varieties — white,  purple,  and  red 
or  crimson.  It  has  stout  stems,  woody  at 
the  base,  and  bold  clusters  of  flowers, 
blooming  in  June  and  through  the 
summer.  It  is  often  naturalised  on  walls, 
ruins,  and  on  rocky  or  stony  banks. 
Seeds,  division,  and  cuttings. 

GEBASTIUM  {Mouse-ear  Chickweed), 
— Dwarf  herbaceous  or  alpine  plants  of  the 
Pink  order,  containing  few  garden  plants 
of  value,  and  these  mostly  used  as  edgings, 
among  the  best  being  Biebersteini^  tomen- 
tosum^  2LXidi  grandiflorum^TiW  hardy  plants 
of  easy  culture,  and  increase  in  ordinary 
soil. 

Oerasus.    See  Prunus  Cerasus. 

G£BGIDYPHYLLnM.-A  very  beauti- 
ful tree,  so  far  hardy  m  Britain,  and  always 
pretty  for  its  graceful  and  distinct  leaves. 
It  is  a  forest  tree  abundant  in  certain 
parts  of  Japan  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and 
mountains,  reaching  a  height  of  between 
80  and  100  feet,  and  forming  a  stately 
and  beautiful  tree.  We  read  that  it  can- 
not be  grafted,  which  is  a  blessing,  as  the 
natural  way  of  producing  it  is  much  better. 
It  is  likely  to  make  a  beautiful  lawn  tree, 
though  the  flowers  are  not  conspicuous. 

GEBCIS  {Judas  7V^4  —  Flowering 
trees  of  much  beauty  of  bloom  and  form 
of  tree.  Of  the  three  different  kinds  of 
Judas  Tree  in  gardens,  the  most  beautiful 
is  C.  Siliquastrum  from  South  Europe, 
which  for  nearly  300  years  has  been  a 
favourite  in  English  gardens.  It  is  from 
15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height,  and  thrives  in 
a  light  deep  loam  soil.  There  are  several 
varieties,  differing  chiefly  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
though  young  specimens  flower  profusely, 
only  very  old  ones  show  the  picturesque 
growth  of  the  tree.  Other  kinds  are  C.  Chi- 
nensis^  and  the  better  known  rrt/j£i/f<p««>, 
or  Red  Bud,  a  handsome  tree  of  the 
American  forests.  These  trees  I  have 
found  to  perish  in  heavy  clay  soils. 


GEBINTHE  {//oneywor/).~Annua\  or 
biennial  herbs  of  the  Borage  family. 
C,  aspera  bears  many  yellow  flowers, 
the  tube  of  which  is  black  at  the  base. 
In  C.  minor  the  flower-stems  arch  over, 
so  that  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  the 
delicate  yellow  tube-shaped  bloom  is 
hidden  by  the  pale-green  leaves.  C  retoria 
is  a  beautiful  kind,  the  floral  leaves  of  a 
purple  tint,  and  from  among  them  peep 
the  yellow  purple-tipped  flowers.  They 
are  half-hardy  annuals,  and  should  be 
sown  in  early  spring  on  warm  borders 
or  in  frames,  and  afterwards  planted  out 
in  good  soil.    S.  Europe. 

GETEBAGH  {Stone  />r//).— This  is 
now  placed  with  the  Aspleniums,  but  is 
known  so  well  under  the  above  name 
that  we  retain  it.  C.officinarum  is  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  little  native  Fern,  admirably 
suited  for  rock  or  alpine  gardens,  as  it 
thrives  best  when  planted  between  the 
chinks  of  rocks  or  of  stone  walls.  The 
chinks  and  crevices  should  be  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  pounded 
limestone. 

GHiBNOSTOMA.— A  small  group  of 
the  Figwort  family,  natives  of  the  Cape. 
They  are  naturally  perennial,  but  in  the 
open  air  must  be  treated  as  half-hardy 
annuals.  C.  fastigiatum  is  the  prettiest. 
It  grows  6  to  9  in*  high,  forming  a  dense 
compact  tuft,  with  many  small  pinkish, 
and  sometimes  white,  flowers.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  warm  frames  in  spring 
or  in  August,  when  the  seedlings  require 
to  be  wintered  m  a  pit,  and  flowers  are 
borne  from  June  to  November.  Other 
species  in  cultivation  are  C  cordatum, 
C,  hispidum^  C.  lini/olium,  and  C.  poly- 
anthum, 

GHAMiEBATIA  ( Tarweed).—C.  folio^ 
losa  is  a  little  shrubby  plant  of  the  Rose 
family,  remarkable  for  the  Fern-like 
beauty  of  its  leaves  ;  the  flowers  white  and 
something  like  those  of  a  Bramble.  It 
grows  about  i  ft.  high,  forming  a  dense 
spreading  tuft,  and  covering  the  ground 
in  California,  its  native  country.  I  have 
seen  it  growing  in  mountain  districts  often 
covered  with  snow,  and  believe  it  to  be 
worth  trial  in  our  rock-gardens. — VV.  R. 

GHAMUEPETJGE  {Fish-bone  Thistle),-- 
Spiny-leaved  plants  allied  to  the  Thistle. 
C.  diacantha  has  foliage  of  shining  green, 
marking  with  silvery  lines,  and  the  spines 
are  ivory  white.  C  Casabonce  has  deep- 
green  white- veined  leaves  with  brown 
spines.  Both  kinds  grow  in  compact 
rosette-like  masses  about  9  in.  high,  till 
the  second  year,  when  the  flower-stems 
grow  2  to  3  ft.  high.  They  require  light 
well-drained  soil  and  a  warm  position, 
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and   should  seldom   be  watered.      Seed  ' 
sown  in  February  will  give  good  plants 
by  May;  but  the   best  are  those  sown  in 
a  border  in  the  open  ground  in  September, 
potted  up  carefully,  and  kept  in  the  green- 


hardy.  A  plant  in  the  garden  at  Osbome 
has  stood  out  for  many  winters,  also  at 
Kew,  protected  in  winter.  On  the  waterside 
of  the  high  mound  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  I'ark,  it  is  in  even  better  health 
than  at  Ken-,  though  it  has  had  no  protec- 
tion ;  and  severe  frosts  have  not  hurt  it.  If 
small  plants  are  procured,  grow  them  on 
freely  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  greenhouse 


C.  Fortnnei  KThe  Ckusan  Paim).—K 
valuable  Palm,  often  confounded  with 
C.  excilsa.  It  is  stouter  and  has  a  more 
profuse  matted  network  of  fibres  round 
the  bases  of  the  leaves  ;  the  segments 
of  the  leaves  are  much  broader,  and 
the  leaf-stalks  shorter  and  stouter,  being 
from  1  to  2  ft.  long,  and  cjuite  unarmed. 
It  grows  12  ft.  or  more  high,  and  has  a  : 
spreading  head  of  fan-like  leaves,  and  is 


1  a.  Sumy  guden.. 

and  then  turn  them  out  in  April,  spreading 
the  roots  a  little  and  giving  them  a  deep 
loamy  soil.  Plant  in  a  sheltered  place,  so 
thai  the  leaves  may  not  be  injured  by  winds 
when  they  get  large.  A  gentle  hollow,  or 
among  shrubs  on  the  sides  of  some 
sheltered  glade,  is  the  best  place.  C.  ku- 
milis  is  also  hard)'— at  least  on  sandy  soil. 
OHBIRAHTHtIB  { Waiifitwer).  - 
Beautiful    plants  made    familiar  by  the 


CHEIRANTHUS. 
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favourite  Wallflower  (C  Cheirt)^  the  only 
kind  much  grown  in  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  but  naturalised 
on  old  walls,  in  quarries,  and  on  sea-cliffs. 
It  loves  a  wall  better  than  any  garden  ;  it 
grows  coarsely  in  garden  soil,  but  forms  a 
dwarf  enduring  bush  on  an  old  wall  if 
planted  in  mortar,  and  grows  even  on 
walls  quite  new.  No  variety  is  unworthy 
of  cultivation  ;  and  the  choice  old  garden 
kinds — the  double  yellow,  double  purple, 
double  orange,  dark,  &c. — are  worthy  of 
a  place  among  the  finest  border  plants. 

The  double  perennials  are  the  yellow, 
dark  crimson,  red,  and  dwarf  yellow. 
The  yellow  is  most  common,  and 
a  beautiful  clear-coloured  kind  it  is,  a 
great  favourite  with  cottagers,  who  pro- 
pagate it  by  putting  in  slips  about  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  flower.  It  can 
be  propagated  freely  by  means  of  slips  put 
in  under  hand-lights  in  sharp  sandy  soil, 
and  the  plants  will  flower  the  next  spring. 
The  ola  dark  crimson  is  now  almost 
extinct ;  in  colour  the  flowers  are  almost 
black,  and  very  striking  ;  the  dwarf  yellow 
has  flowers  of  a  dull,  almost  buff  tint ;  the 
Raby  Castle  variety  is  valuable  and  sturdy. 

Increase  and  Culture.  —  Many 
persons  sow  seed  too  late — in  June  and 
July,  instead  of  April  and  May.  If  dry 
weather  follows  close  on  the  sowing,  or 
after  the  plants  have  grown  2  or  3  in., 
they  receive  a  check,  and,  instead  of 
being  dwarf,  vigorous,  and  bushy,  they 
are  thin  and  poor.  The  winter  will  some- 
times injure  the  Wallflower  severely, 
especially  when  very  severe  frost  follows 
close  on  heavy  rains,  and  the  stronger 
and  better  rooted  the  plants  are,  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  stand  the  weather. 
The  plants  used  for  filling  beds  should 
have  been  once  transplanted  at  least, 
because  the  moving  mduces  them  to 
throw  out  fibry  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  they  can  be  lifted  with  soil  adhering 
to  them.  When  the  Wallflower  is  allowed 
to  grow  where  it  is  sown,  a  strong  tap- 
root is  formed,  which  strikes  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  but  few  surface  roots  are 
put  forth.  In  transplanting  from  the 
seed-beds,  it  is  well  to  pinch  off  the  tap- 
root, and  thereby  induce  flbry  roots. 

In  London  market-gardens,  where  the 
Wallflower  is  well  cultivated,  seed  is  sown 
in  the  open  ground  early  in  February  ; 
the  young  plants  are  put  out  into  their 
permanent  quarters  in  May,  and  by 
Christmas,  it  the  winter  be  mild,  they 
bloom,  and  are  so  large  that  they  could 
not  be  covered  by  a  bushel  basket.  Some 
market-growers  sow  seed  late  in  summer, 
allow  the  young  plants  to  remain  in  the 


seed-bed  all  the  winter,  plant  out  in 
March,  and,  if  the  season  be  favourable, 
reap  a  good  crop  of  flowers  all  through 
the  next  winter. 

Save  seeds  from  plants  with  the  best 
branching  habit  and  the  darkest  blossoms. 
When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  place  a  stake 
by  each  one  possessing  those  qualities,  so 
as  to  mark  it.  Allow  the  plants  to  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  seed  is  ripe  ;  they 
may  then  be  pulled  up,  roots  and  all,  and 
housed  in  a  dry  place  until  a  convenient 
season  for  threshing  out  the  seed.  Cut- 
tings of  the  double  kinds  may  be  put 
in  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  after  the 
plants  go  out  of  bloom.  Put  them  in  firm 
sandy  soil  under  a  hand-light,  and,  when 
struck,  plant  them  out.  Cuttings  put  in 
in  August,  September,  or  October  strike 
freely  without  any  protection,  in  a  shady 
border,  or  in  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil. 

Good  coloured  forms  of  the  wallflower 
are  now  off*ered  by  seedsmen  :  in  yellow 
and  pale  as  well  as  dark  and  purple 
colours. 

Besides  the  Wallflower  there  are  several 
perennial  species  of  doubtful  hardiness, 
such  as  C,  arbuscula  and  mutabtlis, 
natives  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
therefore,  though  pretty  pot  plants,  cannot 
be  recommended  for  general  open-air 
culture.  Besides  these  there  are  vari- 
ous hybrids,  such  as  Marshalli^  the 
finest  of  the  hybrid  kinds,  from  9  in.  to 

1  ft.  high,  with  many  bright  orange-scented 
blossoms,  and  is  a  brilliant  border  plant, 
and  good  for  groups  in  spring. 

All  these  perennials  prefer  dry  soil 
during  winter,  or  a  place  on  rough  stone 
walls.  Propagation  is  by  cuttings,  and 
top  dressing  with  fine  soil  often  induces 
the  summer  wood  to  root  freely,  and  by 
autumn  a  ^ood  stock  can  be  had. 

GHELOnE  ( Turtle  -  head),  —  North 
American  plants  nearly  allied  to  Pentste- 
mon,  the  species  in  cultivation  are  hand- 
some border  plants,  flowering  in  late  sum- 
mer and  in  autumn.  C  Lyoni  grows  from 

2  to  3  ft.  high,  forms  a  dense  mass 
of  stems,  with  deep-green  foliage,  from 
July  to  September  bearing  dense  clusters 
of  showy  pink  blossoms.  C  obliqua  is 
taller  and  more  slender,  but  the  colour  of 
the  typical  form  is  a  richer  pink,  and 
there  is  a  white-flowered  variety.  Both 
are  of  easy  culture,  thriving  in  open 
borders  of  good  deep  soil,  and  increased 

.  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division  of  the 
roots.  These  plants,  though  bearing 
pretty  flowers,  and  free  in  growth,  are 
not  of  high  garden  value. 

CHENOPODIUM  {Goosefoof),  —  An- 
nuals or  biennials,  few  of  much  garden 
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value,  except  C.  Alripiids,  a  ligorous 
Chinese  annual,  wilh  erect  reddish  stem, 
slight!);  branched,  over  3  ft.  in  height, 
and  wilh  its  young  shoots  and  leaves 
covered  with  a  rosy- violet  powder, 
pretty  in  foliage,  in  any  soil.  C.  sco- 
parium  (Belvedere)  is  a  curious  and 
graceful  annual  plant,  like  a  miniature 
Cypress  in  form,  and  worth  a  place  among 
cunous  annual  plants.  C.  Blilum  capUa- 
tum  (Straivberry-blite)  is  a  hardy 
annual,  growing  from  ij  to  2  ft.  high, 
the  (lowers  small,  followed  by  high- 
coloured  fruit  calyxes  resembling  small  j 
Strawberries.  Sow  in  April  in  the  open  air.   I 

OHIHAPHILA  (i^yij/wtwrt).— Small  | 
shrubby   plants   of   the    Heather    order, 
natives  of  the  dry  woods  of  N.  America.    ' 
C.  maculala  (Spotted  Wintergreen)  has 
small    leathery    leaves    variegated    with    ' 
white,  3  to  6  in.  high,  and  is  pretty  for 
a  half-shady  and  mossy,  but  not    wet, 
place    in    the    rock-garden,     with     such 
plants   as    the    dwaif   Andromeda    and   1 
the   Pyrola,  and  succeeds  best  in   very 
sandy  leaf-soil.     C.  umieiMa,  with  glossy 
unspotted    leaves    and   somewhat   larger 
reddish  flowers,  is  also  suited  for  hke 
positions. 

CHIM0NANTHU8  ( mn/er-Siviei). 
— C./riigrans  is  a  lovely  shrub,  which  in  ' 
our  country  enjoys  a  wall,  flowering  in 
December  and  January ;  beautiful,  and 
of  delicious  fragrance  ;  the  flowers  coming 
upon  young  wood  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  brownish -yellow,  marked  with  1 
purple  inside  ;  and  precious  for  gathering 
for  the  house.  The  best  variety  is  grandi- 
fiora.  Its  flowers  being  longer  and  more 
open,  but  the  shrub  varies  a  little  from 
seed,  in  which  way  it  is  often  raised  in 
nurseries.  This  shrub  does  best  on  a  wall 
with  a  southern  or  western  aspect.  A 
few  shoots  with  blooms  upon  Ihem  placed 
in  a  room  last  a  long  time,  and  diffuse 
their  pleasant  fragrance,  and  little  harm 
need  be  done  by  cutting  these  twigs,  as 
in  the  ordinary   coui*se   they  would  be 

{iruned  away  after  their  flowers  have 
aded.  In  fact  we  may  in  cutting  with 
some  care  the  precious  shoots  for  the 
house  prune  the  bush.     Layers  and  seed. 

Ja^n.  

CHIOHANTHaS    {Fringe    Tret\—K 
beautiful  small  hardy  tree  of  the  Oli  " 


about  iz  ft.  high,  but  in 

long  clusters  of  white  flowers,  with 
petals  long  and  narrow  like  a  fringe. 
N.  America.  A  newer  species  is  the 
Chinese    C.    rttusus,   which  is    not    so 


>  flowers  are  white  and 


OmONODOXA  {Snov}  ff/orc).— Beau- 
tiful early  spring- flowering  bulbs,  forming 
a  precious  addition  to  our  garden  flora. 
Their  hardiness,  beauty,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  ihey  increase  in  ordinary  soils 
:nake  them  valuable.  They  may  be  grown 
from  seed  or  from  imported  bulbs;  in 
this  case  the  bulbs  arc  usiaally  gathered 
before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  do  not 
regain  their  vigour  until  after  two 
or  three  seasons,  but  cultivated  bulbs 
are  now  plentiful  and  free  from  this 
objection.  In  light,  fertile  soil  seedlings 
flower  in  their  second  year,  and  well- 
established  plants  sow  themselves  freely 
in  most  gardens  and  soon  form  strong 
colonies.  Wherever  the  soil  suits,  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  broad  masses 
and  left  to  spread  at  will,  as  they  grow 
more  vigorously  and  flower  earlier  when 
undisturbed.  They  may  be  freely  used 
in  Grass,  the  stout,  erect  stems  showing 
finely  in  this  way.  Used  in  broad  masses 
their  blue  colour  gives  good  effect  from 
February  to  the  lime  of  their  full  beauty 
a  month  later.  It  is  well  to  arrange  suc- 
cessive groups  in  sunny  and  cool  parts  of 
the  same  garden. 

C.  cretica  {Cretan  Sntriv  Glory). — A 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Crete,  with 
white  or  pale  blue  flowers  borne  spar- 
ingly upon  long  slender  stems.  Not  free 
enough  in  flower  for  garden  effect. 

0.  Iticilw.  ^Opening  from  early  in 
February,  with  starry  flowers  an  inch  or 
more  across  and  in  many  shades,  from 
pale  to  deep  blue,  shading  to  a  white 
centre.  It  is  a  stout  grower,  rising  about 
6  inches,  and  bearing  sometimes  a  score 
of  flowers  upon  one  spike,  though  eight 
to  fifteen  are  the  usual  number,  it  is 
found  in  three  or  four  well-marked  forms  : 
alba,  a  white  kind  wilh  large  flowers, 
found  wild  with  the  blue  form  but  scarce 
In  gardens,  its  seedlings  rarely  coming 
pure,  though    prolific    in    pale    shades. 
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Rosea  is  a  scarce  variety  bearing  pink 
flowers  ;  pallida  has  flowers  of  a  lery 
light  blue  ;  and  Bmsst'eri  shows  bright, 
deep  colour, 

C.  Alleni  {Allen's  Snirzo  Glory).— 
Though  said  to  come  from  Ml.  Taurus, 
this  is  considered  lo  be  a  form  of  the 
next  kind.  Its  flowers  are,  however, 
rather  earlier  in  opening,  numerous,  of 
large  size,  and  nearer  blue  in  colour  than 
in  the  usual  form  oi  gi_eitnfeii. 

0,  gigantea  {Iridescent  Snow  Glory). — 
A  very  handsome  plant  of  robust  habil, 
with  broader  leaves  and  taller  spikes 
than  in  any  other  kind.  The  colour  ot 
the  flowers  is  soft  violet  or  porcelain 
blue  with  a  small  white  centre,  coming 


C.  Tmolnsi  {late  Show  Glory).— K 
dwarf  variety  of  strong  growth  and  latest 
of  any  in  bloom.  Its  large  flowers  are  of 
rich  blue,  with  a  lai^e  while  eye  faintly 
outhned  in  purplish -blue,  and  with  a 
touch  of  deeper  colour  on  the  tips  of  the 
petals.  This  kind  is  said  to  need  a 
damper  situation  than  its  fellows,  and 
certainly  its  growth  is  more  vigorous  in  a 

C.  nanL  (.dwarf  Snow  Glory).— \ 
dwarf  kind  from  Crete,  rarely  more  than 
4  inches  high.  Its  flowers  are  small  but 
attractive,  and  carried  in  dense  spikes  of 
white  or  pale  bluish  lilac. 

0H0I8TA  TEBNATA  (Mexican 
Orange -flower). — A   handsome  shrub,  in 


^njonodoxA  Sorden' 


some  weeks  later  than  the  early  kinds. 
A  white  form  of  this  plant  is  now  to  be 
had,  and  a  variety  albo-rosea,  with  flow- 
ers delicately  tinged  with  rose,  but  no- 
thing can  surpass  in  lovely  and  changing 
colour  (he  wild  form. 

0.  SardenslB   (Sardis  Snow  Glory).—   ' 
A  beautiful  plant  with  flowersof  rich  deep 
blue,  free  from  the  pa'e  shading  of  other 
kinds,  the  white  eye  being  sharply  de- 
fined.    It   flowers   during  February  and 
March  according  to  aspect,  the  effect  of 
its  flowers  and  bronzy  foliage  being  very  ' 
good.  Several  varieties  are  gro«'n  :  alba, 
a.  white  form,  and  alba-major,  with  larger 
flowers  borne  in  flne  spikes  ;  oculato,  in   > 
which  a  deeper  ring  surrounds  the  white 
disk ;    while  in   some  cases   the  flower 
comes  of  a  uniform  deep  blue.    Mountain 
of  Asia  Minor. 


the  south  and  west  often  thrives  with  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  and  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  and  in  high  ground,  at  least,  as  a 
bush.  It  is  fast-growing,  the  flowers  a 
lovely  contrast  to  the  deep  rich  green 
foliage,  best  in  free  warm  soils. 

OHBTSANTHEUnM.  -  Perennial 
and  annual  plants,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  value  for  the  garden. 

0.  arcttcom.— A  good  plant  for  the 
rock-garden  about  a  foot  high,  flowering 
all  the  summer,  white  tinged  with  lilac  or 

0.  caritUtnm  {Tricolor  Ckrysanlhe- 
mum). — A  showy  annual  from  N.  Africa, 
which  varies  much  in  cultivation,  and  is 
valuable  if  only  for  its  yield  of  flowers 
for  cutting.  There  are  double  white  and 
yellow  forms  ;  and  the  showy  ones  known 
as  C.  Burridgeanuni.     Dunneti's  varieties 
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of  ihe  same  plani  are  also  good.    They 
are  propagated  from  seeds  sown  in  April  i 
in  open  beds  or  borders  where  the  plants   | 
are    to   flower  ;    or   they   may   be   sown   I 
earlier   in    pans   or   boxes   of  light    rich 
earth  in  a  pit  or  frame,  from  which  Ihey   i 
can  be  transplanted  after  all  danger  from   ' 
frost   is   over.     Plant  sinfjly  in  rich    soil 
in  an  open  and  sunny  position.  ' 

C,coronarium(Cr(?w/«Z><ufj').— A  hand- 
some annua!  3  to  3  ft.  high  in  its  wild  form   ' 
in  S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa,  and,  in  cul- 
tivation, breaking  into  a  number  of  forms, 
few   of  them  so    pretty    as    the    single 
wild  flower,  pale   yellow  or  bufli  treated   1 
as  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  sown  in  good  , 
ground  in  April. 

C.  tratescens  (Paris  Daisy,  Mar- 
guerHe).--k  half-hardy  bushy  plant 
from  the  Canary  Isles  ;  the  foliage 
glaucous  ;  the  flowers  large,  pure  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  and  appearing  from 
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June  until  cut  down  by  frost.  Several 
forms  or  allies  are  also  valuable,  such  as  the 
yellow  Etoile  d'Or  and  Comtesse  de  Cham- 
bord.  These  are  of  easy  culture  and 
propagation,  for  the  outdoor  garden, 
treated  as  half-hardy  plants  and  put  out 
in  May. 

0.  indicnm. — The  parent  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  hybrid  Chry- 
santhemum. Ahhough  in  our  country, 
generally,  open  air  culture  will  often 
be  impracticable,  the  outdoor  kinds  are 
so  pretty  that  it  is  worth  while  trying  to 
secure  the  best  kinds  where  the  climate 
allows  of  Iheir  growth  oul-of-doors. 

The  following  varieties  are  good  :  Lady 


Fitiwygram,  Mdme.  C.  Desgrange,  G. 
Wermig,  Comtesse  Fouchier  de  Careil, 
La  Vierge,  Gustave  Grunerwald,  Roi  des 
Prrfcoctfs,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Vi comtesse 
d'Avene,  Maria,  Mrs.  Gifford,  Montague, 
Mdme.  Eulalie  Morel,  Florrie  Parsons, 
Strathmeath,  Arthur  Crepey,  Carrie 
Denny,    Mdlle.    R<n6e    Cohn,    October 

In  many  well-kept  gardens  there  are 
open    spaces    on    the    walls,    and    the 

auesiion  is  often  asked.  What  can  be 
one  to  hide  them?  The  answer  is, 
[rain  Chrysanthemums  upon  them  \  if 
well  nailed  in  they  take  up  but  little  room, 
and  afford  a  pleasing  background  10  the 
other  occupants  of  the  borders.  Strong 
cuttings  or  suckers,  or,  what  is  better  still, 
the  old  roots  or  stools  thai  flowered  in 
pots  the  previous  season,  planted  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  3  ft,  apart  early  in  March, 
in  soil  similar  to  that  just  recommended, 
will  make  remarkably  rapid  growth, 
and,  if  kept  neatly  nailed  in  and  all  the 
side-shoots  removed  as  they  appear,  will 
soon  cover  a  wall  of  ordinary  height. 
Should  it  be  desirable  to  protect  the 
blossoms  from  wind  and  weather  it  can 
be  effectually  done  by  naihng  a  12. in. 
board  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
form  a  coping.  This,  sup{)orted  by  a 
few  poles  in  front,  is  all  that  is  required, 
and,  if  practicable,  a  canvas  covering 
fastened  in  front  when  the  nights  are 
cold  wilt  generally  prove  sufficient 
protection ;  with  these  simple  precau- 
tions the  duration  of  the  flowers  will 
be  greatly  prolonged.  The  varieties 
nam«]  below  are  best  for  wall  culture. 
Many  early-flowering  Japanese  and  re- 
flexed  kinds  are  included,  as  they  are  more 
suitable  than  the  incurved  section,  the 
natural  form  of  the  petals  being  less  likely 
to  hold  water  from  night  dews  and  rains. 
(^/h>.— Eynsford  While,  Lady  Sel- 
bome,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Felicity,  Ava- 
lanche. Yellow  and  Orange.~Q.  Glenny, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Sunflower,  Butler- 
cup,  Mrs.  Horril,  President  Hyde, 
Phtebus.  Blush  and  Rose. — Bouquet  Fait, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Venus,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Peach  Christine,  Christine,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Annie  Clibran,  Viviand  Morel.  Crimson. 
— E.  Molyneux,  Cullingfordi,  W.  Holmes, 
King  of  Crimsons,  M.  Mousillac,  M.  Henri 
Jacoiol,  and  Progne.  Red  and  Brown. — 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  Gloire  du  Rocher, 
Val  d'Andorre,  Filix  Cassagneau,  \Vm. 
Robinson,  Julie  Lagrav^,  and  Source 
d'Or.  Purple  and  AmarantA.—Dr.ShATpti, 
M.  Bernard,  Alberic  Lunden,  and  Mrs. 
Nisbet- 
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Pompons.— Thesn  are  useful  for  wall  Yellow.— Golden  Circle,  St.  Michael, 
covering  ;  they  grow  compact  and  flower  Primrose  League,  William  Westlake, 
freely.  The  following  is  a  good  selection  :  |   Nelly  Dai n ford.  Red  and  Bro-uin. — Black 


Cfaryianthenmni  Mdme.  Dngiutgc,  grourn  in  th«  opui  ok- 

WluU.—Za:».t  Mflanie,  Mdlls.   Manhe,  I  Douglas,  Prince  of  Orange,  Tiber,  Vulcan, 
La  Purcii,  White  Perfection,  Snowdrop,  j  Victorine,  Prince  Victor,  James  Forsyth, 
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Frcmy,  Eleonore.    Purple.  —  Presideni,  White    Kinds,  2nd  Week   in    Sep- 

Comic  de  Momy,  and  Pygmalion.  ;  tEmbER. — La  Parisienne,  Roi  des  Blancs, 

SingU-jlinvereei  Varieties  are  very  use-  I  Espirance,  Champ  de  Neige,  White  Pet, 

ful  for  covering   walls.     The   best   are—  ,  Mytchetl      While,     Parisians,     Guslave 

»"-*;>.— White  Perfection,  The    Virgin,  Grunnerwald,  Charlie,   Crauford  While 

Exquisite.     Ve/lovi. — Yellow  Jane,  Golden  !  Victor  Mew,  Mabel  Goacher. 


CbrjiMihemuio  "Cotuge  Pink." 

Scar,  Prince  of  Yellows,  Canariense,  and  !       Pink    and     M.*Uve     Kinds.— Light 

Charming.     Blush  and  Pink. — Florence,  Pink     Parisiana,    Belie    de     Seplembre, 

Mary  Anderson,  America,  and   Crushed  Pearlie,    Blush    Beauty,    Mrs.    Pitcher, 

Strawberry,    Re<i. — Lady  Churchill,  Souv.  Primrose    (pale    yellow),    Mme.    Marie 

de  Londres,  Scariet  Gem,  David  Windsor,  I   Masse,  Ralph  Curtis,  Mme.  C.  Perrier, 

and  Effie.  I  Ediih  Syrai,  Myichett  Pink. 

Early     Flowering     Kinds.— Mme.  Vellow  Kinds.— Carrie,  The  Cham- 

Desgrange  (yellow),  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher.  pion,  Maggie,  Leonard  Peio,  Craigmillar 
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Miss  B.  Miller,  Horace  Martin,  Eiienne 
Devillai  (pale  reddish -copper  and  bufF 
colour). 

Red  and  Orange  Kinds.— Goachcr's 
Crimson,  Cactus,  Crimson,  Gladys  Irene 


flowers,    and    some    again    with    waved 
petals  ;  most  of  them  are   worth   grow- 
ing,   but    being  very    vigorous    should 
not  be  planted  near  to  delicate  or  fragile 
plants.     Maritime  Alps. 
0.   Zawadakii,  of  tufted  habit,  bears 
I   numerous  rose-tinted  flowers  all  through 
I   the  summer  months.— D.K. 
'       0.  Begotnm(C(ir7(/J/'an]ff/rf).— .A.showy 
I   yellow  native  plant,  as  worthy  of  cultiva- 
I   tion   as   many  an  exotic,  and  in  certain 
j  cases  worth  growing  for  cutting.   Treat  as 
I  a  hardy  annual,  preferring  autumn  sowing, 
I  though  it  may  be  sown  in  spring  also. 
I      CluTaobactroii  Hookflri.  6>'-.'^nther- 

I    ICUM. 

I       OhiyBiiTUS.     See  Lamarckia. 

I       OICHOEIUM      {Chicory).— !<.     pretty 

;  native  plant, from  3  to  5  ft.  n\^,C.  Inly  bus, 

I  bearing  in  summer  and  autumn  handsome 

\   blue  flowers.     It  is  worth  introducing  as  a 

wild  plant  into  localities  where  it  is  not 

I  common.    It  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  will 

take  care  of  itself  even  in  arable  crops, 

but  it  dislikes  heavy  and  cold  soils,     liie 

I  seed    may  be    sown   on  rubbish  heaps 

!  and   in  stony  places,  old  quarries,  and 

I  by  roadsides. 


Harkness,  Gertie,  Mrs.  A.  Willis,  Rosie, 

Orange,  PoUie,  Mme.  Zephlr  Lionnet, 
\'ivid. 

Pompons. — Anastasia  (light  purple). 
Blushing  Bride  (rose  lilac),  Flora  (golden), 
Golden  Fleece  (golden),  L'Ami  Conder- 
chet  (primrose).  Utile  Bob  (crimson), 
Mignon,  Mr.  Selby,  Mrs.  E.  Stacey 
(yellow),  Orange  Pet. 

0.  lattfolinm  is  the  largest  of  the 
Ox-eye  Daisies,  with  fleshy,  coarsely 
serrated,  broad  leaves.  The  seeds  have 
large  flower-heads,  3  in.  to  4  in.  across  ; 
a  strong  growing  species  requiring  plenty 
of  room.  Division  and  seeds.  A  number 
of  varieties  of  this  and  the  following 
species  have  been  raised  which  have  value 


I  are  bluntly  serrated,  stems  more 
or  less  branched,  each  carrying  a  single 
white  flower,  leafless  towards  the  flower- 
heads,  the  involucre  flattish,  composed 
of  numerous  narrow  bracts.  This  vigor- 
ous plant  has  broken  into  a  number 
of  varieties  of  recent  years,  some  with 
thread-like    petals,    others    with    larger 


OnQOIFnaA  (Sw^/w).— Plants  of 
the  Crowfoot  Order,  nearly  allied  to  the 
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Baneberry.  They  are  tall  herbaceous 
plants  :  one  at  least  is  handsome — C. 
ratemosa  ( Black  Snakeroot),  3108  ft.  high, 
with  feathery  racemes  of  white  blossoms 

1  lo  3  ft.  long,  which,  being  slender,  droop 
gracefully  ;  but  the  plants  generally  are 
not  of  much  garden  value.  They  are  of 
easy  culture  in  rich  soil,  and  may  be  used 
as  groups  in  the  wild  garden.  The 
flowers  have  an  offensive  odour.  Division. 
N.  America  and  Asia, 

Cisenuia  muitlma.    See  Senecio. 

Oissiu.     See  VlTrs. 

OISTUS  {Rock Rose).~1'h^  Rock  Roses 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  flower- 
ing shrubs,  but  in  our  country  it  is  only  on 
the  lightest  and  warmest  soils  and  on 
walls  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  surviie 
our  winters.  Most  of  the  species  have 
been  at  one  lime  or  another  in  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country,  but  their  value  is 
greatly  lessened  by  the  recurring  severe 
winters  which  kill  unprotected  plants  of 
so  many  of  the  kinds.  All  the 
species  are  Old  World  plants,  most 
of  them  being  natives  of  South-western 
Europe ;  some  extend  to  North  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  one  to  the  Canary 
Islands.  Many  of  them  vary  in  colour, 
and  hybridise  freely.  In  spite  of  the 
fugacious  character  of  the  flowers,  their 
bright  colours  and  the  profiision  in  which 
a  succession  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
time  give  the  Cistus  a  high  place  among 
garden  shrubs.  They  prefer  a  dry  sandy 
soil,  and, although  somegrowfreelyenougi) 
in  almost  any  garden  soil,  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  suffer  during  winter  in 
rich  ground.  The  positions  best  for 
them  are  sunny  banks  on  warm  sandy 
soil,  and  something  may  be  done  by 
protection  and  frequently  raising  and  pro- 
pagating the  plant.  There  are  many 
natural  hybrids,  some  confusion  of  names, 
and  many  more  names  than  distinct 
plants,  this,  and  the  fact  that  these  sun- 
loving  bushes  from  the  south  are  tender 
over  a  large  area  of  our  islands  makes 
US  limit  the  species  named  here  to  the 
more  distinct  and  hardier  kinds. 

0.  alWdna  {White  Rock  Rase).— The 
name  of  (his  is  derived  from  the  whitish 
tomentum  which  clothes  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots.     It  forms  a  compact  bush 

2  to  4  feet  high  ;  the  rose-coloured  flowers 
are  about  2  inches  across,  and  the  style 
is  longer  than  the  tuft  of  yellow  stamens. 
S.  Europe. 

C.  BouTKWUins  is  a  native  of  the  Pine 
woods  of  Southern  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  month  of  .\pril, 
grows  a  foot  in  height,  and  has  prostrate 
branches,  covered  with  narrow  dark-green 


leaves.  The  white  fioweri  are  about  an 
inch  across,  and  it  is  a  good  plant  for  a 
sunny  spot  in  the  rock-garden. 

C.  t^napoB.  — This  forms  a  compact 
bush,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  tortuous 
branches,  the  rose-coloured  flowers  nearly 
1  inches  across.  There  are  some  hybrids 
between  this  spwcies  and  C.  albidus  which 
are  nearer  the  seed-bearing  parent  than 
they  are  to  C.  albidus. 

0.  Oypritu.-— This  is  a  handsome  bush 
like  the  Gum  Cistus,  but  the  flowers  appear 
several  together  instead  of  solitary.  It  is 
nearly  hardy  at  least  in  the  south,  has  a 
glutinous  exudation,  and  the  flowers  are 
large  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Cyprus,  but  this  is 
doubtful. 

0.  florentisus  {Florence  Rod  Rose].— 
A  handsome  bush,  flowering  freely  and  of 
easy  culture,  and  I  And  it  hardy  and  en- 
during on  soils  where  other  kinds  perish. 
It  is  evergreen  and  charming  on  the  lops 
of  dry  walls  and  banks ;  and  for  the 
bold  rock-gai4en  one  could  not  desire 


0.  foimosiu  (Beautiful  Rock  Rose).— 
A  much -branched,  bushy  shrub,  with 
leaves  greenish  when  old,  but  whitish 
when  young,  and  lai^e  bright  yellow 
flowers  with  a  deep  purple-brown  blotch 
near  the  base  of  each  petal.  The  plant 
thrives  well  in  any  warm  soil,  but  is  apt 
to  succumb  in  severe  winters.  It  is, 
however,  such  a  beautiful  plant,  that  it  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a  pot 
of  cuttings  each  autumn  in  a  cold  frame, 
planting  these  out  in  the  open  the  follow- 
mg  spring.  If  raised  from  seeds,  some 
variation  in  the  colour  results,  I  find  it 
does  well  on  the  lop  of  "dry"  walls. 

C.  glauctlH. — A  much-branched  bush, 
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I  to  2  feel  in  hei^hi,  ivilh  red-brown  bark  ; 
the  upper  surface  of  ihe  leaves  is  dull 
green,  glossy,  and  glabrous,  the  lower 
strongly  veined  and  clothed  with  a  hoarj'   ' 
down.     The  flowers  are  large,  white  wilh   , 
a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal, 
and  the  very  short  style  is  much  exceeded  i 
by  the  stamens.     S.  Europe. 
.     C.    birsntns    {Hairy    Rock   Rose).—\   \ 
shrub  I  to  3  feet  high  ;  the  young  shoots  ; 
and   flower-stalks   are  hairy,  as   are   the   ! 
leaves    on    boih    surfaces ;    the    flowers  1 
whitish,  and  the  style  is  shorter  than  the  ! 
stamens.     S.-W.  Europe. 

C,  ladaniforus  {Gum  Cis/us).— One  of  I 
the  best  ;  the  leaves,  smooth  and  glossy 


as  in  some  of  the  other  kinds.  S.-\V. 
Europe. 

C.  lusitanicos.— A  pretty  kind  of  gar- 
den origin,  which  makes  a  shapely  bush 
of  spreading  habit  and  slender  wiry  stems, 
covered  during  summer  with  large  white 
flowers  marked  with  a  deep  crimson  spot 
at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Narrow,  bright 
green  foliage,  which  is  slightly  viscous. 

0.  Honspeliensis  {Monlpelier  Rock 
jtfj.;).— Widely  distributed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region  ;  is  very  variable  in  size 
of  its  leaves  and  also  in  stature  of  plant  \ 
in  some  spots  it  hardly  grows  more  than 
6  inches  m  height ;  in  others  to  6  feet. 
The  flowers  are  white,  about  an  inch  in 


above,  clothed  with  a  dense  white  wool 
beneath.  The  large  flowers  are  white,  in 
some  forms  with  a  large  dark  vinons-red 
blotch  towards  the  base  of  each  petal  ;  in 
others  without  blotch.  It  also  varies  in 
the  size  of  the  leaves,  the  extreme  forms 
having  narrow,  almost  linear  leaves.  This 
seeds  and  naturalises  itself  freely  on  dry 
banks  in  a  wood  of  mine. 

C.  lanrifolluB  (Busk  Rock  i¥cjf).— The 
hardiest  kind  ;  in  some  southern  gardens 
plants  exist,  which  have  wiihsiood  many 
winters.     The  flowers  are  while   with  a   ' 
small  citron-yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  ' 
each  petal,      li   requires  no  protection,  ' 
and   may   be   raised   from   seeds,    which   ' 
ripen  in  abundance,  and  also  by  cuttings,   , 
which,   however    do  not  strike  so  freely   '• 


diameter,  each  petal  bearing  a  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base. 

0.  pOpnlifoUns  {Poplar.Uafed  Rock 
Rose)  is  a  robust  kind,  with  large  rugose, 
stalked,  Poplar-like  leaves  and  medium- 
sized  white  flowers,  tinged  with  yellow  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Varieties  of 
C.  salvifolius  are  often  misnamed  C. 
popuhfolius  in  nurseries  and  gardens. 
Amongst  the  numerous  forms  of  this 
species  may  be  mentioned  C.  narbon- 
nensis,  with  shorter  flower-stalks,  smaller 
leaves— altogether  a  smaller  plant  than 
the  tj'pe — and  C.  latifoh'm,  another  with 
broader  leaies.     S.  Europe. 

0.  recoKnitii8.--A  pretty  and  low- 
growing  shrub,  with  almost  prostrate 
branches,  and  later  to  bloom  than  most 
K   K 
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e  flowers  are  only  of  me- 
e,  but  shapely,  and  prettily  spotted 


with  crimson  towards  the 

0.  salvifolins  {Sage-leaved  Rock  Rose). 
— A  variable  kind,  and  of  slender  habit, 
with  Sage-like  leaves,  and  long-stalked, 
white,  yellow -blotched  flowers.  In  a  wild 
State  it  is  found  all  along  the  Mediter- 


haps,  any  other  Cistus,  and  form  a  dense, 
brush-like  lufi,  overtopped  by  the  long 
style. 

0.  vUIobub,  a  Mediterranean  kind,  a 
variable  and  erect  bush  with  firm-textured 
leaves.  The  tlowers  of  all  the  forms  are 
rose-coloured,  with  long  styles.  C.  undu- 
laius  is  a  variety  wiUi  wavy-margined 


ranean,  and  a  number  of  slightly  varying 
forms  have  received  distinctive  names, 
but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  gardens. 

0.  vagmntUB  is  the  largest  of  the  red- 
flowered  kinds ;  robust, with  large-sialked, 
hairy  leaves,  and  large,  deep  rose-coloured 
yellow- cent  red  flowers.  The  s 
this    than 


leaves,  C.  incanus  represents  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  common  typical  form. 
C.  creticus  is  another  with  deeper  rose- 
red    flowers    than    those    already   men- 

OLADIUM. — C.  Mariscus  is  a  vigorous 
nalive  fen  plant,  2  to  6  ft.  high,  in  flower 
crowned  with  dense,  close  chestnut- 
coloured    panicles,    sometinies    3  ft.   in 


CLADRASTIS. 
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length,  the  leaves  glaucous,  rigid,  and 
often  4  ft.  long.  It  is  a  water  plant  for 
association  with  the  taller  sedges,  Bulrush 
and  bolder  water-side  plants. 

OLADBASTIS,  the  Yellow-wood  of 
N.  America.  C.  tinctoria  is  a  pretty  lawn 
tree  of  medium  size  and  symmetrical 
growth,  but  not  a  good  flowering  tree.  Its 
leaves,  in  autumn,  turn  to  a  rich  yellow, 
and  remain  bright  for  weeks  until  cut  off 
by  frosts.  The  white  pea-shaped  flowers 
are  borne  in  loose  clusters.  Syn.  Virgilia 
lutea.  C,  amurensis  is  a  shrub  introduced 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  Amoor  Valley. 
Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Yellow- 
wood,  but  are  of  thicker  texture, 
not  so  large,  and  of  a  duller  green. 
In  late  summer  it  produces  a  plentiful 
crop  of  flowers,  even  when  only  a  few 
feet  high.  The  spikes  are  dense,  the 
blossoms  white,  mclined  to  yellow, 
and  endure  a  long  time.  Small  bushes 
flower  freely.  It  is  hardy  in  sandy 
loams. 

GLABKIA. — These  Californian  plants 
of  the  Evening  Primrose  and  Fuchsia 
Order  are  among  the  prettiest  of  hardy 
annuals,  robust,  of  easy  culture,  and  flower 
for  a  long  time.  There  are  two  species 
from  which  the  numerous  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  have  been  obtained.  C. 
elegans  grows  2  ft.  high,  erect,  much 
branched,  and  bears  long  leafy  racemes 
of  flowers  with  undivided  petals,  varying 
from  purple  to  pale  red  or  a  salmon 
colour.  The  principal  varieties  of  this 
species  have  double  flowers,  and  two — 
Purple  King  (deep  purple)  and  Salmon 
Queen  (salmon-pink) — have  flowers  pro- 
duced freely  on  strong  branching  plants, 
and  are  very  effiective  border  flowers. 
The  other  species,  C  pulchella^  varies  in 
height  from  about  i  ft.  m  the  Tom  Thumb 
sorts  to  2  ft.  It  has  magenta  flowers 
normally,  but  there  is  every  variation 
between  deep  purple  and  pure  white,  and 
there  are  also  several  double-flowered 
forms.  Many  varieties  are  mentioned 
in  seed  lists,  most  of  which  are  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  well  worth 
growing  where  annuals  are  much 
grown. 

,  Culture. — Their  growth  is  much 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Like 
all  other  hardy  annuals,  they  may  be 
sown  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  by 
sowing  in  the  beginning  of  September  the 
seedlings  gain  strength  before  the  winter, 
and  flower  well  in  early  spring,  but  these 
autumn  sowings  are  liaole  to  accident,  and 
should  only  be  tried  on  warm  soils.  The 
first  spring  sowing  should  take  place  in  the 
middle  of  March,  when  the  plants  would 


flower  in  July.  Until  about  the  middle 
of  June  other  sowings  may  be  made  for 
flowering  later.  The  best  soil  is  ordin- 
ary garden  mould,  not  too  rich  or 
dry. — G. 

OLAYTONIA.— A  sniall  group  of  the 
Purslane  Order,  of  which  three  species 
are  pretty  garden  plants.  C.  caro- 
lintana  is  a  spreading  dwarf  species  bear- 
ing in  spring  loose  racemes  of  pretty  rose 
flowers,  and  C.  virginica  (Spring  Beauty) 
is  a  slender  erect  plant,  with  pink 
blossoms.  Both  are  suitable  for  warm 
spots  in  the  rock-garden  in  loamy  soil, 
but  C.  sibirica^  also  a  dwarf  species  with 
pink  flowers,  requires  a  damp  peaty 
soil. 

CLEMATIS  ( Virgin's  ^^^r.)— Beau- 
tiful climbing  shrubs  and  herbs  from  north- 
ern and  temperate  regions  and  of  the 
highest  value  for  gardens.  Among  hardy 
climbers  there  is  no  other  group  of  plants 
that  equals  the  Clematis  in  variety  and 
in  beauty. 

The  Clematis  vary  in  habit  from  her- 
baceous plants  little  more  than  i  ft.  high 
to  woody  climbers  with  stems  50  ft.  or 
more  in  length.  Most  of  the  climbing 
species  support  themselves  by  means  of 
the  leaf-stalks,  which  curl  round  twigs  or 
other  slender  objects  near.  The  Clematis 
flower  possesses  no  true  petals,  but  in 
their  place  a  coloured  calyx  consisting  of 
usually  four,  but  sometimes  as  many  as 
eight  sepals. 

The  Clematis  like  an  open  loamy  soil, 
which  should  always  be  fairly  rich,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  largest-flowered  kinds 
even  very  rich  in  vegetable  humus  and 
fertilising  material.  All  of  them  appear 
to  succeed  best  in  a  chalky  soil,  and  in 
gardens  naturally  devoid  of  chalk  or  lime 
it  is  well  to  supply  it.  An  annual  mulch- 
ing with  rotted  manure  given  about 
November  is  of  benefit,  especially  on  poor 
soil.  Such  pruning  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  wild  types  should  be  done  in 
February.  The  stronger  growers  stand 
pruning  well,  and  if  they  grow  up  their 
supports  too  high  and  form  a  thick 
heavy  tangle  at  the  top,  they  may  safely 
be  cut  hard  back.  The  weaker  ones 
rarely  need  pruning  at  all.  The  Clematises 
may  be  used  to  cover  walls,  mounds,  ar- 
bours, pergolas  and  fences,  and  in  the 
open,  where  no  other  support  is  available, 
rough  Oak  branches  may  be  used  for 
them,  either  singly  or  set  together  to  form 
a  pyramid,  while  the  more  vigorous  species 
will  run  over  trees. 

0.  fiethnsifolia.— A  graceful  climber, 
with  slender  stems  and  branches.  The 
flowers  have  not  bright  colour,  but  are 
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gracefully  borne  and  pendulous,  from  half 
an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
bell-shaped  or  tubular,  the  sepals  yellow- 
ish white.  Like  most  of  the  Clematis, 
this  varies  a  good  deal  in  shape  of  leaf, 
and  one  form  has  been  considered  dis- 
tinct enough  to  receive  the  name  of 
latisecta, 

0.  alpina  (^Alpine  Clematis), — A  very 
pretty  plant  flowering  in  spring.  The 
flowers  are  nodding,  the  four  large  sepals 
being  soft  blue  with  a  whitish  margin,  or 
sometimes  almost  entirely  white.  The 
flower  is  2  ins.  or  more  across.  .Syn., 
Airagene  austriaca. 

C.  apiifolia. — A  vigorous  climber  with 
ternate  leaves,  growing  10  ft.  high,  flower- 
ing in  August  and  September  in  panicles 
dull  white.  Japan  and  China.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  C.  brevicaudata, 

C.  aromatica  is  closely  allied  to  C. 
Viticella^  and  if  it  be  a  hybrid,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  that  species  must  be  one  of 
the  parents.  It  is  a  slender  plant,  6  or  7  ft. 
high.  The  solitary  flowers  are  about  2  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  rich  purplish  blue, 
and  have  a  delicate  and  slightly  aromatic 
odour. 

0.  campaniflora  {Bell-flowered  C.)— 
A  very  pretty  kind,  small  bell-shaped 
flowers  about  i  in.  in  diameter,  pale  violet 
or  almost  white.  Tlie  flowers  are  very 
freely  borne,  and  against  the  deep  green, 
often  finely-divided  foliage,  they  are  very 
effective.  The  plant  is  rare  in  gardens, 
though  coming  freely  from  seed. 

0.  calycina  ( Winter  flowering  C.)  {€. 
balearica  of  Richard). — A  native  of 
Minorca  and  Corsica,  evergreen  with  dark 
brown  angled  stems,  and  during  the 
winter  the  foliage  acquires  a  fine  bronzy 
hue.  The  flower  is  about  2  in.  across, 
yellowish  white,  stained  inside  with  ob- 
long, irregular,  reddish-purple  spots. 
December  to  April.  In  the  London  dis- 
trict it  ought  to  have  the  shelter  of  a 
wall  to  flower  well.  From  its  near  ally, 
the  following  species,  it  differs  in  its 
narrower  and  more  divided  foliage. 

0.  cirrhosa  {Evergreen  C.)  {C.  balearica 
of  Persoon).  This  evergreen  species  has 
been  much  confused  with  C  calycina, 
C.  cirrhosa  however,  if  it  comes  from  the 
Balearic  Islands  at  all,  is  not  confined  to 
them,  but  is  a  native  also  of  various 
parts  of  Spain,  and  is  found  also  in 
Algiers  and  on  the  mountains  of  N.  Africa. 
The  flowers  are  dull  white  or  cream 
coloured,  downy  outside,  smooth  within, 
and  about  i^  in.  in  diameter.  In  South 
Europe  it  climbs  over  big  trees,  but  it 
grows  only  some  8  or  10  ft.  high  in  these 
colder  latitudes. 


0.  coccinea  {Scarlet  C.) — A  distinct 
and  beautiful  species,  some  6  to  10  ft. 
high,  the  flowers  varying  in  colour  from 
rosy  carmine  to  scarlet  ;  they  are  swollen 
at  the  base,  but  narrow  towards  the  top, 
where,  however,  the  tips  of  the  four 
sepals  are  recurved.  These  sepals  are 
very  thick  and  leathery.  A  larger-flowered 
variety  is  known  as  major,  and  various 
hybrids  have  been  raised  by  crossing  this 
and  other  species.     N.  America. 

C.  connata. — It  is  a  climber  with 
stout  woody  stems  with  leaflets  3  to  5  in. 
long,  coarsely  toothed,  or  sometimes 
more  or  less  three-lobed.  The  bell- 
shaped  flowers  appear  during  autumn  and 
are  of  a  clear  light  yellow,  pointed  tips  re- 
curved.    Himalaya. 

0.  crispa  {Frilled  C.) — This  name 
applies  to  a  number  of  plants  alike  in  all 
essential  features,  but  differing  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  flower.  The  leaf  consists  of 
three,  five,  or  more  leaflets,  which  vary  in 
outline.  The  calyx  is  cylindrical  or  bell- 
shaped,  and  from  i  to  2  in.  long,  the  upper 
part  of  each  sepal  spreading.  The 
colour  is  purple  margined  with  white,  or 
in  some  forms  pale  lilac.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant  and  appear  in  June,  continuing 
up  to  autumn.  Some  of  the  forms  are 
bright  in  colour  and  pretty,  but  others  are 
amongst  the  least  effective  of  the  shrubby 
Clematis,  the  thick,  heavy  sepals  being  of 
a  dull  purple  (N.  America). 

0.  l>oxig]aBi  {Douglas's  C,)—A  Rocky 
Mountain  species  discovered  by  David 
Douglas,  and  at  present  scarcely  known  in 
English  gardens.  The  flower  is  bell-shaped, 
I  inch  long,  the  sepals  being  recurved  at 
the  tips  and  of  an  intense  purple  inside, 
paler  without. 

0.  fismmxi\h{Fragrant  Virgin's  Bower). 
— A  vigorous  grower,  its  leaves  are  of 
a  rich  dark  green  and  remain  fresh  till 
well  into  the  winter.  The  flowers  are 
small  (half-inch  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across)  and  appear  in  late  summer 
and  autumn  fragrant,  creamy-white,  the 
fruit  white  and  feathery.  This  species  is 
variable,  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
leaflets  and  in  the  flower  panicles,  some 
of  which  are  large  with  numerous  blos- 
soms, whilst  in  other  forms  the  panicles 
are  few-flowered  and  scarcely  branched. 

0.  florida. — A  distinct  species,  grows  9 
to  12  ft.  high,  the  flowers  2  to  4  in.  across, 
flat  when  fully  expanded,  sepals  of  a 
creamy  white  and  the  tuft  of  stamens 
purple.  There  is  a  double-flowered  vari- 
ety and  others  with  violet  or  blush-tinted 
flowers  (Japan). 

C.  Fremonti. — This    has    herbaceous 
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steins  I  to  2  ft.  high,  rarely  branched,  and 
carrying  numerous  leathery  leaves,  3  or  4  I 
in.  long,  without  stalks  ;  the  purple  flowers  ! 
drooping  with  recurved  lips.  The  tails  ! 
of  the  fruits  are  downy  when  young  rather  I 
than  feather)-  (N.  America).  | 

0.  Auca. — A    sub-shrubby    or    nearly   , 
herbaceous  species,  with  prostrate  rather 
thaji  climbing  steins.    When  given  sup-  , 
port,  however,  it  grows  6  to  8  ft.  high.  ' 
The  bell-shaped  flowers  are  covered  wiih  , 
a  short,  verj'  thick,  brown  wool,  Ihe  sepals   I 
being  a  reddish  brown  colour.     The  fruit 
forms  a  thick  globular  head,  1  in.  across, 
of  plumose  tails  (N.  Asia). 

C.  Hendersoui  {Henderson's  Virgin's 
Homer). — This  is  considered  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  C.  Vitia-llannA-C.  integri- 
foliii,  and  was  raised  in  1835  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  at  Pine-apple  Place,  St.  John's 
Wood.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  8 
or  10  ft.  The  flowers,  which  have  a  faini 
sweet  perfume,  are  over  2  in.  across  and 
of  a  deep  bluish  purple,  appearing  from 
June  to  September. 

0.    HoraclesefoUa    {David's    Virgin's 
Bower).—  A  dwarf,  sturdy  plant  under  2  ft. 
high,  »'ith  large  leaves  and  short-stalked  ' 
corymbsofflowersofa  Hyacinth-like  shape 
and  of  a  purplish  blue  colour.     Much  supe- 
rior to  it  as  a  garden  plant  is  the  variety  ' 
Dwvidiana,  which  often  ranks  as  a  sptecies. 
Its  stems  are  about  4_fi.  long,  but  are 
rarely    strong     enough    to    stand     erect 
without    support.     The     largest    leaflets 
often  measure  6  in.  in  length  by  nearly  as   > 
much  in  width.     The  bright  lavenderblue  1 
flowers  are  in  dense  heads,  borne  on  long   > 
stalks    in  early  autumn,  but  ihey    also  ' 
frequently  appear  in  short,  closely  packed  ' 
clusters  right  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Each  flower  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  , 
long,  the  points  of  (he  sepals  reflexed  and  . 
resembling    a    Hyacinth    blossom    (N.  ; 

0.  mtegrifolia.— Herbaceous,  z  to  3  ft.  ; 
high,  its  erect  stems  furnished  with  lea\'es   ! 
3  to  4  in.  long  and  stalkless,  or  nearly  so.   ! 
The  blue,  drooping  flowers  are  on  the  top 
of  the  stem  and  from  the  axilsof  the  upper- 
most leaves  from  June  to  August.  (Europe.) 

0.  lann^osa  {Great  fiowered  Virgifis  1 
Binver).^h  noble  Chinese  species  5  or  6   , 
ft.  high,  the  leaves  covered  beneath  with   ' 
greyish  wool,  the  flowers  the  largest  of 
any  of  the  wild  kinds,  6  in,  across,  and  the 
sepals  flat  and  overlapping  and  of  a  pale 
lavender    colour.     It   is  10  this  species 
more  than  to  any  other  that  the  beauty  \ 
of   the    garden   hybrids   of    Clematis   is   I 
due.     Its  flowers  range  in  colour  from 
pure    white    to  deep    rich  purple,  and 
appear  from  July  to  October.  ' 


0.  lignsticifoUa The  flowers  of  this 

(male  and  female  ones  of  which  are  borne 
on  separate  plants)  appear  in  panicles 
white,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across. 
The  variety  californica  is  distinguished 
by  its  smaller,  downy  leaves.  It  is 
one  of  many  examples  that  occur  in  the 
North  American  flora,  where  a  widely- 
spread  species  is  found  to  be  smooth  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  c      ' 
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when  covered  with  its  white  flowers  during 
May  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  hardy 
climbers.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  vigorous 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  covering 
wails  to  a  great  height ;  also  will  run  up 
trees  and  prove  very  effective  in  that  way, 
thriving  in  ordinary  soil  and  increased  by 
seed  or  layers. 

0.  orientalis  ( Yellow  Indian  Virgin's 
Benver). — A  vigorous  climber  growing  12 
to  30  ft.  high,  flowering  abundantly  in 
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August  and  September,  the  four  sepals 
being  of  a  yellowcolour,  tinged  with  green, 
and  having  a  sweet  but  not  very  strong 
fragrance.  The  fniit  heads  are  handsome 
with  the  silky  tail  attached  to  each  seed 
vesf«l  'Mountains  of  India  and  N.  Asia). 
0.  puiicillata.  (Japanese  Virgins 
Bower). — A  vigorous  climber,  growing  to 
a  height  of  30  ft.  or  more.  The  flowers 
have  a  hawthom-Iike  fragrance,  the  four 
sepals  being  of  a  rather  dull  white.  It  is 
hardy  in  Britain  and  flowers  during 
September,  but  with  nothing  like  the 
profusion  that  makes  it  so  beautiful  a 
climber  in  America.  By  planting  it 
against  a  sunny  wall  its  best  qualities 
would  perhaps  be  brought  out. 

0.  patens.— Next  to  C.  lanuginosa 
(his  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
wild  types  of  Clematis.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan  (having  been  found  on  the  isle  of 
Nippon;,  and  possibly  of  China  also.  It 
was  introduced  about  sixty  years  ago  by 
Siebold.  who  obtained  it  in  the  gardens 
near  Yokohama,  where  it  had,  no  doubt, 
been  long  in  cultivation.  The  sepals  are 
from  six  to  eight  in  number,  narrow  in 
the  form  originally  introduced,  and  a 
delicaie  mauve  colour,  but  the  varieties 
subsequently  obtained  from  it  under  cul- 
tivation have  flowers  much  larger,  the 
colours  varying  from  white  to  deep  violet 
and  blue.  Its  value  as  one  of  the  parent 
species  of  the  garden  Clematis  is  due  not 
only  to  its  beauty,  but  more  especially  to 
Its  (lowering  as  early  as  May  and  June. 

0.  PitclierL— The  flowers  of  this  are 
pitcher- shaped,  being  broad  and  swollen  at 
the  base,  narrow  at  the  centre  where  the 
sepals  press  closely  round  the  bunch  of 
stamens,  but  hare  the  tips  expanded  and 
recurved.  They  are  i  in.  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  in.  wide  at  the  swollen 
base,  of  a  purplish  blue  outside,  and  in 
the  typical  form  the  recurved  tips  of  the 
sepals  are  yellowish.  The  fruits  are  of 
a  reddish  purple  colour  (Colorado  and 
Western  America). 

In  the  variety  lasiostylis  the  sepals 
have  but  little  of  the  yellow  colour  seen 
in  the  type,  the  recurved  portion  of  the 
sepals  being  of  a  deep  purplish  blue. 
The  fruits,  too,  are  larger  and  of  a  richer 
red  colour. 

0.  recta  ( White  Herbaceous  Vir^iifs 
flower).  —  This  is  one  of  the  "best 
herbaceous  species,  its  tufted  stems 
growing  about  3  ft,  high  and  producing 
from  June  to  August  numerous  white 
(lowers  sweetly  scented,  and  each  about 
I  in.  across.  A  handsome  double- 
flowered  variety,  and  in  its  own  counlr)- 
the  plant  varies  much  (S.  Europe). 


0-  Bobartsiaiu  (Roberfi  Virgin's 
ffcrwer,.— The  nodding  flowers  of  this 
are  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow,  and  are  3  to 
5  ins.  in  diameter.  The  flowers  have 
none  of  the  petals  or  antherless  stamin- 
odes  of  the  Atragene  group,  but  otherwise, 
both  in  flower  andfoliage,  the  species  bears 
a  resemblance  (o  the  Alpine  Clematis, 


Clematii  Lady  Caralint  Ntvill, 

0.  fltana. — A  herbaceous  plant,  grow- 
ing 4  or  5  ft.  high,  with  dark  green  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  not  borne  in  such  dense 
heads  as  in  L'Abb^  David's  Clematis, 
but  often  in  a  large  terminal  panicle, 
frequently  also  in  clusters  close  in  the 
leaf  axils.  In  early  autumn  each  flower 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
pale  blue,  and  of  the  hyacinthdike  form 
common  to  this  group  of  Clematis  (Japan). 

0.  verticillariB  {Atragene  ameri- 
dina], — .\  climber  with  woody  stems  8  to 
toft,  high  or  more.  The  flowers  bluish 
purple  and  from  2  to  3  ins,  in  diameter 
(N.  America), 

G.  Vioiaa  {the  Lealhtr  Flower).— Al- 
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though  this  is  one  of  ihe  oldest  of  the  1 
American      Clematises      in      cultivation 
(having  been  introduced  in  1 730),  it  is  not   ! 
a  common  plant,  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  ^ 
least  attractive  in  the  genus.     It  is  not   1 
very  vigorous  in  habit,  growing  8  or  loft. 
high.     The  flower  is  pitcher  shaped  and   [ 
very  thick  and  leathery  with  sepals  of  a 
dull  reddish  purple  colour  appearing  in   , 
summer  (Eastern  United  States).  I 

0.     Vilgiuiana     {.American      Virgin's 
Bower). — The  common  Virgin's    Bower  I 
of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada.    The 


Qemalit  DavUliaim. 

flowers  are  borne  in  flat  panicles,  the 
sepals  thin,  and  dull  white,  and  although 
hardy  enough,  is  not  in  Britain  so  strong 
and  woody  a  grower  as  our  native  Travel- 
ler-s  Joy. 

0.  Vltalba  ( TravelU>'sJoy).—TVf:Te.  is 
no  climber  native  to  Britain  that  [fives  so 
near  an  approach  to  tropical  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  as  this.  Even  in  winter  when 
destitute  of  foliage  its  naked  stems  are 
ornamental.  The  numerous  dull  while 
flowers  are  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
or  soBcross,  with  a  faint  odour  resembling 
that  of  Almonds.  It  is,  perhaps,  most 
beautiful  when  covered  with  its  white 
ihiits,  the  seeds  having  long  feathery  tails. 

0.  Vitic«IU(i"«T*/<  Virgiiii  Bower).— 
A  graceful  climber,  from  8  to  II  feet  high  ; 
its  tlowersin  summer  i^  inches  to  2  incites 
indiaineter,lhesepalsbluc,  purple,  or  rosy 
purple,  and  the  fniits  have  only  short  tails, 
which  are  devoid  of  the  plumose  covering 


so  often  seen  in  this  genus.  There  are 
now  numerous  varieties  of  the  species 
superior  to  it  in  size  of  (lower,  and  onering 
also  a  variety  of  shades,  some  very  pretty. 
— W.  J.  B. 

Hybrid  Olematla.— Among  the  best 
of  the  many  hybrids  raised  both  abroad 
or  in  England  are  Alba  magna,  Ascotensis, 
Beauty  of  Worcester,  Belle  of  Woking, 
Blue  Gem,  Couniess  of  Lovelace,  Countess 
ofOnslow,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Duchess  of  York,  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, Fairy  Queen,  Gem,  Gipsy  Queen, 
Henryi,  Jackmani,  Jackmani  sup>erba, 
Jackmani  alba,  John  Gould  Veitch,  Lady 
Bovill,  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  Lucie 
Lemoine,  Mme.  Grange,  Mme.  Edouard 
Andre,  Mme.  Van  Houtte,  Miss  Bateman, 
Miss  Crawshay,  Mrs.  Gea  Jackman,  Mrs. 
Hope,  Otto  Froebel,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Purpurea  elegans.  Rubella,  Sir  Gamei 
WoIseley,Star  of  India,  Stella, The  Queen, 
William  Kennett.  It  has  been  usual  in 
treating  of  these  and  other  Clematis  to 
throw  them  into  groups,  a  misleading  and 
useless  plan  from  a  garden  point  of  view  ; 
the  best  way  is  to  regard  the  species  each 
separately,  as  they  differ  so  much  in  vig- 
our and  in  their  use :  the  hybrids  also  are 
better  to  look  at  as  a  class  apart,  fitted 
more  for  flower-garden  use  thansomeof  the 
species.  The  hybrid  kinds  are  usually 
grafted,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  they  die  off  like  flies,  and  why  these 
fine  plants,  of  which  hundreds  have  been 
raised,  are  so  rarely  seen  well  grown  in 
gardens.  The  slocks  used  are  C.  ViH- 
cella  and  C.  Vilalbii,  plants  very  differ- 
ent in  their  nature  from  the  line  species 
from  China  and  Japan,  and  though  a 
\'igorous  growth  is  obtained  at  first  an 
early  death  too  often  follows  of  the  kinds 
worked  on  them.  The  best  way  is  to  get 
the  plants  from  layers,  never  to  purchase 
any  but  these.  Seed  raising,  too,  should  be 
regularly  pursued,  and  in  those  ways  we 
should  get  over  the  deaths  of  these  fine 
plants  caused  by  the  short-sighted  and 
Ignorant  practise. 

The  best  Clematis  in  colours. 

In  this  the  general  effect  of  the  whole, 
the  abundance  and  duration  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  their 
colours  are  the  prime  factors,  enabling 
plant-lovers  to  obtam  the  richest  effects. 
.\s  regards  the  plants  themselves,  all  but 
those  of  proved  vigour  and  hardiness 
have  been  rejected ;  in  fact,  so  robust 
are  many  of  those  here  enumerated  as  to 
have  reached  the  thickness  of  an  old  vine 
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Yellow. — C  tangutica^  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  colour.  Flowers  of  a  fine 
yellow  in  spring.  Stems  woody  and  short, 
throwing  out  numerous  flowering  shoots 
each  season.  C.  orienialis^  light  yellow 
in  colour,  flowering  in  summer  and 
autumn  ;  is  best  grown  trained  against  a 
house  or  wall,  when  it  sometimes  attains 
a  large  size.  C.  Wilfordi  resembles  it ;  a 
plant  for  the  rock-garden,  where  it  forms 
low  tufts  covered  with  flowers,  its  shoots 
taking  root  wherever  they  touch  the  soil. 

White. — C.  apiij^olia^  somewhat  like 
Vitalbdy  flowering  m  autumn.  C.  balea- 
riciXy  scented  blossoms  during  autumn  and 
winter.  C  cirrhosa^  a  vigorous  plant, 
flowering  from  October  to  December.  C. 
flammulii;  a  variety  robust  a  is  larger,  and 
flowers  a  little  later.  C.  lanuginosa  Can- 
dida^ large  flowers,  coming  mainly  in 
spring,  but  again  at  intervals  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  There  are  in  existence 
a  great  number  of  its  forms,  hybrid  and 
otherwise,  with  beautiful  white  flowers, 
but  none  are  so  robust  or  lasting  as  the 
old  form  which  has  flourished  for  many 
years  m  our  garden.  C.  ?nontana;  its 
variety  grandtjfiota  is  larger  in  flower,  but 
they  are  not  fragrant.  C.  Viticella  aiba, 
a  good  plant  with  flowers  of  exquisite 
purity  and  grace  ;  its  form  Luxurians  is 
more  robust,  attaining  a  large  size,  and 
sometimes,  as  a  result  of  its  great  vigour, 
the  first  flowers  are  somewhat  greenish  in 
colour.  The  varieties  Arabella  and  Madame 
Moser  are  also  forms  of  Viticella  alba. 

Rose. — Comtesse  de  Bouchaud,  large 
and  beautiful  flowers  of  a  fine  rose  colour, 
and  very  free.  Madame  Baron  Veillard, 
large  flowers  appearing  rather  late,  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer,  and  autumn. 
V^agabonde,  flowers  of  four  sepals  set 
crosswise,  pale  rose  in  the  centre,  deepen- 
ing towards  the  edges  ;  a  plant  of  great 
vigour.  C.  Viticella  rosea^  a  charming 
plant,  flowers  smaller,  but  of  a  beautiful 
shaded  rose.  Neige  et  cerise,  also  a  form 
of  Viticella.,  medium-sized  flowers,  white 
in  the  centre,  with  a  border  of  bright 
cherry-red.  Duchess  of  Albany,  flowers 
of  a  good  light  pink. 

Crimson  and  Red.— Madame  Edou- 
ard  Andr^,  crimson -purple ;  Madame 
Furtado- Heine,  rose-shaded  flowers ; 
Madame  Julia  Correvon,  dark  crimson- 
red  colour  ;  Oriflamme,  bright  red,  ap- 
proaching vermilioil,  covered  wiih  minute 
touches  of  white  \  Jcukmanni rubra;  Ville 
de  Lyon,  crimson-red.  Amongst  red 
forms  of  C.  Viticella  are  Kermesina,  small 
flowers  but  very  abundant  and  deep 
crimson  in  colour ;  Leonidas  ;  Rubra 
.i^tf«</^(^ra,  reddish-crimson  ;  Flore-fileno 


purpurea,  and  atropurpurea,  of  a  deeper 
purple  ;  C.  coccinea,  Countess  of  Onslow, 
hybrid  of  coccinea,  crimson  shading  to 
purple. 

Blue. — Durandi,  intense  blue  ;  Perle 
d' Azure,  large  light  blue  flowers  ;  X'ictor 
Cer^sole,  a  form  approaching  lanuginosa, 
with  large  flowers  of  a  good  blue  ;  Ca?li- 
gina,  a  fine  shade  of  ultramarine  in 
colour  ;  Bifrons,  light  blue  in  the  centre 
shaded  to  dark  indigo  at  the  edges,  and 
silvery-white  at  the  back  ;  this  double 
tinting  on  the  same  plant  has  at  times  a 
very  peculiar  effect.  Of  purple  forms  of 
C.  Viticella  there  are  atragenoidcs,  a  very 
free  and  vigorous  plant,  with  blue  flowers, 
paler  in  parts  and  towards  the  centre  ; 
aerulca,  with  myriads  of  bell-shaped, 
azure-blue  blossoms  ;  and  Monsieur  Tis- 
serand,  robust  and  good,  with  light  blue 
flowers  streaked  with  darker  veinings. 

X'iolet  and  Purple  Flowers.— The 
purple  Clematis  are  a  numerous  class,  but 
the  best  are  as  follows  : — C.  Flammula 
rubra  marginata,  flowers  small  but  pro- 
duced in  such  quantity  as  to  make  the 
plant  one  sheet  of  violet ;  Etoile  violette, 
large  well-formed  flowers  upon  a  vigorous 
plant,  which  reaches  a  great  size.  Franco- 
furtensis,  dark  purple  ;  Gipsy  Queen  ; 
Jackmanni  and  its  variety  superba  ;  Ma- 
dame Grange,  ruddy  violet ;  Modesta 
inclining  to  mauve  ;  Neptune,  clear  blue- 
violet  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  rich  violet- 
purple  ;  Rubella,  dark  and  richly  shaded; 
Star  of  India,  clear  violet,  with  bright 
purple  markings  ;  Rubro-violacea^  a 
peculiar  brown  tint  of  violet,  passing  to 
ruddy  violet-crimson.  Amongst  forms  of 
C.  F///VY//rt  are  Iris,  rosy  violet;  N^gresse, 
a  dark  velvety  purple  ;  V^enosa,  pale  blue, 
veined  with  violet  purple,  passing  to 
darker  tones  at  the  edges ;  and  Venosa 
violacea,  darker  in  colour;  C  odorata 
ccerulea,  with  scented  blue  flowers. 

This  list  does  not  include  a  number  of 
varieties  still  on  trial  in  our  gardens, 
which  promise  ere  long  to  add  to  the  list 
plants  distinct  in  colour,  particularly  in 
the  newly-developed  group  of  hybrids  of 
coccinea  and  megalantha,  of  which  the 
Countess  of  Onslow,  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Duchess  of  Albany,  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Grace  Darling  form  a  part. — 
Francisque  Morel. 

CLUEODENDEON.— Tropical  or  sub- 
tropical trees  or  shrubs,  only  two  species 
of  which  have  any  claim  to  hardiness, 
C.  tric/iotomum,  a  Japanese  plant,  and  C. 
/cetidum,  a  native  of  China,  an  old  garden 
plant  usually  seen  in  greenhouses,  but 
hardy  enough  for  open-air  culture  in  all 
southern  and  warm  parts.     In  southern 
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gardens,  especially  near  the  sea,  it  grows 

5  ft.  hi^h  and  is  handsome  for  the  seieral 
weeks  il  is  in  bloom.  The  other  species  is 
less  common,  and  is  a  free-growing  shrub, 

6  ft.  high  or  more,  bearing  large  loose 
clusters  of  flowers,  the  corollas  white, 
the  calyces  a  deep  brownish-red,  blooming 
in  September. 

OLETHEA  (5w«/  Pepper  Bush).— 
Shrubs  and 
small  trees  of 


hardy  siiecies 
natives  of 
North  Ameri- 
ca. The  Alder- 
leaved  Clethra 
(C.  alrtifolia) 
in  the  wet 
copses  of  Vir- 
ginia reaches 
a  height  of  10 
cieihra  alnlfoLii.  ft.    Or  more. 

With  us  it 
grows  from  3  lo  5  ft.,  makes  a  dense 
bush,  bearing  in  summer  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  feathery  spikes.  C. 
acuminata  has  more  pointed  leaves,  and 
il  also  has  spikes  of  white  scented  flowers ; 
it  is  quite  a  small  tree  in  the  woods  of 
the  Aileghanies.  Both  are  valuable 
shrubs  for  moist  peaty  places. 

0.  arborea.— Is  the  handsome  Lily-of- 
the-\'alley  tree.  It  bears  panicles  of  white , 
bell-shaped  flowers  in  the  summer,  at 
which  time  it  is  quite  a  feature  at  Tresco. 
It  ihri\'e5  out-of-doora  in  the  south,  and 
may  be  worth  trying  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  S.  Ireland,  but  usually  in  our  country 
is  a  shrub  for  the  greenhouse.  Madeira. 
OLIANTHUS  {Glory  /-^fl).— Brilliant 
shrubs  seldom  seen  out-of-doors  in  the 
London  district  or  home' 


kind  is  quite  free  as  a  wall  plant  in  Irish 
and  west-country  gardens,  and  should  be 
more  frequently  planted  in  sea-shore  and 

of  New   Zealand,   and    as    handsome  a 

shrub  when  in  bloom  as  one  could  wish, 
to  see,  its  splendid  crimson  blooms 
borne  in  large  bunches  during  summer. 

Clintonia.     See  Dowingia. 

Onicua  benedictus.    See  Carbenia. 

COBJGA  {Cups  and  Saucers).  —  Irt 
favourable  localities  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties  C.  jfaflrf^nj,  a  well-known 
greenhouse  plant,  thrives  against  an 
outside  wall,  anti  will  cover  a  con- 
siderable space  of  treitis-work  during 
summer.  It  should  be  planted  in  light 
rich  soil,  and  if  watered  liberally  during 
the  growing  season  will  soon  covera  large 
space  and  flower  freely.  With  some 
protection    it   will    survive    an    ordinary 

C0I>0H0P8I8.—Interestingand  some- 
limes  pretty  plants  of  the  Bel  I  flower 
Order,  easy  to  cultivate  in  light  and  warm 
soils,  C.  ovatii  being  a  fine  bushy  plant. 
They  are  suited  for  warm  borders.  Some 
are  'annuals,  but  most  are  hardy  pe- 
rennial flowers  from  the 
India. 

^OOLCmOUM  {MtMiow  : 
Hardy  bulbs,  some  handsome 
The  individual  flowers  do  not 
last  long,  but,  as  they  come  in 


•.ffron).  — 


i  long  season  of  bloom.     The 
ire    often    destroyed     through 
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being  ^rown  In  bare  beds  of  soil,  where 
the  splashing  of  ihe  soil  in  heavy  rains 
impairs  their  beauty.  In  the  rock- 
garden  among  dwarf  plants  Col- 
chicums  thrive,  and  make  a  pretty  show 
in  autumn,  when  rock-gardens  are  often 
flowerless.    They  look  better  in  grassy 

Eilaces  or  in  the  wild  garden  than  in  any 
ormal  bed  or  border.  Their  naked 
flowers  want  the  relief  and  grace  of  Grass 
and  foliage.  There  are  about  thirty  kinds, 
though  only  about  half  of  them  are  in 
cultivation,  and  among  these  the 
differences  are  often  slight.  Though 
there  are  so  many  names  to  be  found 
in  catalogues,  the  distinct  kinds  are  , 
few,  and  there  is  such  a  striking  similarity 
among  these  that  they  may  be  con- 
veniently classed  in  groups.  The  best  , 
known  is 

0.  aatnmnale,  commonly  called  the  I 
autumn  Crocus.  The  flowers  appear  I 
before  the  leaves,  rosy  purple,  in  clusters  | 
of  about  six,  a  or  3  in.  above  the  surface, 
flowering  from  September  to  November.  , 
There  are  several  varieties,  the  chief  I 
being  the  double  purple,  white  and  | 
striped  ;  rose-lilac  ;  rose-lilac,  striped  | 
with  white  ;  pale  rose  ;  and  pure  while. 

CPftrkinsom.— A  distinct  and  beautiful 
plant,  readily  distinguished  from  any  of  1 
the  foregoing  by  the  peculiar  chequered 
markings     of  its    violet-purple     flowers.   I 
Its  flowers  come    in   autumn    and    its 
leaves    in    spring.      Similar    kinds    are 
Bivona,    variegalum,  agrippinum,   chio-   ' 
tunst,    tesseUatum,    all    of   which    have  ^ 
the  flowers  chequered  with  dark  purple  1 
on  a  white  ground.  ' 

0.   speciosuin,  from  the  Caucasus,  is 
large  and  beautiful,  and  valuable  for  the  ' 
garden  in   autumn,  when  its  large  rosy- 
purple  flowers  appear  nearly  i  ft.   above 
the  ground.     Like  the  rest  of  the  Meadow 
Saffrons,     this     is    as    well    suited    for  , 
the   rock-garden  as  the  border,  thrivmg  ' 
in  any  soil  ;  but  to  have  it  in  perfection,  : 
choose  a  situation  exposed  to  the  sun,  \ 
with  sandy  soil— in   fact,  a  spot  likely  to   , 
dry  up  during  summer. 

OOLETJS.— A  few  kinds  of  these  pretty- 
leaved  plants,  of  the  Sage  Order, 
succeed  in  the  open  air  in  summer, 
and,  when  used  judiciously,  give  a  fine 
effect.  In  some  of  the  London  parks 
they  are  arranged  by  themselves  in 
lai^e  masses,  generally  of  one  kind  only. 
Though  there  is  a  host  of  varieties,  few 
succeed  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
of  Heckfield,  wrote  :  "  We  have  tried  at 
least  a  score  of  varieties  for  bedding-out, 
with  the  result  that  the  first  kind  recom- 
mended (Verschafcltt)  is    still  the   only 


one  that  succeeds  well.     The  culture  of  all 

the  varieties  is  of  the  simplest  nature  ; 
cuttings  strike  freely  in  any  sandy  soil,  in 
a  moist  heat  of  jo". 

OOLLETIA.— Curious  shrubs  of  the 
Buckthorn  Order  from  Chili,  some  species 
of  which  are  hardy  enough  for  the  open  air 
in  all  but  the  coldest  parts  of  the  country, 
in  free  sandy  soils.  They  have  spiny 
branches  with  a  few  minute  leaves.  C. 
cruciata  is 


armed  with  stout  flattened  spines,  its 
flowers  white  and  small,  making  a  bush 
about  4  ft.  high.  C.  spinosa.  has  its 
spines  round  or  awl-shaped,  the  while 
flowers,  though  small,  are  very  numerous 
in  summer.  Under  favourable  conditions 
it  makes  a  formidable  hedge  in  the 
southern  counties,  where  it  flourishes. 

OOLLMSIA.— Pretty  N,  American  an- 
nuals. If  sown  in  autumn,  ihey  will,  on 
some  soils,  survive  the  winter,  and  flower 
much  better  than  spring-sown  plants,  the 
flowers  coming  early.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture.  Plants  from  seed  sown  in 
spring  flower  in  twelve  weeks.  There 
are  from  nine  to  a  doien  species  or 
varieties  in  cultivation  and  enumerated 
in  the  catalogues,  the  only  one  requiring 
special  treatment  being  C.  vcma,  which 
must  be  sown  in  autumn.  The  prettiest  use 
for  these  plants  is  for  the  spring-garden 
in  beds,  or  occasionally  as  a  broad  edging. 

OOLLOMIA.— C.  coccinfa  is  a  bright  an- 
nual, 1  ft.  to  18  in.  high,  flowering  in  summer 
and  autumn.  Sow  it  in  April  in  open 
ground  ;  or  else  in  a  frame  in  autumn 
and  protect  it    during  winter,    if    good 
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plants  are  desired  either  for  pots  or  plant- 
ing out.  On  warm  soils  it  grows  best 
and  sows  itself  every  year,  surviving  the 
winter,  and  growing  much  stronger. 

00LUTBA(5/n/i/crS^?ma).— The  Blad- 
der Sennas  cannot  be  called  choice  flower- 
ing shrubs,  but  theyare  very  useful  for  poor 
hungry  soils,  particularly  for  dry  sunny 
banks  where  lew  other  plants  can  exist. 
Like  the  Gorse  and  a  few  other  shrubs  of 
the  Pea  family, 
they  delight  in  a 
dry  sandy  soil,and 


boreictns,  wjiich,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, grows  6  or  8  ft.  high,  has  large 
flowers,  varying  in  different  varieties  from 
yellow  to  a  deep  reddish-yellow,  C.  cruenta, 
C.  halepica  and  C.  media— ^  natives  of 
Europe— are  smaller,  and  have  bright 
yellow  flowers  ;  but  all  have  much  the 

^OOmKeLIHA  {Blut  Spidtrworl).—k 
charming  old  garden  plant  with  flowers 
of  a  fine  blue,  C.  CaUsHs  delights  in 
light,  warm  soils.  The  roots  are  fleshy, 
and  in  some  districts  it  is  well  to  cover 
them  with  coal-ashes  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  In  cold  wet  districts  the  roots 
may  be  lifted,  and  stared  in  dry  leaf-mould. 
On  some  warm  or  slony  soils,  and  in 
districts  near  the  sea  where  light  soil 
prevails,  it  grows  like  a  weed.  It  is  so 
line  in  colour  that  a  group  or  small  bed  is 
always  welcome.  There  is  a  white  foim 
(Mexico). 

Oomptonia.    Sec  Mvrica. 

OONANDEON.-C.  ramondioidts  is  a 
small  Japanese  plant  allied  to  Ramondia, 
having  thick  wrinkled  leaves,  in  flat  tufts, 
from  which  arise  erect  flower-stems  some 
6  in.  high,  bearing  numerous  lilac-purple 
and  white  blossoms.  Though  said  to  be 
quite  hardy,  it  requires  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion, such  as  is  afforded  by  a  snug  nook  in 
the  rock-garden.  Plants  placed  between 
blocks  t>f  stone  thrive  if  there  is  a  good 
depth  of  soil  in  the  chink  and  the  soil  is 


OONVALLABIA  UAJALI8  {Lily- 
cf-the- Valley).— \\  is  well  to  have  a 
plantation  of  Lilies-of-t he- Valley  upon  a 
south  aspect,  for  the  sake  of  earliness  and 
of  producing  them  in  succession,  for  by 
ihis  means  flowers  may  be  gathered  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier.  The 
best  places  are  those  under  shady  walls. 
Give  liberal  surface-dressings  of  rotten 
manure,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  throughout  active  growth.  Frost 
is  destructive  to  the  blooms,  which  appear 
with  the  leaves.  Spruce  or  other  ever- 
green branches  placed  sparsely  over  the 
beds  are  a  protection,  and  encourage 
growth.  Preference  should  be  given  to 
a  soft  loamy  soil  well  enriched  with 
rotten  manure  and  with  plenty  of  sand, 
though  fine  Lilies  may  be  grown  in 
rather  heavy  loam.  Whatever  the  soil, 
it  should  be  moderately  firm  before  plant- 
ing. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  early^in 
autumn,  immediately*  after  the  foliage 
decays,  selecting  the  crowns  singly  and 
dividing  them.  For  beds  likely  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  several  years,  the  crowns 
may  be  planted  2  or  even  3  in.  apart,  as  they 
do  not  become  crowded  so  soon  as  to  re- 
quire thinning  out.  Cover  the  surface  after 
planting  with  i  oi*  2  in.  of  rotten  manure. 


thorough  maturity  being  only  insured  by 
repeated    applications    of    water— weak 
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manure-u-aier  being  ihe  most  effeciive. 
Treated  thus,  with  annual  surface- 
dressings  of  manure,  the  beds  will  keep 
in  good  condiiion  for  years,  and  bear  fine 
blossoms  in  abundance.  When  the  plants 
become  cronded  with  shoois  they  should 
be  ihinned  out,  or,  better  siill,  lifted  and 
replanted,  ft  is  now  largely  forced  into 
flower  early,  the  roots  being  usually  im- 
ported from  the  Continent,  where  they  are 
grown  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  1 1  may 
be  naturalised,  loo,  on  anyplace  sufRcienlly 
moist  and  shaded,  and  soon  spreads  into 
broad  masses.  There  is  a  variety  with 
gold-striped  foliage,  and  another  with 
double  flowers,  but  this  is  not  pretty.  The 
finest  form  is  called  Fortin's,  which  is 
more  robust  than  the  common  kind, 
hav i ng  larger  floive rs. 

CONTOLVOTiUS  ( A  «rfa/rtrf,.-.  Hand- 
some climbing  herbs  ;  some  hardy,  and 
where  properly  used  effective. 

C.  dahiuiciu  {Dakurian  C.) — A  showy 
twining  perennial,  bearing  in  summer 
rosy-ptirple  flowers.  Excellent  for  cover- 
ing bowers,  railings,  stumps,  cottages, 
&c,  and  also  for  naturalisation  in  hedge- 
rows and  copses.  It  grows  in  almost  any 
soil,  and,  like  its  relation  the  Bindweed, 
is  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots,  which  creep.  .  Syn.  CalysUgia 
(Caucasus). 
C.  major.  See  Ipomcea. 
C.  mstuitaniciu  {Blue  Rock  Bind- 
weed).—-?^ beautiful  prostrate  twining 
?lani  from  N.  Africa,  with  slender  stems, 
he  flowers  blue,  I  in.  across,  with  a 
white  throat  and  yellow  anthers.  The 
rock-garden,  and  raised  borders  ;  sup- 
posed to  reouire  sunny  positions,  in  sandy, 
well-drained  soil,  but  I  find  it  fine  on 
stiflish  cool  soils,  and  even  hardy  on  them. 
Division  or  cuttings. 

0.  pnbeBcens  fl.-pL  {Double  Bindwetd). 
—Handsome  and  usefiil  for  clothing 
trellises,  stumps,  porches,  and  rustic-work. 
It  grows  rapidly  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
The  flowers  are  large,  double,  and  of  a 
rale  rose,  appearing  in  June  and  onward. 
The  Double  Bindweed  likes  a  light  rich 
soil  and  a  warm  aspect.  It  may  be 
grown  in  large  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  and 
prettily  used  for  forming  small  bowers 
on  balconies,  to  hide  low  fences,  or  to 
climb  round  posts.     Division.     (China.) 

0.  Soldauella  {Sea  Bindtueed).-  A  dis- 
tinct trailing  species  with  fleshy  leaves  ; 
flowering  in  summer,  pale-red,  and  hand- 
some in  the  rock-garden,  if  planted  so  that 
its  shoots  droop  over  stones.  Also  suited 
for  borders,  in  ordinary  soil.  Division. 
Europe  and  Britain.  ! 

C.  sylvaticafl.— No  plant  forms  more 


beautiful  and  delicate  curtains  of  fohage 
and  flowers  than  this,  which  grows  vigor- 
ously in  any  soil.  The  wild  garden  is  the 
place  where  it  is  most  at  home,  and 
where  its  vigorous  roots  may  ramble 
without  doing  injury  to  other  plants. 
Among  bushes  or  hedges,  over  railings, 
or  on  rough  banks,  it  is  charming,  and 
lakes  care  of  itself.  The  rosy  pink  form 
im<iriiata  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
N.  America,  but  is   naturalised   m  some 


parts  of  Ireland.  Native  of  S.  Europe  and 
N.  Africa. 

C.  tricolor.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  hardy  annuals,  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  There  are  numerous  varieties, 
varying  more  or  less  in  colour  of  flowers 
or  in  habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  of  the 
type  are  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  but  there 
are  varieties  entirely  white,  and  almost 
every  variety  is  worth  growing.  The  plant 
being  perfectly  hardy,  maybe  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  September  for  flowering  in 
spring,  or  sown  in  February,  in  a  heated 
frame,  for  transplanting  in  May  for  mid- 
summer flowering,  and  in  the  open  ground 
from  April  lo  the  end  of  May  for  flower- 
ing in  late  summer  and  autumn.  Syn„ 
C.  minor. 

COnlSiGo/d Thread).— C.tri/oliah  3. 
little  evergreen  bog  plant  3  or  4  in.  high 
with  trifoliate  shining  leaves,  deriving 
its  common  name  from  its  long  bright 
yellow  roots.  Northern  parts  of  America, 
Asia,  and  Europe,  flowering  in  summer  ; 
white.     Easily  grown    in   moist   peat  or 


>e  fine -leaved  shrub  plants  ai 
n  greenhouses,  it   is  only  in  the  milde»t 
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parts  of  England  and  Ireland  ihat  ihey 
can  be  grown  well  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wighi,  and  from  thence 
along  the  shores  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  lo  the  Scilly  Isles,  they  succeed 
well,  forming  a  fine  feature  even  in  cottage 
gardens,  whilst  in  some  larger  gardens 
whole  avenues  arc  planted.  But,  in  far 
less  favoured  places,  it  is  often  seen 
thriving  for  years  in  (he  open  air,  though 
it  is  not  worth  trying  in  cold,  high,  and 
inland  places,  especially  on  clay  soils. 


abundance  of  seeds,  from  which  seedlings 
were  easily  raised  in  a  cold  frame.  I  n  the 
Scilly  Islands  the  plant  becomes  a  great 
tree,  in  ihc  warmth  and  moisture  from  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  fact  that  in  Dublin  young 
plants  annually  flower  and  ripen  seed  is 
sufficient  proof  of  its  hardiness  and  of  its 
prospects  of  success  in  many  districts.  It 
IS  readily  increased  also  from  pieces  of  the 
stem  and  oflsets.  If  a  plant  is  cut  down 
close  to  the  ground,  there  soon  spring  up  a 
number  of  young  shoots,  which  can  be 


itTHlit,  BoBAchui.  ConivrHll 


The  true  C  indivisa  is  distinct,  and  a  ^ 
large  ntunber  of  plants  have  at  different 
times  been  in  cultivation  ;  owing,  how-  1 
ever,  to  their  being  treated  as  tropical 
plants,  they  usually  proved   short-lived. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  country 
is  in  Mr.  Rashleigh's  garden  at  Menabilly,   1 
Cornwall.     C.  i.  lintata  is  a  fine  variety, 
with  leaves  much  broader  than  those  of  , 
the   type,   and   sometimes   4   in.    across,   ' 
coloured  with  reddish  pink  at  the  sheath- 
ing base.     There  are  many  forms.     At  | 
Knockmaroon  Lodge,  near  Dublin, a  plant,   ; 
16  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  some  6  in.  in  dia-  I 
meter,  annually  flowered  and    bore    an 


taken  off  as  cuttings,  and  which  strike 
with  freedom.  Recent  severe  winters 
may  have  hurt  it  in  many  places ;  but 
after  so  many  years'  success  no  one  in  a 
likely  district  will  give  up  its  culture. — B. 
00EE0P8I8.(71ti::tj«rf).— Showy  North 
American  herbs,  perennial  or  annual  ; 
the  annuals  being  pretty  summer  flowers, 
and  the  perennials  valuable  taie-blooming 
plants.  One  of  the  best  of  the  perennials 
IS  C.  auriculala,  about  z  ft.  high,  with  a 
spreading  growth,  and  bearing,  m  autumn, 
abundance  of  rich  yellow  blossoms  on 
slender  stalks.  Nearly  allied  and  similar 
to  it  is  C.  lanaolata,  an  equally  showy 
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plant,  also  delighting  in  a  rich  damp 
soil.  C.  ienutfolia  is  a  pretty  plant, 
with  elegant  feathery  foliage  and  rich 
golden-yellow  blossoms  from  summer 
till  autumn.  C.  verticillata  is  similar  to 
it,  and  is  also  a  showy  border  plant. 
Neither  of  these  is  so  robust  as  the 
taller  kinds,  and  they  therefore  require 
more  select  spots,  such  as  the  front  rows 
of  a  mixed  border  in  the  rougher  parts 
of  the  rock-garden.  The  annuals  are 
among  the  showiest  summer  flowers ; 
being  hardy,  they  make  a  fine  display  in 
spring  from  seeds  sown  in  September ; 
while  an  almost  continuous  bloom  may  be 
had  from  July  to  October  by  sowing 
successively  from  early  March  till  the 
middle  of  June  in  ordinary  garden  soil — 
that  of  a  moist  description  being  prefer- 
able for  the  spring  sowmgs.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  annuals  :  C  aristosay 
2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  large  golden-yellow 
blossoms  ;  C.  Atkinsoniana^  i  to  3  ft.  high, 
flowers  orange-yellow  spotted  with  brown 
in  centre  ;  C,  coronata^  orange-yellow, 
with  a  circle  of  brownish  crimson  in 
centre  ;  C.  Drummondt,  i  to  i^  ft.  high, 
golden-yellow  ;  C.  tinctorial  i  to  3  ft.  high, 
flowers  crimson-brown  tipped  with  orange- 
yellow. 

C.  grandiflora  is  a  very  fine  showy 
plant.  It  fully  deserves  its  name,  as  its 
flowers  are  very  much  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  Coreopsis  grown  in  gardens. 

Even  if  we  eventually  come  to  treat  it 
entirely  as  an  annual,  this  will  not  de- 
tract from  its  value,  for  it  is  a  graceful 
flower  and  worthy  of  special  care.  Rais- 
ing a  batch  of  seedlings  once  a  year  is 
easily  done.  The  seed  may  be  sown  at 
any  time  in  spring,  and  strong  plants  be 
ready  to  put  out  into  their  flowering 
Quarters  in  autumn.  Its  handsome 
flowers  are  borne  on  strong  stems  12 
to  18  in.  in  length.  In  the  garden  the 
flowers  are  brilliant  and  long-lasting,  and 
they  are  also  valuable  for  cutting. — A.  H. 

COBIABIA. — Evergreen  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  India  and  America  ;  they  seem 
to  do  well  in  southern  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  even  hardy  in  London,  thriving 
in  ordinary  conditions,  and  best  fitted  for 
a  place  among  shrubs  of  medium  size. 
Two  or  three  species  are  in  cultivation, 
the  most  usual  being  myriifolia  (a  native 
of  S.  Europe.) 

QOBMCMonifeiier  C.) — C.  monsfelien- 
sis  is  a  pretty  dwarf  plant  of  the  Pnmrose 
order,  about  6  in.  high,  usually  biennial  in 
our  gardens,  thriving  on  dry  sunny  parts 
of  the  rock-garden,  in  sandy  soil,  and 
among  dwarf  plants.  South  of  France. 
Seed. 


Cornus  alba. 


COBNUS  {Dogwood:  Cornel).— Vi^sX, 
of  the  Dogwoods  known  in  cultivation  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees.  Some  are  pretty 
shrubs,  useful  in  the  park  and  pleasure- 
garden,  or  along  watercourses,  the  shoots 
of  some  giving  fine  colour  in  winter  ;  and 
there  are  two  very  dwarf  species  for  the 
bog-garden. 

0.  alba,  the  white-fruited  Dogwood,  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  growing  to  a  height  of  from 
5  to  10  ft.,  with  slender  branches  clothed 
with  bright-red  bark,  giving  a  charming 
effect  all  through 
the  year,  either 
in  a  mass  or  as  a 
specimen  plant 
on  a  lawn  or  in 
the  shrubbery. 
The  flowers, 
white  or  cream- 
coloured,  are  in 
crowded  cymes, 
followed  by 
white  fruits.  The 
variety  Spathi  is 
one  of  the  finest 
— in  our  climate, 
at  any  rate — of 
shrubs  with  col- 
oured leaves.  In 

spring  the  leaves  are  bronzy,  in  summer 
deeply  and  irregularly  margined  with  gold. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  vigorous,  the 
variegation  constant,  and  the  foliage  does 
not  scorch  in  bright  sunlight,  as  is  the  case 
in  not  a  few  plants  with  golden  variegated 
leaves. 

C.  alba  sibirica  is  dwarfer  in  habit 
than  typical  C.  alba,  but  has  still  brighter- 
coloured  bark.  Nothing  is  definitely 
known  of  the  origin  of  this  charming 
shrub.  Apparently  the  first  mention  of  it  is 
in  Loddiges'  catalogue  for  1836.  There  is 
a  form  of  this  variety  with  variegated  leaves, 
but  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  type. 

0.  canadensis  (the  dwarf  Gomel  or 
Bunchberry)  is  a  pretty  little  herbaceous 
plant  with  creeping  underground  rhizomes 
and  upright  simple  stems  from  4  to  8  in. 
high,  the  leaves  in  a  whorl  of  four  or  six  near 
the  summit  of  the  stems  ;  the  true  flowers 
are  minute,  but  the  four  rather  large  white 
or  cream-coloured  bracts  conspicuous. 
The  berries  are  red  and  show  well  above 
the  short  stems :  in  taste  they  are  sweet 
and  palatable.  This  species  grows  in 
Japan  and  Manchuria,  and  across  the 
continent  of  N.  America,  and  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  plants  for  the  bog  garden  or  the 
cool  parts  of  the  rock-garden. 

0.  capitata  {Sirawberry-tree). — This 
plant  is  more  widely  known  under  the  name 
of  Benthamia  fragifera.     It  is  a  sub-ever- 
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green  tree,  a  native  of  N.  India  and  China. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy  in  this  coun- 
try, e.Kcept  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where 
some  remarkably  fine  specimens  exist. 
In  the  gardens  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Lake,  Tre- 
varrick,  St.  Austell,  some  trees  are  about 
40  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  of  one  is  5  ft.  in 
diameter  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  these 
are  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  this 
country.  There  are  numbers  of  fine 
specimens  at  Trelissick,  and  also  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  J.  Rashleigh.  The  large 
bracts,  white  tinged  with  pink  or  rose, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees 
when  in  flower,  and  the  large  clear  red 
fleshy  fruits,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Strawberry  in  appearance,  make  it  equally 
attractive  when  in  fruit. 

C.  circinata. — This  is  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  large  round  leaves,  which 
are  4  or  5  in.  long  and  3  in.  or  more 
wide,  and  its  clusters  of  bright-blue 
fruits,  each  being  about  the  size  of 
a  Pea.  it  is  3  ft.  or  more — rarely 
reaching  10  ft. — in  height,  and  has  rather 
rigid  erect  stems  covered  with  warted 
bark,  which  is  at  first  pale  green,  and  later 
becomes  light  brown  or  purple.  The 
flowers  are  small,  yellowish  white  in  colour. 
A  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

0.  florida  (the  Flowerinfj;  Dogwood)  is 
very  showy  in  flower,  scarcely  less  so  in 
fruit,  and  very  beautiful  in  autumn  when 
the  leaves  change  colour  before  falling. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  obtain  sufficient 
summer  heat  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
wood,  and  so  the  flowering  of  this  species 
in  Britain  is  a  rare  occurrence,  although 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  amongst  North 
American  shrubs  to  find  its  way  to  British 
gardens. 

0.  KoUBa  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  a  new 
species,  quite  hardy,  but  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  well  established  and  several 
years  old  before  it  really  shows  to  advan- 
tage. The  white  flowers  appear  in  May 
and  June.     Syn.  Benthamia  japonica, 

C.  Mas  (^Cornelian  Cherry), — Although 
the  flowers  of  this  species  are  small,  they 
are  borne  so  freely  by  old  trees  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Witch  Hazels, 
there  are  no  large  shrubs  flowering  in 
February  or  March  which  can  vie  with 
It,  the  clusters  of  yellow  flowers  conspicu- 
ous on  the  leafless  twigs.  Old  trees  fruit 
freely,  and  bear  fruit  half  an  inch  long 
or  more,  bright  red  and  individually 
as  handsome  as  a  Cherry.  On  the  Con- 
tinent in  many  places  selected  varieties 
are  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit, 
for  preser\'ing.  Amongst  the  forms  are 
some  with  yellow,  bright  blood-red,  and 
violet  fruits,  and  another  with  fruit  much 


\  larger  than  that  of  the  wild  plant. 
The  Cornelian  Cherry  is  a  native  of 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and  some- 
times attains  20  ft.  in  height.  There 
are  fine-leaved  varieties ;  the  best  are 
C  Mas  variegata^  a  pretty  shrub  with 
white  variegated  leaves,  and  C  Mas 
elegantissiinay  with  gold  and  green  leaves 
often  suffused  with  red. 

0.  Nuttalli.— A  tree,  in  its  native 
country,  50  or  60  ft.  high.  Generally  it 
has  six  large,  broad  white  bracts  2  in.  or 
3  in.  long,  so  that  the  so-called  flower 
measures  4  in.  or  6  in.  across.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  forests 
in  many  parts  of  California  and  Oregon. 

0.  Stolonifera  {Red  Osier  Dogwood). 
— It  /spreads  and  multiplies  freely  by 
prostrate  or  subterranean  shoots,  and 
grows  6  or  8  ft.  high  ;  the  leaves  light 
:  green  above  and  paler  beneath  ;  fruit 
;  varying  from  white  to  lead  colour.  In 
winter  the  growths,  especially  those  of  the 
previous  season,  are  of  a  bright  red-purple 
colour.  In  its  native  habitats  it  affects 
wet  places,  but  in  Britain  I  have  seen  it 
do  well  m  dry  ground.     N.  America. 

0.  snecica  is  a  native  of  Northern  and 
Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in 
I  Britain  occurring  on  high  moorlands  from 
^^^orkshire  northwards,  and  ascends  to 
3000  ft.  It  is  a  charming  little  plant, 
flowering  in  July  and  August,  with  con- 
spicuous, rather  large  white  bracts,  fol- 
lowed by  red  drupes.  It  should  be 
grown  in  light  soil  or  in  peat  in  partial 
shade  in  the  bog  garden. — N. 

CORONILLA.  —  Flowering  shrubs  of 
the  Pea  family,  including  at  least  two  good 
herbaceous  plants. 

0.  Emmis  {Scorpion  Senna).— I^x% 
elegant  loose  bush,  3  to  6  ft.  high,  in 
mild  seasons,  remaining 
green  through  the  winter. 
The  flowers  are  reddish 
when  first  expanded,  be- 
coming yellow.  It  blooms 
freely  in  early  summer,and 
flowers  agam  in  autumn. 
This  is  the  only  bushy 
Coronilla  that  can  be  well 
grown  in  the  open  air  in 
our  country,  but  in  mild 
districts  Cglauca^  a  beau- 
tiful shrub  with  glaucous 
foliage  and  yellow  flowers,  usually  grown 
in  greenhouses,  may  be  grown  out-of- 
doors.     S.  Europe. 

0.  iberica  is  about  i  ft.  high,  and  has 
a  dense  tuft  of  slender  stems  that  trail  on 
the  ground  or  fall  gracefully  over  the 
ledge  of  a  rock.  It  makes  a  pretty  show 
in  early  summer  with   its  bright-yellow 
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blossoms,  resting  on  deep-green  foliage. 
Its  place  is  the  rock-garden,  also  thriv- 
ing on  the  margins  of  borders,  but  not  so 
well  as  on  a  bank  or  in  the  rock-garden. 
•Cuttings,  inserted  in  early  spring.  Asia 
Minor. 

0.  varia.  —  A  handsome  plant,  with 
pretty  rose-coloured  lowers ;  found  in 
stony  places  and  on  many  railway  banks 
in  France  and  Northern  Italy,  forming 
low  dense  tufts,  sheeted  with  rosy  pink, 
their  beauty  conspicuous  among  the 
weeds.    Seeds. 

0.  minima  is  similar  to  C.  iberica  but 
-smaller — a  pretty  rock  plant. 

OOBYDALIS  {Fumitory).— Pl  numer- 
ous family,  of  the  Poppy  order,  not  many 
important. 

C.  bracteata  {Bracied  Fumitory).— X 
distinct  kind,  with  yellow  flowers.  More 
erect  than  some  other  kinds,  the  flowers 
cluster  together  at  intervals.  The  plant 
is  of  quite  easy  culture,  and  may  be  best 
used  around  the  base  of  the  rock-garden, 
Siberia. 

0.  hulhOBSkiBu/bous Fumitory). — A  com- 
pact tuberous-rooted  kind,  4  in.  to  6  or 
7  in.  high,  with  dull  purplish  flowers  in 
April,  and  a  solid  bulbous  root,  quite 
hardy,  and  of  easy  culture  in  almost  any 
soil.  A  pretty  little  plant  for  borders,  for 
naturalismg  in  open  spots  in  woods,  and 
also  for  the  spring  garden.  It  is  natural- 
ised in  several  parts  of  England,  but  its 
home  is  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
Syns.,  C.  solida  and  Fumaria  solida. 

0.   cava. — One  of  the  dwarfest  race, 

flowering  early  in  the  year,  with  purplish 

blossoms.     A  prettier  kind  is  the  variety 

albijiora^  which  is  similar,  save  the  colour 

•of  the  flowers. 

0.  Ledebouiiana  {Ledebour's  Fumi- 
tory).— Distinct  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
glaucous  leaves,  arranged  in  a  whorl  about 
half-way  up  the  stem,  9  to  12  in.  high. 
Flowers  are  a  deep  vinous  purple,  with  pink- 
ish spurs.    It  is  early  and  hardy.    Siberia. 

0.  Intea  ( Yellow  Fumitory). — Graceful 
masses  of  delicate  pale-green  leaves  dotted 
with  spurred  yellow  flowers.  It  is  pretty 
in  borders,  and  grows  to  perfection  on 
walls,  and  the  tufts,  when  emerging  from 
some  chink  in  a  fortress  wall  where 
rain  never  falls  upon  them,  are  often  as 
full  of  flower  as  when  planted  in  fertile  soil. 
A  naturalised  plant  in  England.    Seeds. 

0.  nobilis  {Noble  Fumitory).— A  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  plant,  10  in.  or  i  ft. 
high ;  the  flower-stems  are  stout  and 
leafy  to  the  top,  and  in  summer  bear  a 
head  of  rich  golden-yellow  flowers  with 
a  small  reddish-chocolate  protuberance 
in  the  centre  of  each.     It  is  easy  of  cul- 


ture in  warm  borders,  but  is  rather  slow  of 
increase.     Division.     Siberia. 

0.  Semenovii. — A  pretty  kind  from 
Turkestan.  The  yellow  flowers  cluster 
together  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and 
assume  a  somewhat  pendent  position. 
The  spur  in  this  kind  is  very  short.  It 
flowers  usually  in  early  spring. 

0.  thalictrifolia.— A  charming  addi- 
tion to  rock-garden  plants.  One  foot 
high,  tufted,  and  spreading,  the  thin, 
wiry  stems  each  carry  two  pairs  of  leaves 
on  pedicels  an  inch  long,  and  a  terminal 
leaflet,  all  deeply  notched.  The  blossoms 
are  yellow,  each  about  an  inch  long.  It 
flowers  profusely  from  May  to  October, 
and  in  autumn  the  foliage  assumes  a 
reddish  tone.     China. 

COBTLOPSIS.  —  A  small  group  of 
hardy  shrubs,  allied  to  the  Witch  Hazel 
from  China,  Japan,  and  N.  India.  They 
are  thin  and  dwarf,  have  ribbed  leaves 
resembling  the  Hazel,  and  bear  flowers 
in  drooping  racemes.  The  best  known 
is  the  Japanese  C.  spicata,  3  or  4  ft.  high, 
with  cowslip-coloured  and  cowslip-scented 
flowers,  in  spikes  produced  before  the 
leaves  in  spnng,  like  those  of  the  Witch 
Hazel.  As  these  are  early  spring-flowering 
shrubs,  they  should  be  planted  m  spots 
sheltered  from  cold  winds. 

COBTLUS  {Hazel-nut).  -A  small 
group  of  European  and  Asiatic  trees,  re- 
presented in  our  country  by  the  Hazel, 
C.  avellanay  which  is  precious  in  its  nut- 
bearing  forms  for  our  gardens.  There 
are  varieties,  including  a  weeping  one, 
pendula^  and  cut-leaved  and  nettle-leaved 
forms.  Other  species  worth  growing  are 
C.  americana^  heterophylla^  mandshutica^ 
and  maxima,  with  its  very  fine  variety 
atropurpurea,  and  other  forms,  among 
them  the  varieties  of  cobs  and  filbert  nuts 
grown  for  their  fruits.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
way  to  plant  a  group  of  the  best  fruiting 
Hazel  in  the  pleasure  ground,  or  to  form 
what  is  called  a  Hazel  walk.  This  used 
to  be  done  in  old  times,  and  where  there 
is  sufficient  room  is  often  worth  doing,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  as- 
sociations of  the  trees. 

COSMOS.  —  Mexican  plants  allied  to 
the  Dahlia.  C.  bipinnatus  is  a  hand- 
some annual,  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  having 
finely  divided  feathery  foliage,  and  large 
Dahlia-like  bright-red-purple  blossoms, 
with  yellow  centres.  It  is  best  raised 
a  tender  annual  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  February  or  March  in  a  heated  frame, 
and  transplanting  in  May  in  good, 
rich  soil  with  a  warm  exposure.  It 
flowers  from  August  to  October,  is  good 
for    grouping    with    bold    and    graceful 
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annuals.  There  are  now  varieties  rose, 
white,  purple  and  orange.  C  atropur- 
purea^  called  the  "Black  Dahlia,"  is  a 
nandsome  plant  with  nearly  black  flowers 
thriving  in  ordinary  soil.    Syn,y   Cosmea. 

COTONEASTEB  {^Rockspray\—V2\yx^ 
able  rock-shrubs  and  low  trees  of  much 
variety.  Some  of  the  rock-trailing  kinds 
are  common,  but  the  bright-berried  low 
trees  from  the  mountains  of  India  are 
little  used.  These  might  give  good  effects 
if  grouped,  and  they  are  very  hardy  and 
easy  to  grow.  The  trailing  kinds  are  ex- 
cellent rock  plants  of  very  easy  culture 
and  propagation. 

C.  adpressa. — A  new  and  as  yet  rare 
kind,  forming  a  low,  dense,  spreading 
shrub.  It  is  related  to  C.  buxifolia^  with 
flowers  resembling  those  of  C.  hot  izontalis^ 
/>.,  white  with  the  extremities  of  the 
petals  rose.  The  fruit  is  a  brilliant  red 
and  ripens  in  August.  It  is  likely  to  be 
a  valuable  shrub  for  the  rock-garden. 
China. 

C.  angufltifolia.— A  new  kind,  3  to  5 
feet  high,  with  spreading  spiny  stems, 
loaded  with  brilliant  red  berries,  persist- 
ent throughout  the  winter.  If  this  plant 
proves  hardy  in  our  winters,  it  will  be  of 
great  value  in  gardens. 

C.  bullata.— A  shrub  reaching  3  to  4 
feet  in  height,  with  a  somewhat  drooping 
habit,  bearing  berries  of  a  dark  blood-red 
colour.  A  distinct,  new  and  deciduous 
species,  with  blistered  leaves  (bulle)  ;  the 
flowers  white  and  borne  in  corymbs  ; 
fruit  brilliant  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Thibet. 

C.  bozifolia. — A  free-growing  bush  that 
at  times  attains  the  height  of  6  ft.,  form- 
ing a  rather  wide-spreading  bush,  the 
branches  clothed  with  deep-green  box- 
like leaves  ;  the  crimson  berries,  nestling 
in  profusion  among  the  leaves,  are  pretty 
in  autumn. 

C.  Francheti. — An  erect-growing  hand- 
some shrub,  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  stems 
at  flrst  covered  with  white  hairs,  then 
brown.  It  flowers  in  June,  white,  marked 
with  red  on  the  outside  of  the  petals  ;  the 
berries,  light  orange  in  colour,  appear  in 
September,  and  last  during  a  great  part 
of  the  winter.  Handsome  in  form  and 
berry,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful  in 
gardens.     Yunnan. 

C.  frigida. — A  low  tree  reaching  20  ft. 
or  more.  During  mild  winters  some  of 
the  leaves  will  be  retained  throughout  the 
year,  while  if  the  weather  is  very  sharp  it 
will  become  quite  bare,  the  showy  fruits 
bein^  of  a  bright  crimson.  If  untouched 
by  birds,  the  berries  retain  their  beauty  a 
long  time  ;  but,  if  the  weather  be  severe. 


they  soon  disappear.  Mountains  of  India. 
The  berries  of  this  Cotoneaster  are  when 
ripe  of  an  orange-scarlet  tint,  and  the  long 
shoots  are  in  many  cases  crowded  with 
them  for  some  distance.  It  is  useful  for 
grouping  here  and  there,  its  main  value, 
however,  bemg  from  the  beauty  of  its 
berries.  Himalayas^  Certain  other  allied 
Indian  kinds,  without  being  any  better  in 
effect  than  this,  such  as  Caffinis^  C.  baxi- 
laria^  all  free-growing  hardy  low  trees. 

0.  horizontalis  {Plumed  C.).— In  this 
the  branches  are  frond-like  and  almost 
horizontal,  while  the  small  leaves  are 
regularly  disposed  along  the  thick  sturdy 
branches.  A  charm  of  this  species  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  leaves  die  off"  in  the 
autumn  :  frequently  the  leaves  will  be  of 
a  glowing  red  colour,  with  the  exception 
of  those  on  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  The 
berries  are  very  showy,  bright  vermilion, 
and  the  flowers  large  and  pretty.    China. 

C.  microphylla  {Wall  C).— An  ever- 
green clothed  with  tiny  deep-green  leaves, 
m  spring  crowded  with  whitish  blossoms, 
the  berries  crimson,  and,  if  untouched, 
remaining  on  the  plants  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  some  well-marked  varieties  of 
C.  microphylla.  It  is  useful  for  sloping 
banks  or  like  positions,  while  it  will  cover  a 
wall  with  such  a  dense  mass  that  nothing 
else  can  be  seen.  Again,  in  the  larger  parts 
of  the  rock-garden  a  place  may  be  found 
for  it ;  and  its  variety,  congesta^  is  more 
at  home  when  draping  a  large  stone  than 
in  any  other  way.  On  the  lawn  the 
spreading  shoots  dispose  themselves  in  a 
very  pretty  way  when  planted  as  a  small 
group.     Himalayas. 

0.  pannosa. — A  free  and  graceful  kind, 
a  native  of  Yunnan,  white  flower  and  a 
woolly  calyx,  and  a  red,  pear-shaped 
fruit. 

0.  rotundifolia  is  like  the  preceding, 
but  with  thicker  branches  and  rounder 
leaves.  The  berries  are  of  a  brighter 
tint.  Both  these  species  may,  where  a 
group  of  the  larger  Cotoneasters  is  planted, 
be  used  for  the  outskirts  of  the  clump. 

C.  Simonsii — An  erect,  woody  shrub 
of  medium  height,  with  long  slender 
branches  and  shoots  covered  with  stiff 
hair.  The  blossoms  appear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  borne  singly,  or  at  most  in 
umbels  of  twos  or  fives,  white  with  red 
stains ;  the  fruit,  bright  vermilion.  I 
have  found  this  a  poor  kind  for  effect, 
only  useful  as  an  undergrowth,  and  poor 
at  that.     It  is  much  over-planted. 

C.  thymifolia  ( Thyme  Rockspray). — A 
handsome  shrub,  with  outstanding  bran- 
ches and  the  smallest  leaf  of  the  family. 
The  shoots,   at  first  covered  with  soft 
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hairs,  soon  become  smooth  and  red-brown 
in  colour.  The  flowers  and  berries  are 
smaller  than  those  of  inUropkylla.  H  i  ma- 
laya  from  Kashmir  lo  Sikkim. 

For  a  very  complete  account  of  this 
interesting  group,  see  Flora  and  Syl-va^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  175,  It  is  an  intricate  family 
to  distinguish  ;  not  a  few  of  the  kinds 
have  little  garden  value,  bul  we  may 
expect  good  kinds  yet  to  come,  as  the 
country  they  mostly  come  from  i      " 


o  little  known. 


of 


hardy  and  large-leaved  herbaceous 
plants,  as  easily  grown  as  the  common 
Seakale,  and  in  rich  ground  having 
many  stout  leaves  and  dense  sprays  of 
small  white  flowers.  C.  cordifolia  may  be 
planted  wherever  a  bold  type  of  vege- 
tation is  desired.  C.  Juncea,  a  dwarf 
kind,  has  white  flowers  and  much- 
branched  stems,  the  ramifications  of 
which  are  elegant,  but  it  is  not  so  valuable 
as  C.  cordifolia. 

OBAT.SanS  {Thorns).  —  Beautiful 
hardyflowering  trees,  of  which  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  kinds  are  seldom  seen  out- 


side botanical  gardens  :  many  are  charm- 
ing for  their  flowers,  others  for  their 
pretty  fruits,  while  in  a  few  the  habit  is 

picturesque.  Perhaps  the  most  beautifiil 
of  all  is  C.  Oxyacantha,  ihe  Hawthorn  or 
Whitethorn,  and  its  varieties  have  every 
gradation  of  tint  from  deep  crimson, 
through  pinks,  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
the  double  sort.  Paul's  Double  Scarlet, 
the  double  pink,  double  white,  the  single 
scarlet  (PuniceaJ,  rose  {Carminata  or 
Rosea),  and  various  others  are  precious 
for  the  garden.  Some  varieties,  like  the 
graceful  Pendula,  are  remarkable  for  their 
habit  others  have  distinct  foliage,  and  a 
few  differ  as  regards  fruit,  there  being 
white  and  yellow-berried  varieties. 
Other  species  deserving  of  a  place  in 


gardens  are  matvy.  A  selection  of  the  best 
includes  :  The  Cockspur  Thorn  (C  Crus- 
gaili),  from  North  America,  usually  about 
Id  ft.  high,  is  remarkable  for  peculiar 
growth,  especially  the  variety  pyracanihi- 
folia.  In  this  the  tif^nches  spread  out 
tike  a  table,  and  the  older  the  tree  be- 
comes the  more  pronounced  the  table-like 
growth.  Other  distinct  sorts  of  the  Cock- 
spur  Thorn  are  nana,  linearis,  ovalifolia, 
anAprunifoUa.  The  Scarlet-fruiied  Thorn, 
also  North  American,  is  beautiful  both 
when  covered  with  white  bloom  in  early 
summer  or  with  scarlet  fruits  in  autumn. 
The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn  (C  tanauii- 
folia)  is  distinct  in  foliage,  with  cut  leaves 
of  a  whitish  hue,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
latest  Thorns  to  flower.  C.  Azarolus, 
Aroma,  and  orienlalis  are  all  natives  of 
the  Levant,  and  they  are  so  beautiful  in 
autumn,  with  fine-coloured  fruits  as  big 
as  Hazel  nuts,  that  (hey  deserve  a  place. 
One  specimen  of  any  of  these  on  a  lawn 
would  be  sufficient  in  a  small  garden,  as 
they  are  spreading,  and  in  good  soils  15 
or  ao  ft.  high.  The  Washmgton  Thorn 
{C.  cordaia)  flowers  when  all  the  others 
are  past  i  hence  its  value.  C.  glandulosa, 
also  known  as  C.ftava,  has  yellow  fruits, 
C.  Douglasi  has  dark-purple  haws,  and  C. 
melanocarpa  and  C  nigra  have  black 
haws.  The  Pyracantha  (C  Pyracantha), 
so  common  as  a  wall  climber,  is  a  favourite 
because  of  its  orange^ scarlet  berries  and 
evergreen  foliage,  it  is  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  open,  and  some  beautiful 
effects  may  be  made  by  making  its 
spreading  and  trailing  growth  serve  as  a 
margin  to  groups  of  taller  Thorns,  or 
other  small  trees.  The  variety  Laflandi 
fruits  more  freely  than  the  common  Pyra- 
cantha when  planted  as  a  bush,  and 
another  variety,  Pausiflora,is  dwarferand 
closer  in  habit,  and,  in  France,  where 
these  shrubs  are  much  grown,  is  found  to 
be  the  hardiest. 

0BEPI8  {HawVs-btard).  —  Of  this 
genus  of  CompositiE  few,  save  B.  rubra,  the 
Red  Hawk's-oeard,  are  worthy  of  culture. 
It  is  a  hardy  Italian  annual,  bearing 
pretty  pink  flowers  about  the  size  and 
form  of  the  Dandelion,  and  should  be 
sown  in  spring  orauiumn  like  other  hardy 
annuals  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  It 
(lowers  from  June  to  September,  and  is 
suitable  for  borders  or  beds  of  annual 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  variety  with  white 
flowers.  C.  aurea  is  a  perennial,  6  to  12 
in.  high,  with  small  orange  blossoms,  but 
seldom  more  than  one  to  each  slender 
stem.  C.  incisa  is  a  good  species  for 
border,  owinf;  to  its  compact  habit  and 
large  showy  hght-purple  flowers,  as  is  also 
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indica,  a  dwarf  species,  free- flowering;  and 
pretty.     Division  and  seed. 

OBWUM.— A  few  South  African  species 
of  these  are  hardy,  and  very  beauiifu!. 
One  of  the  best-known  and  the  hardiest 
is  C.  capense,  a  handsome  bulbous  plant, 
2  lo  3  ft.  high,  flowering  late  in  summer, 
the  large  funnel-shaped  pink  blossoms  in 
umbels  often  or  fifteen  blooms  on  a  stout 
stem.  There  are  several  varieties — 
album,  pure  white ;  riparium,  deep 
purple  ;  jortuilum,  white  ;  and  striatum. 
Striped  pink  and  while;  and  fine  hybrids 
have  also  been  raised — all  good  in  borders 
or  small  beds,  with  groupsof  hardy  plants, 
especially  those  that  flower  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  ;  or  for  grouping  and 
massing  near  the  margin  of  water.  Few 
plants  repay  better  for  a  sheltered  and 
warm  piosition,  and  deep  rich  soil,  with 
abundance  of  water  in  summer,  and  in 
very  cold  situations  a  little  pile  of  leaves 


may  be  placed  over  the  roots  in  winter  ; 
by  planting  the  top  of  the  bulbs  6  in. 
deep  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  weather. 
Division  and  seed. 


growing  in  the  open.  -C  Moorti  and 
omatum  are  in  warm  districts  hardy,  and 
certain  hybrids  of  recent  origin  may  prove 

OBOOUS.— Of  a  i^enusof  nearly  seventy 
species,  it  is  surprising  that  only  three  or 
four  are  generally  used  for  garden  decora- 
tion ;  and  these— C.  aurtusxaA  C.  vemus 
and  their  varieties,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  species — have  been  in  culti- 
vation at  least  three  hundred  years. 
Crocuses  flower  at  a  time  when  every 
flower  is  of  value  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  ere  long  species  recently  introduced 
wiU  add  largely  to  our  means  of  garden 
decoration  during  the  dull  months  from 
late  autumn  lo  early  spring. 


Cultural  Directions  seem  almost 
superfluous  ;  but  there  are  a  few  points 
to  which  it  may  be  convenient  Co  refer. 
The  genus  must  be  viewed  as  in  succes- 
sion, from  the  beginning  of  August  till 
April  ;  but  of  these  only  the  earlier 
autumnal,  or  the  distinctly  vernal,  species 
can  be  relied  upon  for  open-air  decoration. 
Although  all  are  hardy,  those  that  flower 
in  November,  December,  and  January  are 
so  liable  to  injury  by  frost  and  rain  that 
they  are  practically  worthless. 

Crocuses  are  easily  multiplied  by  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  in  July  as  soon  as 
ripe,  though  germination  will  not  take 
place  till  the  natural  growing  period  of 
the  species.  Seedlings  take  from  two 
to  three  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
should  be  left  for  the  first  two  years  un- 
disturbed in  the  seed-bed,  and  then 
taken  up  and  replanted.  Holland,  with 
its  rich  light  alluvial  soil,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, with  its  "  Trent  warp,"  have  for 
many  generations  been  the  sources  from 
which  the  English  market  has  been 
supplied  with  the  varieties  of  the  three  or 
four  species  grown  in  English  gardens. 
The  last  five  or  six  years  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
known  species,  and  we  must  commend 
them  to  the  Dutch  and  Lincolnshire  bulb- 
growers. 

For  the  less  robust  and  less  floriferous 
species  a  brick  pit  is  necessary.  The 
Mtttom  of  this  should  be  well  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  it  should  be  filled 
up  with  about  i  ft.  in  depth  of  fine  river 
silt  or  sandy  loam,  the  surface  of  which 
should  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  ground.  Proper  drainage  is 
essential,  but  Crocuses  delight  in  a  uni- 
formly moist  subsoil  during  their  period 
of  growth.  It  is  convenient  to  separate 
the  different  species  by  strips  of  slate  or 
tiles,  buried  below  the  surface,  the  corms 
being  planted  about  3  in.  deep.  A 
mulching  of  rotted  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
finely  sifted  peat  keeps  the  surface  moist, 
and  prevents  the  loam  from  clogging  or 
caking  on  the  surface.  At  the  time  of 
the  maturity  of  the  foliage,  generally 
about  the  end  of  May,  water  should  be 
withheld  and  the  bed  covered  up  and 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry  till  the  end  of 
July,  when  a  copious  watering  may  be 
given,  or  the  pit  may  be  exposed  to  rain. 

Of  the  earher  autumnal  species  suitable 
for  the  open  border  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  for  successional  flowering  : — 

C.  Sckarojani,  orange  ;  early  in  August. 

„  vallicola,   straw-coloured  ;    late    in 
August  and  early  in  September. 

„   nudiflorus,  blue  ;  September. 
L   L   2 
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C  pulchellus^  lilac  ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 
speciosus^  blue  ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 
iridifloruSy  blue  ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 
Sahmanni  \  lilac  or  blue  ;  October 


n 


»> 


>j 


»» 


and  November. 


in  the  early  autumn. 


Clusi  J 

cancellatus 

Cambessidesi 

hadriatictis 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  long  series  of 
late  autumnal,  winter,  and  early  vernal 
species,  which  are  grown  to  best  advantage 
in  a  brick  pit. 

Of  the  vernal  species  suitable  for  the 
border,  the  earliest  is  6"'.  Imperaii^  flower- 
ing in  February,  followed  by 

C  susianuSy  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

biflorus 

etruscus 

suaveolens 

versicolor 

vemus  Flower- 

Tommnsinianus  ing  from 

dalmaticus  the  end 

banaticus  •  ofp^eb- 

Sieberi  and  var.  versicolor  ruary  to 
*  chrysanthus  the  first 

aureus  week  in 


»» 


>» 


»> 


j» 


»» 


>j 


>» 


»> 


April. 


sulphureus 

vars,  pallidus  and  striatus 

stellaris 

Olivieri 

minimus 
Of  the  Crocuses  recently  introduced, 
many  vernal  species  will  probably  be 
suitable  for  the  spring  garden,  but,  as  they 
are  rare  and  scarcely  procurable,  we  give 
those  more  generally  known  and  easy  to 
obtain. 

0.  alatavicuB.--The  flowers  of  this  new 
Asiatic  species  are  white,  yellow  towards 
the  throat,  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer 
segments  being  freckled  with  rich  purple. 
It  iS  a  free-flowering  species,  but  from  its 
early-flowering  time,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, it  can  only  be  grown  to  advantage 
under  a  cold  frame.  A  white  variety 
without  external  purple  freckling  is  not 
uncommon.  The  leaves  are  produced  at 
the  flowering  time  in  early  spring. 

0.  aureus. — A  handsome  plant  from  the 
Banat,  Transylvania,  European  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Western  Bithynia,  generally 
at  low  elevations,  flowering  in  Februar>'. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  introduced  to 
cultivation,  and  is  the  parent  of  our  yellow 
garden  or  Dutch  yellow  Crocus,  and  of  a 
number  of  old  varieties — lacfeus,  sul- 
phureuSy  pallidus ^  striatus ^  &c.,  the  history 
of  which  is  unknown  ;  they  are  not  found 
wild,  and  are  sterile.  The  wild  plant 
varies  considerably,  from  unstriped  orange 
to  varieties  striped  with  gray  lines,  like 


those  in  the  Dutch  yellow  Crocus.  The 
stigmata  are  short,  un branched,  pale 
yellow,  and  much  shorter  than  the  anthers ; 
m  the  Transylvanian  plant  the  stigmata 
are  occasionally  orange.  The  anthers  are 
wedge-shaped,  tapering  towards  the  point, 
and  notably  divergent.  The  unstriped 
form  readily  produces  seed  when  in  cul- 
tivation, but  the  striped  Dutch  yellow  is 
sterile,  though  effete  capsules  are  occasion- 
ally formed.  C  Olivieri  resembles  C. 
aureus,  but  is  smaller. 

0.  banaticus. — Common  in  the  Banat, 
Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  C.  vemus^  to  which  it  is  allied. 
It  is  highly  ornamental ;  the  flowers  are 
a  deep  rich  purple,  occasionally  varied 
with  white,  with  a  darker  purple  blotch 
near  the  end  of  the  segments.  The  throat 
is  glabrous,  which  easily  distinguishes  it 
from  C.  vernus.  It  is  cultivated  in  several 
Continental  and  English  gardens  under 
the  name  of  C.  veluchensis — a  distinct 
species.   Flowers  in  February  and  March. 

0.  biilorus.-;The  Scotch,  or  Cloth  of 
Silver,  Crocus  is  a  large  variety  of  the 
typical  form,  and  is  abundant  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  Italy.  The  segments 
vary  from  white  to  a  pale  lavender,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  outer  segments  being 
distinctly  feathered  with  purple  markings. 
In  var,  estriatus,  from  Florence,  the 
flowers  are  a  uniform  pale  lavender, 
orange  towards  the  base.  In  var.  Weldeni, 
from  Trieste  and  Dalmatia,  the  outer 
segments  are  externally  freckled  with 
bright  purple.  In  C  nubigenus^  a  very 
small  variety  from  Asia  Minor,  the  outer 
segments  are  suffused  and  freckled  with 
brown  ;  C,  Pestalozzce  is  an  albino  of  this 
variety.  In  C  Adami^  from  the  Caucasus, 
the  segments  are  pale  purple,  either  self- 
coloured  or  externally  feathered  with  dark 
purple.  C.  biflorus  is  an  early-flowering 
spring  species,  and  is  highly  ornamental 
for  border  decoration. 

0.  Beryl. — Flowers  white,  but  bright 
orange  at  the  throat.  Abundant  at  Corfu 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patras, 
flowers  in  October,  but  it  does  not  bloom 
freely  in  cultivation,  and  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  glass  for  the  development  of  its 
flowers. 

0.  byzantinus.    See  C.  iridiflorus, 

0.  cancellatus.— A  beautiful  autumnal 
species,  varying  from  white  to  pale  bluish- 
purple.  The  flowers  are  generally  veined 
or  feathered  towards  the  base  of  the 
segments.  They  appear  without  the 
leaves,  which  come  in  spring.  The 
flowering  time  is  from  the  end  of  October 
to  December.  A  robust  species,  easy  of 
culture,   but,   like    many  late    autumnal 
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specieS)  is  seen  to  best  advantage  under 
a  cold  frame.  It  is  known  as  C  Schim- 
Periy  C.  Spruneriy  C,  cilicicus,  and  C, 
damascenus.  The  western  forms  are  nearly 
white,  and  the  eastern  are  either  blue  or 
purple ;  but  the  differences  of  colour  are  not 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  as  species. 

C.  duysanthoB. — A  vernal  Crocus, 
flowering  from  January  to  March  accord- 
ing to  elevation,  which  varies  from  a 
little  above  the  sea-level  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  th^n  those  of  C. 
aureus,  and  are  usually  of  bright  orange, 
but  occasionally  bronzed  and  feathered 
externally.  A  white  variety  is  also  found 
in  Bithynia  and  on  Mount  Olympus  above 
Broussa  ;  this  species  also  varies  with 
pale  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  occasionally 
suffused  with  blue  towards  the  ends  of 
the  segments  dying  out  towards  the 
orange  throat.  There  are  four  varieties 
of  this  Crocus,  distinct  in  colouring  ;  they 
arc  fuscO'tinctuSy  fusco-lineaiusy  albidus^ 
and  carulescens, 

C.  Imperati.— One  of  the  earliest 
vernal  species,  abundant  south  of  Naples, 
and  said  to  extend  to  Calabria.  Lilac. 
Very  variable  in  colour  and  markings. 
Two  varieties  occur  near  Ravello — a 
self-coloured  white  and  a  clear  rose. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  outer  segments 
is  coated  with  rich  buff,  suffused  with 
purple  featherings.  Its  robust  habit  and 
early  flowering  make  "it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  species  for  spring  gardening- 
It  flowers  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks 
before  C  vemus.  Similar  to  it  is  C 
minimus^  abundant  on  the  west  coast  of 
Corsica,  the  nei^^hbouring  islets,  and  in 
parts  of  Sardinia ;  it  flowers  from  the 
end  of  January  to  March.  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  C.  Imperati  in  minia- 
ture, but  are  of  a  darker  purple  and 
heavily  suffused  with  external  brown 
featherings.  Although  perfectly  hardy, 
it  is  not  robust  enough  for  gardens.  C, 
suaveolens  is  also  closely  allied  to  C. 
Imperati^  and  flowers  in  February.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  smaller  and  the 
segments  more  acute  than  in  C.  Imperati. 
It  IS  hardy  and  free-flowering,  and  under 
bright  sunshine  is  a  good  ornament  to  the 
early  sprins^  garden. 

C.  iridmoruB. — The  Banat  and  Tran- 
sylvania. Bears  in  September  and  October 
bright-purple  flowers  before  the  leaves. 
Remarkable  for  purple  stigmata  and  the 
marked  difference  between  the  size  of 
the  inner  and  the  outer  segments  of  the 
perianth.  This  beautiful  plant  should  be 
secured  if  possible.  It  is  often  sold  as  C. 
byzantinus. 


0.  IsBViglttUfl.— A  pretty  species  from 
the  mountains  of  Greece  and  the  Cyclades. 
The  flowers  vary  from  white  to  lilac,  being 
distinctly  feathered  with  purple  markings. 
Its  usual  flowering  time  is  from  the  end  of 
October  to  Christmas,  but  through  the 
winter  to  March  under  cultivation.  It 
does  not  flower  freely  in  cultivation,  and, 
like  the  allied  species,  it  is  seen  to  best 
advantage  under  a  cold  frame. 

0.  longifloruB. — ^Abundant  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta  ;  flowers  in 
October.  The  flowers  are  light  purple, 
yellow  at  the  throat.  In  general  aspect  it 
somewhat  resembles  C  sativus,  especially 
in  the  stigmata,  which  are  usually  bright 
scarlet  and  entire,  but  occasionally  broken 
up  into  flne  capillary  divisions.  In  Sicily 
the  stigmata  are  collected  from  the  wild 
plant  for  saffron.  It  is  free-flowering,  and 
very  ornamental. 

0.  rnedius. — A  beautiful  purple  autumn- 
flowering  species,  limited  to  the  Riviera 
and  the  adjacent  spurs  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
October  before  the  leaves,  which  appear 
in  the  following  spring,  and  rarely 
exceed  two  or  three  to  a  corm ;  the 
blossoms  are  bright  purple,  veined  at  the 
base  ;  the  stigmata  bright  scarlet  and 
much  branched. 

C.  nndiflorufl. — A  pretty  and  well- 
known  species.  Pyrenees  and  North  of 
Spain.  Naturalised  at  Nottingham  and 
elsewhere  in  the  midland  counties.  Its 
large  bluish-purple  flowers  are  produced 
in  September  and  October  before  the 
leaves.  Where  established  it  is  difficult 
to  eradicate ;  the  corms  produce  long 
stolon-like  shoots,  which  form  inde- 
pendent corms  on  the  death  of  the 
parent,  and  the  plant  soon  spreads  to 
considerable  distances. 

C.  ochroleucas  bears  many  creamy- 
white  flowers,  with  orange  throat,  from 
the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of 
December.  It  well  deserves  a  cold 
frame,  to  preserve  its  showy  flowers  from 
frost  and  rain. 

0.  pulchelloB. — An  autumnal  species, 
invaluable  for  the  garden.  The  pale 
lavender  flowers,  with  bright  yellow  throat, 
are  freely  produced  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  early  in  December.  Seed. 
C.  serotinoB. — S.  of  Spain.  Flowers 
in  November.  The  blossoms  are  more 
or  less  distinctly  feathered  with  darker 
purple.  C  Salzmanni  is  closely  allied 
to  C,  serotinus^  but  is  of  larger  stature, 
flowering  with  the  leaves  in  October  and 
November.  It  is  robust  and  readily 
multiplied.  As  the  flowers  are  liable  to 
injury  by  frost  and   snow,  it  is  seen  to 
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best  advantage  under  a  cold  frame.  C. 
Clusi  closely  resembles  C  serotinus^  and 
flowers  with  the  leaves  in  October. 

0.  SieberL — ^A  vernal  species  common 
in  the  Greek  Archipelago  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece.  The  flower  is  usually 
bright  lilac,  orange  at  the  base,  but  the 
form  found  m  Crete  and  the  Cyclaaes 
presents  a  great  variety  of  colour,  from 
white  to  purple,  and  these  colours  are 
mottled,  intermixed,  and  striped  in  endless 
variety,  contrasting  with  the  bright  orange 
throat.  The  Cretan  variety  is  of  excep- 
tional beauty.  It  flowers  m  cultivation 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  March. 

0.  q>eci08ii8. — Amon^  the  handsomest 
autumn  Crocuses,  flowermg  at  the  end  of 
September  and  early  in  October.  Ranges 
from  North  Persia,  through  Georgia,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Crimea,  to  Hungary. 
The  perianth  segments,  2  in.  high,  are 
rich  bluish -purple,  suffused  with  darker 
purple  veins,  with  which  the  bright  orange 
much-divided  stigmata  form  a  beautiful 
contrast.  It  has  been  long  in  cultivation, 
and  readily  multiplies  by  small  bulbels  at 
the  base  of  the  corm. 

0.  SOflianos. — The  well-known  Cloth 
of  Gold  Crocus,  an  early  importation 
from  the  Crimea.  Both  the  orange  and 
bronzed  susianus  are  among  the  earliest 
vernal  Crocuses,  flowering  in  the  open 
border  in*  February.  C,  stellaris  is  an 
old  garden  plant  somewhat  resembling  C. 
susianus.  The  flower  is  orange,  distinctly 
feathered  with  bronze  on  the  outer  coat  of 
the  outer  segments.  It  is  sterile,  and  never 
produces  seed.    It  flowers  early  in  March. 

0.  vemos  {Spring  Crocus).— Out  of 
the  earliest  cultivated  species.  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Tyrol,  Carpathians,  Italy,  and 
Dalmatia.  Naturalised  in  several  parts 
of  England.  Remarkable  for  its  range 
of  colour,  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple, 
endless  varieties  being  generally  inter- 
mixed in  its  native  habitats,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  horticultural  varieties  of 
our  garaens.  Flowers  early  in  March  at 
low  elevations,  and  as  late  as  June  and 
July  in  the  higher  Alps.  The  parent  of 
nearly  all  the  purple,  white,  and  striped 
Crocuses  grown  in  Holland. 

C.  venicolor. — This  well-known  spe- 
cies has  long  been  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  present  a  great  variety  of  colour- 
ing, from  purple  to  white,  and  are  variously 
striped  and  feathered.  It  differs  from 
the  two  preceding  species  in  having  the 
whole  of  the  perianth  segments  similarly 
coloured,  and  the  external  buff  coating  of 
C  Imperaii  and  C  suaveolens  is  absent. 
Its  flowering  time  is  March. 


0.  zonatus. — Mountains  of  Cilicia. 
Bright  vinous-lilac  flowers,  golden  at  the 
base,  abundant  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 1 1  is  highly  ornamental  and  free- 
flowering,  and  easy  of  culture.  The 
flowers  come  before  the  leaves,  which  do 
not  appear  till  spring.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  about  fourteen  years. 

This  account  of  the  genus  is  condensed 
from  an  article  in  The  Garden  of  28th  Janu- 
ary 1882,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Maw,  of  Benthall 
Hall,  near  Broseley.  The  article  contains 
a  full  account  of  the  family  with  descrip- 
tions of  species  not  in  cultivation,  giving 
botanical  authorities,  and  fuller  technical 
descriptions. 

OByPTOMEBIA.— C.  japonica  \%  a 
graceful  and  famous  Japanese  and  Chinese 
tree  much  planted  in  Britain,  but  rarely 
thriving  except  under  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sea,  and  even  there  never  getting 
to  half  the  noble  dimensions  it  does  in 
Japan.  It  has  a  number  of  synonyms 
and  some  varieties,  ele^ans  being  the 
most  popular.  This,  which  looks  well  in 
the  nursery  state,  is  not  a  hardy  or  a  good 
tree,  suffering  much  in  cold  and  snow, 
and  is  a  "  sport." 

CUCIJBBITA  ((Jm/«/).— There  is  no 
Order  more  wonderful  in  the  variety  and 
shape  of  its  fruit  than  that  to  which  the 
Melon  and  Cucumber  belong.  From  the 
writhing  Snake  Cucumber,  which  hangs 
down  4  or  5  ft.  long  from  its  stem,  to  the 
enormous  round  Giant  Pumpkin  or  Gourd, 
the  variation  in  colour,  shape,  and  size  is 
marvellous.  There  are  some  pretty  little 
Gourds  which  do  not  weigh  more  than  ^oz. ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  kinds 
as  large  as  a  barrel.  Eggs,  bottles,  goose- 
berries, clubs,  caskets,  folded  umbrellas, 
balls,  vases,  urns,  balloons*  all  have  their 
likenesses  in  the  family.  Those  who  have 
seen  a  good  collection .  will  understind 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  enthusiasm  when 
he  says  :  '*  A  hundred  Gourds  in  my 
garden  were  worthy,  in  my  eyes  at  least, 
of  being  rendered  indestructible  in  marble. 
If  ever  Providence  (but  I  know  it  never 
will)  should  assign  me  a  superfluity  of 
gold,  part  of  it  should  be  expended  for  a 
service  of  plate,  or  most  delicate  porcelain, 
to  be  wrought  into  the  shape  of  Gourds 
gathered  in  my  garden.  As  dishes  for 
containing  vegetables  they  would  be 
peculiarly  appropriate.  Gazing  at  them, 
I  felt  that  by  my  agency  something  worth 
living  for  had  been  done.  A  new  sub- 
stance was  bom  into  the  world.  They 
were  real  and  tangible  existences  which 
the  mind  could  seize  hold  of  and  rejoice 
in."  They  may  be  readily  grown  in  this 
countr>%  and   there  are  many  ways   in 
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which  they  may  be  grown  with  great 
advantage — on  low  trellises ;  depending 
from  the  edges  of  raised  beds  ;  the  smaller 
and  medium-sized  trained  over  arches  or 
arched  trellis-work,  covering  banks,  or 
growing  on  the  level  -earth.  Isolated,  too, 
some  kinds  would  look  very  effective  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  their  use. 
They  cover  arches,  and  the  large  leaves 
make  a  perfect  summer  roof.  A  cool 
tent  might  be  made  with  free-growing 
Gourds,  and  it  would  have  the  additional 
merit  of  suspending  some  of  the  most 
singular,  graceful,  and  gigantic  of  fruits 
from  the  roof.  A  bold  and  effective  use 
may  now  and  then  be  made  of  them  on 
walls  and  on  the  roofs  of  sheds  or  out- 
houses, as  the  roofs  "carry"  the  large 
leaves  and  showy  fruit  so  well. 

A  Selection  of  Gourds.— Amongst 
the  most  beautiful  are  the  Turk's-cap 
varieties,  such  as  Grand  Mogul,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  Viceroy,  Empress,  Bishop's  Hat, 
&c.  ;  the  Serpent  Gourd,  Gooseberry 
Gourd,  Hercules'  Club,  Gorilla,  St.  Aig- 
nan,  M.  Fould,  Siphon,  Half-moon,  Giant's 
Tunchbowl,  and  the  Mammoth,  weighing 
from  170  lbs.  to  upwards  of  200  lbs.  ; 
while  amongst  the  miniature  varieties  the 
Fig,  Cricket-ball,  Thumb,  Cherry,  Striped 
Custard,  Hen's-egg,  Pear,  Bottle,  Orange, 
Plover's-egg,  &c.,are  very  pretty  examples, 
and  very  serviceable  for  ornament.  All 
these  are  well  suited  to  our  climate,  and 
there  are  many  others  equally  suitable. 
Mr.  W.  Young,  indeed,  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  500  varieties,  all  EngHsh-grown, 
the  greater  number  of  which  had  been 
sown  where  grown,  and  had  come  to 
maturity  without  protection.  The  ground 
being  manured  and  dug  one  spit  deep, 
the  seed  was  sown  the  second  week  m 
May.  Many  of  the  plants  had  no  water 
through  the  season,  but  others  had  it  in 
various  quantities,  and  the  more  the  water 
the  larger,  freer,  and  better  the  produce. 
Sowing  in  a  frame  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  exposing  the  plants  to  the  air  during 
the  day  to  prevent  their  being  drawn,  and 
then  removing  the  frame  altogether  to 
harden  them  off  before  planting  out,  is  the 
best  way  to  secure  an  early  growth.  Sow- 
ing in  the  open  ground  under  hand-lights 
would  do,  but  not  so  well.  Where  there 
are  waste  heaps  of  rubbish  or  manure  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  cover  them  with  Gourds. 
Although  they  grow  under  the  conditions 
described  above,  they  do  best  with  plenty 
of  manure,  and  should  be  mulched  or  well 
watered  if  the  soil  be  not  deep  and  rich. 

CUPHEA.— Pretty  plants,  of  which  C, 
platycentra  (Cigar-plant;  is  useful  for  the 
summer  flower  garden.     It   is  a  dwarf 


plant,  about  12  in.  high,  with  vermiHon 
tube-shaped  blossoms.  Easily  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  in  September  or  April, 
and  put  in  slight  heat,  and  also  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  spring.  C 
strigulosa  is  a  pretty  variety,  useful  for 
planting  out  as  smgle  plants  in  the  mixed 
Dorder  for  cutting  from,  but  chiefly  used 
as  a  pot  plant  for  the  autumn  greenhouse. 
CZimapani  is  a  most  useful  annual,  grow- 
ing about  i^  ft.  high,  with  flowers  of 
a  rich  deep  purple  bordered  with  a  lighter 
hue,  resembling  those  of  a  Sweet  Pea, 
and  of  about  the  same  size.  They  are 
well  fitted  for  cutting,  as  the  branches 
lengthen  and  the  flowers  expand  a  long 
time  in  water.  Other  kinds  are  C. 
eminens^  Galeottiana,  miniaia^  ocymoides, 
purpurea,  Roezli,  and  silenoides,  all  of  less 
importance  for  the  flower  garden  than 
those  before  named. 

OXJPBESSUS  (Cypress).  -  Graceful 
evergreen  trees,  forming  charming 
backgrounds,  but  '  not  many  really 
hardy,  save  in  seashore  and  in  warm 
southern  districts,  and  even  there  they 
often  perish  in  hard  winters.  The  Mon- 
terey Cypress  is  beautiful  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  western  coast  gardens,  but 
even  there  if  perishes  in  hard  winters. 
The  beautiful  Eastern  Cypress,  so  fine  in 
the  Italian  and  Eastern  landscape,  is 
worth  planting  under  the  best  conditions  ; 
so  distinct  a  tree  would,  if  hardy,  have 
been  everywhere  planted  long  ago.  I  have 
seen  very  fine  specimens  of  it  here  and 
there,  as  at  White  Knights. 

Many  know  the  beauty  of  a  few  of 
these  trees  in  the  small  state,  but  few 
realise  their  dignity  and  beauty  as  forest 
trees,  such  as  the  great  Japanese 
Cypress,  and  if  we  take  the  trouble  to 
grow  and  group  them  well  there  are  no 
more  effective  trees  in  their  perennial 
verdure.  But  the  system  of  increasing 
them  adopted  in  nurseries  by  which  these 
trees,  being  very  free  in  growth,  lend  them- 
selves to  increase  from  cuttings  like 
verbenas  and  geraniums,  does  not  help 
to  the  possession  of  the  trees  in  all  their 
dignity.  Trees  we  should  raise  always  in 
the  natural  way,  i.e,  from  seed,  and  I 
find  some  of  these  cypresses  and  their 
allies  break  into  a  number  of  stems  and 
lose  the  tree  form,  the  result  of  this 
cutting  propagation,  so  entirely  needless 
in  the  case  of  forest  trees  of  the  highest 
beauty  which  some  of  these  are.  In  the 
case  of  the  numerous  variegated  and 
other  garden  varieties,  cuttings  or  graft- 
ing must  be  followed  in  order  that  one 
particular  variety  may  be  preserved.  In 
the  tree  this  is  quite  needless  and  wrong  ; 
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curnEssus.      SI  I 


but  once  started  on  the  path  of  disease 
and  novelty-hunting,  and  artificially  in- 
creasing what  are  often  mere  "  stales"  of 
the  conifer,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  return 
to  more  natural  ways  unless  the  planter 
protects  himself  by  raising  the  tree  from 
seed,  or  by  insisting  upon  seedling  plants. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lawson  Cypress  there 
are,  without  end,  variegated  {i.e.  merely 
diseased)  forms,  and  many  others  with 
pompous  Latin  names,  not  only  worthless 
themselves,  but  titling  the  catalogues  with 
a  pretence  of  sham  science,  chaotic  lists  of 
long  and  absurd  names,  the  laughing  slock 
of  the  learned.  Unhappily  the  public  is 
likelytothink  one  name  as  goodas  another, 
and  the  really  good  points  of  a  noble  tree 
are  obscured  by  the  system  of  giving  a 
name  to  every  trilling  "form"  that  hap- 
pens to  occur  in  a  nursery. 

C  FtTNEBRls  (Chinese  Funeral  Cyfiress).— 
Ahardypicturesquetreein  its  own  country,  and 
sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  nearly  50  feet. 
Robert  Fortune  described  it  as  hiving  a  beau- 
tiful effect  in  the  Chinese  landscape ;  but,  un- 
happily, it  is  not  hardy  in  our  country,  though 
here  and  there  it  may  be  seen  in  sheltered  and 

C.  CowBNiANA  (Gjwen  Cypress). — A  low 
growing  tree  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
terey, in  California,  and  of  doubtful  hardiness  in 
our  country.  It  may  be  classed  with  a  group, 
unhappily,  many  of  them  lender  in  this 
eounliy.  It  is  known  from  the  Monterey 
Cypress  by  its  spreading,  slender,  and  pendu- 
lous habit  aitd  small  cones. 

C.  Lawsoniana  [LmiisirH  Cyprm).'~A  Ull 
and  beautiful  tree  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  N. 
America,  100  feet  high  and  very  free  in  our 
climate.  Unfortunately,  I  think,  owing  to 
propagation  from  cuttings  instead  of  in  (he 
natural  way  from  seed,  the  tree  often  breaks 
into  a  number  of  stems  which  interferes  with 
its  natural  habit  and  beauty.  It  varies  veiy 
much  into  what  is  called  "sports,"  and  which 
is  really  often  a  manifestation  of  disease, 
especially  when  they  take  the  variegated  form. 
There  are  a  number  of  &siigiale  forms  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  best  is  Walerer's ;  but 
(hey  are  mere  malfurmations,  and  as  they  gel 
old  the  branches  ate  pressed  so  closely  lo- 
gelher  that  Ibey  die,  unless  we  take  the  tiouble 

them  falling  about.  The  spreading  varieties 
are  not  so  liable  to  this,  but  many  of  them  go 
back,  as  they  get  oliler,  towards  the  natural 
form  of  tree  of  which  they  are  mere  stales. 
For  the  pendulous  ones  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
excuse — for  the  globular  ones  none  at  all ;  and 
the  multiplicity  of  Latin  names  fur  these  things 
in  calalf^es  does  harm  in  weakening  the  in- 
terest in  the  natural  tiee. 

C.  LuitTANiCA  [Ctdar  of  Coa\.—.K  name  I 
well  known  ihrough  books  and  lists,  and  a  I 
graceful  tree  of  uncertain  origin,  but  not  sue-  | 
ceeding  in  our  country,  save  in  seashore  gar-   , 


dens  and  very  mild  districts.     It  is  naturalised 


{Maiaab's  Cyfre!!).—A 
Califomian  tree,  rather  dwarf  and  without 
much  of  the  grace  of  the  Cypress  generally. 
Compact,  glaucous,  not  moie  than  10  feet 
high  ;  coming  from  a  cold  countiy  the  true 
plant  is  quite  hardy. 

C.  MACBOCARFA  (Monterey  Cypress).— K 
very  graceful  and  often  stately  tree,  much 
planted  and  succeeding  well  near  the  sea 
coast.  It  is  described  in  catalogues  and  even 
in  books  on  Forestry  as  hardy,  but  il  is  not  so, 
perishing  in  severe  winters,  even  near  the 
coast.  Like  many  other  conifers,  il  has 
varieties  of  little  value. 

C.     SOOTKATENSIS     ( Yeliow     Cyfiresi).— 
Really    a    most   distinct    tree,   and    I    think 
the  most  precious  of  the  whole  family  for  out 
country,  iJeing  quite  hardy.      Il  is  a  native  ol 
Ihe  Northern  Pacific  coast  and  British  Colum- 
bia,   and    has   various   synonyms   and    several 
variegated  varieties  of  no  value 
compared  with  the  wild  tree.    I 
have  found   tt  to  thrive  in  cold 
ordinary  soils,  and  it  is  a  plea 


alallsc 


;.  The 


English  name  of  Yellow  Cypres 
was  given  by  the  colonists  of  Van- 
couver's Island  from  the  fresh 
wood  being  yellow  in  colour. 
Syn ;  Thiiispsii  borealis. 

C.   OBTUSA   (Great  /afianise  , 
Cypress). — A  very  beautiful  ei — 


e  of  tl 


of. 


Japan,  better  known  in  our  gar-  ' 
dens  under  the  wrong  name  of 
Ketittospora.    It  has  many  forms 
and  so-called  varieties  which  are 
really  states  of  growth  only,  and 
which  are  nearly  always  grown  Cupnuui  tcm- 
in  nurseries  under  the  name  of      pcivinn*. 
"  Rilinospera."     The  confusion 
of  names  in  this  plant  and  its  varieties  has 
caused  its  great  value  as  a  tree   to  be  over- 
looked.     It  grows   nearly  lOo  feel  high,  and 
is  very  handsome.     In  us  own  counlry  il  is 
much   used  to   form  avenues.      It   has   many 
varieties  with  Latin  names,  but  few  of  them 
of  real  value  as  they  crow  old. 

C.  prsiFERA  (Pe<tfruiled  Cyfiress}.~-Hae, 
as  with  C.  ei/risa,  there  is  much  confusion  of 
names  and  giving  of  iMin  ones  to  mere 
varieties  and  slates  of  growth.  Il  is  a  much 
smaller  tree  than  the  great  Japanese  Cypress, 
hut    a    hardy    and    useful    one.      Syn.,   Re- 

C,  seMl'ERVlREN-5(£'(i;/^ri(  Cy/ress).— One 
of  the  most  graceful  of  all  evergreen  trees, 
giving  distinct  and  good  effecls  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  and  Northern  Africa,  spreading 
into  Northern  India  also.  In  some  Xorth 
Italian  gardens  it  grows  well  over  100  feel, 
as  in  the  (liusli  Garden  at  Verona,  and  there 
are  very  old  trees  in  Rome  and  many  other 
parts  of  Italy.  In  Algeria  and  Tunis  I  have 
seen  it  fonmng  noble  shelters  for  Ihe  ornnge 
gardens,  far  belter  than  any  clipped  tree  could 
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d'l.  Unhappily,  it  is  not  generally  hardy  in 
England,  though  it  has  some  chance  near 
ihe  sea  in  mild  districts. 

C.  THYOIDEs  {Soulkern  While  Cedar).—  ' 
This  is  a  tree  of  the  North  American  woods,  i 
sometimes  reaching  nearly  lOO  feet  high  in  its  < 
hesi  stale,  inhabiting  wet  places  and  swamps 
in  New  England,  westward  and  southward, 
rather  near  the  coast,  and  forming  very  dark 
woods.     Coming  from  a  very  cold  country  it  i: 


hardy,  and  may  be  planted  ir 
places.  There  are  several  vi 
gated  and  of  no  value. 


:t  and  marshy 


Cuprewui  ihyoidM, 

CTANAHTHUS  (icArrf  C.).— A  pretty 
Himalayan  rock-plant,  about  4  in.  high, 
flowering  in  August  and  Sepiember ;  C. 
lobatus  has  purpiish-blue  flower,  with  a 
whitish  centre,  and  thriving  in  sunny 
chinks  in  the  rock-garden.  It  grows  best 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-n;i0uld, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  dunng  growth, 
and  is  increased  by  cuttings.  The  seed 
requires  a  dry  season  ;  in  wet  weather  the 
large,  erect  calyx  becomes  filled  with 
water,  which  rots  the  seed-vessel.  Cam- 
panulacex. 

0.  incaiHU.— This  flowers  more  fteelj' 
than  C.  loiafus ;  like  that  species,  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  dry,  sunny,  well- 
drained  position,  as,  if  the  situation  be 
loo  damp,  the  fleshy  root-stock  is  liable 
to  rot.  It  is  even  a  good  plan  to  place 
something  over  the  plant  during  the 
resting  season.  The  flowers  are  not  so 
lai^e  as  those  of  the  other  species,  but 
are  more  charming  in  colour,  iheir  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  while  tuft  of  silky  hairs 
in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.    Campanu- 

OTATHEA  (.Silver  Trfe-/em).^This 
very  handsome  Fern,  C.  dealbaia,  known 
in  N.  Zealand  as  the  Silver  Tree-fern,  has 
a  slender,  almost  black  stem,  4  to  8  ft. 
high,  ending  in  a  fine  crown  of  fronds, 
dark-green  above  and  milk-white  below. 
It  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
southern  and  milder  districts,  from  the 
end  of  May  till  the  end  of  September. 

GYOAS.  —  C.  revoluta  is  a  tropical 


plant,  with  a  stout  st 
loft,  high,  from  the  top  of  which  issues  a 
beautifiil  crown  of  superb  dark-green 
leaves  2  to  6  fi.  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  greenhouse  plants,  that 
may  be  placed  out  from  the  end  of  May 
till  October,  and  is  particularly  graceful 
in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  flowering  plants, 
or  isolated  with  the  pot  or  tub  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  the  turf,  always  in  a  warm 
position.  It  is  increased  by  seeds,  or 
separation  of  suckers,  which  are  occa- 
sionally thrown  up. 

OTOLAMEN  {Sowbread).  —  Except 
the  Persian,  Cyclamens  are  as  hardy  as 
Primroses  ;  but  they  love  the  shelter  and 
shade  of  low  bushes  or  hill  copses,  where 
they  may  nestle  and  bloom  m  security. 
In  the  places  they  naturally  inhabit  there 
is  usually  the  friendly  shelter  of  Grasses 
or  branchlets  about  them,  so  that  their 
large  leaves  are  not  torn  to  pieces  by 
wind  or  liail.  The  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen 
is  in  full  leaf  through  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of 
the  leaves  atone  it  |s  desirable  to  place  it 
so  chat  it  may  be  safe  from  injury.  It  is 
easy  to  naturalise  the  hardier  Cyclamens 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Good 
drainage  is  necessary  tn  their  open-air 
culture,  as  they  grow  naturally  among 
broken  rocks  and  stones  mixed  with 
vegetable  soil,  grit,  &c.,  where  they  are 
not  surrounded  by  stagnant  water.  Mr. 
Atkins,  of  Painswick,  who  paid  much 
attention  to  their  culture,  thought  that 
the  tuber  should  be  buried,  and  not  ex- 
posed like  the  Persian  Cyclamen  in  pots. 
His  chief  reason  was  that  in  some  species 
the  roots  issue  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tuber  only.  They  enjoy  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root  at  all  seasons,  and 
thrive  best  in  a  rich,  friable,  opien  soil, 
with  plenty  of  wetl-decayed  vegetable 
matter  in  it.  They  are  well  suited  for  the 
rock-garden,  and  enjoy  warm  nooks, 
partial  shade,  and  shelter  from  dry, 
cutting  winds.  They  may  be  grown  on 
any  aspect  if  the  conditions  above  men- 
tioned be  secured,  but  an  eastern  or  south- 
eastern one  is  best.  We  have  seen  them 
under  trees  among  Grass,  where  they 
flowered  profusely  every  year  without 
attention. 

They  are  best  propagated  by  seed  sown, 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  in  well-drained  pots 
of  light  soil.  Cover  the  soil  after  sowing 
with  a  little  Moss,  to  ensure  uniform 
dampness,  and  place  them  in  shelter  out- 
of-doors.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
appear,  which  may  be  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  gradually  remove  the  Moss. 
When  the  first  leaf  is  fairly  developed. 
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they  should  be  transplanted  about  i  in. 
apart  in  seed  pans  of  rich  light  eanh,  and 
encouraged  to  grow  as  long  as  possible,  , 
being  sheltered  in  a    cold    frame,  but 
always  allowed  abundance  of  air.    When  | 
the  leaves  have  perished  in  the  following  i 
summer,  the  tubers  may  be  planted  out   I 
or  potted,  according  to  their  strength,  ■ 

There  appears  to  have  always  been 
great  difficulty  in  defining  the  species  of 
Cyclamen,  from  the  great  variation  in  ■ 
shape  and  colour  of  the  leaves  both  above 
and  below.  Too  much  dependence  on 
these  characteristics  has  caused  confusion  I 


able  weather,  the  plants  will  be  better  for 
slight  protection,  or  a  pit  or  frame  in 
which  to  plant  them  out.  Grown  in  this 
way  during:  the  early  spring,  from  January 
to  die  middle  of  March,  they  are  one 
sheet  of  bloom.  When  so  cultivated,  take 
out  the  soil,  say  \\  to  2  fl.  deep,  place  at 
the  bottom  a  layer  of  rough  stones  9  to  1 2 
in.  deep,  and  cover  them  with  inverted 
turf  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  down 
and  injuring  the  drainage ;  then  fill  up 
with  soil  composed  of  about  one-third  of 
good  free  loam,  one-third  of  well-decayed 
leaf-mould,  and  one-third  of  thoroughly 


and  an  undue  multiplication  of  species. 
Some  of  the  varieties  become  so  fixed,  ' 
and  reproduce  themselves  so  truly  from 
seed,  as  to  be  regarded  as  species  by  some 

cultivators.  The  following  are  the  more 
important  species  and  varieties. 

0.  AtkinaL— A  hybrid  variety  of  the 
Coum  section.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  in  the  type,  varying  in  colour  from 
deep  red  to  pure  white,  and  are  plentiful 

0.  Oonm  {Round-ltaveH  Cyc/amfit).— 

This,  like  the  others  of  the  same  section, 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  frequently  in  bloom 
in  the  open  ground  before  the  Snowdrop  ; 
yet,  to  preserve  the  flowers  from  unfavour. 


decomposed  cow  manure.  Plant  i^  to  2 
in.  deep  ;  and,  every  year,  soon  after  the 
leaves  die  down,  take  off  the  surface  as 
far  as  the  tops  of  the  tubers,  and  fresh 
surface  them  with  the  same  compost,  or 
in  alternate  years  give  them  only  a  surface 
dressing  of  well-decayed  leaves  or  cow 
manure.  During  summer,  or  indeed  after 
April,  the  glass  should  be  removed,  and 
they  ought  to  be  slightly  shaded  with 
Larch  Fir  boughs  (cut  before  the  leaves 
expand)  laid  over  them,  to  shelter  from 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  appear  in  the  autumn, 
gradually  take  these  off.  Do  not  use  the 
glass  until  severe  weather  sets  in — at  all 
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times,  both  day  and  night,  admitling  air 
at  back  and  front — and  in  fine  weather 
draw  the  lights  off,  remembering;  that  the  i 
plants  are  hardy,  and  are  soon  injured  if  I 
Itept  too  close.  They  do  not  hke  frequent 
removal.  There  is  a  pretty  white  variety 
of  C.  Coum,     Syn.  C.  kycmiiU. 


0.  cyprinio.— This  well-defined  species 
has  rather  small  heart-shaped  leaves  of 
dark  green,  marbled  on  the  upper  surface 
with  bluish  gray  and  of  a  deep  purple 
beneath.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white,  limed  with  soft  lilac  (the  restricied 
mouth  bein^  spotted  with  carmine- purple), 
are  well  elevated  above  the  foliage.  This 
<listinguishes  it  from  most  of  its  allies, 
except  .C.  persicum,  and  its  foliage  distin- 
guishes  it  from  that  ai  a  glance.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  the 
hardy  kinds.  Cyprus  and  other  places  in 
South  Europe.  It  is  found  on  shaded 
rocks  in  mountainous  districts.  Syn,  C. 
neapolitanum. 

O.  enropmun  (European  Cyclamen).— 
The  leaves  of  this  species  appear  before 
and  with  the  flowers,  and  remain  during 
the  greater  pan  of  the  year.  Flowers 
from  June  to  November,  or,  with  slight 

rotection,  until  [he    end  of   the    year. 

he  flowers  are  a  reddish  purple.  Some 
of  the  southern  varieties,  by  attention  to 
cultivation  under  glass,  may  even  assume 
a  perpetual  flowering  character,  C  Clusi, 
lillorah,  and  Ptokeanum  are  \'arieties  of 
this  section.  The  flowers  arc  much 
longer,  and  of  a  more  delicate  colour, 
often  approaching  peach  colour,  and  arc 
almost  the  size  of  those  of  C.  persicum  \ 
pure  white  are  rare,  but  pale  ones  are  not 
uncommon  :  they  are  very  fragrant.  C. 
eiiropteum  thrives  freely  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  light,  loamy,  well- 
drained  soil,  as  a  choice  border  and  rock- 
garden  plant.  Where  it  does  badly  in 
ordinary  soil  it  should  be  tried  in  a  deep 
bed  of  light  loam,  mingled  with  pieces 
of  broken  stone.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to 
cover  the  ground  with  Cocoa  fibre.  It  is 
very  desirable  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and    long    succession    of    flowers.      It 


IK 


luxuriates  in  the  dibris  of  old  walls  and 
on  the  mountain  side,  with  a  very  sparing 
quantity  of  vegetable  earth  to  grow  in. 
The  bulb  varies  considerably  in  size  and 
shape ;  sometimes  it  is  elongated  and 
irregular,  and  the  plant  is  then  the  C. 
iinemnnoides  of  old  authors.  Syn.  C. 
oiinralum^  C.  o'sti-vum. 

0.  hedenefoUnm  {Ivy-leaved  Cyc/a- 
men). — Switzerland,  South  Europe,  and 
the  north  coast  of-  Africa.  Tuber  not 
unfrequently  I  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  a  brownish  rough  rind, 
which  cracks  irregularly  so  as  to  fomi 
little  scales.  The  root-fibres  emerge  from 
the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tuber,  but  principally  from  the  rim  ;  few 
or  none  issue  from  the  lower  surface.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  generally  spring  direct 
from  the  tuber  without  any  stem  {!here  is 
sometimes,  however,  a  small  stem,  especi- 
ally if  the  tuber  be  planted  deep) ;  at  first 
they  spread  horizontally,  but  ultimately 
become  erect.  The  leaves  are  variously 
marked  ;  the  greater  portion  appear  after 
the  flowers,  and  continue  in  great  beauty 
the  whole  winter  and  early  spring,  when, 
if  well  grown,  they  are  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  borders  and  rock-gardens. 
Often  these  leaves  are  6  in.  long,  sJ  in 
diameter,  and  loo  to  150  spring  from  one 
tuber.  They  are  admirable  for  table 
decoration  during  winter.  The  flowers 
continue  from  the  end  of  August  until 
October,  and  are  purplish  red,  frequently 
with  a  stripe  of  lighter  colour.  There  is 
a  pure-white  variety,  and  also  a  while  one 
with  pink  base  or  mouth  of  corolla  ;  these 
reproduce  themselves  tolerably  true  from 
seed.  Strong  tubers  will  produce  200 
to  300  flowers.  Some  are  delightfully 
fragrant.  They  are  quite  hardy,  but  are 
worthy  of  a  little  protection  to  preserve 
the  late  blooms,  which  often  continue  to 
spring  up  till  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
species  is  so  perfectly  hardy  as  to  make  it 
very  desirable  for  the  rock-garden  and 
the  open  borders.     It  will  grow  in  almost 


which  it  well  deserves.  It  does  n 
frequent  removal.  It  has  been  naturalised 
on  the  mossy  floor  of  a  thin  wood,  on  very 
sandy  poor  soil,  and  -may  be  tjaiuralised 
almost  everywhere.  It  would  be  pecu- 
liarly attractive  in  a  semi-wild  state  in 
pleasure-grounds  and  by  wood  walks, 

0.  ibcriciim  {Iberinn  Cyclamen).— 
Belongs  to  the  Coum  section.  There  is 
some  obscurity  respecting  the  authority 
for  the  species  and  its  native  countr>'. 
The  leaves  are  very  various.  It  flowers 
in  spring,  the  flowers  varying  from  deep 
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red-purple  to  rose,  lilac,  and  white,  with 
intensely  dark  mouth. 

C.  vemam  {Spting  Cyclamen). — The 
leaves  rise  before  the  flowers  in  spring  ; 
they  are  generally  more  or  less  white 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  are  often 
purplish  beneath.  Though  one  of  the 
most  interesting  species,  and  perfectly 
hardy,  it  is  seldom  cultivated  successfully 
in  the  open  border  or  rock-garden ;  it  is 
impatient  of  excessive  wet  about  the 
tubers,  and  likes  a  iight  soil,  in  a  rather 
shady  nook  sheltered  from  winds,  its 
fleshy  leaves  being  soon  injured.  The 
tubers  should  be  planted  deep,  say  not 
less  than  2  to  2^  in.  below  the  surface. 

Cyclobothra.    See  Calochortus. 

Cydonia.    See  Pyrus. 

CTNABA  {French  Artichoke),— T\i\% 
plant,  C.  Scolymus,  much  grown  for  cook- 
ing, has  as  a  foliage-plant  much  beauty  ; 
its  long  silvery  deeply  divided  leaves, 
height  (4  to  5  ft.),  purplish  flower-heads, 
and  habit  render  it  very  suitable  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  pleasure  grounds,  grass, 
&c.,  which  are  often  occupied  by  fine  plants 
far  less  handsome. 

CYPEBUS  (<Jfl//«;f<i/f).— A  water  plant 
of  fine  form  from  2  to  3  ft.  high,  C,  longus  is 
crowned  by  a  handsome,  loose,  umbellate 
panicle  of  chestnut-coloured  flower-spikes, 
at  the  base  of  which  there  are  three  or 
more  leaves,  often  i  or  2  ft.  long,  the  lower 
ones  of  a  bright  shining  green  arching 
gracefully.  The  root-stock  is  thick  and 
aromatic,  and  was  formerly  much  used  as  a 
tonic. ,  A  rare  native  plant,  suitable  for 
the  margin  of  water. 

CTPBIPEDIUM  (.Lady's  Slipper).— 
Handsome  Orchids,  embracing  several 
beautifiil  perfectly  hardy  species,  of  which 
the  Mocassin-flower  (C.  spectabile)  is  the 
finest  cultivated  hardy  kind.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  cultivated  kinds. 

0.  acaule  {Sfemless  Ladys  Slipper),— 
A  dwarf  species  with  a  naked  downy 
flower-stalk,  8  to  12  in.  high,  bearing  a 
green  bract  at  the  top,  flowers  early  in 
summer,  large,  solitary  purplish  with  a 
rosy-purple  (rarely  white)  lip,  nearly  2  in. 
long,  which  has  a  singular  closed  fissure 
dovsTi  its  whole  length  m  front.  Northern 
States  of  North  America  in  woods  and 
bogs.  Thriving  in  moist  peaty  or  sandy 
soil  or  leaf-mould. 

C.  Galceolns  {English  Lady's  Slipper). 
— The  only  British  species  and  the  largest 
flowered  of  our  native  Orchids,  i  to  1$  ft. 
high,  flowers  in  summer,  solitary  (some- 
times two)  large  flowers  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  with  an  inflated  clear  yellow  lip 
netted  with  darker  veins,  and  about  i  in. 
in  length.     North  Europe,  and  occasion- 


ally in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
where,  however,  it  is  now  almost  exter- 
minated. Very  ornamental  for  the  rock- 
garden,  where  it  should  be  planted  in 
sunny  sheltered  nooks  of  calcareous  soil, 
or  in  narrow  fissures  of  limestone  rock,  in 
well-drained,  rich,  fibrous  loam,  in  an  east 
aspect. 

C.  guttatum  {Spotted  Lady's  Slipper). 
— A  handsome  kind,  seldom  seen  in  gar- 
dens, 6  to  9  in.  high,  flowers  in  summer, 
solitary,  rather  small,  beautiful,  white,, 
heavily  blotched,  or  spotted  with  deep  rosy 
purple.  Found  in  Canada,  N.  Europe  (near 
Moscow),  and  N.  Asia,  in  dense  forests 
amongst  the  roots  of  trees  in  moist, 
black  vegetable  mould.  Requires  a  half- 
shady  position  in  leaf-mould,  moss,  and 
sand,  and  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in 
winter. 

C.  japonicum  {Japanese  Lady's  Slip- 
per). — About  l  ft.  nigh,  and  its  hairy 
stems,  which  are  as  thick  as  one's  little 
finger,  bear  two  plicate  fan-shaped  leaves 
of  bright  green,  rather  jagged  round  the 
margins.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  the 
sepals  being  of  an  apple-green  tint ;  the 
petals,  too,  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  are 
dotted  with  purplish  crimson  at  the  base  ; 
the  lip  lai-ge,  and  curiously  folded  in  front, 
as  in  the  better-known  C.  acaule^  to  which 
it  seems  most  nearly  allied  ;  the  colour  of 
the  lip  is  a  soft  creamy  yellow,  with  bold 
purple  dots  and  lines. 

Cf.  macranthum  {Lar^e  Ladys  Slip- 
per),— This  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  C.  7tentricosumy  but  has  lighter- 
coloured  flowers,  large,  of  a  uniform 
purplish  rose  with  deeper-coloured  veins  ; 
early  in  June.  Lip  |^lobose,  inflated, 
and  finely  marked  with  deep  purple 
reticulations.  This  handsome  and  at 
present  rare  plant  grows  best  in  pure 
loam  of  a  heavy  nature.    Siberia. 

C.  pubescens. — A  dwarf  species  with  a 
pubescent  stem,  seldom  more  than  2  ft. 
high,  flowers  early  in  summer,  on  each 
stem  one  to  three  flowers ;  scentless, 
greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  with 
a  pale-yellow  lip  from  ij  to  2  in.  long, 
and  flattened  at  the  sides.  America,  found 
in  bogs  and  low  woods,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Carolina.  Does  well  on  dry 
sunny  banks,  among  loam,  stones,  and 
grit. 

C.  spectabile  {Mocassin-flower). — The 
most  beautiful  of  this  group  ;  1 5  in.  to  2\ 
ft.  high,  flowers  in  summer,  one  or  two 
on  each  stem  Crarely  three),  large,  with 
inflated,  rounded  lip,  about  i^  in.  long, 
I  white,  with  a  large  blotch  of  bright  rosy 
carmine  in  front.  A  variety  (C.  s.  album) 
'  has  the  lip  entirely  white.     In  America 
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it  grows  in  open  bt^gy  woods,  moist 
meadows,  and  also  in  peaty  bogs  in  the 
Northern  States.  Good  native  specimens 
produce  from  fifty  lo  seventy  flowers  on  a 
single  tuft,  3  ft.  across,  formed  on  a  thick 
mat  of  fleshy  roots.  The  plant  is  hardy, 
and  succeeds  if  planfcd  out  in  a  deep, 
rich  peaty  soil,  with  a  few  nodules  of  sand- 
stone or  rough  sandstone  grit  mixed  with 
the  soil.  It  also  thrives  in  turfy  loam  on 
a  moist   bottom ;  in  any   case,  however. 


two  or  three  varieties,  DickUana  beinp 
the  best.  C.  aipina  is  much  smaller,  and 
when  once  established  not  difficult  to 
cultivate  or  increase,  but  more  affected 
by  excessive  moisture  than  C.  fragilh. 
A  sheltered  situation  in  a  well-drained 
pan  of  the  rock-garden  suits  it.  C.  men- 
tana  is  another  elegant  plant  requiring 
the  same  treatment  as  C.fragHis. 

CTTISnS  Cfir,wwi).— Beautiful  shrubs, 
mostly  from  the  warmer  and  arid  hills  of 


deep  planting  is  necessary,  as  the  roots 
are  then  cool  and  moist  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  do  not  sufier  from  frost  in 
the  winter. 

OYSTOPTEBIS  {BladdfrFern).—-\\.t: 
cultivated  kinds  of  this  native  group  are 
small  elegant  Ferns  of  delicate  fragile 
texture.  They  grow  on  rocks  and  walls, 
chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  The 
best-known  are  :  C.  fragilis,  which  has 
finely  cut  fronds  about  6  in.  high.  It 
IS  of  easy  culture,  succeeding  in  an 
ordinary  border,  though  seen  to  best 
advantage  on  shady  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden  in  a  well-drained  soil.     There  are 


southern  and  western  Europe,  some  hardy 
I  in  our  country.  They  are  easily  raised 
'  from  seed  and  profuse  in  effective  bloom. 

No  doubt  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
]  country  some  arc  short-lived  and  tender, 
I  and  they  may  also  have  the  drawback  of 
I   getting   rather   ragged  after  a  time.     A 

number  of  kinds   which  come  from  the 

Canary  Islands  (Teneriffe,&c.)are  tender. 

and  are  excluded  fiom  our  selection  for 
\  the  open  air.    Amongst  yellow  flowering 

shrubs  few  are  richer  in  theirdisplay  than 
!  the  Brooms,  for,  while  other  colours  are 
I  represented,  shades  of  yellow  prevail,  and 

as  soon  as  one  kind  fails  another  takes  its 
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turn,  until  from  early  spring  to  late 
autumn  it  is  possible  to  rejoice  in  the 
rich  efTulgence  of  the  Cytisus  group. 
They  have  their  faults  ;  they  are  difficult 
to  transplant ;  are  apt  to  become  bare 
and  leggy  below,  and  sometimes,  especi- 
ally when  grafted  (though  this  is  hardly 
a  fault  of  their  own)  are  apt  to  die  off* 
suddenly  and  without  apparent  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  merits  are  no  less 
pronounced,  being  for  the  most  part  hardy 
and  profuse  in  flower  and  seed,  free  from 
disease  and  insect  foes,  growing  well  in 
dry  and  even  poor  ground,  upon  hot  banks 
and  other  spots  unsuited  to  border  plants. 
Some  sorts  thrive  perfectly  in  heavy,  un- 
inviting soil,  while  by  using  kinds  of 
varied  colour,  such  as  the  White  Broom 
and  the  rich  crimson-brown  of  Andre's 
Broom,  it  is  possible  to  produce  effects  of 
great  beauty  at  a  trifling  cost  in  the 
shrubbery,  or  on  pieces  of  rough  ground 
which  would  be  otherwise  an  eyesore  and 
a  perplexity.  Many  kinds  come  freely 
from  seed  scattered  here  and  there,  if  care 
be  taken  to  give  the  youn^  plants  some 
little  protection  from  accident  in  their 
earliest  stages ;  it  may  also  be  taken  as 
an  axiom  that  no  kind  should  be  grafted 
that  can  possibly  be  obtained  on  its  own 
roots. 

Cytifiif  albni  ( The  White  Spanish  Brw>m\ 
— A  graceful  shrub,  reaching  a  height  of  5  or 
6  feet  in  three  or  four  years  from  seed,  while 
old  plants  sometimes  reach  15  feet,  but  are 
then  apt  to  show  naked  below.  When  thickly 
covered  with  its  white  blossoms,  borne  in  long 
racemes,  there  are  few  finer  flowering  shrubs, 
and  beautiful  effectstnay  be  gained  by  massing 
it  in  a  bold  way  with  one  or  other  of  the 
Golden  Brooms ;  it  bears  but  few  leaves, 
uhich  are  silky  and  divided  in  threes.  The 
plant  ripens  seed  in  abundance,  from  which 
young  plants  are  easily  raised.  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  this  kind  are  grown  :  incarnatus^ 
bearing  flowers  tinged,  especially  when  in  bud 
and  newly  opened,  with  pink  or  red-purple ; 
fnuliijhrus,  a  free-flowered  garden  variety 
with  flowers  of  creamy  white ;  and  grandi- 
fioruSy  with  blossoms  that  are  larger  and  of  a 
fine  pure  white.  To  this  plant  belongs  a  con- 
fusing list  of  synonyms,  classing  it  with  Genista, 
Spartium,  and  Sarothamnus,  but  it  is  well 
known  by  its  English  name. 

C.  Ardolaii  [.Dwarf  Alpine  Cytisus). — A 
low  trailing  shrub,  4  to  6  inches  high,  and  a 
gem  for  the  rock-garden.  It  is  covered  during 
April  and  May  with  deep  yellow  flowers, 
thriving  in  dry  and  sunny  spots,  its  silky  tri- 
foliate leaver  carried  upon  fine  rod-like  stems. 
It  is  a  scarce  plant  even  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
its  home,  perhaps  owing  to  the  nibbling  of 
goats,  whicn  destroy  flower  and  seed  alike. 
Cuttings  or  seed. 

C.   argenteni    {Silver-leaved   Cytisus). — A 


silvery-leaved  plant  found  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  its  leaves  and  stems  densely  clothed  in 
thick  white  down,  and  growing  in  the  sunniest 
and  most  arid  spots. 

C.  anstriaens  {Austrian  Cytisus). — A  hardy 
deciduous  kind  from  the  east  of  Europe,  grow- 
ing as  a  compact  leafy  bush  of  2  to  4  feet, 
bearing  termmal  clusters  of  yellow  flowers 
during  early  summer  and  again  in  autumn.  It 
is  grown  in  two  or  three  distinct  forms :  leu- 
canthus,  showing  paler  flowers  than  the  type  ; 
and  axillaris,  a  new  kind  bearing  its  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  instead  of  at  the  end 
of  the  shoots.     Rocheli. 

C.  Beanii  {Bean's  Cytisus). — A  cross  be- 
tween Ardoinii  and  biflorus,  which  originated 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  a  dwarf, 
prostrate  shrub  with  the  habit  of  Ardoinii, 
useful  in  masses  for  the  rock-garden,  its  yellow 
flowers  coming  early  in  May. 

C.  biflomi  {Twin-flowered  Cytisus). — The 
earliest  of  the  Brooms,  it  is  neat  in  habit, 
growing  very  freely  and  about  4  feet  high. 
The  bright  yellow  flowers  appear  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  throughout  the  long  shouts.  It 
is  quite  hardy,  and  a  fine  plant  for  the  open 
shrubbery. 

C.  eandioani  {Hoary  Cytisus). — A  robust 
downy  shrub  found  throughout  the  south-east 
of  Europe,  from  Italy  to  the  Levant,  bearing 
its  yellow  flowers  somewhat  sparsely  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  during  summer. 

C.  oapitatOf  (Cluster-flowered  Cytisus).^ A 
low  semi-everj»reen  shrub  growing  in  the  out- 
skirts and  clearings  of  sunny  woods  throughout 
central  and  southern  Europe,  bearing  clusters 
of  pale  yellow  flowers  at  times  shaded  with 
bronze,  at  the  tips  of  the  long  erect  shoots. 
Though  less  showy  than  some  kinds,  its  habit 
is  neat  and  compact,  and  it  flowers  from  the 
middle  of  July  into  autumn,  when  few  sorts 
are  in  beauty.  It  is  sometimes  seen  grafted 
upon  tall  standards  of  Laburnum,  but  is  finer 
in  its  low  form,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 

C.  deenmbeni  ( Trailing  Cytisus). — A  dwarf, 
prostrate  shrub  from  eastern  Europe,  with 
large  pale  yellow  flowers  in  long  erect  spikes 
coming  from  June  till  August.  A  scarce 
plant,  but,  where  obtainable,  very  pretty  in 
the  rock-garden. 

C.  glabrMeeni  ( The  Italian  Cytisus)  — A 
hardy  plant  from  the  mountains  of  North 
Italy,  and  almost  untried  in  gardens,  though 
pretty  as  a  rock  plant.  It  forms  a  small  bush 
with  the  pendulous  habit  of  C.  purpureus,  but 
with  golden  flowers  crowdtni  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves ;  these  are  deciduous,  smooth  above, 
and  covered  with  soft  hairs  beneath. 

C.  hirtntui  {The  Hair^  Cytisus).-^ A  dwarf 
shrub  I  to  2  feet  high,  with  trailing  stems  and 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  useful  in 
the  roclo>earden  or  the  front  line  of  the  shrub- 
bery. The  hairiness  is  only  in  the  young 
growths,  the  adult  leaves  being  smooth.  It  is 
a  plant  of  many  names,  including  falccUus, 
potytrichus,  and  triflorus.  S.-E.  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor. 

C.  keweDsii  {The  AV?t/  C>/fV/ij).--A  beau- 
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tiful  prostrate  plant  raised  in  Kew  Gardens  as 
a  cross  between  Ardoinii  and  the  White 
Broom,  but  distinct  in  habit  from  both 
parents.  It  spreads  by  long  trailing  shoots, 
rising  only  about  3  inches,  but,  in  old  plants, 
covering  a  wide  surface.  Its  creamy  wnite  or 
pale  yellow  flowers  are  large  and  numerous, 
thickly  covering  the  pendant  shoots  during 
May  and  June,  their  colour  often  paling  with 
exposure. 

C.  linifoliuf  {Fitu-Uaved  Cytisus). — An 
erect  shrub  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  narrow  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in 
a  long  succession  from  spring  to  early  summer. 
Being  somewhat  tender  it  can  only  be  used  in 
the  open  in  gardens  of  the  south  and  west, 
but  is  worth  a  place  under  glass  in  colder  dis- 
tricts for  its  distinct  habit  and  early  flowers. 
Syn.  Genista  linifolia, 

C.  nigrieani  {.Summer-flowering  Cytisui). — 
Of  neat  habit  with  long  slender  shoots  reach- 
ing 6  feet  or  more  when  full  grown,  hardy  and 
thriving  in  dry  warm  ground.  The  pale  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  long  erect  spikes  of  9 
inches  at  the  ends  of  the  new  growths ;  it  is 
easily  raised  from  seed.  The  leaves,  formed 
of  three  leaflets,  are  downy  and  dark  green, 
fading  to  black  when  cut — to  which  fact  the 
plant  owes  its  specific  name.  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  this  plant  are  grown  in  longispi- 
catus^  with  longer  spikes  of  flower,  and  Car- 
lieri  with  a  long  season  of  bloom  and  showing 
flower-spikes  and  reddish  seed-pods  inter- 
mingled.    Syn.  Lembotropis  nigricans. 

C.  prSBeoz  {Early-flowering  Cytisus). — A 
hybrid  of  C  purgans  and  the  White  Broom, 
with  sulphur-coloured  flowers  from  early  May, 
and,  though  hardy,  should  be  planted  in  a 
.sheltered  spot  with  some  protection  from  wind, 
or  its  flowers  are  soon  marred  in  bad  weather. 
Grouped  amongst  rocks,  it  is  fine  in  effect, 
being  one  mass  of  bloom  when  in  flower.  Old 
plants  are  best  renewed  from  cuttings,  as  they 
do  not  break  freely  when  cut  back  and  rarely 
come  true  from  seed. 

C.  purgam  {Auvcrgne  Broom). — A  bush  of 
2  or  3  feet,  the  flowers,  in  April  and  May, 
yellow  and  fragrant,  while  the  plant  retains 
Us  good  habit  longer  than  many  kmds.  It  is 
easily  increased  from  seed  or  cuttings  under 
glass  in  August.  A  native  of  the  mountains 
of  France,  it  is  quite  hardy. 

C.  purpareui  {The  Purple  Cytisui).— \ 
hardy  plant  from  eastern  Europe,  often  grafted 
standard  high  upon  the  Laburnum,  and  in  tlmt 
way  short  lived ;  it  is  better  on  its  own  roots 
as  a  low  spreading  bush  in  rock-garden,  its 
drooping  shoots  hung  with  purple  fiowers 
from  May  onwards.  It  is  so  readily  increased 
from  seed  or  cuttings  that  there  is  no  need  for 
grafting.  There  are  several  varieties  distinct 
m  habit  or  colour  of  flower  :  albus^  with  white 
flowers  in  long  curving  wreaths  ;  atropurpureus 
with  flowers  of  deep  purple  ;  albocanuus  with 
flowers  borne  in  threes,  rosy  white  on  opening, 
deepening  to  rosy  lilac,  with  leaves  and  stenis 
covered  with  down  :  ^rcfr/wx,  with  flowers  deep 
in  colour  and  a  rigid  upright  habit ;  incarnatus, 


with   fewer   flowers  but  large  and  variously 
shaded  with  rose  and  lilac ;  pendtdus,  grown 
as  a  standard,  with  slender  weepine  branches ; 
and  superbuSy  with  large  clusters  ot  rosy  lilac. 

C.  &&tifbo]ieiiiii  {The  Ratisbon  Cytisus). — 
A  low  shrub  akin  to  kirsutus^  not  exceeding^ 
3  feet,  and  very  free  in  its  golden  flowers 
during  May. 

C.  •ohipkaentU  {The  Schipka  Cytisus).— 0{ 
low  spreading  habit,  flowering  in  a  long  suc- 
cession from  the  end  of  June,  the  yellowish- 
white  flowers  borne  in  clusters.    It  is  distinct, 
hardy,  but  a  greatly  overrated  kind. 

C.  Mopariui  {The  Common  Broom  and  its 
Varieties). — For  adorning  ugly  dry  spots  it  has 
perhaps  no  equal.     Thougn   a    native    wild 
plant,  the  Broom  sometimes  suffers  in  severe 
winters,  especially  when  upon  low  ^•alley  bot- 
toms ;  in  this  way  it  shows  itself  less  hardy 
than  the  white  and  early  Brooms  {Cs.  albtis 
and  pracox).     There  are  several  varieties  of 
the    Common   Broom,  the  finest  is  Andre's 
Broom  (C  Andreanus\   in  which  the  lower 
petals  are  richly  shaded  with  crimson  or  bronze 
colour.     It  originated  with  a  wild  sport  found 
growing  in  Normandy,  and,  while  rather  diffi- 
cult to  raise  from  cuttings,  layers  will  root  and 
a  good  percentage  come  more  or  leas  true  as 
seedlings,  of  which  the  best  only  should  be 
selected,  many  being  dingy  in  colour.     When 
grafted  it  never  lives  long,  often  disappearing 
suddenly ;   but  on  its  own  roots  it  is  as  in- 
different to  conditions  as  any  of  the  Brooms, 
fine  mature  plants  reaching  a  height  of  12  feet 
or  more,  fully  branched,  and  of  great  beauty 
when  in  flower.     Variation  in  habit  is  shown 
by    pend^lus^    a    dwarf    shrub    with    large 
flowers  and  pendant  shoots,  sometimes  well 
used  to  drape  boulders  or  ledges  in  the  rock- 
garden  ;  and  cantabricus^  a  similarly  prostrate 
form  with  fine  flowers  and  silky  leaves  and 
stems,  found  as  a  wild  plant   in   the  moun- 
tains of  Sjiain.     The  most  effective  way  to 
grow   the   Broom    in  country  places  of  any 
extent   is  to  throw   it  out   of   hand   on  any 
waste  places,  such  as  railway  banks,  newly- 
formed  fences,  bare  patches  in  woodland  ;  m 
that  way  the  amount  of  beauty  it  may  give  us 
is  difficult  to  describe. 

C.  •eBBilifolius  {Stemless-leaved  Cytisus). — 
A  shrub  from  southern  Europe,  with  small, 
glossy  green,  almost  stemless  leaves,  and  short 
erect  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  in  May.  It  is 
of  upright  habit,  neat  and  distinct,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  6  feet.  Though  rarely  seen  in 
England,  it  is  well  grown  in  the  Dublin 
Botanical  Garden.  Syn.  Lembotropis  sessili- 
folius. 

C.  Tersicolor  {Many'colourei  Cytisus). — A 
peculiar  plant,  hybrid  of  purpureus  and  htr- 
sutitSf  in  growth  and  outline  like  the  Purple 
Cytisus.  Its  leaves  and  shoots  are,  however, 
thickly  pubescent  and  its  flowers,  appearing  in 
May,  pass  from  creamy- whir e  to  rose  and  lilac, 
the  several  stages  showing  in  the  same  cluster. 
Though  not  a  new  plant,  this  hybrid  is  un- 
common and  distinct. 

The  many  forms  of  Laburnum,  including  the 
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peculiar  graft-hybrid  once  known  as  Cytisus 
Adamij  are  now  classetl  by  themselves  in  a   i 
separate  group. — B. 

DabcBcia.    See  Erica. 

DACBTDIXJM  {Huon  Pine).— A  tree  of 
the  Pine  order  of  exquisite  grace,  but  not 
hardy  in  Britain  except  in  the  Cornish  and 
Devon  gardens,  and  others  of  the  south  of 
England  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  occa- 
sionally very  beautiful.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  if  people  want  them  they 
must  be  grown  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or 
winter  garden,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
number  of  beautiful  hardy  Pines  we  have 
that  is  a  doubtful  practice  except  in  botanic 
gardens.  There  are  two  species,  D.  Frank- 
lini  {Huon  Pine)  and  D.  cupressinum 
[New  Zealand  Cypress)^  a  common  New 
Zealand  tree  attaining  nearly  100  feet  in 
height,  like  the  other  kind. 

DAOTTLIS  {Cocksfoot),  — 1\i^  varie- 
gated forms  of  this  native  Grass  are  attrac- 
tive to  those  concerned  much  with  bedding 
out,  D.  glomerata  variegata  being  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  editing  plants,  and 
easily  increased  by  division  in  autumn  or 
spring,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  but  if 
the  soil  be  too  poor  the  plant  is  apt  to 
look  rusty  ia  dry  autumns.  There  are 
several  other  variegated  forms  graceful  as 
edgings  to  beds,  as  carpets  or  mixtures, 
or  as  tufts  in  borders. 

DAHLIA. — The  Dahlia  group  is  not  a 
large  one,  so  far  as  wild  plants  |^o,  and 
every  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  It 
is  valued  chiefly  for  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  that  have  been  raised  from  seed, 
the  garden  varieties  being  separated  in 
various  classes.  When  well  placed  in 
the  garden  the  Dahlia  is  superb,  its  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  creating  fine  masses  of 
colour  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months,  especially  when  the  best  forms 
of  the  Cactus  section  are  used.  Distinct 
beds  of  Dahlias  present  a  fine  effect,  if 
the  colours  are  well  chosen,  and 
many  good  effects  are  spoilt  by 
mixing  up  tall  and  dwarf  bushy  kinds 
indiscriminately.  A  mass  of  one  colour 
looks  well,  especially  if  backed  by  dark- 
leaved  shrubs,  whilst  distinct  beds  are  a 
welcome  feature  in  the  flower  garden, 
being  gay  far  into  the  autumn  when  the 
weather  is  not  frosty. 

Classes. — The  recognised  classifica- 
tion of  Dahlias  is  convenient,  but  not 
very  distinct.  A  few  years  ago  the  two 
leading  classes  were  the  Show  and  Fancy 
Dahlias — distinctions  confusing  to  some, 
as  a  White  or  Yellow  Dahlia,  edged  or 
tipped  with  a  dark  colour,  was  classed  as 
an  edged,  tipped,  or  laced   Dahlia,  and 


included  among  the  show  flowers  ;  but  if 
the  disposition  of  colour  was  reversed, 
and  dark-coloured  flowerets  were  tipped 
with  a  light  colour,  the  plant  was  classed 
as  a  Fancy  Dahlia.  All  the  kinds  with 
Carnation-like  stripe  were  Fancy  Dahlias. 
The  catalogues  abound  with  names  of 
varieties,  and  the  grower  can  make  his 
own  selection,  especially  as  new  forms 
are  often  raised.  Varieties  that  do  not 
conform  to  the  stiff  ideal  of  the  hard-shell 
florist  sometimes  please  the  artist  or  the 
gardener  best. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias.— These 
are  not  so  much  grown  in  gardens  as 
formerly,  but  arc  still  seen  at  the  ex- 
hibition. Dahlias  being  shown  in  a  far 
freer  way  than  was  usual  a  generation 
ago,  and  the  Cactus  and  Single  classes 
have,  to  some  extent,  overshadowed  the 
formal  Show  and  Fancy  varieties.  The 
reason  why  these  are  less  valuable  than 
many  other  kinds  of  Dahlia  in  the  garden 
is  because  of  the  weight  of  the  flowers. 
There  is  little  graceful  beauty  about 
them,  the  stems  being  bent  with  the 
burden  of  a  too  heavy  blossom,  hence 
the  greater  popularity  of  the  many  lovely 
Cactus  varieties. 

Show  Dahlias.— \%n^s^  Alexander  Cra- 
mond,  Bendigo,  Colonist,  Crimson  Globe, 
Canar>',  Eclipse,  Ethel  Britton,  George 
Gordon,  George  Rawlings,  Glowworm, 
J.  T.  West,  John  Walker,  Harry  Keith, 
John  Wyatt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Mrs.  S.  Hibberd,  Nellie  Cra- 
mond.  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Richard 
Dean,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Shiriey  Hib- 
berd, J.  T.  Saltmarsh,  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams, W.  Garratt,  Wm.  Keith,  Wm. 
Rawlings. 

Fancy  Z>tf^//Vw.— Buffalo  Bill,  Charles 
Wyatt,  Comedian,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Frank  Pearce,  Gaiety,  General  Gordon, 
H.  Eckford,  H.  Glasscock,  Fanny  Sturt, 
Mrs.  Ocock,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock, 
Rebecca,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Sunset, 
T.  W.  Girdlestone. 

Pompon  or  Bouquet  Dahlias  arc 
not  so  p>opular  as  either  the  Cactus  or 
single  forms.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
out  of  cultivation  to  some  extent,  though 
they  are  useful  for  cutting.  The  tendency 
of  recent  raisers  has  been  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  but  they  should  be 
quite  small,  as  the  name  Pompon  sug- 
gests, not  like  a  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlia. 
Although  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  this  section,  the  pure-white 
variety  White  Aster  still  retains  its 
popularity,  and  it  is  grown  largely  for 
cutting,  and  also  for  its  effect.  The 
Pompon  Dahlias  are  very  free-blooming, 
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throwing    their    charming    flowers    well 
above  the  leaves. 

Pompon  Dahlias, — Admiration,  Arthur 
West,  Countess  von  Sternberg,  Coquette, 
Crimson  Beauty,  Cupid,  Darkness,  Dove, 
E.  F.  Jungker,  Eurydice,  Eva,  Fairy 
Tales,  Gem,  German  Favourite,  Glow- 
worm, Golden  Gem,  Hedwig  Poll  wig, 
Juno,  Lilian,  Little  Bobby,  Little  Ethel, 
Marion,  Midget,  Pure  Love,  Tommy 
Keith,  Vivid,  White  Aster. 

Single  Dahlias.— D.  coccinea  (D. 
Mercki),  D.  variabilis,  and  others  formed 
the  foundation,  so  to  say,  of  this  group. 
The  value  of  Single  Dahlias  as  beautiful 
garden  flowers  was  not  considered  until 
a  reaction  set  in  against  the  show  blooms, 
and  then  the  elegant  single  kinds  became 
popular.  It  is  so  easy  to  cross  them  and 
raise  seedlings  that  the  earlier  varieties 
were  quickly  improved  upon  in  colour 
and  habit  of  growth,  until  we  have  now 
a  delightful  group  of  garden  plants,  free, 
and  making  a  continuous  display  through 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
months.  In  the  best  kinds  the  flowers 
are  carried  erect  above  the  foliage,  the 
growth  bushy,  and  the  flowers  abundant. 
No  summer  flower  gives  a  greater  variety 
of  brilliant  colours,  rich  selfs  and  delicate 
hues  of  mauve  and  rose  to  pure  white. 
With  all  this  choice,  one,  unfortunately, 
sees  much  of  the  striped  kinds,  too  often 
praised,  for  the  reason  perhaps  that  they 
are  well  shown  at  some  exhibition,  but  a 
new  Dahlia  should  be  seen  in  the  garden 
to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  striped  kinds 
are  also  sportive,  like  striped  Carnations, 
and  depend  in  a  large  measure  for  their 
peculiar  colour  upon  the  weather.  This 
class  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
that  have  flowers  boldly  margined  with 
colour.  As  the  round-flowered  form  of 
Single  Dahlia  is  declining  in  popularity 
one  sees  less  of  the  big  saucer-shaped 
blooms,  so  large  that  it  was  necessary-  to 
support  them  when  gathered.  These 
flabby  varieties  won  few  friends,  and  the 
more  recent  kinds  are  far  smaller  and 
better. 

Single  Dahlias, — Annie  Hughes,  But- 
terfly, Chilwell  Beauty,  Conspicua,  Duke 
of  York,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Eclipse, 
Evelyn,  Gulielma,  Jack,  James  Scobie, 
Miss  Glasscock,  Midget  Improved,  Mik- 
ado, Magpie,  Nellie  Ware,  Paragon, 
Rose  Queen,  Yellow  Boy,  Yellow  Satin. 

"  Cactus  "  Dahlias.— These  origin- 
ated from  D.  Juarezi,  which  was 
introduced  from  Mexico  about  1879, 
and  they  retain  the  characteristic  shape 
of  that  species,  the  petals  twisted,  so  to 
say,  and  reminding  one  of  those  of  some 


of  the  Cacti.  The  earlier  Cactus  Dahlias 
had  one  fault — ^hiding  the  flowers  amongst 
the  leaves ;  but  this  is  to  a  large  extent 
changed,  so  that  we  have  now  a  beautiful 
race  of  garden  plants  for  summer  and 
autumn,  with  flowers  of  bold  form  and 
charming  and  varied  colours.  A  new 
group  is  formed  by  the  singfle  Cactus 
kinds.  The  flowers  are  quite  single, 
about  as  large  as  those  of  a  good  single 
Dahlia  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  with 
twisted  petals. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — Beauty  of  Eynsford, 
Bertha  Mawley,  Cannell's  Own,  Countess 
of  Gosford,  Countess  of  Radnor,  De- 
licata,  Ernest  Cannell,  Juarezi,  Kentish 
Invicta,  Kynerith,  Lady  Penzance,  Match- 
less, Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  May  Pictor,. 
Professor  Baldwin,  Robert  Cannell. 

Tom  Thumb  Dahlias.— This  is  a  very 
dwarf  race,  the  plants  forming  little 
bushes,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory',  as 
th^'  appear  not  to  bloom  with  great  free- 
dom, whilst  the  growth  does  not  retain 
its  true  dwarf  character.  When  true, 
the  habit  is  compact,  dense,  and  the 
single  flowers  borne  well  above  the  mass 
of  leaves.  Fortunately  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  are  for  the  most  part  simple, 
and  raisers  should  steer  clear  of  the 
ugly  striped  kinds.  Dwarfing  any  flower 
naturally  tall  and  graceful  is  a  doubtful 
practice. 

Bedding  Dahlias.— This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  small  list  of  dwarf  varieties, 
which  are  used  for  massing,  bloominj^ 
profusely.  One  kind  named  Rising  Sun 
has  the  flowers  brilliant  scarlet,  and  used 
with  good  effect  in  the  London  parks. 

Species.—  Amongst  these  we  may  note 
the  following : — 

D.  coccinea,  a  tall  plant  with  bright - 
scarlet  flowers  that  rarely  var>'.  Nearly 
related  to  it,  and  differing  only  in  some 
slight  points,  is  D.  Cer>'antesi,  also  with 
showy  scarlet  flowers. 

D.  glabrata  is  a  beautiful  plant  of 
dwarf  spreading  growth,  more  slender 
than  any  of  the  other  species.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  other 
kinds,  and  var)'  from  pure  white  to  deep 
purple.  It  is  hardier  than  any  other 
Dahlia,  and  plants  left  in  the  ground 
are  generally  uninjured  throughout  the 
winter.  Its  dwarf  growth  adapts  it  for 
positions  unsuitable  for  the  latter  kinds, 
and  it  has  a  good  effect  in  masses,  its 
colour  being  unlike  that  of  any  other 
Dahlia.  It  is  known  also  as  D.  Mercki, 
repcns,  and  Decaisneana. 

D.  gracilis  is  a  distinct  and  graceful 
plant,  with  slender  stems  and  finely 
divided  foliage,  which   gives  it  a  freer 
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D.  Impeiialis  has  large  and  graceful 
much-divided  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  French  white,  thrown  up  in 
a  great  cone-like  mass.  It  rarel>;  flowers 
in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  of  service  both 
in  the  flower  garden  and  conservatory. 
Planted  in   rich    soil,  and  placed  in  a 


all  the  garden  varieties.  The  wild  plant 
has  scarlet  flowers  like  coccinea,  and  is 
of  similar  growth.  A  packet  of  seed, 
however,  will  yield  plants  with  flowers 
of  all  shades,  from  crimson  to  white  and 

Culture.— To  gel  a  good  resuh  it  is 
essential  lo  have  rich,  deep,  and  moist 
soil,  and  to  put  out  strong  plants  as  early 
as  may  be  safe,  so  as  to  secure  a  gcod 


I,  sheltered  position  in  the  open  air  I 

e    end   of    May,  it   grows  well  in  ! 

ler,  and  its  large  and  graceful  leaves  i 

make  it  an  ornament  worthy  of  being  I 

used  as  a  "fine-foliaged"  plant.     Similar  i 
to  this,  but   not    so  line,  is  D.   Maxi- 
mi  liana. 

D.  Jn&rosi  is  now  well  known.     It  is  | 

the  more  desirable  because  of  its  easy  \ 

culture,  as  it  requires  no  diflerent  treat-  [ 

ment   from    ordinary  Dahlias.     It  is  not  | 

quite  double,  but  is  very  fine  in  form  and  i 
brilliant  in  colour,  though  it  flowers  some- 
what sparsely. 

D.  TUiabuiB  is  the  supposed  parent  of  | 


growth  or  autumn  bloom.  Where  weak 
plants  are  put  a  httle  loo  late  they  may 
only  give  a  few  poor  blooms  before  the 
frost  comes.  If  planted  in  May  and 
frost  is  feared,  protect  the  young  plants 
at  night  by  turning  a  garden  pot  over 
them.  If  the  soil  is  not  deep,  rich,  and 
moist,  manure -water  should  be  used. 
Watering  is  usually  necessary  in  early 
growth,  afterwards  it  is  not  so  in  moist 
districts  where  the  plant  is  well  treated 
as  regards  depth  and  quahty  of  soil.  In 
dry  ulaces  water  is  essential  in  most 
seasons.  Staking  and  tying  out  the 
shoots  must  be  attended  to,  as  the  stems 
M    M    2 
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are  brittle  and  break  under  little  wind- 
pressure.  Earwigs  are  great  enemies  to 
Dahlias,  but  can  be  trapped  in  small 
round  troughs  which  may  be  got  from 
any  pottery.  They  may  also  be  caught 
on  pieces  of  Hemlock  stem,  6  in.  long, 
by  leaving  a  joint  at  one  end,  and  stick- 
ing the  pieces  here  and  there  through 
the  Dahlias.  Small  pots,  with  a  little  bit 
of  dry  Sphagnum  Moss  inside,  inverted 
on  the  tops  of  stakes,  also  form  good 
traps. 

Increase. — The  usual  practice  is  to 
take  up  the  roots  and  store  them  in  a  dry 
frost-proof  cellar  in  winter.  Dahlias  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  root-division, 
and  seed,  the  last  way  being  used  only 
where  new  kinds  are  sought.  Cuttings  are 
the  best  means  of  propagating  Dahlias, 
though  division  of  the  roots  is  usually 
practised.  If  started  in  February  or 
March  in  a  temperature  of  60'  to  'jd'  F., 
each  crown  will  produce  three  or  four 
cuttings  every  two  or  three  days.  These 
may  be  taken  off  even  as  early  as 
March,  close  to  the  crown,  without  how- 
ever injuring  it,  as  others  will  come  up 
at  the  base  of  those  removed.  The  cut- 
tings must  not  be  too  long  before  they 
are  taken  from  the  tubers,  as  then  they 
flag.  When  the  crowns  have  supplied 
all  the  cuttings  that  can  be  got  from 
them  they  may  be  divided,  and  therefore 
nothing  is  lost.  Cuttings  may  b^  success- 
fully struck  during  the  summer  months ; 
but  this  is  unusual  except  in  the  case  of 
choice  varieties.  Three-inch  pots  are 
best  for  putting  the  cuttings  into,  six 
cuttings  being  put  in  each  pot.  They 
should  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat, 
covered  with  hand-glasses,  and  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine.  In  less  than  a 
fortnight  they  will  be  all  rooted,  and  may 
be  potted  off  singly  into  large  3-in. 
pots.  Harden  them  off  gradually  until 
planted  out  in  May. 

'  To  raise  seedlings  sow  the  seed  in  heat 
in  February,  and  treat  the  young  plants 
in  the  same  way  as  cuttings.  To  propa- 
gate from  layers  the  lowest  branches  of 
the  plant  should  be  pegged  down.  If 
the  soil  be  sandy  they  will  root  freely,  but 
in  the  absence  of  sandy  soil  a  quantity 
of  leaf-mould  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
may  be  laid  down  for  them  to  root  into. 
Pure  white  sand  alone  is  best  suited  for 
striking  them  in,  and  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  is  very  good  to  start  the 
crowns  in. 

Wintering. — As  long  as  the  weather 
keeps  mild  Dahlia  roots  are  best  in  the 
soil,  and  need  not  be  taken  up  till  the  end 
of  November ;  but  should  sharp  frosts 


be  followed  by  heavy  rain  they   should 
be  promptly  removed  from  the   g^round. 
Lift  the  roots  on  a  dry  day  and   cut  off 
the  stems  to  within  2  or  3   in.    of  the 
crown.     Remove  the  greater  portion  of 
the  soil   from   the   tubers    and    lay    the 
latter  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  before  storing. 
The  floor  of  a  greenhouse  where   frost 
can  be  excluded,  or  a  dry  cellar,   is  a 
good  place  to  store  the  roots  in.     A  little 
ventilation  is    necessary    to    keep    them 
from    getting    mouldy ;   but    a    hot    dry 
atmosphere  must  also  be  avoided,  as  the 
tubers  might  shrivel  in  it.     By  lifting^  the 
roots  with  some  soil  adhering  to   them, 
they  are  kept  plump  during  the  winter, 
which  is  best  when  they  are  required  for 
early  forcing.    They  will  generally  keep 
well  on  the  floor  of  a  greenhouse,   as   it 
is  light  and  airy,  and  during  mid-winter 
much  water  should  not,   as  a  rule,    be 
given.    The   tubers  of  some    sorts     are 
more  difficult  of  preservation  than  others, 
and  choice  varieties  are  frequently   bad 
keepers. 

The  species  of  Dahlia  are  natives  of  Mexico 
and  adjacent  regions  :  i,  arborea ;  2,  astrantice- 
flora ;  3,  coccinea ;  4,  excelsa ;  3,  gracilis ; 
6,  imperialis ;  7,  Maximiliana ;  d,  Mercki  : 
9,  platylepis;  10,  pubescens;  1 1,  scapigera  ; 
12,  variabilis  ;  13,  Juarezi. 

DAPHNE  {Garland  Flower).— Wpm^ 
and  mountain  shrubs,  beautiful,  fragrant, 
and  of  high  value  for  the  garden.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  and  in 
cultivation  do  best  when  shaded  in  sum- 
mer from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  in  winter 
screened  from  cold  winds.  If  nurtured 
by  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  they  will 
grow  with  a  vigour  that  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  see  in  ordinary  soil.  They  have 
but  few  roots,  and  are  best  transplanted 
when  young.  The  best  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  free  loam  and  decayed  leaf-mould, 
with  some  old  road  sand  added.  None 
of  them  require  a  rich  soil,  and  some  of 
them  even  prefer  old  road  sand  to  any 
other  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Mesereon. 

D.  alpina  {Mountain  Mesereon). — A 
dwarf  summer-leaflng  and  distinct  rock 
shrub,  about  2  feet  high,  the  flowers 
yellowish-white,  silky  outside,  fragrant,  in 
clusters  of  five  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches.  It  is  a  low,  branching  shrub, 
flowering  from  April  to  June,  and  bearing 
red  berries  in  September.  Central  and 
S.  Europe. 

D.   Blagayana  {The  King's  Garland 
Flower). — A  dwarf  alpine  shrub,  3  inches 
to  8  inches  high,  of  straggling  growth 
the  leaves  forming  rosette-like  tufts  at 
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the  tips  of  the  branches,  encircling  dense 
clusters  of  fragrant,  creamy-white  flowers, 
blooming  in  spring  and  thriving  in  the 
rork-garden  in  well-drained  spots  sur- 
rounded by  stones  ;  increased  by  layers 
pegged  down  in  spring. 

1).  Cneonim  {Garland  Flower).— h 
divarf  spreading  shrub,  from  6  inches  lo 
io  inches  high,  and  bearing  rosy-lilac 
floHets,  and  so  sweet  that,  where  much 
grown,  the  air  often  seems  charged  with 


Garland-flowrr  (Daphnt  Ciworum), 

their  fragrance.  It  is  a  native  of  most  of 
the  great  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  and 
IS  one  of  the  best  plants  for  the  rock- 
garden,  thriving  in  peaty  and  very  sandy 
soils  ;  in  stiff  soils  often  fails  ;  is  usually 
increased  by  layers. 

D.  CoUina  (,Box-U<n>e,i  Garland 
Flower). — The  leaves  of  this  much  re- 
semble 'in  shape  and  size  those  of  the 
Balearic  Box,  the  upper  surface  of  a  dark 
glossy  green.  The  flowers  are  in  close 
groups,  and  of  a  light  lilac  or  pinkish 
colour,  the  tubes  rather  broad  and  densely 
coaled  with  sillty  while  hairs.  It  forms  a 
lott-,  dense,  evergreen  shrub,  the  branches 
of  which  always  take  an  upright  direction 
rtnd  form  a  level  head,  covered  with 
flowers  from  February  to  Slay.  S.  Europe. 
D.  Ncapolilana  is  a  variety  of  it. 

D.  Fionuna  (Fian's  Garland  Flower). 
—A  compact  shrub,  the  heads  of  bloom  are 
in  clusters,  five  fragrant  flowers  in  each, 
□f  a  pale  lilac  colour,  the  tubes  densely 
covered  externally  with  short  silvery 
hairs.  This  shrub  flowers  from  March  to 
May,  and  is  hardy  about  London. 

D.  0«llkm  {Ldlac  Garland  Fltnotr)  is 
a  summer-leafing  shrub  of  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  height,  with  downy  branches 
and  fragrant  violet -coloured  flowers 
thickly  set  on  the  leafless  branches  in 
early  spring.    There  appear  to  Ik  several 


varieties  of  D.  Genkiva,  some  with  much 
larger  flowers  than  others,  and  some  of  a 
darker  shade  of  purple.  It  is  not  quite 
hardy  in  cold  districts.  Syn.,  D.  Forlunei. 

D.  Hoatteiana  {Van  Houttes  Mese- 
reon). — This  forms  a  robust  spreading 
bush,  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  with  all  the 
lea\es  collected  on  the  young  branches, 
while  the  old  ones  are  naked.  It  is  dis- 
tinct, hardy,  flowering  in  the  spring 
before  the  leaves  appear,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  Mezereon  and  the 
Spurge  I-aurel.  Its  leaves  are  from  3 
inches  to  3J  inches  long,  purple  on  the 
upper  side  when  fully  developed,  and, 
when  ([uiie  young  and  in  the  bud  state, 
of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  flowers  are 
small,  dark  purple,  quite  smooth,  and  are 
borne  along  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
year  before  the  young  leaves  appear. 

D.  Hezereom  {Meaereon).~k.  wild 
plant  in  Enghsh  woods,  is  a  charming 
and  fragrant  bush,  and  the  earliest  to 
flower,  often  in  Februarj'.  Where  the 
shrubby  rock 'garden  is  carried  out,  no- 
thing is  more  lovely  for  its  adorning  than 
a  group  of  this.  Though  quite  hardy,  it 
is  slow,  and  not  so  pretty  on  some  cold 
soils.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  little 
plants ;  and  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 

D.  odora  {Sweet  Daphne). — A  fragrant 
and  beautiful  kind,  in  mild  and  southern 
districts  hardy  on  the  rock-garden, 
usually  best  on  western  aspects ;  but  in 
the  north  a  greenhouse  plant.  There 
are  varieties  called  alba,  rubra,  Mazeli, 
punctata.  Mazeli  is,  according  to  Max 
Leichtlin,  hardier  than  the  older  kind. 
Syn.,  D.  indica.    China. 

D.  mpestris  {Rock  Garland  Flower). 
— A  neat  little  shrub,  with  erect  shoots 
forming,  dense,  compact  tufts,  z  inches 
high,  often  covered  with  flowers  of  a  soft- 
shaded  pink,  in  clustered  heads,  (l  is  a 
mountam  plantj  growing  wild  in  fissures 
of  limestone  m  peaty  loam,  of  slow 
growth,  and  it  takes  some  years  10  forin 
a  good  luft.  It  seems  10  thrive  in  very 
stony  and  peaty  earth,  with  abundance  of 
white  sand,  and  should  be  planted  in  a 
weil-drained  but  not  a  dry  spot. 

D.  Striata  {Alps  Fair^  Garland 
Flower).— K  hardy  trailing  kmd,  forming 
dense,  spreading  masses,  i  foot  to  3  feel 
across,  in  June  and  July  are  covered  with 
rosy-purpled,  scented  flowers  in  clusters. 
Thespreadinghabit  of  this  plant  recom- 
mends it  for  covering  bare  spots  in  the 
rock-garden.    Alps. 

Sped«.— O.  atfina  (S.  Europt  snd  HimiUyas), 
allaiia,  Siberia,  airia.  Ori«nI.  Blagarana,  Cit- 
niolig,  {aniuii!*a,  Himal.  fawidu,  Caucu.  Ckmrti- 
>>i>iii,  China.  (Tursrvm,  S.  Europe,  dtiandraiiaii.). 
Ginlnim,  Chin.1.    glamtrala,  Csucatiu.    tmft/MJri, 
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Asia  Minor.  Gnidium^  S.  Europe,  involucrata^  India. 

jasminea^  Greece.  Jezoinsis^  Japan.  Kuuiana^  Japan. 

Laurecla,    Europe,      iituarifolia,    Syria.      Mazeli^ 

Japan.    Mezertum^    Europe    and   N.   Asia,     odora^ 

iapan.  oUoidtSy  S.  Eur.  Asia  Minor,  ptndula^ 
lurma.  ^etnta,  Tyrol.  pcHtica^  Asia  Minor,  pstudth 
metertum^  Japan.  Rodriguexi^  Minora.  Roumea^ 
China,  sen'cea,  S.  Eur.  and  Asia  Minor.  Sophia^ 
Asia,  striata^  S.  Europe.  tanpttUa^  China,  ienui- 
fiora^  Ins.  Timor,    trijtora^  China. 

DAPHNIPHYLLUM.  —  Evergreen 
shrubs  of  fine  effect  of  foliage  and  little 
beauty  of  flower.  1).  Glaucescens  grows  well 
in  the  home  counties  so  far  as  tried,  espe- 
cially at  Lyndhurst  in  Sussex,  the  leaves 
over  6in.  long,  and  glaucous  underneath, 
the  flowers  small,  in  the  autumn  ;  but  the 
habit  is  so  fine  wherever  evergreens  are 
cared  for  that  this  will  be  worth  growing  at 
least  in  the  southern  and  warmer  counties. 
The  other  species  known  is  I),  josoenses. 
It  is  a  much  dwarfer  plant,  and  is  an  under 
shrub  in  the  forests  of  Yezo.  These  plants 
seem  to  be  hardy  enough  in  the  Southern 
districts  of  Britain,  but  may  require  a  little 
care  to  establish.  Rich  as  we  are  in  ever- 
green plants  in  Britain,  these  are  distinct 
enough  to  take  a  good  place. 

DABLINGTONIA  {Califomian 
Pitcher-plant), — A  most  singular  plant, 
resembling  the  Sarracenias,  but  very  dis- 
tinct :  the  leaves  of  />.  californica  rise  to  a 
height  of  2  ft.  or  more,  are  hollow,  and 
form  a  curiously  shaped  hood,  from  which 
hang  two  ribbon-like  appendages,  the 
hood  often  a  crimson-red,  and  the  flowers 
are  almost  as  curious.  This  remarkable 
plant  is  found  to  grow  in  our  climate  if 
care  be  taken  with  it ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  more  interesting  plant 
for  a  sheltered  bog  garden.  It  is  less 
trouble  out-of-doors  than  under  glass ; 
indeed,  it  only  requires  a  moderately  wet 
bog  in  a  light  spongy  soil  of  fibrous  peat 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  A  place 
should  be  selected  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
in  an  artificial  bog  or  in  any  moist  place, 
and  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight,  but  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds  of  early  spring  when  they  are 
throwing  up  their  young  leaves.-  They 
require  frequent  watering  in  dry  seasons, 
unless  they  are  in  a  naturally  wet  spot. 
When  they  become  large  they  develop 
side  shoots,  which,  if  taken  off  and  potted, 
soon  make  good  plants.  The  plant  is 
also  raised  from  seed,  but  this  requires 
several  years. 

DATtSCA.— Z>.  cannabina  is  a  tall  and 
graceful  herbaceous  perennial  fi-om  4  to  7 
ft.  high,  the  long  stems  clothed  with  large 
pinnate  leaves,  yellowish-green  flowers 
appearing  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
The  male  plant  is  very  strong  and  grace- 
ful in  habit :  the  female  remains  green 


much  longer  than  the  male ;  when  it   is 
laden  with  fruit,  each  shoot  droops  grace- 
fully, and  the  plant  should  be  included  in 
any  selection  of  hardy  plants  of  good  form. 
Seed  will  be  found  the  best  way  to  increase 
it,  and  would  secure  plants  of  both  sexes. 
The  border  is  not  its  place ;  it  is,  above 
most  other  plants,  suited  for  the  grassy 
margin  of  an  irregular  shrubber>',  and  will 
be  all  the  more  effective  if  planted  on  a 
•grassy  slope,  where  its  deep-seeking  roots 
will  soon  defy  the  most  protracted  drought. 
DATURA  {Thorn  Apple).— ^Xanxs  of 
the  Nightshade  family,  including  several 
handsome  garden  plants  that  well  deser\-e 
cultivation.     Being  natives  of  Mexico  and 
similar  countries,   none  are  hardy,    but 
owing  to  rapid  growth  some  succeed  well 
if  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals,  and  make 
effective  plants  in  a  short  season.     The 
best  are  :  D.  ceratocaula,  from  2  to  3  ft. 
high,   with   large,   scented,    trumpet-like 
flowers,  often  6  in.  in  length,  and  4  or  5  in. 
across,  white,  tinged  with  violet-purple, 
expanding  in  the  afternoon  and  closing 
on  the  following  morning.     D.  fastuosa 
is  a    handsome    species,    having    white 
blossoms  smaller    than    the    preceding; 
there  is  a  fine  variety  of  it  with  the  tube 
of  the  flower  violet  and  the  inside  white. 
The  most  striking  forms  of  this  species 
bear  "double"  flowers,  the  primary  corolla 
having  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third 
corolla  arising  from  its  tube,  all  being 
perfectly  regular  in  form,  and  often  being 
parti-coloured,  as   in   the  single  variety 
with  violet  flowers.     D.  fastuosa  Huberi- 
ana  of  the  seed  catalogues,  and  several 
varieties  of  it  that  are  offered,  arc    re- 
puted to  be  hybrids  of  this  species  with 
the  dwarf  D  chlorantha  flore-pleno  or  D. 
humilis  flava  of  the  gardens  ;•  but  although 
they  offer  a  greater  variety  of  colour, 
they  are  less  hardy  than  the  older  forms 
just  described,  and  appear  to  require  a 
warmer  climate  for  their  complete  de- 
velopment.    D.  meteloides  is  a  handsome 
Mexican  plant,  called  in  gardens  Wright's 
Datura.     Isolated  specimens  of  it  have  a 
fine  aspect  in  sunny  but  sheltered  nooks. 
It  is  from  3  to  4  ft.  high,   has  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  blooms  from  the 
middle  of  July  till  frost  sets  in,  the  flowers 
white,  tinged  with  mauve  ;  from  4  to  6  in. 
across,  showy  and  sweet,  but  the  leaves 
emit  a  disagreeable  odour.    Besides  these 
there  are  other  kinds  in  cultivation,  such 
as   D.   fero3(   and   quercifolia,  but  those 
described  are  the  finest.    Fresh  seeds  are 
readily  raised   in  an  ordinar>'  hot-bed  ; 
the  young  plants  while  small  should  be 
pricked  out  singly  in  pots,  and   finally 
planted   out    where   they   are  to   stand. 
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They  need  ample    space  for   their   full      came  round  the  growth  would  be  stronger. 


growth,  and   should  be  ^xovin  in  lighi 

The  plants  hitherto  known  as  Brug- 
mansia  arc  now  considered  to  belong  to 
Datura, 

They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  soon 
make  large    plants.    The    best   way  of 


When  in  a  house  either  in  tubs  o 
border,  an  annual  pruning  should  be  given 
early  in  the  spring,  and  they  should  be 
kept  within  bounds.  Under  glass  the 
chief  enemy  is  green-fly,  but  fumigaticjn 
soon  disposes  of  this.  For  the  open 
border  of  a  large  house  a  few  standards 


growing  is  as  standards,  so  that  iheir  long 
••-    -        ay  be  belter  seen.     In 

)  sheltered  but  sunny 
position  should  be  chosen.  The  plants 
may  be  safely  put  out  about  the  end  of 
May  in  good  warm  soil.  It  would  be 
best  to  pot  ihem  into  large  pots  or  cubs, 
and  turn  ihem  out  of  these,  as  thus  treated 
ihey)  would  not  die  back  so  far  in  the 
winter,  and   when  planting   time  again 


with  stems  3  ft.  or  so  in  height  make  a. 
grand  show.  Their  propagation  is  simply 
the  young  shoots  being  merely  taken  on 
in  spring  and  struck  in  a  gentle  heat,  one 
cutting  in  a  small  pot.  Grow  them  on  as 
fast  as  possible,  keeping  them  to  the  one 
stem  until  of  good  height.  They  will 
yield  a  few  flowers  the  first  autumn  when 
planted  out,  but  as  they  get  older  they 
flower  more  profusely,  the  growth  being 
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less  luxuriant.  When  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  they  are  best  as  centre  plants 
to  fairly  large  beds,  with  a  carpet  of  dwarf 
things  under  them.  They  should  not  be 
smothered  up,  the  example  of  D.  cor- 
nigera  (Brugmansia  Knighti)  in  the  illus- 
tration being  an  instance  of  good  effect 
when  not  overcrowded.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  varieties,  with  many  large 
handsome  double  flowers.  It  is  more 
robust  and  compact  in  growth  than 
other  kinds,  its  leaves  too  of  a  darker 
green.  D.  suaveolens,  another  good 
white  variety,  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  its 
flowers  being  perhaps  larger  than  those 
of  D.  comigera,  but  single.  I),  san- 
guinea  has  flowers  of  a  deep  orange- 
yellow  tinged  with  green  towards  the 
base  ;  it  does  not  flower  quite  so  freely  as 
the  white  kinds,  but  should  be  ^rown  for 
its  distinct  character.  There  is  also  a 
double  yellow  variety  of  D.  chlorantha, 
which  is  free-flowering  and  well  worth 
growing,  being  pleasing  in  pots. 

Some  years  ago,  at  Nuneham  Park, 
Oxford,  D.  suaveolens  was  used  with  good 
effect  in  the  flower  garden  during  summer 
and  autumn.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  gardener, 
used  to  raise  plants  annually  by  striking 
cuttings  in  autumn  in  bottom  heat.  They 
were  potted  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  kept 
growing  gently  in  a  warm  greenhouse  all 
through  the  winter.  About  the  end  of 
February  they  were  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  about  55^,  when  they  were 
encouraged  to  grow  freely.  As  soon  as 
the  roots  appeared  above  the  surface, 
liquid  manure  and  sometimes  a  top- 
dressing  of  old  cow  manure  were  given. 
They  were  kept  growing  on  in  this  way 
until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  were 
2i  ft.  high,  after  which  they  were  gradually 
hardened  off*,  and  during  a  dull  time  taken 
out-of-doors,  placed  in  a  sheltered  comer, 
and  screened  from  the  sun  before  being 
planted  out.  Out-of-doors  the  plants 
flowered  freely,  and  gave  off"  a  sweet 
perfume  during  the  evenings  in  July  and 
August. 

Species. — Z).  arborca^  S.  America,  cerato- 
caula^  tropical  America,  chlorantha.  comtgetay 
Mexico,  discolor^  Mexico,  dubia.  ert'nacea, 
Brazil.  fasttiosa  ferox,  China,  floribunda^ 
S.  America,  inemiis,  Abyssinia.  Leichhardti^ 
Australia.  Metely  tropical  countries,  vteteloidesy 
W.  America,  vticrocarpa,  nigra,  Malaya. 
pracox,  qutrcifoHay  Mexico,  saiigtnnea,  S. 
America,  scattdensy  Brazil.  Stramonium, 
common  everywhere.  suaveolens,  Mexico. 
trapezia,  India. 

Davidia  involucrata.-— A  remarkable 
tree  from  the  mountains  of  central  China, 
where  the  winters  are  severe,  so  that  it 
may    prove  hardy    in   this  country.     It 


belongs  to  the  Dogwood  family,  and  the 
large  white  bracts  are  more  showy  than 
the  flowers.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Henry 
as  a  large  tree,  bearing    thousands    of 
flowers,  which  are  most  peculiar.     Inside 
a  pair  of  white  bracts  about  the  size  of 
the  hand  is  a  head  of  red-anthered  sta- 
mens, and  a  tree  in  full  flower  is  a  mar- 
vellous   sight,    owing    to    the   alternate 
white  and  green   caused    by  the   large 
bracts  intermingling  with  the  leaves.     It 
will  be  some  time  before  its  value  for  our 
islands  is  known,  and  at  flrst  it  should  be 
planted  in  open  soils  and   in   the   best 
positions   among  the    choice  trees   and 
shrubs. 

DECAISNEA.— Curious  ailanthus-likc 
shrubs,  natives  of  mountain  uoods,  China 
and  India  ;  as  yet  little  known  in  our 
country  but  deserving  of  a  place,  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  obtained,  among  rare  and 
beautiful  shrubs.  The  leaves  of  D.  Far- 
j;^esi  are  pinnate  and  the  flowers  not 
showy,  but  the  fruits  become  an  attractive 
blue  in  autumn.  Until  more  common, 
cultivate  in  open  free  soil  and  sheltered 
places. 

DECUMABIA.— Two  species  of  this 
interesting  genus  are  in  cultivation  ;  both 
are  hardy,  and  useful  climbers  for  walls 
and  buildings.  D.  barbara,  a  native  of 
Carolina,  where  it  is  found  in  shady 
places  along  the  margins  of  s>vamps,  is 
a  very  elegant  plant.  The  branches 
cling  to  the  v/all  by  small  rootlets* 
as  in  the  Ivy,  and  when  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will  are  very  grotesque,  ascend- 
ing trees  or  walls  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  requiring  no  nailing  and  little 
attention.  The  flowers  are  in  large 
bunches  in  May  and  June,  pure  white  and 
fragrant, resembling  Hydrangea.  D.  sinen- 
sis is  a  native  of  Central  China,  and  a 
beautiful  hardy  species.  It  is  a  climber, 
and  was  found  by  Dr.  Henry  covering 
the  cliffs  of  the  Ichang  Gorge  with 
clusters  of  fragrant  white  flowers. 

DELPHINIUM  {Larkspur).  —  Few 
plants  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  garden  as  these  fine  plants  of  the 
Crou-foot  Order.  There  are  in  cultivation 
many  species,  both  annual  and  perennial, 
but  the  most  important  are  the  tall  hybrid 
perennials,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties  with  a  wonderful  range  of  lovely 
colour.  They  are  very  valuable  for  their 
great  variety  in  height,  from  i  to  lo  ft.  ; 
tor  their  greater  variety  in  shades  of 
colour,  which  range  from  almost  scarlet 
to  pure  white,  from  the  palest  and  most 
chaste  lavender  up  through  every  con- 
ceivable shade  of  blue  to  deep  indigo  ; 
and  for  the  variety  of  size  and  form  of 
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their  individual  blooms,  some  of  which 
are  single,  some  semi-double,  and  some 
perfectly  double,  and  alt  set  on  spikes 
ranging  from  i  to  6  ft.  in  lengih.  About 
a  dozen  sptecies  have  given  rise  lo  the 
cultivated  varieties,  ihe  chief  species 
being  D.  grandiilorum,  fonnosum,  lasio- 
stachyum,  cheilanthum,  elatum,  and  pere- 
grinum. 


Dtlphinium. 

Culture  and  Position.— The  com- 
binations in  which  they  can  be  placed  are 
numerous.  They  are  splendid  objects  in 
various  positions,  and  may  be  used  in 
various  ways — in  the  mixed  border,  in 
masses  or  groups  in  one  or  several  colours, 
or  associated  with  other  flowering  plants 
or  with  shrubs.  Perennial  Larkspurs 
thrive  in  almost  any  situation  or  soil ; 
they  are  easily  increased,  and  are  quite 
hardy.      A  deep  friable  loam,  enriched 


I  with  rotten   manure,  is  a  good  soil  for 

them,  but  they  will  grow  well  in  a  hot 

sandy  soil  if  it  be  heavily  manured  and 

watered.     Every  three  or  four  years  they 

should  be  replanted  and  divided,  and  this 

js  best  done  in  spring,  just  a£  (hey  are 

I   starting  into  growth,  or  in  summer  ;  if  it 

I  is  done  in  summer,  cut  down  the  plants 

I  intended  for  division,  and  let  them  remain. 

for  a  week  or  ten  days   until   ihey  start 

I  afresh  ;  then  carefully  divide  and  replant 

them,  shading  and  watering  until  ihey 

I   are  established.     Late  autumn  division  is 

,   not  advisable.    Delphiniums  can  be  made 

to  bloom  for  several  months  by  continually 

cutting  off  the  spikes  immediately  after 

I   they  have  done  flowering,      [f  the  central 

i  spike  be  removed,  the  side  shoots  will 

I  flower,  and  by  thus  cutting  off  the  old 

,  flowers  before  they  form  seeds  we  cause 

I  fresh  shoots  to  issue  from  the  base,  and  to- 

keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom.    Another 

plan  is  to  let  the  shoots  remain  intact 

I   until  all  have  nearly  done   flowering,  and 

I  then  to  cut  the  entire  plant  to  the  ground, 

.  when  in  about  three  weeks  there  will  be  a 

fresh  bloom.     In  this  case,  however,  to- 

I  keep  the  plants  from  becoming  exhausted, 

I  they  must    have    a    heavy   dressing    of 

I  manure  or  manure-water.    Top.dressings 

keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist,  give  the  plants 

a  healthier  growth,  increase  the  number 

and  improve  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  good 
kinds  :  Single  FurrV/iM.— Belladonna, 
Hendersoni,  Cambridge,  Granville,  Gloire 
de  St.  Mande,  Barlowi,  versicolor. 
Coronet,  magnificum.  Lavender,  pul- 
chrum,  formosum,  hlacinum.  Celestial, 
Madame  Hock,  mesoleucum  superbum. 
Defiance,  and  Attraction.  The  grower 
should  consult  his  own  taste,  and  raise 
seedlings  of  his  own,  taking  care  to  have 
a  good  stock  of  the  standard  varieties  he 
likes  best.  Double  Varieties.— iAa.Aa.nie 
E.  Geny,  Madame  Henri  Jacotot,  Madame 
Richalet,  Pompon  Brilliant,  Roi  Leopold, 
Hermann  Stenger,  Claire  Courant, 
George  Taylor,  Roncevaux,  Le  XlXe. 
Siicie,  Keteleeri,  Prince  of  Wales,  General 
Ulrich,  Arc  en  Cie],  Sphere,  Michael 
Angelo,  Delight,  Glynn,  Barlowi  vittatum. 
Star,  Perfectum  novum,  Triomphe  de 
Ponioise,  Pompon  de  Tirlemont,  Victor 
Lemoine,  Trophrfe,  Madame  Henri 
Galolal,  Louis  Figuier,  Azureuni  plenum, 
and  Madame  Ravillana.  The  beautiful 
'  old  D.  grandiflorum  fi.-pl.,  another  double 
variety,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
'  border  plants. 

The  best  of  the  numerous  perennial 

species  distinct  from  the  hybrids  are — D. 

'  cashmerianum,  with    flowers    nearly    as 
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large  as  those  of  D.  formosuin,  and  wiih  ' 
stems  about  15  in.  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  I  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  usually  of  ' 
a  light  blue-purple,  but  they  vary  in  shade 
to  mauve  and  dark  blue,  and  <ire  produced 
in  terminal  corymbs  of  six  or  more.  D. 
cashmerianum  is  well  suited  for  the 
border  or  for  a  large  rockery  ;  in  either 
case  perfect  drainage  is  essential,  and 
this  is  best  allained  in  rock-garden 
culture.  lis  branches  have  a  prostrate 
habit,  apparently  adapting  it  to  such  con- 
ditions. It  is  best  increased  from  seed. 
D.  cardinale  is  a  beautiful  species  of  tall 


nial,  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
tinues  to  flower  ihrou;;hi 
till  late  in  autumn.  It  is  suited  for  borders 
and  beds.  D.  nudicaule  has  scarlet 
blossoms,  a  dwarf,  compact,  branching 
growth,  a  hardy  constitution,  and  a  free 
blooming  habit,  I  to  3  ft.  high.  The 
flowers  are  in  loose  spikes,  each  blossom 
being  about  I  in.  in  length;  the  colour 
varies  from  light  scarlet  10  a  shade  verging 
closely  on  crimson,  and  when  seen  in  the 
open  air,  especially  in  sunshine,  datiles 
the  eye  by  its  brilliancy.  D.  nudicaule  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  c 


};rowlh,  having  bright -scarlet  flowers,  like   j 
those  of  D.  nudicaule.     It  blossoms  later  | 
in  summer,  and  continues  longer  in  flower 
than  D.  nudicaule,  oiving   in  part  to  its 
slower  development,  ll  is  a  most  desirable 
plant,   and    as   hardy    as    D.    nudicaule.   1 
Seedlings  will  probably  not  flower  till  the  . 
second   season.     In   very    damp    soil    it 
would  be  prudent  in  winter  to  protect  the 
root   with  a  hand-light  or   inverted   pot.   ' 
D.  chinense  is  distinct  from  other  Lark-  : 
spurs,  and  is  neat  and  rather  dwarf  in 
growth,  having  finely  cut  feathery  foliage, 
and    freely    producmg    spikes    of    large   \ 
blossoms,  usually  of  a  rich  blue-purple,  j 
white.     It  is  agood  peren- 


so  early  chat  it  may  almost  be  termed  a 
spring  flower,  but  it  may  be  liad  in  bloom 
during  several  of  the  summer  months, 
and  is  handsome  for  warm  borders.  .■Xl- 
though  somewhat  apt  to  damp  off  on  level 
ground,  it  is  a  perennial  on  raised  ground, 
and  keeps  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  It 
is  as  easy  to  raise  from  seed  as  other 
Larkspurs.  A  tall  variety  of  nudicaule 
is  called  elalius. 

The  Annual  Larkspurs.— In  these 
hardy  annuals  there  is  also  a  wealth  of 
beauty  for  the  summer  garden,  and  we 
have  a  host  of  beautiful  sorts  with  a  wide 
range  of  colour.  There  is  great  diversity 
too  in  the  habit  of  growth,  some  being  as 
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dwarf  as  a  Hyacinth,  others  3  or  4*  ft. 
high,  others  with  a  branching  habit  re- 
sembling a  candelabrum.     The  species 


which  have  given  rise  to  these  varieties 
are  D.  Ajacis  (Rocket  Larkspur)  and  D. 
Cnnsolida.  D.  Ajacis  has  the  flowers  in 
long  loose  spikes  forming  an  erect  and 


spreading  panicle,  the  stem  vigorous  with 
open  spreading  branches.  All  the  varieties 
of  the  Rocket  Larkspur  may  be  arranged 
in  three  great  groups  :  1.  D.  Ajacis 
majus  (large  Larkspur). — The  stem  of  this 
is  single,  and  varies  in  height,  from  3  to 
4  ft.  6  in.  ;  the  flowers  double,  in  a  long, 
single,  and  compact  spike,  generally 
rounded  off  at  the  extremity.  This  kind 
has  given  the  following  varieties — white, 
flesh-coloured,  rose,  mauve  or  puce- 
coloured,  pale  violet,  violet,  ash-coloured, 
claret,  and  brown,  a.  D.  Ajacis  minus 
(dwarf  Larkspur). — The  stem  of  this  is 
from  20  to  24  in.  in  height,  and  is  even 
shorter  when  the  plant  is  sown  thickly  or 
in  dry  or  poor  soils.  The  flowers  are  very 
double,  and  in  a  single  well. furnished 
spike,  usually  c^'lindrical,  and  rounded  ofl^ 
at  the  extremity,  but  rarely  tapering. 
The  principal  varieties  are — white, 
mother-of-pearl,  flesh  colour,  rose,  mauve, 
fate  mauve,  peach  blossom,  light  violet, 
violet,  blue-violet,  pale  blue,  ash-gray, 
brown,  light  brown,  white  striped  with 
rose,  white  striped  with  gray,  rose  and 
white,  and  flax-coloured  and  white.  3. 
D.  Ajacis  hyacinth iflorum  (dwarf  Hya- 
cinth-flowered Larkspur),- -The  \'arieties 
of  this  group  have  been  raised  in  Belgium 
and  Germany.  They  do  not  differ  from 
other  kinds  in  form  of  flower,  but  only  in 
the  spike  on  which  the  flowers  are  set, 
being  more  tapering,  and  the  flowers 
farther  apart  than  those  of  the  two  pre- 
viously mentioned  groups.  There  is  a 
strain  called  the  tall  Hyacinth  Larkspur. 
Other  strains  mentioned  in  catalogues 
are  the  Ranunculus- flowered  (ranunculi- 
florum)  and  the  Stock-flowered,  both  of 
which  are  worth  cultivating. 

D.  Consolida  {Branched  Larkspur). — 
This  species  has  branching  stems  and 
beautiful  violet-blue  flowers  hung  on 
slender  stalks,  and  coming  later  than 
those  of  D.  Ajacis.  It  embraces  sevctal 
varieties,  both  single  and  double,  all  of 
which  may  be  reproduced  from  seed. 
The  principal  sorts  are  white,  flesh  colour, 
red,  lilac,  violet,  flaxen,  and  variegated. 
The  varieties  especially  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion are  candelabrum,  bearing  pyramidal 
spikes  of  flowers  of  various  colours  ;  and 
the  Emperor  varieties,  of  symmetrical 
bushy  habit,  which  form  compact  and 
well-proportioned  specimens,  i\  ft.  high 
by  3j  ft.  in  circumference,  doubleness  of 
flowers  possessing  great  constancy.  There 
are  three  colours— viz.  dark  blue,  tri- 
coloured,  and  red-striped.  In  D.  tricolor 
elegans  the  flowers  ore  rose-coloured, 
streaked  with  blue  or  purple,  and  about 
3  ft.  high. 
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Culture. — Annual  Larkspurs  should 
be  sown  where  they  are  to  remain  at  any 
time  after  February  when  the  weather 
permits — usually  in  March  and  April. 
They  may  also  be  sown  in  September 
and  October,  and  even  later  when  the 
grpund  is  not  frozen,  but  the  produce  of 
winter  sowing  is  liable  to  be  devoured 
by  slugs  and  grubs.  The  sowing  may  be 
made  either  broadcast  or  in  rows  4  in.  to 
8  in.  apart,  and  the  plants  should  stand 
4  in.  or  5  in.  asunder.  The  branching 
varieties  may  be  sown  in  reserve  beds, 
and  in  March  when  about  12  in.  or  16  in. 
high  should  be  transferred  to  the  flowxr 
beds,  lifted  carefully  with  balls  of  earth 
round  the  roots,  so  that  they  may  not 
suffer.  These  branching  varieties  are 
well  suited  for  the  garden,  either  in 
masses  of  one  colour  or  of  various 
colours.  They  may  be  planted  in  borders 
or  among  shrubs  thinly  planted.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  class  is  that 
it  flowers  earlier  and  longer  than  the 
dwarf  Larkspur — that  is  to  say,  it  flowers 
throughout  the  summer,  and,  according 
to  the  period  of  sowing,  from  the  end  of 
June  or  July  to  September,  and  even  to 
October  if  the  flower-stems  that  have  shed 
their  blossoms  be  cut  off".  They  succeed, 
moreover,  in  the  driest  calcareous  soils, 
and  even  upon  the  declivities  of  hills. 
By  pinching,  dwarf  plants  useful  under 
certain  circumstances  may  be  obtained. 
Seed  should  be  taken  only  from  flowers 
perfectly  double  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
single-flowered  plants  should  be  carefully 
weeded  out.  Larkspurs  are  at  their  best 
in  June  and  July ;  they  bloom  almost 
anywhere,  especially  in  dry  localities,  and 
do  not  require  much  attention.  They  look 
well  whether  they  are  all  of  one  colour,  or 
of  all  the  colours  mixed,  and,  by  separ- 
ately using  varieties  possessing  different 
colours,  striking  contrasts  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

DENTABIA.    See  Cardamink. 

Bendromecon  rigidum  {Shrubby 
Poppy). — A  half-shrubby  poppy  wort  from 
the  mountains  near  St.  Barbara,  bearing 
flowers  in  summer.  It  should  be  planted 
in  a  sandy  loam  in  warm  positions  :  seed. 

DE8F0KTAINEA.— In  favoured  gar- 
dens along  the  southern  coast  and  in  other 
mild  parts  D.  spinosa^  a  very  beautiful 
evergreen  shrub  from  Chili,  can  be  grown 
and  flowered  out-of-doors.  1 1  is  of  moderate 
growth,  having  foliage  very  much  like  the 
Holly,  and  handsome  flowers  in  the  form 
of  a  tube  of  bright  scarlet  tipped  with 
yellow.  It  usually  flowers  about  the  end 
of  summer,  and  in  some  parts  of  Devon- 
shire it  blooms  profusely,  thriving  in  a 


light    loamy  soil,   and  even   round     the 
coasts  as  far  as  the  north  of  Ireland,  but 
once  a  few  miles  from  the  protection   of 
the  sea  air  it  ceases  to  thrive  and  perishes* 
and  is  therefore  only  of  value  in    ver>' 
favoured  places. 

DESMODITJM   {Tick    Trefoil).   —  A 
few  of  the  North  American  species   are 
cultivated,  but  their  weedy  appearance 
prevents  their  general  culture.    These  are 
D.  canadense,  marilandicum,  and  Dilleni, 
all  from  2  to  4  ft.  high,  with  slender  stems, 
terminated  by  dense  racemes  of  small 
purplish  flowers.     D.  penduliflorum   is  a 
really  pretty  shrub,  and  hardy  if  the  stems 
are  annually  cut    down,   with    graceful 
shoots,  bearing  along  their  upper  portions 
numerous  rich  violet-purple  blossoms  in 
September.     It  is  the  name  by  which  the 
beautiful   Lespedeza  bicolor  is  generally 
known.      It  is  a  slender  shrub,  graceful 
when  in  flower,  6  ft.  or  more  in  height,, 
bearing  drooping  racemes  of  small  Pea- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  carmine-purple  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,and  hardy 
enough  for  open-aif  culture  except  in  cold 
districts.     It  makes  a  good  wall  shrub. 

DEDTZIA.  —  Hardy,  summer-leafing 
shrubs  of  high  value  for  the  garden,  re- 
quiring no  special  attention,  and  of  varied 
character,  owing  to  hybrids  having  been 
raised  by  M.  Lemoine  and  others,  and 
species  newly  introduced  from  China. 
These  shrubs  deserve  a  better  fate  than 
that  of  the  common  shrubbery,  mixed  up 
with  all  sorts  of  things  of  different  natures 
and  sizes,  and  should  be  grouped  by  them- 
selves. They  thrive  in  ordinary'  soils,  and 
when  pruned  should  not  be  reduced  to 
mopheadedness  by  cutting  back,  but  only 
old  and  exhausted  wood  should  be  cut 
out,  the  natural  forms  of  the  plants 
being  kept.  It  is  better  not  to  prune  at 
all  than  to  pack  them  into  ugly  shapes. 
They  ought  to  have  a  good  position  among 
choice  shrubs  On  banks  or  on  masses. 

D.  corymbiflora. — Forms  a  shrub  from 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  the  young  shoots  erect 
and  clothed  with  bronzy  green  bark.  The 
mature  growths  of  the  previous  year  carr>' 
massive  clusters  of  white  flowers,  with 
often  from  50  to  100  buds  and  expanded 
blooms  opening  in  summer.  Though  a 
promising  shrub  in  some  parts  of  France, 
it  in  this  country  appears  to  be  too  tender 
to  prove  valuable.  This  is  the  D.  corym- 
bosa  of  gardens,  and  D.  sctchuensis  of 
Franchet.    China. 

D.  crenata. — Reaches  a  height  of  6- 
feet  to  10  feet,  the  flowers  in  erect  thyrses,. 
each  flower  composed  of  five  pointed 
petals.  Chief  among  its  varieties  are  D. 
crenata^flore  punices^  whose  double  white 
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flowers  are  shaded  with  rosy-purple  on 
Ihe  exterior :  albii  plena,  ciiruUdissima 
plena,  and  Pride  of  Rochester,  for  the 
three  are  almost  if  not  quite  identical  ; 
Wuicreri,  white,  flushed  with  rosy-lilac 
on  the  outside  ;  and  Wellsii,  a  double 
white  flower,  but  in  habit  quite  dilTerent 
from  the  other  white  forms. 

D  discolor. — The  true  plant  is  a 
charming  little  shrub,  with  arching  wand- 
like shootsof  3  feet  to  3  feel,  crowded  from 
base  to  tip  with  clusters  of  rose-flushed 
white  flowers,  each  three-quarters  of  an 


in  erect  panicles,  white,  with  a  rosy  flush 
on  the  outer  petals  and  buds. 

D.  discolor  grandiflora.— In  this  the 
influence  of  D.  gracilis  is  shown  in  the 
long  leaves  borne  upon  stiffly  erect  shoots. 
The  flower  panicles  are  longer  than  in 
D.  purpurasccns,  and  the  rosy- timed 
flowers  themselves  larger,  covering  Ihe 
stems  throughout  their  length. 

D.  gracifia.— Between  this  and  D. 
discolor  purpurascens,  M.  Lemoine  has 
raised  a  number  of  hybrids,  two  of  which 
have  been  just  dealt  with.   The  following. 


inch  across.  Ai  present  a  rare  plant,  D. 
cUscolor  is  represented  in  our  gardens  by 
the  variety  purpurascens,  which  is  a  more 
vigorous  plant  than  the  wild  form,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  3  feet  to  4  feet,  with  slender 
rounded  stems  of  a  broniy-Rreen  or  red 
■  colour,  covered  with  little  starry  scales. 
The  flowers,  six  to  eight  in  a  cluster,  are 
rosy-purple  on  the  outside,  showing  within 
as  a  pretty  flush  ;  the  buds  are 


D.  discolor  floribnnda.— The  other 
parent  of  this  was  l).  gracilis,  but  it  shows 
more  of  the  influence  of  D.  discolor.  It 
forms  a  somewhat  erect-growing  little 
shrub  that  flowers  freely  ;  the  blossoms 


however,  of  the  same  parentage,  are  so 
much  more  nearly  related  to  D.  gracilis 
that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  varie- 
ties of  that  well-known  species. 

D.  gracilis  rosea. — A  dense  shrub  a 
yard  or  more  in  height,  hardy,  and  free- 
flowering.  Its  growth  is  erect,  with  small 
narrow  leaves,  and  upright  sprays  of  open 
bell-shaped  flowers,  rosy-grey  on  the  out- 
side and  soft  carmine  wilhin. 

D.  gracilis  venoBta. — A  medium-sized 
kind  with  narrow,  pointed  leaves  and 
snow-white  flowers,  crisped  at  the  edges. 

D.  gracilis  campannlata.— This  is 
taller  than  the  others  of  its  class,  and 
bears  long  sprays  of  large  milk-white 
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flowers,  which  are  b«ll-shaped  and  borne 
on  dark  coloured  stems. 

p.  gracilu  CArmmsft.— The  flowers  of 
this  arc  pale  rose  in  colour,  with  carmine 
tinted  buds. 

D.  gncllia  exlmi«.— Comes  nearest 
to  D.  gracilis.,  its  brown  stems  being 
covered  with  leaves  of  a  dark  broniy- 
grecn,  flower-heads  rounded  and  erect, 
the  expanded  blooms  frilled  at  the  edges, 
pale  rose  on  the  outside,  and  milk-white 
within. 

D.  kalBli«fl(H:&.— A   hybrid  3  feet  to 


containing  about  fifteen  flowers.  D.  Le- 
mointi  is  largely  grown  for  forcing,  and 
so  treated  it  is  a  delightful  shrub,  but  out- 
of-doors,  in  many  districts  at  least,  the 
spring  frosts  often  injure  the  blossoms. 

D.  Lemoinei  Snowb&lL— Nearer  to 
D.  parviflora  than  its  olher  parent,  the 
flowers  of  this  are  mostly  borne  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches  in  compact  rounded 
heads.  Individually  they  are  of  great 
substance,  with  wavy  petals,  and  in  colour 
creamy-white,  relieved  by  stamens  and 
disc  of  pale  yellow. 


4  feet  high,  flowering  towards  the  end 
of  May  in  spreading  clusters  of  a  pale 
silverj'-rose  colour,  deepening  towards 
the  edges  of  the  waved  petals.  The  out- 
side of  the  petals  and  the  buds  are  of  a 
bright  rose-lake  tint,  while  the  peculiarity 
to  which  the  plant  owes  iis  name  is  the 
ring  nf  petal-like  stamens  forming  a  raised 
disc  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

D.  LemoiueL— A  hybrid,  between  D. 
parviflora  and  D.  gracilis.  In  habit  it  is 
about  midway  between  its  parents,  and 
forms  a  rather  upright  growing  shrub, 
with  elongated  clusters  of  blossoms,  each 


D.  Lemoinei  Avaluiche.— In  this  the 
stems  are  densely  clothed  with  small  dark 
green  leaies  and  a  profusion  of  croivded 
floiier  clusters,  whose  weight  causes  the 
stems  to  arch  over  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
The  flowers  arc  of  medium  size,  and  it  is 

D.  Lemoinei  Apple  Blosaom.  —  An 

erectshrub,  ifeel high, laden  with  rounded 
clustersofio  to  30  flowers,  springing  erect 
from  everj' joint.  The  petals  fold  back 
prettily,  w  ith  margins  fringed  and  waved, 
passing  from  rose  in  ihe  bud  to  blush- 
pink,  becoming  white  when  fully  expanded. 
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D.  Lemoinei  BosebalL—A  counterpart 
of  the  last,  save  in  the  flowers,  which, 
opening  towards  the  end  of  May,  are  of  a 
bluish-pink  with  yellow  stamens,  the  red 
Hush  deepening  at  the  edges  and  on  tl:e 


clusters  of  this  open  early  in  June,  the 
bloomseach  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide 
and  of  snowy  whiteness,  save  for  the  pale 
yellow  stamens.  From  the  period  at  which 
it  flowers  this  forms  a  valuable  succession 
to  those  just  named,  while,  in  addition,  it 
is  perfectly-  hardy. 

D.  paxvifloni. — This  species,  which  has 
played  a  part  in  the  production  of  some 
of  the  varieties  above  named,  is  in  itself 
a  handsome  shrub  of  4  feel  10  5  feet,  its 
erect  stems  being  crowned  in  spring  by 
flattened  clusters  of  flowers,  suggestive  of 
those  of  the  Hawthorn.  The  manner  in 
which  the  bark  peels  away  in  bands  from 
the  older  stems  is  characteristic  of  this 
kind.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  proof  against   spring 

D.  scabta-— To  M.  Lemoine  we  owe 
ihe  reintroduction  of  this  scarce  shrub, 
the  true  /'.  scabrn^  a  name  often  errone- 
ously applied  in  gardens  to  D.  crenala. 
The  true  I),  scabra,  which  is  from  Japan, 
flowers  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is 
sometimes  injured  by  late  frosts.  Theshrub 
itself  is  a  rather  loose  grower,  while  the 
flowers  borne  in  spike-like  clusters  are 
each  about  half-an-inch  across  and  of 
snowy  whiteness  with  yellow  stamens. 

D.stafflinea.— A  tender  shrub  from  the 
moist  mountain  valleys  of  India,  which  ex- 
cept in  particularly  favoured  parts  of  this 
country  can  only  be  regarded  as  suitable 
for  (he  greenhouse.  The  flowers,  at  their 
besi  about  midsummer,  are  white,  and 
borne  in  compact  terminal  heads. 
-  D-  Vilmormw.— A  new  kind  of  con- 
siderable promise,  native  of  China.  It  bids 
fair  10  attain  a  height  of  5  feel  to  6  feet, 
while  the  flowers,  at  their  best  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  are  disposed  20  to  35  to- 
gether in  large  clusters,  which,  at  first 
ereci.becomeafterwardsfrom  their  weight 
partially  drooping.  This  though  charm- 
ing from  the  graceful  habit  of  the  plant 
and  its  bloom,  has  yet  to  be  tested  as  to 
its  value  in  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

DIAHTHUS  {Pink).  -  Plants  of  the 
highest  garden  value,  containing  several  of 
our  finest  families  of  hardy  flowers — the 
Carnation,  Pink,  and  Sweet  William — be- 
sides numerous  alpine  and  rock  plants  that 
are  among  the  most  charming  of  mountain 
plants  Many  of  the  species  are  planls 
(if  the  heath,  dry  meadow,   - 


Alps  ;  or  shore  plants,  such  as  the  Fringed 
Pink  (D.  superbus) ;  and,  so  far  as  our 
climate  is  concerned,  ihey  are  almost  at 
home  in  lowland  gardens.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  are  among  the  very  highest 
alpine  plants,  like  the  Glacier  Pink  and 
the  Alpine  Pink. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best 
species  for  gardens. 

D.  ^lpiIlllB  {Alpine  Pink').—k  beautiful 
and  distinct  plant,  distinguished  al  a 
glance  from  any  other  cultivated  Pink  by 
bluni-poinied  shining  green  leaves.  The 
stems  bear  in  summer  solitary  circular 
flowers,  of  deep  rose  spotted  with  crimson, 
and  when  the  plant  is  in  good  health  they 
to  hide  the  leaves.    In 


UianilLu>  Jilpinui  (Alpine  Pink). 

poor,  moist,  and  very  sandy  loam  this 
Fink  thrives  and  forms  a  dwarf  carpet, 
though  the  flower-stems  are  little  more 
than  1  in,  in  height ;  but  both  leaves  and 
stems  are  much  more  vigorous  and  tall  in 
deep,  moist  peaty  soil.  Wire-worms  cause 
its  death  more  frequently  than  unsuitable 
soil.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  fully  ex- 
posed spot,  and  carefully  guarded  against 
drought,  especially  when  recently  planted. 
It  is  not  diflicult  10  increase  from  seed, 
and  it  comes  true  ;  and  it  may  be  also 
increased  by  division.    Alps  of  Austria. 

D.  barbatns  {S-weel  William).— Om  of 
the  most  admired  of  ij'arden  flowers,  hardy 
and  vigorous ;  bearmg  a  profusion  of 
bright  flowers  which  form  sheets  of 
bloom,  the  colours  being  vivid  and  pretty, 
and  the  flowers  often  finely  and  distinctly 
marked.  What  makes  the  Sweet  William 
of  such  high  value  for  small  gardens  is  that 
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its  culture  is  so  easy,  and  it  may  be  raised 
from  seed  without  the  aid  of  glass. 

The  Sweet  William  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  and  the  old 
varieties  are  surpassed.  The  points  the 
"**  florist "  improver  aims  at  are  a  circular 
flower,  with  no  indentation  where  the 
petals  meet,  thick  in  petal,  and  with  all 
the  petals  marked'  alike,  the  colours 
meeting  each  other  in  clearly  defined  lines 
without  any  feathering  or  flushing  into 
-each  other  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  flowers, 
the  more  variety  the  better.  In  the  Sweet 
William  colours  vary,  and  they  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads — dark  and  light 
kinds.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  strain 
known  as  the  Auricula-eyed,  the  blooms 
of  which  have  a  clear  white  eye  in  a  setting 
of  red  or  purple  or  some  other  rich  dark 
colour.  Smooth-edged  flowers,  such  as 
Hunt's  strain,  have  their  admirers.  Fine, 
•evenly  rounded  trusses  are  always  present 
in  a  good  strain,  but  size  is  generally 
allied  to  high  culture.  Except  for  shows, 
however,  very  large  trusses  are  not  the 
best,  as  they  usually  need  support.  The 
flnest  strain  is  usuaJly  found  where  year 
after  year  care  has  been  exercised  in 
selecting  only  the  flnest  flowers,  with 
the  largest  trusses  and  most  varied  mark- 
ings. The  only  self-coloured  flowers  are 
those  of  pure  white,  pink,  or  crimson  ;  all 
the  others  are  parti-coloured  or  variously 
marked,  some  very  prettily  mottled,  others 
more  or  less  edged  with  white  or  pale 
pink. 

Culture. — This  is  very  simple  ;  sow 
the  seed  in  April,  in  a  well-prepared  bed 
in  a  sunny  spot,  thinning  out  the  younp: 
plants  when  they  are  large  enough,  or,  if 
a  large  stock  is  required,  planting  them 
out  about  6  in.  apart  in  good  soil.  About 
the  end  of  September  transplant  them 
to  their  permanent  quarters,  and  in  the 
following  summer  they  will  bloom.  When, 
however,  any  particular  strain  is  to  be 
rapidly  increased  the  following  plan  is  a 
good  one :  Sow  in  pots,  and  allow  the 
seedlings  to  become  a  little  drawn  and 
lanky  before  planting  out.  Plant  out  in 
light  loam,  dressed  only  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould  or  loam  from  rotted  turfs,  placing 
the  seedlings  so  that  a  few  of  the  lower 
joints  are  under  the  soil.  When  the 
blooming  stems  are  well  above  the  foliage, 
prick  in  a  dressing  of  guano  all  round 
the  plants,  give  plenty  of  water  in  dry 
^-eather,  and  a  further  slight  dressing  of 
guano  just  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
open.  The  result  will  be  vigorous  stocky 
shoots  from  the  buried  joints,  all  rooted 
and  ready  to  plant  out  as  soon  as  the 
bloom    is    over.      Sweet  Williams  may 


also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  off 
in  early  summer ;  for  the  main  stems, 
which  should  rise  for  bloom,  creep  along 
the  ground,  and  throw  up  from  every 
joint  shoots  suitable  for  cuttings ;  and  a 
little  sheaf  of  cuttings  may  be  taken  from 
the  tips  of  the  main  stems,  so  that  each 
plant  would  furnish  over  a  hundred 
cuttings. 

Double-flowered  kinds,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  desirable  except  the  double  dwarf 
magniflcus,  the  deep  velvety  crimson 
flowers  of  which  are  the  finest  among  the 
double  kinds  :  the  large  heads  of  flower 
are  numerous,  the  colour  is  rich  and 
effective,  it  is  a  dwarf,  vigorous  grower, 
and  soon  forms  a  strong  tuft. 

D.  Garyophyllus  {Carnation).— TYix^ 
beautiful  flower,  so  much  loved  in  all 
countries  where  it  can  be  ^rown  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  derived  from  a  wild  Dianthus  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Alps,  which  as 
regards  our  own  country  is  wild  on 
Norman  castles  such  as  Rochester. 
From  very  early  days  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  flower,  as  in  Dutch  pictures 
nearly  200  years  old  the  Carnation,  mostly 
in  its  striped  forms,  is  shown  in  perfection. 
Clearly  at  this  early  date  the  tendency  of 
the  flowers  to  vary  in  colour  and  markings 
was  greatly  admired.  At  a  very  early 
date  the  Carnation  was  divided  into  four 
classes — viz.  Flakes,  Bizarres,  Picotees, 
and  Painted  Ladies.  The  Flakes  had  two 
colours  only,  the  stripes  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  petals.  Bizarres  (from  the 
French,  meaning  odd  or  irregular)  were 
spotted  or  striped  with  three  distinct 
colours.  Picotees  (from  the  French, 
piquotie)  had  a  white  ground  with  addi- 
tional colours  in  spots,  giving  the  flowers 
the  appearance  of  being  dusted  with 
colour.  Painted  Ladies  had  the  under 
side  of  the  petals  white  and  the  upper 
side  red  or  purple,  so  laid  on  as  to  appear 
as  if  really  painted.  Unfortunately  this 
class  has  so  entirely  disappeared  that 
many  growers  are  not  aware  that  it 
ever  existed.  The  first  two  classes  still 
remain  unchanged ;  but  the  Picotee, 
instead  of  being  spotted,  has  the  colours 
confined  to  the  edge  of  the  petals,  and  any 
spot  on  the  ground  colour  (which  may 
be  either  white  or  yellow)  would  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  flower  as  an 
exhibition  flower. 

Another  class,  too  long  neglected,  con- 
sists of  self-coloured  kinds.  A  familiar 
type  is  the  old  crimson  Clove,  a  sweet 
and  lovely  thing,  which  may  be  had  also 
in  several  different  shades  of  self-colour. 
The  florists  of  the  old  school  did  not  pay 
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much  attention  to  self-coloured  Carnations, 
and  till  recently  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
fine  varieties.  We  may  now  have  them 
in  all  shades  of  colour.  They  combine 
hardiness  and  vigour  with  free  blooming 
and  great  effect.  For  the  flower  garden 
they  are  the  most  important.  They 
shotild  be  grown  in  bold  groups  or  simple 
masses  associated  with  Koses  or  choice 
hardy  flowers. 

The  Tree  Carnation  is  very  valuable 
as  a  pot  plant  ;  or,  if  planted  out  in  a 
greenhouse  border,  il  produces  flowers  in 
winter  and  spring,  when  none  can  be  had 
out-of-doors.  The  most  popular  of  this 
class  is  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  with 
large  cream-coloured  blossoms  and  de- 


advancement  of  Carnation  culture  in 
gardens  where  we  should  see  and  grow 
^ne  selfs  of  brilliancy  and  beauty.  As 
garden  flowers  Carnations  have  been 
badly  treated,  and  yet  there  is  no  brighter 
and  sweeter  flower  for  the  garden 
throughout  summer  and  autumn.  This 
fact  is  dawning  on  Epgllsh  raisers,  but  we 
have  had  the  greatest  success  with  fine 
French-raised  selfs  that  combine  hardi. 
ness  with  good  form  and  colour,  and,  what 
is  more  precious,  a  perpetual  blooming 
habit.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
Countess  of  Paris,  Carolus  Duran,  Colin 
dc  Hanille,  Mad  Roland,  Murillo, 
Madame  Lafausse,  Mdlle.  Rouse  lie, 
Veronica,   Jenny  Lind,   Comte  de  Mel- 
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lightfui  fragrance,  and  from  this  have 
been  obtained  sports  of  diHerent  colours  ; 
so  that,  with  these  and  other  varieties, 
there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  , 
all  colours,  from  pure  white  to  bright 
scarlet.  i 

As  a  rule,  the  choice-named  varieties  of 
Picotees  and  Carnations  for  show  are 
groH-n  in  pois,  but  we  confine  our  remarks  ' 
to  their  culture  in  thegarden,  also  treating 
of  it,  shortly,  from  the  exhibiting  florist's  ' 
point  of  view. 

A  great  number  of  people  still  think  ' 
Carnations  are  tender,  and  they  coddle 
them  up  in  frames  throughout  the  winter. 
The  florists,  too,  continue  much  in  their 
old  ways,   which    do  not    (end    to    the 


I  bourne,  and  Flora.    Of  English  kinds  the 

I  only  one  we  have  had  to  equal  the  pre- 
ceding is  Alice,  a  white  self  of  perfect 

,  form  and  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Some 
standard  kinds  of  the  present  are  :  Ketton 

'  Rose,  Purple  Emperor,  Mrs.  Muir,  Ger- 
mania,  Rose  Celestial,  Emma  Lakin,  Hebe, 
Mary  .Morris,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Ahne 
Newman.  Celia,  and  Joe  Willett. 

SoiLS.~The  soil  has  a  marked  influence 
upon  Carnations.  In  very  light  hot  soils  as 
in  Surrey  they  cannot  be  grown  well  at  all. 
They  want  a  loamy  soil,  but  as  this  varies 
in  texture  and  richness  so  the  plants  vary 
in  growth.  In  very  rich  soils  thev  are  so 
luxuriant  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  new 
plantations,  annually  destroying  the  old 
N    N 
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plants.  In  some  soils  however  they  make 
a  harder  growth,  and  stand  two  or  more 
years,   spreading    into    great    tufts    and 

Culture  for  Borders  and  Beds. — 
First,  then,  of  the  wants  of  the  general 
grower,  who  rightly  esteems  a  good 
crimson  or  white  Clove  as  it  grows  in  the 
open  garden  as  much  as  the  most  exact 
staged  flower.  And  rightly  so,  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  thoufjht 
and  studied  most  about  it,  the  superiority 
in  form  is  wholly  with  the  bold,  free, 
undressed  flower.  What  applies  to  the 
individual  flower  applies  with  greater 
force  to  its  culture  m  the  garden.  It 
does  not  appear  at  its  best  in  lines,  or 
circles,  or  doited  here  and  there  as   in 


flower  the  truest  idea  of  the  value  of  fine 
Carnations  for  ornamenting  the  garden. 
These  groups  should  be  renewed  annually, 
or  fresh  ones  should  be  made  elsewhere, 
a  stock  of  plants  having  been  raised  from 
layers.  Only  in  a  few  cases  are  Carna- 
tions likely  to  spread  and  make  healthy 
tufls,  able  to  stand  for  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  generally  advisable  to  destroy  the  old 
plants  after  flowering,  and,  if  we  do  not, 
the  frost  often  does.  Young  strong  layers, 
planted  during  September  about  9  in. 
apart,  will  produce  an  eflect  hardly  to  be 
surpassed.  Layering  has  to  be  performed 
when  the  plants  arc  m  full  flower,  and  as 
it  is  undesirable  to  interfere  with  the 
groups  in  flower,  the  best  plan  is  to  have 
a  fewplantsof  each  kind  grown  in  nursery 
quarters  solely  for  layering.  We  can 
then  enjoy  all  that  is  gained  front  planting 
group3thicldy,'andsuflfer no  inconvenience. 
We  shall  also  have  plenty  of  flowers,  and 
can  cut  great  numbers  without  missing 
them.  Varied  colour  is  the  distinctive 
charm  of  the  florist  varieties.  Few  of  them 
are  likely  to  produce  bold  effects  like  the 
selfs,  but  they  may  be  grown  in  special 
beds  and  borders  in  a  less  prominent 
spot.    Some  nurserymen  are  beginning  to 


see  the  mistake  of  neglecting  a  noble 
flower  like  this,  and  are  trying  to  raise 
bold,  free,  and  varied  border  flowers 
easily  grown  in  every  garden.  They  will 
succeed,  and  our  gardens  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  In  specially  cultivating  the 
better  kinds  in  beds,  it  is  usual  to  cover 
the  surface  with  1  in.  or  more  of  fine 
rotten  manure  passed  through  a  sieve, 
and  in  dry  weather  to  give  plenty  of 
water  ;  but  as  many  will  not  pay  more 
attention  than  is  necessary,  it  nay  be 
stated  that  neither  water  nor  I  op-dressing 
is  usually  required  in  good  garden  soil, 
and,  without  either,  the  result  will  be 
quite  as  valuable  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view.  But  when  a  good  collection 
15  grown  in  special  1  ttle  beds  in  a  warm 
border  of  the  kitchen  garden,  a  top-dress- 
ing of  one  barrow  of  mould  to  three  of 
decayed  manure  could  be  given  in  a  very 
short  lime,  and  if  the  weather  or  soil  were 
very  dry  an  occasional  heavy  watering 
would  improve  matters.  Varieties  are 
endless ;  and  as  English,  Continental, 
and  American  florists  are  busy  raising 
seedlings,  these  varieties  are  likely  to  be 
much  added  to,  though  enough  attention" 
has  not  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  raising  of 
vigorous  border  and  flower  garden  kinds 
with  a  great  range  of  colour,  form,  contin- 
uity of  bloom,  and  fragrance.  It  would  be 
I  well  for  raisers  to  discard  the  kinds  which 
I  burst  their  flowers.  This  is  a  great  defect, 
an  unnatural  habit  too  long  condoned,  and 
I  its  evils  are  most  manifest  in  the  flower 
,  garden.  In  ordering,  the  public  should 
I  distinctly  make  known  their  wishes  as  to 
colour,fbrm,andfra^rance.  TheCamation 
does  not  depend  for  Its  beauty  on  elaborate 
I  instructions,  which  only  the  special  grower 
'  for  exhibition  cares  to  master. 
I  Carnations  in  Pots  and  Vases. — 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  have  pots 
and  vases  of  flowers  in  the  garden,  but 
the  Carnation  is  rarely  seen  in  them.  It 
is  a  grand  flower  for  the  purpose  if 
naturally  grown,  allowing  its  flower  spikes 
to  droop  where  they  will.  The  flowers 
on  these  last  longer  in  bad  weather,  as 
they  protect  themselves  from  wet. 
Wherever  pots  can  be  stood  they  look 
admirable,  but  are  seen  to  special  ad- 
vantage if  above  the  line  of  sight.  In 
window  boxes  they  would  make  a  pretty 
picture.  The  essential  thing  to  do  them 
well  is  to  pot  up  some  good  strong  layers  in 
autumn  and  keep  in  aframe  all  the  winter. 
In  spring  they  should  be  potted  into  their 
flowering  pots  or  vases.  There  should  be 
no  tying  or  training. 

Perpetual    Carn.\tions     in    the 
Open  Air.— These,  if  from  a  good  strain 
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of  French  seerf,  are  very  satisfactory 
plants,  and  useful  for  cutting.  Their 
drawback  is  the  habit  of  flowering  in 
winter,  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  sow- 
ing early,  so  as  to  get  them  to  a  good 
size  by  autumn,  when  they  will  flower  in 
the  spring  and  continue  to  bloom  all  the 
summer.  Pipings  struck  in  the  spring 
and  planted  out  m  the  autumn  will  behave 
in  the  same  way.  Old  plants  are  difficult 
to  manage  in  the  open  air,  but  survive 
the  winter  if  well  thinned  out ;  the  only 


good  mellow  loam,  or,  if  it  be  stiff,  add 
the  same  quantity  of  sand.  Then,  when- 
ever time  can  be  spared,  fork  in  the  dress- 
ing well  and  dig  it  over.  Then  put  the 
plants  in  firmly,  putting  all  of  the  same 
sort  in  a  row  with  a  good  legible  label  at 
the  end.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  they  will 
need  no  attention  till  next  spring.  At  the 
same  lime  take  up  and  put  m  in  the  same 
way  any  seedlings  sown  in  the  spring, 
which  will  now  be  fine  strong  plants.  The 
next  spring,  when  the  severe  cold  hai 


Rcdbraa  Picotec. 


danger  is  damp  cold,  which  rots  them  at 
ihc  surface  of  the  ground.  TTiey  grow 
very  well  in  light  rich  soil  on  chalk. 
Their  free-rooting  habit  makes  them  un- 
suitable for  pots.  Mary  of  my  plants 
filled  almost  3  ft.  of  soil  with  their  roots  ; 
it  is  manifest  waste  to  cram  such  free- 
groxving  plants  in  pots. — J.  D, 

Garden  Culture  for  Exhibition. 
—About  the  end  of  July  cover  the  bed 
intended  to  be  devoted  to  Carnations,  Src, 
about  3  in.  with  good  rotten  manure,  and 
if  the  soil  be  sandy  add  to  this  3  in.  of 


I  ceased  (about  March  or  April),  hoe  the 

I   beds  over  carefully  between  the  rows,  and 

in  fine  weather  water  them  if  they  are 

dry.    When  the  flower-stems  begin  to  rise, 

place  a  stick   about  30  in.  long  to  each 

Elant.  These  sticks  should  be  painted  a 
ght  whitish  green.  The  flower-stems 
I  must  be  kept  well  tied  up  as  they  grow, 
j  but  they  must  be  tied  Quite  loosely,  for  if 
,  they  are  tied  tightly  ttiey  will  knee  and 
bend,  and  finally  break.  About  20th  June 
'   '      later),  when  the  buds  appear/take  off 
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each  bud  a  little  footstalk  to  itself  when 
it  grows  (what  is  lost  by  this  in  quantity 
will  be  regained  twenty-fold  in  quality). 
From  this  time  until  the  buds  are  near 
showing  colour,  give  occasionally  a  little 
weak  manure-water — a  handful  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  to  a  large  pot  of 
water.  As  soon  as  they  show  colour  at 
the  top,  tie  them  round  with  a  little  strip 
of  bass  about  half-way  down.  This 
should  be  done  every  morning  in  July,  as 
it  saves  much  trouble  as  well  as  the  un- 
sightly peculiarity  termed  a  "  split  pod." 
If  in  spite  of  this  the  pods  split  on  one 
side,  carefully  open  the  bud  all  round  at 
the  other  segments,  using  the  flat  wedge 
handle  of  a  knife  used  for  layering.  Un- 
less it  is  intended  to  save  seed,  cut  off 
dead  blooms  as  soon  as  they  wither,  and 
the  flower-stems  as  soon  as  all  the  buds 
have  come  out,  which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September. 
Not  later  than  the  last  week  in  July  see 
to  layering.  As  soon  as  the  layers  are 
rooted,  which  will  be  early  in  September, 
take  them  off  and  lay  them  in  by  the 
^eels  for  a  time,  while  taking  up  and 
throwing  away  the  old  stools,  top-dress 
and  fork  over  the  bed  with  2  in.  of 
well-rotted  stable  litter  or  cow-house 
sweepings,  replace  the  layers,  and  they 
w^ill  be  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the 
beginning. 

Propagation  by  Seed.— The  proper 
time  to  sow  is  about  April  or  May.  Pre- 
pare a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and -silver  sand,  sift  it  fine, 
and  fill  a  number  of  3-in.  pots  (as  many 
as  you  have  sorts  of  seed)  to  within  i  in. 
of  the  rim.  Sprinkle  each  pot  with  a  fine 
rose,  flatten  the  surface,  and  with  the 
point  of  a  knife  put  down  the  seeds 
separately  about-  \  in.  apart.  Cover  them 
very  lightly  with  finely  sifted  compost, 
and  put  them  in  a  cola  frame  or  house 
out  of  danger  of  frost.  When  they  show 
three  pairs  of  leaves,  prick  them  out 
about  2  in.  apart  round  the  edges  of  5 -in. 
pots  filled  with  the  same  compost,  and 
keep  them  still  in  the  cool  house  till 
there  is  no  fear  of  frost.  When  they  are 
about  3  in.  high,  prick  them  out  into  beds, 
keeping  them  about  4  in.  apart.  The 
beds  may  be  enriched  with  a  little  sand 
and  manure.  In  the  autumn  they  will  be 
nice  little  plants,  and  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  flower,  which  will  be 
the  next  year.  Keep  and  name  any  really 
good  kind,  discarding  all  singles,  and 
using  the  rest  for  borders  or  beds  for 
cutting  from. 

By  Pipings. —When  the  plants  throw 
up  shoots  too  numerous  to  layer,  or  when 


the  root  is  attacked  by  disease,  the  shoots 
may  be  taken  off  as  follows  :  Take  the 
shoot  just  above  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint 
from  the  top,  and  with  a  sharp  pull  draw 
it  out  from  the  socket  formed  by  the  next 
joint,  which  it  will  pull  away  with  it.  Just 
through  the  joint  make  a  little  upward 
slit  in  the  cutting,  and  thrust  it  firmly  into 
a  pot  filled  to  within  i  in.  of  the  top  with 
the  compost  described,  and  the  rest  with 
silver  sand.  Water  the  pot  and  plunge  it 
in  fibre  under  a  hand-light  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  the  pipings  will  be 
rooted.  They  may  then  be  potted  off 
singly  or  bedded  like  layers,  and  aWU 
flower  the  next  year.  Plants  thus  struck 
are  never  so  good  as  those  propagated  by 
layers,  but  this  method  is  a  useful  ex- 
pedient to  save  a  good  sort  or  to  get  up  a 
good  stock. 

By  Layers. — This  is  the  best  and 
most  generally  accepted  method  of  pro- 
pagating Carnations  and  Picotees.  It 
should  be  commenced  at  latest  the  last 
week  in  July,  and  finished  by  the  second 
week  in  August.  It  is  performed  as 
follows  :  Scrape  away  the  earth  round  the 
plant  to  the  depth  of  2  in.,  and  substitute 
for  the  earth  removed  the  compost  pre- 
scribed. Strip  each  shoot  up  to  the  top 
three  or  four  joints,  ^oing  all  round  the 
plant  before  proceeding  farther.  Then 
with  a  fine  sharp  knife  cut  half  through  a 
shoot,  just  below  a  joint,  make  a  slant- 
ing cut  up  through  the  joint,  and  bring 
the  knife  out  just  above  it ;  take  a  peg 
with  a  hook  in  it  and  thrust  it  into  the 
fresh  compost  just  above  the  tongue,  so 
that  as  the  peg  comes  down  it  will  catch 
the  tongue  and  peg  it  into  the  earth.  Cover 
it  with  a  little  more  compost  placed  firmly. 
Proceed  thus  all  round  the  plant,  finally 
watering  carefully  with  a  fine  rose  water- 
pot  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  layers. 
In  about  a  month  the  layers  will  be  rooted, 
and  by  the  second  week  in  October  all  the 
young  plants  ought  to  be  in  their  winter 
quarters. 

Several  Diseases  affect  Carnations. 
Two  of  the  worst  are  fungoid  growths. 
One  of  these  is  a  fungus  which  grows 
between  the  membranes  of  the  leafi  and 
the  only  method  of  destroying  it  is  to  pick 
off  and  bum  every  infected  leaf.  It 
appears  at  first  as  a  small  blister  which 
bursts,  scattering  its  spores  and  leaving  a 
dark-brown  scar.  A  more  familiar  disease 
is  that  known  as  spot;  a  damp  atmosphere 
or  overcrowding  of  the  plants  being  the 
causes.  It  spreads  rapidly,  but  some  kinds 
enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from  it. 
Dusting  the  plants  two  or  three  times  with 
a  mixture  of  soot  and  sulphur  has  been 
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found  effectual.  The  gout  is  a  swelling  I 
of  the  siem  close  to  the  surface  of  ihe  ' 
ground,  which  eventually  bursts,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  little  worms  which  eat  their 
way  into  the  collar  of  the  plant  and  lay 
eggs  there  which  hatch  worms  that  feed 
upon  and  eventually  kill  the  plant.  The 
Maggot  is  a  small  insect  witb  great 
powers  for  mischief.  It  comes  in  the 
spring  from  an  egg  laid  no  doubt  in  the 
skin  or  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and,  eating  its 
way  down  under  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  it 
makes  a  home  in  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant,  eating  out  the  centre  and  killing  it. 


Pink  requires  peculia 
winter  it  perishes  in  Ihe  ordinary  border, 
while  quite  happy  on  an  old  wall.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  Britain  (the  rocks 
at  Cheddar,  in  Somersetshire).  To 
establish  it  on  the  top  or  any  part  of  an 
old  wall  sow  the  seeds  on  the  wall  in  a 
liitie  cushion  of  Moss,  if  such  exists,  or,  if 
not,  place  a  little  earth  in  a  chink  with 
the  seed,  and  it  may  also  be  grown  upon 
the  rock-garden,  in  firm,  calcareous,  or 
gritty  earth,  placed  in  a  chink  between 
two  small  rocKS. 
D.  deltoid«8  (.Maiden  Pink).—^  pretty 


ncglKtui  (Gluia  Pink). 


The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  diligently 
searching  for  and  hunting  it  out  before 
it  has  traversed  the  leaf.  Wire-worm 
is  a  pest  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  usually 
only  gives  trouble  in  fresh  soil.  Spittle 
fly,  which  appears  when  the  flower-spikes 
are  growing,  must  be  destroyed,  or  it  will 
do  serious  hann.  An  open  situation  and 
a  well-drained  soil  are  conditions  un- 
favourable to  the  spot  diseases,  whilst 
rotation  in  planting  keeps  the  stock  free 
from  the  worm  pests  and  maggots. 

D.  CSdllS  {Cheddar  Pini).— One  of 
the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  the  dwarf 
Pinks,  the  fragrant  and  rosy  flowers 
appearing  in  spring,  on  steitis  6  in.  high, 
and  in  good  soil  sometimes  taller.    This 


native  plant,  with  bright  pink-spotted  or 
whiteflowers.on  stems  from6to  13  in.  long. 
It  grows  almost  anywhere,  in  borders  or 
on  rockwork,  does  not  appear  to  suiTer 
from  wire-worm,  like  most  other  Pinks, 
and  often  flowers  several  times  during  the 
summer.  It  maybe  readily  raised  from 
seed,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division. 
The  variety  glauca  has  white  flowers  with 
a  pink  eye.  It  is  abundant  on  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  and  forms  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  crimson  kind. 

D.  dentosoa  {Amoor  Pink).— A  distinct 
and  pretty  dwarf  Pink,  with  violet-lilac 
flowers,  more  than  i  in.  across,  the  margins 
toothed,  and  the  base  of  each  petal  having 
a  regular  dark-viotet  spot,  which  forms  a 
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dark  "eye"  nearly  \  in.  across  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  The  plant  flowers 
from  May  or  June  till  autumn,  and  thrives 
in  sandy  soil,  in  borders,  or  on  rockwork  ; 
seed.    South  Russia. 

p.  neglectus  {Glacier  Pink).  —  A 
brilliant  alpine  plant,  forming,  very  close 
to  the  ground,  tufts  like  short  wiry  grass, 
from  which  spring  many  flowers,  i  in. 
across,  and  of  bright  rose.  It  grows 
freely  in  very  sandy  loam,  either  in 
pots  or  on  the  rock-garden,  rooting 
mto  the  sand  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  as  freely  as  any  weed,  is  hardy, 
easily  grown,  increased  by  division  and 
seed.  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Syn.^  D. 
glacialis. 

D.  petrseus  {Rock  Pink).—^.  charming 
Pink,  forming  hard  tufts,  i  or  2  in.  high, 
from  which  spring  numerous  flower-stems, 
each  bearing  a  fine  rose-coloured  flower. 
It  seems  to  escape  the  attacks  of  wire- 
worm.  It  flowers  in  summer,  and  should 
be  planted  on  the  rock-garden  in  sandy 
and  rather  poor  moist  loam.  Hungary  ; 
seed  or  division. 

p.  plumarius  {.The  Common  Pink).^ 
This  is  the  parent  of  our  numerous 
varieties  of  Pinks,  and  has  single  purple 
flowers,  rather  deeply  cut  at  the  margin, 
and  is  naturalised  on  old  walls  in  various 
parts  of  England.  The  wild  plant  is 
rather  handsome  when  grown  in  healthy 
tufts,  but  on  the  level  ground  it  is  apt 
to  perish.  The  many  fragrant  double 
varieties  are  welcome  everywhere,  and 
should  be  cultivated  as  rock  or  bank 
plants,  as  they  live  longer  and  thrive 
better  when  raised  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground,  though  they  grow 
well  in  ordinary  soil.  They  have  for 
many  years  been  amongst  the  favourite 
*'  florists' "  flowers  in  European  countries, 
and  are  hardier  and  dwarfer  than  the 
Carnation.  In  August,  Pinks  should  be 
planted  9  in.  apart,  the  ground  being  rich 
and  well  prepared.  If  the  winter  be  very 
severe,  a  little  litter  should  be  put  over 
them,  and  in  spring  the  surface  of  the 
beds  should  be  stirred  a  little,  and  given 
a  top-dressing  of  fine  old  manure  and  a 
slight  dusting  of  ^uano.  As  they  push 
up  their  flower-spikes  these  should  be 
staked,  and  if  they  are  for  exhibition  the 
buds  should  be  thinned,  as  many  varieties 
produce  buds  too  freely.  The  culture  of 
rinks,  however,  either  for  exhibition  or 
for  the  garden,  is  simple,  and  the  outlay 
small.  Get  newly  struck  pipings  in 
August  and  September— the  best  months 
to  plant  them  in  a  sunny  place.  In  a  smoky 
town  a  cold  frame  will  be  needed  ;  but 
if  the  air  be  clear,  an  open  bed  will  do. 


When  the  pipings  are  once  planted  in  the 
open  garden,  they  require  little  care  till 
they  begin  to  push  up  their  flower-stems. 
Spring  planting  should  be  commenced  as 
early  as  the  weather  permits,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  the  bed 
should  be  mulched  about  i  in.  deep  with 
equal  quantities  of  well-rotted  horse 
manure  and  leaf-mould.  The  plants  will 
then  fast  push  on  their  new  growth. 

Increasing  Stock.— If  the  plants 
have  made  good  growth  in  July,  cut  the 
strongest  shoots  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut 
off"  the  ends  of  the  grass,  and  cut  the 
shoot  two  or  three  joints  below  the  grass 
or  leaves.  Prepare  some  ground  as 
follows  :  Scatter  a  little  salt  on  the  surface, 
then  riddle  on  2  in.  deep  of  fresh  soil, 
prick  in  the  pipings,  and  put  a  light  or 
hand-glass  over  them  ;  and  they  will  be 
rooted  in  a  few  weeks. 

Where  seed  is  wanted,  protect  the 
flowers  from  wet,  and  as  they  decay  re- 
move the  withered  petals,  which  en- 
courage damp  and  form  a  harbour  for 
insects.  Seed  should  be  saved  only  from 
the  finest  and  most  constant  varieties  of 
vigorous  and  hardy  growth,  and  may  be 
sown  early  in  June  in  pots,  or  in  the  open 
ground. 

Garden  or  Border  Pinks. — The 
show  Pinks  may  be  left  to  the  exhibitor. 
There  are  certain  kinds  both  old  and  new 
which  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
"  general  lover  "  of  flowers.  These  are 
the  hardier  border  kinds,  grown  for  their 
beauty  and  fragrance.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  hardier  Carnations,  we  must  en- 
courage these.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
hardier  kinds  are — Anne  Role)Ti,  Ascot 
(soft  pink),  Fimbriatus  major,  Fragrans 
(pure),  George  White,  Hercules,  Lady 
Blanche,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Pellifer,  Mrs. 
Sinkins  (Mule  Pink),  Marie  Par^  (Mule 
Pink),  Napoleon  III.,  Multiflorus,  New- 
market, Pluto,  Purity,  Robustus,  Rubens, 
Thalia,  White  Queen,  Wm.  Bruce,  High 
Cl^re,  Multiflorus  flore-pleno,  Multiflorus 
roseus,  Striatiflorus,  Speciosus  fl.-pl.,  Coc- 
cineus,  Early  Blush,  Fimbriatus  albus  (old 
white).  Lord  Lyons,  Miss  Joliffe,  Nellie, 
White  Perpetual,  the  Clove  Pink,  Her 
Majesty. 

Dwarf  single  and  double  Pinks. 
— Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
raised  some  dwarf  profuse  -  blooming 
Pinks  so  compact  in  habit  and  stiff"  in 
stem  that  they  do  without  stakes.  Most 
Pinks  are  better  without  stakes,  especially 
when  their  foliage  is  healthy,  and  is  in 
such  wide  tufts  as  to  shield  the  flowers 
from  splashed  earth ;  but  these  new 
dwarf  sorts  may  be  compact  enough  for 
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the  rock-garden.  Mr.  J.  Grieve,  who 
raised  them,  says  :  "  Both  the  single  and 
the  dwarf  double  varieties  will  prove  quite 
a  boon  to  the  flower-gardener  and  for 
bouquets.  To  the  ordinary  eye  all  florists' 
Pinks  consist  of  but  one  variety  ;  whereas 
amongst  the  single  and  dwarf  sorts  there 
are  endless  colours,  and  many  of  the 
flowers  are  so  varied  in  colour  as  to 
render  them  easily  mistaken  for  other 
plants.  Numbers  of  the  single  sorts  look 
like  miniature  Petunias."  Camea  Beauty, 
Delicata,  Rosea,  Spicata,  and  Odorata 
are  among  the  best  of  these  new  dwarf 
Pinks,  and  the  class  will  no  doubt  be 
added  to. 

D.  sinensiB  (Chinese  Pink), — This  has 
given  rise  to  a  race  of  beautiful  garden 
flowers.  It  is  an  annual,  or  biennial,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  it  is  sown  and  grown. 
If  sown  early,  the  plants  will  flower  the 
first  year  ;  if  late,  the  second.  On  dry 
soils,  and  if  the  winters  be  mild,  they  will 
live  for  two  or  three  years.  The  varieties, 
both  single  and  double,  are  now  very 
numerous  and  beautiful,  and  may  be 
classed  under  D.  Heddewigi  and  D. 
laciniatus.  The  forms  of  Heddewigi,  the 
Japanese  variety,  are  dwarf  and  handsome, 
while  there  are  double-flowered  forms, 
particularly  diadematus,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  large  and  very  double.  The 
petals  of  the  laciniated  section  are  very 
deeply  cut  into  a  fine  fringe.  Of  thiS 
class  there  are  also  double-flowered  forms. 
The  colours  of  both  are  much  varied,  and 
there  are  striped  crimson  and  white  sorts. 
There  is  a  pretty  dwarf  class  (nanus), 
about  6  in.  high,  but  it  is  less  useful 
than  the  taller  varieties  for  cutting  from. 
Two  beautiful  and  distinct  selected  sorts, 
Crimson  Belle  and  Eastern  Queen,  are 
among  the  best  varieties.  Sow  D. 
sinensis  under  glass  in  February,  with 
very  little  or  no  bottom-heat  ;  give  air 
freely  during  open  weather,  and  in  April 
plant  out  in  well -cultivated  soil,  which 
need  not  be  rich.  Place  the  plants  9  in. 
to  1 2  in.  apart  each  way,  and  they  will  form 
compact  tufts.  Encourage  the  laterals  by 
pinching  ofl*  decayed  flowers,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  mass  of  blossom  through- 
out the  summer,  and  probably  till 
November.  Some  sow  in  autumn,  and 
winter  the  young  plants  in  frames  or  under 
hand-glasses,  —  hardening  them  off  by 
degrees  in  spring,  until  they  have  become 
fully  established.  These  Pinks  are  ad- 
mirable for  the  flower  garden,  either  in 
beds  by  themselves,  or  mixed  ;  they  may 
be  well  used  with  taller  plants  of  a 
different  character  dotted  sparsely  among 
them. 


D.  snperbiu  (Fringed  Pink), — Afragrant 
wild  pink,  easily  known  by  its  petals 
being  cut  into  strips  for  more  than  half 
their  length.  It  inhabits  many  parts  of 
Europe  from  Norway  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
is  a  true  perennial,  though  it  perishes  so 
often  in  gardens  that  many  regard  it  as 
a  biennial.  It  is  more  likely  to  perish  in 
winter  on  rich  and  moist  soil  than  on  poor 
and  light  soil,  and,  when  it  is  desired  to 
establish  it  as  a  perennial,  it  should  be 
planted  in  fibry  loam,  well  mixed  with 
sand  or  grit.  It  grows,  however,  on 
nearly  any  soil ;  and,  by  raising  it  every 
year  from  seed,  an  abundant  stock  may  be 
kept  up  even  where  the  plant  perishes  in 
winter.  It  comes  true  from  seed,  and  is 
often  more  than  i  ft.  high  ;  flowering  in 
summer  or  in  early  autumn,  and  is  better 
suited  for  mixed  beds  and  borders  than 
for  the  rock-garden. 

DIAPENSIA  (D.  lapponica)  is  a  sturdy 
and  dwarf  evergreen  alpine  shrub,  often 
under  2  in.  in  height,  growing  in  dense 
rounded  tufts,  having  narrow  closely 
packed  leaves,  and  bearing  in  summer 
solitary  white  flowers,  about  half  an  inch 
across.  It  may  be  grown  well  on  fully  ex- 
posed spots  on  the  rock-garden,  in  deep 
sandy  and  stony  peat  which  is  kept  well 
moistened  during  the  warm  season.  It 
is  a  native  of  N.  Europe  and  N.  America, 
being  found  on  high  mountains  or  in  arctic 
latitudes. 

DICENTEA(^/^f^//«^/^r^r/).— Grace- 
ful plants  of  the  Fumitory  Order,  including 
about  half  a  dozen  cultivated  species,  of 
which  the  finest  are — 

D.  chrysantha. — This  handsome  plant 
forms  a  spreaflin^  tuft  of  rigid  glaucous 
foliage,  from  which  .irises  a  stiff  leafy 
stem,  3  to  4  fti  high,  with  long  branching 
panicles  of  bright  golden-yellow  blossoms, 
about  I  in.  long  in  August  and  September  ; 
it  seems  hardy  in  light  rich  soil  if  warm 
and  sheltered.     Seed.    California. 

D.  Oucullaria  (Dutchmatis-breeches) 
and  D.  thalictrifolia  are  less  important, 
and  rather  belong  to  the  curious  garden. 

D.  exixnia  combines  a  Fern-like  grace 
with  the  flowering  .qualities  of  a  good 
hardy  perennial.  From  i  to  ij  ft.  high, 
with  numerous  reddish -purple  blossoms 
in  long  drooping  racemes.  It  is  useful 
for  the  rock-garden  anS  the  mixed  border, 
or  for  naturalising  by  woodland  walks  ; 
thriving  in  rich  sandy  soil.  Division.  N. 
America. 

D.  formosa  is  similar  to  the  preceding, 
having  also  Fern-like  foliage,  but  is  dwarfer 
in  growth,  its  racemes  shorter  and  more 
crowded,  and  its  flowers  lighter.  Suitable 
for  same  positions  as  D.  eximia.  California. 
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D.  Bpectabilis.— A  beautiful  pi  an  i,  too 
well  known  to  need  descriplion,  as  nearly 
every  garden  is  adorned  with  its  singular 
flowers,  which  resemble  rosy  hearts,  and, 
in  strings  of  a  doien  or  more,  are  grace- 
fully home  on  slender  stalks.  It  succeeds 
best  in  warm,  light,  rich  Soils,  if  in 
sheltered  positions,  being  liable  to  be  cut 
down  by  (ate  Mirinj; frosts,  llis  moreover 
suited  for  the  ftjixed  liorder,  Ijut  is  of  such 
remarkable  beahty  and  grSceviat  it  may 
be  used  with  ihe^^est  effect  nhai^he  lower 
flanks  of  rockwork,  in  bushy]pl«es  near 
it,  or  on  low  park  where  Uie  srtme  or 
"  rock  "  is  suggesieOL  rathe;/than  shftwn. 
It  is  worthy  of  nalurSjsatfon  on  light  t^h 
soils  by  w(K>d  walks.  K/is  also  excellent 
for  mixed  borders,  and  ifor  snug  coders 
on  the  fringes  of  choick  shrubs  L«  peat, 
as  such  soil  suits  it  weH,^_Ii«rc  is  a 
"  white "  variety,  which  is  by  no  means 
so  omamenial,  though  worth  growing  for 
variety's  sake.     Propagated  by  division  in 


purple,  arid  with  darker  lines  (there  is  a 
white  form)  bonie  in  racemes  in  June  and 
July.  This  plant  does  best  in  a  light  soil. 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  rifie,  orby  its  fleshy  roots,  which, 
if  cut  into  pieces,  in  spring,  will  form  good 
plants  much  (quicker  than  seedlings.  It 
IS  a  slow.growing  plant  in  most  gardens, 
though  it  is  freer  in  some  warm  soils,  and 
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chiyianlha,  Calif.  CiititUaria,  N.  Amet. 
eximta,  do.  fermosa,  do.  lachenaliaftera, 
Siberia,  oehroleuca,  Calif,  fauiifiora,  Calif, 
pusilla,  Japan.  Royiti,  Mts.  of  India,  scan- 
dens,  do.  speclabilii,  Japan,  thaticirifelia. 
Mis.    of  India,   toriilasa,    do.      uaifiora,     N. 


DIOKSOHIA.  —  A  noble  evergreen 
Tree  Fern,  D.  antarclica  having  a  stout 
trunk,  30  ft.  high  or  more,  the  fronds 
forming  a  magnificent  crown,  often  20  to 
30  ft.  across.  They  are  from  6  to  20  ft. 
long,  becoming  pendulous  with  age.  It  is 
the  tiardiest  of  Tree  Ferns,  and  the  most 
suitable  for  the  open  air,  in  sheltered  shady 
dells.  From  the  end  of  May  to  October. 
In  favourable  localities  it  may  even  be  left 
out  all  the  winter. 

D.  pimctilobula.— A  beautiful  hardy 
fern  found  in  shady  woods  and  moist 
copses  in  North  America,  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada  to  the  central 
United  Stales.  Its  graceful  pale-green 
fronds  are  t  10  2  feet  long  and  ;  to  g 
inches  broad,  twice  or  thrice  divided, 
and  carried  upon  roots  which  creep  just 
under  the  ground.  The  fronds  are  held 
very  erect  upon  hairy  stems,  are  soft  in 
texture,  and  dry  prettily  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  liny  glands  on  the  under  surface 
give  out  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  which  the 
plant  owes  its  name  of  the  Hay-scented 
Fern.     It  is  hardy  in  Britain,  thriving  in 

Siaiy  or  leafy  soils  in  partial  shade.  Syn.^ 
ennstaediia  punctilobula. 
DI0TAMKt7S     {Fraxindla).    —   D. 
Fraxinella  is  .1  favourite  old  plant,  about 
2  ft.  high,  forming  dense  tufts,  flowers  pale 


a  very  long-lived  plant  where  it  likes  the 
soil.  It  is  at  home  in  the  sunny  mixed 
border  among  medium-sized  plants. 
Caucasian  Mountains. 

DIDIS0U8.— A  native  of  New  Holland, 
and  from  i  to  2  ft.  high.  In  D.  cairulcus 
the  stems  are  erect  and  much  branched, 
each  branchterminatingina  flat  umbel  of 
small  flowers,  of  a  pleasing  clear  blue 
colour,  which  are  borne  freely  from 
August  to  October.  It  is  a  half-hardy 
annual,  and  requires  rather  careful  treat- 
ment, as  it  is  impatient  of  excessive 
moisture,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth.  It  reouires  to  be  raised  in  a 
gentle  hotbed,  and  the  seedlings  should 
be  transplanted  in  May  to  a  warm  friable 
soil,  in  which  they  will  flower  freely. 
Those  who  seek  distinct  and  novel  effects 
might  use  this  plant,  as  its  pretty  blue 
flowers  are  uncommon  in  the  Parsley 
Order,  which  usually  has  pale  flowers.  A 
little  bed  or  groundwork  would  be  charm- 
ing If  only  as  a  change.  Syn.,  Trachymene 
ccerulea. 
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Dielyfcra.    See  Dickntra. 

Dienrilla.    See  Weigela. 

DIGITALIS  {Foxglove).--'1\i^  most 
important  plant  of  this  genus  is  our  native 
Foxglove,  and  the  handsomest  of  the 
several  species  in  cultivation.  The  best 
of  the  exotics  is  D.  grandiflora,  a  tall 
slender  plant,  bearing  large  bell-shaped 
yellow  blossoms  in  long  racemes.  The 
other  kinds  are  D.  ferruginea,  aurea, 
eriostachys,  fulva,  laevigata,  lanata,  lutei, 
ochroleuca,  parviflora,  Thapsi,  tomentosa, 
but  these  are  suited  mainly  for  botanical 
collections. 

D.  purpurea  (^Foxglov/).'—\^\W  Fox- 
gloves seldom  differ  in  colour,  but  culti- 
vated ones  assume  a  variety  of  colours, 
including  white,  cream,  rose,  red,  deep 
red,  and  other  shades.  The  charm  of 
these  varieties,  however,  lies  in  their  pretty 
throat-markings- -spots  and  blotchings  of 
deep  purple  and  maroon,  which  make 
large  flowers  resemble  those  of  a  Gloxinia  ; 
hence  the  name  gloxiniaeflora  is  applied  to 
some  finely-spotted  kinds.  The  garden 
plants  make  grand  border  flowers ;  they 
are  more  robust  than  the  wild  plant,  and 
have  stouter  stems  and  larger  flowers. 
If  associated  with  other  tall  plants,  they 
look  well  as  a  background  to  mixed 
borders  ;  and  the  improved  varieties  have 
a  fine  effect  in  the  wild  garden  if  planted 
or  sown  in  bold  masses.  They  are  good, 
too,  among  Rhododendrons,  where  these 
bushes  are  not  too  thick,  and  they  charm- 
ingly break  the  masses  of  foliage.  The 
seed  is  small,  and  is  best  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes,  under  glass,  early  in  May.  When 
the  young  plants  are  well  up  they  should 
be  placed  out  of  doors  to  gel  thoroughly 
hardened  before  being  finally  planted  out. 
In  shrubbery  borders  varied  clumps  of 
several  plants  produce  a  finer  effect  than 
when  set  singly.  The  Foxglove  fre- 
quently blooms  two  years  in  succession ; 
but  it  is  always  well  to  sow  a  little  seed 
annually  ;  and  if  there  be  any  to  spare, 
it  may  be  scattered  in  woods  or  copses 
where  it  is  desired  to  establish  the  plants. 
Those  who  do  not  require  seed  should 
cut  out  the  centre  spike  as  soon  as  it  gets 
shabby,  and  the  side  shoots  will  be  con- 
siderably benefited,  especially  if  a  good 
supply  of  water  be  given  in  dry  weather. 
In  a  good  variety  a  side  shoot  will  supply 

an  abundance  of  seed. — D. 

• 

The  species  are  : — D.  ambigua,  W,  Asi3u 
cUlatUica^  Algeria,  ciliata^  Caucas.  cochin- 
chinensis,  Cochinch.  dubia^  Balearics.  erio- 
stoikya,  ferruginca^  S.  Europe.  Fontaneni, 
t^loxinioides,  Icuiniata^  Spain.  iavit^ata^ 
Danube  and  Greece,  lanatt^  do.  Uucophita^ 
(ireecc.      /ongibracteiia,   Austria.      iutea,   S. 


Europe,  lufescens^  France,  marianay  Spain. 
minoTy  Spain,  nervosa^  Persia,  obscura^  Spain. 
orientaliSf  As.  Min.  parviflora^  S.  Europe. 
putpurascensy  Europe,  purpurea^  do.  sibi- 
rica^  Siberia.  Thapsi^  Spain,  virtdifiora, 
Greece. 

DIGRAPHIS(^/^^;i  (Pr^w).— Grasses, 
of  which  the  Ribbon  Grass  (D.arundinacea 
variegata)  is  the  most  familiar.  Being 
hardy  and  perennial,  it  is  valuable  for  good 
effect  in  the  flower  garden.  It  should  be 
treated  liberally,  and  renewed  by  young 
plants  every  other  year.  If  it  be  not 
desired  in  the  flower  garden  proper,  a 
few  tufts  by  a  back  shrubbery  will  suffice. 
It  grows  anywhere. 

DimorpbautbuB.    See  Aralia. 

DIMOBPHOTHEOA  {Caps  \fa  -igold). 
— A  hardy  annual  from  the  Cape,  18  in.  to 
2  ft.high  ;  the  flowers  of  D.  pluvialis  are 
white  and  purplish-violet  beneath,  expand- 
ing in  fine  weather.  PUnts  from  spring- 
sown  seed  flower  from  July  to  September. 
It  is  a  bold  free  annual  thriving  in  any  good 
soil  and  an  effective  ground  plant  with  the 
larger  flower-garden  subjects ;  alone,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  worth  growing.   CompDsitae. 

DIOTIS  {Sea  Cotton-wee  i),--D.  man- 
tima  is  a  dwarf  cottony  herb  suitable  for 
the  rock-garden,  and  sometimes  employed 
in  the  flower-garden  as  an  edging  plant. 
It  is  apt  to  grow  rather  straggling,  and 
to  prevent  this  it  is  kept  neatly  pegged 
down  and  cut  in  well.  It  should  have 
deep  sandy  soil.  Increased  by  cuttings, 
as  it  seldoms  seeds  in  gardens.  Native 
of  our  southern  shores. 

DIPHTLLEIA  07M0SA.— A  per- 
ennial  of  the  Barberry  family,  about  i  foot 
high,  having  large  umbrella-like  leaves  in 
pairs.  It  flowers  white,  in  loose  clusters 
in  summer,  and  succeeded  by  bluish-black 
berries.  N.  America,  on  the  borders  of 
rivulets  and  on  mountains,  thriving  in 
peat  borders  and  fringes  of  beds  of 
American  plants  in  moist  soil. 

Diplopappus.    See  Aster. 

DIPSAOUS  (/>:w^/).— Coarse-Crowing 
plants,  annual  or  biennial,  striking  in  form 
in  woods  and  hedgerows,  where  their  fine 
foliage  and  habit  have  a  good  effect. 
There  are  three  native  species,  D. 
Fullonum,  pilosus,  and  sylvestris ;  the 
boldest  kind  is  D.  laciniatus,  a  European 
species  growing  5  to  8  ft.  high,  with  large 
deeply-cut  foliage.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  woody  places  and  by  freshly 
broken  hedge-banks,  where  the  plants 
will  often  perpetuate  themselves. 

DODEaATHBON(^;».^/-/Vfi^  Cowslip), 
— Beautiful  plants,  of  the  Primrose  family, 
perennials  from  N.  America,  where  they 
are  called  Shooting  Stars.    They  are  all 
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hardy,  requiring  a  cool  situation  and  light 
loamy  soil.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is, 
howeter,  of  small  importance,  as  they 
grow  almost  as  freely  in  peat  or  leaf-mould 
as  in  loam  ;  situation  is  ihe  principal  point. 
In  borders  where  Primulas  and  Soldanellas 
thrive,  Uodecatheons  wilt  soon  establish 
themselves.  All  the  kinds  grow  freely  in 
sandy  loam,  and  soon  form  large  tufts, 
which  should  be  divided  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting them  is  the  end  of  January  or 
the  begmning  of  February,  when  the  roots 
are  becoming  active;  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  divide  them  into  pieces  too 
small,  for  fear  of  losing  the  plants  while 
ihey  are  in  a  weakly  condition.  All  may 
be  easily  raised  from  seed. 

D.  ist^rlfolianL-A  lovely  flower ;  the 
petals  have  a  white  base,  and  spring  from 
a  yellow  and  dark  orange  cup,  the  flowers 
deep  rosy  crimson,  on  stems  from  4  to  6  in. 
high,  in  March,  ll  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  a  choice  plant  for  the 
rock-garden,  if  planted  in  sandy  peat  or 
sandy  loam  with  leaf-mould.  It  is  easily 
grown  in  pots  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
some  sheltered  and  half-shady  spot  during 
summer,  and  kept  in  shallow  cold  frames 
during  winter.  Strong  well-established 
plants  produce  abundance  of  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  soon  after  it  is  gathered. 
Careful  division. 

D.  Jeffreyumin.— A  stout  kind,  more 
than  2  ft.  high  in  good  soil,  with  larger 
and  thicker  leaves  than  D.  Meadia,  red- 
dish midribs  strong  and  conspicuous,  and 
the  flower  somewhat  larger  and  darker. 
IJ.  Jefl^reyanum  is  a  hardy  and  distinct 
plant,  thriving  in  light,rich,and  deep  loam, 
m  a  warm  and  sheltered  spot,  where  its 
great  leaves  are  not  broken  by  high  winds. 

D.  Headift {American  Cou'slif),agnct- 
ful  plant  and  a  favourite  among  old  ^rder 
flowers,  its  slender  stems  from  10  to  16  in. 
high,  bearing  umbels  of  elegantly  droop- 
ing flowers,  the  purplish  petals  springing 
up  vertically  from  the  pointed  centre  of 
the  flowers,  something  like  those  of  the 
greenhouse  Cyclamen.  It  loves  a  rich 
light  loam,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suitable 

Etamsforlhe  rock-garden,  for  choice  mixed 
orders,  or  for  the  fringes  of  beds  of  Ameri- 
can plants.  In  many  deep  light  loams  it 
thrives  without  any  preparation,  but  where 
a  place  is  prepared  for  it,  it  is  best  to  add 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  plant  in  a  some- 
what shaded  and  sheltered  position,though 
it  often  thrives  in  exposed  borders.  It  is 
best  increased  by  division  when  the  plants 
die  down  in  autumn  ;  but  if  seed  is  sown, 
it  should  be  sown  soon  after  it  is  gathered. 
There  are  numbers  of  pretty  and  distinct 


varieties,  differing  more  or  less  in  height 
of  plant  and  size  and  colour  of  flower. 
Among  the  best  are  D.  giganteum,  elegans, 
albiflorum,  and  violaceum.  D.  califomi- 
cum,  though  sometimes  thought  a  species, 
is  probably  only  a  variety  of  D.  Meadia. 
It  IS,  however,  a  distinct  and  pretty  plant, 
and  worth  growing. 

DONDLi  {V.  Epipactis)  is  a  singtjlar 
and  pretty  little  herb,  3  to6  in.  high,  having 
small  heads  of  greenish -yellow  flowers  in 
spring,  and  suitable  for  the  rock-garden, 
margins  of  borders,  or  banks  ;  increased 
by  division  after  flowering.  A  model  rock 
plant,  a  native  of  Carinthiaand  Camiola. 
Syn.,  Hacquetia  Epipactis. 

DOEONlCUrt  {Uopard's  Batte).  — 
Showy  plants  of  the  order  Compositie,  of 
which  half-a-dozen  species  are  in  gardens. 
all  of  vigorous  growth,  flowering  in  spring, 
and  thrive  in  any  soil  ;  they  are  therefore 
excellent  for  rough  places,  for  naturalising. 


or  lor  dry  banks,  where  liltleelse  will  thrive. 
All  are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots.  They  range  in  height  from  9  to  IJ 
in.,  and  have  large,  bright  yellow  Daisy- 
like flowers.  The  best  species  are  D. 
ausCriacum  and  caucasicum,  both  of  which 
are  neater  than  the  rest  and  produce  in 
early  spring  a  profusion  of  blossoms  that 
enliven  the  borders  besides  being  useful 
for  cutting.  The  other  kinds  are  U.CIust, 
ca rpe la num.  Columns;,  Pardalianches,  and 
plantagineum,  all  natives  of  Europe.     U. 
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plantagineum  var.  excelsum  {syn.^  Harpur 
Crewe)  is  by  far  the  best. — D. 

The  species  are :  D,  altaicuniy  Siberia. 
atistriacum^  Europe.  Bourgaei^  Canaries. 
cacaUafoUtim^  As.  Minor.  <arpetanumy  Spain. 
caucasicum.  As.  Minor.  Clitsii^  Pyrenees. 
Columnaej  S.  Europe  and  As.  Min.  corsicum^ 
Corsica,  croaticum^  S.  Europe,  dentatum. 
FaUoneri^  Spain.  glaciaUy  do.  grandiflorum^ 
Europe,  hirsutwriy  do.  hnngaricumy  S.E. 
Europe.  ntacrophyllum^  Caucas.,  Persia. 
maximum y  Armenia.  oblongifoUumy  Caucas. 
OrphanidtSy  Greece.  PardaiiamheSy  Europe. 
plantagineumy  Europe.  Royleiy  Mts.  of  India. 
scorpioidesy  Europe.  sUttoglosstwiy  China. 
Thirkeiy  Bithynia. 

DOUGLASIA.    See  Androsace. 

DOWNmOIA.— Charming  little  Cali- 
fomian  half-hardy  annuals,  generally 
known  as  Clintonia.  There  are  two  species, 
D.  pulchella  and  elegans,  similar  to  each 
other,  resembling  the  dwarf  annual 
Lobelias  in  habit,  but  more  brilliant  in 
colour.  D.  pulchella  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
rarely  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  and  is 
suitable  for  edging  small  beds  or  borders, 
as  when  covered  with  its  bright  blue 
flowers  it  is  very  pretty.  In  March  and 
April  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  free  soil  and  an  open  situation, 
but,  if  the  plants  are  intended  for  pot 
culture,  the  sowing  should  be  two  months 
earlier.  Each  plant  should  be  allowed 
quite  8  in.  for  development,  and  in  hot 
weather  those  from  the  latest  sowing 
should  be  well  watered.  The  flowers  of 
the  several  varieties  of  D.  pulchella  differ  in 
colour,  the  best  variety  being  alba  (white), 
rubra  (red),  and  atropurpurea  (dark 
purple). 

DRABA  (Whitlow  C7fvwx).— Minute 
alpine  plants,  most  of  them  having  bright 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  and  leaves  often 
m  neat  rosettes.  They  are  too  dwarf  to 
take  care  of  themselves  among  plants 
much  bigger  than  Mosses,  and  therefore 
there  are  few  positions  suitable  for  them  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  try 
tbem  on  mossy  walls,  ruins,  or  bits  of 
mountain  ground  with  sparse  vegetation. 
The  best-known  and  showiest  is  D. 
aizoides,  found  on  old  walls  and  rocks  in 
the  west  of  England.  It  forms  a  dwarf, 
spreading,  cushion-like  tuft,  which,  in 
spring,  is  covered  with  bright  yellow 
blossoms.'  D.  Aizoon,  alpina,  ciliaris,  cuspi- 
data,  lapponica,  rupestris,  frigida,  and 
helvetica  are  very  dwarf,  compact-growing 
plants.  In  each  the  small  flowers,  white  or 
yellow,  are  produced  abundantly.  Rarer 
kinds  are  D.  Mawi,  ^lacialis,  and  bruniae- 
folia,  all  worth  growmg  in  a  full  collection 
of  alpine  flowers  for  a  choice  rock-garden. 

Drac»na.    See  Cordyline. 


DBACOGEPHALUM  {Dragon's- 

head). — Plants  of  the  Sage  family,  among 
them  a  few  choice  perennials  suitable  for 
the  rock-garden  or  the  mixed  border,  suc- 
ceeding in  light  garden  soil  and  increased 
by  division  or  seed.  D.  altaiense  has 
bright  green  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters 
of  large  tubular  flowers  of  a  dense  Gentian- 
like blue,  spotted  with  red  in  the  throat. 
D.  austriacum  has  flower-stems  nearly  i  ft. 
in  height,  densely  covered  with  rich 
purple  blossoms ;  D.  Ruyschianum,  a 
handsome  species,  has  narrow  Hyssop-like 
leaves  and  purplish-blue  flowers,  but  its 
variety  japonicum,  a  new  introduction 
from  Japan,  is  even  more  showy.  D. 
peregrinum,  with  pretty  blue  flowers 
always  produced  in  pairs,  is  desirable,  and 
so  is  D.  argunense,  which  is  a  variety  of 
D.  Ruyschianum.  The  most  beautiful  of 
all  is  D.  grandiflorum,  a  rock-garden 
plant,  which  is  the  earliest  in  flower.  It 
is  very  dwarf,  and  has  large  clusters  of  in- 
tensely blue  flowers,  which  scarcely  overtop 
the  foliage.  In  D.  speciosum,  a  Himalayan 
species,  the  small  deep  purple  flowers  are 
nearly  smothered  by  the  large  green  bracts. 
The  hardy  annual  kinds,  such  as  Molda- 
vicum  and  D.  canescens,  are  ornamental^ 
and  worth  a  place  in  a  full  collection. 

DBIMYS.— Evergreen  shrubs  of  the 
Magnolia  family,  natives  of  Tasmania, 
Australia,  and  South  America,  thriving 
also  as  evergreens  in  much  of  the  south- 
ern pans  of  England  and  Ireland.  D. 
aromatica  is  sometimes  known  as  Tas- 
mannia  itromaitca^  R.Br.  ;  D.  IVinteriy 
Winter's  Bark,  is  a  native  of  South 
America ;  these  graceful  shrubs  are 
worth  a  place  in  the  range  of  southern 
country,  while  they  thrive  in  free  soil  and 
sheltered  lawns. 

DBOSEBA  [Sundew).— Uos\.  interest- 
ing little  bog-plants,  of  which  all  the  hardy 
species  but  one  are  natives  of  Britain. 
All  are  characterised  by  tufts  of  leaves 
which  have  their  surfaces  covered  with 
dense  glandular  hairs.  When  the  native 
kinds  are  grown  artiflcially  the  condition 
of  their  natural  home  should  be  imitated 
as  far  as  possible.  In  a  bog  on  a  very 
small  scale  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  the 
humid  atmosphere  they  have  at  home, 
but  they  will  grow  wherever  Sphagnum 
grows.  The  native  kinds  are  intennedia, 
longifolia,  obovata,  and  rotundifolia. 
The  North  American  Thread-leaved  Sun- 
dew (D.  flliformis)  is  a  beautiful  bog-plant, 
with  ver>'  long  slender  leaves  covered 
with  glandular  hairs,  the  flowers  purple- 
rose  colour,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  op>en- 
ing  only  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  but  appears  difficult  to  cultivate. 
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DBYAS(J/c?i//i/a/>i^2/^;if).— -Mountain 
plants  of  the  Rose  family,  containing  two 
or  three  dwarf  alpine  plants  of  spreading 
growth  and  neat  evergreen  foliage.  They 
thrive  in  borders  in  light  soil,  though  they 
are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  rock- 
garden,  where  they  can  spread  over  the 
brows  and  surfaces  of  limestone  rocks, 
best  on  an  exposed  spot,  not  too  dry, 
though  when  well  established  they  will 
flourish  under  almost  any  conditions. 
Division  in  spring.  The  kmds  are  D, 
Drummondi^  2l  dwarf,  hardy,  evergreen 
trailer,  with  flower-stems  3  to  8  in.  high  ; 
Its  yellow  flowers,  i  in.  across,  appear  in 
summer.  A  native  of  N.  America.  Z?. 
cctopetala^  a  creeping  evergreen,  forming 
dense  tufts,  with  pretty  white  flowers.  It 
is  a  British  plant  and  there  are  two  others, 
D.  lanata^  a  native  of  Europe,  and  D, 
inte^rifolia^  American. 

tiOOBEMOCAAPUS.— £^.  Scaber  is  a 
delightful  old  climber  for  walls,  trellises, 
and  pillars,  its  orange-red  flowers  are 
beautiful,  and  its  rambling  shoots  graceful. 
If  the  roots  are  protected  during  winter, 
they  are  uninjured  and  the  plant  annually 
increases  in  size.  Increased  freely  by  seed, 
and  should  be  raised  in  this  way  occasion- 
ally.   Syn.,  Calampelis. 

fiCHEVEBIA.  —  Dwarf  succulent 
plants,  much  used  in  the  flower  garden,  es- 
pecially the  half-hardy  species  like  secunda. 
Other  species  are  tenderer  and  need  a 
greenhouse  to  keep  them  through  the  win- 
ter, and  a  warm  house  or  frame  to  propa- 
gate them  in  the  spring.  £.  secunda  is  well 
known  by  its  pale  green  rosette,  leaves 
tipped  with  red.  E.  s.  major  is  but  a 
mealy  form  of  the  same.  £.  s.  glauca 
differs  only  in  having  leaves  rather  more 
pointed  and  glaucous.  E.  s.  pumila  is  a 
smaller  form,  with  narrow  leaves  of  the 
same  colour  as  E.  s.  major.  £.  glauca 
metallica  is  intermediate  between  the 
well-known  E.  metallica  and  £.  secunda 
glauca.  Dwarf  and  massive,  the  leaves 
are  very  solid  and  fleshy.  E.  metallica  is 
a  noble  species,  and  distinct  in  the  size 
of  its  leaves  and  in  their  rich  metallic  hue. 
The  dwarfcr  kinds  are  used  mostly  as 
edgings  or  panels.  The  fine  E.  metallica 
is  very  effective  on  the  margins  of  beds  and 
groups  of  the  dwarfer  foliage  plants,  or  here 
and  there  among  hardy  succulents.  It  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Increase. — As  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe 
prepare  to  sow  it.  Fill  some  4-in.  pots  to 
within  \  in.  of  the  rim  with  equal  pro- 
portions of  leaf-mould  and  well -sanded 
loam.  Make  the  surface  very  firm,  and 
water  the  soil  so  that  the  whole  body  of 
it  becomes  thoroughly  moistened.  Having 


allowed  the  moisture  to  drain  away,  scatter 
the  seed  lightly  and  cover  it  thinly  with 
silver  sand.  Place  the  pot  in  a  hand-light 
or  in  a  close  frame  ;  cover  with  a  pane  of 
glass  and  shade.  The  seed  will  germinate 
before  the  soil  can  dry,  and  if  it  is  sown 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  every  seed  will  come 
up.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  thinly 
into  pans  or  6-in.  pots  ;  keep  them  close 
until  they  are  fairly  established,  and  then 
allow  them  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air. 
After  the  middle  of  September  give  no 
water,  and  take  care  to  remove  all  decay 
as  soon  as  it  is  perceived.  If  planted 
early  in  April  in  well- worked  and  fairly- 
enriched  soil,  these  little  plants  will 
be  strong  by  the  autumn.  There  is 
another  method  of  increasing  them. 
With  a  sharp  knife  cut  out  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  so  as  to  induce  offshoots.  These 
taken  off  will  speedily  make  good  speci- 
mens. E.  metallica  maybe  increased  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  off  the  flower- 
stems  which  come  early  in  the  season  ;  cut 
off  the  embryo  flowers  and  place  the  stems 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  These  stems  will 
strilce  and  will  produce  little  offsets  from 
the  axils  of  the  flower-stem  leaves.  If 
these  are  taken  off  they  will  readily  strike. 
E.  metallica  may  also  be  raised  from  seed 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Echinacea.    See  Rudbeckia. 

EOHINOCAOTXTS.— uE^.  Simpsoni  is  a 
beautiful  little  Cactus  {Pincushion  Ctutus) 
plant,  a  native  of  Colorado,  occurring  at 
great  elevatioi^^,  and  hardy.  It  grows  in 
a  globular  mass,  3  or  4  in.  across,  which 
is  covered  with  white  spines.  It  flowers 
early  in  March,  bearing  large  pale  purple 
blossoms  which  are  very  beautiful.  In 
its  native  habitat  it  enjoys  a  dr>'  climate, 
and,  in  some  seasons  at  least,  is  more  or 
less  protected  from  frost  by  a  covering  of 
snow.  In  this  country,  however,  it  has 
withstood  32°  of  frost. 

One  of  its  varieties  grows  at  the  altitude 
of  8,500  feet  above  sea-level— where  frosi 
occurs  every  month  in  the  year  and  the 
growing  season  is  very  short. 

The  common  form  is  globose  and 
thickly  set  with  interlacing  spines,  so  that 
the  body  of  the  plant  is  hidden.  The 
colour  varies  to  li^ht  brown,  gray,  and 
rarely  to  snow-white.  The  flowers  are 
pink  or  red,  arranged  in  a  cluster  or  circle 
at  the  top  of  the  plant.  This  grows  all 
among  the  lower  mountains  and  foothills, 
and  sometimes  on  the  rolling  lands 
adjoining. 

ECHINOCEBEUS. -- Plants  of  the 
Cactus  family  (from  arid  regions  in  X- 
America),  some  of  which  are  hardy.    All 
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are  beautiful,  and  some  quite  splendid 
when  in  flower.  E.  Fendleri  bears  some 
of  the  brightest  flowers.  Other  kinds 
are  E.  naphiceus,  gonacanthus,  viridi- 
fiorus,  and  paucispinus.  Give  them  soil 
which    is    well  drained    and    a    sunny. 


exposed  place  away  from  all  protection, 
taKing  care  so  to  place  iheni  in  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  objects  that  their 
stems  cannot  easily  be  hurt.  A  few  pro- 
tecting stones  can  be  grouped  so  as  to 
keep  off  the  digger  and  other  dangerous 
aniinals.  A  close  turf  of  some  dwarf  clean 
alpine  will  prevent  ea rth- splash ings  and 
will  improve  the  effect. 

EchmocUoa.     See  Pamcum. 

EOHINOPS  (Globi  ThhlU).-K  fine 
hardy  plant  from  S.  Russia,  3  to  5  ft.  high, 


Thrives  in  ordinary  soil.  Easily  multiplied 
bj'divisionofthelufts,  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots  in  spring.  It  is  the  most  ornamental 
of  its  distinct  family,  and  is  highly  suit- 
able for  grouping  with  the  bolder  her- 
baceous plants.  It  would  also  look  well 
when  isolated  on  the  turf.  There  are- 
other  species,  mostly  from  S.  Europe  and 
the  Levant,  among  which  are  E.  Riiro 
and  E.  banalicus  ;  but  we  have  never  seen 
any  so  good  as  E.  ruihenicus,  and,  as  the 
species  are  very  much  alike,  it  is  enough 
to  grow  the  besL  £.  sphxrocephalus  is 
a  nne  species  tall  and  handsome ; 
giganteus  is  a  garden  variety  of  the  above, 
more  robust,  and  with  larger  heads. 

ECmUU  {Viixt's  Bugloss).—Wax\A- 
some  plants  of  the  Forget-me-not  Order, 
(he  finer  kinds  of  which,  though  superb 
in  the  open  gardens  of  S.  Europe,  are 
too  tender  for  our  gardens.  E.  planta- 
gineum  is  one  of  ihe  handsomest  of  the 
annual  or  biennial  species.  Its  showy 
flowers,  of  rich  purplish -violet,  are  in  lonu 
slender  wreaths  that  rise  erect  from  a  tuK 
of  broad  leaves.  It  is  handsomer  than 
our  indigenous  species,  E.  pusCulatum  and 
E.  vulgare.  E.  rubrum  is  a  scarce  and 
handsome  species,  its  habit  is  similar  10 
those  above  mentioned,  but  its  colour  is  a 
reddish- violet,  similar  to  the  attractive  £. 
creticum.  The  Salamanca  Viper's  Bugtoss 
(E.  salmanticum)  is  another  fine  kind,  but 
difficult  to  obtain,  except  from  its  native 
locality.  These  five  species  are  now  in 
cultivation,  and  are  representative  of  the 
annual  and  biennial  Echiums.  They  are 
all  showy  and  of  the  simplest  culture. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  either  in  sprin^forthe current 
year's  flowering,  or  late  in  autumn  for 
flowering  in  early  summer.  Our  native 
E.  vulgare  is  good  in  certain  positions  ;. 
its  long  racemes  of  blue  flott-ers  are  hand- 
somer than  those  of  ihe  Italian  Anchusa. 
Against  a  hot  wall,  where  nothing  else 
would  grow.  Dr.  Acland,  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Colchester,  planted  some,  and 
they  gave  a  beautiful  bloom.  It  is 
valuable  for  such  positions,  particularly 
on  hot  gravelly  or  cnalky  soils. 

Edruantliiu.    See  Wahlenbergia, 

EdwsrcUia-    See  Sophora. 

EIiiAaNDa(0/Aw/cr).  — Several  of 
the  Oleasters  are  beautiful  shrubs,  and  de- 
serve to  be  much  more  widely  cultivated 
than  they  are  now. 

E.  angnstifoliA,  the  form  which  grows 
wild  in  South-eastern  Europe,  is  the  wild 
Olive  of  the  old  Greek  authors,  and  in 
some  modem  books  is  called  Jerusalem 
Willow.  The  long  silvery-gray  fruit  is 
constantly   sold    in    the    Constantinople- 
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markets  under  the  name  of  Ighide  agighi, 
and  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
abounding  as  it  does  in  a  dry,  mealy, 
saccharine  substance ;  it  possesses  the 
property  of  retaining,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  being  gathered,  its  usual  size 
and  form.  The  general  asjject  of  this 
form  is  much  more  that  of  a  Willow  than 
an  Olive,  the  long  lanceolate  leaves  being 
grayish  above  and  silvery-white  beneath. 
Under  cultivation  I  have  seen  this  thrive 
in  a  dry,  hungry,  sandy  soil,  and  attain  tree- 
like proportions  with  a  stem  as  much  as 
a  foot  in  diameter.  This  deciduous  species 
is  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account 
by  the  landscape  gardener;  the  yellow 
tubular  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion. 

E.   argentea,  or  R  canadensis  (the 

Silver  Berry^  or  Missouri  Silver  Tree\ 
has  very  fragrant  tubular  yellow  flowers, 
followed  by  an  abundance  of  nearly  | 
globular,  dry,  mealy,  edible  fruit.  This 
species  gives  a  characteristic  feature  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
valley,  and  in  a  wild  state  grows  8  or  lo  ft. 
in  height,  and  throws  up  an  abundance 
of  suckers,  a  habit  which,  at  any  rate  in 
a  young  state,  does  not  appear  to  occur 
so  much  under  cultivation.  The  oval 
leaved  are  silvery- white.  In  nearly  all 
British  and  foreign  nurseries  this  species 
is  confused  with  the  Buffalo  Berry 
(Shepherdia  argentea),  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Elaeagnus, 
but  altogether  different  from  it. 

R  hortensis,  a  somewhat  variable 
plant  with  a  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution, is  cultivated  in  many  countries 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  In  Dr.  Aitchison's 
Botany  of  the  Afghan  Delimitation 
Commission  it  is  described  as  a  shrub 
or  tree  occurring  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
ft.  and  upwards,  near  running  streams,  and 
cultivated  largely  in  orchards  for  its  fruit. 

R  longipes,  a  thoroughly  deciduous 
Japanese  species,  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  members  of  the  genus.  Prof. 
Sargent  thus  writes  of  it  in  Garden  and 
Forest :  "  The  plant  may  well  be  grown 
for  the  beauty  of  its  fruit  alone,  which, 
moreover,  is  juicy  and  edible  with  a 
sharp,  rather  pungent,  agreeable  flavour. 
Both  the  size  and  the  flavour  can  doubt- 
less be  improved  by  careful  selection, 
and  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  it  may  become  a  highly 
esteemed  and  popular  dessert  and  culinary 
fruit.  To  some  jjersons,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  flavour  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  the  Currant  or  the  Gooseberry." 
The  fruit,  as  implied  by  the  specific  name, 
is  borne  on  long  stalks ;  it  is  bright  red 
in  colour  and  covered  with  minute  white 


dots.  The  branches  are  covered  with 
rusty  brown  scales,  and  the  somewhat 
leathery  leaves  are  dark  green  above  and 
silvery-white  beneath.  Pheasants  are 
said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  fruit,  and  I 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  blackbirds  and 
other  fruit-eating  birds  will  soon  strip  a 
bush  unless  it  be  netted.  Some  French 
growers  make  a  preserve  of  the  fruit,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  very  similar  to  that 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  Cornelian 
Cherry  (Cornus  mas) ;  a  spirit,  too,  with  a 
taste  like  kirsch,  has  also  been  made  from 
the  fruit.  £.  longipes,  known  in  some 
gardens  under  the  names  of  £.  edulis,  £. 
odorata  edulis,  and  £.  rotundifolia,  is  appa- 
rently as  hardy  as  the  first-named  species. 

E.  macropnylla,  an  evergreen  species 
from  China  and  Japan,  has  large  roundish 
leaves,  grayish  above  and  silvery  beneath. 
Old  plants  are  said  to  produce  suckers 
freely,  but  the  species  is  a  soiilewhat 
recent  introduction  to  British  gardens, 
and  all  the  specimens  which  I  have-seen- 
up  to  the  present  have  not  shown  any 
tendency  to  sucker.  It  is  quite  distinct 
in  appearance  from  any  other  hardy 
cultivated  shrub,  and  is  worthy  of  much 
more  general  employment  in  the  orna- 
mental shrubbery.  In  its  native  habitats 
it  is  said  to  sometimes  attain  tree-like 
dimensions  ;  under  cultivation  I  have  only 
seen  it  as  a  dense  bush. 

E.  pungens,  E.  glabra,  and  E.  refleza 
are  beautiful  evergreens,  which  are  not 
very  dissimilar  in  general  aspect,  and 
which  without  long  dry  scientific  de- 
scriptions it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish. Variegated  forms  exist  of  all 
three,  and  any  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
types,  are  thoroughly  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  garden  or  pleasure-ground. 
They  are  all  natives  of  Japan,  &c.,  but 
do  not  appear  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
species  previously  mentioned ;  all  could 
be  tried,  however,  with  every  prospect  of 
success  in  the  southern  counties.  Some 
of  them  in  the  south  of  £urope  assume 
a  somewhat  climbing  habit,  and  round 
the  North  Italian  lakes,  for  example, 
grow  up  to  the  tops  of  high  Fir  and 
Pine  trees. 

E.  Simoni,  said  to  be  a  native  of  China, 
seems  quite  hardy,  but  is  the  least  orna- 
mental of  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  these  notes.  A  variegated  form 
of  this,  with  leaves  margined  with  dark 
green  and  with  the  centres  constantlyvarie- 
gated  with  golden-yellow  and  yellowish- 
green,  originated  in  the  Belgian  nurseries 
a  few  years  ago  ;  it  is  highly  spoken  of  in 
some  of  the  Belgian  periodicals. 

E.  umbellata  is  a  beautiful  bush.    The 
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leaves  are  deep   green   and  glabrous  on   j 
the  upper  surface  ;  in  a  young  state  earlier   ' 
in  the  season  they  are  silvery-gray,  and 
silvery- white  beneath.    The  creamy-white 
flowers  are  prcxluced  in  the  greatest  pro-   ' 
fusion  in  Jtine.      In  some  localities  the  : 
plant   is  practically  evergreen ;    in   the  ■ 
neighbourhood    of    London,   however,   it   ' 
is — at   any  rate   during   such   winters  as 
the  two  last — to  all  intents  and  purposes 
deciduous.    It  is  probably  perfectly  hardy 


if  the  flowers  were  removed.  It  is  frequent 
on  our  shores,  but  more  abundant  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.  E.  condensatus 
{Bunch  Grass)  is  a  vigorous  perennial 
Grass  from  British  Columbia,  forming  a 
dense,  compact,  column-like  growth,  and 
more  than  8  ft.  high.  It  is  covered  from 
the  base  almost  to  the  top  with  long 
arching  leaves,  and  in  the  flowering  season 
crowned  with  erect  rigid  spikes  6}^  ii 
ted  e; 


long,  5 


It  resembles  an  elongated  ear 


Lvni«  Gt3U  (Elymui 


throughout  Britain,  as  it  withstands  the 
much  severer  winters  of  Northern  Ger- 
many without  protection.  In  a  wild 
slate  it  occurs  from  the  Himalayas  to 
China  and  Japan.  Elxagnus  parvifolia 
is  a  name  under  which  this  species  occurs 
in  some  gardens. — G.  N. 

ELTBIUB  {LymeGrasi).—E.arenarius 
is  a  wild  British  Grass,  vigorous  and  dis- 
tinct, which  if  planted  in  deep  soil  near 
the  margin  of  a  shrubbery,  or  on  a  bank 
on  the  Grass,  makes  an  effective  plant, 
growing  4  (t.  high,  and  as  we  should  culti- 
vate it  for  the  leaves,  there  would  be  no  loss 


of  wheal.  Itis  veryornainentaI,andniaybe 

grown  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lj^e  Grass. 
ther    kinds    might  be  mentioned,  but 
one  or  two  give  us  the  best  effea  of  the 

EMBOTHEITJM  {Fire  Bush).—E.  coc- 
cineum  is  a  very  beautiful  S.  American 
evergreen  shrub  of  the  Protea  family,  hardy 
in  warm  parts  of  Britain,  even  without 
the  protection  of  a  wall.  At  Coombe 
Royal,  in  South  Devon,  it  grows  quite 
20  fi.  high,  and  is  a  spectacle  of  won- 
drous beauty  about  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  every  twig 
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carries  a  duster  of  fiery  flowers.  Even 
on  the  favoured  Devonshire  coast  a 
sharp  late  frost  will  sometimes  iniure  the 
flowers.  It  thrives  near  the  coast  in 
southern  Ireland  and  in  Wicklow  at 
Mr.  Acton's,  but  soon  perishes  in  less 
favoured  places. 

EHFETBUH  {Crmvberry).  —  E.  ni- 
grum is  a  smajl  evergreen  Heath-like 
Dush,  of  the  easiest  culture,  which  may  be 
associated  with  the  dwarfer  rock  shrubs. 
It  is  a  native  plant,  and  the  badge  of  the 
Scotch  clan  McLean.  There  are  several 
other  varieties,  but  the  plants  have  less 
flower  beauty  than  many  other  mountain 

"ESElAHTSaB.—E.  campanulalus  \% 
a  pretty  shrub,  native  of  Northern  Japan. 
It  has  slender  branches  covered  with  a 
light  brnnn  bark,  and  campanulate  flowers 
produced  in  a  pendulous  cluster,  and  of  a 
pale  rosy. red  colour,  with  ihree  darker 
lines  on  each  of  the  five  sections  of  the 

E.  cernauB.— A  httie-known  species 
only  recently  introduced  from  Japan, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  a  bush  6  ft.  to  . 
8  ft.  high.  The  reddish  flowers  are 
campanulate,  and  slightly  tive-lobed. 
Syn.,  Meisleria  cemua. 

E.  japOBicUB.— A  rare  and  desirable 
shrub,  first  discovered  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  near  Na^'asaki,  Japan,  in  1859, 
and  afterwards  mtroduced  by  Messrs. 
Standish,  The  leaves  turn  to  a  beautiful 
deep  orange  colour  before  falling  in 
autumn.  The  pendent  flowers  are  pure 
white,  globose,  and  contracted  to  a  much 
narrower  mouth  than  in  E.  tampanu- 
latus.     Erica  ceje. 

EOHECON  (Cyclamen  Po^Py).~E. 
fhionanlhus  is  a  very  charming  hardy  ' 
perennial  Poppywort  iniermediate  between 
Slylophorum  and  Sanguinaria.  The  rool- 
stocks  are  usually  as  thick  as  the  finger  ; 
they  run  freely  underground,  and  increase 
rapidly ;  leaves  resembling  those  of 
hardy  Cyclamen.  The  flowers,  a  to  3  in. 
in  diameter,  are  pure  white,  with  a  bunch 
of  yellow  anthers  in  (he  centre  ;  several 
borne  on  stems  about  1  ft.  high.  It  is 
a  native  of  China.  The  pure  pearly- 
white  flowers,  in  a  setting  of  bold  yellow- 
green  foliage,  give  good  effect  as  a 
"  carpet "  beneath  Tea-roses. 

BFEEDBA.  —  (Skrubby  Hanetail). 
Curious  greyish,  wiry  trailing  bushes  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
rare  in  our  gardens,  but  hardy  here  and 
there,  as  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Gardens,  where  there  is  light  warm  soil. 

All  these  plants  resemble  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Equisetums,  and  though  they 


are  leafless,  or  nearly  so,  the  bright  green 
colour  of  the  bark  makes  them   conspic- 
uous atall  seasons,  £'.ii!u'/ar^_>'aisanative 
of  the  southern  part  of  France  and  Spain, 
in  sandy  soils  on  the  seashore,  a  yard  or 
more    high,  forming  a 
spreading  massof  bright 
green   cylindrical  bran- 
ches   distinct   from    all 
hardy  shrubs  ;  the  ber- 
ries,which  do  not  always 
appear  in  this  country, 
are  red.     In  the  front  of 
the  shrubber)-,  where  ihc 
slender    branches     can 
grow  ai  will,  this  Ephe- 
dra IS  seen  to  advantage, 
breaking  up  the  outline,  ^ 

bold    arrangements    in      ^Ji6^  ■^ 
the    rock   garden   as    it  Ephedia. 

will  succeed  in  drj'  spots. 
It  is  also  known  as  E.  nebrodensis.- E. 
vulgaris  is  a  smaller  plant  and  one  thai 
will  resist  [nore  cold  as  it  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  also  some  of  the  more  southern 
dislrins  of  Asia,  Other  species  are  found 
in  different  pans  of  the  world,  but  the 
nomenclature  of  the  entire  genus  is  con- 
fused, and  it  is  probable  that  the  list  of 
names  would  be  reduced  if  they  «ere 
grown  together,  as  slight  geographical 
variations  would  no  doubt  disappear  under 
cultivation.— T. 

EPIO£A  (May/io'u.'er).—^.  small  Ever- 
green found  in  sandy  soil  in  the  shade  of 


Pines  in  many  parts  of  N,  America,  i' 
repens  ha\ing   pretty  rose-tinted   flowers 


SriLOBIUM. 
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in  small  clusters,  which  exhale  a  rich 
odour,  and  appear  in  spring.  Its  natural 
home  is  under  trees,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  plant  some  of  it  in  the  shade  of  Pines 
or  shrubs.  It  was  at  one  time  lost  to  our 
nurseries  and  gardens,  owing  to  the  habit 
of  planting  all  things  in  the  same  kind 
of  exposed  situation.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  for  the  wild  garden,  in  sandy  or 
peaty  soil  under  trees,  growing  only  a  few 
mches  high.    Ericaceae. 

EPILOBIUM  {French  Willow),— Y^^ 
of  these  plants  are  worthy  of  cultivation, 
but  some  are  important,  and  the  best 
perhaps  is  the  showy  crimson  native  E, 
angustifolium^  of  which  there  is  a  pure 
white  variety.  This  plant  runs  in  a  border 
so  quickly  as  soon  to  become  a  trouble- 
some weed,  but  is  fine  when  allowed  to 
run  wild  in  a  rough  shrubbery  or  copse, 
where  it  may  bloom  with  the  Foxglove. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  many  parts 
of  Britain.  Division.  Other  kinds  some- 
Avhat  less  vigorous  are  E.  angiistissimumy 
E.  Dodonceiy  and  E,  rosmarinifolium. 
The  common  native  E,  hirsutum  is  stouter 
than  the  French  Willow,  and  is  only 
useful  by  the  margins  of  streams  and 
ponds,  associated  with  the  Loosestrife 
and  such  plants.  There  is  a  variegated 
form.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Willow 
Herb  (-£".  obcordatum)  is  a  beautiful  rock- 
plant.  The  Willow  Herbs  of  our  own 
latitudes  are  very  tall  and  vigorous,  but 
on  the  dreary  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Californian  Sierras  one 
species  has  succeeded  in  contending 
against  the  elements  by  reason  of  its  very 
dwarf  stature  ;  it  has  imitated  the  Phloxes 
and  Pentstemons  of  the  same  region  ; 
though  not  more  than  3  in.  high,  it  has 
retained  the  size  and  beauty  of  flower  of 
the  finest  species,  the  colour  being  rosy- 
crimson.  It  is  hardy,  and  thrives  in 
ordinary  sandy  soil  in  the  rock-garden. 
Some  of  the  small  New  Zealand  species, 
such  as  glabelluin^  nummulariafoliumy  and 
longipes^  are  very  useful  for  draping  stones 
on  rock-gardens. — D. 

EPIlOSDinM  {Barren  -zer^r/).— Inter- 
esting and,  when  well  grown,  elegant  plants 
of  the  Barberry  Order,  but  not  shrubby. 
E.  pinnatum  is  a  hardy  dwarf  perennial 
frdra  Asia  Minor,  8  in.  to  2\  ft.  high,  with 
handsomeJeaves,and  bearing  long  clusters 
of  yellow  flowers.  The  old  leaves  remain 
fine  until  the  new  ones  appear  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  It  is  not  well  to  remove 
them,  as  they  shelter  the  buds  of  the  new 
leaves  during  the  winter,  and  the  plants 
flower  better  when  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. Cool  p)eaty  soil  and  a  slightly  shaded 
position  are  most  suitable.    Other  species 


are  alpinum^  macranthuniy  Musschianum, 
purpureum^  rubrum^  niveumy  and  viola- 
ceuniy  all  loving  half-shady  spots  in  peat,  or 
in  moist  sandy  soil.  None  are  so  valuable 
for  general  culture  as  the  first-mentioned. 

Known  species. — E,  alpinum,  Europe,  catt- 
annum,  Japan,  elatum,  Himal.  macranthum, 
Japan.  Mtisschtanum,  do.  Ptrraldcrianum, 
Algeria,  pintuxtum,  Persia,  pieroceras,  Caucas. 
ptibescens,  China,  pubigerum,  Caucas.  rubrtwi, 
Japan,     sagittatum,  do. 

EPIPAOTIS  {Marsh  E.).—E,falustris 
is  a  somewhat  showy  hardy  Orchid,  i-to  i^ 
ft.  high,  flowering  late  in  summer,  and  bear- 
ing rather  handsome  purplish  flowers.  A 
native  of  moist  grassy  places  in  all  parts  of 
temperate  and  southern  Europe.  A  good 
plant  for  the  bog-garden,  or  for  moist  spots 
near  a  rivulet,  in  soft  peat.  In  moist  dis- 
tricts it  thrives  very  well  in  ordinaryr  moist 
soil. 

EQUISETUM  {Giant  Horse'tdil).—E, 
Telmateia  is  a  tall  British  plant,  of  much 
grace  of  habit  when  well  developed,  and 
from  3  to  6  ft.  high  in  moist  peaty  or  clay 
hollows  in  woods.  The  stem  is  furnished 
from  top  to  bottom  with  spreading  whorls 
of  slender  branches,  slightly  drooping,  the 
whole  forming  a  graceful  pyramid.  It  is  fit 
for  the  hardy  fernery,  shady  peat  borders, 
near  cascades,  or  amon^  shrubs,  and 
grows  in  any  moist  soil.  Division.  E. 
sylvaticum  is  another  native  Horse-tail, 
much  dwarfer,  but  graceful  when  well 
grown,  8  to  1 5  in.  high,  and  being  covered 
with  slender  branches,  but  usually  these 
plants  are  not  fit  for  garden  culture. 

EBAGBOSTIS  {L(yve  (Prajj).— Grasses, 
some  of  which  are  worth  cultivating  for 
their  elegant  feathery  panicles.  E, 
agyptiaca^  with  silvery-white  plumes, 
maxima^  elegans^  pilosa^  amabilisy  pellu- 
cida^  capillaris,  plumosa^  are  all  elegant 
annuals.  They  are  useful  for  cutting  for 
the  house  during  summer.  Seed  may  be 
sown  in  autumn  or  spring  in  the  open  air, 
on  or  in  a  slightly  heated  frame.  For 
preserving,  the  stems  should  be  gathered 
before  the  seeds  are  too  ripe. 

EBANTHIS  ( Winter  Aconite),  —E, 
hyemalis  is  a  pretty  early  plant  with  yellow 
flowers  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  shining 
green.  It  is  3  to  8  in.  high,  and  flowers 
from  January  to  March.  It  is  seen  best  in 
a  half-wild  state,  under  trees  or  on  banks 
in  woody  places,  though  it  is  occasionally 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  earliest 
border  flowers.  It  often  naturalises  itself 
freely  in  Grass,  and  is  very  beautiful  when 
the  little  yellow  flowers  peep  out  in  early 
spring.  We  may  therefore  enjoy  it  with- 
out giving  it  positions  suited  for  more 
delicate    plants,  or  taking    any  trouble 
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about  it,  but  it  is  more  vigorous  on  chalky 
or  warm  soils,  and  dwindles  on  some  cold 

E.  cilicicus  is  a  recent  introduction  of 
like  sialure  and  character,  though  distinct 
as  a  species,  and  seems  to  l>e  of  like 
value  and  hardiness. 

EBEHUBUS.— Noble  bulbous  plants 
from  Northern  India,  Persia,  and  Central 
Asia,  as- yet  little  seen  in  our  gardens,  and 
not  free  to  grow  in  all  soils.  Most  of  the 
kinds  are  handsome,  and  well  suited  for 
the  warm  sheltered  glades  of  gardens 
where  hardy  flowers  and  plants  are 
grown  in  a  natural  and  informal  way.  In 
such  a  home  I  hey  can  be  associated  in  bold 
groups  with  some  of  the  finest  hardy 
plants,  with  a  background  of  shrubs.  In 
planting,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to 
place  the  roots  where  they  would  not  be 
overgrown  or  shaded  by  other  plants,  so 
that  the  crowns  should  receive  thegreatest 
amount  of  sunshine  during  the  ripening 
period  previous  to  going  to  rest.  They 
thrive  admirably  in  deep,  rich,  sandy 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  some  decayed 
cow  manure.  My  own  plants  were  grown 
in  a  bed  tilled  in  3  ft.  deep  with  a  compost 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  sharp  river-sand, 
peat,  decayed  cow  manure,  and  charcoal, 
with  a  well-drained  sheltered  situation 
facing  due  south.  Once  well  planted, 
they  should  never  be  disturbed,  as  the 
roots  are  extremely  brittle  and  very  liable 
to  injury.  Tlie  surface  soil  above  the  roots 
should  be  kepi  clean  by  hand  weeding 
and  enriched  by  occasional  surfacings  of 
old  manure,  leaf-soil,  and  a  little  grit, 
thoroughly  broken  up  and  mixed  together. 
Autumn  is  the  best  period  for  planting, 
which  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
youn^  plants  have  npened  their  growth, 
the  sites  being  well  and  deeply  prepared 
some  little  lime  beforehand,  io  as  to  allow 
the  soil  to  thoroughly  settle  before  the 
plants  are  placed  in  it.  As  the  whole 
family  dishke  stagnant  moisture,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  this  at  the  time 
ofplanting,  and  in  any  favourable  situation 
this  can  be  managed  by  spreading  out 
the  roots  of  the  young  plants  upon  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  bed  and  covering 
them  with  soil  so  as  to  form  a  mound.  This 
can  be  afterwards  surfaced  with  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  to  exclude  frost.  In  any  case 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  keep  the  crown  of 
the  plant  slightly  above  the  soil.  It  is 
better  to  begin  with  three -year-old  plants, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the 
plants  from  a  trustworthy  source. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  this 
family,  with  a  list  of  the  species  and 
varieties  known  to  cultivation,  may  be 


found  in  vol.  xxix.  (p.  96)  of  The  Garden, 
which  cannot  fail  to  assist  those  who  con- 
template the  introduction  of  these  beautiful 
plants  into  their  gardens.^W.  J.  G. 


The  Rev,  F.  Page-Roberts  writes  from 
Scole  Rectory  :— 

"  With  a  little  trouble  Eremuri  may  be 
grown  successfully  by  every  lover  of 
beautiful  flowers.     All  that   is   necessary 
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for  their  well-being  is  protection  from 
slugs,  which  soon  scent  them  from  afar. 
I  keep  a  perforated  zinc  collar  round 
the  crown  and  protect  from  spring 
frosts.  The  plant  early  forces  its  way 
up  even  through  the  frost-bound  earth, 
but  the  tender  flower-spike^  tender  only  in 
infancy,  is  nipped  in  the  bud  if  raiii  fall 
on  it  and  freeze.  Protection  also  from 
cutting  winds  which  destroy  the  foliage  is 
needed.  With  such  precautions  and 
planted  in  loam,  deep,  but  not  too  stiff^ 
m  'a  well-drained  sunny  border,  and  with 
an  occasional  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure, 
they  will  repay  one  for  all  the  care  given 
to  them." 

R  Aitchisonii.— A  fine  kind  from 
Afghanistan,  where  it  grows  on  ridges 
of  the  hills  nearly  12,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  bearing  in  June  dense  spikes  of  pale 
reddish  flowers,  robust,  and  on  stems 
from  3  to  5  ft.  high. 

E.  unrantiacufl.— A  dwarf  plant,  hardy, 
flowering  in  April,  the  numerous  spikes 
of  bright  citron-yellow  flowers  ^ivin^  quite 
a  character  to  part  of  the  Hanab  district, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  conmionest  plants 
on  rough  ground.  It  is  the  vegetable 
of  the  Hariab  district,  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  depend  for  at  least  two 
months  of  the  year.  The  leaves  are  cut 
from  the  root-stock,  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible,  and  cooked. 

E.  Bung^— A  beautiful  plant  with 
wand-like  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  2  to  3  ft. 
hieh.   Native  of  Persia,  flowering  in  July. 

£.  hiiwalaicns  is  a  beautiful  white- 
flowered  kind.  The  flower-stems  are 
4  to  8  ft.  high,  the  dense  raceme  taking 
up  quite  2  ft.  of  the  upper  portion,  with 
flowers  as  large  as  a  florin.  It  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  best  of  the  known 
kinds.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June  and 
is  a  native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas. 

E.  0]g». — A  dwarf  kind,  and  one  of  the 
latest  to  flower.  The  flower-stem  is  nearly 
4  ft.  hi^h,  and  is  densely  set  with  hand- 
some lilac  flowers  as  large  as  a  flve- 
sh filing  piece.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
handsomest  species.  A  native  of  Turke- 
stan, flowering  in  June  and  July. 

E.  robastw->One  of  the  best  known 
in  gardens  with  a  huge  flower-stem  6  to 
10  ft.  high,  bearing  a  dense  raceme  of 
peach-shaded  lilac  flowers  nearly  2  in.  in 
diameter.  It  is  hardy,  and  may  often  be 
seen  forcing  its  shoots  through  frozen 
ground.  Native  of  Turkestan,  flowering 
in  June. — D. 

Known  species. — ^They  are  Astatic  plants 
coming  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
A%hanistan,  India,  and  Turkestan.   E.  Aitchi- 


sonif  Afghan.  Alberti^  albo-cUrinus^  altaicus^ 
anguitifoliuii  anisopierus,  Aucherianusy  bach- 
tiart'cuSy  bucharicus,  Bungei,  cappeutodcus^ 
Capttsif  GriffUhiiikimalauuSj  inderiensis^Kauf- 
manni^  Korolkowi^  luteusy  OigtCy  persicusy 
robustuSf  spectabilis,  sttnophyUus^  Stocksiit 
Suwor/noif  tauricus^  iurkeslanicus. 

EBIANTHUS.— A  flne  Grass  from  S. 
Europe,  E,  Ravenna  is  somewhat  like  the 
Pampas  Grass  in  habit,  but  smaller  in 
size,  having  violet-tinged  leaves.  The 
flowering  stems  grow  from  5  to  6^  ft.  high, 
but  as  it  only  flo^vers  with  us  in  a  very 
warm  season,  it  must  be  valued  for  its 
foliage  alone.  I  ts  dense  tufts  are  strongest 
with  us  in  light  or  warm  soil,  in  positions 
with  a  south  aspect  It  is  poor  on  cold 
soils,  and  will  probably  not  grow  well  north 
of  London.  It  is  fitted  for  association 
with  such  Grasses  as  Arundo  conspicua. 
Division  of  the  tufts  in  spring  or  autumn. 
E.  strictus  is  another  species,  but  is  not 
so  good  as  E,  Ravenna, 

EBIOA  (/i^^aM).— Beautiful  shrubs,  of 
which  the  kinds  that  are  wild  in  £urop)e 
are  very  precious  for  gardens.  We  should 
take  more  hints  from  our  own  wild  plants 
and  bring  the  hardy  Heaths  of  Britain 
into  the  garden.  Why  should  we  have 
such  things  as  the  Altemanthera  grown 
with  care  and  cost  in  hothouses,  and  then 
put  out  in  summer  to  niake  our  flower 
gardens  ridiculous,  while  neglecting  such 
lovely  hardy  things  as  our  own  Heaths  and 
their  many  pretty  varieties  ?  But  very  many 
people  do  not  know  how  happy  these 
Heaths  are  as  garden  plants,  and  now  well 
they  mark  the  seasons,  and  for  the  most 
part  at  a  time  when  people  go  into  the 
country.  Where,  as  in  many  country 
places,  the  Heaths  abound,  there  is  less 
need  to  cultivate  them,  although  we 
cultivate  nothing  prettier.  In  places 
large  enough  for  bold  Heath  gardens 
it '  would  be  well  to  plant  them,  but 
a  small  place  is  often  large  enough  for 
a  few  beds  of  hardy  Heaths.  Once 
established,  they  need  very  little  attention. 
The  varieties  are  often  quite  as  free 
as  the  wild  sorts,  and  give  delightful 
colour  in  a  Heath  garden,  which  need 
not  by  any  means  be  a  pretentious  aflfair, 
but  quite  simple  ;  for  Heaths  are  best  on 
the  nearly  level  ground.  This  group 
of  plants  has  as  yet  had  but  scant  care, 
ana,  if  grown  at  all,  is  grown  in  a 
poor  way  and  more  for  its  "botanical 
interest "  than  from  any  just  sense  of  its 
^reat  beauty.  That  can  only  be  fairly 
judged  of  by  those  who  see  Heaths  on 
mountains  and  moors,  where  they  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  plants  in 
eflect  in  broad  masses.    This  can  hardly 
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ever  be  shown  in  small  gardens,  but  why 
should  it  not  be  in  lar^e  ones  ?  We  need 
not  even  have  a  garden  lo  cultivate 
Heaths  in  a  picturesaue  way,  as  almost 
any  rou^h  open  grouna  will  tlo,  and  some 
kinds  will  do  among  bushes  and  in  woody 
places.  The  larger  Heaths,  where  grown, 
should  be  massed  in  visible  groups,  and 
the  dwarf  ones  seen  in  masses  also,  and 
not  treated  as  mere  "  specks  "  on  rockeries. 
They  are  all  of  easy  culture  and  all  the 
dwarf  kind  of  easy  increase  by  pulling  in 
pieces  and  replanting* at  once  anytime 
from  October  to  April, 

E.    ARBOKKA   {Tra    Heath).— J\.  tall   and  I 
graeeftil  shrub  of  Soulheni   Europe  and   N. 
Africa;    while   flowered,    and   covering   vast 
areas  in  the   upland  woods  of  Oak  ur  other   I 
trees,    attaining     a     height    of    iz    feet    or  I 
more    in    N.    Africa,    and   in    the   Canaries   ' 
becoming  a  tree.     This   Healh   is  lender   in   I 
BrilaJn    geneially,    but    may     be    grown     ic 
^Kiulhem  and   warm  districts   and   on    warm 
soil  in  sheltered  valleys  near  the  sea  with  its   ; 
friendly  warmth. 

E.  ALsTRALis  {SoHtkim  Healh).—\  pretty 
bush  Healh  of  the  sandy  hills  and  wastes  of 
Spain  anil  Portugal,  2  feel  lo  3  feel  high, 
flowering  in  spring  in  Britain.  The  flowers 
are  rosy  purple  and  fragrant.  It  deserves  > 
place  in  heathy  soils. 

E.  CARNEA  {jiifiiu  forest  Healh).— A 
jewel  among  mountain  Heaths  and  hardy  as 
the  rock  Lichen.  On  many  ranges  of  Central 
Europe  at  rest  in  the  snow  in  winter,  in  our 
mild  winters  it  Rowers  in  fanuary  in  the  SOulh, 
and  in  all  districts  is  in  bloom  in  the  dawn 
of  sprii^— deep  rosy  flowers,  carpeting  the 
i^ound,  ihe  leaves  and  all  good  in  colour. 
There  are  one  or  two  varieties,  one  while. 
This  Heath  is  not  averse  to  loamy  soils,  and 
often  thrives  on  them  as  well  as  on  peat  soil. 
Syn.,  £.  htrbacea. 

E.  CiNEREA  [Scotch  ffia/h).—A  dwarf  and 
pretty  Heath  common  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
and  particularly  Scotland,  very  easily  grown, 
and  having  good  varieties.  Among  them  are 
a/ia,  bkohr,  t^/tinea,  pallida,  purpurea,  and 
roita  ;  flowering  in  summer,  and  very  pretty 
for  rock-gardens. 

E.  CILIARIS  {Dorse/  Healh).  — \  lovely 
plant,  and  as  pielty  as  any  Healh  of 
Europe.  A  native  of  Western  France  and 
Spain  in  heaths  and  sandy  woods  it  also 
conies  into  Southern  Englanil,  and  is  hardy 
further  north  than  the  districts  it  inhabits 
naturally.  The  flowers  are  of  a  purple- 
crimson,  and  fede  away  inlo  a  pretty  brown. 
It  is  excellent  in  every  way,  thriving  in  loamy 
'1   peaty  soils,  and  flowering  in 


_    .      (/Hii /fa»/i).— Mr.  Bo&well 

Sjme,  whose  knowledge  of  British  plants  was 
profound,  considered  this  Irish  plant  distinct 
from  the  Mediterranean  Heath,  "  the  flower- 
ing not  taking  place  in  ihc  Irish  plant  till  three 
or  four  months  after  the  Mediterranean  Heath  ;"■ 
a  fine  shrub  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  growing 
from  3  to  5  feet  high. 

£.  LusiTANlCA  (Periuguese  Heath).— T\ns 
is  for  Brilaii)  ihe  most  precious  of  ihe  taller 
Heaths,  1  to  4  feet  high,  and,  hardier  than 
the  Tree  Heath,  it  may  be  grown  over  a  larger 


'  and  in 


.  (Hybrid  Heath).— h  cross 
between  E.  camta  and  E.  mrditerroHea.  It 
is  a  good  plant  and  flowers  through  the 
winter  and  far  into  the  spring,  thriving  in 
loamy  soil  almost  as  well  as  m  peat,  and 
13  excellent  as  a  groundwork  lielow  .-^taleas. 


area.  Even  in  a  cool  district  I  have  had  it 
in  a  loamy  soil  ten  years,  and  almosi  eveij' 
year  it  bears  lovely  wreaths  of  flowers  in  mill' 
winter,  white  flowers  with  a  little  touch  of  pink, 
in  fine  long  Foxbrush  .like  shoots.  This 
would  probably  perish  in  the  north,  bul  is  n 
shrub  of  rare  beauty  for  sea  coast  and  mild 
districts.     Syn.,  E.  codanodes. 

E.  MEIilTBRRAS-EA  {Afiditerraucan  Heath). 
—A  bushy  kind,  3  lo  5  feet  high,  best  in  peal. 
and  flowering  prettily  in  spring.  Although 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  it  is  hardier  in 
our  country  than  the  Tree  Heaths  of  Southern 
Europe.      Of  this  species  there  are  several 


.    {Cor. 
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looking  shrub,  compact  in  habit,  about  4 
feet  high,  and  b  handsome  plant.  A  native  ot 
the  mountains  of  Conica,  flowering  in  summer. 

E.  SCOPARIA  {Brvom  Heath).— A  tall  and 
wiry-looking  Heath,  reachb^  8  feet  or  more 
in  our  counlrj-,  flowering  in  summer,  not 
showy.  I  ha%'e  seen  this  in  cold  pans  of 
France  (Sologne),  and  it  is  hardier  than  most 
of  the  larger  Heaths :  it  is  often  naked  at  the 
bottom  and  bushy  antl  close  at  the  top. 

E.  TSTRAI.IX  {Marsh  or  Bell  Heather).— 
This  beautiful  Heath  is  frequent  throughout 
the  northern,  as  well  as  western,  regions, 
thriiii^  in  moist  or  boggy  places  but  also 
in  ordinary  soil  in  gardens.  This  Heath  has 
several  varieties,  dilfeiing  in  colour  mainly. 
E.  Maeiaiana  is  thought  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Belt  Heather.  There  is  also  a  supposed 
hybrid  between  this  and  the  Dorset  Healh. 
E.  IValsani  U  a  hybrid  between  the  Bell 
Heather  and  Dorset  Heath.  Flowering  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn. 

E.  VAfiANs  [Cornish  Healh)  is  a  vigorous 
Inish  Heath  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  3  to  4 
feet  high.  A  native  of  Southern  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  better  fitted  for  bold  groups  in 
the  pleasure  ground  or  covert  than  the  garden. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  they  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  wild  plant. 

E.  vui.r,ARIs(jy«M(r,ij>if).— Aspreciotis 
as  any  Healh  is  the  common  Heather  and 
its  many  varieties,  none  of  them  prettier 
than  the  common  for'm,  but  worth  having, 
cicluding  only  the  very  dwarf  and  monstrous 
ones,  which  are  useless  except  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  not  of  much  gooil  there.  Heathers 
are  excellent  for  forming  low  covert,  and,  of 
all  the  plants,  none  so  quickly  clothes  a  bare 
slope  of  shaly  soil,  not  taking  any  notice  of 
the  hottest  summer  in  such  situations.  Among 
the  best  varieties  are  alba,  Alforlt,  coedtua, 
ilecumbiiis,  Hanimondi,  pumila,  ripda,  Searlei, 
aaii  Imiieiilosa.     Syn.,  Cal/ima. 

E.  l)ABcECll  [Daia'fS  tf«/i).— The  name 
of  this  fine  plant  has  been  so  often  changed 
by  botanists  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  by 
name  in  books,  and  I  give  it  by  the  Linnean 
name  here.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub  18  inches 
to  30  inches  hi^h,  bearing  crimson-purple 
blooms  in  drooping  racemes.  There  is  a 
white  variety  even  more  beautifiil,  and  one 
with  purple  and  white  flowers,  called  dualar, 
I  have  had  the  white  form  in  flower  ihroueh- 
iiui  the  summer  and  autumn  on  a  slope  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  very  hot  years 
too.  Syn.,  Jfensiesia  fioli/olia,  also  Dabacia 
and  Borftla.     West  of  Ireland. 

E.  Maweana  [Man's  Healh).— Ol  this 
Healh,  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay  writes  as  follows  : 
"This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  hardy 
Healhsand  waidiscoveredbyMr.  Geotge  Maw 
in  Portugal  in  1872.  It  may  be  best  described 
as  a  very  vigorous-growing  Erica  ciliaris, 
which  it  resembles,  but  is  more  robust  in 
all  its  parts;  the  flowers  also,  besides  being 
larger  than  those  of  E.  riliaris,  are  darker 
in    coloui.       It   flowers   from   July   to    De- 


E.  iwhllvUOfih  {Matiyfimjered  Healh).— 
Somewhat  like  a  while  Cornish  Heath  but 
dwarf  and  dose-set ;  flowers,  in  the  form 
usually  grown,  while  ;  many  in  close  racemes. 
Southern  Europe  and  Norlh  Africa  on  cal- 
careous soil,  thriving  in  ordinary  soil  in 
gardens.  W.  R- 

fiBIGEBON  (/7fa^n£).— Michaelmas 
Daisy-like  plants  of  dwarf  growth,  some- 
what alike  in  general  appiearance,  and 
having  pink  or  purple  flowers  with  yellow 
centres.  They  flourish  in  any  garden 
soil,  and  some  aje  of  a  weedy  nature  ; 
one  or  two  are  besi  suited  for  the 
rock-garden-      Of    these,     F.    alpinum 


grandifk'ruiit  is  the  finest.  It  is  similar 
10  the  alpine  Asier,  having  large  heads 
of  purplish  flowers  in  late  suinmer,  and 
remainmg  in  beauty  a  long  lime.  Suit- 
able for  the  rock-garden  ana  well-drained 
borders.  Division  or  seed.  E.  Royki, 
a  Himalayan  plant,  is  another  good 
alpine,  of  very  dwarf,  tufted  growth, 
having  large  blossoms  of  a  btuish-purple 
with  yellow  eye.  By  far  the  best  of  the 
taller  kinds  is  E.  (Stenaclis)  spcciosiis, 
a  vigorous  species,  with  erect  stems 
that  grow  about  2j  ft.  high,  and  bear 
during  June  and  July  manylarge  purplish- 
lilac  Aster-like  flowers  with  conspicuous 
orange  centres.  E.  maeran/hus,  another 
showy  species,  is  of  a  neat  habit    and 
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about  I  ft.  high.  It  bears  an  abundance 
of  large,  purple,  yellow-eyed  blossoms 
in  summer,  and,  like  E.  speciosus^  will 
grow  in  any  soil.  E,  niucronatus^  known 
also  as  Vittadenia  triloba^  is  a  valuable 
border  flower,  neat  and  compact,  and  for 
several  weeks  in  summer  is  a  dense 
rounded  mass  oi  bloom  about  9  in. 
high.  The  flowers  are  pink  when  first 
expanded,  and  afterwards  change  to 
white,  and  the  plant  therefore  presents 
every  intermediate  shade.  Other  kinds 
in  gardens  are  E,  fnuUiradiatus^  glabellus^ 
i^laucuSy  bellidifoiius,  strigosus^  dLTidphiia- 
delphicus — the  last  two  being  the  prettiest. 
All  are  easily  increased  by  division  in 
autumn  or  spring.  The  most  effective 
and  useful  of  the  genus  is  E,  speciosus, 
which  is  excellent  for  groups  or  borders. 

EBIKUS  {Wall  E.),—E.  cdpinus  is  a 
pretty  alpine  plant,  with  racemes  of  violet- 
purple  flowers,  abundant  on  dwarf  tufts  of 
leaves  in  early  summer.  In  winter  it 
perishes  on  the  level  ground  in  most  gar- 
dens, but  it  is  permanent  when  allowed  to 
run  wild  on  old  walls  or  ruins,  and  it  is 
easily  established  on  old  ruins  by  sowing 
seeds  in  mossy  or  earthy  chinks.  It  is 
well  suited  for  the  rock-garden,  where  it 
grows  in  any  position,  and  often  flowers 
bravely  on  earthless  mossy  rocks  and 
stones.  E,  hirsutus  is  a  variety  covered  \ 
with  down.  There  is  a  white  variety.  ' 
Pyrenees. 

EEIOBOTRYA  {EJaponica  :  Loquat), 
— A  large-leaved  shrub  from  Japan ;  m  our 
country  tender,  and  only  suitable  for  walls  . 
in  warm  and  sheltered  places.  Its  large 
evergreen  leaves  are  handsome,  and  in 
warm  districts  it  flowers,  the  blossoms 
white,  but  it  does  not  fruit  in  the  open  air 
in  England.       • 

EBIOGONUM.  —  North  American 
alpine  plants  which,  on  the  mountains 
of  California,  are  of  much  beauty,  but  | 
are  rarely  good  in  cultivation,  with  ; 
few  exceptions.  From  a  dense  tuft  of 
leaves  E.  umbellatum  throws  up  numer- 
ous stems,  6  to  8  in.  high,  on  which  golden- 
yellow  blooms,  in  umbels  4  in.  or  more 
across,  form  a  neat  and  conspicuous 
tuft.  In  light  sandy  soil  of  the  rock- 
garden  it  has  never  failed  to  bloom 
profusely.  Other  kinds  are  E.  compositumy 
flavum^  Jamesiy  racemosuniy  ursinum. 

EBIOPHOBUM  {Cotton  Grass).  — 
Sedge-like  plants,  whose  heads  of  white 
cottony  seeds  make  them  interesting  in 
the  bog-garden  or  in  wet  places  in  grass. 
E.polystachyon  is  the  best  for  a  garden  ; 
it  is  plentiful  in  some  marshy  districts. 

EBITBICHIUM  {Faity  Forget-me- 
not), — E.  nanum  is  an  alpine  gem,  closely 


allied  to  the  Forget-me-nots,  which,  how- 
ever, it  excels  in  intensity  of  azure-blue. 
Though  reputed  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate, 
a  fair  amount  of  success  may  be  ensured 
by  planting  it  in  broken  limestone  or  sand- 
stone, mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  rich 
fibry  loam  and  peat,  in  a  spot  in  the 
rocic-garden  where  it  will  be  fully  exposed 
and  where  the  roots  will  be  near  half- 
buried  rock.  The  chief  enemy  of  this 
little  plant,  and  indeed  of  all  alpine 
plants  with  silky  or  cottony  foliage,  is 
moisture  in  winter,  which  soon  causes  it 
to  damp  off.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is 
covered  with  dry  snow  during  that  period. 
Some,  therefore  recommend  an  over- 
hanging ledge,  but  if  such  protection  be 
not  removed  during  summer,  it  causes 
too  much  shade  and  dryness.  A  better 
plan  is  to  place  two  pieces  of  glass  in  a 
ridge  over  the  plant,  thus  keeping  it  dry 
and  allowing  a  free  access  of  air,  but 
these  should  be  removed  early  in  spring. 
Alps,  at  high  elevations.  A  stone  or  slate 
over  the  plant  for  the  worst  months  (Nov. 
to  end  February)  is  a  good  way. — G. 

EBODIUM  {Stork's-bt'll).— Like  hardy 
Geraniums,  but  usually  smaller  and  more 
southern  in  origin.  Suited  for  chalky 
banks  or  the  rock-garden,  and  some  are 
suited  for  borders,  while  others  may  be 
naturalised  in  the  Grass  in  warm  soil. 
Among  the  best  species  are — 

E.  macradenium.— A  dwarf  Pyrenean 
plant,  6  to  10  in.  high,  with  the  blooms 
of  French  white  delicately  tinned  with 
purple,  and  veined  with  purplish-rose ; 
the  lower  petals  are  larger  than  the 
others  ;  the  two  upper  ones  have  each 
a  dark  spot.  This  plant  should  be 
exposed  to  the  full  sun,  in  crevices 
situated  between  two  rocks,  and  where 
the  roots  can  penetrate  gritty  or  stony 
soil  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  The  flowers 
come  in  abundance  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  plant  has  an  aromatic 
fragrance. 

B.  Manescavi  is  a  vigorous  herba- 
ceous plant,  and  the  most  showy  kind. 
It  grows  I  to  I i  ft.  high,  and  throws  up 
strong  flower- stalks  above  the  foliage, 
each  with  seven  to  fifteen  purplish  flowers, 
I  to  i^  in.  across.  It  is  not  fastidious 
as  to  soil  or  situation,  but  its  best  place 
is  in  dry  soil,  fully  exposed.  If  the  soil 
be  too  rich,  the  plant  bears  so  many  leaves 
that  the  flowers  are  hidden.  Seed,  or 
careful  division. 

E.  petTBum  (now  Moltkia  p6tar»a). 
— This  has  three  to  five  purplish-rose 
flowers  on  each  stalk,  which  are  4  to  6 
in.  high.  The  leaves  and  flower-stalks 
are   densely  clothed  with   minute  hairs. 
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It  thrives  best  amon^  the  dwarfer  alpine 
plants,  in  warm  positions,  in  deep  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil. 

£.  Bsichardl. — A  miniature  species  3 
to  3  in.  high  when  in  flower.  The  small 
he.irt- shaped  leaves  lie  close  to  the  ground, 
and  form  little  tufts  from  which  arise 
slender  stalks,  each  bearing  a  solitary 
white  (lower,  marked  with  delicate  pink 
veins ;  flowering  for  many  weeks.  It  should 
be  grown  In  gritty  peat  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  loam. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  :  E. 
oiruifolium^  6  lo  lo  in.  high  ;  flowers 
red,  about  ^  in.  in  diameter,  and  in 
umbels  of  nine  or  ten  blossoms.  E. 
romanum,  6  to  9  in.  high  ;  flowers 
purplish,  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
E.  trHhoimtiiijolium,  a  pretty  kind,  4  to 
6  in.  high,  with  leaves  deeply  cut  ;  flowers 
flesh-coloured,  marked  with  darker  veins, 
E.  chrysanlhum  with  lemon-yellow 
flowers  and  E.  gutlatum,  these  being 
mostly  litled  for  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  rock-garden.  E.  daucoides.  E.  supra- 

^petion.     See  Viola. 

EB7NaiUH(.Sfd  iVo//;').- Handsome 
perennials  or  biennials  of  the  Parsley 
order,  but  so  unlike  that  class  of  plants  in 
general  appearance  as  to  be  often  mis- 
taken for  Thistles.  For  the  garden, 
whether  the  decoration  of  the  border,  or 
rock-garden,  or  the  lawn,  few  plants 
yield  a  greater  charm  from  the  site  and 
colour  of  involucres  and  stems.  The  stems 
are  so  singularly  beautifiil  with  their  vivid 
steel-blue  tints,  surmounted  with  an  in- 
volucre even  more  brilliant,  that  the  eflect 
of  good  large  groups  is  hardly  excelled  by 
that  of  any  plants  that  live  in  our  climate. 
The  great  diversity  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves  is  very  interesting,  ranging  from 
the  great  Pandanus-like  foliage  of  E. 
paniMni/olium  to  the  very  small  thistle- 
like  leaves  of  £■.  dUhoSomum.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  Pandanus  set,  such  as 
E.  Lasscauxi,  eburneum,  bromeliafolium, 
and  others,  are  useful  among  fine-lea\'ed 
plants  ;  their  leaves  being  mostly  of  a 
thick  succulent  nature,  are  not  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  the  cold  nights  in  early 
autumn  ;  indeed,  in  all  but  very  damp 
places  orheavy  soils  they  continue  effec- 
tive as  regards  foliage  all  through  the 
winter  season.  E.  aipmurn,  Oliverianum, 
.j.i).'-rf«/ca«i,and  the  finer  herbaceous  species 
are  very  useful  for  borders,  and  all  are  the 
more  valuable  for  this  purpose  owing  to 
the  length  of  time  they  continue  in  bloom, 
and  for  the  longtime  they  retain  their  hand- 
M)mc  blue  tints.  A  good  rich  and  well- 
drained  soil  suits  most  of  the  species ; 


damp  carries  off  more  of  the  lender  species 
during  winter  than  cold.  Protection  is  not 
needed,  as  the  Sea  Hollies  will  stand  any 
exposure  so  long  as  the  drainage  is  good. 
E.  iitpinum  may  be  made  an  exception  to 
the  above  directions,  as  in  the  south  of 
England  at  any  rate  it  prefers  a  shady 
spot  in  a  good  stiff  soil.  .Much  the  same 
treatment  will  also  answer  in  the  case  of 
E.  Olivermnum. 

The  best  way  of  increasing  these  Sea 
Hollies  is  by  seed.  Some  few  sorts  may 
be  increased  by  division  or  root  cuttings, 

,  but  the^  take  such  a  long  time  to  root, 
that  a  vigorous  batch  may  be  raised  from 
seed  in  about  the  same  time.   Sow  the  seed 

.  in  pans  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  seeds  will  germinate  in  the 
spring,  and  if  properly  managed  will  be 
ready  to  plant  out  the  following  year. 
These  plants  often  "  sow  themselves," 
and   seedlings   come   up   in   all   sorts   of 

The  under- mentioned  are  a  few  of  the 
best  kinds : — 
,      XL  alpinnm  {Alpine  Sea  Holly).— ThU 
is  found  in  the  alpine  pastures  of  Switzer- 
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land,  and,  when  well  grown,  is 
passed  in   beauty    by    any    pk 
involucres,  as  well  as  the  sienis,  are  ui 
a   fine  blue,  and   its  flower-stems,  about 

2  ft.  high,  arise  during  July  and  August. 
E.     amathyetmnm     (Amethyst     Sea 

Holly). — This  has  been  confounded  with 
the  much  more  robust  E.  Oliverianum, 
although  they  have  little  in  common.  E. 
amethyslinum  rarely  exceeds  i  ft.  lo  i^ 
ft.  in  height,  is  of  a  somewhat  straggling 
habit,  and  has  flower  heads  and  stems 
of  the  finest  amethyst -blue,  li  can  be 
increased  by  division,  and  easily  raised 
from  seed.     Dalmatia  and  Croatia, 

E.  giguiteuil  (Giant  Sea  Holly).— 
This  is  an  excellent  plant  for  grouping, 
and  a  picturesciue  object,  growing  from 

3  ft.  lo  4  ft.  hi^h,  with  stoui  stems  and 
deeply-lobed,  spiny,  glaucous  leaves.  The 
involucre,  of  eight  to  nine  large,  oval, 
spiny  leaves,  pale  grey  or  glaucous,  is 
very  effeclive.  Caucasian  Alps  and 
Armenia. 

E.  m&ritimam  (Common  Sea  Holly).— 
This  native  plant  (Mertensia  maritinui) 
is    a    very    pretty    kind,    requiring    no 


special  culture.      It  is  one  of  the   most 

flaucous  of  the  species,  (lowerinjj  from 
ulyto  October,  and  grows  from  6  inches 
to  4  feet  high. 

E.  OliTenanom  (Oliver's  Sea  Holly). 
— This  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  its  highly  coloured  flower-heads 
makes  il  attractive  in  the  flower  border. 
It  grows  2  feel  lo  3  feet  and  often  4  feci 
in  height.    The  ten  to  twelve  bracis  com- 

Kosing  Ihe  involucre  are  longer  than  the 
ead  of  flowers  and  have  about  half  a 
dozen  teeth  on  each  side.  It  ripens  seed 
freely  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  readily 
increased.  S.  Kurope. 
Other  attractive  kmds  are  E.  Bourgnti., 


ciiinpeslre,  eceruleum,  planum,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  dicho- 
tomum,    iriquelrum,    treticum,   glaciale, 
spina-album. 
The    Pandanus    Group.— To    this 

S-oup,  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico  and 
razil,  belong  some  of  the  extraordinary 
forms  in  this  genus.  Beginning  with 
Serra,  we  have  a  large  broad -leaved 
species  with  curious  double  spines  ; 
Carrierei,  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all, 
having  a  compact  habit  combined  with 
large,  beautiful  leaves.  E.  bromcliie- 
foliuin  is  a  charming  plant,  striking  and 
distinct  in  habit  and  forming  elegant 
Yucca-like  tufts,  with  its  graceful  leaves 
sunnounted  with  whitish  flower- heads. 
E.  paadixnifolium  is  a  noble  plant,  very 
effeciii-e  ivhen  grown  as  an  isolated  plant  on 
a  lawn.  E.  Lasseauxi  is  nearly  allied  and 
quite  hardy  in  the  open  air.  E.  ehurneum, 
aqualicam,  virginianum,  Leinvnu'ort/a. 
and  others  are  all  worthy  of  attention 
for  their  fine  foliage,  but  not  so  beautiful 
in  colour  as  the  European  Sea  Hollies. 
— U.  D. 

EBTSIMUU.— Wallflower-like  peren- 
nials, biennials,  and  annuals,  mostly  of 
dwarf  growth.  Of  the  perennials  the 
following  are  the  finest : — 

E.  ooirolencnm  (Alpine  Wallflower). 
— This  handsome  plant  forms,  under 
cultivation,  neat  rich  green  tufts,  6  to  iz 
in,  high,  and  in  spring  is  covered  with 
sulphur  flowers.  The  rock-garden  is 
most  congenial  to  it  ;  but  il  does  very- 
well  on  good  level  ground,  though  it  is 
apt  to  get  naked  about  the  base,  and 
may  perish  on  heavy  soils.  Division  and 
cuttings,  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  There  are 
several  varieties.  Syn,,  Cheirantktis 
alpinus. 

E  pnmilum  (Fairy  Wallfloii/er).-~K 
very  small  plant,  rare  In  cultivation,  re- 
sembling the  alpine  Wallflower  in  theslie 
and  colour  of  its  flowers,  but  lacking  its 
vigorous  and  rich  green  foliage.  It  is 
often  only  1  in.  high,  and  it  bears  very 
large  flowers  for  its  size.  They  appear 
above  a  few  narrow  sparsely  toothed  leaves 
which  barely  rise  from  the  ground.  High 
bare  places  in  theAlps  and  Pyrenees.  It 
requires  an  exposed  spot  of  very  sandy  or 
griiiy  loam  in  the  rock-garden,  where  it 
must  be  surrounded  by  a  few  small  stones 
to  guard  it  from  drought,  and  it  must  be 
associated  with  alpine  plants. 

E  rbffiticnm.  —  A  pretty  mountain 
flower  which,  though  rare  in  cultivation, 
is  a  common  alpine  in  Rhania  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  where  in  early 
imer  its  broad  dense-tufted  masses 
aglow  with  pretty  clear  yellow  bios- 
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r,  a  South  European 
species  with  scentless  yellow  (lowers,  is 
also  a  neat  alpine,  and  so  is  E.  rupesln, 
which   is  desirable  for  Che   rock-garden. 
All  of  ihetn  are  easy  to  grow,  and  delight 
in  gritty  soil  and  a  well-drained  and  sunny 
position    on    ihe    rock-garden.      Among 
the  biennial  and  annual  kinds  the  best  i 
is   E.   Perofskianum.    i    to    \\   i\.    high, 
with    dense    racemes    of    orange-yellow  , 
flowers.      For  early  flowering  it  should  | 
be  sown  in  autumn,  and  again  in  March 
and  April  for  later  bloom.  E.  nrkaasanum   \ 
and  p-uhycarpum  are  similar  to  E,  Pcrof- 
skuiiium. 

EBTTHRSA     {Ccntnury).  —  Pretty  , 
dwarf  biennials  belonging  to  the  Gentian 
family.     E.   littoralis,   common  in  some   , 
shore  districts,  is  worth  cultivating.     It 
is  4  to  6  in.  high,  and  bears  an  abundance 
of  rich  pink  flowers,  which  last  a  consider- 
able time  in  beauty.     The   very  beautiful   | 
E.  diffusa  is  a  similar  species.     It  is  a  ' 
rapid  grower,  with  a   profusion   of   pink  ; 
blossoms  in  summer. 

E.  Mnhlaiibergi   is  a  beautiful  plant 
about    8    in.    high,     putting    out    many   ; 
slender  branches.    It  bears  many  flowers, 
the  blossoms   3^  in.   across,  of  a  deep  . 
pink,  with  a  greenish -white  star  in  the  , 
centre.    Seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn, 
and  well  grown  till  the  spring  ;  the  plants  . 
will    then     flower    earlier    and  produce 
finer  flowers    than  spring-sown  plants. 
They  are  excellent  for  the  rock-garden 
and    the  margins  of  a    loamy    border.  I 
The  soil  must  be  moist. 

The  native  kind  and  its  forms  are 
pretty  in  the  fields  and  shores,  and  the 
plants  so  far  rarely  have  a  place  in 
gardens. 

ERTTHBINA  {Ceral    Tr^.-).— These  1 
beautiful  trees  are  pretty  general  through 
the  tropics.  Some  attain  great  dimensions,  . 
while  others  are  dwarf  bushes  with  woody   : 
root-stocks.  Many  produce  beautiful  large 
Pea  flowers,  usually  of  a  blood-red  or  | 
scarlet  colour,  in  terminal  racemes.     The  1 
varieties  have  proved  very  hardy  and  use-  I 
ful  in  the  summer  garden,  flowering  freely  [ 
and  showing  considerable  beauty  of  foli-  1 
age.     E,   ornata,   Marie  Belanger,  lauri- 
fnlia,  Crisla-galli,  profusa,  Madame  Be- 
langer,  ruierrima,  and  Hendersoni,  have 
Stood    out    with    slight    protection.     E. 
Crisla-galli  will  thrive  for  years  against  a 
warm    south   wall    in    a     light    soil,    if 
protected  about  the  roots  in  winter. 

EByHUBONItTU  {Dog's-tooth  Violet). 
— Liliaceous  bulbs,  among  the  loveliest  of 
our  hardy  flowers,  with  many  species 
and  varieties  of  interest  and  high  garden 
value  on  soils  that  suit  them.      These 


belong  to  N.  America,  with  the  exception 
of 

E.  Dens-caniB,  a  beautiful  plant  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  hand- 
some oval  leaves,  with  patches  of  reddish- 
brown  ;  the  rosy-purple  or  lilac  flowers 
are  borne  singly  on  stems  4  to  6  in.  high, 
and  droop  gracefully.  One  variety  has 
white  flowers,  one  rose-coloured,  and  one 
flesh-coloured.  E.  (o/igi/oUumhas ianger 
and  narrower  leaves  and  larger  flowers, 
and  the  sorts  enumerated  in  catalogues 
under  the  name  of  majus  are  apparently 
derived  from  this  variety.  E.  Dens-canis 
thrives  in  moist  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  when 
fully  exposed  t      '  '"    ' 


for  a  bordei 
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i  hardy  bulbs,  and. 


where  it  is  sufficiently  plentiful,  for 
edgings  to  American  plants  in  peat  soil. 
The  bulbs  are  white  and  oblong,  re- 
sembling a  doe's  tooth,  hence  its  name. 
It  is  increased  by  dividing  the  bulbs 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  replant- 
ing rather  deeply.  Central  Europe.  There 
are  now  many  varieties,  white,  purple, 
rose,  and  violet. 

E.  unericannm  ( Yellow  Addei's- 
tongue)  is  common  in  the  woods  of  the 
E.  States  of  N.  America.  Its  pale 
green  leaves  are  mottled,  and  commonly 
dotted  with  purple  and  white.  Flowers 
1  in.  across,  pale  yellow,  and  spotted 
near  the  base  ;  on  slender  stalks  6  to  9 
in.  high  in  May.    A  variety  {E.  bractea- 
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iuni)  differs  in  having  a  bract  developed, 
as  E.  f^andiflorum  sometimes  has.  It  is 
ver>'  pretty,  but,  being  a  somewhat  shy 
flowerer,  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 
In  poor,  sandy  soil,  this  little  plant 
blooms  better  than  in  compact  or  cold 
soil. 

E.  giganteum.— A  variety  of  £*..<,'-r<i/////- 
Hiyrum.  Its  showy  flowers  of  pure 
white  have  a  ring  of  bright  orange-red, 
and  measure  3  in.  in  diameter.  It  is 
found  in  California  at  an  elevation  of  six 
to  ten  thousand  feet,  and  also  in  Van- 
couver's Island. 

E.  grandiflonun. — The  only  cultivated 
kind  with  more  than  one  flower  on  a  stem. 
In  a  peat  bed,  with  Lilies  and  other 
peat-loving  plants,  it  is  very  fine,  and  pro- 
duces as  many  as  five  flowers  on  a  stem. 

I  have  planted  them  largely  in  Grass, 
and  find  they  thrive  in  every  soil  in  that 
way,  and  are  very  early  and  pretty  both 
in  leaf  and  f)ower,  scattered  in  groups  and 
colonies  in  turf. 

Other  kinds  are  E,  revoluium^  Var. 
Johnsoni^  albidum^  purpurasi^s^  pro- 
pullans^  Hartwegi^  californicum^  citri- 
num^  Nuttalli^  Hendersonii^  Howelli^ 
Watsoni — any  are  worth  a  place  in  half 
shady  and  sheltered  places.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  western  Erythroniums, 
see  Flora  and  Sylva,  p.  250,  Vol.  I. 

ESCALLONIA.— The  Escallonias  in 
cultivation  are  often  beautiful  shrubs,  un- 
fortunately sometimes  perishing  in  hard 
winters  save  in  favoured  districts.  In 
mild  places  the  common  E.  macrantha 
succeeds  in  the  open,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  wall  shrub.  Even 
in  the  mild  districts  it  is  cut  down  during 
severe  winters,  but  it  usually  shoots  up 
again  strongly  in  the  returning  spring. 
There  is  a  variety  called  sanguinea  with 
deeper  -  coloured  flowers.  Somewhat 
similar  to  E.  macrantha  is  E,  rubra^  but 
the  foliage  is  less  handsome  and  the 
flowers  are  paler.  E,  Philippiana  is  very 
beautiful  and  hardy,  as  it  may  be  grown 
as  a  bush  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
It  is  an  Evergreen  with  small  leaves,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  large  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers.  It  is  a  flrst-rate  shrub,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Escallonias.  E, 
pterocUidon  is  very  free-flowering,  the 
small  flowers  being  white  and  pink,  while 
E,  punctata  has  dark  red  flowers  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  E.  rubra.  Another 
species,  E.  monteindensis,  also  known  as 
E.floribunda^  bears  large  loose  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  and  there  are  varieties — 
usually  seedling  forms — known  under 
different  names,  especially  in  seaside 
gardens.     Among  these,  that  called  E. 


Ingratni  is  one  of  the  best,  being  hardier 
than  E,  macrantha^  though  not  so  hand- 
some. Escallonias  are  mostly  natives 
of  S.  America,  chiefly  Chili,  Brazil,  and 
Peru. 

E8CH8CH0LTZIA  {Califonuan 
Poppy). — Brilliant  annual  flowers,  of  easy 
culture  in  ordinary  soil.  To  have  them 
in  all  their  beauty,  they  should  be  sown 
in  August  and  September  for  early 
summer  bloom.  They  may  be  sown  later 
— and  should  then  be  allowed  to  bloom 
where  they  are  sown.  They  get  deeply 
and  firmly  rooted,  and  flower  much  longer 
than  if  sown  in  spring.  They  are  very 
hardy,  and  snails  and  slugs  do  not  molest 
them.  There  are  some  half  a  dozen  kinds, 
well  worth  growing,  viz.  E.  californica  ; 
E.  crocea^  saffron  colour ;  E.  c.  alba^ 
white ;  E,  c.  Mandarin^  orange  and 
crimson,  very  fine  ;  E,  c.  fl.-pl.^  double  ; 
E,  c.  rosea^  and  E.  tenuijolia ;  and  new 
forms  are  raised  from  time  to  time  and 
given  in  the  seed  lists.  They  are  plants 
that  should  not  be  used  to  any  great  ex- 
tent in  the  select  flower-garden. 

Known  species. — Nearly  all  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia. E,  Auitina^  californica^  eUgaMS, 
glyptosperma^  nuxicana,  mitwtiflora,  Parishii^ 
pcninsularis^  rhoinhipetala. 

EUCALYPTUS  {Gum  Tnr^).— Large 
andhandsome  Australian  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  which  a  number  of  species  grow  to 
a  great  height.  The  leaves  are  thick  and 
leathery,  and  vary  much  in  shape.  In  the 
south  of  En|^land  and  Ireland  a  few  of  the 
species  live  m  the  open  air.  About  London 
some  grow  tHem  for  their  aspect  in  the 
open  air  after  a  single  year's  growth,  and 
in  that  case  they  should  be  put  out  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Some  letters  in  the 
Times,  by  persons  unaware  of  the  results 
of  planting  the  tree  in  this  country,  in- 
duced many  to  plant  the  common  Gum 
tree,  which  perished  with  the  first  severe 
frost.  Only  in  the  more  favoured  districts 
have  these  trees  any  chance,  and  they 
never  present  the  graceful  and  stately 
port  which  they  show  in  countries  that 
really  suit  them,  such  as  parts  of  Italy 
and  California.  What  the  higher  moun- 
tain species  may  do  remains  to  be  seen, 
and  the  common  Gum  tree  is  sometimes 
made  fair  use  of  in  the  London  parks 
among  the  larger  plants  put  out  for 
summer.  I  think  these  trees  are  unfitted 
for  our  climate,  and  even  in  Algeria, 
where  many  species  were  planted  by  the 
French  Government,  the  result,  as  1  saw 
it  some  years  ago,  was  anything  but 
good.  Among  the  hardier  kinds  are  E. 
globulus,  Gunniij  citriodora,  amygdalina, 
cordata. 
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EUCHABIDIUM.— Pretty  hardy  an- 
nuals of  the  Evening  Primrose  family, 
thriving  under  the  same  treatment  as  all 
annuals  from  California.  They  may  be 
sown  inautumnfor  early  summer  flowering, 
or  from  March  to  June  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  bloom.  They  flower  about  eight 
weeks  after  sowing,  and  remain  in  bloom 
a  long  time.  Three  species  are  cultivated 
— E,  concinnum^  about  9  in.  high,  with 
many  rosy  purple  blooms  ;  E,  grandi- 
florum^  larger  rosy-purple  flowers,  streaked 
with  white,  which  has  a  white  variety 
{album\  and  a  variety  with  pink  flowers 
{roseum)  ;  and  E.  Breweriy  an  elegant 
new  annual,  more  robust,  and  with  red 
flowers  of  a  deeper,  richer  colour  than 
E.  grandiflorunu  These  species  are 
of  secondary  importance  in  the  flower 
garden,  but  may  occasionally  be  used  as 
surface  plants  or  in  bold  masses.  Like 
many  other  annuals,  they  suffer  in  general 
estimation  through  being  judged  by 
spring-sown  plants,  with  poor  and  short- 
lived bloom. 

ETJCNIDE.— £".  bartonioides  is  a  half- 
hardy  annual  of  the  Loasa  family,  from 
Mexico.  The  stems  are  about  i  ft.  high, 
and  bear  sulphur- yellow  flowers,  i^  in. 
across,  showy  in  August  and  September 
when  several  are  expanded.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  in  heated  frames  in  early  spring, 
but  the  seedlings  should  be  very  carefully 
transplanted  to  the  open  border  in  May, 
as  they  are  then  very  liable  to  injury. 
Syn.,  Microsperma, 

EUCOMIS.  —  Cape  bulbs,  not  very 
showy,  though  deserving  of  cultivation  in 
the  outdoor  garden,  on  account  of  their 
broad  handsome  foliage,  more  or  less 
spotted  with  purple  at  the  base,  from  which 
rise  tall  cylindrical  spikes  of  blossoms 
surmounted  by  a  crown  of  leaves.  Like 
many  Cape  plants,  they  are  hardy  on  light 
and  dry  soils.  There  are  four  species, 
all  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  E,  undu- 
lata  has  leaves  18  in.  long,  wavy  at  the 
margins,  and  profusely  marked  on  the 
under  surface  with  dark  purple  blotches 
which,  in  the  variety  striata^  assume  the 
form  of  stripes.  The  flower  spike  is  2  to 
4  ft.  high.  On  the  upper  half  are  densely 
arranged,  in  a  cylindrical  manner,  numer- 
ous greenish- white  blossoms,  with  purplish 
centre,  crowned  by  a  tuft  of  narrow  green 
leaves.  E.  punctata  is  the  largest  kind, 
having  leaves  about  3  ft.  long.  E.  regia 
is  dwarfer  than  either  of  the  preceding.' 
The  raceme  of  flowers  is  about  i  ft.  high, 
and  the  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top  is  larger 
than  in  other  kinds.  E»  nana  is  the 
smallest.  The  spreading  leaves  lie  hori- 
zontally, while  in  the  others  they  are  more 


erect.  They  thrive  best  in. light  sandy 
soil,  with  the  roots  protected  by  a  covering 
during  winter.  The  foot  of  a  south  wall 
suits  them  if  they  are  associated  with  the 
larger  hardy  bulbs,  but  they  are  not  the 
most  effective  or  graceful  of  the  Lily 
family.  * 

EUOBYPHIA  {The  Brush  Bush). — 
A  distinct  shrub,  is.  pinnatifolia  being 
hardy,  though  a  native  of  South  America. 
It  belongs  to  the  Rose  family,  but  the 
flowers  remind  one  in  size  and  form  of 
those  of  St.  John's  Wort,  except  that 
they  are  white,  and  the  central  tuft 
of  stamens  is  very  conspicuous.  The 
flowers,  borne  plentifully,  are  very  pretty, 
among  foliage  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  Roses. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs 
of  recent  introduction,  and  valuable  on 
account  of  producing  its  flowers  about  the 
end  of  the  summer,  when  blooming  shrubs 
are  getting  scarce.  It  is  deciduous,  some- 
what upright,  and  has  pinnate  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers  about  3  in.  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  rather  slow  growth,  but  has  with- 
stood severe  winters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  ;  and  may  therefore  fairly  be 
classed  as  hardy.  It  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily propagated  by  layers,  which 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  its 
scarcity.  Till  more  plentiful,  it  should 
be  placed  in  warm  positions  and  in  good 
free  soil.  Chili.  There  is  another  species 
in  cultivation,  E,  cordifolia^  but  it  is 
rarer. 

EULALIA. — This  Japanese  Grass,  E. 
gracillima^  is  less  vigorous  in  growth  than 
either  of  the  better  known  kinds,  the 
leaves  being  more  narrow  and  more  grace- 
fully recurved.  They  are  bright  green  in 
colour,  with  a  comparatively  broad  stripe 
of  white  down  the  centre  of  each.  So 
pronounced  is  this  white  stripe,  that  this 
form  is  sometimes  called  E,  gracillima 
univittata.  Plants  of  it  in  pots  are 
pretty. 

E.  Japonica. — A  hardy  and  ornamental 
perennial  Grass  of  robust  growth,  6 
to  7  ft.  high.  Established  plants  .form 
clumps  17  to  18  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
browTiish- violet  flower-panicles  have  at 
first  erect  branches,  but  as  the  flowers 
open,  these  branches  curve  over  gracefully, 
and  resemble  a  Prince  of  Wales'  Feather. 
Each  of  the  numerous  flowers  has  at  its 
base -a  4uft  of  long  silky  hairs,  which 
contribute  greatly  to  the  feathery  lightness 
of  the  whole.  For  isolated  positions  on 
lawns  it  is  excellent ;  or  it  might  be  used 
in  groups,  or  on  the  margin  of  the 
shrubbery.  Even  more  valuable  than  the 
type  are  the  two  variegated  forms,  7v/r/>- 
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ga/^,  wnh  leaves  longitudinally  striped  vegetable  matter,  and,  as  a  rule,  the%- 

with    while    and    green  ;     and    zeMtta,  prefer  open  sunny  situations,  particularlv 

with   distinct    cross   bars   of    yellow   on  the  evergreen  sorts,  and  all  thrive  near 

the    green,    which    render    it    singularly  the   sea.     The  following  are  among  the 

attiactivc.       These     vancgated     forms,  most  distinct  of  the  kinds  at  present  in 

particularly   zebnna,    are   not    quite    so  cultivation :— 


bardy  as  the  type.      Division  or  seed.  E.  enropsas  (Common  Spindle  Tret), 

Japan. —  This  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is  a 

EUONTMUB    {Spindle     7r«).— Low   '   bushy  tree,  from   lo  to  25  fL  high  ;   the 

trees  with   little  beauty  ol    flower,    but  leaves   are    of    a    warm    green    colour, 

this   defect   is   compensated  for  by  their  changing  as  they  decay  to  a  reddish  tint, 

foliage,  habit,  and  the  bright  fruit  which  Its  small  greenish-while  flowers  expand  in 

some  of  the    sorts    bear.      They  grow  May,  and  are  followed  almost  always  by 

well  in  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  but  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  in  bright  pink 

are  most  luxuriant  in  such  as  are  rich  in  capsules,    which,    opening    up    in    the 
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autumn,  reveal  the  orange-coloured  sac 
which  envelops  the  seeds,  producing  a 
beautiful  effect.  Of  several  varieties,  the 
most  interesting  are  the  white  fruited 
kind,  which  diners  from  the  species  in 
producing  white  instead  of  pmk  cap- 
sules ;  the  variety  with  scarlet  leaves ; 
and  nanus  or  pumilus,  a  neat'  little  plant, 
very  bushy,  and  one  which  never  grows 
higher  than  about  3  ft.  and  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  rock-garden,  or 
any  situation  where  a  dwarf  plant  is 
desirable. 

E.  latifolins  {Broad-leaved  Spindle 
Tree). — Wild  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  a 
tree  of  from  lo  to  20  ft.  high,  the  leaves 
shining  green,  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  Euonymus;  the  flowers,  which 
expand  in  June,  are  of  a  purplish- white  ; 
the  capsules  large,  and  deep  red,  contrast- 
ing, as  they  open,  most  effectively  with 
the  bright  orange  sacs  with  which  the 
seed  is  enveloped.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
forms  an  ornamental  tree,  well  fitted  for  a 
lawn. 

E.  americanns  {American  Spindle 
Tree). — This  is  a  small  deciduous,  or,  in 
mild  winters  and  sheltered  situations,  sub- 
evergreen  shrub,  of  about  6  ft.  in  height, 
found  wild  over  a  wide  area  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  It  has  an  erect 
habit  of  growth,  with  numerous  long 
slender  branches  covered  with  a  smooth 
light  green  bark ;  the  flowers  open  in  June, 
succeeded  by  rough  warted  brilliant  crim- 
son capsules,  which  in  its  native  habitats 
are  so  showy  and  abundant  that  it  is 
named  the  Burning  Bush.  In  this  country 
it  is  generally  cultivated  as  a  wall  plant, 
and  as  such  it  is  ornamental.  It  succeeds 
best  on  the  shady  side,  and  prefers  a  moist 
rather  than  a  dry  porous  soil. 

E.  angUStifolius  {Narrow-leaved 
Spindle  Tree). — A  twiggy  or  sub-ever- 
green shrub  about  4  ft.  in  height,  with 
long  wiry  branches,  abundantly  clothed 
with  remarkably  narrow  oblong  leaves,  of 
a  deep  green  colour  in  summer,  changing 
in  autumn  to  a  dull  red  tint.  The  flowers 
are  very  small,  of  a  greenish-white  colour, 
followed  by  red  fruit  capsules.  It  is  a 
very  distinct  and  interesting  shrub  for 
a  low  wall,  and  has  a  pretty  effect  on 
raised  banks,  growing  freely  in  shady 
sheltered  aspects,  and  in  damp  heavy  soils. 
E.  \K^VlZVA{Japan  Spindle  Tree). — 
An  evergreen  species  4  to  6  ft.  in  height, 
of  bushy  habit,  the  branches  clothed  with 
numerous  leaves  of  a  dark  glossy  green 
colour.  Though  hardy  in  sheltered  dis- 
tricts, it  seldom  flowers  in  this  country. 
Few  evergreens  thrive  better  near  the  sea  ; 


and  either  it  or  some  of  its  varieties  are 
frequently  met  with  on  the  west  and  south 
coasts  of  England,  and  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  forming  handsome  specimen 
shrubs  on  lawns  and  shrubberies.  In 
the  inland  districts  it  suffers  from  frosts, 
and  can  only  be  depended  upon  on  walls 
or  in  favoured  situations.  During  recent 
years  a  number  of  varieties  have  been 
sent  home  from  Japan  ;  several  of  these, 
and  particularly  the  variegated  forms,  are 
favourites. 

All  the  varieties  thrive  best  in  warm 
sunny  exposure,  and  in  well -drained  soils. 
The  kind  called  argenieus  variegatus  has 
leaves  clothed  with  silver ;  aureus  varie- 
gatus^ leaves  margined  with  deep  yellow  : 
laiifolius  argenteus  and  latifolius  aureus^ 
leaves  with  white  and  yellow  variegations 
respectively. 

E,  radicans  variegatus  is  a  dwarf 
creeping  variety,  its  leaves  are  varie- 
gated with  white ;  it  is  hardy,  and 
useful  for  planting  as  an  edging.  On 
rockeries  or  low  walls  it  has  a  pretty 
effect ;  and  as  it  forms  roots  similar  to 
those  of  the  Ivy,  it  requires  little  care  to 
keepit  to  the  wall  or  other  support. 

EUPATOBIXJM    ( Thorough-wort).  — 
Coarse   Composite   perennials,   most    of 
which  are  better  suited  for  the  wild  gar- 
den than  for  borders,  though  two  or  three 
'  kinds  are  worth  a  place  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  in  autumn.   The  most  suitable 
are  E.  ageratoides,  altissimum^  and  arom- 
aticum^  which  are  3  to  5  ft.  high,  and 
I  bear  a  profusion  of  white  blossoms  in 
'  dense  flat  heads,  E.  cannabinum  (Hemp 
,  Agrimony),  E.  perfoliatum^  and  E.  pur- 
'  pureuin  (Trumpet- weed),  which  is  a  fine 
object  in  the  rougher  parts  of  a  garden, 
I  bemg  12  ft.  high,  with  stems  terminated 
,  by  huge  clusters  of  purple  flowers.    All 

grow  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

'       EUPHOBBIA    (5/«r^if).— Perennials 

'  and  dwarf  bushy  plants,including  few  hardy 

;  species  of  value  for  the  flower  garden.  The 

,  foliage  of  some,  such  as  E.  cyparissus 

'  (Cypress  Spurge),  is  elegant.     In  spring 

E,  pilosa  and  amygdaloides  are  attractive 

I  by  their  yellow  flowers  when  little  else  is 

I  in  bloom,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth 

growing  in  a  general  way.    Some  of  the 

dwarf    kinds,    such    as    E,    MyrsiniteSy 

!  portlandicay    capitata^    and  trifloray    are 

I  neat  and  distinct  in  habit  and  grow  in 

I  any  soil.     There  are  a  few  variegated 

forms.     The  well-known  Caper  Spurge 

'  {E.  Lathyris)  is  often  seen  in   cottage 

I  gardens,  and  in  habit  is  a  distinct  plant, 

with  a  certain  beauty  of  foliage  and  habit. 

A  few  plants  of  it  on  a  bank  or  rough 

.  place  are  not  amiss.    They  are  all  horribly 
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poisonous,  and  axe  for  the  most  part  kept 
in  botanical  collections. 

Eurybia.    See  Olearia. 

Eutoca.    See  Phaceua. 

EXOOHOBDA  {Pearl  Bush).— V^^^xix- 
ful  summer- leafing,  hardy  shrubs  with 
pearl-like  flower  buds  ;  of  easy  culture. 
E,  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
hardy  shrubs  allied  to  the  Spiraeas,  but 
with  larger  flowers,  forming  when  full 
grqwn  a  rounded  bush  of  about  lo  ft. 
high  and  as  much  through.  .It  flowers 
about  the  middle  of  May,  just  after  the 
foliage  unfolds,  and  affords  a  charming 
contrast  between  tender  green  leaves 
and  snow-white  flowers  as  large  as  florins. 
It  likes  shelter,  and  grows  best  in  warm 
loam,  though  hardy  anywhere. 

E.  Alberti  has  larger  leaves  borne  upon 
stems  of  stouter  and  more  rigid  habit,  and 
of  a  brighter  reddish-brown.  The  flowers 
are  clustered  in  erect  spikes,  are  sessile, 
of  a  greenish-white,  with  the  petals 
rather  far  apart.  Coming  from  Central 
Asia  it  is  hardier  than  the  Chinese  plant, 
but  does  not  bloom  freely  in  cold  soils.  A 
cross  between  these  two  species,  known 
as  Alberti  macrantha^  has  great  vigour, 
and  is  more  profuse  in  its  snow-white 
flowers  than  either  of  the  parents. 

EXOQOmUM  {J^ap  Plant). -^  A. 
graceful  perennial  trailing  plant,  none 
more  beautiful  among  climbing  plants 
than  E.  purga,  and  of  its  hardiness 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  has  lived 
for  years  at  Bitton,  Gloucestershire,  with- 
out any  protection,  and  each  year  it  has 
flowered  well.  It  has  also  grown  well 
at  Kew,  Fulham,  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  Ellacombe  grows 
it  in  a  sheltered  comer,  and  provides 
a  tall  wire  trellis  with  a  spreading 
top  for  it  to  grow  up.  It  does  not 
flower  in  the  lower  parts,  but  the  entire 
top  and  the  pendent  shoots  become  a 
mass  of  lovely  bloom.  If  not  checked  by 
late  spring  frosts  at  Bitton,  it  comes  into 
blossom  early  in  September,  and  continues 
to  flower  till  cut  down  by  frost.  It  has 
roundish  tubers  of  variable  size,  those  of 
mature  growth  being  about  as  large  as  an 
orange  and  of  a  dark  colour.  These  are  the 
true  Jalap  tubers.  The  plant  gets  its  name 
from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  its  native  region, 
and  is  increased  by  division  of  tubers. 

FABIANA  {False  Heath),^F.  imdH- 
cata  is  a  pretty  shrub  of  the  Potato  family, 
but  so  much  resembling  a  Heath,  that  it 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  one.  It  is 
slender,  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  in 
early  summer  every  shoot*  is  wreathed 
with  small  white  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
A    native    of  Chili,   it   is  not   perfectly 


hardy  as  a  bush  except  in  the  southern 
and  western  counties,  in  which  it  is  often 
a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  shrub. 

FAGUS  {Beeck\—^ox  a  very  large 
family  of  trees,  but  including  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  our  native  beech.  It  is  a  great 
tree  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  from 
Northern  Greece  to  Denmark,  thriving 
admirably  in  soils  useless  for  the  oak  and 
other  trees,  and  beautiful  in  many  of 
our  poor  chalky  soils.  It  is  so  often 
seen  in  our  woodlands  that  there  is  no 
need  to  advocate  its  use  elsew-here ; 
a  wild  tree  common  in  the  woodlands  and 
forests  in  Europe  everywhere  can  have 
little  place  in  gardens.  The  varieties 
of  the  beech,  however,  are  of  the  highest 
garden  value  as  lawn  trees,  and  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  weeping  trees  in 
England  are  those  of  the  weeping  form 
of  the  beech.  The  fine  character  of  the 
pendent  beech  is  that  it  is  not  only 
graceful  in  a  young  state,  but  improves 
every  year  of  its  life,  very  old  trees  being 
picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  The 
varieties  are  almost  without  end  ;  ever)' 
state  or  chance  variegation  is  given  a 
Latin  name,  though  many  of  them  are 
worthless.  Merely  curious  and  variegated 
varieties  are  not  worth  a  place.  The  fem- 
leaved  variety  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the 
purple  beech  is  the  most  striking  of  our 
coloured  trees,  and  will  come  true  from 
seed,  which  is  a  gain.  Even  if  all  the  seeds 
do  not  come  true  it  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  as  long  as  we  get  some  plants 
of  the  colour  we  seek,  and  in  raising 
trees  from  seed  we  always  obtain  some 
slight  variation.  The  copper  beech  is  a 
little  paler  and  more  coppery  than  the 
old  purple  beech,  and  there  is  a  weeping 
form  as  well  as  a  dark  purple.  These 
dark  coloured  forms  should  not  be  used 
too  freely — one  lo  three  purple  beeches 
in  each  parish  are  ample.  Among  the 
best  varieties  of  the  European  beech  are 
the  following :  MiltonensiSy  pendulay 
heterophyllay  macropkylla^  purpurea^  pur- 
purea pendula,  purpurea  tricolor^  Zlatia^ 
and  Swat'Magret,  a  very  dark-leaved 
form. 

Fagus  americana  (the  American 
beech)  is  in  its  own  country  a  forest  tree 
well  above  loo  ft.  high,  inhabiting  the  north- 
ern regions,  as  well  as  westwards  and 
southwards,  but  the  European  beech  is  a 
so  much  greater  tree,  for  our  climate  at 
least,  that  less  importance  is  attached 
to  the  American  sort.  As  to  other  species 
of  which  there  are  birch-like  evergreen 
ones  as  well  as  summer  leafing  kinds,  such 
as  those  inhabiting  the  antarctic  regions 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  little  is  known  of 
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them  in  this  country.  F,  Betuloides^  an 
evergreen  one,  is  a  very  graceful,  low 
tree,  and  so  is  F,  Cunninghami.  F',  Sieboldi 
is  a  Japanese  kind  with  willow-like  leaves, 
and  others  probably  will  be  found  in 
antarctic  regions. 

If  they  will  only  thrive  in  our  climate 
their  distinct  habit  will  be  a  great  gain 
to  us.    

FABFUOilTM.— A  vigorous  perennial, 
F.  grande  having  fleshy  stems  i  to  2  ft. 
high,  and  with  broad  leaves  of  light  green 
variously  streaked,  spotted  with  yellow 
in  one  variety,  and  having  white  and  rose 
in  another.  It  does  best  in  a  half-shady 
position  in  free  moist  soil.  During  the 
heats  of  summer  it  requires  frequent 
watering,  and  at  the  approach  of  \\nnter 
it  should  be  moved  to  the  greenhouse, 
except  in  mild  districts.  In  colder  parts 
it  is  scarcely  worth  planting  out,  as 
it  grows  slowly ;  but  where  it  thrives 
it  is  handsome  in  borders,  or  on  the 
margins  of  beds.  Multiplied  by  division  in 
spring  ;  the  offsets  being  potted  and  kept 
in  a  frame  until  they  are  well  rooted. 

FERULA  {Giant Fennel),— Vtxyigpsi^' 
ful  umbelliferous  plants  long  known  in  our 
botanic  gardens,  their  charm  consisting  in 
large  tufts  of  the  freshest  green  leaves  in 
early  spring.  The  foliage  is  apt  to  fade 
in  summer.  Where  bold  spring  flowers 
are  naturalised,  a  group  of  Giant  Fennels 
will  be  effective,  with  their  fine  plumes  in 
early  spring.  They  are  among  the  true 
hardy  plants  of  the  northern  \yorld,  never 
suffering  from  cold.  Their  fine  forms  -in 
summer  or  autumn,  when  they  throw  up 
flowering-shoots  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or 
so,  are  remarkable  enough ;  but  their  ap- 
pearance when  breaking  up  in  spring 
charms  us  most.  A  good  way  is  to  place 
them  in  small  groups,  just  outside  a  shrub- 
bery, or  isolated  on  a  rough  Grass  bank, 
where  their  verdure  may  be  seen  in  early 
spring.  Ferulas  are  readily  raised  from 
seed,  which  as  soon  as  gathered  should  be 
sown  in  a  nursery  bed  in  the  open  air. 
The  plants  do  not  bear  division  well, 
though  with  care  they  maybe  transplanted. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  is  F,  tingitana; 
it  takes  several  years  to  form  strong  plants, 
that  look  like  massive  plumes  of  filmy 
Ferns.  F,  communis  is  also  a  good  species, 
and  others,  including  F.  glauca^  neapoli- 
tana,  Ferulago,  and  persica,  may  be  added 
where  variety  is  sought.  The  flower-stems 
developed  tne  second  or  third  year  from 
seed  are  6  to  16  ft.  high,  are  branched, 
and  bear  numbers  of  small  inconspicuous 
flowers.    S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa. 

FE8TI7CA  {Fescue  Grass),  —  Annual 
and  perennial  Grasses,  containing   few 


species  for  the  garden.  A  variety  of 
Sheep's  Fescue  (F.  cnfina),  named  glaucay 
is  a  pretty  dwarf  hardy  Grass,  fbrming 
dense  tufts  of  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue  or 
soft  blue,  and  on  this  account  some- 
times called  "blue"  Grass.  It*  makes 
good  edgings,  and  when  it  is  used 
for  this  purpose  the  flower-spikes  should 
be  cut  away.  '  F,  ovina  viridis  is  also  a 
pretty  edging  plant,  and,  being  of  slow 
growth,  does  not  require  renewal  for  years. 

FICABIA  (/'/A?w<?r/).--Plants  of  the 
Crowfoot  family,  much  reseAibling  some 
kinds  of  'Buttercup :  F,  ranunculoides 
(Lesser  Celandine)  is  a  common  British 
plant,  3  to  6  in.  high,  bearing  glossy 
yellow  flowers  in  early  spring.  It  is  so 
common  that  it  would  not  be  mentioned 
but  for  its  .  pretty  double  and  white 
varieties.  A  gc>od  plant  for  growing 
under  trees,  in  moist  borders,  in  any  soil. 
Division. 

F.  grandiilora  {Great  Pilewort),—K 
large-flowered  kind,  about  twice  the  size 
of  our  native  kind.  It  is  easily  grown 
and  showy,  and  could  be  naturalised,  espe- 
cially on  sandy  and  free  soils.  S.  Europe. 

FICUS  {India-rubber  Plant),— F,  elas- 
tica  is  not  only  in  fair  health  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  but  sometimes  makes  a 
fair  growth  under  our  northern  sun.  It 
is  best  suited  for  select  mixed  groups, 
and  must  have  stove  treatment  in  winter. 
It  should  be  put  out  at  the  end  of  May. 
In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  use  plants  with 
single  stems.  The  trailing  F,  repens  and 
F,  stipulata  also  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
summer,  and  have  a  pretty  effect,  trailing 
up  stems  of  trees  in  the  sub-tropical  gar- 
den. In  mild  districts  they  are  hardy 
against  walls  or  rocks.    Cuttings. 

FITZROYA  PATAOONICA  {Fits- 
roy's  Cypress), — A  graceful,  and  in  its 
own  country  stately  evergreen  forest  tree, 
with  some  claim  to  hardmess  in  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  the  south  and  sea-coast  of 
Ireland.  There  are  beautiful  examples 
of  it  at  Fota,  Killerton,  and  other  south- 
em  gardens,  but  its  use  is  limited  to 
these  and  sheltered  coast  gardens,  and 
there  it  will  thrive  best  on  open  free  soils. 
Elsewhere  we  must  seek  such  effects  as 
such  Cypress*like  trees  afford  from  hardy 
trees.    Andes  of  S.  America. 

F0B8YTHIA  {Golden  Belli^hcsiVLii- 
ful  spring -flowering  shrubs,  especially  F", 
suspense^  whose  long,'  slender,  wand-like 
shoots  are  studded  for  a  considerable 
distance  with  bright  golden  blossoms. 
Being  of  a  rather  loose  habit,  it  is  suited 
for  training  on  wall  or  banks  ;  indeed,  few 
subjects  are  superior  to  it  for  a  sunny 
spot,  where  the    wood    will    thoroughly 
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ripen.  When  rambling  about  in  a  free 
Slate,  or  when  hanging  over  a  bank 
OT  a  cutting,  this  Forsythia  is  seen  to 
very  great  advantage,  F.  viridissima, 
another  species,  is  quite  a  shrub.  It 
needs  a  spot  fully  exposed  to   the 


flowered  under  glass  in  the  greenhouse 
or  the  conservatory  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and,  if  so  treated, 
they  will  bloom  well.  Owing  to  the  time 
the  blossoms  expand  when  in  the  open 
ground,  very  little  forcing  is  neceMary-  t' 


.,„  that  a  good  display  of  bloom  may      have  them  in  bloom  quite  early.  Forlund 
be  ensured.     A   certam   Forsythia  was  ■  and  Sieboldi  are  names  often  used  ;  boP 


sent  here  (from  the    Continent   two    or 

three  years  since  under  the  name  of  F. 
intermedia,  and  was  announced  as  a 
hybrid  between  F.  suspensa  and  F.  viri- 
dissima.  Though  at  first  very  little 
disposed  in  its  favour,  I  have  recently 
seen  it  in  a  better  light.  Its  general 
appearance  is  about  midway  between 
its  alleged  parents.      Forsythias  may  be 


these  represent  only  vigorous  forms  of  F 
suspensa.  Shoots  of  the  rambling  kinds 
root  from  the  points  almost  as  readily  as 
a  bramble,  and  cuttings  strike  freely.  A 
new  kind  has  recently  been  found  in 
Europe— 5.  eurofaa,  but  of  its  merits  we 
have  as  yet  no  experience. 

rOTHBEGILLA.— /".  alni/blM    \i  ^' 
North  American  dwarf  shrub,  desirable  on 
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It  of  iis  flowering  earljr  in  spring,  its 
feathery  tufts  of  fragrant  white  flowers  ap-   , 
pearing  before  the  leaves,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  common  Alder.     Suitable  for 


is  a  variety  of  F.  Ltntisci folia,  a  native  of 

Asia  Minor,  which  is  pendulous  in  habit. 

The  Ash  is  never  more  beautiful  than 

when    fully   exposed    in   the    cool    and 


FBAGARIA  {Stra^vberry).  —  The 
Strawberry  is  much  more  useful  in  the 
fruit  garden  than  in  the  flower  garden,  yel 
some  kinds  are  pretty  in  the  rock-garden. 
The  wild  Strawberry  is  pretty  on  banks, 
and  on  old  mossy  garden  walls  where 
it  establishes  itself.  F.  monophylla  is  a 
beautiful  rock-garden  plant,  with  large 
white  flowers.  The  Indian  strawberry,  F. 
indica,  is  a  pretty  trailer,  bearing  many 
red  berries  and  flowering  late.  All  are  of 
the  easiest  culture  in  any  not  too  wet  soil, 
and  of  facile  increase  by  division. 

FEANOOA  {Maideiis  Wreath).  — 
Chilian  plants  of  the  Saxifrage  family, 
somewhat  tender,  and  best  for  dry  shel- 
tered positions  on  warm  borders  in  light 
loam.  They  are  good  for  cutting,  as  the 
long  branching  stems  i8  in.  to  2  ft.  high 
bear  many  white  or  pink  blossoms  on 
stalks.  F.  ramosa,  bearing  white  or  pink 
flowers,  and  having  a  short  stem,  differs 
from  F.  appendiculala,  which  is  stemless, 
and  has  flowers  deeper  in  colour  than  the 
others.  F.  sonchifolia  has  also  a  short 
stem,  but  its  leaves  are  sessile  and  not 
stalked,  and  its  flowers  are  rose-coloured. 
They  are  often  grown  as  window  plants, 
and  are  best  as  such  where  they  do  not 
thrive  in  the  open  air. 

FBAHKENU.  LSVIS  (Sea  Hcalh). 
— A  very  small  Evet^reen  plant  with 
crowded  leaves  like  a  Heath,  common  in 
marshes  by  the  sea  in  many  pans  of  , 
Europe  and  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 
Best  for  the  rock-garden  in  ordinary  soil 
among  very  dwarf  herbs,  but  mainly  of 
botanical  interest. 

FBAXINU8  {Ash).  Trees  of  some 
distinction  and  value  for  their  timber  ; 
natives  of  cold  and  northern  regions,  and 
one  of  them  our  precious  native  Ash. 
Important  as  the  foreign  trees  of  this 
race  are  our  native  kind  is  so  much  better 
known  to  us,  and  so  fine,  thai  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  neglect  of  the  other 
kinds.  The  British  Ash  is  a  variable  tree,  ' 
and  its  varieties  are  more  valuable  than 
those  of  many  other  trees,  the  best  of 
them  not  depending  on  mere  variegation, 
but  sometimes  on  habit,  as  in  the  pendu- 
lous variety,  so  well  known,  and  used  for 
bowers  and  on  lawns.  There  is  a  form  of 
this  with  yellow  shoots,  and  certain  kinds 
with  singular  leaves — mere  monstrosities 
without  value,  for  this  fine  tree  has  not 
escaped  the  variegation  hunter.    There 


northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  America  is  rich 
in  species,  and  in  past  times,  before  the 
conifers  mania  arose,  they  were  planted, 
but  of  late  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  them,  and  few  of  these  reach 
the  size  and  fine  form  of  our  native  Ash, 
at  least  as  we  knoiv  them. 

Occasionally  very  picturesque  effects 
arise  from  grafting  the  Weeping  Ash  on  a 
very  tall  stem  of  the  ordinary  kind,  of 
which  there  is  a  good  example  at  Elvas- 

F.  omus  is  the  celebrated  Manna  Ash, 
a  native  of  the  East  and  Mediterranean 
regions,  which  has  several  varieties.  It 
is  an  effective  and  hardy  tree  in  England, 
and  even  in  London  gardens  is  vigorous 
and  handsome.  It  is  grafted  on  the 
Common  Ash,  so  what  it  would  be  if  on 
its  own  roots  we  have  no  knowledge.  Its 
place  is  among  the  larger  flowering  trees. 
Syn.  Ornus. 

ntEMONTIA  {F.  californica).  -  A 
handsome  Califomian  shrub,  not  hardy 
enough  for  the  open  air  without  pro- 
tection. It  has  large  yellow  bowl-shaped 
flowers,  2  in.  or  more  across,  the  deep 
green  leaves  being  lobed.  In  favourable 
places  it  reaches  loor  12  ft.  in  height, and 
flowers  in  early  summer.  It  succeeds  best 
against  a  north,  w^st,  or  east  wall,  a 
southern  exposure  being  usually  ttw  hot 
and  dry,  but  even  in  the  southern  Ci 
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TOTTTT.T.AttT*  (Ft  iHUary).—?l,>l\h%  of 
the  Lily  family,  several  of  which  are  valu- 
able, some,  such  as  the  Crown  Imperial, 
being  stately,  others  such  as  F.  recurva, 
bein)>  delicate  and  pretty,  but  most  have 
dull-timed  curiously  interesting  flowers. 
They  may  be  put  lo  many  uses  :  the  Crown 
Imperial  is  a  fine  plant  for  the  mixed 
border  or  the  shrubbery,  and,  being 
vigorous,  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in 
the  wild  garden.  Its  early  spring  growth 
makes  ii  valuable.  The  Snake's-head 
{F.  MeUagris)  and  others,  such  as  F. 
laiifolia,  pyrenaica,  together  with  the 
choicer  kinds,  are  fitted  for  the  bulb 
border  and  for  grassy  places.  Only  one 
or  two  require  special  treatment ;  all  ihe 
others  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
They  may  all  be  readily  increased  by 
offsets  from  the  old  bulbs,  which  should 
be  lifted  every  three  or  four  years  and 
planted  in  fresh  soil — a  process  very 
beneficial  to  the  plants.  The  lifting 
should  be  done  in  autumn,  and  the  bulbs 
replanted  without  delay.     The  following 


flower,  which   is  pale  yellow   spotted,  or 
chequered  with  brown.     Silesia- 
F.  Bumeti,  a  handsome  hardy   plant 

about  9  in,  high,  with  solitary  drooping 
blossoms,  1  in.  long,  which  are  of  a  plum 
colour  chequered  with  yellowish -green. 
Alps,  Flowers  with  the  Snowdrop,  and  is 
as  easy  to  grow. 

F.  unporudiS  {Crown  ImperiaTy—K 
showy  and  stately  plant,  from  3  to  4  ft. 
high,  with    stout    bright    green    shoots. 


,    Whiit  Fritillaiy. 

are  among  the  most  desirable  for  general 
cultivation  :  — 

F.  anrea,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
genus,  is  quite  hardy,  is  about  5  in.  high, 
and  ha^  a  stem  of  four  to  six  in.  thick, 
fleshy,  deep  green  leaves,  with  a  nodding 


Crown  Imptrial  (Frilillarw  imperiali]). 

crested  by  large  dense  whorls  of  drooping 
belMike  flowers  and  a  crown  of  foliage. 
There  are  several  varieties,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  princi- 
pal are— /<*/«  (yellow),  rubra  (red),  double 
red  and  double  yellow,  rubra  maxima 
(very  large  red  flowers),  Aurora  (bronzy 
orange),  sulphurine  (large  sulphur-yellow), 
Orange  Crown  (orange-red),  Stagzwaard 
(a  fasciated  stem  form,  with  very  large 
deep  red  blossoms),  and  aurea  marginata 
(gold-striped  foliage);  every  lead  being 
margined  with  a  broad  golden -yellow 
band,  blending  with  the  rest  of  the 
foliage.  This  plant  thrives  best  in  a  rich 
deep  loam,  especially  if  the  bulbs  remain 
undisturbed  for  years.  Its  best  place,  fier- 
haps,  is  in  a  group  on  the  fringe  ot  the 
shrubbery  or  a  group  of  American  plants. 
For  artistic  effects  it  is  not  so  valuable  as 
the  common  Snake's-head  ;  and  its  odour 
is  against  it  when  gathered. 
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F.  Karelini. — An  interesting  kind,  4  to 
5  in.  high,  with  two  or  three  broad  leaves 
clasping  its  stem,  and  having  a  terminal 
raceme  of  slightly-drooping  bell-like 
flowers.  These  flowers,  about  i  in. 
across,  are  of  a  pale  purple,  with  darker 
veins,  a  few  darker  spots,  and  a  distinct 
yellowish-green  pit  at  the  base  of  each 
reflexed  segment.  It  is  a  native  of 
Central  Asia,  and,  flowering  in  late  autumn 
or  early  winter,  is  valuable  for  a  collec- 
tion of  winter-flowering  outdoor  plants. 
According  to  Dr.  Kegel  it  must  be  kept 
in  dry  sand  until  November,  and  should 
not  grow  or  show  bloom  before  spring. 
If  planted  in  November,  growth  is  re- 
tarded, and  it  does  not  bloom  in 
spring,  which  it  ought  to  do  ;  while 
those  flowering  in  autumn  invariably 
dwindle  away,  and  do  not  produce  any 
new  bulbs.  It  should  be  planted  in  light 
soil  in  well-drained  borders  with  a  warm 
exposure. 

F.  latifolia. — A  most  variable  species 
as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  larger  than  those  of  our  native 
F.  Meleagris,  They  are  borne  on  stems 
about  I  ft.  high,  are  pendulous,  and  vary 
in  colour  through  various  shades  of  purple, 
black,  lilac,  and  yellow.  The  pnncipal 
named  varieties  are — Black  Knight,  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  Caroline  Chisholm,  Cooper, 
Dandy,  Jerome,  Maria  Goldsmith,  Mari- 
anne, Mellina,  Pharaoh,  Rembrandt, 
Shakespeare,  Van  Speyk,  each  represent- 
ing a  different  shade  of  colour.  They 
grow  freely  in  an  open  situation  in  any 
soil,  and  are  excellent  for  naturalising. 
Caucasus. 

F.  Meleagris  {Snakes -head)  is  an 
elegant  native  species,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties.  It  is  9  to  18  in.  high, 
and  in  early  summer  bears  a  solitary 
drooping  flower,  beautifully  tesselated 
with  purple  or  purplish-maroon  on  a  pale 
ground.  The  chief  varieties  are  —  the 
white  {fxlba)^  which  has  scarcely  any  dark 
markings ;  nigra^  a  deep  purplish-black  ; 
pallida^  light  purple;  angustifolia^  with 
long  narrow  leaves ;  major,  with  flowers 
larger  than  the  type ;  prcecox^  which 
flowers  about  a  week  earlier  than  the 
other  forms  ;  flavida  yello\\  ish  ;  and  the 
rare  double  variety.  All  forms  of  this 
beautiful  plant  may  be  used  with  excel  ent 
effect.  It  grows  freely  in  grass  not  mown 
early,  and  is  therefore  admirable  for  the 
wild  garden  ;  its  various  forms  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the 
hardy  bulb  garden,  and  tufts  of  the 
chequered  or  white-flowered  variety  are 
among  the  most  graceful  plants  in  cottage 
gardens. 


F.  Moggxidgei  {Golden  Snakis-head). 
— A  beautiful  plant  with  pendulous 
blossoms,  2  in.  long,  which  are  of  flne 
golden-yellow,  chequered  with  brownish- 
crimson  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bell. 
It  may  be  seen  on  its  native  Alps,  at  an 
elevation  of  five  to  seven  thousand  fe^t, 
among  the  short  stunted  Grass,  accom- 
panied by  alpine  plants,  and  giving  the 
slopes  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  golden 
bloom.  It  is  hardy,  and  flowers  early  in 
spring.  It  is  a  lovely  flower  for  planting 
in  the  choice  bulb  portions  of  the  rock- 
garden,  and,  when  plentiful,  for  dotting  in 
groups  in  Grass  where  it  may  escape  the 
mower. 

F.  pudica  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  hardy  bulbs,  and  takes  a  place  among 
yellow  flowers  similar  to  that  of  the  Snow- 
drop among  white  ones.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  where  it  grows  in  a 
dry  barren  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
spring  ornaments  of  the  flora,  being  nearly 
6  in.  high,  and  having  bright  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  graceful  in  form  and 
drooping  like  a  Snowflake.  It  thrives  in 
warm  sunny  borders  of  loamy  soil. 

F.  recurva. — The  showiest  of  the 
Fritillaries,  its  red  colour  being  as  bright 
as  some  Lilies,  and  mixed  with  bright 
yellow  especially  on  the  inside  of  the 
flower.  It  flowers  early  in  May  or 
towards  the  end  of  April.  The  bulbs 
consist  of  a  slightly  flattened  tuberous 
stock,  covered  by  articulated  scales,  some- 
what widely  placed,  which  at  first  sight 
resemble  those  of  Ulium  philadelphi- 
cum.  A  tuft  of  bright  green  linear  leaves 
appears  above  the  soil,  and  from  this  rises 
a  slender  purplish  stem,  6  in.  to  2^  ft. 
high,  with  several  pendent  Lily -like 
flowers.  It  is  not  robust,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded only  under  careful  cultivation, 
growing  best  in  fibry  loam,  on  a  warm 
sunny  border,  near  a  wall.  In  winter  it  is 
advisable  to  cover  the  bulbs  with  some 
protective  material  or  with  a  hand-light. 
California. 

F.  Sewerzowi. — A  singular  -  looking 
plant,  growing  from  i  to  i^  ft.  high, 
having  broad  glaucous  leaves  and  nod- 
ding flowers  that  are  greenish  outside 
and  vinous-purple  within.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Ttircomania,  quite  hardy  in 
our  climate.  Propagated  by  bulblets  or 
seed. 

Many  others  are  in  cultivation,  but  the 
majority  are  unattractive,  though  some 
are  useful  for  naturalising  among  Grass 
in  the  wild  garden  ;  the  most  suitable 
are — F,  delphiftensiSy  a  robust  plant  with 
stems  I  ft.  or  more  high,  bearing  brownish- 
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purple  flowers,  more  or  less  chequered 
with  greenish-yellow ;  F.  Pyrrnatca,  a 
similar  species,  but  more  robust ;  F. 
liliacea,  Uliorhiza^  lanceolata^  lusitanica^ 
palliiiiflora^  tulipifolia^  ruihenica^  and 
tristis^  all  with  dull  brownish-purple  or 
greenish  flowers. 

Fritillaria   species. — F,    acmopetaiay   Syria.    . 
aiba^  N.  Amer.   armena,  Armenia,    assyrttua, 
Mesopotamia.    atropurpureay'S.yf.  Amtt.   bi- 
floray  Calif,  bithynica^  Bithyn.  Botssteri,  Spain.   ' 
btuharua,  Bokhara,     camsckaicensis^  £.  Asia. 
cirrhosaj    Himal.      conica,   Greece,     cornuta, 
Comuti.  crassifoUa^  As.  Min.  cuprea,  Mexico. 
dagana^  Siberia,   dasyphylia^  Lycea.    Edttardi^ 
Bokhara.    Ehrharii,  Greece.   Ehoesiiy  Lycea. 
FUiscfuriatuiy    Asia   Min.      Forbesit^    Lycea. 
Gardruriana,  Himal.    gibbosa,  Persia,  Afghan. 
graca,    Greece,     imperialism    Persia,     Himal. 
involucreUa^  Italy,    japonica^  Japan,    kurdica^ 
Kurdistan,    ianceolata,  N.  W.  Amer.    latifolia, 
Caucas.      libanotica^    Syria,      hlicuea^    Calif. 
lusitanicay  Portugal.  /f»/^/x,  Caucas.  MeUagris^ 
Europe,  Caucas.     meleagroidesy  Siberia,     mes- 
sanensiSf  Mediterr.   region,      minuta^  Kurdi- 
stan.     Munbyiy   Algeria,      obliqua,    Greece. 
Olivieriy  Persia,  oranensis,  Algeria,  oxypetala., 
India,  pailidiflcray  Siberia,    parvifioray  Calif. 
persica,  Armenia.     Pinardi,  As.  Min.    plan- 
iaginijoliay  East,    plurifioruj  Calif,    pontica, 
Greece,     pracox,   S.   Europe.      Prztwalskiiy 
E.  Asia,    pudicay  N.   W.  Amer.    pyrenaica, 
Pyrenees,     rcuemosay    do.      recurvay    N.    W. 
Amer.     Reuteriy  Persia.     rhodocanakiSy  Grec. 
Archip.     Roy  My  Himal.     ruihenicoy  Caucas.  . 
SchIi€manniyA!^'S\\n,  Srwerzawiy Cent. Asaau    i 
Sibthorpianay  Greece,  tenellay  Europe,  Caucas.    \ 
tubaformiSy   S.   Europe,     tulipifoliay  Caucas. 
u^uriensisy      Amoor.      verticiiiatay      Siberia. 
Walujewiy  Turkestan. 

FUCHSIA.  —  Graceful    and    distinct 
shrubs,  too   seldom  seen   in  our  flower 
gardens  near  the  coasts,  and  especially 
in  southern  and  western  parts  ;  some  are 
hardy    and  beautiful    in    gardens.       In 
other  districts  Fuchsias  are  cut  down  \yf 
frost,  but  spring  up  again,  and,  in  fact,  live 
the  life  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  but  in  mild  i 
districts  they  often  escape  for  years,  and  , 
become  handsome  bushes.     Not  showy,  i 
in  mass  of  flower  they  are  of  the  highest 
beauty ;  and  when   we  use   plants  with  ' 
rather  tall  stems  or  pyramids.     In  mild 
districts,  where  it  is  a  hardy  shrub,  we  , 
see  it  to  perfection  ;  in  others,  the  most 
effective    pyramidal   plants   have  to  be 
placed  out  in  summer.    The  right  way  to 
manage  Fuchsias  put  out  for  the  summer 
only  is  to  induce  them,  as  far  as  possible,   , 
to  make  all  their  growth  in  the  open  air  ; 
for  if  we  start  them  and  make  them  full 
of  leaves   and  strong  young   growth  in 
the  spring,  they  will  be  disappointing ; 
but    if  kept    back    and    not    let    burst 
into  leaf   until    put  in   the  open   air  in 


May,  they  will  go  on  and  retain  all  the 
strength  they  gather.  They  should  then 
be  taken  up  and  put  in  a  dry  cave,  cellar, 
or  shed  for  the  winter.  In  many  places 
refuse  plants  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  this  way.  Nothing  is  simpler 
than  to  make  of  these  standards  for  the 
flower  garden  by  cutting  away  the  lower 
and  middle  side-shoots  and  leaving^  the 
head.  All  may  be  freely  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  spring  or  autumn.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  more  or  less  hardy  kinds 
that  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  the  southern 
and  western  counties,  and  many  more  in 
warm  seaside  localities.  The  following 
are  amon^  the  hardiest  kinds : — 

F.  coccinea. — ^A  bushy  plant,  graceful, 
hardy,  and  free  in  growth  and  bloom, 
unless  the  soil  be  of  the  coldest  descrip- 
tion, and  even  then  a  slight  covering  of 
coal  ashes  after  the  stems  are  cut  down 
in  autumn  will  protect  the  roots  in  ^vinter. 
In  favourable  situations  it  is  often  6  ft. 
high,  and  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  a  fine  green,  veined  with  red, 
the  flowers,  which  before  they  fully  open 
are  not  unlike  crimson  drops,  are  borne  in 
profusion  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.    Chili. 

F.  conica. — A  vigorous  compact  species 
3  to  6  ft.  high,  but  not  such  a  free  flowerer 
as  some  of  the  others.  The  flowers  have 
scarlet  sepals  and  dark  purple  petals. 
Chili. 

F.  corallina.— A'  beautiful  tall  plant, 
and  therefore  suited  for  walls  and  houses. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  showy 
red  colour,  and  the  plant  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  free  bloomer. 

F.  discolor  is  a  dwarf  variety  with 
numerous  small  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  the 
hardiest  of  all,  not  being  injured  by  the 
winters  in  the  milder  parts  of  Scotland  if 
treated  as  a  herbaceous  plant.  F,  puntila 
is  similar,  but  more  slender,  and  equally 
desirable. 

P.  globosa.— One  of  the  best  of  the 
hardy  Fuchsias.  The  flowers  arc  globose 
in  bud,  and  retain  their  shape  for  some 
time  after  they  begin  to  expand,  on 
account  of  the  petals  adhering  at  the  tips. 
It  forms  a  sturdy  and  often  a  large  shrub 
in  sea-shore  districts.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  grown  in  drier  dis- 
tricts, even  if  cut  down  by  frost  even' 
year. 

F.  gracilis. — A  distinct  slender  plant, 
with  flowers  on  long  slender  stalks.  The 
young  shoots  are  a  purplish -red,  the  calyx 
is  a  brighter  scarlet,  and  the  corolla  has  a 
greater  infusion  of  red  than  other  hardy 
kinds.  In  warm  districts  it  is  nearly  7  ft. 
high,  from  12  to  15  ft.  in  circumference* 
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and  is  of  rapid  growth,  in  some  winters 
fl  is  not  cut  down  by  frost.  There  is  a 
variety  called  multiflora,  which  is  very 
free -flowering,  and  which  has  shorter 
floivers  and  of  darker  crimson.  F.  tenclla 
is  a  seedling  variety.     Chili. 

r.  Bicc&rtoni— One  of  the  prettiest 
and  hardiest  sorts,  growing  well  without 
protection  even  in  parts  of  Scotland.     It 
IS  compact  and  twiggy,  and 
bears    many     bright    red    blossoms, 
garden  hybrid. 

Besides  these,  other  kinds  are  in  c 
tivation,  such  as  procumbens — a  curie 


Kirkii,  procumbens — from  N.  Zealand,  and 
one,  racemosa,  A-om  the  Island  of  San  Do- 
mingo.    The  known  species  arc  : — 

F.  alfeslris,  amfliala,  aptlala,  arieresiens, 
ayaovacenHt,  iacillaru,  beliviaua,  cantsceiis, 
caracasoBa,  chonolica,  ciKcinea,  Coleiisoi,  coit- 
feTlifolia,  cordifalia,  corymbifiora,  curvifltra, 
decussala,  dattUulala,  dipendtm,  Eudiandra, 
excarlicala,  fulgens,  gliAosa,  Harlviegii,  kir- 
siila,  hirttlla,  instgnis,  inUfrifelia  inttriiudia, 
Kirkii,  Lenneana,  Imigtfiera,  loxensis,  tiia- 
iranlha,  maerepetata,  macn/slemma,  matro- 
iligma,  iiitmbranacea,  microphylla,  miniala, 
minimifiora,  vtinutiflarat  mixta,  numlana, 
tiigrkam,  Notarisii,  mmli!,  parvifiora,  pttio- 


Planrao  Lily  (Ku 
little    New   Zealand   species — serra/i/olia,   ■ 
•migellanica,  /hymi/olia,  and  microphylla, 
and  nearly  all  the  hybrid  kinds  do  out-of- 
doors  in  summer,  and  bloom  well,  though 
ihey  may  be  cut  down  in  winter.     Among 


the 


;    and    pretty 


the 


Iwarf  and  fragile  kinds, 
phylla,  F.  puniila,  and  several  hardy 
hybrids  of  the  globosa  section,  all  of 
which  seem  to  flourish  unusually  well 
near   the    sea,  and   to  grow  almost  any- 


laris ,  fracunibtiis,  fiubes^eni,  quindutniis,  race- 
iriosa,  rosea,  saKcifolia,  siabriusiula,  serrali- 
folia,  sessilifelia,  simflUuauHs,  sptctabilis, 
spinaa,  splendent,  tylvatua,  thymifiilitt,   tri- 

phylla,  umbresa,  ventisia,  vemuosa,  virgata. 

FUHEIA  {Plantain  £//)■).— Valuable 
Japanese  plants  of  the  Lily  Order,  of  which 
there  are  about  half-a-dozcn  spiecies  and 
numerous  varieties.  The  ditTerenl  species 
are  free- flowering  herbaceous  plants,  with 
spikes  of  bell-shaped  flowers,  but  the 
chief  value  is  in  the  foliage.  They  are 
noble  plants,  most  useful  for  many 
positions  in  the  garden,  while  few  lend 
such  a  fine  effect  as  F.  Sieboldi  when 
finely  developed.     They  are  highly  suit- 
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able  for  grouping,  and  few  plants  thrive 
better  in  open  places  in  shrubberies. 
The  bold  striking  foliage  of  some  of  the 
strongest  plain-leaved  section  renders 
them  very  effective  for  edging  large  beds, 
while  the  kinds  with  variegated  foliage, 
such  as  F,  undulata  variegata^  make 
good  groups,  or  are  suitable  for  edgings. 
They  are  best  seen  in  well-drained 
deep  soil.  All  arc  easily  multiplied  by 
division  in  spring  or  autumn.  The  best 
are — 

F.  Fortunei — This  strong  species  has 
smaller  and  more  leathery  leaves  than  F. 
Sieboldi^  and  they  are  of  a  much  more 
bluish  or  glaucous  tint.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  or  pale  mauve. 

F.  grandiflora  {Corfu  Lily)  is  12  to 
18  in.  high,  producing  in  August  and 
September  numerous  large,  pure  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  best  in 
groups,  beds,  or  borders,  in  a  well-drained 
sandy  loam.  About  Paris  it  is  grown 
as  a  flower-garden  plant,  but  with  us 
it  does  not  flower  regularly  unless  in 
sunny  spots  and  warm,  well-drained, 
and  very  sandy  loam.  The  young 
leaves  are  a  favourite  prey  of  slugs 
and  snails.     Syn.  F".  subcordata. 

F.  lancifolia  is  a  small  species,  with 
tufts  of  lance-shaped  leaves,  narrowing 
from  the  middle  towards  both  ends. 
There  are  some  interesting  varieties, 
chief  among  which  are  the  white-flowered 
variety,  a  beautiful  plant,  spathulata^  and 
plantaginifoliay  with  long  narrow  leaves. 
There  are  some  varieties  with  leaves  of 
different  variegation,  all  well  worth  grow- 
ing ;  noXahXy  albo-marginatay  with  a  narrow 
white  line  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf ; 
undulata  variegata^  in  which  the  leaves 
are  undulated  on  the  margin  and  varie- 
gated on  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  ; 
and  umvittata^  with  a  broad  white  midrib 
to  the  leaf. 

F.  ovata  has  large  tufts  of  broad,  deep, 
shining  green  leaves.  Flower-stems  12  or 
18  in.  high,  terminating  in  a  short  raceme 
of  lilac-blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  One  of  the  strongest 
species,  and  when  in  flower  is  very  hand- 
some. There  is  a  variegated-leaved  form. 
F.  Sieboldi  is  the  flnest  for  foliage. 
It  is  18  in.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has  large 
glaucous  leaves,  somewhat  heart-shaped. 
The  flowers  are  in  tall  one-sided  racemes 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  are  a  creamy- 
lilac.  There  is  a  variety  with  yellow- 
margined  foliage.  Admirable  plants  for 
picturesque  groups,  very  hardy,  easy  of 
mcrease  by  division,  thriving  in  any  soil, 
but  the  foliage  effect  is  finer  on  deep  rich 
soil. 


I  QATLTiABDIA  {Blanket  Flower]  — 
Handsome  perennial  and  biennial  herbs 
including  some  of  the  showiest  flowers^ 
valuable  for  their  long  duration  both 
on  the  plants  and  in  a  cut  state.  The 
genus  numbers  some  half-a-dozen  species 
from  N.  America,  and  many  garden  varie- 
ties. The  numerous  kinds  now  in  gardens 
appear  to  fall  under  three  species,  but 
there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  through- 
out the  series.    The  kinds  are 

G.  aristata,  a  perennial,  i   to    i^  ft. 
high,    with    narrow     leaves,    sometimes 
deeply  cut.     The  flowers  are  i  J  to  4  in. 
across,  the   ray  florets   having  an  outer 
zone  of  orange-yellow  and  an  inner  one  of 
brownish-red,  while  the  centre   is  deep 
bluish-purple.     It  is  the  commonest  kind, 
and    having    been    raised    largely    from 
seed,  has  many  varieties,  differing  more  or 
less  widely  from  the  type,  with  various 
names.     G,  picta  somewhat  resembles  G. 
arista  fa,  but  has  smaller  flowers,  and  is  a 
biennial.     It  is  dwarfer,  and  its  flowers  are 
brighter.     G.   amblyodon   is    a   beautiful 
Texan  annual,  introduced  a  few  years  ago. 
Its  flowers  are  even  smaller  than  those  of 
G.  picta,  and  are  of  a  deep  cinnabar  red. 
On  strong  plants  they  are  borne  plenti- 
fully towards  the  close  of  the  summer  for 
several  weeks.     G,  pulchella  is  the  oldest 
form  cultivated,  and  was  introduced  about 
a  century  ago.      It  is  i  to  i^  ft.  high,  and 
bears    bright    yellow    and"  purplish-red 
flowers,  2  in.  across.    An  annual.     G.  bi- 
color  and  pinnatifida  are  seldom  seen  in 
gardens,  probably  owing  to  their  being 
somewhat  tender.    The  garden  varieties, 
as  has  been  stated,  are  numerous,  but  the 
most  distinct  of  those  named  are — 

G.  grandiflora,  said  to  be  a  hybrid, 
presumably  between  G,  picta  and  G 
aristata.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  vigorous 
plant  with  large  brightly-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  only  surpassed  by  its  variety 
maxima.     It  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all. 

G.  hybrida  is  another  garden  cross, 
much  resembling  G.  grandiflora;  the 
variety  splendens  has  brighter  flowers. 
G,  Teleincuhi,  Drummondi,  Loiselliy 
and  Bosselari  appear  to  be  synonjTnous 
with  some  of  the  preceding,  and  G. 
Richardsoni  scarcely  differs  from  them. 

All  thrive  in  good  friable  garden  soil, 
but  not  on  a  cold  stiff  soil  or  on  one  that  is 
too  light  or  dry.  Where  possible  they 
should  be  gro\ni  in  bold  groups,  for  they 
thrive  better  if  so  placed  than  as  solitary 
plants  in  a  parcheS  border,  and  no  plants 
have  a  finer  effect  in  a  bed  by.  themselves. 
Where  apt  to  die  in  winter,  they  may  be 
used  in  mixed  borders,  if  treated  as  half- 
hardy  annuals  ;  for  if  sown  in  a  mild  hotbed 
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al  tlie  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  they  may  be  grown  into  good  i 
plants,  and  give  a  full  display  of  their  fine  ' 
flower-heads  as  early  as  those  that  have  i 
withstood  the  winter  in  the  borders.  Il  is  I 
well  to  note  that  these  in  many  soils  are  ' 
not  nearly  so  hardy  or  enduring  as  many 
of  the  perennials  we  have  from  N.  Amer- 


Thc  Garden  on  January  27,  1 887,  r 
that  a  collection  planted  in  this  manner 
bore  the  drought  of  the  last  five  years 
better  than  any  other  herbaceous  peren- 
nial grou'n  at  Langport,  and  stood  the 
winter  so  well  that  not  3  per  cent,  suffered. 
Some  commend  the  Gaillardia  for  bedding, 
though  it  is  seldom  grown  in  this  way. 


ica,  and  therefore  cannot  in  cold  soils  be 
depended  on.  I 

The  culture  of  the  perennial  Gaillardia  is 
not  beset  with  difficulties,  and  the  plant  is 
seen  best  in  bold  groups,  rather  than  small   ' 
clumps  here  and  there  in  the  border.     If  , 
established  plants  in  pots  are  obtained  in 
April  and  put  out  in  the  places  they  are 
to  occupy  about  2  ft.  apart  each  way,  a  . 
good  bloom  may  be  expected  the  same 
season  if  the  soil  is  well  dug  and   mixed   | 
with  well-decayed  manure.     Mr.  W.  Kel- 
way,  of  Langport,  Somerset,  in  a  note  to 


but  a  pretty  effect  is  obtained  when  plants 
of  one  distinct  variety,  or  shades  of  the 
same  colour,  are  put  about  1  ft.  apart  with 
the  stems  pegged  dowiL  The  situation, 
however,  where  the  Gaillardias  remain  out 
winter  after  winter  must  be  warm,  the  soil 
not  too  heavy,  but  light  and  dry.  In  very 
cold  and  wet  seasons  in  Midland  counties 
the  plants  often  succumb ;  but  it  is  very 
easy  in  the  autumn  to  strike  cuttings, 
which  may  be  taken  off  and  treated 
similarly  to  the  Pelargonium,  or  seeds 
raised  in  March,  and  the  plants  hardened 
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off  before  putting  out,  will  also  give  a 
quick  return  in  the  shape  of  flowers.  In- 
creased by  cuttings  in  autumn  or  spring, 
and  division  in  spring. 

Species  of  Gaillardia — acaulisy  N.  Amer.  am- 
blyodon^  Texas,  aristata^  N.  Amer.  arizonna, 
Arizona,  comosa^  Mexico.  lanceolatay  N. 
Amer.  nugapotatnica^  Braz.  mexicatta,  Mex. 
odorata^  N.  West  Amer.  pinnaiifida^  N.  W. 
Amer.  pulchella^  N.  Amer.  Roezli,  Calif. 
simplex^  N.  W.  Amer.  spathulatay  N.  W. 
Amer.     toniaUnsis^  Argent. 

QALANTHUS  {Snowdrop).  —  Always 
loved  in  English  gardens,  the  old  Snow- 
drop is  now  known  to  be  only  one  mem- 
ber of  a  large  family  most  of  which  have 
merits  for  garden  culture.  The  Snow- 
drop never  looks  better  than  when 
naturalised  in  turf  in  orchards,  on  the 
margins  of  lawns,  or  beside  woodland 
walks.  Almost  any  soil  suits  the  Snow- 
drop, but  peaty  and  warm  open  soils  are 
best.  All  the  Snowdrops  are  hardy,  and 
may  be  naturalised,  grown  on  the  rock- 
garden,  or  in  the  wild  garden,  where  they 
may  be  associated  with  Anemone,  early 
Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites.  As  cut  flowers, 
Snowdrops  are  most  attractive,  but  to  cull 
the  flowers  in  bud  is,  however,  essential, 
as  they  can  be  carried  better  and  open 
fresher  in  water  than  if  cut  when  fully 
open.  Buds  so  gathered  will  remain  beau- 
tiful for  ten  days  or  longer,  while  flowers 
cut  after  expansion  will  fade  in  about  a 
week. 

The  present  growing  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Snowdrops  may  best  be  gleaned 
from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J  as.  Allen 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

In  speaking  of  Snowdrops  we  must  not 
forget  that,  besides  the  division  into 
species  and  sub-species,  we  have  the  ar- 
rangements into  classes,  according  to 
colours  and  other  peculiarities.  Conse- 
quently we  hear  of  white  Snowdrops  and 
yellow  Snowdrops,  and  also  green  Snow- 
drops. 

G.    Imperati.— I    think    no    botanist 
would  be  able  to  say  where  nivalis  ended 
and  Imperati  commenced.     In  the  section  \ 
to  which  G,  nivalis  and  G.  Imperati  be-  ' 
long  there  are  some  most  lovely   Snow- 
drops, amongst  which   I  would  mention 
first  Mr.  Melville's  Dunrobin  form.    G.  n.  i 
Atkinsi  is  second  to  none  in  size,  form, 
Quality,  and  freedom  in  growth.      It   is  ! 
tne  plant  known  to  some  as  Imperati  of 
Atkins. 

G.  Plicatus  is  very  distinct  and  its  best  I 
forms  possess  great  beauty.      The  fore- 
most   place   in  this  section  belongs  to  ' 
G.  /.     maximus.      G.    plicatus    usually 


flowers  late,  but  I  have  a  selected  fonti> 
G,  p.  prcecox,  which  flowers  with  the 
early  varieties  of  G.  nivalis.  Another 
selected  form,  G.  p.  Omega^  flowers  with 
the  very  latest. 

G.  Elwesi. — The  best  forms  of  this 
are  large  and  handsome,  but  it  wants  the 
most  sheltered  spots  in  the  garden  to 
thrive.  Many  find  G.  Elwesi  difficult  to 
manage,  but  with  me  it  grows  very  freely, 
especially  in  one  bed  of  very  light  soil, 
where  the  seedlings  are  almost  a  nuisance. 

G.  LATIFOLIUS. — This  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  all  Snowdrops,  with  its  broad 
grass-green  foliage  and  small  pure  white 
flowers,  and  it  has  a  delicate  beauty  all 
its  own,  more  especially  just  before  the 
bud  expands,  when  the  two  leaves  curve 
so  lovingly  round  the  flower-stem. 

G.  FOSTERI. — The  markings  on  the  inner 
petals  are  very  similar  to  those  of  G.Eliuesi^ 
but  the  foliage  is  quite  difTerent,  being  broad 
and  somewhat  blunt,  and  in  shape  and 
colour  much  like  the  leaves  of  Scilla 
sibirica.  M.  Max  Leichtlin  thinks  very 
highly  of  G.  Fosteri^  and  considers  it  to 
be  the  "  king  of  Snowdrops." 

G.  Alleni. — Mr.  Barker  thinks  this  is 
probably  a  hybrid  between  G.  latifolius 
and  G,  caucasicus,  as  it  has  some  of  the 
features  of  each  species.  The  flower  is 
of  much  the  same  character  as  that  of 
G.  latifolius^  but  nearly  twice  as  larg^e, 
and  the  foliage  corresponds  in  size  with 
the  blossoms. 

Autumnal  Snowdrops. — In  Greece 
and  the  adjacent  countries  several  Snow- 
drops have  been  found  which  flower  in 
the  autumn  or  early  winter.  They  seem 
to  belong  to  the  nivalis  section.  One 
peculiarity  I  have  noticed  in  them  is  that 
they  have  a  glaucous  line  running  down 
the  centre  of  each  leaf,  and  by  this  they 
can  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
spring-flowering  forms  of  nivalis.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  all  these  Snowdrops  grow 
on  high  ground,  mostly  on  mountains.  I 
understand  that  the  Snowdrops  on  the 
lower  grounds  do  not  flower  until  early  in 
the  year. 

G.  Olg^e. — From  the  descriptions  given 
of  it,  G.  Olg(B  must  be  a  fine  variety,  and 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  it  is  lost  to 
cultivation.  M.  Tanka,  the  Hungarian 
botanist,  asserts  that  this  and  6.  octo- 
brensis  are  identical,  but  I  do  not  think  so ; 
and  the  difference  between  G.  octobrensis 
and  G.  Rachelct  confirms  my  opinion. 

G.  OCTOBRENSIS. — Lord  Walsingham, 
when  travelling  in  Albania  about  the  year 
1875,  collected  some  bulbs  on  one  of  the 
mountains  and  sent  them  to  the  late  Rev. 
H.   Harpur-Crewe.    Amongst  these  was 
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a  bulb  which  proved  to  be  a  Snowdrop 
flowering  in  the  autumn,  usually  in 
October.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
somewhat  delicate  and  increases  very 
slowly  with  me. 

G.  RACHELiE. — This  is  of  the  same 
type  as  G,  octobrensis^  but  the  flower  is 
a  little  larger,  and  the  leaves  are  quite  a 
third  broader,  and  it  seems  to  have  a 
stronger  constitution  than  that  variety. 
It  also  differs  in  being  a  week  or  ten  days 
later  in  flowering. 

The  Yellow  Snowdrops  form  but 
a  small  class,  two  varieties  only  being 
known  at  present,  C^.  lutescens,  and  6'. 
flavescens.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  yellow ; 
the  name  is  given  because  of  the  rich 
yellow  colour  of  the  ovary,  and  the  mark- 
ings on  the  inner  petals  are  also  of  that 
colour,  instead  of  the  usual  green,  and 
even  the  flower-stalks  are  more  yellow 
than  green. 

The  White  Snowdrops  also  consist, 
at  present,  of  two  varieties  only.  G. 
pocuUformis  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  Mr.  D.  Melville,  who  found  it  in  the 
grounds  at  Dunrobin  Castle.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  Wales  by  Mr.  A. 
D.  Webster,  and  1  have  also  received 
bulbs  of  a  very  similar  form  from  a  lady 
near  Ayr,  in  whose  garden  it  grew  with 
several  other  peculiar  forms. 

Green  Snowdrops  form  quite  a  large 
class,  but  none  of  the  blossoms  are 
entirely,  or  even  mostly,  green  in  colour. 
They  come  into  this  class  in  consequence 
of  having  more  or  less  green  on  the  outer 
petals.  G,  Scharloki  was  so  named 
in  1868  by  Professor  Caspary  in  honour 
of  its  discoverer,  Herr  Julius  Scharlok, 
who  found  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Nahe, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  This  variety, 
.in  addition  to  large  pale-green  spots 
towards  the  tips  of  the  outer  petals,  has 
the  peculiarity  of  a  twin  or  divided  spathe, 
which  curves  down  on  the  two  sides  much 
like  a  pair  of  wings.  This  variety  grows 
and  increases  very  freely.  G,  virescens 
is  a  very  singular-looking  Snowdrop, 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  an  Ornitho- 
galum.  The  outer  petals  are  pale  green, 
shading  off  to  pure  white  at  the  edges, 
and  especially  at  the  tips ;  the  inner 
petals  are  entirely  green.  G,  Fosteri 
Leopard  is  a  great  curiosity,  having 
flowers  of  quite  unusual  shape,  and  at  the 
tip  of  each  outer  petal  a  large  dark-green 
spot.  M.  Max  Leichtlin  kindly  sent  me 
ten  collected  bulbs  of  G,  Fosteri  in 
January  1890,  and  one  of  these  flowered 
as  described,  and  has  kept  true  this  season. 
G.  Fosteri  Spot  is  quite  distinct  from 


\  Leqpard.  It  has  long  outer  petals,  some- 
what pear-shaped,  and  at  the  tip  of  each 
is  a  small  pale-green  spot.  The  spots  are 
not  sufliciently  prominent  to  give  a 
decided  character  to  the  flower,  but  it  is 
valuable  as  a  variety. 

Soil  for  Snowdrops. — With  me  G, 
nivalis  grows  freely  in  all  soils  and 
situations.  G.  plicatus  is  not  very 
)>articular,  but  still  some  of  its  varieties 
require  extra  care,  as  they  have  an  un- 
pleasant way  of  disappearing.  G,  Elwesi 
does  not  do  well  in  close  retentive  soil. 
C.  latifolius  and  G.  caucasicus^  I  believe, 
prefer  gritty  loam,  and  I  should  say  that 
G,  Fosteri  would  also  like  it.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster  tells  me  that  peat  has  quite  a 
magical  effect  on  Snowdrops,  but  I  have 
not  tried  it.  My  ideal  soil  for  Snow- 
drops in  general  would  be  half  good  sweet 
yellow  loam  and  almost  half  unsifted  river- 
grit  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  The  situa- 
tion I  should  choose  would  be  a  gently 
sloping  bank,  more  or  less  shaded  by 
trees  whose  roots  were  allowed  to  wander 
freely  among  the  Snowdrops.  I  believe 
that  all  bulbs  are  healthier  when  planted 
amongst  active  roots  than  in  ordinary 
beds.  When  the  bulbs  are  at  rest  it  is 
very  essential  that  the  soil  should  be 
kept  sweet  by  the  activity  of  other  roots. 
We  too  often  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  I 
think  the  autumnal-flowering  Snowdrops 
should  be  treated  as  alpine  plants.  All 
my  best  Snowdrops  are  grown  under 
trees,  the  soil  being  quite  full  of  their 
roots.     I   do  not  use  manure  for  them. 

• 

The  only  drawback  to  my  situation  for 
these  spring  gems  is  the  soiling  of  the 
flowers  from  the  drippings  of  the  trees. 
I  should  mention  that  the  climate  is  so 
trying  that  I  cannot  grow  such  hardy 
plants  as  Primroses,  Pinks,  Daisies,  etc. 
All  these  disappear  after  a  season  or  two. 
I  move  most  of  my  Snowdrops  when  in 
full  flower,  and  do  not  find  they  are 
injured  by  it.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  more  green  colour  there  is  in  any 
Snowdrop  the  more  freely  it  grows  and 
the  more  rapidly  it  increases,  while  the 
absence  of  green,  or  the  substitution  of 
yellow  for  the  green,  makes  the  plant 
delicate  and  slow  of  increase. 

Oalatella.    See.^j/^;. 

QALAX  ( Wand  Plant).— G,  aphylla  is 
one  of  the  neatest  little  plants  for  the  rock- 
garden  ;  its  white  wand-like  flowers  must 
have  suggested  its  common  name ;  its 
round  evergreen  leaves  are  beautifully 
toothed  and  tinted,  on  slender  stems 
6  or  8  in.  high.  Of  easy  culture  in  moist 
peat  or  leaf-soil,  in  the  bog-garden,  or  on 
the  margins  of  beds  of  dwarf  shrubs  in 
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peal.    America.    There  is  a  larger  form, 
G.  mncrobhylla. 

OALEOA  (Goats  Rue).  —  Graceful 
perennials  of  the  Pea  family  flourishing 
in  any  soil.  On  account  of  their  free 
growth  they  are  useful  for  the  wild  garden, 
and  are  effective  in  groups.  They  are 
herbaceous  perennials,  growing  from  2  to 
5  ft.  in  height.  The  best  kinds  are— C 
(•ffidntilis,  or  Common  Goat's  Rue,  a  native' 


of  Southern  Europe,  and  3  lo  5  ft.  high, 
in  summer  bearing  dense  clusters  of  Pea- 
shaped  blossoms  of  a  pretty  pink.  There 
is  a  white  variety  {alba)  useful  for 
cutting.  A  variety  called  africana  has 
longer  racemes  and  blossoms  of  a  purple 
tinge.  G.  orienlalis  is  from  the  Caucasus, 
3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  bluish-purple  flowers. 
G.persica  is  a  later-ftowenng  kind,  from 
2  to  4  ft.  high,  with  white  flowers  in  dense 
racemes  on  slender  stalks.  G.  biloba  has 
pretty  bluish-lilac  flowers,  and  G.  patuta 
Harllandi,  with  pale  blue  and  white 
flowers. 

QAL'SQ}SnA.(Cape Hyacinth).— h  noble 
bulb  from  the  Cape,  G.  candicans  having 
spires  of  waxy,  white  bell-like  blossoms, 
ij  in.  long,  on  stems 4  to  6  ft.  high,  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  of  easy  cul- 
ture, hardy  in  light  soils,  and  valuable  for 
bold  groups  in  the  mixed  border,  in 
the    flower    garden,    or    between  choice 


'  shrubs  and  among  hardy  Fuchsias.  In- 
creased by  offsets  from  the  bulbs,  or  from 
seeds,  which  flower  about  the  fourth  year. 

I  The  distinct  habit  of  this  plant  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable.  Syn.  Hyairin- 
thus  (andicans. 

I       OABETA.-a  ElUpiica  is  a  fine  Cali- 
fomian  Evergreen,  and  beautiful  winier- 
flowering  shnib.    In  mild  winters  it  begins 
to  flower  as  early  as 
December,  and  bears 

!  among  handsome 

;  deep-green  leaves 
gracefully  -  drooping 

i  tufts  of  pale-grccn 
catkins,  which  if  cut  ^ 

with  the  twigs  endure  1 

:  a  long  time  in  vases,  i 

:  and  are  welcome  in 

'  winter.  Though  often 
grown  on  walls,  it  is 
hardy  and  makes  a 
dense  bush,  5  to  8  ft. 
high.  In  cold  districts 
it   is   well  to  give  it 

;  shelter,  but  in  the  Caroii  cHiptka. 
south  and  west  it  does 
not  require  this.  Other  kinds  arc  G. 
fiaresceas  Fadyenii,  Fremonlii,  Tkureti, 
and  tiiacrophylla.  There  are  male  and 
female  forms,  the  most  elegant  being  the 
poilen-bearing  plant, 

aAULTHEEIA  [Partridge  Berry).— 
Uwarf  evergreen  shrubs,  G.  procumbens 
having  berries  which   give  it  a    charm 

,   in  winter,  when  it  is  one  of  the  brighlcst 
plants  on  the  rock-garden.     Its  drooping 
white  flowers  are  also  pretty.    A  native 
of  sandy  places  and 
cool     damp     woods 
from  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia, andoft  en  found 
m  the  shade  of  ever- 
greens, it  does  best 
in    moist   peal,  and 
forms     edgings     to 
beds  where  the  soil  i 
is  of  that  nature,  but  ! 
it     will    also    grow  V" 
in  loam.     Easily  in-    Ciuiih«u  procumbcns. 
creased  by  division 

'  or  seeds.  Suitable  for  the  rock-garden, 
for  the  front  margins  of  borders,  and  for 
edgings  to  beds  of  dwarf  American  plants, 
and  it  is  best  where  well  exposed.  G. 
Shallon  is  loo  large  for  all  but  the  rougher 
flanks  of  the  rock-garden,  being  a  vigor- 
ous shrub. 

Other  kinds  in  cultiralion  »ie:—G.  adeiio- 
Ihryi,  aittifoda,  MjriiHiles,  nitmmularioides, 
ovalifalia,  fyrBiafalia,  mpesln'i,  aiutifolia, 
trirkufhyl/a.  These  are  mostly  fitted  for  the 
ruck -garden. 
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OAtTKA.— O".  LindkeiiHfri  is  a  grace- 
ful perennial,  3  to  4^  ft.  high,  flowenng  in 
summer  and  autumn,  on  long  slender 
spikes  bearing  numerous  white  and  rose 
flowers.  It  thrives  in  borders,  in  sandy 
loam,  and  plants  for  the  flower  garden 
may  be  used  with  the  larger  bedding 
plants.  Increased  by  division  and  seed 
N.  America.  G.  coccinra,  a  Colorado  plant, 
lias  recenlly  been  introduced. 

aAZANLi(  Treasure  Flower).— YiAwA- 
some  and  distinct  dwarf  plants  ;  of  much 
value,  though  only  hardy  enough  for 
our  summers.  They  are  most  useful  on 
w.irm  soils,  and  should  always  be  placed  in 
open  sunny  spots  and  among  dwarf  plants. 
They  strike  freely  in  a  cold  frame  in 
August,  but  later    require    bottom-heat. 


Unless  struck  very  early,  spring-struck 
plants  are  almost  worthless,  so  that  it  is 
best  to  put  in  the  stock  in  August  and  let 
them  stand  in  cutting-pots  till  potting-ofT 
lime  in  spring.  They  will  then  come  well 
into  flower  when  put  out  in  May  ;  whereas, 
if  they  are  topped  for  spring  cuttings,  both 
lots  will  be  small  and  late.  Short  young 
tops  should  be  used  for  cuttings,  and  may 
be  inserted  pretty  thickly  in  the  cutting- 
pots.  When  established,  they  must  be 
just  protected  from  frost,  and  kept  in  dry 
airy  quarters.  If  kept  warm,  they  grow 
too  much,  and  are  in  spring  poor  lanky 
plants  that  can  hardly  be  handled  ;  but 
cool  airy  treatment  keeps  them  short  and 
sturdy.  6'.  n^tf«jis  the  tjest  known.  It  has 
long  deep-green  leaves,  silvery  beneath, 
and  bears  flowers  2  in.  across,  which  arc 
of  bright  orange-yellow,  with  a  dark 
centre.     G.  spUndens    is  a  fine  variety, 


and   there    is   also   one   with   variegated 

I   leaves.     Some   kinds   are   offered  in  the 

seed  catalogues  and  may  be  raised  in  heat 

in  spring.  There  is  a  very  full  description 

of  these  plants  m  Flora  andSylva,p.  139, 

I    1905. 

I  The  known  species  (from  S.  Africa)  are:—- 
C,  ariloleides,  arminioidt!,  BiirehelUi,  racsfi- 
1  losa,  canesnns,  coronopifolia,  heteraihatla, 
.  /uriniaefoUa,  Krauisii,  Krebsiana,  Luhlen- 
'  stcinii,  linearihba,  lengifolia,  lon^stapa.  mii- 
'  cronala.  miillijaga,  nirca,  alkonnU/s,  oxylsba, 
'  Pcawnia,  pinnala,  jiygmaea,  rigem,  serrulala, 
:    saihifiimala,    iiikilala,    UniiifMia.    unijiora, 

aENISTA  {Rock  Broom).— ^ome  of 
these  are  good  garden  and  rock-garden 
shrubs,  ihriiing  in  almost  any  soil  w'tiich  is 
not  too  wet,  and  readily  raised  from  seeds. 

0.  ntneiuiB,  a  native  of  Sicily,  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds.  In  a  young  state 
the  twigs  are  sparsely  clothed  with  linear 
silky  leaves,  but  when  old  no  leaves 
are  developed,  and  the  green  slender 
twigs  perform  the  functions  of  leaves. 
An  old  tree — for  this  species  attains  a 
height  of  12  ft.  or  more— is  a  beautiful 
sight  in  July  or  August  when  in  full 
flower. 

0.  anglica  (■A'cf rf/c  Far^f )  is  a  prostrate 
spiny  shrub,  sometimes  growing  to  a 
height  of  2  ft.,  widely  distributed  through- 
out  Western  Europe,  and  in  Britain 
occurring  on  moist  moors  from  Ross 
southwards.  The  short  leafy  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June. 

0.  aspalathoides,  a  native  of  South- 
western Europe,  makes  a  densely- 
branched,  compact,  spiny  bush  from  i  ft. 
to  2  ft.  in  height.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  and  is  a  good  shrub  for  the 
rock-garden. 

O.  uizantica,  found  wild  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  our  native  Dyer's  Greenweed.  It  is. 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  its  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion  in  late 
summer.     A  beautiful  rock-garden  plant. 

O.  ephedjoides,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  is 
a  much-branched  shrub,  s  ft.  in  height, 
!  bearing    yellow    flowers    from    June    to 
August. 

O,   semunica,  a  species  widely  dis- 
tributed   throughout    Europe,    makes    a 
bright  rock-garaen  shrub  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  feet  in  height.     It  flowers  very 
freely  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
I   months,   and   the   stems    are  inclined  to 
■   arch  when  1  ft.  or  more  high. 
I       0.  hiipauica,  a  native  of  South-western 
Europe,  is   a  compact  undershrub,  ever- 
green from  the  colour  of  its  shoots.     It 
scarcely  attains  more  than  I  ft.  or  18  in. 
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in  height,  and  Ihe  crowded  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers  are  borne  at  ihe  tips  of  the 
spiny  twigs  from  May  onwards. 

O.  pUos&isa  dense,  prostrate  bush  and 
a  delightful  rock-garden  plant.  In  Britain 
it  is  rare  and  local,  being  confined  to 
gravelly  heaths  in   the  south  and  south- 


west of  En(;land.      It  grows  freely  and 
flowers    abundantly   in    May   and    June. 
Like  the  rest   of   the   British    species   of 
the  genus,  it  has  bright  jcltovv  blossoms. 
0.  radiata  is  a  native  of  Central  and 
Jiouthem  Europe,  3  ft.or4  ft.  in  height, ever- 
green from  the  colour  of 
Its  much-branched  spiny 
tH'igs.      The     terminal 
heads  of  bright   yellow 
flowers  are  throughout 
the  summer  months.    Ic 
is  hardy  in  the  South  of 
EtiKland." 

d.  ramoBisaitna.— A 
nai  i  ve  of  Sout  h  e  rn  S  pain, 
Gtniii.,  radian,     and  onc  of  the  best  gar- 
den plants  in  the  genus, 
grow  ing  about  3  ft.  high,  the  slender  twigs 
laden  in  July  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 
This  also  passes  under  the  name  of  G, 

(}.  Ba^ittalis  is  a  frequent  plant  on  the 
alpine  meadows  of  Europe.  In  habit  it 
diflers  widely  from  any  of  the  other  kinds, 
the  leaves  being  replaced  by  a  winged 
stem.  It  scarcely  grows  a  foot  high,  and 
forms  a  mass  of  branches  beai  ing  racemes 
■of  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

O.  'iica.iiWtfi&{Dyer'sGreemuecd).—Oz- 
curring  in  a  wild  state  in  Britain,  it 
rarely  exceeds  18  in.  in  height,  and  is 
a  spineless  shrub  bearing  a  profusion 
of  bright  yellow  flowers  from  July  until 
September,  A  double- flowered  variety  of 
this  makes  a  pretty  rock-plant. 

0.  tinctoria  var.  elatior  is  a  tail-grow. 
ing  form  from  the  Caucasus,  which  under 
cultivation  frequently  grows  from  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high,  and  bears  huge  paniculate 
inflorescences. 

O,  virgata.— A  native  of  Madeira  and 
4>ne  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the 


genus.  At  Kew  there  are  many  old 
plants  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  as  much 
through,  which  in  July  are  one  mass  of 
colour,  every  one  of  the  slender  branch- 
lets  terminating  In  a  raceme  of  yellow 
blossoms. 

OENTIANA  {Gentian).  —  Dwarf 
evergreen  alpine  plants,  some  of  them 
difficult  to  cultivate,  but  others  easily 
grown  (on  the  rock-garden  and  in 
borders).  The  most  precious  are  the 
perennial  alpine  kinds,  which  are  such 
a  beautiful  feature  on  the  mountains  of 
Europe,  and  with  care  in  our  gardens 
spread  into  healthy  tufts  and  flower  as 
well  as  on  the  mountains.  Of  these 
plants  there  are  two  sections — the  first, 
strong  easily-grown  kinds,  suitable  for 
borders ;  and  the  second,  dwarfer  kinds, 
which  should  be  grown  in  the  rock-garden. 
or  in  borders  or  beds  of  choice  dwarf 
plants.  The  Willow  Gentian,  some  of  the 
American  perennials,  and  those  with 
herbaceous  shoots  generally  grow  freely 
in  borders,  in  good  moist  soil.  So  does 
the  Gentianella  {G  acautis).     The  dwarfer 


Gcnliana  alGnis. 

Gentians  are  represented  most  fomiliarly 
by  the  Vernal  Gentian  {G.  vema). 

Gt.  acanlia  {Gentianella).— An  old  in- 
habitant of  English  gardens,  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the-Gentians,  and  easily 
cultivated,  except  on  very  dry  soils.  In 
some  places  edgings  are  made  of  it,  and 
where  it  does  well  it  should  be  used  in  every 
garden,  as,  when  in  flower,  edgings  of  it  are 
of  great  beauty,  and,when  not  in  flower,  the 
masses  of  little  leaves  gathered  into  com- 
pact rosettes,  form  a  good  edging.  It  is 
at  home  on  the  rock-garden,  where  there 
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are  good  masses  of  moist  loam  in  which 
it  can  root.  It  is  also  good  for  forming 
carpets  in  llie  rock-garden  or  on  raised 
borders.  With  us  the  flowers  open  in 
spring  and  in  early  summer,  but  on  its 
native  hills  they  open  according  to  posi- 
tion, like  the  Vernal  Gentian.  G.  alpitta 
is  a  marked  variety  with  small  broad 
leaves,  and  there  are  several  other  varie- 
ties. Their  colours  vary  from  the  deepest 
blue  to  white,  and  in  one  white  Hoiverthe 
tips  of  the  corolla  are  a  rich  blue.  In  all  1 
the  forms  except  the  white  the  throat  of 
the  corolla  is  spotted  with  blue  on  a 
greenish  cround,  and  all  have  greenish 
marks  on  the  outside. '  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

O.  asclepiadea  (IVii/imi  Gentian).— 
A  good  herbaceous  kind  ;  this  gives  no 
trouble,  but  dies  down  out  of  harm's  way 
in  winter.  Well  grown,  it  will  spring  up 
to  2  ft.  and  freely  produce  good-sized 
flowers  of  a  purple-blue  along  nearly 
the  whole  stem  in  late  summer'  and 
autumn.  This  Gentian  will  grow  in  open 
woods.  It  may  therefore  be  naturalised, 
and  its  clfeci  among  the  Grass  in  a  wood 
is  charming.  There  is  a  white  form. 
Division.     Europe. 

a.  bavaiica  (Bavarian  Gentian).— \n 
si/e  this  resembles  the  Vernal  Gentian, 
but  it  has  smaller  Box-like  leaves  of 
yellowish -green,  and  its  liny  stems  are 
thickly  cblhcd  with  dense  httle  tufts  of 
foliage,  from  which  arise  flowers  of  lovely 
iridescent  blue.  While  C.  ■vern-.t  is  found 
on  drj-  ground,  or  on  ground  not  over- 
flowed by  water,  G.  bavarica  is  in  per- 
fection in  boggy  spols,  by  some  little  rill. 
^Ve  must  imitate  these  conditions  if  we 
desire  to  succeed,  and  a  moist  peat  or 
bog  bed,  and  with  no  coarse  plants  near, 
will  enable  us  Co  grow  this  lovely  plant. 
Alps. 

O.  iept«infld&  {CresUtt  Gentian).— k 
lovely  plant,  bearing  on  stems  6  to  12 
in,  hign  clusters  of  cylindrical  flowers 
widen mg  towards  the  mouth,  and  a 
beautiful  blue-white  inside,  and  greenish- 
brown  outside,  having  between  each  of 
the  larger  segments  one  smaller  and 
finely  cut.  In  the  variety  cordifolia  leaves 
are  more  cordate,  but  it  grows  about  only 
half  the  height  of  the  type,  with  a  much 
neater  habit,  and  there  is  a  dwarf  form. 
Best  in  moist  sandy  peat.  Division. 
Caucasus. 

Q.  T«nui  ( Vernal  Gentian).— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  alpine  flowers,  thriving  in 
deep  sandy  loam,  with  abundance  of  water 
during  the  warm  and  dry  months,  and 
perfect  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  absence 
of  these  conditions  is  a  frequent  cause  o(  , 
failure.     It  thrives  wild  in  cool  pastures  ' 


and  uplands,  where  it  is  rarely  subjected 
to  such  drought  as  it  is  in  a  parched 
border.  Grit  or  broken  limestone  may  be 
mingled  with  the  soil ;  if  there  be  plenty  of 
sand  this  is  not  essential  ;  a  few  pieces 
half  buried  in  the  ground  will  tend  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  guard  the  plant 
till  it  has  taken  root.  It  is  so  dwarf, 
thai  if  weeds  be  allowed  to  grow  round 
it  they  soon  injure  it,  and  tall  plants  over- 
shadow or  overrun  it.     In  moist  districts 


it  may  be  grown  in  a  deep  sandy  loam,  on 
the  frant  edge  of  a  border  carefully  sur- 
rounded by  half-plunged  stones.  Well- 
rooted  plants  should  be  secured  to  begin 
with,  as  failure  often  occurs  from  imper- 
fectly.rooted,  half-dead  plants.  It  is. 
abundant  in  mountain  pastures  on  the 
Alps,  in  Asia,  and  also  in  Britain. 

Sir,  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  who  knows 
these  plants  well,  classifies  them  as  follows 
for  cultivation  :  — 

Acaulis  (iroup  : — Alpina,  anguslifolia, 
Clusii,  and  Kochiana,  which  thrive  best  in 
calcareous  soils,  c.tcept  the  last,  which  rnjnires. 
a  s<iil  free  of  it.  In  our  country  ihey  Ihnve  in 
a  way  on  moist  soils,  but  flower  best  in  the' 
limestone  soils  of  Ireland.  They  will  nol 
flower  well  in  shade. 

Tall  kinds,  with  lai^e  roots,  G.  Biirstri, 
liilea,  pannonita,  putxtata,  purpurea.  [These 
are  only  worth  crowing  in  Bulanic  garden,"!.] 

Dwarf  tufted  kinds  requiring  careon  the  bng 
or  rock-garden,  those  marked  *  thriving  in 
moisL  o|ii'n  soil  in  turf  or  sphagnum  in  full  sun  ; 
ihe  others  dryer  sp>ts  and  pebbly  soil ;  cal- 
careous siiil  lo  be  preferred  for  ruma  and  its 
forms.  G.  angulosa,  'bavariea,  hrachyphylla, 
Favrali,  imhricttia,  pyrenaica,  *}iostaai,  "sep- 

Kinds  fur  marshy  ground  : — C    Andrerasi. 
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angusli/elia,  asdepiadaa,  Piuumonaiil/u. 
IMd&I  of  ihese  seem  of  emy  culluie.  but  ihe 
American  kinds  gradually  perish  on  heavy, 
cumpact  soils.] 

Kintis  thriving  in  leaf  soil  and  sandy  peal,   j 
wiih   broken    bus  of   sandstone  ; — G.    alia, 
Migelatvi,  ciliata,frisida,Frtyniatia,Fralichii, 
hurrpo,  Farryi,  pumtla,  WaUkkiaaa,  Wesik-    | 

Kinds  of  easy  eullure  :— C.  brevidens,  em- 
data,  dakuriia,  deiumbtns,  FetisffOii,  Ktstil-   I 
rittgii,     laatrtfiylla,     OHvieri,    phiegi/elia, 
Pnavaldsiii,  Saptnaria,   siaira,   slraiainea, 
tibelua,    Tiansckanita,     Waiuj'eiBi,     tVtieh-   \ 
tiiaketvi.  I 

Annual    kinds  ■.—C.    amarilla,    ramptslrii,    I 
C/rmaniia,  nwalis,  Umlla. 

These  groupings  are,  like  so  many 
others,  arbitrary  if  convenient.  Many  of 
the  rarer  kinds  of  genlian  come  from 
countries  little  known  lo  us,  and  eien  if 
we  did  know  them  the  cultivation  of 
plants  is  often  only  learned  through 
experience,  and  it  is  common  to  see  them 
thriving  in  conditions  wholly  different  from  > 
those  in  which  they  grow  naturally. 
Certain  things,  however,  are  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  aspire  to  cultivate 
gentians,  vii-,  that  these  are  alpjne  or 
high  mountain  plants,  or  plants  of  the 
open  breezy  marsh,  and  that  in  such  con- 
ditions ihey  rarely  have  lo  do  with  com-  : 
pact  heavy  soils.  Gritty,  sandy,  or  peaty 
soils  therefore  suit  them  best— even  marsh 
land,  though  saturated,  is  free  in  teMure. 

They  grow  also  very  often  above  the 
tree  and  shrub  line  of  life,  and  are  there-   | 
fore  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  any 
planting  of  them  on  siufTy,  half-shady 
conditions  common  in  many  gardens  is 
against  them,  as  also  is  the  unfonunaie   | 
and  common  practice  of  putting  rock- 
gardens  in  hollow  places  instead  of  places  ' 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.     Lastly,  any  I 
a^sociaHon  with  ferns  or  taller  or  more   I 
vigorous  plants  is  a  mistake  ;  and,  aboie  ' 
all  things,  the  printed  lists  or  any  other 
lists  must  not  be  taken  to  mean   that  the 
great  beauty  of  some  kinds  is  typical  of 
all,  as  not  a  few  gentians  are  unworthy  of  , 
garden  cultivation.     I  have  grown  them  i 
in  the    most    unlikely  place    of  all,   a 
battered  wall  with  earth  behind,  and  they 
flowered   very   well.     The  plan    may   be 
worth   trying    in   certain  soils   with   G. 
ucitulis,     where     it    fails    to     flower    in   ' 
borders.     

aEBANHTM  {Cranesbil[).—'\\\t  hardy 
Geraniums  are  usually  stout  perennials 
and  natives  of  the  fields  and  woods  of  j 
Europe  and  Britain,  though  some  are 
dainty  alpine  flowers.  The  handsomest  of 
them   is    probably  G,   '■   '- 


3  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in 
midsummer  abundantly,  and  sometimes 
till  late  in  autumn  to  a  less  degree.  Its 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome.  It  re- 
quires only  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  is 
I  well  suited  for  the  mixed  border,  or  for 
grouping  with  the  finer  perennials  in  beds 
or  on  Che  margins  of  shrubberies.  Some 
other  kinds  are  showy,  and  the  best  of 
these  are  :  the  dwarf  O.  sanguiiuuin  ;  its 
beautiful  Lancashire  variety,  with    rose- 


A  group  of  hudy  Geraniums. 

coloured  blossoms  finely  marked  with  dark 
lines  ;  C.  praUnse,  a  tall  kind,  with  large 
purple  flowers  ;  and  its  pure  white  \  ariety. 
There  is  also  an  inlerinediaie  form  with 
white  and  purple  flowers.  The  Caucasian 
species,  G.  gymnoLHuion  and  G.  ibcriium, 
are  beautiful,  with  their  rich  purple 
blossoms,  3  in.  across,  delicately  pen- 
cilled with  black.  G.  plalypil.ilum. 
striatum,  ibcricum,  and  Ltimberti  are 
suited  for  shrubbery  borders,  and  most 
of  them  are  free  and  vigorous  enough 
for  naturalisation.  G.  Endrcsst,  with 
light  rose-coloured  blossoms,  is  also 
very  attractive.  All  the  above-mentioned 
Geraniums  are  hardy,  easily  cultivated, 
and  grow  in  ordinary  soil.  The  pretty 
rock-garden  kinds,  G.  cincrium  and 
G.  argentcum  are  alpine  plants,  and, 
unlike  stout  perennials,  they  must  be 
associated  with  very  dwarf  rock-plants. 
All  the  Geraniums  are  increased  by  seed. 
and  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
G.  cinereum,  and  G.  argenteum,  all  are 
freely  muhiplied  by  division. 

aEBABDIA.-I  have  never,  either  in 
gardens,  or  in  the  wild  land,  or  in  the 
Alpine  mountains,  where  beauty  of  plant 
life  is  at  its  highest,  seen  anything  that 
struck  me  more  than  a  Ger.irdia  I  once 
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met  with  in  the  roadside  in  New  Jersey, 
growing  abundantly  here  and  there,  like 
a  little  tree  inhabit,  15  in.  to  18  in.  high, 
bearing  most  graceful  miniature  Pent- 
stemon-like  flowers,  but  far  more  refined 
in  colour  and  distinct  in  form  than  any 
Pentstemon.  Naturally  I  asked  why 
such  a  plant  was  not  in  cultivation,  and 
learnt  that  the  Gerardias  are  mostly 
parasites  on  the  roots  of  other  plants.  In 
spite  of  this,  I  brought  home  some  seed 
of  one  or  two  kinds  and  sowed  it  where  I 
thought  it  would  have  some  chance,  but 
nothmg  ever  came  of  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  kinds  in  America,  and  some  of 
the  plants  are  pretty,  but  hitherto  they 
seem  to  have  resisted  all  attempts  at 
cultivation.  Gerardia  is  a  genus  called 
after  John  Gerard,  who  wrote  the  famous 
Herbal  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  is,  as  a  group,  of  the  highest  interest. 
1  hope  that  some  of  them  may  be  intro- 
duced. G,  tenuifolia  is  a  species  long 
known,  which  thrives  in  the  open,  and 
forms  charming  tufts  covered  with  pretty 
flowers  in  summer.  It  is  dwarf  and  bushy 
in  habit,  light  and  graceful  in  effect  with 
its  numerous  pale  blue  flowers. 

GEBBEBA  {Transvaal  Daisy).— Pe- 
rennials  from  South  Africa,  of  which  few 
are  yet  in  cultivation.  G.  Jamesoni  is  a 
handsome  plant,  nearly  hardy  in  the 
southern  counties,  but  too  tender  for  the 
midlands  and  the  north.  Its  leathery 
dark-green  leaves  are  shaped  like  those  of 
a  Dandelion  and  arranged  in  a  rosette, 
and  the  flowers  are  glowing  scarlet,  four 
inches  across,  borne  singly  on  tall  bare 
stems.  Where  the  plant  cannot  be  grown 
in  the  border  it  will  bloom  in  a  sunny, 
airy  greenhouse,  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  treated  as  one 
would  a  Cineraria.  In  some  gardens  it  is 
well  grown  upon  such  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden  as  are  devoted  to  hardy  Cacti, 
where  it  can  be  sheltered  by  a  glass  roof 
in  winter  and  kept  dry  while  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air  on  all  sides.  G,  viridi- 
folia,  a  dwarfer  plant  with  smaller  flowers, 
white  flushed  with  lilac,  is  also  grown, 
and  between  this  and  G,  Jamesoni  beauti- 
ful hybrids  have  been  raised  in  which  the 
flowers  vary  in  colour  from  nearly  white 
to  salmon-pink,  coral-red,  orange,*  and 
yellow. 

GEUM. — Dwarf  handsome  perennial 
herbs,  G*  montanum  being  one  of  the 
best  of  the  dwarf  kinds  for  the  rock-gar- 
den, and  very  beautiful  when  well  estab- 
lished in  early  spring.  It  has  a  compact 
habit,  the  leaves  lying  close  on  the  ground, 
the  erect  stems  of  solitary  clear  yellow 
flowers  being  abundant.     It  likes  plenty  of 


moisture.  G,  reptans  is  also  a  pretty  rock- 
plant,  differing  from  G,  montanum  in  its 
finely  cut  leaves,  large  flowers,  and  in  pro- 
ducing stolons,  which  are  absent  in  G.  mon- 
tanum. There  is  a  variety,  however,  of  the 
latter  which  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental 
plant  of  the  European  kinds.  It  is  of  a  very 
vigorous  habit,  with  large,  fine  leaves,  and 
bears  freely  deep  yellow  flowers  on  each 
stem.  This  form  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  is  said  to  be  of  garden 
origin. 

G.  chiloense. — A  double-flowered  form 
of  this  was  figured  in  The  Garden^ 
December  21st,  1878,  under  the  name  of 
G.  coccifieum  Jl.'pL,  an  erroneous  name, 
under  which  it  is  known  in  many  gardens. 
A  very  large-flowered  variety,  under  the 
name  of  G,  chiloense  grandiflorum,  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register y  vol.  xvi., 
t,  1348.  This  I  think  is  one  of  the  best 
single-flowered fonns  in  the  genus,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  altered  much  since  the 
above-mentioned  plate  was  drawn.  At 
t.  1088  of  the  same  work  another  plant  is 
figured  as  G,  coccineum,  but  this  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  original  figure  in 
Sibthorp's  Flora  Graca,  t.  485,  and  may 
be  taken  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  typical  G,  chiloense,  A  native  of 
Chiloe,  introduced  to  cultivation  some- 
where about  1826. 

G.  chiloense  var.  grandiflomm  (syn., 
coccineum  grandiflorum)  is  a  magnificent 
border  plant,  its  dazzling  scarlet  flowers 
and  bold  habit  making  it  a  favourite  with 
all  who  love  brilliant  patches  in  their 
mixed  borders.  The  double-flowered  form 
of  this,  however,  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  favourite,  the  blooms  lasting 
longer,  though  I  think  they  lack  the 
elegance  of  those  of  the  simpler  form. 
They  begin  to  expand  soon  after  May  and 
continue  until  October. 

G.  chiloense  var.   miniatiun.— This 

plant,  figured  in  The  Garden  in  1890,  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  nursery 
of  Robert  Parker  at  Tooting,  and  was 
named  by  him  G.  miniatum.  Another 
plant  known  as  the  Altrincham  variety, 
or  G.  hybridum^  was  raised  about  the 
same  time,  but,  unless  in  the  flowers  being 
brighter,  I  see  no  difference.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  this 
plant,  its  robust  constitution  standing  it  in 
good  stead  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil, 
and  enabling  it  to  be  propagated  with  the 
greatest  facility  by  cutting  the  tufts  in 
pieces.  It  flowers  from  April  until  the 
end  of  July,  and  when  doing  well  often 
attains  a  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
G.  coccineum  is  a  rare  and  entirely 
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different     plant,      A    native    of    Mount 
Olympus.— D.  K. 

OILIA. — Hardy  Califomian  annuals, 
I  to  2  ft.  high,  and  bearing  for  a  long  ' 
time  a  succession  of  blossoms  either  blue, 
white,  lavender,  or  rose-coloured.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  autumn  for  spring-bloom- 
ing, and  in  April  for  summer  and  autumn  . 
blooming  ;  and  ihe  soil  should  be  light  and 
rich  ;  the  blossoms  are  useful  for  bouquets 
or  vases,  and  tasi  for  some  time  in  water. 
TTie  best  arc  G.  achilleafolia  major  (blue), 
G.  a.  alba  (white),  G.  ciipilala  (lavender), 
G,  tricolor  (white  and  purple),  G.  rosea 
splendens  (rose),  G.  nivalis  (white),  G. 
linijlora,  G.  Hianihoitles,  and  G.  laciniaia. 
A  mixed  packet  of  seed  wilt  give  a  tine 
i-ariety  of  colours.  They  may  occasionally 
be  made  of  graceful  use  as  carpet  plants, 
or  used  effectively  among  annuals. 

aiLLENIA.— a  Irifoliala  is  a  Spi  ra^- 
like  plant  with  numerous  erect  slender 
stems,  about  2  ft.  high,  and  branching  in 
the  upper  part  into  a  loose  panicle  of  white 
flowers.  Distinct  and  graceful ;  is  of  value 
for  the  garden,  growing  in  pteat  or  free 
loamy  soil,  and  may  be  given  a  place  in 
the  shrubbery  or  in  the  wild  garden. 
North  America.     Division. 

O,  fltipulacea,— This  is  a  rather  taller 
plant  and  not  quite  so  compact  in  habit, 
but  it  is  graceful,  and  no  more  charming 
plant  could  be  introduced  to  parts  of  the 
garden  where  there  chance  to  be  an  extra 
amount  of  moisture  and  a  little  shade  from 
mid-day  sun.  1 

Ginko.  -See  S.\lisduria. 

OI.ADI0Lna(5wfl^rf£//v),— Beautiful 
butbs,forthemosipart  natives  of  S.Africa. 
Every  species  introduced  is  of  ornamental 
value,  is  easily  grown,  and  is  suitable  for 
many  garden  uses.  The  chief  charm  of 
the  Gladiolus  is  derived  from  the  beautiful 
hybrid  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  G. 
gatdiivensis  and  brenchUyensis  are  the 
principal  kinds  from  which  these  hybrids 
come,  and  are  by  far  the  most  important 
class,  (hough  the  earlier-flowering  kinds 
(descendants  of  G.  ramosus,  Colvillei, 
trimaculatus,  and  others)  are  valuable  for 
early  summer-flowering.  The  gandavensis 
section  suffers  from  cold  autumn  rains,  . 
and  the  bulbs  must  be  lifted  in  autumn. 

In  growing  Gladioli  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  soil  where  they  will  be  most 
effective.  They  are  happy  in  clumps  be- 
tween Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Roses,  and  sub- 
jects of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  and 
are  very  effective  in  clumps  alternating 
with  Tntomas,  and  also  when  associated 
with  iivasses  of  Cannas  ;  while  they  are 
suitable  for  intermixing  with  American 
plants,  whose  dark  foliage  shows  off  rich 


flowers  to  good  advantage.  The  positioD 
should  be  marked  out  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  and  a  few  spadefuls  of  manure 
should  be  dug  m.  As  a  rule,  the  space 
of  each  clump  should  be  18  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  soil  should  b«  turned 
up  to  a  depth  of  iS  to  24  in,  March  and 
April  are  the  best  months  for  planting,  as 
Gladioli  planted  then  are  at  their  best 
during  August  and  the  early  part  of 
September.  A  succession  of  planting'  is 
desirable  to  secure  a  late  bloom.  Those 
who  desire  their  gardens  to  be  beautiful 
late  in  the  autumn-  should  not  fail  to 
employ  the  Gladiolus  largely,  as  it  is 
the  handsomest  of  late-blooming  garden 
plants    and  its  spikes   are   seen  to  great 


Gladiolus:  Tbc  Bride. 

advantage  about  the  time  of  heavy 
autumn  rains.  When  spikes  of  extra  fine 
bloom  are  required  it  is  necessary  to  give 
special  treatment,  and  an  open  situation 
isof  the  utmost  importance.  A  deep  loamy 
soil,  not  Coo  heavy,  is  the  most  suitable 
for  spikes  for  exhibition,  but  very  satis- 
factory results  even  may  be  obtained 
by  deep  digging  and  liberal  manuring 
in  soils  of  an  uncongenial  character.  Early 
in  autumn  the  soil  should  be  liberally 
dressed  with  manure  from  an  old  hotbed. 
After  it  is  spread  regularly  over  the  surface, 
trench  the  soil  up  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  and 
leave  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible,  so 
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as  lo  expose  !i  lur^c   body  of  it  to  winter 
frost  ana  rain  ;  this  is  of  special  -imporl- 
\  in  the  case  of  heavy  soils,  which 


fit  for  working  in  spring,  and  a  pricking 
over  with  the  fork  will  reduce  it  to  a  line 
tilth,  and  will  admit  of  the  bulbs  being 
planted,  even  in  wet  seasons,  without 
unnecessary  delay.    Planting  should  com- 


Hybilil  GUdiolui  (LMtDini'i). 

mence  in  March,  and  be  continued  until 
June,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  By  this 
means  will  be  obtained  a  succession 
of  bloom,  from  the  earliest  moment  at 
which  the  show  varieties  may  be  iiad  in 
flower  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
beds  should  be  4  ft.  in  width,  with  rows 
18  in.  apart.  They  wiil  then  admit  of  a 
row  down  the  centre,  and  one  on  each  side, 
these  outside  rows  being  6  in.  from  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  made  sufficient  progress  to  require 
support,  stout  stakes  should  be  put  to  them. 


The  top  of  the  stake  must  not  be  higher 
than  the  first  bloom,  and  the  stem  should 
have  one  tie  only,  a  strong  one  of  bast. 
After  staking,  the  bed  should  be  covered 
with  partly-decayed  manure,  to  a  uni- 
form depth  of  2  to  3  in.  This  dressing 
materially  assists  during  hot  weather  in 
keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist  about  the 
roots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  bloom, 
liquid  manure  promotes  full  development 
of  the  flowers.  For  exhibition  the  spikes 
should  be  cut  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  blooms  are  expanded,  as  the  lower 
flowers  are  generally  finer  than  those 
towards  the  top. 

To  ensure  a  given  number  of  spikes  at 
a  particular  date,  a  number  of  diflerent 
sorts  should  be  planted.  For  example, 
instead  of  six  to  twelve  bulbs  of  a  son,  it 
13  preferable  to  plant  one  to  three,  and 
to  mcrease  the  number  of  sorts  ;  and,  in 
purchasing  a  hundred  bulbs,  to  select  fiftv 
to  seventy  varieties.  For  decoration  it 
is  also  better  to  have  a  lat^e  number  of 
sorts,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of 
colour  they  afford.  The  improvements 
of  the  last' few  years  have  been  so  rapid. 
that  many  sorts  which  a  few  years  ago 
occupied  a  foremost  position  are  now 
,  surpassed,  and  for  exhibition  purposes 
are  comparatively  worthless.  Most  large 
nurseries  and  seed  houses  supply  the 
finest  exhibition  bulbs,  as  well  as  bulbs 
for  ordinary  planting. 

Early.  FLOWERING  Kinds.— During 
the  past  few  years  these  beautiful  flowers 
have  rapidly  become  popular  on  account 
of  their  great  value  for  cutting.  They 
have  been  obtained  by  hybridising  several 
South  Africah  species,  particularly  C. 
rai/iosuj  {the  branching  kinds  which  are  a 
distinct  group),  G.  trimaculatus,  G.  blanii- 
us,  G.  venusius,  and  G.  Colviltei  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  nanus  section.  Of 
G.  ramosus  a  great  nurnber  of  varieties 
are  du'arfer  in  habit,  more  graceful  in 
appearance,  earlier  in  flower,  than  those 
of  G.  eandavensis,  and  almost  as  variable 
in  colour ;  they  are,  moreover,  much 
hardier,  and  beds  of  (hem  may  be  left 
unprotected  during  winter,  so  as  to  afford 
early  flowers  for  cutting,  for,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  severe,  these  beds  never 
require  any  covering.  This  remark 
applies  only  to  bulbs  established  in  the 
ground,  for  fresh  bulbs  are  as  tender  as 
other  Gladioli,  and  must  be  protected 
from  frost.  Amateurs  often  make  a 
mistake  in  this  matter.  Many  plants  are 
hardy  only  after  they  are  well  established. 
The  nanus  section  has  a  great  many 
"lies  of  almost  every  shade  of  colour, 
I  ft.  high,  and  invariably  having  the 
Q  Q 
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three  characteristic  blotches  of  G.  irima- 
tuiatus  on  the  lower  segments  of  the 
flower.  G.  Colz'illei  is  one  oi  the  prettiest 
and  hardiest  of  all,  and  is  most  valuable 
for  cutting,  particularly  the  white  variety, 
which  has  iTiany  beautiful  white  flowers 
in  early  summer.  The  time  of  flowering 
depends  upon  the  time  of  plantihg,  but 
the  dwarf  sections  are  the  eariiesL  If 
the  varieties  of  G.  ramosus  are  planted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  dwarfs,  the  dwarfs 
are  in  flower  a  fortnight  before  the  others. 

These  early-flowering  kinds  are  of  simple 
culture,  and  succeed  best  in  well-drained 
raised  beds  of  good  loamy  soil,  in  a  sunny 
position.  Some  varieties,  such  as  CoivilM, 
are  safe  if  undisturbed,  but  some  persons 
prefer  to  take  the  bulbs  up  and  thoroughly 
dry  them,  and  then  to  plant  them  again 
alx>ut  November ;  in  which  case  they  will 
flower  early  in  June.  If  the  bulbs  remain 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  care 
must  be  taken  to  protect  them  in  severe 
cold.  Propagation  may  be  effected  rapidly 
by  seeds  and  offsets.  By  seeds,  flowering 
bulbs  are  produced  the  second  season, 
and  can  be  left  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter,  provided  the  soil  is  light  and 
dry  and  the  bulbs  are  protected  from 
frost.  These  Gladioli  are  extremely  useful 
for  pot  culture,  and,  by  gentle  forcing,  can 
be  had  in  flower  at  mid- winter,  and,  for 
securing  bloom  between  the  flowering 
4)f  the  forced  plants  and  of  the  plants  in 
the  open  beds,  they  may  be  grown  in  cold 
frames.  For  this  purpose  a  bed  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  m  nearly  equal  pro- 
r)ortions  should  be  made  up  in  October. 
It  should  be  about  i  ft.  deep  and  well 
drained,  and  in  it  the  bulbs  may  be  planted 
thickly  4  in.  in  depth.  The  lights  should 
then  be  replaced,  and  air  left  on  always, 
except  during  severe  frosts.  No  water 
should  be  given  until  the  leaves  appear 
(^ which  will  be  about  February,  or  earlier 
if  the  season  be  mild),  and  then  only 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  The 
lights  should  be  removed  during  mild 
weather,  and  altogether  in  April.  During 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June  plenty 
of  bloom  may  be  cut  for  decoration. 
Besides  those  named,  the  following  are 
some  of  the  best  kinds  :  The  Bride,  Groot- 
voorst,  Rubens,  Maori  Chief,  The  Fairy, 
Elvira,  Rembrandt,  Philip  Miller,  Beatrice, 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Rose  Distinctive. 

Another  interesting  race  of  hybrids 
has  lately  been  obtained  between  G, 
^andavensis  and  G,  purpureo-auraius^ 
a  Cape  species,  with  yellow  and  purple 
flowers.  These  hybrids  have  large 
flowers  of  a  creamy- white  and  a  deep 


purplish-crimson.  The  named  kinds  «ue 
G,  kybridus  FrctMi^  G.  k,  Lemaina^  and 
Marie  Lemoine.  Although  by  no  means 
so  showy  as  many  others,  tbcy  are  most 
graceful  and  distinct  in  port,  and  in  the 
shape  and  colour  of  their  flowers.  In 
deep  sandy  soil  they  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  5  ft.,  and  the  gradual  develofHnent 
of  the  flowers  renders  them  effective  for 
at  least  five  weeks  after  the  first  and 
lowermost  blossom.  As  graceful  plants 
they  well  deserve  culture,  being  hardier 
than  many  home-raised  hybrids :  but  a 
warm  deep  soil  and  a  sheltered  position 
near  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west  wail 
are  the  most  congenial  to  their  strong 
growth. 

G.  princeps  is  the  latest  gain  amongst 
the  hybrids  of  garden  value.  Its  flowers 
of  crimson-scarlet  are  intense  in  colour, 
of  great  size  and  fine  form.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  flower  is  relieved  by  touches 
of  white,  or  frequently  by  a  white  stripe 
across  the  centre  of  the  lower  petals, 
which  are  very  full  and  rounded.  It 
flowers  late  in  August  and  September 
when  other  kinds  are  on  the  wane. 
Though  expanding  in  slow  succession, 
and  never  having  more  than  three  or  four 
blooms  open  at  the  same  time,  the  si2e 
and  quality  of  its  flowers  do  much  ttt 
make  up  for  this. 

\  few  of  the  wild  species  almost  equal 
the  hybrids  in  beauty. .  One  of  the  finest 
is  G.  Saundersiy  about  2  ft.  high,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  and 
a  conspicuous  pure  white  centre.  It  is 
not  often  grown,  though  hardy  and  of 
very  easy  culture,  and  only  requiring  a 
sunny  position  in  a  light  rich  soil.  It 
is  from  this  kind  that  a  number  of  good 
hybrids  have  been  raised,  such  as  Childsi, 
Ben  Hur,  Columbia,  Hoboken,  Splendour, 
William  Falconer,  and  Yolande. 

The  European  Gladioli  are  pretty 
plants  for  the  mixed  border.  There  is 
a  strong  similarity  among  them,  being 
from  r  to  \\  ft  high,  and  all  bearing 
rather  small  rosy-purple  flowers.  The 
best-known  are  G.  byzantinus^  communis^ 
segetus^  illyricusy  neglectus^  serotinus. 
They  like  warm  dry  soil  and  a  sunny 
situation.  They  are  of  particular  inte- 
rest  from  their  free  and  hardy  habit, 
which  makes  them  as  easy  to  grow  as 
native  plants.  They  are  admirable  for 
the  wild  garden  as  they  thrive  in  copses, 
open  warm  woods,  in  snug  spots  in 
broken  hedgerow  banks,  and  on  fringes 
of  shrubbery  in  the  |^arden. 

Disease. — This  is  frequently,  if  not 
always,  accompanied  by  some  condition 
of  the  ftingus  known  as  Copper-web,  the 
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Rhizoctonia  crocorum  of  De  CandoUe, 
which  is  known  in  France  under  the 
nanie  of  Tacon.  The  fungus  attacks 
also  the  Narcissus,  the  Crocus,  Asparagus, 
Potatoes,  and  other  bulbs,  roots,  etc.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  it  in 
1876,  when  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith  detected  in 
abundance  the  curious  fungus  named  by 
him  Urocystis  Gladioli.  The  Urocystis 
and  Rhizoctonia  are  probably  two  con- 
ditions of  the  same  thing,  the  Rhizoctonia 
being  possibly  the  spawn  and  the  Uro- 
cystis the  fruit.  The  latter  Urocystis  is 
capable  of  remaming  in  a  resting  state 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  is  frequently 
found  in  the  decayed  red-brown  portions 
of  the  diseased  corm.  The  disease  is 
confined  to  certain  localities  and  to  cer- 
tain gardens,  and  is  unknown  in  some 
districts. 

OLAUOIUM  {Horned  Poppy),— ^\2Si\.% 
of  the  Poppy  family,  usually  biennials. 
G.  luteum  is  quite  hardy  and  has  hand- 
some silver  foliage,  almost  as  white  as 
the  silvery  Centaurea.  The  leaves  are 
much  more  deeply  cut,  and,  planted  close, 
are  effective  either  in  masses  or  lines. 
To  ensure  strong  plants  for  winter  borders 
or  beds,  seed  should  be  sown  about  May, 
as  the  plant  is  a  biennial.  When  in 
bloom  it  makes  a  striking  border  plant, 
the  flowers  being  large  and  orange -red. 
G.  Fischeri  is  a  handsome  plant  ;  its 
snow-white  woolly  foliage  is  very  telling, 
and  its  blossom  is  of  an  unusual  flame 
colour.  G.  corniculatum  is  similar,  but 
not  so  handsome.  Both  require  the  same 
treatment  as  G.  luteum. 

QLOBULABIA  \Ghbe Daisy).— XviK^x- 
esting  and  dwarf  alpine  plants,  good  on  the 
rock-garden  in  light  and  peaty  soils.  G. 
Alypum  is  among  the  best ;  it  inhabits 
dry  rocks.  Other  kinds  are  G.  cordifolia, 
G.  ftana^  G.  nudicaulis^  and  G.  tricho- 
saniha.    

(K)ODT£BA  {Rattlesnake  Plantain).— 
A  iDeautiful  little  Orchid,  G.  pubescens 
having  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  deli- 
cately veined  with  silver  ;  hardy,  distinct, 
and  chiuming,  though  its  flowers  are  not 
showy.  It  has  long  been  grown  in 
botanic  and  choice  collections,  thriving 
in  a  shady  position  such  as  may  be 
found  in  a  good  rock-garden,  in  moist 
peaty  soil,  with  here  and  there  a  soft 
sandstone  for  its  roots  to  run  among. 
Eastern  United  States.  G.  repens  and 
Menziesi  are  less  desirable  and  much 
rarer-  

GBAMMANTHES.  —  A  pretty  half- 
hardy  annual,  G.  ^entianoides  being  a 
capital  plant  for  the  dry  parts  of  a  rock- 
garden,  about  2  in.  high,  forming  a  dense 


tuft,  with  fleshy  leaves  about  \  in.  long, 
and  ntany  flowers  about  ^  in.  across : 
orange  when  first  expanded,  with  a 
distinct  V-shaped  mark  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  but  finally  assuming  a  deep 
red.  G.  ^entianoides  is  sometimes  used 
with  good  effect  in  the  flower-garden, 
and  succeeds  in  dry  warm  soil.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  heat  in  February  and 
March,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  in 
May.  Stonecrop  family.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  

QBEYILLEA.  —  Australian  shrubs, 
generally  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  a 
few  are  quite  hardy  enough  for  wall  culture ; 
and  G.  sulphurea^  the  hardiest  in  cultiva- 
tion, lives  against  walls  about  London. 
Its  pale  yellow  flowers,  of  curious  shape, 
as  m  all  Grevilleas,  come  throughout 
the  summer.  G.  rosmarini/olia  is  another 
hardy  kind  with  Rosemary  -  like  leaves 
and  clusters  of  red  flowers.  The  Gre- 
villeas do  best  against  a  warm  wall  in  a 
sheltered  situation. 

aUNNERA  {PricJtly  R/iudard).—Souih 
American  plants  remarkable  for  large 
and  handsome  foliage,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  gigantic  Rhubarb.  They  are 
hardy  if  slightly  protected  during  the 
severest  cold,  for  instance  by  a  layer  of 
dry  leaves  placed  among  the  stems,  and 
having  their  own  leaves  bent  down  upon 
them.  In  spring  these  dry  leaves  should 
be  removed,  and  the  tender  growth  slightly 
protected  by  a  piece  of  canvas-shading  or 
by  an  ordinary  mat.  In  mild  winters  this 
precaution  is  scarcely  necessary,  especially 
in  the  south  and  other  favoured  localities. 
Where  there  is  any  diversity  of  surface  it 
will  be  easy  to  select  a  spot  well  open  to 
the  sun  and  yet  shelterecl  by  shrubs.  A 
large  hole,  about  6  by  4  ft.  deep,  should 
be  dug  out,  a  good  layer  of  drainage 
material  put  at  the  bottom,  and  the  hole 
filled  with  a  rich  compost  of  loam  and 
manure.  In  summer  the  plants  ought  to 
have  plenty  of  water,  and  a  ridge  of  turf 
should  be  placed  round  them,  to  compel 
the  water  to  sink  down  about  their  root^ 
They  should  also  have  a  mulching  of 
well-rotted  manure  early  in  every  spring. 
They  thrive  on  the  margins  of  ponds 
where  their  roots  can  penetrate  the 
moist  soil,  and  if  judiciously  placed  in 
such  a  position,  they  have  a  fine  effect. 
Though  the  two  kinds  G.  scabra  and  G. 
manicata  greatly  resemble  each  other, 
they  have  well  -  marked  characteristics. 
The  leaves  of  G.  manicata  are  more 
kidney-shaped  and  attain  a  much  larger 
size,  often  measuring  4  to  6  ft.  across. 
The  spikes  of  fruit  are  also  much  longer, 
and  the  secondary  spikes  are  long  and 
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Ilexuose,  whereas  in  G.  scabra  they  are 
short  and  stiff.  Propagated  by  seed  or 
division  of  established  plants. 

O.  manicata. —Writing  from  Trelissick, 
Truro,  Mr.  W.  San^win  says  ;  "  It  never 
attains  the  extraordinary  dimensions  it  is 
capable  of,  unless  planted  in  deep  rich 
soil  with  its  roots  in  the  water  by  the  side 
of  a  pond  or  stream.  Our  plant  covers 
a  space  fully  30  ft.  across,  and  consists  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  leaves,  some  of 
them  over  gft.indiameier.uponclear  stems 
8  ft.  high.  The  crowns  are  as  large  as  a 
man's  body,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour. 
Flower-spikes  are  produced  freely,  which 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  seen,  or  they 
will  check  the  growth  of  the  leaves. 
When  they  die   down    in  autumn,    the 


Magellans.  maitita/a,  Bmil.  monciia,  N.  Zeal. 
ptltala,  J.  Femand.  perptnsa,  E,  Africi.  peta- 
loidt!.  Sandwich  Isles,  prortptns,  N.  7x»X.  ttri- 

aTNSBTtTH  {Pampas  Grass).— "Wn^ 
noble  Grass,  G.  argenieum,  6  to  14  ft.  high, 
according  to  soil  or  district,  is  most 
precious  for  our  gardens,  but  in  many 
districts  suffers  from  our  severe  winters, 
seldom  now  see  the  fine  plant 


that  1 


and    it    would     be    better 
divide  such  than  to    trust   t 
There  are  a  number  of  variei 
a  delicate  rosy  colour,  and  oni 
The  soils  of  many  gardens  ar 


after  i 


leaves  should  be  placed  loosely  over  the 
crowns,  with  their  stems  on  top  to  prevent 
them  being  blown  away  by  the  wind. 
Protected  m  this  way  the  plants  have 
stood  the  winter  with  a  thermometer 
ranging  on  several  occasions  below  zero. 
It  grows  freely  from  seed,  but  it  can  be 
divided  as  easily  as  Rhubarb.  The 
individual  flowers  are  ver>'  minute, 
more  curious  than  beautiful,  the  chief 
1  being  in  the  truly  magnificent 


The  known  species  of  Gun nera  are  :  G.  Bir- 
Uroi,  ChilL  bracliala,  do  brephogta,  N.  Granada. 
<hiltnsit.  Chili  cfmmnlata,  do  .erdi/olia,  Tas- 
man.  dmsijlera,  N  Zeal  uabia,  I.  Femanil. 
ffamill<mi,  N.  Zeal  ms^nit,  Qiili.  /o*a/o. 
Mi^llans.    macmphylla,   Java     magtllanita. 


i  from  ■  phdlotrnph  Knl  by  Mr.   F.   \V.  BurbidgC- 

to  give  it  the  highest  vigour.  No  plant 
better  repays  a  thorough  preparation,  and 
we  rarely  see  such  fine  specimens  as  in 
quiet  nooks  where  it  is  sheltered  by  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  It  should  be 
planted  about  the  beginning  of  April 
in  deep  open  soi!  mulched  with  rotten 
manure,  and  watered  copiously  in  hot 
dry  weather.  G.  jubalum  is  i-ery  well 
spoken  of,  hut  as  yet  has  not  been  tried 
much  except  in  favoured  spots.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  C.  argtnleum, 
hut  are  of  deeper  green,  and  droop 
elegantly  at  the  extremities.  From  the 
centre  of  the  tuft,  and  exceeding  it  by  1 
or  3  ft.,  arise  numerous  stems,  each  bear- 
ing an  immense  loose  panicle  of  lan>! 
filamentous  silvery  flowers,  of  a  rosj-  tint 
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with  silvery  sheen.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ecuador,  and  is  earlier  in  bloom  than  G. 
argenUum.  The  sexes  are  borne  on 
separate  plants  in  all  the  species,  and  the 

Elumes  of  male  flowers  are  neither  so 
andsome  nor  so  durable  as  the  plumes  of 
female  flowers. 

0TPSOPHILA.— Plants  of  the  Stitch- 
wort  family,  the  larger  kinds  usually  very 
elegant,  and  bearing  myriads  of  tiny 
while  blossoms  on  slender  spreading  pani- 
cles. One  of  the  best  is  G.  paniculalu, 
which  forms  a  dense  compact  bush,  3  ft. 
or  more  high,  the  numerous  flowers  small 
white,  on  thread-like  stalks  on  much- 
branched  stems,  with  the  light,  airy  effect 
of  certain  Grasses,  and  very  useful  for 
cutting.  It  thrives  in  any  soil,  and  is 
suitable  for  borders  and  for  naturalisa- 
tion. There  is  a  double  variety.  G.  acuti- 
Jolia,  altissima,  fastigiaia^  glauca,  man- 
gini,  perfoliata,  Rokejeka,  Steveni,  Iran- 
sytvania  are  very   similar.      G.  prostrata 


'  GyptophilA  cetaMioid«4. 

is  a  pretty  species  for  the  rock-garden 
or  the  mixed  border.  It  grows  in  spread- 
ing masses,  and  from  midsummer  Co  Sep- 
tember has  loose  graceful  panicles  of  small 
white  or  pink  flowers,  on  slender  stems. 
C  ceraslioides  is  about  2  in.  high,  and  has 
a  spreading  habit  ;  the  leaves  are  about  \\ 
in.  long,  and  smalt  clusters  of  blossoms 
\  in.  across,  white  with  violet  streaks. 
It  is  from  Northern  India,  and  quite 
unlike  any  of  the  group  now  in  our 
j^ardens,  being  dwarfer  and  having  larger 
flowers.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  in 
good  soil  and  an  open  position  on  the 
rock-garden  soon  spreads  into  a  broad 
tuft.  Division,  seeds,  or  cuttings  in  spring. 
G.  repens  is  a  pretty  dwarf  rock-plant, 
thriving  also  in  borders  ;  flowering  long 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  with  foliage 
of  a  pleasant  glaucous  colour.  G.  eUgans 
is  a  graceful  feathery  annual  much  used 
for  bouquets. 


HABBNASIA  {Rein  0«^»).— Terres- 
trial Orchids  from  N.  America,  1  to  2  ft. 
high,  some  of  which  arc  pretty.  For  out- 
door culture,  a  partially- shaded  spot  should 
be  prepared  with  about  equal  parts  of  leaf- 
mould  or  peal  and  sand,  and  well  mulched 
with  leaves,  grass,  or  other  material,  to 
keep  it  moist.  H,  btepkarigtottis  bears 
in  July  spikes  of  while  flowers  beautifully 
fringed.  H.  ciliaris  has  bright  orange- 
yellow  flowers  with  a  conspicuous  fringe, 
which  appear  from  July  10  September. 
H.  fimbriala  has  a  long  spike  of  lilac- 
purple  flowers  beautifully  fringed.  H. 
psycodes  bears  spikes  4  to  10  in.  long 
of  handsome  and  fragrant  purple  flowers. 
They  are  charming  plants  for  the  bog- 
garden. 

EASEBLEA.— >¥.  rhodopensis  is  a 
pretty  little  rock- pi  ant  resembling  a 
Gloxinia  in  miniature,  forming  dense  tufts 
of  small  rosettes  of  leaves,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  Pyrenean  Ramondia 
{R,  Pyrenaicii),  every  rosette  bearing  in 
spring  one  to  five  slender  flower-stalks, 
each  with  two  to  four  blossoms  nearly 
I  in.  long,  of  a  bluish-lilac  colour  with  a 
yellowish  throat.  Messrs.  Frcebel,  of 
Zurich,  who  grow  it  well,  write  of  it  : 
"  We  have  treated  this  plant  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  P^enean  Ramondia,  i,i. 
we  have  planted  it  on  the  north  side  ot 
the  rock-garden,  so  that  the  sun  never 
directly  reaches  it.    We  grow  it  in  fibrous 

Seat,  and  fix  the  plants,  ifpossible,  in  the 
ssures  of  the  rock-garden,  so  that  its 
rosettes  han^  in  an  oblique  fiosition,  just , 
as  they  do  in  their  native  country.  It 
succeeds  well  in  this  way  ;  but  if  no  rock- 
garden  be  at  hand,  it  may  be  grown 
eaually  well  on  the  north  side  of  a 
Rhododendron  bed.  We  have  it  thus 
situated  quite  close  to  a  stone  edging — a 
way  in  which  we  also  grow  the  Ramondia, 
— and  the  Haberlea  flowers  profusely 
every  year  in  May  and  June.  The  plant 
is  very  hardy,  having  withstood  our  often 
very  hard  winters,  without  any  protection." 
It  is  a  native  of  Che  Balkan  Mountains, 
where  it  is  found  among  moss  and  leaves 
on  damp,  shady,  steep  declivities  at  high 
elevations. 

HABBANTHUa— A  brilliant  bulb 
of  the  Amaryllis  family,  hardy,  at  least 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
country.  H.  pratensis  has  stout  and 
erect  flower-stems,  about  1  ft.  high,  and 
the  brightest  scarlet  flowers,  feathered 
here  and  there  at  the  base  with  yellow. 
The  vnri&y/u/geny  is  the  finest  form.  It 
blooms  freely  in  the  open  border  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nelson's  garden  at  Aldborough, 
in  Norfolk,  flowering  at  the  end  of  May 
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or  beginning  of  June.  It  grows  verj- 
freely  in  strong  loam  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
Its  propagation  is  too  easy,  for  in  many 
soils  it  is  said  to  split  up  into  oflfsets 
instead  of  growing  to  a  flowering  size. 
At  Aldborough  it  made  numerous  offsets. 
A  choice  plant  for  the  select  bulb-garden 
or  rock-garden.  Chili.  H,  Andersoni  is 
much  inferior. 

HALESIA  ( Snowdrop  Tree). — Beauti - 
ful  North  American  trees,  hardy  in  this 
country.  The  commonest  is  H.  tet rapt  era, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  flowering  trees.  It 
grows  in  England  from  20  to  30  ft.  high, 
has  a  rounded  head,  with  sharply-toothed 
leaves,  in  May  bearing  many  white 
blossoms,  in  form  like  the  Snowdrop, 
hence  its  popular  name.  It  is  of  moder- 
ately rapid  growth,  and  flourishes  in  any 
^ood  free  soil.  In  some  parts  it  ripens 
Its  seed.  A  similar  species,  distinguished 
in  having  but  two  wings  to  the  seed- 
vessel  {tetraptera  having  four),  is  N. 
dipteruy  of  smaller  growth,  and  not  such 
a  suitable  tree  for  this  climate ;  neither 
is  H.  pannflora^  which,  like  the  others, 
has  small  bell-like  flowers. 

The  Snowdrop  is  very  slow,  and  grows 
and  flowers  badly  on  heavy,  cold  soils  ; 
on  free,  sandy  loams  it  grows  freely 
and  flowers  abundantly,  and  in  that  case 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  flowering  trees. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  common 
Snowdrop  Tree — Meehani  and  l(n*igata 
and  pafviflora — as  yet  rare  in  gardens 
though  deserving  a  place. 

HALIMONBENDBON  {Salt  Tree).— 
H.  argenteum  is  a  small  shrub  belonging 
to  the  Pea  family,  with  elegant  leaves, 
silky  and  whitish,  the  flowers  purplish  in 
early  summer :  a  native  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
it  is  hardy,  grows  from  5  to  6  ft.  high, 
and  sometimes  is  grafted  on  to  the  tall 
stems  of  the  Laburnum. 

HAMAMELI8(  Witch  Hazel).~M2sAy 
shrubs  with  singular  blossoms  flowering 
in  winter.  They  have  a  peculiar  value  as 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  one  species  at 
least  is  worth  planting  in  all  good  gatdens. 
This  is  H,  aroorea,  or  Tree  Witch  Hazel, 
though  in  this  country  it  does  not  rise 
generally  above  8  ft.  high.  In  Janu- 
ary, and  sometimes  before,  its  leafless 
branches  are  covered  with  flowers,  which 
have  twisted,  bright  yellow  petals  and 
crimson  calyces,  so  that  a  well-flowered 
plant  is  ver>'  pretty.  It  is  a  hardy 
Japanese  shrub,  and  thrives  in  most  kinds 
of  soil,  but  must  have  an  open  situation. 
Another  Japanese  species  is  H.japonica, 
a  smaller  and  dwarfer  plant  than  H. 
arborea^  and  bearing  flowers  of  a  lighter 


yellow  colour,  while  that  called  H.  Zuc- 
cariniana  is  ver>'  similar  to  it.  Of  less 
value  perhaps  is  the  American  Witch 
Hazel,  which  has  small  yellowish  flowers 
winter,  and    sometimes    in    autumn. 


m 


Though  not  so  showy  when  in  flower  as 
the  Japanese  species,  it  is  a  pretty 
shrub,  and,  like  the  others,  thrives  in 
any  soil.  

HEBEN8TBETIA.— Interesting  little 
plants  allied  to  the  Sage  family,  mainh 
suitable  for  botanical  collections. 

H.  Comosa,  a  recent  introduction  from 
South  Africa,  has  curiously  formed  small 
white  flowers  which  are  disposed  in  a 
long  slender  spike,  and  the  bright  cwrange- 
scarlet  blotches  make  them  interesting 
when  closely  examined.  It  succeeds  well 
as  a  half-hardy  annual,  sown  outdoors  in 
April.  Height  18  in.  It  is  frajjrant  m 
the  evening. 

ITRTIBItA  {Ivy\—H.  helix  is  the  most 
beautiful  evergreen  climber  of  our  north- 
em  and  temperate  world,  and  is  a  noble  gar- 
den plant  that  may  be  used  in  niany  ways. 
The  common  hyof  the  woods  is  familiar 
to  all,  but  its  many  beautiful  varieties  are 
not  so  common  as  this.    All  are  not  of 
the  same  vigorous  habit,  as  will  easily 
be  seen  by  cultivating  a  collection  ;  but 
the    rich    self  green -leaved    kinds    are 
usually  as  free  and  as  hardy  as  the  w-ild 
plant.    Although  there  are  many  varieties, 
there  are  only  two  l^ccepted  species — the 
Australian,  that  is    confined  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia ;    and  Hedera  helix^ 
which  is  found  wild  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  spreads  over  Europe,  reaching  into 
N.  Africa  and  Central  Asia.     It  is  under 
our  English  Ivy  that  the  large  number  of 
forms  in  cultivation  are  classed.  Although 
there  are  only  two  species,  we  can  classify 
the   Ivies  in   several  groups,    after   the 
variation  in  the  leaves.     If  we  want  Ivies 
in  their  fullest  beauty,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  some  attention  to  position,  soil,  and 
training.    This  applies  to  all  kn^,  but 
especially  to  the  more  delicate  vaHeties. 
Ordinary  garden  soil  will  grow  the  h7 
well,  and  the  strong  growers,  as  Emerald 
Gem,  R(egneriana  algeriensis^  canariensis 
or  the    Irish    Ivy,    sagittafolia,    lucida, 
palmata^  gracilis^  dentata^  digitata^pedata^ 
and  a/r^Xim, will  need  no  special  position ; 
but  in  the  case  of  kinds  like  madtirensis 
variegata,2L  showy  form,  some  little  care 
is  needed.     It  is  better  to  plant  these 
kinds  as  edgings  to  a  bed  of  shrubs  or 
permit  them  to  clamber  over  a  root-stump, 
arbour,  or  form  a  pyramid  of  them,  where 
they  will  be  less  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  wind  than  if  they  were  stiffly  trained 
on  wails.     Cuttings  may  be  struck  in  the 
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latter  part   of   ihe  summer,  and  quickly 

root    if   put   in   a    shady   border   where 

ihe  soil  is  fairly  good.     It  i: 

well  tocui  the  plants  down 

to  the  ground  after  the  first 

year,  as  often  the  shoots 

are   very  weak  ;    but    this 

seiere  pruning  induces  a 

stronger  growth   later   on. 

K%  regards  the   best  time 

to  plant,  the  spring  months 

are  the  most  suitable  :  but 

the    Ivy   may    be    planted 


HBPYSAEUM  (Frimh  HomuuckU). 
—Plants  of  the  Pea  oider,  mostly  weedy, 
only  a   few  perennials  being  oniamental. 


;  if  it 


and  during  the  first 
mer,  if  the  weather  is  nui, 
give  plenty  of  water.  In 
the  case  of  variegated  sorts, 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  in 
a  poor  soil,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  variegation.  A 
word  should  be  said  for 
Tree  Ivies,  which  make 
line  bushes  in  the  garden, 
and  may  be  associated 
with  other  shrubs  in  beds. 
Healthy  plants  make  dense 
rounded  heads  of  foliage, 
relieved  during  the  bloom- 
ing season  with  many 
flowers.  By  far  the  most 
imporunt  Ivies,  however, 
are  the  green-leaved  forms, 
—many,  various,  and  nearly 
all  beautiful  in  form.  What- 
e\er  kinds  among  these 
we  may  prefer,  a  fuller  and 
more  graceful  use  of  the 
\\-y  in  or  near  the  flowci- 
^nrden  and  its  surround- 
ings is  desirable. 

HBDYOHIUM.  —  Tall 
and  graceful  tropical  plants.  H.  Gard- 
ner ianum,  though  usually  grown  in 
the  greenhouse,  will  flower  out-of-doors, 
and  live  through  an  ordinary  winter 
with  a  lillle  protection.  It  should  be 
planted  out  in  Ma^,  in  a  loose,  sandy 
loam  enriched  with  manure.  While 
the  plant  is  making  its  growth  a 
mulching  should  be  given,  and  in  dr)' 
weather  an  occasional  watering  of  liquid 
manure.  It  is  excellent  for  choice 
in  the  sub-tropical  garden, 
sheltered  spots.  A  heap  of 
or  half-rotten  leaves  laid  over 
T  win  ensure  their 
may  be  lifted  in 
autumn  and  wintered  in  any  dry  place 
with  Dahlias  and  Cannas.  It  is  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring, 
but  each  piece  must  have  a  yoimg  crown 
attached. 


groups 

the    crowns  i 


,,.  ^„ a  showy  plant,  3  or  4 

ft.'high.  bearing  in  summer  dense  spikes 
of  red  flowers.  It  grows  in  any  ordinary 
soil,  but  is  not  a  perennial,  though  it 
usually  sows  itself  where  it  is  established. 
There  is  a  white .  variety.  Among  the 
dwarfer  kinds  the  two  following  are 
desirable:  H.  odscurum,  a  brilliant  and 
compact  perennial ;  6  lb  12  in.  high,  with 
racemes  of  showy  purple  flowers.  It  is 
suitable  for  the  rock-garden,  for  borders, 
and  for  naturalisation  amongst  vegetation 
not  more  than  I  ft.  high,  chiefly  on  banks 
and  slopes  in  sandy  loam,  and  is  increased 
by  division  or  seed.  H.  Maekendi  is 
said  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 
It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  long 
racemes  of  from  seven  to  thirty  rather 
large  rosy-purple  Pea-like  (lowers.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  any  situation,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July,     ll  is  rather  too 
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lall   for   the    rock-garden,   and    is    more  - 
suited  for  the  mixed  border. 

HELENITJM  {SMe£e-iuetd).—\\v.waw% 
Composites  from  North  America,  flowenng 
in  aulumn,  and  thriving^  in  any  soil,  and, 
where  rightly  used,  excellent  plants. 
There  are  (wo  or  three  species,  the  most 
useful  being  //.  aulumnaU,  about  6  ft. 
high,  bearing  yellow  flower-heads.  The 
\-arieties  grandicfps  and  pumilum  are  very 
distinct  :  grandiceps  being  of  gigantic 
growth  with  a  fasciated  head  of  bloom, 
which  malces  it  very  shoHy  ;  pumilum 
being  much  dwarfer  and  better  than  the 
type.  H.  alropurpureum  grows  3  or  4  ft. 
high,  and  has  reddish-brown  flower-heads. 
H,  Hoopesi  is  desirable,  as  it  flowers  in 
early  summer,  but  is  a  rather  coarse 
grower,  with  large  yellow  flowers.  The 
tirst -mentioned  species  and  its  varieties 
are  excellent  border  plants,  and,  though 
vigorous,  remain  long  in  bloom.  They 
are  very  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  remain 
a  long  time  fresh. 

HmANTHEMUM    {Sun    Rose).  - 
Though  strictly  shrubby  plants  for  the 
most  fiari,  these  dwarf  evergreens  possess 
so  much  the  aspect  of  rock-plants,  that 
they  cannot  well  be  separated  from  them. 
There  are  few  more  brilliant  sights  than 
masses    of    them  when  in    full   beauty, 
and  they  are  of  the  easiest  possible  cul- 
ture,   dwarf    and 
compact,   bearing 
in  great  .profusion 
flowers    with  fine 
i  diversity  of  colour. 


dark  centre,  and  drooping  when  In  bud. 
It  is  suited  for  warm  ledges  on  the  rock- 
garden  in  well-drained  sandy  or  calcar- 
eous soil.  When  sufficiently  plentiful  ii 
should  be  used  in  the  mixed  border.  It 
is  propagated  by  either  seed  or  division. 
When  a  full  collection  is  required  there 
are  other  spieeies  introduced,  but  the 
above  fairly  represent  the  beauty  of  the 

H^IAHTHUa  (5w«/^frKPKREN- 
NiAL  Sunflowers.  —  Usually  stout, 
vigorous,  and  showy  plants,  typical  of  the 
coarse  yellow  Composites  abounding  in 
North  America,  of  which  not  a  few  have 
found  their  way  into  English  gardens. 
All  the  perennisJs  are  vigorous  growers, 
and  generally  attain  a  great  height,  being 
most  precious  for  the  autumnal  garden 


Rose  {//.  vulgarc) 
is  variable  in 
colour,  and  from 
it  have  sprung 
the    many    \arie- 


trade  lists ;  indeed, 

we  need  only  this 

_  species  to  repre- 

um  Bbrotum.      sent,     for    garden 

n  all  the  dwarf  shrubby  species 
of  the  family.  The  colours  range  from 
white  and  yellow  to  deep  crimson.  There 
are  also  double-flowered  kinds  and  one 
with  variegated  foliage.  Other  pretty, 
dwarf,  shrubby  species,  similar  to  H.  vui- 
gore,  are  H.  rasmarini/olium,  piloium,  and 
croceum.  There  is  also  a  herbaceous 
perennial  species,  H.  Tuberaria  (Truffle 
Sun  Rose),  which  in  aspect  differs  com- 
pletely from  the  shrubby  species,  and  is 
second  to  none  in  beauty.  It  grows  d 
lo  13  in.  high,  with  flowers  3  in.  across 
resembling    a   single   yellow    Rose,   with 


Double  PerEHniaJ  SunBowci. 

when  well  placed.  Sunfloivers  maj'  be 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  ease ;  they 
are  gross  feeders,  and  the  richer  the 
soil  the  better  the  result.  It  is  true  that 
not  a  few  of  this  genus  are  coarse  and 
weedy,  unfitted  for  the  flower-garden,  but 
a  good  many,  some  of  which  are  not  jet 
in  general  cultivation,  could  be  utilised 
with  striking  effect  in  the  best-kept  flower- 
garden  ;  and  for  mixed  borders,  etc.,  ihey 
are  valuable.  The  Sunflowers,  like  the 
.Michaelmas  Daisies,  could  ill  be  spared 
from  the  autumn  garden,where,  when  most 
other  hardy  perennials  are  beginning  to 
show  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  they  are 
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generally  at  their  best  and  in  their  greatest 
numbers.  Although  the  flowers  are  some- 
what restricted  in  their  range  of  colouring, 
the  plants  vary  considerably  in  their 
seasons  of  blooming,  in  habit,  and  also  in 
the  positions  in  which  the  most  may  be 
made  of  them.  From  their  robust  growth, 
themajorityof  them  are  essentially  suitable 
for  borders  where  plenty  of  scope  may  be 
had,  and  where  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  proper  grouping  of  the  different  species 
and  varieties.  Some  few  of  the  species 
which  may  not  be  considered  showy 
enough  for  the  flower  border  proper 
could  be  planted  in  the  woods,  in  isolated 
beds,  or  among  shrubs,  where  their 
particular  and  characteristic  habits  could 
be  seen  to  advantage. 

It  would  hardly  be  policy  to  grow  the 
whole  genus  in  any  one  garden  unless 
shrubberies  abound  on  a  large  scale.  H, 
multiflorus  and  its  varieties,  H,  rigidus 
and  its  varieties,  H,  decapetalus  and 
a  few  others  are  essentially  border  plants, 
where,  when  doing  well  and  in  full 
flower,  they  form  a  feature  of  no  mean 
beauty.  //.  latiflorus^  Jf.  orgyalis^  H, 
IctvigatuSy  and  M,  divaricatus  would  make 
handsome  groups  in  open  shrubberies, 
and  giganteus,  doronicoides^  grosse-ser- 
ratus  and  others  might  with  advantage 
i)e  relegated  to  the  wood,  where,  in  open 
exposed  positions,  they  would  form  inter- 
esting groups.  They  increase  so  rapidly 
as  a  whole  that  it  will  be  needless  to  say 
anything  about  propagation,  which  may  be 
done  in  autumn  or  spring  with  good 
results.  Other  species  not  mentioned, 
but  which  may  be  of  interest  to  many,  are 
H,  cmgustifoliuSy  Maxunilianiy  mollis^  and 
occidentalism  the  two  last  being  early- 
flowering  species  rare  in  gardens. 

H.  DECAPETALUS  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  species  in  the  whole  genus 
as  a  background  to  mixed  borders 
or  as  a  feature  in  open  shrubberies.  It 
forms  large,  bushy,  well-balanced  plants 
4  to  6  ft.  in  height,  with  strong,  much- 
branched  stems,  rough  on  the  upper  half 
and  usually  quite  smooth  on  the  lower. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  oval,  pointed,  and 
thin  in  texture  ;  flowers  2  to  3  in.  in 
diameter,  of  a  rich  sulphur-yellow,  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  very  showy. 
It  is  found  plentifully  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  Canada  and  Georgia. 

H.  GIGANTEUS  is  a  vcry  tall,  elegant 
plant.  The  stems  often  exceed  10  to  1 2  ft. 
high,  the  leaves  narrow,  tapering  to  both 
e;nds  ;  the  flowers  deep  yellow,  2  to  3 
in.  in  diameter.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  to 
flower,  and  has  been  found  variable  under 
cultivation,  giving  rise  to  several  garden 


names.     Moist  ground,  in   Canada  and 
Louisiana. 

H.  LiCTlFLORUS  is*  a  handsome  species, 
very  little  known  in  gardens,  although  the 
name  was  freely  used  for  forms  of  H. 
rigidus.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  later  in 
flowering  than  the  H,  rigidus  forms,  and 
unfortunately  in  cold  wet  seasons  or  early 
winters  does  not  bear  good  flowers.  It  is 
a  much  taller  and  stronger  plant  than  H. 
rigidus^  the  flowers,  4  to  5  in.  across,  of 
a  bright  yellow  with  yellow  disc  The 
leaves  are  thin,  entire,  or  coarsely  toothed, 
and  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  always 
acute,  a  very  distinctive  character  in  this 
genus.  The  roots  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  H,  rigidus^  perhaps  larger,  and 
they  certainly  travel  further.  It  is  a 
native  of  prairies  .  and  barrens,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin. 

H.  MULTIFLORUS. — The  late  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  always  considered  this  plant  a  garden 
variety  of  H.  decapetalus.  There  is  strong 
evidence,  however,  of  its  being  a  hybrid, 
the  parents  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
now  to  ascertain  with  accuracy.  It  is  so 
very  distinct  from  all  the  other  species  so 
well  known  in  gardens  under  its  present 
name,and  such  a  good  all-round  plant,  that 
it  well  deserves  speciflc  rank.  It  rarely 
exceeds  3  to  5  ft.  in  height,  producing 
numerous  large  fine  rich  yellow  flowers, 
remaining  a  considerable  time  in  good 
form.  The  var,  maximus  has  larger 
flowers  with  more  pointed  rays,  and  the 
varieties  plenus  and  Soleil  d'Or  are  both 
very  desirable  double-flowered  forms.  All 
the  varieties  of  H.  multiflorus  should  find 
a  place  in  collections,  however  small. 

H.  ORGYALIS,  though  a  small-flowered 
plant,  is  yet  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus 
for  the  picturesque  garden  in  southern 
counties.  It  is  one  of  the  late-flowering 
species,  and  is  often  damaged  by  early 
frosts.  It  grows  from  6  to  10  ft,  high, 
having  numerous  linear  leavesand  bunches 
of  deep  golden-yellow  flowers.  It  should 
be  grown  in  sheltered  spots,  otherwise  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  staking.  It  is  a 
native  of  dry  plains  of  Nebraska  and 
Texas. 

H.  RIGIDUS.— This  distinct  though 
variable  species  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  all  the  Perennial  Sunflowers.  It  is  still 
found  \2^^tAHarpalium  rigidum  in  some 
gardens,  and  is  often  confounded  with 
H,  missuricus  and  H,  airo-rudens^  the 
latter  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not 
now  in  cultivation.  Typical  H,  rigidus  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register^  t.  508, 
and  Botanical  Magazine^  t.  2668,  as  H. 
atro-rubens,  H,  rigidus  grows  from  4  to 
5  ft.  in  height,  with  a  rough  hispid  stem, 
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Ihe  upper  leaves  always  aliemaie,  dis- 
linclly  three-nerved  and  veined.  The 
lower  ones  are  opposite,  broader,  thinner, 
often  serrated,  and  rarely  pointed.  All 
the  leaves  narrow  to  a  winged  petiole,  and 
are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  any 
other  species.  The  flowers,  bright  yellow 
and  very  showy,  are  produced  very  freely. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  plains  and  prairies  of 
Georgia  and  Texas.  The  varieties  of  this 
species,  most  of  which  have  undoubtedly 
originated  in  gardens,  are  superior  to  the 
type  as  garden  plants. 

H.  grandijiorus,  semi-pienus^  elegans., 
and  cesHvus  are  all  worth  a  place  in  the 
flower  border.  All  should,  however,  be 
groujxd  by  themselves,  as  they  form 
underground  tubers,  which  spread  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  parent  plant  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Some  of  these 
varieties  have  been  tried  at  Kewand  else- 
where grouped  singly  in  beds,  and  are 
always  much  admired  in  the  autumn 
months  when  the  members  of  this  genus 
are  so  much  in  evidence. — D.  D. 

Annual  Sunflowers. — All  the  larger 
kinds  are  noble  plants,  requiring  plenty  of 
space,  a  sheltered  position,  and  a  good 
liackground.     Thei'  are  all  easily  raised 


from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  pans  in 
early  March  or  in  the  open  air  in  April 
where  they  are  intended  to  flower,  and 
thinned  out  to  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  apart 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  The 
regulation  row  of  Sunflowers  along  a 
choice  mixed  border  often  tuins  its  eflect, 
but  there  are  various  ways  cf  arranging 
the  Annual  Sunflowers  with  excellent  eflect 
— among  large  beds  of  fine-leaved  plants 
being  one  of  them. 


H.  ANNUL'S  {Common  Sun/iinuer;.- 
Although  often  regarded  only  as  a 
cottagers'  flower,  the  Annual  Sunflovt'er  is 
one  of  the  noblest  plants  we  have,  and 
one  of  the  most  eflective  for  various 
positions.  In  order  to  dispense  with 
support,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered 
place,  as  among  tall  shrubs.  Here  it 
assumes  a  dense  branching  trec-Iikc  habit, 
and  often  produces  flowers  each  aver  a 
foot  in  diameter.  It  requires  a  strong  rich 
soil,  to  which  may  be  added  a  quantity 
of  old  cow-manure  just  before  planting. 
There  are  many  varieties  in  gardens,  the 
most  notable  beingone  called  tn/z/brw/faJ, 
a  more  robust  and  darker-flowered  form. 
Mitcrocarpus,  Unticularis,  and  ovatus  are 
synonyms  or  slight  varieties  of  the  culti- 
vated Annual  Sunflower ;  sulpkureui. 
mullifiorus,  globoiUi,  grandiflorus,  and 
fistulosus  are  garden  variations.  The 
sulphur-coloured  variety  is  charming,  and 
less  strong  in  growth  than  the  richer 
yellow  forms.  North  America,  ff.  argc- 
fihyllus,  little  more  than  a  variety  of  /^. 
annutis,  is  a  charming  plant  from  Texas, 
for  the  back  of  mixed  borders,  open 
borders,  and  in  thin  shrubberies.  The 
whole  plant  is  white,  being  covered  with 
soft  and  silky  wool,  the  flowers  large  with 
verj'  broad  ray  iTorets.  H.  Dammanni 
ana  H.  D,  var.  suipkureui  are  said  to  be 
garden  hybrids  between  H.  argopkyllus 
and  H.  annum.  H.  cuatmerifolius,  the 
Miniature  Sunflower,  is  a  good  annual, 
growing  from  2  to  3  ft.  high,  usually  with 
purple  mottling  on  the  stems,  the  leaves 
thin,  and  bright  apple-green.  The  stems 
arc  much  branched,  and  when  allowed 
plenty  of  room  the  plants  fonn  perfect 
symmetrical  specimens.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  nicely 
set  off  with  the  almost  black  disc.  Sandy 
soil  in  woods  from  Texas  westwards. 

H.  EXiLis. — A  very  slender  species, 
rarely  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  in  height, 
with  lance-shaped  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers  about  2  in.  in  diameter.     N.  Cali- 

H.  fETiOLARis.— A  fine  kind  rarely 
seen  in  gardens,  though  from  its  neat 
habit  and  profusion  of  flowers  it  should 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  mixed 
bordei'.  it  grows  about  a  yard  high, 
loosely  branched,  the  stem  as  well  as  the 
leaies  being  covered  with  stiff  hairs ; 
flowers  yellow,  3  to  4  in.  in  diameter. 
The  variety  cantscem  is  covered  with 
white  pubescence.     Texas. 

H.  scABERRiuus.— A  very  distinct 
plant  with  large  deep  yellow  flowers 
stout  branching  stems,  and  broad,  oval, 
coarsely-toothMl  leaves.    Califomia.^D. 
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HELIOHBYSUM  {Everlasting 
Flmuer), — Composites,  mostly  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  a  few  are 
cultivated.  The  most  important  garden 
plants  are  H.  macranthum  and  H,  bractea- 
turn.  They  are  generally  treated  as  an- 
nuals, and,  unless  exceptionally  well  man- 
aged by  being  sown  early  under  glass,  they 
commence  flowering  so  late  that  the  best 
period  for  laying  on  the  brightest  colours 
is  lost,  and  early  frosts  find  them  just 
approaching  their  best.  They  are  par- 
ticularly suited  for  background  plants  on 
dry  borders.  If  they  are  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes  where  they  can  be  slightly  protected 
during  winter,  and  are  planted  out  early 
in  April,  they  have  a  chance  of  producing 
a  good  crop  of  flowers  for  dr^nng.  The 
colours  vary  from  deep  crimson  to  yellow 
and  white.  The  hardy  perennials  are 
not  important,  and  seldom  succeed.  H, 
orient  a) t\  which  furnishes  the  Immortelle 
of  the  French,  flowers  poorly  except  in 
veiy  hot  seasons.  None  of  the  other  hardy 
kinds  are  worth  growing,  except  perhaps 
//.  arenaritim^  which  has  bright  yellow 
flowers.  H,  rupesstre  has  silvery  foliage, 
retaining  it  in  winter. 

HELIOPHILA.  —  Small  and  pretty 
Californian  annuals.  H.  araboidt's  is  a 
pretty  blue  plant,  of  which  occasional  use 
might  be  made,  being  dwarf,  and  free  in 
growth  and  flower.  Another  kind  is  H, 
pilosa, 

HELIOTBOPIUM  {Chcrrv  Pi€).—\ 
great  favourite  for  flower  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  its  delicate  fragrance.  For  the 
flower  garden  spring-struck  plants  are  the 
best.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  a  few  plants 
from  the  beds  in  September,  winter  them 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  in  spring  to 
put  them  in  a  warm  place,  where  they  will 
soon  produce  plenty  of  cuttings.  These 
cuttings  may  be  struck  on  slight  heat  like 
Verbenas,  potted  on,  made  to  grow 
rapidly,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  plant  out  at 
the  end  of  May  when  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  Heliotropes  may  be  raised  from 
seed  and  flowered  the  same  year — in  fact, 
treated  as  annuals.  Sown  early — in  Fcb- 
ruar)'  or  the  beginning  of  March — they 
become  sturdy  little  plants  before  planting 
time.  When  bedded  out  they  should  be 
placed  in  good  dry  soil.  The  following 
are  good  varieties,  and  new  varieties  are 
raised  from  time  to  time  :  Anna  Turrell, 
General  Garfield,  Roi  des  Noirs,  Triomphe 
de  Li^ge,  and  the  old  H,  peruvianunty 
which  many  like  from  its  associations  if 
for  no  other  reason.  Heliotropes,  though 
quiet  in  colour,  are  charmmg  flower- 
garden  plants,  either  when  grown  for 
their  own  sakes  as  simple  masses  or  when 


associated  with  tall  plants  which  grow 
above  them. 

HELIPTERUM.— iV:  Sanfordi  is  a 
pretty,  bright  yellow,  half-hardy  annual 
**  everlasting,"  of  dwarf,  branched  habit 
of  growth.  Its  merits  are  not  remarkable,, 
and  the  short  season  of  bloom  of  spring- 
raised  everlasting  annuals  leads  to  a  poor 
result. 

HELLEBORUS  {Christmas  Rose).— 
One  of  the  most  valuable  classes  of  hardy 
perennials  we  have,  as  they  flower  in  the 
open  air  when  there  is  little  else  in  bloom. 
They  appear  in  succession  from  October 
till  April,  beginning  with  the  Christmas 
Rose  (//.  niger\  and  ending  with  the 
handsome  crimson  kinds.  The  old  white 
Christmas  Rose  is  well  known  and  much 
admired,  but  the  handsome  kinds  with 
coloured  flowers  have,  hitherto,  not  been 
much  known.  Recently  too  there  have 
appeared  some  really  beautiful  hybrids, 
which  add  a  great  deal  of  beauty  to  our 
winter  and  spring  garden,  for  their  flowers 
withstand  the  winter,  and  their  verdure 
and  the  vigorous  growth  of  their  leaves 
distinguish  them  throughout  the  year. 

The  Hellebores,  besides  being  excellent 
border  flowers,  are  suited  for  naturalising. 
There  are  a  few  kinds — those  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  but  handsome  foliage — 
whose  only  place  is  the  wild  garden,  such 
as  the  Xi2X\v^H,fa:tiduSyHJividuSyViridu5y. 
and  H.  Bocconi^  which  have  elegant  foliage 
when  well  developed  in  a  shady  place 
in  rich  soil,  like  that  usually  found  in 
woods.  The  Hellebores  may  be  classed 
in  three  groups,  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  flowers — those  with  white  flowers, 
those  with  red,  and  those  with  green, 
which  last  will  get  little  place  in  the 
garden.  The  white-flowered  group  is 
the  most  important,  as  it  contains  the 
beautiful  old  Christmas  Rose. 

H,  niger  is  a  well-known  kind,  scarcely 
needing  description.  It  may  be  recognised 
at  once  by  its  pale  green  smooth  leathery 
leaves,  dividea  into  seven  or  nine  seg- 
ments, 3  to  6  in.  long  and  i  to  2  in.  broad. 
The  flowers,  which  are  usually  borne 
singly  on  stems  6  in.  long,  are  about  3  in. 
across,  and  vary  from  a  waxy-white  to  a 
delicate  blush  tint.  The  variety  minor 
is  smaller  in  every  part,  and  is  also  known 
as  //;  angustifolius.  H,  altifoliuSy  though, 
sometimes  considered  a  variety  of  H, 
niger^  is  a  distinct  kind,  and  much  larger 
than  H,  niger.  It  has  leaf-stalks  over  i  ft^ 
long,  and  blossoms  3  to  5  in.  across  which 
are  borne  on  branching  stems,  each  stenv 
bearing  from  two  to  seven  flowers,  which 
have  a  stronger  tendency  to  assume  a 
rosy  hue  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Another 
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characteristic  is  that  the  leaf  and  flower  other,  and  may  be  readily  recognised  by  its 

stems  are  beautifully  mottled  with  purple  thick,  dark  green  leaves,  with  five  to  seven 

and  green,  while  in  H.  niger  ihcy  are  of  broad  and  coarsely-toothed  divisions,  the 

a  pale  green.     H.  aitifotius  also  flowers  veins  of  which  are  raised  on  the   under 

much  earlier — in   some  seasons    in    the  i  sidesandareof  a  dark  purple  when  young, 

beginning  of  October.     The   Riverston,  The    blossoms,  borne  on    forked  stems 

.St.  Bridgids,  Madame  Fourcade  and  Bath  rising  considerably  above  the  foliage,  are 

varieties  are  all  good.  dark  purple.     Under  good  cultivation  the 

Other  white  kinds  are  H.  olympicus — a  leaves  attain  the  length  of  i^  and  3  ft., 

(all  slender  species  with  cup>shaped  bios-  forming  tine  specimens,  and  flowers  are 


soms  that  appear  in  early  spring  and  vary  produced  from  the  end  of  January  to  the 

from  pure  white  to  greenish- whiter     H.  end  of  March.    A  fine  hybrid  has  been 

gutlalus  is  like  it,  but  has  the  inside  of  obtained  by  crossing  it  with  H.  i^uttitius. 

the  blossoms  spotted  with  purple.     There  the  result  being  a  form  with  large  spread- 


The  finest  of  the  red  or  crimson  kinds       larger   flowers  of  a    lighter    purpie.     H. 
is  H.  cokkicus,  which  is  larger  than  any      -.Uro-raiens  has  leaves  much  thinner  and 
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flowers  much  smaller  than  //.  cokhicus^ 
the  latter  dull  purple  on  the  outside  and 
greenish-purple  within.  It  is  a  native  of 
Hungary,  and  is  common  in  gardens,  but 
is  often  confused  with  H,  abchasicus^  a 
taller  and  more  slender  plant,  the  flower- 
stems  of  which  are  longer,  and  the  blos- 
soms nodding  and  smaller.  H.  abchasicus 
is  much  superior  to  afro-rudensy  the  colour 
of  the  blossoms — a  deep  ruby-crimson — 
making  them  very  attractive.  Other  fine 
varieties  of  the  red-flowered  group  are 
Gretchen  Heinemann,  James  Atkins, 
and  Apotheker  Bogren,  all  worthy  of 
culture.  Other  reddish  kinds,  such  as  N. 
purpurascens  and  //.  cupreus^  are  not 
worth  growing. 

All  the  kinds  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  for  the  choicer  kinds  a 
prepared  soil  is  preferable.  This  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  good  fibry  loam 
and  well -decomposed  manure,  half  fibry 
peat  and  half  coarse  sand.  Thorough 
drainage  should  always  be  given,  as  stag- 
nant moisture  is  very  injurious.  A  moist 
and  sheltered  situation,  where  they  will 
obtain  partial  shade,  such  as  the  margins 
of  shrubberies,  is  best,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  of  shrubs 
from  exhausting  the  border.  In  the 
flowering  season  a  thin  mulching  of  moss 
or  similar  material  should  be  placed  on 
the  soil  round  the  plants,  as  this  prevents 
the  blossoms  from  being  spattered  by 
heavy  rains,  etc.  Any  one  beginning 
to  grow  these  useful  plants  should  give 
the  soil  a  good  preparation.  If  well 
trenched  and  manured,  they  will  not  re- 
quire replanting  for  at  least  seven  years  ; 
but  a  top-dressing  of  well-decayed  manure 
and  a  little  liquid  manure  might  be  given 
during  the  growing  season  when  the 
plants  are  making  their  foliage,  as  upon 
the  size  and  substance  of  the  leaves  will 
depend  the  size  of  the  flowers.  The 
common  white  Christmas  Rose  is  a  fa- 
vourite pot-plant,  and  if  required  for  pot- 
ting its  foliage  should  be  protected  from 
injury ;  when  the  blooming  season  is  over 
it  should  be  protected  by  a  frame  until 
genial  weather  permits  it  to  be  plunged 
in  the  open  air.  Hardy  subjects  like  the 
Christmas  Rose  frequently  suffer  when 
removed  from  under  glass,  for  although 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  severest 
winters  when  continuously  exposed,  their 
growth,  when  made  under  more  exciting 
circumstances,  will  not  withstand  sudden 
variations  of  temperature.  For  this  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  in  as  cool  a 
position  as  possible  when  in  flower,  so 
that  the  growth  of  young  foliage  may  not 
be  excited  before  its  natural  season. 


Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division 
or  by  seeds,  which,  in  favourable  seasons^ 
are  plentiful ;  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
ripened  they  should  be  sown  in  pans 
under  glass,  for  they  soon  lose  their 
vitality.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  they  should  be  pricked  off 
thickly  into  a  shady  border,  in  a  light 
rich  soil ;  the  second  year  they  should  be 
transplanted  to  their  permanent  place^ 
and  in  the  third  season  most  of  them  will 
bloom.  In  division  the  clumps  must  be 
well  established,  with  root-stocks  large 
enough  to  cut  up.  The  divided  plants^ 
if  placed  in  a  bed  of  good  light  soil,  and 
undisturbed,  will  be  good  flowering  plants 
in  a  couple  of  years,  but  four  years  are 
required  to  bring  a  Christmas  Rose  to 
perfection.  By  July  the  Hellebore  is  in 
Its  strongest  vigour,  and  lifting  and  divid- 
ing the  plants  should  then  be  carried 
out. 

HELONIAS  {Stud  Flower).— A  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  bog  perennial,  //".  bul- 
lata  being  12  to  16  in.  high,  with  hand- 
some purplish-rose  flowers  in  an  oval  spike. 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bog-garden  or  for 
moist  ground  near  a  rivulet.  In  fine 
sandy  and  very  moist  soil  it  thrives  as  a 
border  plant.  N.  America.  Syn,^  //. 
latifolia, 

HEMEBOCALLIS  {Day  Ltly).^The 
Day  Lilies,  though  not  numbering  many 
distinct  species,  are  varied  both  in  habit 
and  flower,  and  are  very  useful  in  the  mixed 
border  and  in  groups  by  the  water-side. 
Few  plants  surpass  a  strong,  well-flowered 
clump  of  Hemerocallis  fulva^  as  we  have 
seen  it,  mixed  with  a  group  of  male  Fern 
near  a  brook.  The  leaves  of  this  Day 
Lily  were  overhanging  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  intermingled  with  the  Fern  fronds,, 
while  the  flower-heads,  tall  and  straight, 
were  towering  upwards.  If  the  ground  is 
well  broken  up  and  some  lasting  manure 
supplied  at  planting  time,  they  may  be 
left  undisturbed  for  years.  The  forms  of 
H,  disticha^  both  single  and  double,  are 
also  useful  for  clumps  by  water,  or  inter- 
mixed with  other  robust  or  bold-foliaged 
plants  ;  indeed,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  all  the  Day  Lilies  could  not  be 
treated  in  this  picturesque  way,  the 
trouble  entailed  being  small,  and  that 
chiefly  at  planting  time  only.  For  cut- 
ting, H,flava^  minor ^  and  Dumoriieri  are 
useful,  the  flowers  lasting  a  few  days  and 
the  buds  opening  well  in  water.  The 
fragrance  of  these  flowers  is  delip^htful ; 
they  are  readily  increased  by  division, 
and  grow  with  such  rapidity  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  may  be  in- 
creased to  almost  any  extent. 
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The  following  are  the  species  as  they 
are  now  recognised,  with  the  principal 
varieties  : — 

H.  DUMOKTIERI  (Uumorlier's  Uay 
Lily).— This  valuable  "kind  is  the  first 
to  flower  of  all  the  Day  Lilies.  Coming 
as  it  does  from  Japan  and  W.  Siberia, 
it  proves  hardy  in  (lie  open  air.  It  does 
not  require  protection  during  winter,  and 
we  have  never  known  it  fail  \o  bear  freely 
its  charming  and  fragrant  flowers.  The 
blooms  are  short-lived,  but  the  reserves 
are  so  numerous  as  to  keep  up  the  sur- 
cession  for  a  long  time.  This  Day  Lily 
dwindles  in  vigour  of  the  plants  and  si/e 
of  the  flowers  if  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  one  place.  If  the  plants  are 
e^ami^ed,  the  centres  will  be  found  to 
be  matted  tt^ether,  the  stronger  shoots 
appearing  on  the  outside.  If  the  plant 
ii  divided  and  replanted  ic  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  by  increased  vigour 
and  latter  flowers.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  H.  minor,  also  known  as  H.  graminea, 
but  it  is  a  much  stronger  plant,  however, 
with  leaves  twice  as  broad,  the  flower- 
stems  short,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
perianth  divided  almost  or  entirely  to 
their  liase.  The  leaves  are  about  five 
or  %\%  to  a  growth,  about  iS  in.  long  and 
half  an  inch  broad,  bright  green  above, 
and  pale  but  not  glaucous  on  the  under 
surface  ;  flower-slem  i  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
bearing  a  corymb  of  large  orange-yellow 
flowers.  //.  rutiliins  and  Sifboldi  of 
gardens  belong  to  the  same  species. 

H.  FL.4V.4(the  Yellow  Uay  Lily).— Few 
plants  can  be  grown  with  so  little  trouble 
in  the  border,  and  give  such  a  valuable 
return  as  this  one— the  flowers  large 
and  in  such  quantities,  emitting  such  an 
agreeable  fragrairce,  as  to  earn  the  name 
oi yellcw  Tuberose.  The  length  of  time 
the  flowers  last  enhances  its  value  as  a 
border  plant.  Ic  is  hardy,  and,  though 
not  so  robust  in  habit  as  H.  fuivit,  it 
increases  rapidly,  and  where  the  soil  is 
good  might  be  naturalised.  On  banks 
the  beautiful  light  green  curving  leaves 
hang  gracefully,  surmounted  by  bunches 
-of  large  yellow  heads  of  flower  in  June 
and  July.  Europe  and  N.  Asia.  H. 
Thunbergi  and  japonica  are  forms  of 
this  species. 

H.  FULVA  (Copper-coloured  Day  Lily) 
is  a  much  larger  plant  than  H.flmm,  and 
more  suitable  for  extensive  planting  in 
semi-wild  or  rough  parts  of  Che  garden. 
It  is  variable  under  cultivation,  and  the 
numerous  forms  now  grown,  many  with- 
out names,  are  all  worthy  of  attention. 
H.  distichn  is  a  well-known  garden  variety 
of  this  species,  notable  for  the  fan-like 


form  of  its  growths.  The  flower-stem  is 
forked  near  the  summit,  and  carries  two 
or  three  heads  of  flowers,  six  to  eight 
blooms  on  each,  of  a  brown-orange  colour. 
There  is  also  a  double -flowered  \'arieiy  of 
this.  //.  Ktuanso  is  a  variety  with  varie- 
gated or  striated  leaves.  It  is  a  handsotrtc 
plant  for  edgin^ts  or  for  the  rock-garden. 
Of  this  there  is  also  a  double -flowered 
form.  H.  /.  Tar.  angusti/olia,  narrow  - 
leaved ;  iongiluba,  crocea,  natives  of 
China,   flowering   in    July  and  August, 


■  Day  Lily  (Hem 


H.  M1UDENDORFIAN.4  is  from  Amur- 
land,  in  appearance  resembling  H, 
DumoriUri:  the  leayes  are,  however, 
broader,  the  flowers  about  the  same  size. 
closer,  and  paler  in  colour,  and  with  a 
distinct  cylindrical  tube  half  an  inch  or 
so  long.     It  is  of  easy  cultivation. 

H.  MINOR,  also  known  in  many  gardens 
under  the  highly  characteristic  name  of 
H.  griimincii,  from  its  Grass-like  foliage, 
was  formerly  classed  by  the  older  botanists 
as  a  variety  of  H.  fiava,  though  now  con- 
sidered distinct.    It  is  the  smallest,  though 
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noi  ihe  least  showy,  and,  like_^<i:'i»,  sweetly 
scented,  the  (lowers  lasting  two  or  three 
days.  It  makes  a  handsome  plant  for 
a  rocky  bank,  and  e^'en  when  flowers  are 
absent  the  pretty  Grass-like  leaves  are 
welcome.  It  flowers  during  June  and 
July.  It  is  also  known  under  the  names 
Xramittt/olta  and  pumila.     Siberia. 

H.  AURANTIACA  MAJOR.-This  is  the 
name  given  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  lo  a 
new  and  handsome  kind  from  Japan,  and 
of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  ' 
77/1*  Garden,  November  23,  1895.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  new  hardy 
plants  of  recent  years,  and  reminds  one 
of  H.  fuh'a  (syn.,  H.  dislkhn).  The 
new  kind  has  bold  leafage,  a  glaucous 
tinge  overlying  the  deep  green  body 
colour ;  the  flowers,  of  a  rich  apricot 
colour,  open  out  widely,  and  are  of  great 
substance. 


where  they  can  grow  freely  without  injury 
to  other  plants.  The  finest  are  H.  sii^nn- 
teum,  liinaium,  sibiricum,  tminens,  tl'i/- 
kdmsi,  and  pubescens,  all  of  which,  when 
in  flower,  are  5  to  10  ft.  high.  All  are 
increased  by  seed. 

HEBHIASIA.  —  Dwarf  perennial 
trailers,  forming  a  dense  turfy  mass,  green 
throughout  the  year.  There  are  two  or 
three  species,  but  the  most  important  is 
H.  glabra,  which  has  been  largely  used  as 
a  carpeting  plant  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
growth,  ana   it   is  always  a  deep  green, 

^SlSeWX%{Rockei\.—H.malrBnalis\% 
a  popular  old  garden  plant,  and  among  the 
most  desirable  of  hardy  flowers.  It  bears 
showy,  varied,  and  fragrant  flower-spikes. 
The  original  single -flowered  kind  grows 
I  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has  pinkish  flowers, 
but  the    double   kinds   are  much  more 


HEHIFHBAaUA.— ^.  hekrophylla 
is  a  dwarf  trailing  plant  of  the  Figwort 
family,  bearing  mconspicuous  flowers, 
succeeded  by  bright  red  berries  about 
the  size  of  small  peas,  on  slender  creep- 
ing stems.  It  is  rather  tender,  and 
requires  a  sheltered  and  well-drained  spot 
in  the  rock-garden.     Himalayas. 

HESACLEUU  {Giant  Parsnip).  - 
Umbelliferous  perennials,  mostly  of  gi- 
gantic growth,  having  huge  spreading 
leaves  and  tall  flower-stems,  with  um- 
belled  clusters  of  small  while  flowers  1  ft. 
or  more  across.  Though  weli-developed 
plants  of  the  large  kmds  have  a  fine 
effect  when  isolated  in  a  position  not  too 
obstructive,  they  are  out  of  place  in  the 
flower  garden  and  suitable  only  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  and  other  places 


I   valued.    There  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
!    the  double  white  Rocket  as  well  as  of  the 
j   double  purple  Rocket  in  cultivation.     One 
is  a  tall   white,  turning  to  a  pale  flesh 
colour  with  age  ;  the  other  is  the  old 
,  white  variety,  of  dwarfer  growth,  with 
I  smaller  and  more  compact  flowers.     It  is 
met  with  in  the  north,  but  is  little  known 
in  the  south,  where  it  does  not  flourish  so 
well  as  the  common  variety.    There  is 
the  old  purple  double  Rocket  and  a  free- 
growing  dwarf  form  known  as  Compact- 
ness, which  has  also  larger  and  darker 
flowers.    Rockets  require  care  in  cultivat- 
ing, and  will  soon  be  lost  if  left  10  them- 
selves.   Thev  should  be  divided  at  least 
every  second  year  and  transplanted,  for 
'   they  seem  to  tire  of  the  soil  and  to  require 
more  change  than  most  perennials.      If 
the  young  shoots  are  formed  into  cullin^s 
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when  ihey  are  about  3  in.  long,  they  sirike 
very  freely  in  the  open  ground,  and  the 
spikes  of  bloom  on  the  remaining  stems 
are  all  the  finer  uhen  some  of  the  others 
haie  been  removed.  When  shaded  from 
the  sun  for  about  three  weeks  with  a  few 
Laurel  branches,  the  cuttings  do  better 
than  when  covered  with  a  pot  or  box,  a; 
has  been  advised.  They  hke  a  rich  soil, 
rather  moist,  and  are  hII  the  better  foi 
repeated  applications  of  liquid  manure  if 
the  soil  is  not  as  deep  and  good  as  il 
should  be.  Double  Rockets  r^lly  belong 
to  the  garden  pUnts  requiring  annual 
attention,  and  they  therefore  cannot  well 
be  used  as  true  perennials.  Il  is  always 
worth  while  having  a  bed  of  them  in  the 
reserve  garden  in  case  the  plants  should 
be  lost  or  neglected  in  the  borders.  We 
have  seen  them  best  grown  where  there 
was  a  yearly  transfer  of  plants  from  the 
reserve  garden  to  the  mixed  border, 
and  the  groups  look  very  well.  The 
single  Rocket  is  easily  naturalised,  and 
is  a  showy  plant  in  woods  or  shrubberies. 

H.  triStia  (Night-scenUd  Stock).— A 
quaint  plant  with  dull-coloured  flowers, 
sweet-scented  at  night.  It  is  rather 
tender,  and  requires  a  light  warm  soil 
and  a  sheltered  position. 

HESPEEOCHIEON.-y/.  fumilus,  a 
pretty  CaiifOrnian  rock  plant,  is  stem- 
less,  dwarf  in  growth,  with  leaves  borne 
on  slender  stalk?,  forming  a  rosulate  tuft. 
The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  \  in.  across. 
and  white,  varying  to  a  purplish  tinge. 
It  grows  in  marshy  ground,  and  in  damp 
places  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
,  .Northern  Utah,  and  is  apparently  i^uite 
hardy,  as  it  thrives  in  orainary  soil  in 
well-drained  parts  of  the  rock-gaiden. 
H,  (alifomicus  is  a  species  of  somewhat 
the  same  form. 

HETJOHERA  {Alum  Root).  —  Dwarf, 
tufted,  perennial  herbs,  with  distinct  and 
sometimes  finely- coloured  leaves,  and 
modest  but  inconspicuous  flowers.  Of 
little  value  for  their  flowers,  one  or  two 
kinds  give  pretty  effects  of  foliage  either 
asedgmgs  to  or  beneath  groups  of  shrubs  ; 
the  best  are  also  worth  growing  for  their 
leaves  for  cutting  for  the  house  in  winter, 
lasting  as  they  do  fresh  for  weeks  in  winter, 
the  foliage  being  good  in  form  as  well  as 
colour.  Among  the  best  are  H.  hispida 
{Richardsoni),  nmericana,  pubescens,  and 
sanguinea,  the  last  the  only  one  with  any 
showy  bloom.  They  arc  North  American 
plants,  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  ordinar)' 
soil;    Division.    Saxifrage  order. 

HIBISCUS  {Rose  Malfo^).~S\>mhhy 
and  herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals. 
They  are  numerous  in  hothouses,  but  few- 


are  suited  for  the  flower-garden.  The 
splendid  hardy  Rose  Mallowsof  the  woods 
and  swamps  of  N.  America  will  hve  with 
us,  but  our  climate  is  not  warm  enough 
for  ihem,  though  it  would  be  well  to  try 
tufts  of  them  in  warm  sunny  places  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England,  in  deep,  moist 
soil.  They  have  splendid  crimson  or  rosy 
(lowers,  as  large  as  saucers,  and  are  from 
4  to  7  ft.  high.  The  finest  are  //.  Mes- 
cAeulos,  H.  palustris,  H.  grandiflorus, 
and  H.  coccineus.  They  seldom  bloom 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  as  they 
flower  late  in  the  season.  There  are  two 
or  three  annual  kinds,  the  finest  being 


Venice  MiJlov.  (Hilriseus  TrLonum). 

//.  MiiniAot,  which  forms  liand sonic 
pyramids  4  to  6  ft.  high,  the  flowers  being 
3  or  4  in.  across,  and  pale  yellow  with 
a  dark  centre,  fi.  Manihot  should  t>e 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  sown  In 
heat  in  February,  and  in  May  planted  out 
in  good  deep  soil.  H.  afrieanus  is  a 
hardy  annual  with  showy  pale  yellow 
flowers  that  only  open  in  fine  weather. 
In  light  soil  It  usually  soivs  itself 
H.  Trionum  appears  to  be  extremely 
variable,  and  has  long  been  cultivated 
in  gardens.  It  is  widely  scattered  over 
alt  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
and  is  usually  described  ; 


found  in  several  places  in  China,  and  is  a 

very    common    weed    in    waste    garden 

ground  and  rich  damp  soil  throughout 

I  the  Cape  Colony,  and  has  given  rise  to 

almost   innumerable   varieties,   a   few    of 

vviiich  are  so  distinct  as  to  have  at  one 

time  been  considered  species.     The  great 

objection  to  the  type  is  the  short-lived 

I   flowers,  which  Gerard  says  open  at  eight 

in  the  morning  and  close  at  nine,  and 

'  which  supposed  fact    gave  rise    to  the 

I  curious  appellations,  "  Flower  of  an  hour.'" 
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"  Good  night  ai 


"  Good  night  a 


In  a  fine  form,  figured  in  Tke  Garden, 
this  objection  is  quite  done  away  with, 
the  flowers  opening  In  the  morning,  and, 
on  bright  days,  remaining  so  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Individual  flowers  do  net 
last  very  long,  but  there 


and  beautiful.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  \ 
one  usually  grown,  seeds  as  freely,  and 
much  more  striking,  especially  in  bold 
clumps.  Simply  scatter  the  seeds  in  the 
open  on  the  spots  where  they  are  intended 
to  grow,  thinnrag,  where  too  close  together, 
to  6  in.  or  i  ft.  apart,  and  leaving  the  sun, 
etc.,  10  do  the  rest.  It  will  even  sow  it- 
self, the  seeds  coming  up  in  plenty  the 
following  spring  if  the  wmter  has 
not  been  too  severe,  but  sowings  should 
be  made  ai  different  times  to  ensure 
bloom    all    through    the 


H.  Syxiacns  {Syrian  MMoxu^  Rose  of 
S/utron).  —  A    beautiful  shrub,    bearing 
showy  blossoms  in  late   summer  and   in   , 
autumn.     It  is  a  very  old  fa\'Ourite,  and  , 
in  good  moist  soils  it  rises  8  and  e\'en 
10  ft.  high.    The  wild  form  has  bluish- 
purple  flowers  with  crimson  centres,  but   . 
now  there  are  forms  representing  every 
tint  from  white  {totus  alius)  to  crimson 
and  purple,  while  the  blooms  of  one  sort   . 
{Celetfe)  are  almost  blue.    There  are  also  ■ 
double   flowers   of  varied   colours.     The   ^ 
best  kinds,  single  and  double,  are  tolus 
tilius,     CeUsle,    VioUi   Clair,    Leopoldi,  ' 
hieolor,    roseus   pleiius.    Pompon    rouge, 
enrneopUnus,    Due    <ie    Brabant,    aldus  ■ 
plenus,  puniceus  pUnus,  and  anemona-  ' 

In    the   South    German   gardens    this 
shrub  assumes  a  larger  growth,  and  bears 
much    larger  flowers,  than    in    England. 
The    usual     form     has 
flowers  not    so  attrac- 
tive in  colour  as  some 
of     the     newer     forms 
raised  from  seed  main- 
ly in  France,  and  there 
■  are  some  double  kinds 
■\  poor  in  colour  and  ef- 
^  iect.     The    pure    white   j 
kind  {tolus  albus)  and  a   I 
few  others  lead  to  the 
hope  that  it  is  a  plant  ! 
capableof  real  improve-   I 
HiblKuf  (yriicui.    ment    through     raising   i 
seedling     forms,     and  '> 
perpetuating    the    best  of   ihem.      Our  \ 
experience    of   this    shrub    in    our   own 
islands  is  that  it  is  best  on  free  and  warm  | 
soils  :  not  too  dry.     Where  it  thrives  it  is   1 


well  worth  more  attention  than  is  usually 
the  fate  of  flowering  trees  in  the  British 
shrubbery  ;  all  the  more  so  now  that  we 
are  getting  \'arieties  of  good  colour— like 
the  pure  white  one  nsmed  above,  and 
Celeste. 

HIEBACIUU  (A'da/Xwc^rf).— Peren- 
nial herbs  with  yellow  flowers,  very  numer- 
ous, and  often  beautiful  in  nature,  but  not 
much  grown  in  gardens.  Among  the  best 
are  aurantiacum  with  orange  flowers,  a 
good  plant,  but  apt  to  spread  too  much  in 
the  garden  ;  ana  villosum,  the  Shaggy 
Hawkweed,  a  handsome  plant  with  silvery 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers.  Free  in 
ordinary  soil.    Borders.    Division. 

BIFP00REFI8  C0M08A  {Horse- 
shoe VelchX^K  small  prostrate  British 
plant,  with  pretty  little  deep-yellow 
flowers,  in  coronillu-like  crowns,  the  upper 
petal  faintly  veined  with  brown,  the 
pinnate  leaves  small  and  leaflets  smooth. 
It  is  a  capital  little  plant  for  the  upper 
ledges  of  rocks  in  dry  positions,  as  in  such 
places  the  shoots  will  fall  down  some  18 
or  20  inches  ;  it  is  easily  raised  from 
seed ;  partial  lo  chalky  soils  ;  and  is 
rather  common  in  the  South  of  England, 
but  not  a  native  of  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

HIPF0FH2  {Sea  Buckthorn).— H. 
rkamnoides  is  a  beautiful  seashore  native 


shrub,  happy  in  any  free  soil.  The  best 
position  for  it  is  a  rather  damp  spot  near 
a  running  stream,  where  the  subsoil  is 
always  moist.  It  forms,  when  wild,  a 
straggling  bush,  8  or  10  ft.  high.  In 
gardens  it  grows  taller.  The  Sea  Buck- 
thorn has  silvery-looking  Willow-like 
leaves  and  bears  a  profusion  of  orange 
berries.  Apart  from  the  brilliantly 
coloured  fruit,  the  jilvery  effect  of  the 
leaves  is  good  where  the  bush  thrives. 
There  are  oiherkinds,  H  fasdculata  and 
K   R 
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H.  salicifolia,   natives  of  Indian   moun-   i 
tains,  bui  they  are  so  far  rare  in  gardens. 
HOLB{ELLIA.—-V./a/«/fl/«.isa  beau- 
tiful evergreen  climbing  shrub  from   the 
Himalayas,  hardy  against  walls  in  the  ; 
souihern  and  the  wami  districis.    The 
foliage  is  thick  with  three  or  fi^'c  leaflets  of 
a  deep  shining  green.     The  flowers  are  a   | 
deJiciouslyfragrantduUpurphsh  green, but  i 
it  does  not  bloom  so  freely  out  of  doors  as  in   | 
acoolconsen'atory.  As  ilisof  tallgrowtn,   | 
it  must  be  planted  against  a  high  wall,  | 
such  as  that  of  a  house  or  stable.     It  is   | 
known  also  as  Stauntonia  lalifoliii.     The 
variety  aagusUfoUa  has  smaller  and  more 
numerous  leaflets. 

HOBDEUll— Grasses,  of  which  ihe 
Barley  is  the  nwst  familiar  type,  few  of 
ornamental  value  except  H.  juMum 
(Squirrel -tail  Grass),  which  has  long 
feathery  spikes.  It  grows  in  any  soil  in 
open  places,  is  easily  raised  as  an 
annual,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
dwarfer  Grasses.  Sow  in  autumn  or 
spring. 

HOBUmUU  FTBENAICUH.  — A 
Pyrenean  plant,  forming  dense  tufts  of 
foliage  and  having  purplish-blue  flowers, 
in  spikes  about  9  inches  high,  which 
appear  in  July  or  August.  It  is  hardyand 
of  easy  culture,  but  is  not  a  plant  of  much 
effect  from  a  garden  point  of  view. 

ROTEUL—//.  Jafiouua  is  a  fine  tufted 
herbaceous  plant  1  ft.  to  16  in.  high,  with 
silverj|-white  flowers  early  in  summer  in 
a  panicled  cluster.  In  a  rich  soil  it  is 
excellent  for  a  shady  border.  Strong 
clumps  planted  in  autumn  will  flower  in 
the  following  spring.  Where  there  are 
forced  plants  to  spare  they  may  be  planted 
out  when  they  have  done  blooming,  but 
will  not  make  much  show  in  the  following 
season.  Much  used  indoors  ;  is  seldom 
good  in  the  open  garden,  partly  because 
it  does  badly  in  heavy  and  poor  soils. 
Where  it  thrives  and  flowers  well  il  would 
be  a  graceful  aid  in  the  varied  flower- 
garden.  Increased  by  division  in  autumn. 
Japan.  Syns.,  S/iircea  japonica,  Aslilbc 
bartala. 

HOTTOHIAC  Water  VioUfj.—H.palus- 
tris  is  a  pretty  British  water-plant,  which, 
however,  thrives  better  on  soft  mud-banks 
than  when  submerged.  The  deep-cut 
leaves  form  a  dwarf  deep-green  tuft  o\'er 
the  mud,  and  from  this  tuft  arise  stems 
bearing  at  internals  whorls  of  handsome 
pale  lilac  or  pink  flowers.  As  water  and 
Bog  may  be  associated  with  the  rock- 
garden,  this  plant  may  with  advantage 
be  grown  al  its  margin  in  the  water  or 
on  a  bank  of  wet  soil.  It  grows  from 
9    in.   to    2     ft.    high,    flowers    in    early 


1  is  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

HOUSTONIA  {Binds).— A  very  pretty 
little  American  plant,  H.  ccerulea  forming 
small,  dense  cushion-like  tufts,  and  from 
late  spring  to  autumn  bearing  crowds  of 


tiny  slender  stems,  about  3  in.  high.  The 
flowers  are  pale  blue,  changing  to  white. 
There  is  also  a  white  variety.  It  succeeds 
best  in  peaty  or  sandy  soil,  in  sheltered 
shady  nooks  on  well-drained  parts  of  the 
rock.garden.  As  it  sometimes  perishes 
in  winter,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  resene 
plants  in  pots.  Propagated  by  careful 
division  in  spring,  or  by  seed.  jf.  serpy-l- 
lifoli.i  and  H.  purpurea  are  allied  species 
and  alike  in  stature  and  wants. 

HUMEA.— A  very  graceful  half-hardy 
biennial,  3  to  8  ft.  high,  H.  elegnas  having 
large  lea\es  with  a  strong  balsamic  odour, 
and  forming,  when  in  flower,  an  elegant 
featheiy  pyramid  of  reddish-brown  blos- 
soms. It  is  highly  ornamental  as  a 
back  line  to  a  long  border,  as  a  single 
specimen  to  let  into  the  lawn,  as  the 
centre  of  a  bed  or  vase,  or  in  masses 
with  other  elegant  foliage  plants.  Ex- 
cellent effects  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining it  in  masses  or  groups  with  other 
good  plants.  Forcutting,  itslight  feathers' 
sprays  are  useful.  The  proper  time  to 
sow  seed  is  July  or  August,  as  plants 
do  not  bloom  the  first  year,  and,  if  raised 
before  those  months,  get  too  large  to 
winter     conveniently,     often     becoming 
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leafless    below,    and    the    nakedness  of  | 
stem    detracts    from  their  beauty.      To 
prevent   this,  they  should    be  well    fed  \ 
during  winter  wilh  weak  liquid  manure, 
and   be  shifted  into  larger  pots  early  in    ; 
spring.      Rich  soil  should  be  used,  as   i 
they  can  only  be  kept  healthy  by  good  | 
feeding.      When    planting    ihem  out  in 
beds,  which  may  be  done  by  the  lirst 
week  in  June,  put  under  each  a  spadeful 
of  rotten  manure  and  mix  it  up  with  the 
soil.    As  ihe  plants,  when  large,  hold  a 
good  deal  of  wind,  they  must  be  securely 
staked  to   prevent  their  being  damaged. 
Composita.     Australia. 

HtraULUS     {Common     Hop).  —  H. 
liipttlus,  a  well-known  vigorous  twining 


HUTCHIHSIA.— A  neat  little  alpine 
plant,  H.  alpina  having  shining  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  in  clusters  about  I  in.  hi^h, 
quite  free  in  sandy  soil,  and  easily 
increased  by  division  or  seeds.  In  an 
open  spot,  either  in  the  rock-garden  or  in 
good  free  border  soil,  it  becomes  a  mass 
of  white  flowers.  Its  proper  home  is  the 
rock-rarden,  though  in  borders  of  dwarf 
and  Choice  hardy  plants  it  may  be  grown 
with  success.  Central  and  5.  Europe. 
Crucifira. 

HTAOINTHUS  {Hyacinth).  —  The 
familiar  garden  Hyacinth  is  not  generally 
included  among  hardy  plants,  though  it 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  when  treated  as 
it   should  be.  is  most  important.      The 


admirable  for  bowers,  especi- 

^gelation  that  disappears 


perennial,  i 
ally  nhen 

winter  is  desired  ;  and  will 
in  almost  any  soil,  among  shrubs  or  hedge- 
row's. A  slender  plant  climbing  up  an 
Apple  or  other  fruit  tree,  near  the  mixed 
border,  looks  well.  Division.  H.  japoni- 
cus,  an  annual  plant  of  merit,  quick 
growth,  and  graceful  festooning  habit. 

'SUWXWJLSmA.—H./umaria-folia 
is  an  erect  perennial,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  with 
glaucous  foliage,  like  some  of  the  Fumi- 
tories. Its  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  of 
a  rich  orange,  and  in  form  are  like  Esch- 
scholtzia  catifomica.  They  continue  long 
in  perfection.  Being  a  native  of  Mexico, 
it  is  rather  tender,  and  not  satisfactory  for 
open-air  culture.     Poppy  family. 


I  parent  of  all  the  varieties  is  H.  oricfil- 
1   aiis ;    this   is    as    hardy   as   a    Daffodil, 
and  its  varieties  are  scarcely  less  hardy. 
.  Hyacinths   in   the    open    air    are  gene- 
I   rally  the  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  the  forced 
'  bulbs  of  preceding  years,  but  even  these 
I   create   a  good    display  in   suitable  posi- 
tions.    To   have   a   fine  bloom   of  Hya- 
cinths  in   the    open   air,   however,    it   is 
essential  that  the  bulbs  should  be  good 
I  and  sound,  and  due  regard  paid  to  assort- 
j   ment  of  colour,  as  tints  massed  by  them- 
I  selves  are  far  more  elTeaive  than  a  con- 
'   fusion  of  various  colours.     Now  that  bulbs 
I   may  be  obtained  cheap  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty.   The  hyacinth  will  grow  weil   in 
!  any  good  garden  soil,  but  a  light  rich  soil 
,  suits   it    Mst,  and  the  bed    should    be 
R  R  2 
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effecttially  drained,  for  though  the  pkni  | 
loves  moisture,  it  cannot  stand  in  a  bog 
during   the    winter.       It   is   advisable   lo 
plant  early  and  deep.     If  a  rich  eDect  is 
required,  the  bulbs  should  be  6  in.  apart, 
but   a   good   effect   may  be  produced  by   i 
planting  them  9  in.  or  even  more  apart.   ' 
The  time  of  blooming  may  to  some  extent 
be  influenced  by  the  time  and  manner  of  ' 
planting,  but  no  rules  can  be  given  to  suit 
particular  cases.     Late  planting  and  deep 
planting  both  tend  to  defer  the  bloom,  ' 
but  make   no  great  difference,  and  as  a 
rule  late  bloom  is  to  be  preferred,  being   ■ 
less    liable   to    injury   from    frost.      The 
shallowest    planting     should     ensure     a   ' 
depth  of  3  m.  of  earth  above  the  crown 
of   the    bulb,  but,    generally    speaking,  | 
ihey  will  flower  better,  be  a  few  days  | 
later,    and     form    stronger    bulbs     after   1 
flowering,  if  there  is  fully  6  in.  of  earth 
over  the  crowns.     No  protection  is  better   ; 
than  dry  litter,  but  a  thin  coat  of  half-   , 
rotten  manure  spread  over  the  bed  is  safer   I 
if  severe  frosts  are  likely  to  come  at  any  . 
time  before  the  growth  has  fairly  pushed 
through.      The   bulbs    need    no    further   , 
attention  until  the  flower-stems  are  much   , 
advanced,    unless    very    severe    weather   ^ 

calico  should  be  thrown  over  them. 
Waterproof  calico  is  also  useful  in  very 
wet  weather,  as  too  much  water,  especially 

when  iced  by  February  frosts  and  March  1 

winds,  is  by  no  means  good  for  Hyacinths,  i 

which  »-ill  thrive  all  the  better  for  a  water-  ' 
proof  covering.     Hyacinths  in  the  open 

air  seldom  require  artificial  watering,  the  < 
natural   moisture    of    the    soil    and    the 

strength  of  the  manure  mixed  with  it  | 

being  sufficient.    When  grown  in  beds  I 

they  do  not  require  sticks  or  ties  ;  simply  | 

proper  planting.-     After   blooming,    the  I 

bulbs,  ifinlended  to  flower  again,  must  bt  | 

left  undisturbed  until  the  leaves  wither  or  1 
die.    The  bulbs  should  then  be  taken  up, 

dried  in  a  stack  for  a  week  or  two,  and  : 

finally  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  I 

the  dry  leaves  being  pulled  off.    Offsets  , 

should  also  be  removed  from  the  bulbs,  | 

and  stored  in  dry  sand  or  earth  till  the  1 
next  planting  time.     Some  take  up   the 

bulbs  every  year,  but  we  have  seen  hand-  | 

some  beds   that  were  not  disturbed   for  I 

several  years.    Offsets,  carefully  cultivated  I 

in  rich  light  soil  for  two  or  three  years,  ] 

will  produce  many  flowering  bulbs,  but,  ■ 

as   a   rule,  imported   ones  are   stronger.  ! 

However  carefully  cultivated  in  England,  ' 
they  seldom  flower  again  so  well  as  m  the 
first  season,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  throw 
them  away,  as  many  people  do.  Selections 
for  bedding  in  distinct  colours  of  red, 


yellow,  white,   blue,  or  mixed  are   lo   be 
boi^ht  cheap. 

H.  aznrens.^One  of  the  earliest  as  well 
as  the  most  charming  of  our  early  spring 
flowers.  Indeed,  one  of  its  chief  charms 
lies  in  the  fact  of  its  producing  its  numerous 
dense  heads  of  pretty  azure  blooms  long 
before  we  have  ceased  to  expect  falls  of 
snow.  Many  a  time  liaie  I  gone  in  quest 
of  flowers  when  the  ground  was  white  with 
its  winter  covering  and  have  only  been 
able  to  obtain  flowers  of  this  and  some 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses.  In  the  case  of 
.1  dwarf  bulb  of  this  kind  flowering  so 
early  a  handlight  or  bell-glass  is  simply 
placed  over  the  clump  on  the  approach  of 
a  storm,  taking  the  cover  off  when  all 
danger  is  past.  The  flowers  stand  any 
amount  of  frost  without  injury,  and  it  is 
only  the  chance  of  their  bemg  broken 
with  snow  that  renders  a  covering  neces- 
sary, ff.  asureus  is  one  of  those  half-way 
types  that  one  finds  so  often  in  the  Lily 
order.  It  has  the  habit,  appearance,  and 
many  of  the  characters  of  a  Muscari,  with 
the  campanulate  flowers  of  a  Hyacinth, 
It  was  first  brought  to  the  Vienna  Botanic 
Garden  by  Kotschy  in  1856,  and  it  was 
some  years  after  before  it  was  in  cultiva- 
tion in  England.  The  bulb  is  whitish, 
round,  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  produc- 
ing in  great  abundance  stolons  or  bulbils 
from  the  base ;  the  leaves,  in  number 
from  six  to  eight  to  a  buib,  are  broad,  strap- 
shaped,  glaucous,  and  deeply  channelled  ; 
the  flower-heads  dense,  conical,  upper 
flowers  sky-blue,  campanulate,  the  tower 


deep  azure  blue,  and  larger  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  Grape  Hyacinth.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  rock-garden,  and 
even  in  situations  where  it  gets  densely 
shaded  by  overhanging  plants, 
H.     amflthyBtinos      though     nearly 
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related  lo  H.  asureus,  is  quite  different, 
and  flowers  a  month  later  and  at  a  time 
when  (here  is  a  dearth  of  flowers  of  this  , 
description  in  the  hardy  bulb-garden.     It 
is  one  of  the  very  old  plants,  and  although  I 
cultivated  by  Miller  as  early  as  1759,  it  1 
was  until  recently  a  scarce  plant.    The  t 
great  mistake  with  a  bulb  like  this  is  to  I 
have  two  or  three  or  even  a  doien  in  a  \ 
clump.     Instead  of  the  dozen  it  should  be 
grown  by  the  hundred,  and  no  prettier 
sight  can  well  be  imagined  than  a  large 
sheet  of  this  graceful  Hyacinth,  with  its 
loose  racemes  of  vivid  amethyst  flowers. 
Its  pleasing  flowers  are  produced  in  May 
and  June,  when  there  is  little  chance  of 
their  being  disligured  by  frosts.    Spain 
and  Italy.— D.  K. 

H.  candicana.    See  Galtonia. 

HTDRAiraEA.— Handsome  flowering 
:>hriibs,  some  well  known  in  gardens, 
others  neglected.  In  warm  districts  and 
on  good  warm  soils  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  grow  many  of  the  rarer 
and  tiner  forms  of  the  common  Hydrangea, 
which  always  flowers  best  in  seashore 
districts  where  its  shoots  are  not  cut 
down  by  frost  or  by  the  knife  every  winter. 

H.  Horteiwia.— The  common  Hydran- 
gea {H.  Hortensid),  from  China,  may  be 
grown  well  out-of-doors,  but  is  not 
always  satisfactory  in  the  midlands  and 
the  north,  being  liable  to  injury  in  winter. 
It  likes  a  sheltered  yet  sunny  spot  and  ! 
good  soil.  In  order  to  get  good  heads  of 
bloom,  the  Hydrangea  must  be  pruned  so  ; 
as  to  induce  the  growth  of  strong  shoots.  ' 
In  favoured  spots  it  reaches  a  height  of 
6  ft.,  and  as  much  through,  making  a 
beautiful  object  on  a  lawn  or  in  the 
shrubbery  margin.  From  lime  to  time, 
and  especially  in  recent  years,  otlier  forms 
have  been  introduced  and  described,  some 
of  them  as  distinct  species.  Ur.  Maxi- 
mowici,  who  has  had  oppiort unities  of 
studying  them  in  European  and  Japan- 
ese gardens,  and  also  in  a  wild  stale, 
arranges  the  following  forms  under  H.  > 
Horhnsui  ;—  j 

^•i,   H.    Hortenaia  acuminata.  ~  A 
much -branched  shrub,  2   to  5    ft.    high  ; 
flowers    blue.      It    sports    according    10   1 
locality,    and     Maximowici    enumerates 
four  such  sports,  viz.;   In  open  places  ana   I 
in  a  rich  soil  it  is  stouter,  with  erect  thick   ' 
branches,  large,  broad,  Arm  leaves,  and 
larger    flowers    with    somewhat    fleshy 
sepals;  under  cultivation  it  becomes  more 
showy,   passing    into    H.     Belsonii.      In   ; 
woods  and  on  the  shady  banks  of  rivers  , 
it  grows  taller  with  slender  stems,  pointed   ! 
leaves,  and  much  smaller  tlowers.     In  a   \ 
ver>'  fertile  soil,  a  stout  plant  with  toothed 


sepals  in  the  barren  flowers,  which  are 
commonly  of  a  blue  colour.  This  is  the 
true  H.  Buergeridl  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's 
Flora  Japonica,  and  the  H.  japonioi 
CiErulcsccns  of  Regel.  Sometimes  it 
produces  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  then  it  is  the  H.  roseo-alba,  as  figured 
in  the  Flore  des  Serres.  These  varia- 
tions are  all  beautiful,  but  perhaps  not 

(1^)  H.  Hortensia  Japonica — This  is 
the  .tf.^VyVwjVd  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's 
Flora   Jitpomca,   and    the    H.   japonkii 


n  yd  range  3  qucrcifolm. 

macrosepalii  of  Kegel's  Garlen/lora. 
It  is  exactly  like  acuminata,  save  that  the 
flowers  are  tinged  with  red,  and  the 
sepals  of  the  barren  flowers  arc  elegantly 
toothed. 

{c)  H.  Hortamia  Balzonij.  ~  A 
short  stout  plant,  with  beautiful  flowers, 
the  inner  sterile  ones  being  of  an  indi^'^o- 
blue,  and  the  enlar^'ed  sterile  ones  white. 
or  only  slightly  tinged  with  blue,  and 
having  entire  sepals.  There  is  a  sport  of 
this  in  which  the  leaves  are  elegant  1)' 
variegated  with  white.  This  was  raiscil 
by  Messrs.  RoveUi,  of  Pallanza. 

{d)  H.  Hortensia  Otoksa.  —  I'his 
has  all  the  flowers  sterile  and  enlarged. 
A  very  handsome  variety  with  rich  dark 
green  leaves  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and 
large  hemispherical  heads  of  pale  pink  or 
flesh-coloured  flowers,  very  fine  when  well 
grown. 

(f)  H.  Hortanaia  communis.  —  This 
is  the  old  variety  with  rose-pink  flowers, 
commonly  cultivated  in  European  gardens. 
It  differs  from  the  last  in  being  perfectly 
glabrous  in  its  longer,  less- rounded 
lea*es,      and     in      its      deeper-coloured 

{/)  H.  Hortensia  Axisia.  —  This  is 

not  in  cultivation,  but  it  ditTers  remark- 
ably from  all  of  the  preceding  varieties  in 
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ihe  sterile  flowers,  which  have  a  very  long, 
slender  calyx  lube. 

ig)  H.  Hortanaia  steUata.  —  The 
chief  characier  of  this  variety  is  in  the 
flowers,  which  are  all  sterile  and  double. 
The  variety  in  cultivation  has  pink  t^owers, 
but  they  are  described  as  being  either 
pale  blue  or  rose,  finally  changing  to 
a   greenish    colour,  and    distinctly    net- 

The  white  variety  Thomas  Hogg  is  a 
\ery  fine  one,  now  widely  cultivated. 
Most  of  the  above-named  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  who  have  soil  and  climate 
suited  to  these  shrubs. 

H.  panicnlata  {Plumed  Hydrangea). 
—\  shrub  or  small  tree.  According 
to  Maximowicz,  the  only  Japanese 
Hydrangea  which  becomes  a  tree.  It 
grows   as   much   as   25   ft.   high,  with  a 
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dense  rounded  head 
trunk  6  in.  in  diamet 
commonly  forms  a  shrub  a  few  feet  high, 
bearing  enormous  panicles  of  flower. 
With  the  exception  of  H.  Horlensia,  it 
is  Ihe  commonest  species  in  Japan, 
growing  throtighout  that  country  both  in 
the  mountains  and  the  plains,  being  more 
abundant  in  the  northern  parts,  and  it  is 
said  to  vary  very  much.  It  is  commonly 
cultivated  by  the  Japanese.  The  massive 
clusters  of  pure  white  blossoms,  terminat- 
ing every    shoot    in    autumn,  are    very 


I  beautiful,  and  there  are  few  finer  a 

I  effects  than  a  well-flowered  mass  of  this 

'  shrub.     It  must  have  a  good  soil,  and  be 

'   well  mulched  with  manure  in  winter.     To 

encourage  the  new  growth  the  old  and 

J  useless  shoots  must  be  cut  away.     It  is 

from   3   to   4   ft.   high,   and   spreads    its 

branches   gracefully  and   widely    on    all 

i  sides.    The  clusters  are  often  i  ft.  long 

;   and   half  as   much    in    diameter,  but   to 

,   get     such     flowefs     we     must     cultivate 

j  well  and  prune  the  shrubs  hard  down  in 

H.  hirta  {Nettle-lettvtd  /f.)~A  dwarf 
]  shrub,  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with  slender  hairy 
branches  and  Nettle-like  leaves.  The 
'  leaves  and  branches  become  nearly  or 
I  quite  glabrous  with  age.  This,  although 
I  not  a  showy  species,  seems  to  be  a  pretty, 
.  compact  dwarf  shrub,  with  numerous 
I  clusters  of  white  flowers.  A  native  of  the 
;  mountains  of  Japan. 

H.  TiraiS  {Changing  H.)—1)\\%  is  a 

I  remarkable  and  elegant  shrub,  varying  in 

I  height  from  2  to  6  ft.    The  branches. 

.   straight,  slender,   and   polished,   bearing 

small,  thin,  dee  ply -toothed   leaves,  2   to 

3   in.   long,   yellowish -green    above,   and 

pale    beneath,    with     small     clusters    of 

flowers,     some    of    which    are     sterile. 

Ahogether  this  is  a  pretty  little  shrub, 

and  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  has 

not  been  introduced,  as  it  is  common  in 

the      neighbourhood     of     Nagasaki      in 

Japan. 

H.  chiaonsiB  {Fortunes  iV.)  — Near 
the  last,  but  of  more  robust  habit,  with 
leaves  3  to  j  in.  long,  and  with  cymes  of 
flowers  much  larger.  It  difTers  from  H. 
virens  in  the  leaves  being  green  on  both 
sides,  and  in  the  enlarged  sepals  being 
nearly  equal  in  siie,  much  thicker,  in  fact 
almost  fleshy  in  substance,  and  remaining 
on  the  branches  until  the  fruit  of  the 
fertile  flowers  is  ripe.  This  species 
was   collected    by    Mr.    Fortune    in     N. 

H.  Thnnbergi— A  small  shrub  with 
slender  branches,  small  leaves,  and  small 
cymes  of  flowers.  A  few  only  of  the  outer- 
most ones  are  sterile,  and  these  are  not 
more  than  i  in.  in  diameter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cardtner^  Chronicle,  .Messrs, 
Cripps,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  flowered  this 
species  in  June  1870.  They  describe  it  as 
hardy,  though  not  so  showy  as  some  of 
the  varieties  of  /f.  paniculala  and  H. 
fforlensia.  The  sterile  flowers  are  of 
a  delicate  Peach -blossom  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Sikok  and 
Nippon,  Japan. 

K  aaercifolia  {Oak-le<n-ed  A'.)— This 
is  a  fine  distinct  kind,  and  though  not 
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showy  like  Ihe  popular  kinds,  it  is  an 
excellent  shrub,  and  one  I  have  noticed 
growing  with  fine  vigour  in  sea-shore 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  good  deep 
colour  in  the  autumn,  and  the  (lowers  are 
beautiful,  while  old  plants  have  a  pictur- 
esque habit. 

The  whole  family  is  in  want  of  look- 
ing up  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers 
who  have  good  soil  and  other  favourable 
conditions.  Although  there  is  a  large 
range  of  land  in  Great  Britain  in  which 
Hydrangeas  seem  happy,  there  are  other 
inland  and  cold  districts  in  which  they 
make  poor  growth,  or  are  cut  down  so 
frequently  chat  experiments  come  to  little. 
1  made  a  trial  myself  on  a  cool  hill-side 
in  Sussex  without  getting  any  bloom  or  a 
healthy  growth  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
see.especially  in  the  South  of  England  and 
Ireland,  beautiful  results  in  warm  valleys 
and  on  sandy  and  alluvial  soils  even  from 
the  use  of  one  kind,  so  that  1  have  often 
thought  that  any  one  who  should  take  up 
the  Hydrangeas  in  earnest,  and  grow  ihem 
and  group  thcLn  well,  might  have  some 
very  interesting  results. 

HYDSOOHABIS  {Frog.bit).  -  H. 
Morsus-rana  is  a  prelly  native  water- 
plant,  having  floating  leaves  and  pretty 
white  flowers,  and  well  worth  introducing 
to  ponds.  Il  may  often  be  gathered  from 
pools  in  spring,  when  it  floats  after  being 
submerged  in  winter. 

HTDBOOOTTLE  (Penny  war/)-  — 
Small  creeping  plants,  usually  with  round 
leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers.  There 
are  several  kinds  grown,  their  main  use 
being  as  a  surface  growth  to  the  artificial 
bog.  The  best  are  H.  mosckatii  and 
microphylla,  two  New  Zealand  species, 
and  nitidula,  though  all  of  these  are 
somewhat  lender.  The  common  H. 
vulgaris  is  rather  too  rank  a  grower. 

HTUEHOFHTLLUH  {Filmy  Fern). 
— Although  these  tiny  Filmy  Ferns  are 
hardy  and  beautiful,  yet  the  conditions  for 
their  successful  culture  occur  so  seldom 
that  in  a  general  sense  they  cannot  be 
used  with  effect  in  the  open  air.  Still,  as 
they  grow  abundantly  wild  in  certain  hilly 
districts,  in  moist,  shady,  or  rocky  situa- 
tions, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  grown  in  some  places  in  the  west 
or  north,  or  in  hilly  districts. 

ETPBBIOUH  {St.  John's  Wort).  - 
For  the  most  part  shrubs  and  under- 
shrubs,  including  a  few  herbaceous  peren- 
nials and  annuals  ;  these  are  interesting, 
though  not  of  high  value  where  effect 
is  sought,  and  the  best  kinds  do  not  thrive 
in  the  colder  lands.  The  Rose  of  Sharon 
{H.  cnlycinum)  is  probably  the  most  fami- 


liar, and  there  areothershrubby  species  of 
some  beauty.  Some  of  the  perennials  are 
good  border  and  rock-garden  plants,  and 
the  best  of  these  is  H.  olympicum,  one  of 
the  largest  flowered  kinds,  though  not 
more  than  1  ft.  high.  It  is  known  by  its 
very  glaucous  foliage  and  erect  single 
stems,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  about  2 
in.  across.  It  forms  handsome  specimens 
that  flower  early,  and  its  value  as  a  choice 
border  plant  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 
It  may  be  propf^ated  easily  by  cuttings, 
which  should  be  put  in  when  the  shoots 
are  fully  ripened,  so  that  the  young  plants 
may  become  well  es tab h shed  before 
winter.  H.  elodes  is  a  pretty  native 
plant  suitable  for  the  banks  of  pools  and 
lakes.  H.  nummularium  and  huiitifusum, 
both  dwarf  trailers,  are  also  desirable  for 
the  rock-garden.  Owing  to  their  dwarf 
compact  growth,  several  of  the  shrubby 
species  are  well  suited  forthertKk-garden, 
Of  these,  the  best  are  H.  agyptiacum, 
bnUaricum,  empelrifolium,  Coris,  patulum, 
uralum,  and  ofilongi/oHum.  The  last  three 
are  larger  than  the  others,  but  as  they 
droop  they  have  a  good  effect  among 
the  boulders  of  a 
large     rock .  gar- 

I  den,  or  oil  banks. 
H.  Hookerianum, 
lrifiorum,aureum, 

I   orienlals    are    a- 

I  mong  the    kinds 

1  having    some 

1  beauty,    but     the 

I   species  from  war-         Hypidcum  mniuni. 

ours  are   apt   to  perish  in  hard  winters. 

H.  Moserianuin  is   a  handsome  hybrid 

kind  raised  in  France  and  well  worth  a 
I  place. 

H7I>0LEPI8  {New  Zealand  Bracken). 

—H.  millefolium  is  a  very  elegant  New 

Zealand  Fern,  with  a  stout  and  wide- 
'  spreading  rhizome,  from  which  arise  erect 
I   light  green  fronds,   1  to  ij  fi.  high,  very 

finely  cut.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about 

its  hardiness,  as  it  has  flourished  for  two 
I  or  three  years  in  a  Surrey  garden,  and  was 
I  also  quite  hardy  and  vigorous  in  Mr.  F. 
'  Lubbock's  garden  in  Kent.  It  thrives  in 
I  3  sheltered  nook  and  in  pealy  soil. 
I       HYPOXIS.  —  Low-growing        plants, 

mostly  natives  of  South  Africa.  They 
I   have   grassy   foliage  and  yellow  flowers, 

are  tender,  but  arc  sometimes  planted  out 
j  in  summer,  in  light,  sandy  soil,  in  warm 
'   borders.     The   kinds   grown   are   i^recla, 

elci;iins,  stellata,  and  villosa. 
itBEEIS  {Candytuft).  -Valuable  hardy 

perennials  and  annuals,  the  perennials 
,  somewhat  shrubby   and  evergreen,  and 
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precious  as  rock-garden,  border,  and 
margining  plants  :-- 

L  CorifoliA.— A  dwarf  kind  3  or  4  in. 
high,  and  coi'ered  wiih  small  white 
blooms  early  in  May,  Few  alpine  plants 
are  more  wonhy  of  general  culture  either 
in  the  rock-garden  or  the  mixed  border — 
for  the  front  of  which  it  is  well  suited. 
Easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings, 
and  thriving  in  any  soil.    Sicily. 

I.  corresfolia  is  known  by  its  large 
leaves,  its  compact  heads  of  large  white 
flowers,  by  flowering  later  than  other 
common  white  kinds,  and  both  the  flowers 
and  the  corymb  are  larger  than  in  the 
other  species,  coming  into  beauty  about 
the  end  of  May  when  the  other  kinds 
are  fading.  It  is  excellent  for  the  rock- 
garden,  the  mixed  border,  and  is  well 
suited  for  the  margins  of  beds  of  shrubs. 
Said  to  be  a  hybrid.  Increased  by  cut- 
tings, not  coming  true  from  seed. 

L  pbraltaiica,  a  beautiful  plant,  larger 


n  all  it 


veined  with  rose  in  early  summer.  It  does 
not  possess  the  vigour  of  the  other  ever- 
green Iberises,  but  it  is  fitted  for  grouping 
with  dwarf  alpine  flowers  on  warm  parts 


A^th 


flowers  of  deUcate  lilac  in  low  close  heads. 


in  springand  early  summer.  Its  hardiness 
is  doubtful,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be 
planted  on  sunny  spots  in  the  rock-garden 
or  on  banks  in  light  soil,  and  wintered 
in  frames.  Increased  by  cuttings,  as  it 
rarely    produces    seeds    in  our    climate. 

I.  jncnnda,  distinct,  growing  about 
2j  in.  high,  the  leaves  small,  the  flowers, 
in    small  clusters,    flesh   colour,  preiiilv 


of  the  rock-garden  in  well-drained  sandy 
loam.    Syn.  I.  jElhiencnta. 

I.  petnM,  a  pretty  alpine  species,  3  in. 
high,  with  a  flat  cluster  of  while  flowers, 
relieved  in  the  centre  by  a  tinge  of  red, 
thrivingamongrock-planis  in  well-drained 
spots  with  plenty  of  moisture. 

L  Bemp«rfloreiu.— A  shrubby  plant, 
with  dense  corymbs  of  white  flowers, 
and  not  suited  for  border  culture,  though 
hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters  when 
grown  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  in 
a  very  sunny  comer  of  the  rock-garden. 
Under  those  favourable  conditions  it 
forms  a  pretty  everg:reen  bush  in  bloom 
nearly  all  the  year.  Mediterranean 
islands. 

L  semperrliwna.— The  commonest 
perennial  Candytuft,  half-shrubby,  dwarf, 
spreading,  evergreen,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
it  escapes  where  many  plants  are  destroyed 
by  cold;  and  in  April  and  May  its  neat 
tufts  of  dark  green  change  into  masses 
of  snowy  while.  Where  a  very  dwarf 
evergreen  edging  is  required  for  a 
shrubbery,  or  for  beds  of  shrubs,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  plants  known,  as  on 
any  soil  it  quickly  forms  spreading 
masses  almost  as  low  as  the  lawn-grass. 
It  should  be  exposed  10  the  sun  rather 
than  shaded.  Readily  increased  by  seeds 
or  cuttings.  Its  connnon  garden  name 
is  /.  siiralilis.  I.  Giirrcxiana  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation ;  in  fact,  it  and  several  other 
Iberises  prove,  when  grown  side  by  side. 
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to  be  very  slight  varieties  of  /.  semper- 
virens ;  it,  however,  seeds  more  abund- 
antly, and  is  less  spreading.  /.  superba^ 
another  variety,  is  of  good  bushy  habit, 
and  bears  many  large  dense  heads  of 
pure  white  flowers. 

I.  Tenoreana  is  a  dwarf  kind,  with  white 
flowers,  changing  to  purple.  It  has  not, 
however,  the  hardiness  of  the  white  kinds, 
and  perishes  on  heavy  soils  in  winter ;  on 
light  sandy  soils  in  the  rock-garden  it  is 
pretty.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  biennial.     S.  Italy. 

I.  ninbellata  {Annual  Candytuft).^ 
This  and  its  ally  (/.  coronaria)  are  the 
hardy  annual  Candytufts.  They  are 
varied  in  colour,  and  are  among  the 
most  useful  of  annual  flowers.  They 
may  be  sown  at  all  seasons,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  other  hardy  annuals, 
the  finest  flowers  are  from  autumn-sown 
plants,  which  flower  from  May  to  July. 
They  like  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  room 
to  flower  freely.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  diflering  both  in 
growth  and  colour.  What  are  known  as 
the  dwarf  or  nana  strain  are  neat  and 
dwarf  in  growth,  are  abundant  bloomers 
and  showy.  /.  umhellata  nana  rosea  and 
nlba  are  two  of  the  most  distinct,  being 
about  9  in.  high ;  the  dark  crimson, 
carmine,  lilac,  and  purple  sorts,  about 
I  ft.  high,  are  also  fine.  The  Rocket 
Cand>tuft  (/.  coronaria)  in  good  soil 
grows  12  to  16  in.  high,  with  pure  white 
flowers  in  long  dense  heads,  and  there 
is  a  dwarf  variety  of  it  {pumUa\  4  to  6  in. 
high,  forming  spreading  tufts  i  ft.  or 
more  across.  The  Giant  Snowflake  is 
also  an  excellent  variety.  These  Rocket 
Candytufts  require  the  same  treatment  as 
the  common  varieties. 

IDESIA. — /.  polycarpa  is  a  Japanese 
tree  of  recent  introduction,  growing  out  of 
doors  in  mild  districts  ;  but  we  have  no 
proof  of  its  hardiness  for  our  country 
generally.  It  has  large  leaves,  bright 
green  above,  and  whitish  beneath.  The 
flowers  form  long,  drooping,  branched 
racemes  and  are  fragrant.  The  colour  is 
not  brilliant,  but  their  effect,  combined 
with  the  red  leaf  stalks,  the  vaiying  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  their  drooping  habit  is 
good.  There  are  male  and  female  forms, 
and,  although  the  tree  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings,  it  is  better  raised  from  seed. 
There  is  a  crisp-leaved  form.  Syn. 
flacourtia, 

ILEX  {Holly),  —  Beautiful  evergreen 
shrubs  of  northern  temperate  countries, 
of  which  the  most  precious  is  our  own 
native  Holly,  Ilex  aquifoUum,  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 


this  plant,  whether  as  an  evergreen  tree, 
as  the  best  of  all  fence-shelters  for  our 
fields,  or  as  a  lovely  ornament  of  our 
gardens  ;    whether    grown    naturally    or 
clipped  as  it  must  be  to  form  fences; 
embracing  also  in  its  numerous  varieties 
the  most  enduring  of  variegated  shrubs 
known, — variegation  in  most  other  things 
being  mere  disease,  whereas  in  the  Holly 
it   is  quite    consistent    with    health  and 
beauty.      No  other  shrub  known   to  us 
may  be  so  often  used  with  good  effect 
near  the  house  and  garden,  and  it  will  be 
clear,  therefore,  how  much    one  should 
consider  the    common    Holly  in  all   its 
forms    and    ways.      Valuable    as    many 
varieties  are,  probably  none  are  quite  sa 
good  as  seedlings  of  the  common  kind. 
Good    seedling    plants    are    the    easiest 
to  transplant  and  establish.    The  art  of 
grafting — most  delusive  as  well  as  most 
curious    of    arts  —  should    be    carefully 
guarded     against    as    regards    Hollies. 
Hitherto  the  way  has  been  to  graft  the 
many  variegated  kinds  on  the  common 
Holly,  and  although  we  oflen  see  good 
results  in  that  way,  it  is  by  far  the  safer 
plan    to    insist    on    the    variegated   and 
curious   kinds   being  raised  from  layers 
or  cuttings.     Nurser>'men  are  very  apt, 
having  large  quantities  of  stocks  of  com- 
mon  things,    to    graft    indiscriminately ; 
and  though  time  seems  at  first    to  be 
gained  by  it,  it  is  dead  against  the  cul- 
tivator in  the  end  in  almost  every  case. 
It   will    perhaps    take    a    long    time    to 
recognise    the    immense    superiority    of 
own-root    plants,    but   if   purchasers  in- 
quire for  and  insist  upon  getting  them, 
it  will  very  much  hasten  progress.     My 
own  experience  is  that  old  plants  grafted 
are    extremely    difficult    to    move    with 
safety,  and,  generally.  Hollies  and  other 
trees  are  best  not  moved  when  old.     It  is 
an  expensive  and  troublesome  business, 
and    often    a    failure.       Young    healthy 
bushes,  seedling  or  layer,  will  in  a  few 
years    beat    old    g^rafted    trees, — that  at 
least  is  my  expenence.    Very  often  old 
specimens  from  the   nursery  live  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  their  appearance  is 
deplorable,  whereas  healthy   well-grown 
young  plants,  from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  when 
transplanted  in  May,  are  often  beautiful 
from  the  first.     No  doubt  healthy  seed- 
ling   plants    might    be    transplanted    at 
various  times,  but  experience  has  proved 
that  there  is  a  distinct  gain  in  transplant- 
ing Hollies  in  May ;  and  if  we  transplant 
them    carefully    at  that    time    we    shall 
probably  see  good   healthy  growth  the 
same  year. 
As  regards  the  uses  of  the  Holly,  they 
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are  so  many  in  the  garden  that  it  is 
difficult  tn-cn  to  ifcneiahse  them.  As 
sheher  in  bold  groups,  di\idmg  lines, 
hedges,  beantiliil  cfiects  of  fruit  in 
amunuLi  masses  of  eiergrcen  fohagc, 
bright  glistening  cokrar  from  variegated 
lands:  elegant  groups  of  the  roost 
beautiful  varieties, — every  kind  of  ddight- 
ful  use  may  be  found  for  them  in 
gardens. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  who  «as  a  very  keen  observer 
of  the  Holhr,  the  following  is  a  good 
sdection  of  varieties.  In  the  selection 
of  Hollies  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  variety  known  as  Scctica 
answers  best  of  any  f^ant  near  the  sea. 
The  \ariety  known  as  Hodginss  is  the 
most  free  in  growth  in  a  town  garden, 
being  less  affected  by  smoke  than  most 
others.  The  most  fruitlul  varieties  are 
catalogued  z&fctmina^^labra^  madtirensis^ 
baUatica^  luiea^  and  flava.  The  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  variegated 
kinds  are  Golden  Queen,  Silver  Queen, 
Painted  Lady,  Broad-leaved  Silver,  Gold 
Milkmaid,  WeUereriana^  and  argeniea 
ifutrginata.  The  following  classification  of 
Hollies  in  relation  to  their  several  char- 
acters will  be  useful  : — 

"  Male-flowerikg  Hollies.— C///- 
ata^  Heierophylla^  Latispina^  LaurifoUa^ 
TortuosAf  Gold  Tortuosa^  Beefit\  Coekiiy 
Gold  Cookii\  Cornuta^  Domngtonensis^ 
FeroXy  Feroxfol.  arg^  F'erox  aurea,  F'oxii^ 
FurcaiOy  Ovala^  Pida  marginafa.  Golden 
Queen,  Longifolia  aurea,  Longifolia 
argeniea^  Watereriana^  Gold  Few-spined, 
Silver  Queen,  Shepherdii. 

"  Female  -  flowering  Hollies. — 
Angusti/oliOj  Angusiifolia  aurea  penduliL, 
Angusitfolia  medio  picta  pendula,  Bai- 
earicay  Broad  leaf^  Dark  shoot^  Fisheriiy 
Flavo  fructo  aurea^  Fceminay  Golden 
Milkmaid,  Glabra^  Handswortkianay 
Silver  Handrworthianoy  Hiteropkylloy 
Hodginsiiy  Latifolia  argeniea,  Laltfolia 
aureay  Lutea^  Afadame  Brioly  MadeirensiSy 
Madeirensis  nigrescenSy  Madeirensis 
variegatay  Myrlifoliay  Milkmaid,  red 
berry ;  Milkmaid,  yellow  berrv' ;  Sloon- 
light.  Perry's  weeping,  PicUi  aureay 
PlatyphylltXy  ScoHcOy  Waiererianay  Weep- 
ing. 

"  Hermaphrodite-flowering  Hol- 

Ll  ES. — Shepherdiiy  Stnilhianay  Si !  ver 
Queen,  Heterophylla^  Hodginsiiy  Lauri- 
foliuy  HandsworlhianUy  LuteUy  Flava, 
Scoticay  Balearicay  Rotundifoliiu'^ 

By  fzx  the  best  of  all  knovvn  HoUies  is 
our  native  Holly,  but  there  are  other 
Japanese    and    American    kinds    worth 


growing,  such  as  lUx  c\ 

fine  /.  iati/oiiA.    This,  however,  requires 

our  most  temperate  districxs  to  thrive. 

niJGIUlC. — ^An  interesDi^liaJAhardy 
evergreen  shrub  6oai  the  Soodtem  Staxcs 
of  N.  America.  /.  Jlfiridamtam  bearis^ 
fragrant  flowers  of  a  deep  red,  like  ibotsc 
of  the  Carolina  .-Mlspioe.  /.  religin'swait^ 
also  known  as  /.  anisaiiam^  firom  Chissa 
and  Japan,  with  paie  vxUow  floweis.  is 
also  interestii^,  and  may  be  growna 
against  walls  or  as  boshes  in  waim 
places. 

mPATIEHB  Balsam\-^Tht  species 
of  Impatiens  that  thrivx-in  the  open  air  arc 
all  annual  and  hardy,  and  sow  themsetves 
freely  where  they  get  a  rhanre  The  bcsi 
are--the  common  /.  giamdMlifera^  idudi 
attains  a  height  of  4  to  6  fL,  and  bears 
numerous  flowers,  v:arying  in  ccrfoor  fitom 
white  to  rose.  It  will  soon  take  possesiaoa 
of  the  shrubbery  if  not  diecked ;  and  it  is 
seal  to  advantage  in  cottage  gardens. 
/.  limgiconut  is  beautifiil,  and  has  the 
same  habit  as  glandulifera^  but  the  lower 
part  of  its  helmet-shaped  flow^ers  is  bri^t 
yellow,  marked  by  transverse  lines  of  dark 
brown  ;  while  the  upper  part  is  rose  colotir. 
/.  RoyUi  is  much  dwarfer  than  the 
preceding,  and  has  blossoms  of  a  deep 
rose.  /.  crisiaia  has  light  rose-coloazed 
blossoms. 

L  ^**lf  *****  {G€irdtH  Balsam,  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and  makes  a  pretty 
display  in  warm  places.  The  plants 
should  be  raised  in  a  firame  and  trans- 
planted. Soil  which  is  too  rich  should  be 
avoided  ;  but  soil  manured  for  a  previous 
crop,  and  which  has  been  well  polverised 
by  forking,  gives  the  finest  flowers  and  a 
less  sappy  growth.  Colours  and  marking 
in  any  good  and  valued  strain  include  the 
following,  and  probably  a  few  others,  as 
some  sorts  sport  continually :  Pure  white, 
buff- white,  rosy-white,  lavender-white,  pale 
mauve,  peach,  pink,  carmine,  scarlet-cerise, 
crimson,  violet,  purple,  purple- white  blotch, 
scarlet- white  blotch,  and  others. 

mPERATA  aACaHAUFLORA.— 
A  hardy  Grass,  from  the  Amoor,  with 

I  graceful  foliage,  forming  a  tuft,  about  3  ft. 
high,  that  throws  up  numerous  flower- 

'  spikes,  about    5    ft.  in  height,  bearing 

silvery  plumes  of  flowers.    The  leaves 

are  of  a  lively  green,  with  a  broad  white 

stripe  down  the  mid-rib. 

INCABVILLEA  (Pekfj^nial  Trl  .m- 

'  PET  Flowers;. — ^Among  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  plants  of  recent 
introduction.  All  are  pereimials,  some- 
times with  a  fleshy  root  and  soft  tissues,  in 
others  woody  and  sub-shrubby  in  charac- 
ter.   Their  flowers  are  large,  handsome 
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and  trumpet-shaped  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
perennial  Bignonias.  They  thrive  best 
m  warm  soils,  deep  and  rich  to  favour 
their  strong  roots,  and  well  drained  to 
preserve  them  from  stagnant  moisture  in 
winter. 

/.  Beresifwski  (Beresowski's  Trumpet 
Flower). — This  plant  resembles  the  better 
known  /.  Delavayi^  nor  is  it  yet  clear  whether 
it  should  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  forms. 
It  has  the  same  fleshy  ap-root  and  pinnate 
foliage,  with  clusters  of  nine  or  ten  pur- 
plish crimson  flowers,  but  upon  stems  much 
shorter  than  in  M.  Delavay's  kind.  Western 
China. 

/.  Bonvaloti  (Bonvalot's  Trumpet 
Flower). — This  new  plant  from  the  same 
region  is  like  a  small  form  of  /.  conipacta^  with 
very  dwarf  growth,  short  leaves,  and  rather 
smaller  flowers  of  similar  colour. 

/.  compacta  (Dwarf  Trumpet  Flower). 
— This  is  a  shy  bloomer,  bearing  upon  short 
stalks,  hardly  rising  above  the  leaves,  clusters 
of  deep  pink  flowers,  funnel-shaped,  and  about 
2.\  inches  long.  It  is  found  in  forms  with 
^  stalks  of  various  lengths,  but  is  usually  of  com- 
pact habit. 

/.  Delavayi  (Dklavay*s  Trumpet 
Flower). — Vigorous  and  handsome  peren- 
nial, flowering  in  the  second  year  from  seed 
sown  in  April.  The  dark  green  leaves  vary  in 
length,  and  often  reach  2  feet  long,  and  are 
finely  cut,  fleshy,  and  of  a  peculiar  odour  when 
handled.  In  cold  districts  the  fleshy  root  may 
be  lifted  and  stored  like  a  Dahlia,  but  must  be 
covered  with  soil  and  not  allowed  to  dry. 
Well  planted,  the  tubers  gain  force  each 
season,  formine  at  last  masses  of  five  or  six 
flower-stems  of  about  a  yard  high,  with  ten  to 
fifteen  trumpet -shaped  flowers  in  a  cluster,  the 
lower  ones  drooping  loosely  from  the  central 
mass.  It  has  now  been  proved  hardy  in  so 
many  places  all  over  the  British  Isles  that 
there  is  small  risk  of  its  loss  save  in  very  cold 
and  wet  gardens,  while  it  is  so  easily  raised 
from  seed  that  it  can  now  be  planted  in  lx)ld 
masses. 

/.  grandiflora, — Of  this  the  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  /.  Delavayi,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  dwarfer,  with  shorter  leaves  and 
rounded  leaflets,  while  it  blooms  about  a  fort- 
night earlier.  Its  root,  large  and  fleshy,  is  less 
tuberous,  throwing  a  scanty  rosette  of  leaves 
rather  more  than  a  foot  long,  of  deep  shining 
green,  and  in  young  plants  prostrate,  arching 
when  older.  The  flower  stem  is  at  first  short, 
but  lengthens,  with  a  succession  of  flowers, 
of  which  the  last  are  generally  the  finest.  On 
a  strong  mature  plant  they  are  nearly  4 
inches  across  and  2  to  3  inches  deep  in  the 
tube,  the  limb  being  divided  into  four  broad 
lobes  of  soft  rosy-carmine,  deepening  towards 
the  yellow  tube,  and  relieved  by  handsome 
white  blotches  in  the  throat.  It  is  easily 
raised  and  crown  from  seed  in  rich,  free  soil ; 
seedlings  take  three  or  four  years  to  flower. 


/.  Olga  (Princess'  Trumpet  Flower). — 
A  handsome  perennial  of  shrubby  habit,  and 
hardy  in  all  but  cold  districts.  Its  pretty  cut 
leaves  are  borne  upon  long,  straggling  stems  of 
4  or  5  feet,  which  rather  spoil  its  beauty.  The 
tubular  flowers,  about  an  inch  long  and  wide, 
are  of  a  pretty  pale  pink,  borne  in  loose  clusters 
upon  very  short  stalks  during  summer. 
Turkestan.     Syn.  /.  Kaopmannii, 

I.  princeps, — A  new  species. 

/.  sinensis  (Chinese  Tru.mpet  Flower). 
Of  good  habit,  with  large  flowers  of  scarlet  or 
bright  crimson  upon  very  short  stalks.  It  is 
best  grown  as  an  annual  or  biennial  from  seed 
sown  during  summer.  Being  tender,  it  must 
be  wintered  under  glass  and  plante<l  in  the 
spring,  blooming  durmg  summer  upon  stems  2 
to  3  ft  high.  There  is  a  form  with  large 
flowers  of  reddish-purple. 

/.  variabilis  (Fern-Leaved  Trumpkt 
Flower). — A  shrubby  perennial  of  fine  habit, 
hardy  in  light,  warm  soils  and  in  mild  districts. 
The  flowers,  borne  upon  stems  of  about  2  feet, 
are  an  inch  long  and  of  a  beautiful  light  rose, 
with  finely  cut  foliage  of  vivid  green.  It  is 
beautiful  for  several  weeks  during  late  summer 
and  early  autumn. — B. 

INDIQOFBEA.  —  Elegant  shrubs  of 
medium  or  dwarf  stature,  so  far  as  known 
with  us,  natives  of  China  and  Japan. 
Very  little  is  known  of  their  garden  value, 
though  occasionally  seen  as  wall  plants 
in  mild  districts.  /.  Gerardiana  is  a 
pretty  plant  which  may  be  grown  as  a  bush 
or  agamst  a  wall,  which  it  clothes  grace- 
fully with  feathery  leaves,  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  bearmg  small  Pea-like  bright 
pink  blooms.  In  cold  districts  it  may  be 
well  to  pive  it  protection  in  cold  winters  if 
not  agamst  a  wall,  and  the  only  attention 
it  requires  is  close  pruning  in  early  winter. 
The  kinds  in  cultivation — some  rare— are 
/.  Bungeana^  decora^  decora  alba,  Dela- 
vayiy  Dosuas  Dosua  minor^  Gerardiana, 
Gerardiana  alba,  hebepetala,  Kirilowii, 
macrostachya,  pendula,  reticulata,  Roy  lei. 
It  is  probable  that  other  kinds  may  be 
expected  from  the  countries  so  rich  in 
plants  as  those  from  which  they  come. 
For  treatment  we  can  only  say  warm 
walls  or  sunny  positions  in  open  well- 
drained  soils. 

INULA.— Perennial  Composites,  few 
of  which  are  of  high  value  for  the  garden. 
/.  Helenium  {Elecampam),  a  vigorous 
British  plant-,  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with  a  stout 
stem,  large  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  is 
well  suited  for  planting  with  other  large- 
leaved  plants,  or  in  isolated  specimens  on 
rough  slopes  or  wild  places,  in  good  soil. 
/.  Oculus  Christi  grows  i^  to  2  ft.  high, 
and  bears  orange  flowers  in  summer.  /. 
salicina,  montana,  and   glandulosa    are 
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similar.  Royleana,macracephaia,grandi- 
florii—x\if:  finest  kind,  and  its  varieties 
under  various  names.  Easily  propagated 
by  dii'ision  or  seed. 


InuU  gbndulou. 

ioMOPsn>nrH  {VMtt  cr»s),~/, 

ticaule  is  a  charming  little  Portuguese  an- 
nual about  z  in.  high,  whose  dense  tufts  of 
violet  flowers  spring  up  freely  where  plants 
of  it  have  existed  the  previous  season. 
Its  peculiar  beauty  makes  it  useful  for 
various  purposes.  On  the  rock-garden, 
associated  with  even  the  choicest  of 
alpine  plants,  it  holds  its  own  as  regards 
beauty,  and  never  overruns  its  neighbours, 
and  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  sowing 
near  pathways  or  rugged  steps,  growing 
freely  in  such  places  ;  indeed  it  would  even 
flourish  on  a  hard  gravel  walk.  It  flowers 
a  couple  of  months  after  sowing,  and  often 
produces  a  second  crop  of  blossoms 
m  the  autumn.     Portugal  and  Morocco. 

IP0MJEA(vJ/(W7«"»g'C/i>O').— Beautiful. 
slender,  twining  plants  of  the  Convolvulus 
family,  for  the  most  pari  tropical.  A 
feu-  succeed  in  the  open  air  when  treated 
as  half-hardy  annuals.    The  most  popular 

L  purpnrea,  or  Convolvulus  majcr,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cultivated  plants.  Its  varieties  arc 
numerous  ;  there  are  white,  rose,  and  deep 
violet  varieties,  while  Hurdi'iif^ri  is  crimson, 
Dkksoni  deep  blue,  and  tricolor  striped 
with  red,  white  and  blue,  A  mixed  packet 
of  seed  would  contain  most  of  these.  This 
beautiful  though  common  plant  desenes 

It  may  be  used  for  the  open   border,   fcr 


festooning  branches,  for  covering  arbours, 
trellises,  and  the  like,  or  for  rambling  over 
shrubs,  growing  freely  in  any  good 
ordinary  garden  soil.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  early  spring,  and  the 
seedlings  transplanted  in  May  as  soon 
as  large  enough.  In  some  localities  seed 
may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  open  border, 
but  as  a  rule  plants  raised  under  glass 
succeed  best.  It  is  known  also  as  P/iar- 
bitis    liispida.       Tropical    America    and 

I.  hedwacsK  {Ivy-Uavtd  Morning 
Glory)  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
common  Morning  Glory  (/.  purpurea), 
but  has  lobed  leaves  like  Ivy.  Its  flowers, 
too,  are  smaller,  of  a  deep  blue  striped 
with  red.  The  varieties^dnolyftira  {light- 
blue),  supcrba  {light-blue,  bordered  with 
white),  and  alroviotacea  (dark-violet  and 
white)  are  all  worth  cultivating,  and  so  are 
the  Japanese  variety,  Huberi,  and  its 
variejjated-leaied  fonn.  The  hv-leaved 
Morning  Glory  is  somewhat  hardier  than 
/.  purpurea,  and  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  border  in  April,  in  light  rich 
soil,  where  it  will  flower  from  July  to 
September.  It  is  also  known  as  /.  Nil. —  ■ 
North  America.  Other  kinds  of  Ipomtea 
for  open-air  culture  are  /.  rvbrocfrrulea, 
a  half-hardy  annual,  and  /.  Uptopkylla,  a 
hardy  perennial  from  North  America,  but 
neither  is  so  pretty  as  those  mentioned 
above. 

IPOMOPSIB.— Graceful  biennials  from 
California,  thriving  in  light,  dry,  and  warm 
soils  in  the  milder  districts.  There  are 
three  kinds  ;  each  forms  a  tuft  of  linely- 
cut  feathery  foliage,  and  has  slender 
flower  spikes  from  z  to  3  ft.  high  thickly 
set  with  flowers  that  open  in  succession. 
In  /.  ehgani  the  flowers  are  scarlet  and 
thickly  spotted,  and  in  /.  supcrba  they 
are  much  the  same,  while  in  the  rosea 
variety  they  are  a  deep  pink.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  spring*in  pots  in  the 
open  border  in  ordinary  soil.  During 
the  first  year  the  plants  make  growth, 
and  early  the  following  summer  they 
flower.  If  planted  out  to  stand  the 
winter  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  little  pro- 
tection. Other  kinds  mentioned  in  cata- 
logues belong  to  Gt'lia,  of  which  Ipomnpsis 
is  really  a  synonym.  On  light  soils  early 
autumn-sowing  should  be  tried.  These 
plants  are  very  seldom  well  grown, 

IEE8IHB.— Dwarf  half-hardy  plants, 
remarkable  for  their  foliage,  and  much 
used  in  the  flower  garden  with  other 
lender  plants  in  summer.  There  are  two 
types,  from  which  have  sprung  several 
varieties.  /.  Hcrbsli  grows  from  1  to  z 
ft.  biifh,  and  has  crimson  stems  and  rich 
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carmine-veined  foliage,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  continues  until  late  in  autumn,  and 
is  more  effective  in  wet  than  in  hot  dry 
seasons.  It  requires  a  moist  rich  soil, 
and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  taken 
in  September  and  wintered  in  a  green- 
house. In  early  spring  the  plants  should 
be  repotted,  and  grown  on  in  heat,  and 
fresh  cuttings  taken  in  March  and  April 
will  make  them  fit  to  put  out  in  May.  /. 
brilliantissima  and  Wallisi  are  two  varie- 
ties possessing  more  brightness  of  colour 
in  their  foliage.  Lindeni  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  foregoing,  having  more  pointed 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  blood-red. 
It  is  compact  and  graceful,  and  bears 
pinching  back  and  pegging  down  to  any 
height.  It  makes  a  good  edging  plant, 
and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  /. 
Herbsti,    AmarantacecB. 

IBIS  {Flag),  —  Beautiful  bulbous  or 
tuberous  plants  numerous  in  kind  and  won- 
derfully varied  in  beauty,  more  than  most 
flowers.  By  some.  Irises  have  been  com- 
pared to  Orchids,  and  those  who  delight  in 
singular  and  beautiful  colour,  and  to  whom 
greenhouses  and  hothouses  are  denied, 
may  find  a  substitute  for  Orchids  in  Irises. 
The  plants  are  for  the  most  part  hardy 
and  have  much  diversity  of  habit  and 
colour,  varying  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  6  ft.  They  may  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  two  classes — those 
with  bulbous  roots,  which  are  now  called 
Xiphions  and  those  (the  greatest  number) 
with  creeping  stems.  In  treating  of  cul- 
ture it  is  well  to  consider  these  separately. 
The  bulbous  kinds  should  have  a  warm 
and  sheltered  situation,  such  as  the  pro- 
tection of  a  south  wall,  and  succeed  in 
almost  any  light  garden  soil,  but  prefer 
one  that  is  friable,  and  sandy,  not  too 
poor,  but  enriched  with  rotten  leaf-mould 
and  manure.  Sun  they  must  have,  and 
the  shelter  must  be  without  shade.  They 
need  an  autumn  drought  to  ripen,  and  a 
dry  soil  in  winter  to  preserve  the  bulbs 
and  keep  them  at  rest,  but  in  spring,  when 
the  leaves  are  pushing  up,  they  love 
moderate  rain.  These  observations  apply 
to  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises  as  well 
as  the  rarer  bulbous  kinds.  The  great 
point  is  not  to  meddle  with  the  bulbs  as 
long  as  the  plants  are  doine  well,  and, 
when  the  soil  is  exhausted  and  it  is 
necessary  to  transplant,  the  bulbs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  shrivelled. 
It  is  advisable  to  place  a  thin  layer  of 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  some  similar 
material  for  protection  during  severe 
weather,  and  to  prevent  the  flowers  from 
being  bespattered  by  mud  during  heavy 
rain.     Some  kinds  produce  seeds  very 


freely  in  some  seasons,  which  should  be 
carefully  collected,  and  when  well  ripened 
sown  at  once.  This  will  be  found  a  readv 
way  of  increasing  the  stock,  as  they  will 
make  strong  flowering  bulbs  in  about 
three  years. 

Most  of  the  non-bulbous  Irises  like  rich 
soil,  the  coarser  and  stronger  forms  relish- 
ing even  rank  manure,  but  to  the  more 
delicate  ones  this  is  almost  poison  ;  and 
all  indeed  thrive  the  better  if  the  manure 
is  given  in  a  decayed  state.  If  it  is  well 
rotted  they  can  hardly  have  too  much  of 
it.  As  regards  moisture,  they  vary  a  good 
deal.  The  condition  that  suits  most  is 
comparative  dryness  in  winter  and  an 
abundance  of  water  in  summer.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  the  reverse  of  what 
they  generally  get,  and  they  also  vary  a 
good  deal  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  they 
like  best,  some  preferring  a  deep,  some- 
what stiff,  but  rich  loam,  and  their  long 
thong-like  roots  reach  down  an  amazing 
distance,  while  others  prefer  a  lighter, 
looser  soil,  richer  in  vegetable  matter. 
The  more  vigorous  kinds  are  suited  for 
planting  among  large  shrubs,  which  ought 
to  be  wider  apart  than  they  generally  are 
in  shrubberies  ;  and  may  be  employed  in 
tufts  near  water,  in  isolated  groups  on  the 
Grass,  and  also  on  mixed  borders  and 
beds.  In  the  smallest  gardens,  where 
there  is  not  space  to  plant  them  in  these 
various  ways,  one  of  the  best  ways  would 
be  to  establish  healthy  tufts  in  the  fringes 
of  the  shrubber}'.  Another  good  way  is 
to  place  them  here  and  there  in  carpets  of 
low  evergreens,  above  which  their  flowers 
would  be  seen  in  early  summer.  Tufts  of 
the  finest  kinds  look  very  beautiful  here 
and  there  among  dwarf  Roses.  The 
flowering  season  of  the  Iris  extends  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing selection  of  the  more  important  kinds 
for  our  gardens  is  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  for  convenience  of  reference. 

I.  alata  {Scorpion  Iris). — A  beautiful 
bulbous  kind  with  fine  large  blossoms,  the 
ground  colour  delicate  lilac-blue,  with 
showy  blotches  of  bright  yellow,  copiously 
spotted  with  a  darker  hue.  The  foliage, 
which  appears  with  the  flowers,  much 
resembles  that  of  a  Leek.  /.  alata  gener- 
ally commences  to  bloom  in  October,  and, 
if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  flowers 
also  about  Christmas  time.  It  is  easy  to 
grow,  requiring  a  warm,  dry,  sunny  border  ; 
the  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  autumn  in 
ordinary  garden  soil. 

I.  asiatica  {Asiatic  Flag).— AXWed  to 
the  German  Iris,  but  the  handsome  flowers 
are  much  larger,  the  lip  especially  being 
very  long  and  broad  ;  its  colour  is  a  ver)' 
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fine  pale  purplish -blue,  the  standards  a  j 
liiile  paler  than  the  falls.    A  good  border 

kind. 


netted  [ris.  The  colouring  varies,  the 
yellow  streak  on  the  fall,  which  is  con- 
spicuous  in  some    of    the  forms,  being 

!  almost  entirely  absent  in  others  ;  the  size 
and  number  of  the  violet  spots  and  the 
breadth  of  the  rich  violet  edging  as  well 
as  the  size  and  brilli.incy  of  their  tints 

I  var>'  in  individual  flowers.  It  blooms  quite 
early  in  the  year,  and  is  delightful  in 
pots. 

I.  Banmnue.  This  Iris,  a  native  of 
the  hills  of  Kurdistan,  belongs  to  the 
ibericn  group.  The  flower  is  smaller  than 
that  of  that  Flag,  and  both  falls  and 
standards  are  vinous  red-purple  marked 
with  darker  veins,  the    standard    being 

'  lighter  in  colour  than  the  fall  and  its  veins 
more    conspicuous.      There   is  a  yellow 

.  variety  described  by  Prof.  Foster  as  "  an 

1  e.tcecdingly  charming  plant,"  and  fragrant. 
the  odour  not  being  unlike  the  Lily  of 
the  \allcy. 

.       I.  bifloia. — A  handsome  Flag,  9  to  15 

I  in.  high,  bearing  large  violet  flowers  on 
stout  stems.  Similar  to  it  arc  /.  sub- 
biflora  and  /.  nudtcaulis,  which  is  one  of 
the  Ijcst  of  the  dwarf  Flags,  from  4  to  10 
in.  high  ;  its  flowers  large,  of  a  rich  violei- 


I.  atro-purpnrea.  — This  Iris  may  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  iberica 
group,  as  the  foliage  is  not  unlike  that  kind, 
and  the  stem,  though  always  of  some 
length,  never  rises  very  high.  The  flower 
is  somewhat  small,  and  for  the  most  part 
of  deep  purple  colouring.  The  plant  varies 
somewhat,  one  variety  being  called 
"  Odysseus." 

I.  aorea  {Golden  F/<ig).— This  is  a 
lovely  tali  plant,  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, with  yellow  flowers  of  great  beauty, 
hardy  in  the  coldest  soils.  It  does  well 
among  shrubs  or  in  borders  of  the  best 
perennials,  and  groups  of  it  so  placed  are 
very  handsome.  It  is  one  of  the  kinds 
that  may  be  grouped  with  good  effect 
near  water,  though  it  thrives  in  borders. 
Division  and  seed. 

I.  Bakeri&na.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  bulbous  early  spring  flower- 
ing Irises.  It  comes  from  Armenia,  and 
the  flowers,  which  smell  like  violets, 
reniind    one    strongly   of   those   of   the 


blue,  four  to  seven  on  a  stem  in  early 
summer.  It  has  the  vigour  of  the  German 
Iris  and  the  dwarfness  of  the  Crimean 
Iris,  but  is  much  sturdier,  and  is  suited  for 
the  margin  of  the  herbaceous  border  and 
for  the  rock-garden. 
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I.  BunurckuDA. — This"Cushion"  Ihsi 

found  in  Lebanon,  is  llllle  known  as  yet, 
bui  it  is  described  as  having  a  flower  as 
large  as  /.  sustnna,  with  gray  falls  and 
sky-blue  standards. 

L  criotata  {Dtvarf-crested  Iris)  is  a 
charming  dwarf  Flag,  flowering  in  spring 
and  also  in  autumn,  delicate  blue  and 
richly  marked.  It  is  a  fragile  plant,  4  to  6 
in.  high,  with  broad  leaves,  and  throws 
out  long  slender  rhizomes,  wholly  above 
ground,  thriving  in  sandy  earth  in  beds, 
borders,  or  on  the  rock  garden. 

L  florentuu  (Florentine  Flag).—\x% 
large  delicate  flowers  are  nearly  6  in.  deep, 
faintly  tinged  with  blue,  the  falls  veined 
with  yellow,  and  green  at  the  base,  with  an 
orange-yellow  beard,  whilst  the  broad 
leaves  are  rich  dark-green.  A  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  flowering  during  May 
and  June.  The  \xt\&\y  albicans  is  almost 
pure  white. 

I.  fotidiffBimft  {GindwinX^k.  British 
plant,  1^  to  z  ft.  high,  with  bluish  flowers. 


Iiii  falidiuiu  <Cl>dwinV 

TItere  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves. 
The  common  green  form  is  worth  growing 
in  rough  grassy  places  for  its  brilliant 
coral -red  seeds. 

L  QfttotL— This  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some Flag  from  Armenia,  and  very  near  to 
siisiana,  but  the  rhizome  is  more  compact, 
and  the  foliage  smaller,  shorter,  and 
narrower,  and  of  a  darker  green  than  in 
suiiana.  The  stem  is  taller,  ij  ft.  or 
even  z  ft.,  and  the  flower  when  well 
grown  larger.     The  prevailing  colour  of 


I  the  specimens  so  far  cultivated  is,  when 
I  the  flower  is  seen  at  a  distance,  a  soft  deli- 
l  cate  gray,  brought  about  by  very  thin  clear 
veins  and  minute  dots  or  points  of  purple 
on  a  creamy-white  ground,  the  dots  bemg 
predominant  on  the  fall  and  the  veins  on 
the  standard.  The  ripe  capsule  is  as 
much  as  5  in.  in  length. 

I.  germuiica  {Common  German  Flag). 
— This  best  known  flag  is  one'  of 
the  few  plants  that  succeed  well  in 
London.  /.  nepalensis  is  a  charming 
form  from  India,  with  flowers  from  5  in.  to 
6  in.  long,  the  standards  rich  dark  violet- 
purple,  the  falls  intense  violet,  striped 
white  and  purple  at  the  base,  with  yellow 
and  reddish  markings.  It  flowers  during 
May  and  June,  and  may  be  increased 
quickly.  The  German  Flags  flourish  in 
ordinary  garden,  dry  gravelly  soil,  or  sandy 
banks,  for  which  thej'  are  well  suited.  A 
good  selection  of  varieties  of  the  German 
Iris,  all  good  garden  flowers,  would  be 
composed  of  Alro-purpurtiiy  Aiirea, 
Bridesmaid,  Oilyfoso,  Celeste,  Gracchus, 
Mme.  Cherean,  Queen  of  May,  Rigolelte, 
Viitorinn,  and  George  Thorbeck. 

I.  histrio.— This  beautiful  bulbous 
Iris,  when  peeping  through  the  ground 
in  winter  or  early  spring,  reminds  one 
of  /.  reliciihtta,  but  it  is  rather  taller,  and 
its  sweetly-scented  flowers  are  broader  and 
more  conspicuously  spotted  or  blotched, 
the  colour  being  rich  bluish- purple,  flushed 
towards  the  base  of  the  petals  with  rose> 
pink,  whilst  the  markings  are  of  the 
deepest  purple,  relieved  by  a  crest  of 
gold.     Syria. 

I.  histrioideB.—One  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  spring  flowering  bulbous  Irises. 
So  far,  though  it  has  only  been  in  cultivation 
a  few  years,  it  has  proved  of  easy  culture. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of 
the  group,  the  falls  mottled  with  white  and 
rich  lilac  both  on  the  claw  and  on  the  broad 
rounded  blade.  It  is  a  native  of  Easterrv 
Anatolia,  and  blooms  in  early  March. 

I.  iberlca  {/derian  Flag).— On^  of  the 
most  singular  and  handsome  of  Irises. 
The  flowers  are  large,  the  standards  white, 
pencilled  and  spotted  with  purple  or  violet, 
while  the  fails  are  veined  with  dark  purple 
or  purple-black  on  a  yellowish  ground,  with 
a  conspicuous  dark  blotch  in  the  centre. 
This  IS  the  colour  of  the  commonest 
form,  but  there  are  several,  and  one, 
ockracta  is  very  distinct,  is  hardy  anif 
thrives  best  in  a  rich  flbrous  loam,  where 
it  can  send  its  long  roots  deep  into  the 
soil.  The  rhizome  should  not  be  planted 
deep,  but  onlyjust  below  the  surface  as  in 
most  cases  the  roots  perish  when  planted 
deeply.    Coarse  river  sand  should  be  used. 
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ihe  rhizonie  being  planted  completely  in 
it,  and  by  this  means  it  Is  kepi  rather  Axy 
during  the  winter.  Ury  borders  iir  warm 
spots  on  the  rock 'garden. 


L  junceft  {Rmk-Uaved  Fla^)  is  a  lovely 
bulbous  Iris,  (graceful  in  habit  and  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  of  a  delightful  frag- 
rance, whilst  it  can  be  grown  almost  as 
easily  as  the  English  Inses.  It  requires 
a  light,  rich  deep  soil,  and  will  be  all  the 
better  if  planted  where  it  can  be  kept 
fairly  dry  during  winter.     Spain. 

I.  Kiempfan  {Jap<m£se  F/ag-).— The 
many  varieties  in  cuhivation  under  this 
name  have  sprung  from  /.  Is^-igata  and 
/.  selosa^  and  form  a  fine  race  of  garden 
plants,  whilst  every  year  many  beautiful 
sorts  are  added,  chiefly  from  Japan, 
though  many  seedlings  have  been  raised 
in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  variable 
In  size  and  colour,  some  measuring  as 
much  as  9  and  10  in.  across.  The  varieties 
of  /.  utosa  differ  from  those  of  /.  lavi\^ala 
in  having  broader  and  less-drooping  petals, 
and  (he  three  inner  petals  are  often  of  the 
same  size  as  the  outer,  so  that  the  flower  is 
symmetrical.  /.  Kainpferi  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  is  best  in  a  good 
loam,  with  peal  added  to  ii,  though  this  is 
not  so  much  for  nourishment  as  to  retain 
moisture  during  Ihe  hot  and  diy  summer 
months,  for  this  Flag  likes  moisture,  and 
its  numerous  roots  will  often  go  2  ft.  deep 
in  search  of  it.  Il  dislikes  shade,  prefer- 
ring a  warm  sunny  position,  being  especi- 
ally happy  when  planted  by  the  margin  of  a 
lake,  pond,  or  stream.  Two-year-old  seed- 
ling plants  ofil  bloom  in  June  and  July,  and 
amongst  them  will  be  found  an  endless 
variety  of  colours  from  white  to  the 
richest  plum,  the  deep  blues  being  ver\' 


rich.  The  mottled  flowers  are  objec 
able,  and  unfortunately  these  are  com 
but  they  are  poor  in  effect,  nothing  like 
so  handsome  as  the  self'Coloured  kinds, 
nor  do  we  care  about  the  more  double 
varieties.  In  these  the  natural  grace  and 
fine  outline  of  the  flower  are  lost.  When 
transplanted  this  moisture -loving  Flag 
does  not  bloom  well  until  the  second 
season  after  planting.  Propagated  b;' 
division  or  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
as  soon  us  gathered  either  in  pots  or  in 
the  open  ground,  they  will  vegetate  in  the 
following  spring. 

I.  Kolpakowgkiana.— .^n  ally  of  /. 
reticulata  and  introduced  from  Turke- 
stan, it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air, 
flowering  about  the  same  time,  and  effec- 
tive in  groups.  The  chief  difference  from 
the  netted  Iris  is  in  the  bulb  and  leaves, 
which  are  narrow,  linear,  deeply  channelled 
on  the  inner  face,  with  a  central  band  or 
rib  like  a  Crocus  leaf,  and  pale-green  with- 
out the  glaucous  tint  usual  to  this  group. 
The  falls  are  deep  violet -purple,  with  a 
beardless  bright  yellow  keel  from  which  are 
purplish  branchings,  whilst  the  standards 
are  pale  self-lilac  with  creamy  anthers. 

I.  Korolkowi.— Of  this  the  leaves  are 
tall,  narrow,  and  upright,  the  scape,  which 
is  about  I  ft.  or  so  high,  bearing  two  large 
flowers  of  delicate  shades  of  gray  and 
brown,  and  beautifully  veined.  Warm 
and  dry  spots  on  the  rock  garden. 

L  lacuBtaris  {Dwarf  Laie  /m).— A 
dainty,  quite  hardy  Iris,  with  beautiful 
sky-blue  flowers  in  spring  and  again  in 
the  autumn.  It  belongs  to  the  rhlzo- 
inatose  group,  is  free  both  in  growth  and 
bloom,  and  succeeds  in  full  sun  and  in 
sandy  soil.     North  America. 

I.  LortetL— This  Iris  comes  from 
South  Lebanon.  In  general  features  it  Is 
nearto/.  Sari,  but  its  wonderful  colouring 
makes  It,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  Iris 
in  the  world.  "'  In  a  plant  flowered  by 
myself  this  summer  (1893),"  WTites  Prof. 
Foster,  "the  falls  showed  a  creamy-yellow 
ground  marked  with  crimson  spots,  con- 
centrated at  the  centre  into  a  dark  crimson 
signal,  while  the  standards  were  nearly 
pure  white,  marked  with  very  thin  violet 
veins,  hardly  visible  at  a  distance. 

L  lupina  (tVo/fs  Ear  /m).— This  is 
from  Armenia  and  Central  Asia  Minor, 
and  resembles  both  /.  susiana  and  I. 
Iberica.  The  rhizome  is  compact  and  the 
foliage,  though  somewhat  variable,  is 
dwarf  like  that  of  /.  ibenca,  and  3  in.  or 
so  in  length.  The  flower,  borne  on  a 
stem  varying  from  1  in.  to  6  in.  or  even 
more  in  length,  difTers  in  form  from  both 
/.  susiana  and  /.  iberica  in  that  the  fall  i' 
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distinctly  lance-shaped,  whilst  the  colour-  ,  rigid  botli  in  stem  and  leaves,  and  with  a 
ing  consists  of  iiregutar  brownish-red  |  much  longer  spaihe  valve.  When  grown 
veins  on  a  yellow  or  greenish- ye  How  1  well,  by  no  means  difficult  in  ordinary 
ground,  the  red  of  the  veins  often  garden  soil,  ii  is  most  effective  in  full 
merging  into  purple.  The  claw  of  the  1  flower.  Some  of  the  varieties,  such  as 
standam  is  furnished  with  quite  numerous  I  stenogyna,  sub-barbata,  &c.,  have  been 
hairs.  I 

L  HaritB,  which  belongs  to  the  it>erica  1 
group,  was  discovered  on  the  confines  of  | 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  rhiiome  is  i 
compact,  rather  slender,  the  foliage  being 
not  unhke  that  of  iberica,  but  narrower. 
The  flowers,  on  a  stem  of  about  6  in.  high, 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  I.  iberica,  of  a 
uniform  lilac  colour,  though  marked  with 
veins,  but  the  uniformity  is  broken  by  a 
conspicuous  "signal"  patch  of  deep  purple 
on  the  fall.  The  standard  is  larger  and  1 
more  rounded  than  the  fall,  whilst  the  claw  | 
of  the  latter  is  beset  by  numerous  deep  ! 
purple  hairs,  which,  scattered  at  the  sides, 
are  crowded  together  along  the  middle  1 
line  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  beard  of  ■ 
an  ordinary  bearded  Flag.  I 

I.  Meda  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  has  , 
a  small,  slender,  and  compact  rhiiomc.  ,' 
The  leaves  are  narrower  than  1.  iberica,  1 
and  for  the  most  part  erect,  the  stem  being  :  ■ 
about  6  in.  in  length,  more  or  less,  but  | 
it  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal.  Tlie  fall,  1 
which  spreads  honzontally,  is  narrow  and   ' 

Kinted,  the  blade  being  sharply  curled  1 
ck  on  itself.    The  standard  is  rather 
larger  than  the  lall,  and  the  style,  which 
lies  close  down  on  the  claw  of  the  fall,  , 
is  narrow,  ending  in  two  small  triangular 

L    missonrieiuu    {Missouri  Flag).— 
This  was  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

and  is  a  good  kind,  graceful,  and  with  I 
delicate  purplish-blue  flowers,  which  are 

valuable  to  cut  in  the  month  of  May.     It  | 

grog's  well  in  a  border  of  good  soil,  and  is  i 
not  seen  as  often  as  one  might  expect  in 

gardens.  I 

I.  Monniwi.— A  noble  Flag,  distinct  ; 

from  any  other  in  cultivation,  the  leaves  , 

being  dark-^rreen,  and    the  flower-stem  ' 

nearly  4'ft.  high,  whilst  the  outer  divisions  ' 

of  the  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  I 

are  recun-ed,  and  of  a  rich  golden- yellow,  | 

margined     with    white.      It     is    by     no  : 
means  common,   and  blooms  later   than 

most  of  the  other  species,  in  most  seasons  ' 
even  after  the  varieties  of  Kjempfer's  Flag. 

It  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  succeeds  best  | 

in  rather  moist  soil,  whilst  increased  easily  | 

by  division  or  seed.  !  iris  ocbroleuca, 

L  HoBSpur  is  a   seedling,    raised   by  | 

Prof.  Foster,  between  /.  Monnieri  and  /.  I   bandied  about  between  /.  spuria  and  the 

j/t»«Vi,  and  is  a  very  doubtful  plant.    The  ,  nearly    allied    /.    Gu/denstaedtiana,    but 

variety  Notha  differs  from  /.  spuria  in  |  the  simpler  way  is  to  call  them  all 
being  altogether  larger,  considerably  more      t-arieiies  of  /.  spuria. 
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s  amongsi  the  comimwest 
Kla^s  in  cultivalion,  and  one  of  ihe  uilest 
growing  species,  haiin^  giien  rise  to 
numerous  garden  laneiies.  Its  flowers 
rarely  measure  more  than  2^  in.  across, 
Ihe  standards  being  of  a  pale  blue,  with 
darker  shading,  and  the  much  reflexed falls 
are  of  a  deep  blue,  veined  with  purplish- 
red  ;  the  crest  or  beard  is  bright  yellow, 
and  ver)'  striking. 

I.  oehrolenea  (  YeUmv-banded  Fla^Y— 
A  stately  vigorous  flag  and  an  old  plani 
in  our  gardens,  the  foliage  slender,  about 
4  ft.  long,  and  coming  up  in  a  graceful 
iwist-  The  spikes  usually  bear  four  or  five 
flowers,  white  or  neariy  so,  with  large 
yellow  blotch  on  the  fall,  and  some  reach 
nearly  6  ft.  in  height,  strong  clumps  pro- 
ducing four  or  five.  Few  Flags  wilt 
thrive  belter  in  the  ordinary  mixed  border. 
There  is  a  variety  called  gigantea  which 
has  larger  and  finer  flowers,  but  differs 
in  no  other  way.  /.  Kfrneriana  differs 
only   in    its   smaller   flo«*ers    and    much 

L  ortdlil^dM.— Distinct  in  its  rich,  dark 
yellow  blossoms  with  black  spots  on  the 
lower  petals  and  a  vigorous  leafy  growth. 
1 1  is  a  profuse  flowering  kind, often  bearing 
as  many  as  six  blossonis  on  a  single  spike. 
li  is  a  tuberous-rooied  (pecies,  hardy  and 
free  at  least  on  warm  soils. 


L  pallid*  {Great  Purple  Flag).—OM 
of  the  stateliest  and  most  beautiful 
of  flags.  \V'hen  in  fiill  vigour,  tbe 
spikes  will  reach  4  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
succession  of  from  eight  to  twelve  of  its 
large  pale-nuuve  or  purple  flowery  scented 
like  the  elder.  There  are  forms  of  it, 
such  as  the  Dalmatian  and  also  Man- 
draliscs,  which  have  deep  blue  flowers. 
It  is  a  fine  border-plant,  and  charming  in 
larec  groups. 

I.  pinidoZft.  —  This  is  a  singular 
Cushion  Iris  a  natii'e  of  West  Persia  and 
the  Caucasus,  and  fitly  called  "  paradoxi- 
caL"    The  fell  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 


strap  half  an  inch  or  less  in  width,  but  the 
standard  is  large,  erect,  and  while  the 
small  fall  is  stout  and  firm,  almost  leathery, 
is  delicate  and  flimsy  in  texture.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  ckiw  is  a  rich  crimson 
or  deep  pink,  but  beneath  the  claw  and 
for  some  little  distance  in  front  of  it  the 
crimson  hue  is  all  but  entirely  hid  by 
numerous  short  dark-purple,  almost  black, 
hairs,  so  thickly  set  as  to  imiute  velvet 
very  closely  intieed.  This  velvet  area,  at 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  end  of  the 
style,  comes  abruptly  and  squarely  to  an 
end,  being  marked  ofT  by  a  cross  bar  of 
rich  crimson  devoid  of  hairs.  The  small 
portion  of  the  fall  in  front  of  this  bar  is 
of  a  creamy-white,  traversed  by  radiating 
thick  dark-purple  veins,  which  are  so 
closely  set  as  to  leave  little  of  the  ^und 
visible.    The  plant  varies  much  in  swe  and 
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L  perstca  {Persian  /w),— This  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  the  early  kinds, 
and  deserves  a  place  wherever  the  soil  is 
warm  and  dry.    Its  flowers,  produced  from 


more,  and,  as  in  the  Crocus,  the  ripened 
ovaryisin  due  time  thrust  upwardsfromihe 
soil.  This  little  treasure  is  indeed  the  Iris 
companion  of  the  Crocus,  and  those  who 
have  seen  lat^e  clumps  of  it  growing  in 
some  sheltereabui  sunny  spot  in  the  bright 
and  gusty  days  of  February  or  March,  may 
well  wish  tliat  its  netted  bulbs  were  as  plen- 
tiful as  Crocus  corms.  The  plant  comes 
from  some  parts  of  the  Caucasus  and  from 
Palestine,  and  there  are  several  varieties. 
Krelagei  may  be  recognised  by  flowers  of 
a  purple  or  plum  colour,  with  the  yellow 
marking  less  vivid  ;  the  whole  flower  is 
smaller,  also  less  fragrant,  in  fact  is  almost 


a  tuft 'of  bright  green  leaves  that  jusl  peep 
over  the  soil,  are  white,  suffused  with  pale 
Prussian  blue,  and  blotched  with  velvety 
purple.  It  comes  from  Persia,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  tender,  but  in  warm 
sheltered  spots,  in  light  sandy  soil,  suc- 
ceeds well  enough,  and  flowers  in  winter 
and  spring,  according  to  the  weather. 

*L  Fseado-aconu  {Common  iVater 
Flag).— Common  as  is  this  Flag,  everyone 
whohas  grown  it  fairly  will  admit  itsbeauty. 
Whoever  has  in  his  garden  a  pond  or  a 
ditch,  or  even  a  thoroughly  damp  spot, 
ought  to  plant  this  Flag. 

L  pmnila  {Dv/arf  Fiag),—1\tK  best  of 
the  dwarf  Flags,  for  to  it  we  owe  the  many 
lovely  varieties  that  create  such  a  rich  dis- 
play of  bloom  in  spring.  It  grows  from  4 
to  8  in.  high,  and  has  deep-violet  flowers, 
unusually  large  for  its  size.  There  are 
several  named  varieties,  the  most  attrac- 
tive being  the  sky-blue  (cosrulea),  which 
in  early  spring  forms  sheets  of  bright 
colour  edgings  in  free  soil. 

L  TStlenlate  {Netted  /r/r).— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowers.  While 
the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground — in  January, 
or  even  earlier— its  leaves  begin  to  shoot, 
and  while  these  are  only  a  few  inches  high, 
the  bud  opens  to  the  pale  wintr)'  sun  a 
beauty  of  violet  and  gold.  After  the 
flower  has  faded,  the  erect  narrow  leaves 
grow  apace,  attaining  a  height  of  i  ft.  or 


wholly  without  scent,  and  it  flowers  ten 
or  fourteen  days  earlier.  An  exquisite 
gem  is  /.  r.  ^yanea,  which  is  verj'  bright  in 
colour,  a  slaty  blue,  and  dwarf  Sopho- 
nensis,  with  red-purple  flowers  and  a  bold 
crest,  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,and  blooms 
in  early  February.  /.  r.  purpurea,  a  small 
variety  with  deep-purple  flowers,  is  pleas- 
ing. A  sunny  sheltered  spot  is,  however, 
advisable,  that  its  (all  narrow  leaves  may, 
after  flowering,  be  protected  from  the  wind. 
Sandy  soil  will  do,  but  il  is  not  particular 
in  this  respect.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
refuses  to  grow,  and  in  damp  places  the 
bulbs  rot  in  summer.  Since  the  flowers 
come  before  the  leaves  grow  tall  it  makes 
a  good  pot  plant,  and  a  well-grown  clump 
is  a  charmmg  addition  to  the  Christmas 
table.  Unfortunately  /.  reticulata  refuses 
to  grow  at  all  in  some  localities  through 
disease.    Although  this  disease  may  be 
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somewhat  retarded  by  lifting  and  careful 
storing  ii  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate, and 
in  wet  seasons  carries  the  bulbs  olT  by 
the  thousand. 

£.  BoHnbachiuu.— This  is  a  charming 
bulbous  Iris,  and  found  on  the  mountains 
of  East  Buchara,  Turkestan,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft.,  we  are  told, 
>,  both  growing  together. 


indeed  the  var.  luHda,  which  Prof  Foster 
mentions  as  the  only  one  he  has  seen  in 
cultivation,  is  often  mistaken  by  a  casual 
obsen-er  for  f.  susiana. 

L  sibirica  {Siberian  Flag).~X  slender 
plant,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  narrow  grassy 
leaves  and  in  sutnmer  somewhat  small 
showy  blue  flowers,  beautifully  veined  with 
white    and    violci.      There    are    several 


the  flowers  of  one  form  being  blue,  those 
of  the  other  of  a  tine  violet,  whilst  the 
bulbs  of  both  the  varieties  are  small,  with 
thin  tunics,  never  reticulated  as  in  the 
netted  Iris. 

I.  Sail.  This  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Sar,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  it  was  found,  licomesnear 
to  /.  susiana,  having  a  compact  rhizome, 
relatively  lai^e  foliage,  a  fairly  tall  (a  foot 
or  less  in  height)  stem  and  large  flowers  ; 


varieties,  the  white  variety,  also  called  L 
llexuosa,  being  pretty,  and  so  is  I.  acuta, 
but  ihe  double -flowered  form  is  not.  The 
finest  variety  is  I.  orientalis,  having  larger 
flowers  of  a  deeper  colour,  with  a  different 
veining,  and  the  falls  especially  broad 
and  expanding.  The  Siberian  Iris  is  very 
hardy  and  spare  plants  are  easily  estab- 
lished in  ditches  or  damp  spots.  .  ~  . 
I.  BindijarenBis.— This  is  an  interest- 
ing species  with  the  habit  and  general 
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character  of  1.  caucasica,  bui  having  bluish 
flowers  and  a  distinct  crest.     It  flowers 
however  at  a  time  when  no  other   Iris  ■ 
except    1.    reticulata    is    in  bloom,  and 
possesses  a  certain  distinctive  charm. 

I.  Btflosa  {Algerian  lris).—k  beauti- 
ful   plant,   flowenng    in    midwinter,   its 
flowers  hidden  in  grassy  foliage.    When 
mixed     with     even     the     most     delicate 
flowers  of  the  stove  or  Orchid-house,  its 
silky   sky-blue   fragrant  flowers  possess  a 
charm  and   softness  equalled  by  scarcely 
any   other   flower   of    the    same    colour. 
Although   the   plant   is  hardy,  its  flowers 
are  so  delicate  that  it  should  have  protec- 
tion from  heavy  rains  unless  the  position   , 
is  well    sheltered.      There   are   several 
varieties  in  catalogues,  speciosa  being  one  . 
of  the  best,  this  having  lai^er  flowers  of  . 
a  deep  blue   colour.     Syn.,  /.  un^icu-  , 
laris.     They  all  thrive  best  on  very  light  i 
warm  soil    on    well-drained  borders  in  \ 
sheltered  gardens.     Division.  i 

L   BnsilUia   {Mourning  Iris).— dot  of 
the  most  singular  of  all'  flowers,  from  li 
to  2j  ft.  high  ;  the  flowers  very  large  and  ] 
densely   spotted   and   striped   with   dark   . 
purple  on  a  grey  ground.     It  should  be  ' 
grown  in  sunny  nooks  in  the  rock-garden, 
or   on   sheltered   banks   or   borders,   but 
always  in  light,  warm,  or  chalky  soils.  , 
We  haie  seen  it  flowering  well  in  a  bor- 
der in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
garden  near  Broadstairs,  where  it  is  hardy. 
Asia  Minor.     Division. 

I.  tnberosa  {Snak/s'head).—'Xti\%  is  an  i 
interesting  if  quiet-coloured  kind,  12  or  13 
in.  high,  the  flowers  small,  brownish-green 
marked  with  yellow,  and  a  purplish -brown 
tinge  on  the  upper  part.  There  are 
usually  two  tubers.  It  is  not  showy 
enough  for  every  garden,  but  where  ad- 
mired it  may  be  naturalised  in  light  soil. 
S.  Europe. 

L  variegata  is  a  handsome  Flag  of  the 
Germanica  group,  I  to  Z  ft.  high,  with 
large,  slightly  /ragrant  flowers,  having 
bright  yellow  standards  and  claret-red 
falls  beautifully  veined.  Similar  in  aspect 
is  /.  apkylla,  with  deep  lilac  falls  and 
white  standards  veined  with  purple,  whilst 
there  are  numerous  I'arieties,  the  colours 
of  which  are  varied  and  beautiful.  /.  lurida 
and  its  varieties  also  come  underthis  group. 

L  xiphioidu  {English  /m).— This  is  a 
beautiful  flower,  and  the  many  garden 
varieties  are  amongst  the  finest  things  we 
have  in  early  summer. 

The  English  Iris  got  its  popular  name 
in  a  rather  curious  way,  being  sent  from 
its  Pyrencan  home,  where  its  distribution 
is  limited,  to  Bristol  traders,  ihence  to 
Holland.    The  Dutch,  supposing  it  to  be 


a  native  of  our  shores,  called  it  the 
English  Iris.  The  flowers  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  aspect  from  those  of  the  Spanish 
Iris  and  appear  a  fortnight  or  so  later. 
They  are  broad  and  display  a  ijelightful 
diversity  of  colour,  from  deepest  purple 
to  pure  white.  Among  the  good  varieties 
are  Leon  Tolstoi,  Mont  Blanc,  Grande 
Celeste,  King  of  the  Blues,  La  Charmante, 
and  Vainqueur.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  varieties  in  which  one  gets 


flowers  splashed  and  mottled  with  various 
colours.  These  are  not  so  fine  as  the  bold 
:ctf  kinds,  and  raisers  should  think  less  of 
ihem,  rather  giving  us  self  colours,  which 
are  always  more  effective  both  in  the  gar- 
den and  when  gathered  for  the  house. 
There  is  a  curious  variety  called  Thunder- 
bolt, which  is  of  a  dusky  dufl  colour. 

Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  writes  as 
follows:— "The  English  Irises  are  easily 
cultivated  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
all  gardens.  Flowering  at  the  end  of 
June  and  during  July,  they  come  in  when 
most  of  the  other  Irises  are  over,  and  a 
bed  of  their  large  flowers  is  beautiful  for 
several  weeks,  their  strong  spikes  mostly 
carrying  two  or  more  flowers,  in  all  shades 
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of  white,  blue,  and  reddish -purple,  some 
splashed  <Lnd  streaked,  others  with  clear 
decided  colours,  fonnidable  rivals  to  the 
Iris  KiFinpferi,  which  they  closely  re- 
semble in  shape  and  pose  of  flower, 
but  of  dwarfer  habil.  1  find  them  quite 
hardy  here  at  Colchester  planted  out  in 
light  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  round  the 
bulbs.  They  increase  rapidly,  and  are 
best  taken  up  and  divided  about  every 
two  years,  at  the  beginning  of  August 
when  the  bulbs  are  at  rest.  Starting 
again  into  growth  early,  they  should  not 
be  planted  after  the  middle  of  November, 
otherwise  success  will  be  less  certain." 


rule  of  not  meddling  over-much  applies 
distinctly  to  the  Spanish  Iris,  as  the  new 
roots  begin  to  shoot  out  almost  before  the 
old  stalk  has  withered,  and  the  bulb  must 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground.  Plant, 
then,  the  Spanish  Iris  in  clumps  on  some 
rich,  loose,  friable  plot,  where  their  bright 
colour  m^y  be  shown  to  advantage,  and 
let  them  stay  there  year  after  year  until 
the  dwindling  foliage  tells  you  that  they 
have  exhausted  their  soil.  The  beautiful 
varieties  of  Spanish  Iris  are  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  reserve  garden  for  supplying 
cut  flowers. 
ISOPTEUM.— A  graceful  little  plant 


Spnnisb  Iris  i 

L    Ziphimn  {Sfianish  Iris).—K  very  j 
beautiful  flower,  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  I 
gardens.  The  prevailing  colours  are  blue,  I 
with  various  sfiades  of  purple  or  liolet, 
yellow,  and  white.     The  blue  lints  of  the   \ 
cultivated  seedlings  seem  to  be   derived 
from  the  typical  Spanish  plant ;  the  yellow 
hues  may  be   traced   to   the   Portuguese 
variety,  sometimes  known  as  /.  lusitanica. 

The  Spanish  Iris  must  not  be  water- 
logged in  autumn  and  winter,  preferring 
a  loose,  friable,  sandy  soil,  which,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  too  poor,  for  it  repays 
leeding  with  thoroughly  rotten  leaf-mould 
or  manure.  Sun  it  must  haye,  but  as  its 
slender  stalks  suffer  from  winds  it  should 
have  shelter  without  shade.    The  golden 


allied  to  the  Meadow  Rues,  but  /.  tkaiic- 
troidii  has  prettier  white  flowers,  and  is 
valuable  for  its  Maiden-hair  Fern-like  foli- 
age. It  is  well  suited  for  the  rock-garden, 
and  for  the  front  edge  of  the  mixed  border, 
is  hardy,  and  ea^  to  grow  on  any  soil. 
Division  or  seed.  Europe.  Ran unculacex. 
ISOTOMA.— /.  axillaris  is  a  showy- 
half-hardy  plant,  resembling  some  of  the 
dwarfer  Lobelias,  its  growth  dense  and 
compact,  the  flowers  4  in.  across,  star- 
shaped,  and  of  a  pale  blue,  continuing  a 
long  time,  even  till  cut  ofT  by  frosts.  If 
preserved  in  a  frame  during  winter,  after 
the  manner  of  bedding  Lobelias,  it  is 
perennial,  and  may  be  propagated  in  spring 
by  cuttings.     New  Holland. 
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EEIA.— Charming  South  African  bulbs, 
slender  and  elegant  in  growth,  and 
brilliant  in  flower.  They  are  not  grown 
much  because  some  arc  tender  and 
require  glass  protection.  For  culture 
outdoors,  choose  a  light  loamy  soil, 
thoroughly  drained,  and  with  a  due  south 
aspect ;  if  backed  by  a  wall  or  a  green- 
house, so  much  the  better.  Plant  from 
September  to  January,  3  to  4  in.  deep, 
and  I  to  3  in.  apart.  .\s  the  early  plant- 
ings make  foliage  during  the  autumn,  it  is 
necessarj'  to  give  protection  during  severe 
frost,  and  this  may  be  best  accomplished 
by  hooping  the  beds  over  and  covering 
when  necessary  with  mats  ;  or  if  tiffany  is 
used  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
danger  of  severe  frosts  has  ceased.  The 
December  and  January  plantings  require 
no  protection  in  winter,  but  as  they  will 
flower  later  in  the  summer  than  the  early 
plantings,  an  aspect  where  the  sun's  rays 
are  somewhat  broken  will  prolong  the 
blooming  period.  On  stiff  soil,  or  on 
soils  that  tie  rather  wet  in  winter,  the 
beds  should  be  raised,  and  the  bulbs 
should  be  surrounded  with  sand,  care 
being  taken  that  they  are  planted  I  or 
2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  path  ;  and, 
where  protection  cannot  conveniently  be 
given,  planting  should  not  take  place  till 
December  or  Janizary.  A  large  number 
of  varieties  arc  in  cultivation,  and  the 
chief  species  from  which  they  appear  to 
be  derived  are  /.  crateroidfs,  patens, 
mofulata,  /usco-eitrina,  ncAroleuca,  colu- 
mellatis,  spedosa,  and  viridiflora,  which 
last  is  of  a  beautiful  sea-green,  a  colour 
quite  unique  among  cultivated  plants, 
and  in  no  case  to  be  omitted.  A  collec- 
tion of  varieties  might  include  the  follow- 
ing :  Achievement,  Amanda,  aurantiaca, 
Cleopatra,  Conqueror,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Gracchus,  Hercules,  Hypatia, 
Isabelle,  Lady  of  the  I^ke,  Lesbia, 
Loela,  Miralba,  Nosegay,  Pallas,  Pearl, 
Princess  Alexandra,  Sunbeam,  Surprise, 
Titian,  and  Vulcan. 

IZIOLIBION  (,Ixia  i^/y).— Beautiful 
plants  of  the  Amaryllis  Order  somewhat 
resembling  each  other,  and  about  i  toljft. 
high,  with  grassy  foliage,  and  bearing  large 
trvni  pet -shaped  flowers  in  a  loose,  elegant 
manner.  /  Pallasi  has  flowers  of  the 
deepest  shade,  and  /.  talaricum  of  the 
palest,  the  intemiediate  shades  being  /. 
monlanum  and  /,  Ledebouri.  Such 
beautiful  hardy  plants  are  deserving  of 
a  place  in  the  most  select  collection,  and 
the  flowers  last  long  on  the  plants.  They 
should  be  treated  like  the  rarer  bulbs, 
such  as  Calochorti,  Habranlhi,  and 
Ztphyranthii,  for  though  they  may  be 


hardy,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  out 
such  rare  bulbs  in  ordinary  borders. 
They  should  be  grown  in  an  open  and 
dry  position — in  a  sunny  bonier,  for 
example,  which  is  all  the  better  with  a 
wall  at  the  back,  so  as  to  catch  all  the 
sun-heat  possible  in  early  spring,  when 
the  bulbs  are  pushing  up  their  young 
leaves.  The  border  should  be  well 
drained,  and  a  bed  of  light,  rich 
loamy  soil,  about  1  ft.  in  depth,  placed 
upon  the  drainage.  When  the  ; 
growth  appears,  place  a  coi 
light  over  the  plants— even  t 
glass  will  be  beneficial^and  if  similar 
protection  is  afforded  at  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  dry 
and  warm,  and  so  ripen  the  bulbs,  A 
handful  of  dry  sharp  sand  placed  in  a 
layer  under  and  around  the  bulbs  is 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  roots. 
Western  Asia. 

JABOBOSA  (/.  inle^fona).—Kxy  in- 
teresting dwarf  perennial,  allied  to  the 
Mandrake,  growing  9  to  11  in.  high,  with 
broad  leaves,  and  white  tubular  flowers 
about  2  in.  long,  fragrant  and  handsome. 
A  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  tt  is  somewhat 
tender,  only  succeedmg  in  light  warm 
soils  in  sheltered  situations,  and  is  best 
close  to  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  in  warm 
loamy  soil.  Here  it  makes  a  good  plant, 
sometimes  spreading  so  rapidly  as  to 
become  a  weed.  Division  of  the  long 
creeping  stems.     Solanaceas. 

■TATMTBIITA — ( J.amerUanaj. — A  dwarf 
shrub  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  3 
ft.  high,  summer- leafing,  many  dusters  of 
white  flowers.  It  is  hardy,  of  easy  cul- 
ture, and  fitted  for  association  with 
flowering  shrubs  of  a  medium  siie,  but  is 
of  no  high  garden  value  in  view  of  the 
many  handsome  hardy  shrubs  we  possess. 

JANBJEA.-/.  Heldreicki  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  Ramondia  family,  a  native 
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of  the  mouniains  of  Macedonia,  growing 
in  ravines.  It  has  been  considered  a  mitfy 
plant,  dying  away  in  our  gardens  in  spite 
of  the  most  careful  handling,  but  it  is 
likely  to  jjrow  as  well  as  other  Ramondias 
if  its  special  wants  are  attended  to.  It  likes 
to  be  moderately  moist  at  the  roots  and 
have  shade  and  moisture  in  the  air.  Some 
place  on  a  well- constructed  rock-garden 
should  be  chosen,  where  it  will  thrive  in 
peat.  The  blooms  are  of  a  deep  blue,  nod- 
ding, and  shaped  like  those  of  a  Soldanella, 
and  it  has  silver-grey  leaves. — M.  L. 
JASIOHE  {Shicfis  Scabious).— livATi 

Sierennials  and  annuals  of  the  Bell-llower 
amily.  /.  humilis  is  a  creeping  tufied 
plant,  about  6  in.  high,  bearing  small 
heads  of  pretty  blue  flowers  in  July  and 
August  Though  a  native  of  the  high 
Pyrenees,  it  often  succumbs  to  the  damp 
and  frosts  of  our  climate,  and  it  therefore 
requires  a  dry  well-drained  part  of  the 
rock-garden,  and  should  have  a  little 
protection  in  winter  during  severe  cold 
and  wet.  J.  perennis  is  taller,  often 
above  I  ft.  high,  with  dense  heads  of 
bright  blue  Bowers,  from  June  to  .\ugust  ; 
it  IS  a  rock-garden  plant,  stronger  than 
the  preceding,  thriving  in  good  light  loam, 
'  "■  e  of  the  mountains  of  Central 


which  adds  to  its  value.  It  flowers  freely, 
and  its  yellow  bloom  amidst  the  deep  green 
foliage  is  welcome  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Being  an  Indian  plant  it  should  have  a 
warm  aspect  and  good  warm  soil.  {Syn., 
J,  revolulum  and/.  walUcMianum.) 

J.  nndlflomm  ( Winter  Jasmine). — A 
lovely  Chinese  bush  which  is  happy  enough 
in  our  northern  climate  to  flower  very  often 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  clustering  round  I 

cottage  walls  and  shelters,  and  often  very 
lovely  when  not  too  tightly  trained.    In  wet  I 

years  it  will  be  noticed  increasing  as  freely  | 

as  twitch  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  It 
should  be  planted  in  different  aspects  so  as 
to  prolong  the  bJooni,  planting  each  side  of 


^ 


and    South    Europe.      These    perennial  , 
kinds  may  be  propagated  best  from  seed 
as  they  do  not  divide  well.    /,  monlana   I 
is  a  neat,  hardy  annual  with  smalt,  piccty 
bright    blue    flower-heads   in    summer. 
Seed    in  autumn  or  spring.     A  native 

JASUnrtTH  (Jasmim).  —  Beautiful 
shrubs,  the  hardy  ones  among  the  best 
introduced  to  our  country,and  of  very  wide 
and  precious  use. 

J.  frQtlcAiiB  {Shmbby Jasmine).--X\{\% 
is  a  wiry-iooking  shrub  from  Southern 
Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean 
region;  hardy  in 
England,  and 
though    not    so 

some  of  the  free- 
growing    kinds, 

on  dry  banks.  It 


Lall    yellc 


L  flower 

J.himUe(/n- 

^  dian      Yellow 

handsome  kind, 

hardy   for    wall 
culture  in  all  parts  ;  with  evergreen  foliage. 


a  house  or  cottage,  for  example.    The  sun 
I  coming  out  after  hard  frost  may  destroy 

the  bloom  on  one  side,  and  it  may  escape 

on  the  other. 

J.  piimnlilliutl  isagoodevct^recnform 

of  this,  recently  brought  from  China,  but 
'   found  not  to  be  so  hardy  as  the   winter 

jasmine  ;  though  it  will  probably  be  a 
'   valuable  plant  in  southern  gardens. 

J.  officinale  ( White  J,umine).~-The  old 

white   Jasmine  of   our  gardens,   one  of 

the  most  charming 

shrubs   ever   intro- 
duced for  walls  and 
I   warm     banks  ;      it 

is    best    on    warm 

and  sandy  soilsand 

often  thrives  in  the 

heart  of  our  cities.  i 

The   white    Jas- 
mine     should     be 

piMited     in    every 

j^arden    agamst    a 

wall,    or    used    for 

trailing     over     ar- 
bours.   It  is  one   of        Jajniii'uiii  omtin^iit. 

thebestofallclimb- 

ing  shrubs  on    account   of   its   hardmess 
and    rapid    growth  in    almost 
There  are  scvr"'  ■--■-'—  "»■■• 


of  it,  the  best 
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being  /.  affine^  with  flowers  larger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  kind.  There  is  a 
variegated-leaved  kind,  not  of  much 
value,  and  one  with  golden  foliage,  and 
there  is  a  rare  double-flowered  form.  It 
is  almost  evergreen,  except  in  exposed 
places. 

It  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  north- 
western mountains  of  India,  but  is 
naturalised  here  and  there  in  Southern 
Europe. 

JEFFEBSONIA  ( Twin'leaf).-^\n  in- 
teresting dwarf  plant,  allied  to  the  Blood- 
root,y.  diphylla  being  from  6.to  10  in.  high, 
the  flowers  white,  about  i  in.  across,  in  early 
spring.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  peaty  and 
somewhat  shady  spots  on  the  rock-garden, 
and  for  the  margins  of  beds  of  dwarf 
American  plants.  Sejed  should  be  sown 
in  sandy  soil  as  soon  as  gathered,  but 
careful  division  of  the  root  in  winter 
is  the  best  way  to  increase  the  plant. 
A  native  of  rich  woods  in  N.  America. 

JUBiEA  (/.  spectabilis\-'\  hand- 
some, hardy  South  American  palm,  with 
a  short,  tree-hke  stem,  which  sometimes 
attains  a  great  height,  and  pinnate  leaves 
of  a  deep  green  colour  and  from  6  ft.  to 
12  ft.  Ion  J.  The  leaf-stalks  are  very 
thick  at  the  base,  where  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  dense  mass  of  rou^h,  brown  flbres, 
which  grow  upon  their  lower  edges. 
Young  plants  are  prettier  than  old  ones, 
and  when  well  established  grow  without 
any  trouble  and  are  free  from  the  diseases 
which  attack  the  softer  leaves  of  other 
palms.  The  soil  for  this  plant  should  be 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  rich  loam  and 
two  parts  composed  of  peat,  leaf- mould, 
and  sand.  This  exists  m  the  open  air 
throughout  the  winter  in  the  warmest 
parts  of  Britain,  proving  fully  hardy  and 
making  a  fair  growth  where  the  climate 
at  all  resembles  that  of  Chili.  Grown  in 
tubs  in  the  conservatory  in  winter,  and 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  it  is  use- 
ful for  grouping  with  the  hardier  palms. 

JUaLAllB  (^/j/«///).— Stately  trees  of 
northern  and  eastern  regions,  among  them 
being  our  noble  European  Walnut.  A 
tree  as  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  to 
ourselves,* and  useful  and  beautiful  in  all 
ways. 

Our  Walnut  (/.  regia\  like  many  other 
fruit  trees,  has  been  cultivated  for  so  long 
that  no  one  is  clear  as  to  its  origin,  but  it  is 
a  tree  of  wide  distribution  in  the  East,  and 
in  countries  where  it  is  much  cultivated  has 
many  varieties,  differing  much  in  size  and 
in  the  tenderness  of  their  shells  and  even 
in  earliness.  Though  the  Walnut  is  not  so 
much  grown  in  Britain  as  in  countries  of 
Southern  Europe,  it  is  very  happy  in  some 


of  our  southern,  western,  and  eastern 
counties,  occasionally  attaining  fine  pro- 
portions, especially  on  warm  and  chalky 
soil ;  but  as  we  go  further  north  it  becomes 
less  and  less  likely  to  ripen  its  fruit,  and 
in  Scotland  it  has  to-be  grown  against 
walls.  In  parts  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  it  is  so  much  cultivated  that  the 
wood  and  fruit  and  oil  produced  by  it  form 
a  principal  source  of  commerce.  There 
is  very  much  of  interest  as  regards  the 
uses  of  the  various  products  of  the 
Walnut  in  countries  where  it  is  at  home, 
but  here  we  are  concerned  with  its  culture 
and  beauty  as  a  lawn,  pleasure  ground,  or 
orchard  tree,  and  in  this  way  with  us  it 
thrives  best  in  good  and  rather  dry  soils 
on  calcareous  base  though  thriving  in 
other  soils. 

Theform  of  single  trees  is  often  veryfine, 
as  indeed  it  is  as  a  group,  and  sometimes 
as  a  short  avenue.  It  may  also  be  grown 
as  an  orchard  tree  where  the  soil  is  favour- 
able and  there  is  plenty  of  room.  The 
finest  specimens  are  occasionally  nearly 
100  feet  in  diameter  in  spread  of  branch. 
The  cut-leaved  form  will  appeal  to  some. 
Among  the  other  species  there  are  remark- 
able trees,  but  our  common  Walnut  has  in 
Europe  so  many  good  qualities  that  it  is 
the  best  to  plant,  although  some  of  the  other 
species  are  good  for  collections  of  hardy 
trees,  such  as  J.  cineria^  the  butternut,  J. 
nigra  J  the  black  Walnut,  both  of  America  ; 
a  very  hardy,  fine  tree  which  would  thrive 
in  situations  where  our  common  Walnut 
might  not  be  so  free  ;  J.  mandshurica^  of 
the  A  moor  region  ;  J.  rupestriSy  of  the 
Western  United  States  ;  and  y.  Sieboldiy 
of  Japan  ;  besides  several  hybrids  between 
the  common  Walnut  and  other  species. 

JUNCUS(/?tfjA).-- Water-side  or  marsh 
plants,  generally  with  long  round  leaves. 
J.  eifusus  spiralis  is  a  very  singular  plant, 
whose  spreading  tufts  of  leaves,  instead  of 
growing  straight,  are  twisted  in  a  cork- 
screw form.  It  is  worth  cultivating  on  the 
margins  of  water.  It  is  easily  multiplied 
by  division  of  the  tufts.  J.  zebrinus  is 
apparently  a  form  of  the  common  Rush 
(J.  communis).  The  long  round  leaves 
are  barred  with  bands  of  yellow  and 
green,  and  it  is  a  striking  plant,  as  its 
rigid  habit  and  singular  markings  stand 
out  in  bold  relief. 

JUNIPEBUS.— Evergreen  shrubs  and 
medium-sized  trees,  natives  of 'northern 
and  temperate  countries.  The  wood  of 
some  kinds  is  fragrant  and  the  foliage 
contains  an  acrid  principle  as  in  the 
Savin.  The  Junipers  vary  much  in  size 
and  habit  in  their  native  countries  owing 
to  their  usually  wide  geographical  range, 
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and  ^ruwint;  in  all  sons  and  conditions 
of  soil  and  climaie,  probably  mere  fonns 
of  varieties  have  been  considered  species.  , 
Sotne  are    too  tender  for  our  climate,  : 
although   of  much   value   in   their   own,   I 
while  others  are  quite  hardy  and  vigorous  | 


with  us.  Such  beauty  as  the  hardy  kinds 
possess  is  very  much  diminished  by  the 
common  way  of  planting;  among  shrubs, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  pinetum,  isolating  in 
grass,  both  ways  being  against  their  good 
effect  and  e\en  good  cultivation.  Where 
possible  the  really  effective  way  is  to 
{{roup  them.  The  good  effect  of  this  is 
well  seen  in  the  case  of  the  common 
Savin,  as  indeed  it  would  be  in  most  of 
the  others,  and  where  there  is  no  room  to 
do  this,  and  do  them  justice,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  them  out  altogether,  as, 
starring  in  the  embraces  of  the  common 
British  shrubbery,  they  soon  come  to  a 
bad  end.  The  following  embrace,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  most  distinct  of  the  hardy 
kinds  only  :— 

J.  CHiNENSis  {The  Winttr-Jlentring 
/unifier). — A  low  tree  or  bush,  mtrdy  and 
useful  in  gardens,  as  during  winter  or  In 
euty  spring,   when   covered  with  its  yellow 


thought  to  be  an  Alpine  form  oi  tl 

J.     COMMUNIS    {Tke    British  Jmiifer)    is 
chiefly  found  growing  in  England  on  sandy 
or   chalky  soils   or   on 
open  downs,  while   in  , 

Scotland  ils  nntive 
homp  is  amongst  the 
granite  or  trap  iin  hill 
and  mountain  sides. 
The  Irish  Juniper  is  a 
close  erect  form,  not  ' 
confined  to  Ireland  but 
occurring  also  wherever  -■ 
the  Juniper  is  plentiful. 

much  in  gardens,  and 
we  often  see  forms  of 
it  whereihe  wild  plant  is 
nevercullivaled,  though 
wc  doubt  if  any  of  the 

varieties  are   better,   if      Juniptni*  cominnnU. 
as  cood.     The  Swedish 

and   Canadian  Junipers  are   supposed   to   lie 
varieties  of  this.    /.  oxyeedrus  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean represenutive  of 


but   in 
does 


generally 


Minor,   on  the   moun- 
tains there  attaining  a 
height  of  some  15   ft. 
Thrives  in  gardens  best 
on   good,   well  .drained 
soil.   It  hasaclose,  coni- 
cal habit  of  growth  with 
branches      of    a     light 
Juniprrui  oiycmlrui.      grassy  -  green      colour. 
This  Juniper  makes   a 
good  tree  for  a  lawn.  The  ftuil  isn  fleshy  one,  en- 
closing a  hard  kernel,  about  the  sire  of  the  Sloe, 
and  of  a  plum- 
like  purple. 

J.    EXCEt.SA 

{7V»Junifier). 
— A  graceful 
tree  native   of 

in      Northern 

India,  Persia,  : 

Arabia       and  l 

in  some  of  the 
most  favour- 
able conditions 
forming   large 

high  eleva- 
tions. A  close 
tapering   form 
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J.  PHCENICEA  {Phanicea  Juniper). — A 
shrub  of  conical  form  from  the  Mediterranean 
the  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
same  plant  but  on  dif- 
ferent branches.  Al- 
though long  introduced 
to  our  country  it  is  as 
yet  far  from  common. 

J.  RECURVA  {Weep- 
ing Juniper), — ^A  dis- 
tinct kind  with  graceful 
drooping  branches, from 
the  ir^ountains  of  India 
and  Cashmere,  varying 
in  size  from  a  low  bush 
to  a  medium-sized  tree 
according  to  climate 
and  soil.  The  male 
form  is  more  close  in 
habit  than  the  seed- 
bearing  one.  A  grace- 
ful kind  for  banks  or 
the  outer  flanks  of 
the  rock-garden.  At 
Brynmeirig,  near  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries, 
there  are  a  number  of  these  graceful  junipers, 
which  for  size  are  perhaps  not  excelled  in 
Britain.  The  soil  is  loam  and  peat  resting 
on  shaly  slate  rock — the  situation  is  shady 
and  with  a  northern  aspect,  which  seems 
to  suit  this  species. 

J.  RIGIDA  {Motif it  Hakdne  Juniper), — A 
graceful  and  picturesque  kind  with  free  and 
often  drooping  habit,  and  in  southern  England 
at  least  vigorous  and  hardy,  assuming  in 
autumn  and  winter  a  pleasant  bronzy  hue  of 
green.  It  has  not  been  long  enough  in  cultiva- 
tion to  judge  of  its  stature  or  permanent  habit 
and  value  in  Britain,  but  it  promises  well. 
Japan. 

J.  Sabina  {Savin). — A  hardy  and  plumy 
bush  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  few  ever- 
green shrubs  being  more  beautiful.  In  the 
garden  at  Goddendene,  near  Bromley,  a  dwarf 
form  is  very  prettily  used  as  a  lawn  plant. 
Among  the  varieties  of  the  Savin  the  most 
useful  forms  arey".  prostrata  and  J.  tatnarisci* 


Juniperus  virginiana. 

folia — variegated  ones  as  usual  being  ugly  and 
useless. 
J.  TH17RIFERA  {Frankincense  Juniper). — A 


small  distinct  tree,  in  its  native  country 
attaining  a  height  of  40  ft.  As  a  lawn 
tree  it  is  attractive,  and  from  its  dense  conical 
shape  associates  well  with  trees  of  the  same 
race,  and  is  very  hardy.     Spain  and  Portugal. 

J.  virginiana  {Red  Cedar). — A  graceful, 
hardy  tree  on  the  hills  and  mountains  of  N.  E. 
America,  giving  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  the 
Eastern  Cypress  in  Italy,  and  in  Britain  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  graceful  except  ever- 
green trees.  This  tree,  like  many  Conifers 
that  have  been  much  grown,  has  had  its  forms 
and  varieties  propagated,  few  of  them  being 
better  than,  if  as  good  as,  the  common  kind,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  silvery  forms,  which  sometimes 
occur  among  plants  raised  from  seed,  as  they 
should  always  be.  Garden  varieties  must  be 
grafted,  as  if  raised  from  seed  most  of  these 
would  revert  to  the  wild  form. 

Dwarf  Junipers  for  the  rock-garden  :  Small 
forms  of  the  northern  Junipers  are  used  on 
rock-gardens  with  good  effect  as  giving  on 
a  small  scale  the  form  of  the  Alpine  conifers. 
Among  these  are  J.  nana  and  EchniaformiSy 
and  other  dwarf  forms. 

JXJBINEA. — A  small  genus  of  Com- 
positae,  of  slight  value.  J.  polyclonos  and 
J.  spectabilis,  both  Caucasian  plants,  are 
mentioned  in  catalogues. 

JUBBLSA     NATAN8.~A     curious 
aquatic  plant  that    bears    large  yellow 
blossoms  a  few  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.     It  is  a  valuable  plant  for  a- 
pool  or  small  lake,  and  hardy. 

KADSUBA. — A  small  group  of  ever- 
green climbing  shrubs  from  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Asia.  Only  one  kind,  K.  ja- 
ponica,  has  been  introduced,  and  though 
a  pretty  plant  this  is  seldom  met  with, 
being  somewhat  tender  and  not  showy, 
though  with  large  oval  leaves  of  glossy 
texture  which  are  handsomely  blotched 
and  bordered  with  red  and  white  in  some 
of  the  garden  forms.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  and  something  like  a  Magnolia, 
creamy-white  with  a  pink  centre,  and 
opening  from  June  to  early  autumn. 
While  fairly  hardy  in  mild  districts  the 
Kadsura  is  safest  as  a  wall  or  pillar  plant 
where  protection  can  be  given  in  cold 
weather,  and  in  this  way  it  is  said  to  be 
doing  well  even  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Scotland.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  from  cuttings  of 
half-ripe  wood,  in  sand,  under  glass. 

ITAT.MTA  {Mountain  Laurel).— TYi^ 
Kalmias  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
North  American  shrubs,  evergreen  in 
foliage  and  charming  in  flower.  The 
broad-leaved  Kalmia  latifolia  is  the  finest^ 
as  it  is  also  the  commonest  in  gardens. 
Like  the  Rhododendron  and  Azalea,  it  must 
be  grown  in  a  moist  peaty  soil,  or  one 
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light  or  sandy.     Ii  will  not  thrive  in  stiff 
or  chalky  soils.     Its  lovely  clusters  of  pink 
wax-like  flowers  open  about  the  end  of 
June,  when  the  bloom  of  ihe  Rhododen- 
dron and  iVzalea  is  on 
the   wane,    and    last 
for    a    fortnight     or 
longer.     The  broad 
fohage   makes  il   al- 
)  most  as  valuable  an 
evergreen   shrub    as 
Ihe     Rhododendron. 
There   are    varieties 
of  the  common  kind 
'  having,  insome  cases, 

larger    flowers,    and 

Kalmin  Mgmiifolia.      in   Others,  flowers  of 

a  deeper  colour,  the 
linest  being  maxima,  which  is  much 
superior  in  size  of  tlower  and  richness  of 
tint.  The  Myrtle-leaved  Kalmia  (A'. 
myrtifolia)  seems  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
K.  lati/olia,  with  snialler  Myrtle-like  foli- 
age. The  growth  is  dwarf  and  compact, 
and  the  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as 
those  of  A',  lalifolia.  The  other  species 
of  Kalmia,  though  very  beautiful,  are  of 
Jess  value,  because  they  are  smaller,  more 
delicate,  and  less  showy,  but  in  peat-soil 
gardens  they  should  be  grown.  K. 
itngusli/olia  grows  about  ij  ft.  high,  and 
bears  in  early  June  dense  clusters  of  rosy- 
pink  flowers.  fC.  ghtuca  and  A',  fitrsuta 
are  also  pretty  shrubs,  A*,  giauca  flower- 
ing in  early  summer,  and  AT.  kirsula  in 
Aiwust. 

KMilftuwia.     See  Amellus. 

EEBNESA  SAXATILIS.— .A  neat 
little  plant  forming  a  compact  tuft  of  foli- 
age, and  in  early  summer  a  dense  mass  of 
tiny  while  blooms.  It  grows  in  any  soil 
in  an  open  position  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  it  is  an  attractii-e  plant  in  spring, 
and  may  be  freely  propagated  by  seeds. 
Euro|ic. 


japoniea,  is  an  old  favourite  in  cottage  gar- 
dens. The  large  yellow  rosette  flowers  are 
more  showy  than  those  of  the  single  kind, 
which  is  a  pretty  shrub.  Though  usually 
planted  against  walls,  the  Kerria  is  hardy, 
and  may  be  grown  as  a  bush  except  in  the 
coldest  parts.  The  variegated -leaved  form 
of  the  smgle  variety  is  more  delicate  than 
the  double  form,  or  the  green-leaved  single 

KliantiA.    See  SCABiOs.\. 
EITAIBELIA      YITIFOLU,-A 

large,  coarse-growing  plant,  from  4  ft.  to  ' 
6  ft.  or  more  high,  with  Grapevine-like 
foliage.  It  hears  in  summer  large  white 
blooms  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  stems. 
The  plant  is  too  coarse  for  border  cul- 
ture, but  adapted  for  growing  ainong 
shrubs  or  for  naturalising.  Seed  or  divi- 
sion.     Hungary. 

KLEDHA  EEPENS.— A  small,  dwarf, 
succulent  plant  with  cylindrical  leaves  of 
a  bluish  glaucous  grey.  It  is  used  for 
geometrical  beds  in  summer,  but  is  not 
hardy.  Propagated  by  division  in  early 
spring  in  heat,  afterwards  potted  and 
planted  out  in  May  in  light  drj-  soil. 

SNIFHOFIA  {Torch  Uly  or  Fl.tme 
Flower). — Handsome  and  very  distinct 
perennials  «'hich  are  prevented  by  severe 
winters  from  becoming  very  popular.  The 
genus,  as  understood  by  botanists,  is  re- 
stricted to  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  Cape,  with  the  exception  of  one  secies 
found  by  Sp»eke  and  Grant  near  the  Equa- 
tor, and  one  or  two  kinds  indigenous  to  the 
mountains  of  Madagascar.  There  are 
twenty  or  thirty  species,  and  none  of  the 
six  found  in  Abyssinia  is  identical  with  any 
sort  found  at  the  Cape.  The  Kniphofias, 
and  especially  the  forms  of  A',  iwaria,  are 
among  the  most  sinking  of  autumn  flowers. 
Large  irregular  groups  in  open  spots 
give  a  brilliant  effect  in  autumn,  and  they 
require  no  attention  beyond  an  occasional 
lop-dressing  of  rich  soil  or  well -rotted 
manure.  During  the  late  winters  many 
kinds  have  perished  from  frost,  but  these 
dangers  may  be  averted  by  a  cohering  of 
dry  leaves  or  ashes  in  late  autumn.  TTte 
stcmless  kinds  are  easily  propagated  by 
division  and  by  seed  when  produced  in 
favourable  seasons  ;  but  not  the  stemmed 
or  caulescent  kinds.  However,  those 
who  wish  to  increase  their  stock  of  the 
stemmed  kinds  need  not  fear  to  behead 
them  ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  only  nay  in 
which  K.  caulescens  can  be  propagated, 
as,  otherwise,  it  seldoni  develops  offshoots. 
When  so  treated  il  will  throw  up  a  large 
number  of  shoots,  which,  if  allowed  10  re- 
main until  a  few  roots  are  produced,  may 
be  taken  off  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  for 
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a  time,  and  then  potted  in  asandy  compost. 

it  throws  out  underground  shoots,  which 
may  be  taken  off  ai  any  time.  K.  Quar- 
liniana  develops  small  shoots  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  base  of  the  stem, 
and  if  these  be  taken  off  and  treated  as 
cuttings  they  will  strike  freely.  The 
following  are  amongst  the  best  of  the 
kinds  in   cultivation  :  — 

K.  ftloidea  {Flame  Flower  or  Torch 
Lily),  or  Tritoma  Uvaria  as  it  is  still  called 
in  many  gardens,  is  perhaps  the  oldest, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  of  its 
family.  It  is  the  Flame  Flower  of  cottage 
gardens,  and  is  one   of  the  noblest  and 


Knipbofiii  gnDdii. 

most  brilliant  of  Lilyworts  :  an  excellent 
border-plant,  it  is  suitable  for  all  soils,  and 
while  few  plants  are  better  for  picturesque 
grouoing  in  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the 
shruobery  with  a  fairly  often  space  and 
with  deep  rich  soil  it  forms  handsome 
groups.  It  begins  to  flower  in  late  summer 
and  lasts  for  many  weeks  in  perfection, 
and  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  garden 
varieties  are  traceable  to  it.  K.  pumila  is 
a  pretty  dwarf  form.  The  variety  precox 
flowers  much  earlier  than  K.  aloides,  from 
themiddletoiheendof  May;  its  leaves  are 
broader  than  those  of  the  type,  and  are 


not  glaucous,  while  the  raceme  is  shorter, 
the  stem  being  about  half  as  long  as  the 
I  leaies.     The  variety  nobilis,  which  very 
\   much  resembles  grandis,  if  indeed  il  is 
j  not  the  same  kind,' is  a  robust  and  noble 
plant,  its  leaves  more  distinctly  serrated 
I  than  those  of  grandis,  its  flowering  stem  5 
;  to  8  ft.  in  height,  with  flowers  varying  from 
I  scarlet  to  orange-scarlet ;  the  anthers  are 
prominent.    It  blooms  throughout  August. 
I   The  variety  serotina  is  interesting  from 
'  blooming  a  month  or  so  after  all  the  other 
I   Kniphofias  are  over ;  its  flowers  are  green- 
ish-yellow, occasionally  tinged  with  red. 
I   The  variet)'  Saundersi   has  bright  green 
I  leavesandveryrichorange-scarlettlowers; 
'   the  variety  longiscapa  has  very  long  flower- 
I  heads,  and  is  a  most  desirable  form  ;  the 
variety  maxima  globosa  has  globose  heads 
I  of  yellow  and  red  flowers  ;  and  the  variety 
I  glaucescens  has  large  flower-spikes,  the 
'  flowers  being  vermilion-scarlet    shading 
I   to  orange.     It  is  a  frec-fiowcring   plant, 
I   and  is  one  of  the  best  for  heavy  rich  soil. 
I       K.     Surchelli,    introduced     by    Mr. 
'    Burchetl  from  the  Cape,  is  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  plant  with  a  purple-spotted  stem 
and  bright  green  leases,  Arm  in  texture,  3 
to  3  ft.  long,  which  taper  gradually  to  the 
apex.     It  flowers  soon  aAer  midsummer, 
and  just  between  prLecox  and  the  other 
forms  of  K.  aloides.      The   flower-heads 
are  moderately  dense,  and  the  flowers  are 
bright  red,  excepting  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  head,  which  are  bright  yellow, 
the  style  protruding,  the  stamens  being 
included  in  the  tube.     A  useful  and  distinct 
plant,  suited  for  drj-  banks  and  borders. 
K.  earnosa  is  a  beautiful  plant,  forming 
.  low  spreading  leaf- rosettes,  from  the  midst 
of  which  a  number  of  flower-stalks  rise  to 
the  height  of  i  ft.,  with  cylindrical  flower- 
spikes  about  3  by  i{  in. ;  the  smallness  of 
the  flowers  is  compensated  for  by  their 
''   glowing  apricot  colour,  enhanced  by  bright 
'  yellow  anthers.     The  flowers  open  firsi 
on  the  top  side  in  September.     Abyssinia. 
K.    canlescons    uid     K.     Northia 
difler  from  all  other  cultivated  kinds  in 
,   their    caulescent    habit.      K.    caulescens 
differs  from  all  the  forms   of  aloides   in 
being  smaller,  and  in  having  very  glaucous 
.   leaves,  short  heads,  and  smaller  and  less 
curved  flowers.     The  stem,  at  5  or  6  in. 
from  the  ground,  can  just  be  spanned  by 
both  hands  ;  the  scape  is  about  4^  ft. 
high   with  a  dense  head  of  flower  6  in.  in 
I   length  of  a  reddish -salmon  colour  in   its 
'   earlier  stages,  but  in  the  fully- expanded 
I   flower  it  gradually  becomes  while,  faintly 
tinged  with  greenish-yellow,  producing  an 
effective   contrast.      The   glaucous   blue- 
'  grey   foliage    is    pretty.      Though    less 
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brilliant  than  most  of  the  species,  it  is 
one  of  the  hardiest,  and  is  distinct  and 
robust.  It  is  a  very  striking  plant  for 
the  bold  rock-garden,  and  it  does  well 
and  flowers  freely  on  dry  slopes  in  light 
warm  soils,  and  in  open  sunny  positions. 
It  should  have  a  little  protection  in  severe 
cold.  Suckers  or  offsets  taken  off  in  early 
autumn  root  freely  in  sand  in  a  cold  frame. 

K.  comosa  seems  to  be  closely  allied 
to  K.  pumila,and  has  a  peculiar  appearance 
with  Its  long  protruding  style  and  anthers. 
It  is  much  Qwarfer  than  K.  aloides,  its 
leaves  are  much  narrower,  while  its  flowers 
are  smaller  and  its  bright  green  leaves 
are  in  dense  rosettes,  narrow,  very  pointed, 
and  almost  three-cornered.  The  bright 
yellow  flowers  droop  in  a  dense  oblong 
head,  the  stamen  and  style  being  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  flower  tube.  K. 
comosa  is  a  showy  plant,  flowering  in 
September,  but  is  rather  tender. 

K.  folioaa  may  be  said  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  K.  caulescens,  but  it  has 
distinct  stems,  being  also  one  of  the 
most  robust  of  all  the  Kniphofias,  and 
easily  distinguished  by  its  broadish 
leaves  and  its  protruding  stamens.  The 
leaves  form  a  dense  tuft  on  the  top  of  a 
stem  I  to  3  ft.  high  and  are  3  or  4  in. 
broad  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  long 
point :  flowers  in  a  dense  oblong  head 
nearly  i  ft.  long,  bright  yellow  or  tinged 
red,  appearing  in  late  autumn.  Cape. 
Syn.,  A'.  Quartiniana, 

K.  Leichtlini  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
and  requires  winter  protection  even  in  the 
South  of  England.  Its  spreading  bright 
green  leaves  form  a  dense  tuft ;  they  are 
2  to  4  ft.  long,  three-cornered,  with  entire 
margins,  the  flower-stems  2  to  4  ft.  high, 
the  flower-head  about  6  in.  long,  the  droop- 
ing flowers  of  a  dull  vermilion-red  and 
yellow.  The  variety  disticha,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  type,  is  more  robust, 
its  leaves  broader,  and  flower-tube  shorter; 
two  or  three  heads  of  bright  deep  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  on  the  same  stem  in  August. 
Some  have  suggested  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  K.  Leichtlini  and  K.  comosa. 

K.  Macowani. — This  differs  from  most 
Kniphoflas  in  having  the  seg^nents  of  its 
corolla  reflexed,  and  in  bemg  of  dwarf 
habit,  12  to  18  in.  high,  the  narrow  grassy 
leaves  i  to  2  ft.  long,  the  flower-heads 
small,  the  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-red. 
It  is  hardy,  and  is  suitable  for  rock-gardens. 
Rigidissima  and  maroccana  are  garden 
synonyms.  The  variety  longiflora  has 
much  longer  flowers.  K.  corallina  is  a 
robust  hybrid.  It  is  exactly  intermediate 
between  K.  Macowani  and  K.  aloides,  and 
is  a  very  pretty  plant. 


K.  NorthilB. — This  is  most  nearly 
allied  to  K.  caulescent,  but  its  leaves  are 
much  broader,  are  not  keeled,  and  are 
serrulate  on  the  margins.  The  dense 
flower-heads  are  about  i  ft.  long,  the 
flowers  being  pale  yellow,  but  the  upper 
ones  are  tinged  with  red  towards  the  tips. 
S.  Africa. 

K.  Booperi  is  nearly  allied  to  K.  aloides, 
but  is  an  early,  or  summer,  flowering  plant, 
while  the  stamens  are  included  in  the  tube; 
the  flowers  are  paler  and  less  curved,  and 
the  leaves  are  broad  and  very  glaucous. 
K.  Rooperi  is  a  native  of  Caffraria,  and 
requires  a  little  protection  during  severe 
winters.  It  has  a  flne  bold  effect  when  in 
full  flower,  the  flower-heads,  6  in.  to  i  ft 
long,  being  crowded  with  bright  orange- 
red  flowers,  which  get  yellowish  with  age. 

The  plant  usually  but  wrongly  called 
Roopen  flowers  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, and  is  a  variety  of  K.  aloides. 

K.  sannentoBa  is  distinguished  from 
K.  aloides  by  its  smaller  glaucous  leaves, 
the  cylindrical  flower-heads  from  6  in.  to 
I  ft.  long,  the  flowers  red  in  the  upper 
half,  and  yellow,  or  yellow  tinged  red,  in 
the  lower.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  There 
is  a  good  hybrid  between  K.  sannentosa 
and  K.  aloides.     Cape. 

K.  triangularis,  at  flrst  sight,  reminds 
one  of  K.  Macowani,  especially  as  regards 
the  flower-spike,  which  is  about  the  same 
size  and  of  a  similar  tint.  The  foliage, 
however,  is  broader  and  longer,  and  in 
this  respect  it  resembles  K.  Uvaria.  It  is 
desirable  because  it  is  earlier  in  flower 
than  most  varieties,  and  also  because  it  is 
a  free  grower. 

K.  Tysoni. — A  handsome  new  variety, 
with  irpersistent  strong  folia&^e  of  a  soft 
glaucous  shade,  each  leaf  measuring 
3  feet  or  more  in  length  and  3J  inches 
wide  at  base,  tapering  to  a  fine  point  ; 
the  edges  of  leaf  finely  serrated.  Through 
June  the  strong  Yucca-like  growths 
bear  bold  spikes  of  orange-scarlet  and 
primrose-yellow  flowers,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  inflorescence  being  red,  the 
lower  primrose.  In  the  bud  stage  the 
whole  is  orange- red,  but  as  the  lower  flowers 
expand  they  change  to  soft  primrose, 
the  flowers  opening  from  the  bottom 
upwards.  The  inflorescence  measures 
from  \\  feet  to  2  feet  in  length,  while  the 
strong  flower  spikes  attain  a  height  of 
from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  This  is  a  hardy  and 
valuable  addition  suitable  for  the  flower 
border,  larger  rock  garden,  or  in  isolated 
groups.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family,  it 
delights  in  rich,  well-drained  soil  and  a 
warm,  sunny  position. 

K.  Tucki  has  large,  glaucous.  Yucca- 
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like  foliage,  growing  4  ft.  10  5  ft.  high, 
with  massive  heads  of  bright  red  flowers, 
chatiging  to  yellow,  and  borne  early  in 

K.  Uvaria-     Syn.,  A',  aloidis. 

Other  species  not  noticed  in  detail  are 
'  K.  pumila,  pallidiflora,  paucillora,  natal- 
ensis,  Kirki,  Tysoni,  modesta,  Granti. — 
D.  K. 

Hybrids  and  Varieties.— As  wc  are 
getting  to  know  the  value  of  the  Flame 


Flowers,  many  beautifiii  hybrids  have 
been  raised.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin  for  quite  a  group  of  them. 
Others  have  given  us  beautiful  forms, 
such  as  the  varieties  John  Waterer,  Otto 
Mann,  Max  Leichtlin,  and  others,  but  all 
these  owe  their  origin  to  red-flowered 
species,  and  do  not  much  depart  from  the 
typical  forms.  Since  the  introduction, 
however,  of  yellow-flowered  species,  a 
new  field  was  opened  to  the  hybridiser. 


The  predominating  colour  in  these  new 
hybrids  is  yellow,  m  all  shades  varying 
through  orange  to  a  crimson- scarlet.  In 
habit  the  plants  vary  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  colour  and  form  of  the  flower-spikes. 
Of  some,  whose  parentage  to  K.  Leichtlini 
must  be  very  near,  the  foliage  is  narrow 
and  deciduous,  and  the  spikes  not  ^more 
than  3  ft.  high.  Other  varieties "  have 
massive  foliage  some  3  in.  or  4  in.  broad, 
the  spikes  attaining  a  height  of  7  ft.  The 
variety  Obelisk  is  robust,  with  broad  leaf- 
age and  spikes  some  5  ft.  in  height.  The 
colour  of  the  spikes  is  a  pure  golden- 
yellow,  and  strong  spikes  often  produce 
two  or  three  additional  spikelets. 

Other  beautiful  forms  are  Triumph,  a 
very  fine  hybrid  ;  Star  of  Baden-Baden, 
straw-yellow,  the  spikes  more  than  7  ft. 
high  ;  Ophir,  orange- yellow,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  Lachesis,  very  hardy  and 
rapid  in  growth,  the  flower  deep  yellow, 
turning  to  straw  colour.  Turning  from 
the  yellow  varieties  we  have  Leda,  a 
beautiful  and  early -flowering  form,  about 
4  ft.  high,  the  flowers  coral-red  with  an 
orange  tinge.  Matador  seems  10  have 
nobilis  for  one  of  its  parents  ;  the  spikes 
are  large,  broad,  and  the  colour  a  deep 
red.  Van  Tuhergen,  jun.,  of  Haarlem, 
finds  that  in  his  deeply  dug,  rich  sandy 
soil  where  water  can  never  be  stagnant, 
all  the  above  Kniphofias  safely  pass  the 
winter  outside  if  superfluous  water  is 
warded  olT.  This  gathers  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  plants,  and  may  prove  dis- 
astrous when  suddenly  sharp  frosts  occur. 

There  are  now  fifty  or  sixty  varieties 
of  these  brilliant  Torch  Lilies,  in  place 
of  the  few  known,  say  twenty  years 
ago,  but  had  we  only  the  old  Kniphofia 
(Tritoma)  Uvaria,  it  is  a  plant  capable  of 
yielding  very  fine  effects  as  planted  in 
quantity  either  alone  or  grouped  along 
with  other  suitable  vegetation.  All  the 
hardy  kinds  grow  well  in  deep  well-drained 
loam  and  are  readily  increased  by  division 
or  by  seeds,  which  some  ('arieties  bear 
freely  in  mild  localities.  Once  well  planted 
in  bold  groups,  Kniphofias  form  the  most 
effective  masses  of  colour,  and  their  effect 
is  visible  at  long  distances,  so  that  they 
are  plants  of  much  value  to  the  landscape 
gardener  who  may  use  them  on  lawns,  or 
wood  margins,  on  banks,  and  near  water, 
either  alone  or  along  with  other  vigorous 
plants,  such  as  Spirxas,  Pampas  Grass, 
Arundo,  or  the  Giant  Polygonum  sachali- 
nense  and  P.  Sieboldi.  A  bold  group  of 
these  flowers  backed  or  partly  surrounded 
by  hardy  Bamboos  is  a  sight  in  October 
not  readily  to  be  forgotten,  K.  Obelisk 
is  the  splendid  Kniphofia  of  which  an 
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illustration  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
woodctir. 

KOCHIA  (Belvtdfre).—K.  scofiaria  is 
a  curious  and  seldom-grown  annual  ot  the 
Goosefoot  family,  forming  a  neat  pointed 
bush  from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  the  flowers  insig- 
nificant. The  graceful  habit  of  the  plant 
makes  it  valuable,  placed  either  singly  or 
in  groups,  especially  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, the  time  of  its  full  development.  Ii 
should  be  sown  in  April,  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
afterwards  planted  out  in  beds  or  borders. 
S.  Europe. 

"KXSLB^EOTEB.lA.—K.fanicu/ata  is  a 
small  tree,  beautiful  when  in  flower  ;  the 
long  divided  leaves,  elegant  throughout 
summer,  in  autumn  die  ofTa  rich  yellow, 
and  the  yellow  flowers  form  large  clusters 
oier  the  spreadmg  mass  of  foliage.  It 
is  picturesque,  valuable  for  groups,  is  a 
native  of  China,  hardy,  and  thrit'es  in 
any  good  soil. 

A  new  variety,  K.  hpinnala,  has 
recently  been  introduced  from  China,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  established  sufficiently 
long  in  this  country  to  enable  us  to  Judge 

Koni^.     See  Alvi,!;vm. 
KOBOLKOWIA   SEWE&ZOWI.-A 

singular- looking  bulbous  plant,  allied  to 
and  much  resembling  a  Fritillar)'.  It 
grows  from  1  ft.  to  if  ft.  high,  and  has 
broad  glaucous  leaves  and  nodding  flow- 
ers, greenish  outside  and  vinous  purple 
within.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Turcomania,  hardy  in  our  climate.  Bulb- 
lets  or  seed. 

LABtrBHTTM  {Goldtn  j?a;»).— Flower- 
ing trees  of  Europe,  of  singular  beauty. 


quite  hardy  and  vigorous  ii 


and  giving  fine  effects,  all  the  more 
so  if  placed  with  some  care  as  to  position 
and  surroundings. 

L.  alpiniutt  (HceUh  or  Alpine  L.).—k 
very  beautiful  hardy  tree,  a  native  of  the 
hill  forests  of  France,  Central  Europe, 
reaching  a  height  of  nearly  40  ft.  The 
natural  form  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  and 
from  it  varieties  of  the  highest  value  have 
been  raised  and  increased  from  time  to 
time,  among  the  best  Parkesi,  Walereri, 
aulumnalis,  bi/erum,  grandiflorum ;  kir- 
sutum,  pendulum,  Votsi.  The  Alpine 
Laburnum  and  its  best  varieties  may  be 
known  from  the  other  European  species 
by  its  longer  raceme,  broader  and  deeper 
green  leaves,  and  later  bloom.  ,Syn., 
Cylisus  alpinus. 

L.  vd«are  {Common  i.).— Also  a 
beautiful  flowering  tree  of  mountain 
woods  on  calcareous  soil,  but  growing 
freely  in  any  soil  in  our  gardens,  flowering 
densely  and  earlier  than  the  Alpine 
Laburnum,  and  like  it  reaching  almost 
trec'like  stature— 30  lo  40  fi.^n  the  best 
conditions.  It  has  several  varieties, 
among  them  Carlieri  intermedium,  pen- 
dulum, semperflorens,  and  guerdfo/ium, 
and  the   inevitable  worthless  variegated 

L.  Adami  is  a  curiosity,  a  graft-hybrid  ; 
the  same  tree,  and  even  the  same  branch. 
bearing  racemes  of  both  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  and  sometimes  flowers  of  a  dull 
purple.  Old  trees  of  these  are  <^uaint 
and  not  without  beauty,  though  it  is  far 
from  having  the  effect  of  the  natural 
species  and  their  varieties. 

LAaUBUS  {Har^s-tail  Grass).  — X 
pretty  annual  Grass,  about  1  ft.  high,  i. 
oratus  lia\'ing  hare's-tail-likc  plumes,  use- 
ful for  bouquets.  It  should  be  sown  in  pots 
in  August,  wintered  in  frames,  and  divided 
and  transplanted  in  spring,  or  sown  in 
open  ground  in  April.  It  flowers  from 
July  to  September,  and  it  is  pretty  in  the 
flower  garden  in  large  patches  as  a  relief 
to  showv-flowcring  things. 

I.AHABCKIA.~j:.  aurea  is  a  small 
hanly  annual  Grass,  with  silky  plumes, 
becoming  golden  as  they  mature.  It  is 
suitable  for  bouquets,  and  may  be  dried 
for  winter  use.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  spring  or  autumn,  in  the  open  border  in 
light  soil.  Syn.,  Ckrysurus  cynosuroides. 
S.  Europe.  N.  Africa. 

IiAUIUH  {Dead  A'*'///*).— Perennial 
herbs  of  which  there  are  a  few  plants 
occasionally  Morth  a  place  in  poor  dry  ■ 
soils,  where  little  else  will  grow — such  as 
are  found  on  dry  banks  or  beneath  trees. 
L.  garganicum,  from  1  to  i  J  ft.  high,  has 
whorls  of  purplish  blossoms. 
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L.  Orvala  is  taller  and  has  deep  red 
flowers  in  early  summer.  L.  inaculalum, 
a  naiive  plant,  has  leaves  blotched  uiih 
silvery- white.  Of  this  species  the  variety 
aureum  is  one  of  the  best  golden-leaved 
plants  for  edgings.  It  does  not  ivithsiand 
the  full  exposure  that  suits  the  yellow 
Feverfew,  but  in  sandy  or  moist  soils  iis 

Ceculiar  tint  is  unequalled  by  any  other 
ardy  plant,  and  its  blooms  are  pretty. 
It  does  not  require  to  be  constantly 
trimmed  like  the  Feverfew. 

LAHTAiTA.—  S.  American  plants,  usu- 
ally grown  in  greenhouses,  and  also  in  the 
summer  garden.   The  Verbena-like  heads 
of  bloom  are   rich  and  varied   in   colour, 
and  range  from  crimson,  ihrouMh  scarlet, 
orange,  and  yellow,  to  white,  the  colours 
varying  in   the    same  head. 
They  flower  freely  for  about 
nine  months,  and  are  easy 
to  grow,  requiring  the  pro- 
lection    of  the  greenhouse 
during    winter    after    being 
lifted  in  autumn.     Propaga- 
ted in  spring  by  cuttings  or 
seeds,  the  plants  being  grown 
in  rich  light  soil  till  planted 
out    in     a     warm    position. 
There  are  many  sons  grown, 
and    a   selection  should  m- 
clude  Phosphore,  Don  Cal- 
met.  Distinction,  Eclat,  Vic- 
toirc.  La  Neige,  Feu  Follet, 
Pluie  d'Or,  Ver  Luisant,  Ne 
Plus   Ultra,    Eldorado    and 
Heroine.     Like  many  dwarj 
half-hardy  plants,  they  have 

garden,  and  may  be  trained 

as    standards.    The    pretty 

L.  Sellowi  is  a  good  dwarf  plant ;  but 

the  odour  of  these  plants  is  unpleasant, 

and  they  are  not    worthy  of  much   use. 

VVest  Indies.    VerbenaceK. 

LAPAaEEIA  {Napoleon's  Belf/.—A 
beautiful  climber  usually  grown  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  hardy  and  flowering  well 
in  the  open  air  in  Cornwall  and  the  south 
of  Ireland  ;  with  care  ii  would  be  found  to 
do  over  a  larger  area  round  the  coast. 
It  forms  a  lovely  picture  at  Caerhays, 
irained  on  a  north-west  wall,  and  flowers 
quite  freely.  Often  at  Christmas  and 
onwards  through  the  winter  and  spring 
it  comes  out  beautifully  ;  ihe  rose  and 
while  and  other  forms  have  been  tried,  as 
well  as  the  original  form.  Soil  should  be 
'  peaiy  with  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf-mould. 
The  great  enemy  of  the  plant  is  the  slug, 
which  is  fond  of  browsing  about  cool  north 
walls,  and  must  be  well  watched  day  and 
night.    The  plant  maybe  nailed  direct  10 


a  wall,  or  planted  among  choice  shrubs  to 
take  its  own  way  as  a  climber,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  try  it  in  various  aspects, 
as  the  conditions  that  suit  it  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  England  may  not  do  so  in 
all  pans. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  the  least 
doubt  in  less  favoured  places,  success  -nay 
be  obtained  by  letting  a  plant  growing  in 
a  greenhouse  get  through  the  glass  and 
make  its  way  along  any  wall  surface  near. 
This  has  been  several  times  done  with 
success  in  various  gardens  about  London 
and  elsewhere.    Chill  and  Patagonia, 

LARTITKABAT.A  — /  6Hemata  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  climber  from  Chili, 
hardy  enough  for  nails  in  the  south  and 
coast  districts  :  the  foliage  a  deep  green. 


Lapageria  in  n  Cornish  gATdcn. 

the  leaflets  thick.  Along  the  south  coast  it 
makes  a  beautiful  wall-covering,  reaching 
a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more,  but  its  in- 
conspicuous purple  flowers  are  seldom 
borne  in  the  open  air.  It  should  be 
planted  in  light  or  well-drained  soil. 

LASIX  {Larch).— One  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  of  the  nonh,  and  though 
much  cultivated  in  our  woodlands  for  its 
value  as  a  timber  tree  it  is  none  the  less 

e-ecious  for  the  lawn  and  home  grounds, 
elonging  to  the  great  Pine  family  it  has 
the  summer-leaflng  habit  of  our  ordinary 
trees,  which  enhances  its  chantis,  not  only 
showing  the  form  better  in  winter,  but  Ihe 
fine  colour  of  the  budding  leaves  in  spring, 
and  the  ripening  leaves  in  autumn.  .A 
true  child  of  the  nonhem  mountains,  the 
L.irch  is  hardy  everywhere  in  our  country, 
perhaps  thrivmg  better  in  the  north,  as  m 
the  case  of  the  lovely  old  trees  at  Dun- 
keld,  its  only  enemy  being  a  dreadful 
T  T 
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parasitic  Cungus  which  eats  into  the  tree 
and  n\ars   its  beauty  and  vigour.     Other 
kinds  of    Larch  arc   known,  and  sonic 
coming    into    cultivation,  but   it    is   not  ' 
always  easy  lo  obtain   ihem   in   a   good   . 
state,  and  we  have  yet  but  little  evidence  ' 
as  to  their  value.    All  are  uorth  a  trial,  ! 
though  it  is  probable  that  none  will  ever  ' 
riial  the  charms  of  the  European  Larch. 

L.  enropea  (Europtan  lMrch].—\  tall 
and  lovely  tree  with  pendent  branches 
emitting  a  delicate  fragrance  in  the 
spring  when  budding.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  and  central  European  Alps, 
and  also  the  mountains  of  Northern  Asia. 
The  weeping  variety  is  picturesque,  but  L. 
dahurica  is  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
this,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  distinct  value 
for  gardens. 

L.  Oriffitliii  {Sikkim  Larch)  is  a  Hima- 
layan Larch,  attaining  in  its  own  country 
to  the  height  of  a  stately  tree,  but  often 
dwarfed  into  an  alpine  bush.  It  bears 
large  cones,  and  in  our  country  has  not 
yet  been  proved  to  be  of  great  latue. 

L.  K»mpferi  (Chinese  Golden  Ijtrch)- 
—A  beautiful  tree  of  Western  China,  at- 
taining in  its  own  country  a  height  of  over 
too  ft.  and  of  good  growth  and  habit  in 
our  country,  though  not  so  rapid  as  other 
species.  A  choice  lawn  tree,  and  also, 
when  it  can  be  got  in  any  quantity  in  the 


form  of  healthy  seedling  plants,  .is  a  group 
in  park  or  woodland. 

L.  leptolepis  {/.ip,in  L'ii\A).—ln  its 
own  country  this  is  described  as  a  mediuu)- 
siaed  tree  resembling  our  European  Larch, 
to  which  it  is  said  to  be  inferior,  but  from 


experience  gained  by  planters  this  is 
thought  doubtful,  as  it  promises  very  well 
indeed  as  a  woodland  tree,  and  is  said  to 
escape  the  Larch  fungus  canker  which  is 
so  deadly  to  the  European  Larch. 

L.  Americana  ('/'aiimrafi}.—A  slender 
tree,  in  its  own  country  reaching  a  height 
of  nearly  loo  fl„  but  not  thriving  so  well 
in  England,  and  not  so  remarkable  for 
beauty  as  our  European  Larch.  It  grows 
naturally  in  low-lying  ground  or  swamps, 
and  has  not  been  fairly  tried  in  our  gar- 
dens, in  which  such  ground  does  not  often 
occur,     Syn.,  Microcarpa  and  Pcndula. 

Zi.Qei:iMntaiia(iyes/em  LarcA). — Said 
to  be  the  noblest  of  all  the  Larches,  from 
the  mountains  of  North-west  America. 
It  is  of  great  height,  but  as  yet  lillle  tried 
in  our  country,  though  promising  well. 

LASTHEHIA.— A  pretty  hardy  an- 
nual, L.  glabrata  being  from  9  in.  to  i  i  ft. 
high,  with  many  rich  orange-yellow  blos- 
soms. It  should  be  sown  in  autumn  or 
early  summer,  or  in  spring  for  later  bloom. 
Like  other  annuals,  it  looks  best  in  broad 
tufts,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
plantsare  properly  thinned.  The  autumn- 
sown  plants  come  in  with  the  I  beris,  Wall- 
flowers, and  early  Phloxes.  L.  californica 
is  a  \ariety.     California.     Composite. 

Lastrea.    Syn.,  Aspidium  and  Nephro- 

LATUYBUS  {Everlasting  Pea)  — 
Hardyannualand  perennial  plants,  several 
of  them  very  beautiful  for  the  garden.  The 
perennial  kinds  of  Peas  are  valuable,  as 
they  are  of  such  free  growth  and  last 
long  in  bloom.  The  kinds  worth  growing 
are  not  numerous,  yet  sufficient  to  keep 
up  an  unbroken  display  from  May  till 
October.  They  have  long  fleshy  roots, 
which,  when  once  established,  will  go  on 
for  years  without  giving  further  trouble  or 
needing  attention.  Near  a  low  wall  or 
trellis  they  succeed  admirably,  and  climb- 
ing gracefully  drape  such  surfaces  with 
veils  of  foliage  and  blossom.  Upon 
banks,  raised  borders,  or  on  the  bold 
rock-garden  few  things  are  prettier,  and 
they  never  look  better  than  when  scram- 
bling over  the  face  of  a  rock,  flowering  as 
they  go.  The  way  to  sptoil  them  is  to 
attempt  to  tie  and  train  them  in  a  stiff  or 
formal  way.  They  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  mixed  borders,  and  they 
are  valuable  for  cutting  from.  The  best 
varieties  are  pretty  if  allowed  to  grow 
through  beds  of  medium-sized  shrubs, 
and  there  are  few  effects  in  gardens  ' 
prettier  than  that  of  the  best  white 
varieties  when  allo«cd  to  trail  and  bloom 
on  a  grassy  place  untrained  in  any  way  ; 
a  few  tufts  so  placed  are   channing  and 
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live  for  many  years.  Most  of  ihe  species 
ripen  seed  freely,  and  all  may  be  divided 
eiclier  in  autumn  or  spring. 

L.  UtifolioB  (Everlasting  Pea).~One 
of  ihe  hardiest  and  most  easily  cultivated 
of  plants,  thriving  almost  anywhere,  even 
in  courtyards  amongst  flags.  There  are 
good  white  varietiesand  some  striped  with 
deeper  coloured  flowers  than  the  old 
kind.    All  are  peculiarly  suited  for  rough 


luling  Pci  (Lil) 


Llifoliu 


places,  and  will  scramble  over  bushes. 
Staking,  tying,  and  training  only  spoil 
them.  An  old  tree-stump,  or  the  side  of 
a  trellis  or  summer-house,  is  where  they 
delight  to  grow  undisturbed,  but  there  are 
many  uses  for  this  5ne  plant  and  its 
forms  in  the  flower  garden,  and  in  rich 
hedge'banks  it  would  be  easy  to  naturalise. 

In  warm  seasons  these  Peas  ripen  seed 
in  the  south  and  on  warm  soil,  and  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  increasing  the 
stock  in  this  way.  Generally,  howe*'er, 
little  if  any  seed  is  borne. 

L.  grandiflonu  {Two-flovicred  Ever- 
lastins^  Pea)  is  a    \erj-  handsome    plant 


for  the  early  summer  garden,  succeeding 
anywhere,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
the  largest -flowered  species,  the  blooms 
being  as  lat^e  as  those  of  a  Sweet  Pea. 
It  is  at  its  best  in  June  and  early  July,  the 
flowers  usually  borne  in  pairs,  of  a  rosy- 
parple  colour,  the  stems  in  good  soil 
reaching  6  ft.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
the  genus,  and  from  its  neat  and  free- 
flowering  habit  a  very  useful  border- 
plant,  common  in  cottage  gardens.  It  has 
not  so  far  varied  in  colour  as  the  Ever- 
lasting  Pea,  but  it  may  do  so  yet,  and 
varieties  of  it  would  be  welcome. 

L.  rotnndifolins  {Persian  Ever- 
lasting Pea). — This  pretty  Everlasting 
Pea  IS  also  known  under  the  name 
of  L.  Drummondi,  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this  name,  as  it  only  leads  to 
confusion.  This  is  a  very  old  species,  but 
it  is  not  so  common  as  the  larger  kinds, 
though  good  from  its  earliness  and  free- 
dom of  flowering.  It  grows  about  5  ft.  . 
high,  the  leaves  are  nearly  round,  the 
flowers  in  lai^e  clusters,  bright  rose-pink, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  open  in 
early  June.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and 
increased  by  division.     Asia  Minor  and 

L.  Sibthorpi  {Early  Everlasting  Pea). 
— This  is  valuable  because  it  is  so  early, 
being  at  its  best  in  May  and  June.  It 
does  not  grow  very  tall,  rarely  more  than 
2  or  3  ft.,  but  it  bears  many  fine  spikes  of 
delicate  flowers  of  a  beautiful  purplish-red 
colour.  In  Mr.  Thompson's  garden  at 
Ipswich  there  is  a  fine  bed  of  this  pretty 
and  somewhat  rare  species.  The  plants 
are  all  in  a  large  nursery  bed,  and  are 
supported  with  a  few  branched  stakes, 
upon  which  the  flowers  cluster  in  rich 
masses.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  at 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden  for  many  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Sibthorp.  It  flowers  a  month  earlier  than 
L.  rotundifolius,  and  may  be  increased  by 
division  or  seed,  but  is  not  so  vigorous  in 
ordinarj-  conditions  as  the  commoner 
Everlasting  Peas,  and  should  until  plenti- 
ful be  planted  in  warm  borders. 

L.  taberosos  {Tuber  Pea)  is  a  pretty 
low-growing  kind,  with  flowers  of  a  bright 
dark  pink.  It  is  found  in  many  of  our 
cornfields,  and  is  cultivated  in  Holland  for 
the  tuberous  roots,  which  are  said  to  be 
edible.  The  tubers  are  about  2  in.  long, 
broadest  at  the  root  end  and  tapering  to 
the  apex.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  plant 
for  the  flower  border,  it  being  a  true 
perennial,  of  neat  habit,  and  very  free- 
flowering.  It  climbs  tike  other  Peas,  but 
alsogrowsinlittletendril-boundheapswith- 
out  any  further  effort  at  going  higher,  and 
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then  the  matted  herbage  soon  becomes 
densely  studded  over  with  the  rose- 
coloured  flowers  in  small  clusters  of  five 
to  seven  each.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
this  free  and  long-flowering  Pea  is  suited 
for  draping  bold  rocks.  Europe  and  W. 
Asia,  naturalised  in  England. 

L.  magellaaictlB  {Lord  Ansot^s  Pea) 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  blue-flowered 
Peas.  In  many  gardens  a  particularly 
bright  form  of  L.  sativus  will  be  found 
under  the  name  of  Lord  Anson's  Pea, 
which  is  a  true  perennial,  almost  ever- 
green, the  stem  and  leaves  being  covered 
with  a  bluish  bloom.  It  grows  from  3  to 
5  ft.  high  ;  the  flowers,  many  in  a  bunch, 
are  of  medium  size,  violet-blue  with 
darker  veins,  opening  in  June  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  end  of  July.  This  species 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced 
by  the  cook  of  H.M.  ship  Centurion^ 
commanded  by  Lord  Anson,  in  1744,  and 
was  cultivated  by  Philip  Miller  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  In  the  Ful- 
ham  Nurseries  it  stood  the  winter  against 
a  wall.  It  is  a  maritime  species,  and  a 
little  salt  may  help  its  growth  under  culti- 
vation. It  ripens  seed  freely,  and  may 
also  be  increased  by  division.  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  probably  not  quite  hardy 
unless  planted  near  a  wall  or  house. 

L.  maritimilS  {Beach  Pea).— Th\^  is  a 
very  interesting  native  plant,  inhabiting, 
the  sea-shore,  and  not  so  vigorous  as  the 
preceding  kinds.  It  is,  however,  pretty 
and  worth  a  place  on  open  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  in  gravelly  or  gritty  soil. 
The  stems  are  prostrate,  18  in.  to  3  ft. 
long,  sea-green  in  colour ;  flowers  in 
summer,  purple  fading  to  blue.  N. 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia. 

L.  odoratna  {Sweet  Z'^/z).— Perhaps  the 
most  precious  annual  plant  grown.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  it  may  be  prettily 
used  in  a  garden.  A  common  method  is 
to  sow  little  patches  in  borders,  the  seed 
being  generally  that  of  mixed  varieties, 
and,  by  placing  some  stakes  against  them, 
to  secure  pillars  of  flower.  Where  it  can 
be  done,  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas  is  an 
attractive  sight,  and  sometimes  Sweet 
Peas  can  be  used  to  hide  an  unsightly 
place  during  the  summer.  Many  people 
grow  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas  in  order  to 
yield  a  supply  of  cut  flowers,  but  it  is  use- 
less to  grow  the  Sweet  Pea  except  in  good 
soil.  Some  sow  in  late  autumn  ;  this  is 
not  always  satisfactory,  though,  when  it 
succeeds,  the  result  is  good.  By  sowing 
indoors  in  pots  or  boxes  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  gradually  hardening  off 
the  young  plants  when  they  are  i  in.  high, 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  made  to  acquire  a 


sturdiness  and  toughness  which,  when 
they  are  planted  out  m  good  well-manured 
soil  in  April,  conduces  to  rapid  growth 
and  to  immunity  from  birds  and  slugs, 
which  would  otherwise  attack  the  tender 
shoots  the  moment  they  appeared  above 
the  ground.  The  soil  should  be  well 
trenched,  and  plenty  of  good  stable  manure 
should  be  worked  in  ;  and  after  the  plants 
have  been  rather  thickly  dibbled  in,  sup- 
ports of  hazel  stakes  or  netting  should  be 
placed  round  them.  Then,  with  a  little 
attention  during  dry  weather  and  the 
regular  removal  of  mcipient  pods,  they 
yield  abundance  of  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  When  getting  past  their  best, 
they  should  be  cut  down  level  with  the 
tops  of  the  sticks,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  a  new 
growth  will  spring  up,  and  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  bloom  until  the  end  of 
October.  There  are  now  many  fine 
varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  varying 
chiefly  in  colour. 

Mr.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  Salop,  now  so 
well  known  for  the  many  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas  he  has  raised,  in  writing  to 
me  as  to  their  good  cultivation,  says  :  "  I 
do  not  like  the  Celery-trench  fashion.  If 
the  ground  is  in  a  tolerably  good  state 
of  cultivation,  that  is,  has  been  fairly 
well  dug,  simply  put  on  a  fair  coat  of 
stable  manure  and  dig  deep,  leaving  it 
rough.  In  the  beginning  of  March  when 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  thoroughly 
break  with  a  fork,  which  will  be  sufficient 

C reparation  for  the  seed.    To  obtain  the 
est  results,  clumps  of  two  or  three  plants 
at  I  yard  or  2  yards  apart  are  better  than 
continuous  rows.     In  staking  put  three  or 
four    bushy    stakes    thus  :  :  round    the 
clump,  but  well  away  from  the  plants, 
which  should  have  a  few  smaller  sticks  to 
lead  them  up  to  the  taller  ones.     Round 
the  whole  put  a  string  or  bit  of  wire  to 
keep  them  together,  so  that  when   the 
plants  have  grown  up  a  sort  of  cone  may 
be    formed.     The    sticks    should    be    if 
possible  8  or  10  ft.  high,  as  planted  in  this 
way  the  Peas  will,  if  mulched  with  half- 
spent  manure  or  any  kind  of  refuse  to 
protect  the  roots  from  hot  sun,  grow  very 
strong  and  tall,  and  if  the  flowers  are  cut 
close  every  morning,  so  that  no  seed  can 
form,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  till  the 
frost  puts  an  end  to  them.     Should  the 
weather  prove  dry,  a  soaking  of  weak 
manure  water  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season  would  be  beneflcial.    Should 
they  from  excessive  growth  get  untidy, 
take  the  hedge-shears  and  clip  them  over 
neatly  ;  they  will  in  a  few  days  throw  out 
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fresh  growths  and  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
If  this  way  of  growing  Sweet  Peas  is 
adopted,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  seed 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  when  the  seed- 
lings are  strong  enough  to  plant  them 
out ;  in  doing  so  make  the  ground  very 
firm  about  them^— they  delight  in  firm 
ground.  •  If  the  weather  be  dr)'  tread 
well  in." 

Sweet  Peas  do  admirably  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Brotherston  thus  writes  concern- 
ing his  mode  of  treatment  at  Tynning- 
hame  :  Mr.  Eckford  (the  raiser  of  many 
charming  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas)  was 
here  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  confessed 
to  be  unable  to  grow  them  so  fine.  He 
said  that  he  had  never  previously  seen  the 
flowers  of  his  own  Peas  grown  to  so  large 
a  size  or  so  fine  in  colour.  Grow  the 
plants  singly,  allowing  each  plenty  of 
room.  If  you  are  able  to  get  plenty  of 
good  loam,  allow  each  plant  one  and  a 
half  barrowfuls,  and  of  leaf-soil  half  a 
barrowful,  incorporating  these  with  the 
top  spit  of  the  garden  soil.  Heavy  dress- 
ings of  manure  produce  rank  growth 
when  the  plants  are  young.  I  prefer  to 
add  manure  as  a  surface  dressing ; 
my  favourite  manures  for  this  purpose 
being  soot,  pigeon  manure,  superphos- 
phate of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Peat  litter,  which  has  passed  through  a 
stable,  is  also  good.  Manure  water  will 
of  course  be  also  beneficial.  For  train- 
ing on,  nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than 
a  dead  Spruce  Fir  for  each  plant.  Pinch- 
ing is  important,  as  it  not  only  keeps  the 
plant  within  bounds,  but  all  through  the 
season  it  causes  the  formation  of  young 
flowering  growths.  Seeding  is  so  fatal  to 
the  production  of  bloom,  and  exhausts  the 
energies  of  the  plant  so  rapidly  and 
immediately,  that  in  hot  weather  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  remove  every  flower  and 
opening  bud  rather  than  risk  leaving 
them  to  form  seed-pods.  A  position  little 
exposed  to  continuous  sunshine  will  be 
advantageous.  I  would  make  a  late  sow- 
ing about  the  middle  of  June,  or  perhaps 
even  later,  always,  however,  allowing 
each  plant  plenty  of  room.  Some  sorts 
are  less  given  to  form  seed-pods  than 
others.  Captain  of  the  Blues  and  Car- 
dinal produce  seed  the  most  freely  here. 
Orange  Prince,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Mrs. 
Sankey,  and  Blanche  Burpee  are  shy  to  set. 

Other  Annual  Peas.— Though  none 
of  the  other  annual  kinds  of  I^thyrus 
rival  the  Sweet  Pea,  there  are  several 
pretty  ones.  Of  these  the  Tangier  Pea 
(L.  tingitanus)  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and 
has  small  dark  red-purple  flowers  ;  the 
Chickling  Vetch  (L.  sativus)  has  flowers 


varying  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple. 
The  variety  azureus  is  a  remarkably  elegant 
dwarf  kind  with  many  clear  blue  flowers  ; 
L.  s.  coloratus  has  flowers,  white,  purple, 
and  blue  ;  L.  Gorgoni,  about  2  ft.  high, 
pale  salmon-coloured  flowers  ;  L.  articu- 
latus,  Clymenum,  and  calcaratus  are  other 
pretty  kinds  for  borders. 

LAUBUS  {Poets  Laurel).— L.  nobilis 
is  generally  known  as  Sweet  Bay,  but 
its  true  name  Laurel  should  be  kept, 
for  it  is  the  true  Poet's  Laurel,  the 
vigorous  Cherry  Laurel  having  wrongly 
taken  the  name.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
evergreen  shrub  we  oftener  see  in  cottage 
and  other  little  gardens.  In  England  it 
is  hardy  over  large  areas,  if  it  suffers 
occasionally,  especially  on-  cold  soils, 
where  the  ripening  of  the  shoots  is  not 
completed.  Gardeners  in  the  larger 
places  rather  neglect  it,  and  seldom 
plant  it  in  groups  and  colonies,  as  they 
might  well  do  on  dr}'  banks.  The  plant 
is  interesting  in  every  way  for  its  associa- 
tions as  well  as  for  its  beauty.  There 
are  several  slight  varieties,  in  addition  to 
the  common  form.  It  requires  some  care 
in  transplanting  or  it  will  be  a  long  time 
rooting  well.  Warm  and  sheltered  places 
are  best  for  it,  if  possible  on  sandy  or  free 
soil  ;  and  it  might  be  planted  in  different 
aspects  with  advantage. 

In  northern  and  central  Europe  it  is 
grown  to  an  enormous  extent  in  tubs,  as 
m  these  countries  it  is  quite  a  tender  plant, 
and  the  same  thing  may  sometimes  be 
worth  doing  in  colder  and  more  inland 
and  northern  parts  of  our  islands,  where 
this  handsome  evergreen  is  often  cut  down 
by  frost. 

L.  sassafras^  which  used  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  genus,  is  now  referred  to 
Sttssafras, 

LAVATEBA  ( Tree  Mailow).—¥oT  the 
most  part  vigorous  and  somewhat  coarse 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  few  of 
great  value  in  the  garden.  The  most 
useful  is  L.  trimestris,  a  beautiful  South 
European  annual,  from  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
bearing  in  summer  large  pale  rose  or  white 
blossoms,  thriving  in  rich  and  light  soil. 
It  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
autumn  or  early  spring.  Among  the 
taller  kinds  the  best  is  L.  arborea,  which 
has  the  look  of  a  small  tree,  in  the 
southern  counties  sometimes  10  ft.  high. 
The  stem  branches  into  a  broad,  compact, 
roundish,  and  very  leafy  head.  In  rich 
well-drained  beds  it  would  be  a  worthy 
companion  for  the  Ricinus  and  the  Cannas. 
It  is  most  at  home  on  dry  soils,  but  during 
the  summer  months  it  does  on  all  kinds 
of  soil.    A  biennial,  it  should  be  raised 
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from  seed  annually.     L.  cashmeriana,  un- 
t'uiculata,    thurin)j;iaca,    sylvestris,    and  ; 
others   of  a    similar   character   are    not 
worth  growing  except  in  the  wild  garden, 
or  naturalised. 

LAVANDULA  {Lavender).  —  Grey, 
half-shrubby  planls,  mostly  dwarf  with 
greyish  leaves  and  warm  and  graielul 
odour;  mostlycoming  from  wanner  coun- 
tries than  ours,  bul,  happily,  one  of  the 
most  beauliful  survives  on  all  our  light  and 
warm  soils,  and  may  be  culiivaied  almost 
everywhere,  as  even  if  in  winter  killed  in 
valleys  and  on  cool  soils  it  is  easily  raised 
by  division  or  by  seeds,  and  will  escape 
all  save  the  most  severe  winters.  It 
succeeds  best  in  an  open  sunny  position, 
in  light  soil  The  white-flowered  variety 
is  as  sweet  as  the  blue,  and  flowers 
at  the  same  time.  Though  a  bush,  the 
Lavender  has  been  for  centuries  associ- 
ated with  our  old  garden-flowers.  For 
low  hedges,  as  dividing  lines  in  or  around 
ground  de\'ated  to  nurscr)'  beds  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  many  other  purposes,  it  is 
admirable,  and  for  dry  banks  and  warm 
slopes.  There  appear  to  be  two  species 
and  a  variety  in  cultivation—  L,  spica  and 
L.  \'era  ;  and  there  is  a  dwarf  variety  also, 
probably  of  garden  origin,  which  is  very 
pretty  where  taller  forms  might  be  out  of  \ 
place.     The  known  species  are  ; —  i 

L. ainlaiuiiJ/t  (Cwuuia);  alritllci/tlia  (E^eypt): 

Kififilia  (EiyH);  dnlata  (Orient  rcsioniO;  Gititnl   I 
(E.  iDdiH)!  Umatm  (Sinin>l  mimuMii  (Cannria); 
wir/l'/iMn  (S.  Europe);  KitenMi' (Socoln) ;  mAw>- 
/ofa  (SKdn) : /Ariuta  (Conuia) ;  MJfiHW  (Araliia) ; 
mtimJlfiJia  fCipe  Vcrdc):  vf'/m  (.Arabia);   i/ict    I 
(Mcdilflrranean   regions) ;   ttackat  (dillo) ;   fytmiuta    - 
(Arabia);  liHuiitcIa  (Morocco);    urn  (S.  Eun-pc)  ; 

'LEDUil(/-a^r<M'o»-7>a).— Dwarfhardy 
shrubs,  of  which  the  best  of  the  few  species 


Canadian  form  of  it  (canadense)  is  found 
in  some  gardens,  but  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  type,  h  form  called 
globosum  is  finer,  as  the  flower- clusters 
are  larger  and  more  globular.  L.  palustre 
is  commoner  than  L.  latifolium,  but  being 
smaller  in  every  part  is  not  so  good  ;  it  is 
dwarf  and  spreading,  and  its  dowers  are 
white.  The  Ledums  thrive  best  in  a 
peaty  soil  or  sandy  loam,  and  are  usually 
included  in  a  collection  of  so-called 
American  plants.  They  are  charming 
grouped  in  the  bog-garden,  fully  ex- 
posed if  possible.  North  Europe  and 
America. 

LElOPHYLLUM  {Sand  .\fyriU).—L. 
i»tr//(j//M»(  is  a  neat,  pretty,  and  tiny  shrub, 
forming  compact  bushes  4  to  6  in.  high, 
with  evergreen  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  Box.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
borne  in  dense  clusters  in  early  summer. 
the  unopened  buds  being  of  a  delicate 
pink  hue,  and  it  is  suited  for  grouping 
with  diminutive  shrubs,  such  as  the 
Partridge  Berry,  Uaphne  Cneorum,  the 
small  ,\ndromedas,  and  with  Willows  like 
S.  reticulata  and  serpyll! folia,  that  rise 
little  above  the  ground.  It  is  generally 
planted  on  the  margins  of,  peat  beds  with 
other  American  peat-loving  shrubs,  and  it 
is  also  a  good  plant  for  the  rock-garden. 
A  native  of  sandy  "  pine  barrens  "  in  New 
Jersey.  There  is  more  than  one  variety 
m  cultivation. 


grown  in  gardens  is  L.  latifolium,  which 
represents  the  genus  well.  lis  usual  height 
is  under  1  ft.,  but  sometimes  it  reaches  3  ft. ; 
it  is  dense  and  compact,  and  has  small 
leaves,  of  a  rusty  brown  beneath.  During  1 
the  latter  part  of  May  it  bears  clusters  of 
white  flowers.  It  is  a  very  old  garden 
plant,  and  was  brought  from  North 
America  more  than  a  century  ago.     The 


LEOKTOPODIUM  {Edelweiis).  —  .A 
pretty  and  hoar)'-leaved  alpine  plant,  L. 
iiipiiium,  ha*'ing  smalt  yellow  flowers  sur- 
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rounded  by  St  ar-likeheads  of  leavesclothed 
with  a  dense  white  woolly  substance. 
Some  people  are  so  pleased  at  seeing  this 
plant  in  cultivation  ihat  they  send  letters  to 
the  Times  to  announce  the  fact ;  but  its  cul- 
ture is  not  difficult  on  sandy  soils,  or  even 
as  A  border-plant,  and  it  grows,  too,  luxuri- 
antly in  moist  rich  soils.  To  keep  a  good 
stock  of  flowering  plants,  the  old  ones 
should  be  divided  annually  or  young  ones 
raised  from  seeds,  which  in  some  seasons 
ripKn  plentifully.  It  succeeds  either  on 
exposed  spots  of  the  rock-garden  or  in  an 
ordinary  border,  if  not  placed  too  near 
rank-growing  things.  Syn.,  Gnaphalium 
alpinum.     Composita:. 

LEONTJEtrS(£Mn'j-AH/).— Z.Zfon/V<j 
is  a  distinct  and  handsome  plant  of  the 
Salvia  Order,  allied  to  Phlomis,  about  2  ft. 


plants  placed  out  for  the  summer  flower 
well.  Wherever  it  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  air,  it  would  be  \'aluable  for  associa- 
tion with  the  liner  bedding  and  sub- 
tropical plants.  Cuttings  strike  freel}'  in 
spring — more  freely  than  in  autumn — in  a 
slight  bottom-heat, 

LBPTOBIPHON.— Pretty  Califomian 

annuals.      To  produce  the  best  results 

these  charming  plants  must  be  strongly 

grou'n,  and  robust  specimens  can  only  be 

obtained  by  thin  sowing.     In  light  dry 

I   soils    early    autumn    sowing    is     recom- 

'   mended,  sufficiently  early  to  permit   the 

young  plants  to  attain  some  size  before 

the  setting-in  of  winter.     Fair  success 

I  however  may  be  looked  for,  especially  in 

I  good    soils,    where     spring-sowing    will 

L   often    yield   excellent    results ;  while   the 

advantages  of  autumn-sowing  are  best 

seen  in  light  sandy^  soils.     Of  the  numer- 

I  ous   kinds   in  cultivation  the  best   is   L. 

:   roseus,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming 

of  hardy  annuals,  forming  dense  tufts, 

studded  with  rosy  *       "  *"' 

very  pretty   L.    1 

coloured    variety 

inferior  to  L.  rosei 

in  habit,  though 

The  hybrid  v, 

esting  for  the 

occurring  among  them.  The  larger 
flowered  species,  L,  densiflorus  and  L. 
androsaceus,  should  be  too  well  known  to 
need  description  ;  iMth  have  lilac-purple 
flowers,  and  are  most  attractive  annuals, 
and  of  both  species  there  are  good  white 
varieties  desen-ing  of  esp>ecial  recommen- 
dation.   All  natives  of  California.     Pole- 


high,  and  bearing  in  summer  whorls  of 
very  showy  bright  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  a 
Cape  plant,  and  is  not  hardy  enough  for 
our  climate  during  the  winter,  even  when 
protected  by  a  cold  frame,  though  in  warm 
light  soils,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  it  thrives  out-of-doois  in  summer, 
and  where  it  will  not  bloom  out-of-doors, 
it  is  worthy  of  a  place  as  a  cool  green- 
house   plant.      Near    Paris,    established 


flowers.  The 
S  and  its  deeper- 
reus  are  scarcely 
■hich  they  resemble 
h    smaller    flowers. 

igular  variety  of  shades 


LEFT08PEBHUH  {Smilk  SiaMyrtle). 
— One  of  the  few  Australian  shrubs  which 
thrive  in  our  country,  often  attaining 
much  beauty  in  seashore  gardens,  not 
only  in  the  south  but  in  tlie  west. 
Among  the  prettiest  efiecls  in  flowering 
shrubs  1  have  seen  were  from  this  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  W.  O.  Stanley  at 
Penroas.  It  should  have  shelter  and  as 
warm  a  soil  as  we  can  give  it,  although 
it  grows  well  near  the  sea  and  sea  gales 
ha\'e  power  to  injure  it.  It  would  have 
less  chance  in  cold  and  inland  places, 
and  valleys  where  the  frost  is  more  severe. 
It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  but  best 
by  seed. 

LEPTOBTNE.— Californian  plants  of 
the  Composite  family,  resembling  some  of 
the  Coreopsis.  L.  Douglasi  is  a  pretty  half- 
hardy  annual,  about  i  ft.  high,  and  having 
lat^e  yellow  flowers.  L.  Stillmanni  re- 
sembles it,  but  is  smaller.  L.  maritima,  a 
perennial,  is  somewhat  tender,  and  should 
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LEYCESTEBIA. 


be  treated  as  an  amfiial.     It  is  a  showy 

Clant,  about  6  in.  high,  and  bears  large 
ri|^ht  yellow  flowers.  All  these  plants 
thrive  best  in  an  open  sunny  position  in  a 
light  warm  soil.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  early  in  heat,  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted  in  May. 

L£UCANTH£MXJM  {Alpine  Fei'er- 
few). — L.  alpinum  is  a  ver>'  dwarf  plant. 
The  leaves  are  small,  and  the  abundant 
flowers  are  supported  on  hoarj'  little 
stems  I  to  3  in.  long,  are  pure  white  with 
yellow  centres,  and  are  more  than  i  in. 
across.  It  is  rather  quaint  and  pretty, 
and  well  deserves  cultivation  in  bare 
level  places,  on  poor  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil  in  the  rock-garden.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  Chrysanthemum  arcticum  and 
Pyrethrum  alpmum.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  and  is  readily  increased  by  division 
or  seed.  (For  other  species  of  Leucanthe- 
mum,  see  Chrysanthemum. ) 

LEUGOJXTM  {Snowflake).  —  Pretty 
bulbs  allied  to  the  Snowdrop,  but  bolder 
and  easily  naturalised  in  rich  valley 
soils. 

L.  sestivnin  {Summer  Snowflake). — A 
vigorous  plant,  flowers  white  drooping  on 
stalks  I  to  \\  ft.  high  and  clusters  of 
four  to  eight  on  a  stem,  with  leaves 
shaped  like  those  of  Daffodils.  1 1  blooms 
early  in  summer  (in  many  places  before 
the  end  of  spring),  and  is  pretty  in  mixed 
borders  or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies. 
It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  but  is 
strongest  in  deep  alluvial  soil,  and  is 
multiplied  by  separation  of  the  bulbs.  It 
is  excellent  for  the  wild  garden,  and 
increases  as  rapidly  as  the  common 
Daffodil.  A  form  of  L.  aestivum  is  L. 
Hemandezi,  a  native  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  growing  to  about  the  same 
height  as  L.  aestivum,  but  with  narrower 
leaves,  flowers  only  half  the  size,  and 
usually  not  more  than  three  flowers  on 
each  stem,  appearing  nearly  a  month 
earlier. 

L.  ▼dmmn  {Spring  Snowflake). — A 
beautiful  early  flower  about  6  in.  high. 
The  fragrant  drooping  flower  resembles  a 
large  Snowdrop,  the  tips  of  the  petals 
being  marked  with  a  greenish  spot.  It  is 
excellent  for  the  rock-garden  or  borders, 
and  thrives  in  a  light,  rich  soil.  Imported 
bulbs  make  little  show  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  but  when  established  they  flower 
freely. 

L.  carpatidun  is  considered  a  variety, 
bearing  two  flowers  on  the  stem,  flowering 
a  month  later.  Other  cultivated  Snow- 
flakes  are  L.  hyemale  and  L.  roseum  ;  but 
these  are  very  rare,  and  somewhat  difficult 
to  cultivate. 


I^eucothoe  acuminata. 


LEUCOTHOE.  —  Beautiful  evergreen 
shrubs  of  the  Heath  family,  most  of  them 
ver>'  old   garden  plants,  and  common  in 
collections  of  American  plants.    There  is 
a  family  likeness 
among  the  kinds, 
the     best-known 
being  L.  acumin- 
ata, i^  to  2|  ft. 
high,  with   slen- 
der    arching 
stems,    in    early 
summer   wreath- 
ed with  white  bell- 
shaped       pretty 
flowers.     L.  axil- 
laris   is    similar, 
and    so    are    L. 
Catesbaei  and  L. 
racemosa,   all  of 
which  are  known  under  the  name  Andix>- 
meda.    They  are  natives  of  N.  America, 
hardy,  thriving  in  ight  soil,  preferring  peat, 
and  are  suitable  for  the  margins  of  groups 
of  American  shrubs  and  for  low  parts  of 
rock-gardens.  A  newer  and  very  beautiful 
species  is  L.  Davisiae,  introduced  a  few 
years  since  from  California,  and  not  so 
hardy  as  the  others.     It  makes  a  neat 
little  evergreen  bush  2  or  3  ft.  high,  and 
has  small  leaves  on  slender  stems,  in  May 
bearing  clusters  of  small  white  flowers. 
It  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  evergreen 
hardy  shrubs,  and  thrives  with   Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas  in  peat  soil 

LEWI8IA  {Spaflum).—PL  remarkable 
and  beautiful  Rocky  Mountain  plant,  allied 
to  Portulaca,  L.  rediviva  being  very  dwarf 
I  in.  or  so  high,  with  a  small  tuft  of  narrow- 
leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  flower- 
stalks  arise.  The  blossoms  are  large  for 
the  size  of  the  plant,  being  from  i  to  2i  in. 
across,  and  var\'  from  deep  rose  to  white. 
The  roots  are  succulent,  and  can  retain 
life  a  long  time  even  when  dry,  and  as  the 
plant  sometimes  fails  to  develop  leaves  an- 
nually, it  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  dead. 
It  should  be  grown  in  sunshine,  for  it  can- 
not be  flowered  in  shade,  and  the  crown 
kept  high  and  dr}',  though  the  roots  should 
have  moisture.  A  crevice  in  the  rock- 
garden  is  the  best  situation  for  it.  If 
grown  in  pots,  the  plant  should  be  on 
broken  stones,  and  the  roots  in  light 
sandy  loam  with  peat.  After  flowering,  it 
shrivels  up  and  becomes  a  withered 
twisted  mass,  like  so  many  bits  of 
string.  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Rocky 
Mountains. 

LEYCESTEBIA  {Flowering  Nutmeg). 
— L.formosa  is  a  distinct  flowering  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  nearly  hardy 
throue^hout  these  islands,  but  much  com- 
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nionerin  Ireland  and  the  wesi  than  in  the 
home  counties.  It  is  graceful  in  flower 
and  form,  and  reaches  6  ft.  hi^h  in  mild 
districts,  with  white  flowers  tinged  with 
purple  ;  the  leafy  purple  bracts,  suc- 
ceeded in  autumn  by  purple  berries,  are 
eaten  by  pheasants,  and  therefore  it  is 


planted  in  some  places  for  covert.  In 
mild  districts  it  is  an  evergreen,  but 
generally  loses  its  leaves  in  late  autumn. 
It  thrives  in  various  soils,  and  under  trees. 

LIATBIB  (Snakeroof).—^an\i  Ameri- 
can perennials  of  some  beauty,  having 
the  flower-heads  arranged  in  long  dense 
spikes.  Some  are  effective  border 
flowers  when  well  grown,  and  well  re- 
pay good  cultivation.  L.  elegans  grows 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  pale-purple 
spikes  I  ft.  or  more  in  length.  L. 
pycnostachya,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  has  deep 
purple  flower- spikes  from  August  to 
October.  L.  spicata  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  neatest,  growing  1  to  z  ft. 
high,  and  its  violet-purple  spikes  con- 
tinue long  in  beauty.  L.  scariosa, 
squarrosa,  cylindracea,  elegans,  and 
pumila  much  resemble  the  foregoing, 
and,  like  them,  succeed  in  any  rich 
light  soil,  and  are  best  here  and  there  in 
among  peat-loving  shrubs  or  in  good 
borders.  Propagated  by  division  in 
spring  or  by  seed. 

LIBEBTIA.— Beautiful  plants  of  the 
Iris    Order,  of  which    some  are  hardy 


enough  for  the  open  border.  L.  formosa 
is  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  owing  to  the  colour  of 
its  foliage,  which  is  as  green  as  the 
Holly :  and  it  bears  spikes  of  flowers  of 
snowy  whiteness  like  some  delicate  Orchid. 
It  is  neat,  dwarf,  and  compact,  and  has 
(lowers  twice  as  large  as  the  other  kinds. 
They  lie  close  together  on  the  stem,  and 
remind  one  of  the  old  double  white 
Rocket.  L.  ixioides,  a  New  Zealand 
plant,  is  also  a  handsome  evergreen 
species,  with  narrow  grassy  foliage  and 
small  white  blossoms.  L.  niagellanica 
is  also  pretty  when  in  flower.  All 
of  these  thrive  in  borders  of  peaty 
soil,  and  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  but  they  grow  slowly  on 
certain  loamy  soils,  living  perhaps,  but , 
never  showing  the  freedom  and  grace 
which  they  do  on  free  or  peaty  soils-  In- 
creased by  seed  or  by  careful  division  in 

"''uI'rOCEDEUS  {Incenjt  Cedar).— L. 
decurrtns  is  a  handsome  evergreen  tree  of 
the  mountains  of  Oregon  and  Northern 
California,  being  very  distinct  in  habit  and 
found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  high  as 
8,000  or  9,000  feet,  is  likely  to  prove  a 
tree  that  will  last  in  our  climate.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree  for  grouping  with  the  choicer 
Pines  :  more  columnar  in  habit  than  most, 
it  does  not  therefore  require  the  wide 
spacing  too  often  given  to  our  trees  in 
the  pinetum.  This  tree,  more  than  most 
other  Pines,  illustrates  the  mistake  of  sup- 
jMsing  that  conifers  should  be  clothed  to 
the  ground  with  branches,  as  the  natural 
habit  of  such  trees  is  often  to  shed  their 
branches  as  other  trees  shed  their  leaves. 
In  its  native  country  the  stem  of  this  tree 
is  often  quite  free  and  clear  of  branches 
to  a  height  of  70  feet,  and  this  instead  of 
taking  from  the  beauty  of  the  tree  really 
adds  to  it.     Syn.,  Thuja g^ieantea. 

The  Chilian  Incense  Cetiar  (L.  chiUmi) 
will  just  live  out  of  doors  in  the  most 
favoured  situations,  and  is  therefore  not 
worth  attempting  in  the  country  gene- 
rally. 

LICtULABIA.— Large  perennials,  re- 
markable for  bold  foliage,  one  or  two  of  great 
size,  and  strikingly  distinct  aspect,  though 
not  quite  beautiful  in  flower.  L.  macro- 
phylla   is   vigorous,  with   an   erect   stem 


nearly  jA  ft.  high,  and  very  large  glau 

leaves,  they*  ■■       ~ 

spike.     Free,  moist,  and  somewhat  peaty 


e  yellow  flowers  borne  ii 


1  long 


the  most  suitable  for  this  \ 
I   which  is  multiphed  by  careful  division  in 

autumn  or  in  spring ;  it  is  useful  for  group- 
,   ing  with  fine-leaved  herbaceous  plants,  but 

will  seldom  find  a  place  in  the  select 
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flower  garden.  Caucasus.  L.  sibirica, 
Fischcri,  and  ihyrsoidea  are  fine-leaved 
plants,  and  wonh  growing  with  L.  macro- 
phylla  for  iheir  foliage.  The  Japanese 
species,  L.  Ksenipferi  and  Hodgsoni,  are 
better  grown  under  glass,  except  in 
summer,  when  they  may  be  used  among 
fine-leaved  plants  in  the  sub- tropical 
garden  ;  but  the  hardy  kinds  are  most 
interesting.     Svn,^  Senecio. 

UOVSTBim  (PH-ve/y—the  meanest  , 
of  all  mean  shrubs,  I  think,  but  popular   | 
beyond  all  others,  its  weed-like  facility  1 
of  increase  making  it  dear  to  those  to  ' 
whom  something  growing  with  a  fungus- 
like rapidity  is  a  treasure.     It  is  not  only 
that   Privets  are   poor   I 
in  themselves,  and,  as 
a  rule,  without  beauty 
of  leaf  or  flower,  but 
it    is    the    number   of  | 
beautiful  shrubs   they   : 
.  shut  out,  millions  be-  [ 
I  ing  annually  sold    to  ! 
,  take    the     places     of 
,  betterthings,and  help- 
ing to  kill  the  few  that 
'  are  planted  near  them 
or  among  them.    The 

no  beauty  whatever, 
and  they  all  have  the 
same  vile  odour  in 
summer  days  when 
they  flower,  a  sickly  I 
smell.  Happy  in  the 
possession  of  the  finest  ' 
Ligusirum.  hedging   and   fencing 

plants  of  the  northern   I 
world,  quick,  holly,  bon,  yew  and  sweet 
briar,  nurserymen   and  jobbing  garden- 
ers make  hedges  and  fences  with  these 
wretched  privets,  fences  which  have  the 
one   poor   quality   of  rapid   growth,   but   | 
which  a  man,  let  alone  a  beasi,  could  walk 
through   without    effort.      1    have    seen 
whole  towns  like  Leicester  with  miles  of 
these  poor  hedges,  and  they  are  even  to   i 
be  seen  in  pretentious  show  places,  where 
one  would  expect  people  to  know  ivhat  a 

Rich  in  native  and  other  covert  plants,   ' 
I   have  seen  the  privet  recommended  by   ] 
Sir   Ralph    Payne   Calway   as   a    covert   ' 
plant,  for  which  it  is  useless  beside  ihe  I 
beautiful  covert  plants  we  have— furie,  ' 
sloe,  sweet  briar,  juniper,  and  wild  briar 
rose— and  above  aW  things  recommended 
as  a  covert  plant  iicar  water,  for  which 
Nature  has  given  us  the  most  fitting  of 
all  in  the  spiry-leaved  trees  of  the  willow 
nd  dog-nood  order  of  which  there  are 
many  kinds. 


As  to  beauty,  the  wildest  briars  thai 
vex  our  legs  and  sometimes  our  feces, 
have  far  more  beauty,  whether  of  leaf, 
form,  flower,  or  fruit. 

The  land  which  has  given  us  so  many 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers, 
America, has  nothingto  do  with  the  privets, 
which  are  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
including  China  and  Japan.  Some  of 
the  species  are  evergreen,  some  summer 
leafing,  and  others  m  our  mild  climate 
hang  between  the  two,  and  keep  their 
leaves  except  in  very  severe  winters. 
They  are  all  too  quickly  propag'aied  by 
cuttings,  and  there  are  tropica!  species 
not  hardy  in  our  country. 

The  gain  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  of 
the  privet  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
it  simply  leads  to  equally  quick  decay  if 
used  as  a  fence  plant  or  in  any  other  «  ay. 
The  true  fence  plants  when  fairly  treated, 
and  put  in  the  open  in  good  condition  as 
all  fence  plants  should  be,  are  not  by  any 
means  slow  growers.  Holly  in  good  soil 
will  grow  two  feet  in  a  year.  Quick  is  a 
rapid  grower  after  the  first  year  or  two  : 
neither  is  the  Yew  by  any  means  of  slow 
growth,  but  this  is  a  plant  which  should 
never  be  used  for  a  fence  where  animals 
could  by  chance  come. 


L.  li 


-Adisi 


trom  Japan,  evergieen,  dwarf  and  bushy,  from 
2  to  5  ft.  high  with  thick  leathery  leai-es,  i>( 
stiff  habit,  and  Rowers  in  white  panicles  with 
the  sickly  odour  of  the  tribe.  It  might  have 
some  use  among  dwarf  bushes  on  banks. 

/..  finla.—A  shnib  from  S  to  8  ft.  hiph  oi 
more,  of  free  habit  and  form,  blooming  freely 
in  summer.  The  white  flowers  in  spikes 
followed  by  dark  berries.  A  native  of  China 
and  Japan.     SyH.,L.  amiirenst. 

L.  japoiiitUBi  is  a  gooi)  evergreen  kind, 
rather  dwarf  and  Inishy,  with  pointed  leaves 
2  to  3  in.  long,  leathery,  and  oi  a  deep  green 
»ith  slra^ling  jianicles  of  flowers.     Syii.,  L. 

/..  Iticidum  is  one  of  ihe  best  for  ertcl  ami 
Iwld  Etowlh,  growing  lo  ft.  high  ot  mote  with 
firm  lustrous  leaves,  .5  to  6  in.  long  by  "ver 
2  in.  wide,  and  hold  panicles  of  flowers  6  in. 
lone  in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  native  nf 
China,  where  it  forms  a  tree.  A  »-aricty.  /.. 
AlivoHi,  has  longer  leaves,  and  there  is  a 
variegated  variety.  Syii.,L.  siiunst  lati/olium. 
,L.  ffvalifelium. — One  of  the  most  popular 
varieties,  and  much  used  for  forming  hedges,  as 
it  retains  its  foliage  through  the  winter  better 
than  the  commoner  privet,  but  it  is  without 
much  chaiBcler  as  a  shrub.  There  is  a  yellow 
varieBBle<l  variety  which  w  also  very  popular, 
hut  less  shuwy  as  it  gets  old. 

/..  QuihoHi. — A  Chinese  privet  of  a  wiry 
dwarf  character,  with  small  lea^-es,  and  the 
branches  covered  with  a  purple  down  ;  flower- 
ing freely  and  rather  showily. 
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Z.  sifietise. — Not  quite  hardy  on  cold  soils, 
but  one  of  the  best  species,  preferring  a  dry 
soil  and  flowering  freely  and  rather  handsomely 
on  warm  soils.  It  bears  many  purple  berries, 
and  it  is  a  tall  species,  often  attaining  a  height 
of  15  ft.     China. 

Z.  vulgare.  — This  is  the  kind  generally  used 
for  hedges  and  arbours,  standing  all  ill-treat- 
ment in  town  and  suburl>an  gardens  and  grow- 
ing pretty  well  where  nothing  else  will  grow, 
but  not  worth  having  anywhere.  It  bears 
dark  purple  fruit  like  most  of  the  kinds,  and 
there  are  several  varieties  of  it,  especially 
variegated  ones  of  little  value. 

IxUJUM  {Lily), — The  Lilies  are  among 
the  most  beautiuil  bulbous  plants,  combin- 
ing as  they  do  stateliness  and  grace  with 
bnlHant  and  delicately-coloured  flowers. 
The  many  kinds  in  cultivation  afford  a  rich 
choice.  All  are  beautiful,  but  some  are 
better  suited  for  particular  localities  than 
others.  The  habit  and  general  character 
of  the  plants  being  so  varied,  their  uses 
are  likewise  varied.  Some  are  suited 
for  the  rock-garden,  others  for  the  mixed 
border,  many  for  the  shrubber>' — 
especially  for  the  Rhododendron  beds 
T-while  not  a  few  are  so  robust  that  they 
are  at  home  in  the  wild  garden,  holding 
their  own  against  native  plants.  Their 
true  place,  however,  is  the  garden  proper, 
and,  when  their  uses  are  understood  and 
expressed,  there  will  be  a  total  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  flower  garden. 

Lilies  may  be  grown  in  various  ways  : — 

1.  Under  glass  you  may  have  Lilies  in 
flower  all  the  year  round. 

2.  In  the  open  border  you  may  enjoy 
their  beauty  each  in  its  own  season. 

3.  You  may  take  them  up  when  coming 
into  flower  in  the  border,  and  plunging 
them  roots  and  all  into  a  sufficiently  large 
pot  with  suitable  soil,  shade  them  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  transfer  them 
to  bloom  in  a  conservatory  or  balcony, 
without  damage,  providing  they  are  kept 
well -watered. 

Culture  is  intportant,  but  arrangement 
and  grouping  are  even  more  so.  There 
are  Lilies  which  will  grow  in  any  ordinary 
soil ;  agood,  rich  loamysoil  suits  the  greater 
number ;  others  want  plenty  of  sand,  so 
as  to  keep  the  soil  free  ;  while  others 
can  be  easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil  if  it 
is  mixed  with  leaf-mould  or  peat.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  there  are  no  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  growing  a  large 
number  of  kinds.  In  nearly  all  cases 
Lilies  are  more  vigorous  and  brilliant 
where  partially  protected  from  severe 
frosts  ;  and  the  flowers  last  longer  when 
sheltered  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  shrubbery  border, 
among    Rhododendrons    (for    those    re- 


quiring peat),  and  the  mixed  border 
between  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants, 
where  the  young  shoots  get  a  slight  pro- 
tection from  the  early  frosts,  are  among 
the  best  situations.  A  very  safe  place  is 
near  the  edge  of  a  Rhododendron  bed  ; 
soil  that  will  grow  Rhododendrons  will 
grow  most  sorts  of  Lilies,  and  afford  pro- 
tection from  "  blight  and  spot,"  which  in 
some  seasons,  notably  when  cold  and  wet 
follow  drought,  greatly  injure  the  growth 
and  flowering  of  some  species,  even  though 
the  bulbs  be  unhurt.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  bulbs  of  nearly  all  Lilies 
occasionally  lie  dormant  a  whole  season, 
and  push  out  luxuriantly  the  following 
summer,  especially  the  Martagon  tribe. 

*  Manure  should  never  be  dug  in  with 
the  bulbs,  though  they  accept  it  gratefully 
if  liberally  applied  as  a  top  dressing 
after  they  have  been  established  a  year. 
The  only  manure  to  be  dug  in  at  planting 
is  rich  peat  and  sand,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  peat  to  one  of  sand.^  This 
is  advisedly  called  manure.  In  light 
soils  L.  auratum  and  some  others  are  all 
the  better  for  a  top-dressing  of  dry  clay 
broken  small.  Though  to  each  brief 
description  below  we  have  appended  a 
w^ord  or  two  upon  cultivation,  it  is  per- 
haps advisatJle  to  add  a  few  general 
remarks.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  however  beautiful  nearly  all  the 
known  Lilies  are,  some  are  extremely 
fastidious  ;  but  there  is  a  rare  choice 
of  beauty  among  those  tliat  arc  easily 
cultivated.  Lilies  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — first,  those  that  are  best 
grown  in  pots,  such  as  Jieilgherrense, 
Wallichianum,  philippinense,  and  nepal- 
ense;  also  Wallichianum  superbum  (sul- 
phureum),  Lowi  primulinun),  Bakeri,  new 
Burmese  Lilies  ;  and,  in  many  soils  and 
climates,  spcciosum,  auratum,  and  longi- 
florum ;  secondly,  those  that  are  best  grown 
out-of-doors  in  loamy  soil ;  thirdly,  those 
that  are  best  grown  out-of-doors  in  peaty 
soil.  On  light  soils  the  following  kinds 
do  remarkably  well :  L.  candidum,  longi- 
florum  and  its  varieties,  chalcedonicum, 
excelsum,  and    the    speciosum    section  ; 

1  Experience  has  shown  me  that  manure  may  be 
applied,  more  liberally  than  I  thought,  to^the  Speciosum 
group  ;  while  Giganteum  literally  revels  in  "muck."  I 
have  given  with  much  advantage  to  pot  Lilies  (Longi- 
floruni,  Speciosum,  and  Henryi)  Clay's  Fertilizer, 
Albert's  Concentrated  and  Fish  Manure,  so  that  I 
begin  to  believe  that,  ^iven  sound  healthy  bulbs,  manure, 
especially  in  the  liquid  forms,  may  be  given  to  .1  much 
greater  extent  than  was  originally  supposed,  /.have 
seen  an  acre  of  Speciosum  and  Longiflorum  Lilies  in 
full  luxuriant  bloom,  whose  bulbs  were  planted  at  the 
lop  of  farmyard  manure  dug  in  to  receive  them. — 
Alexander  Wallace. 

-  Sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  procured,  is  by  far  the 
best  kind  to  use  ;  all  bulbs  t.ike  to  it  kindly,  as  it  always 
attracts  moisture. 
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all  of  the  umbellatuni,  croceuni,  and 
elegans  type  ;  also  tigrinum  sinense.  For 
deep  loamy  soil  the  best  kinds  are  L. 
auratum,  Szovitzianum,  Humboldti,  the 
Tiger  family,  most  of  the  Martagon  group ; 
while  in  an  intermediate  soil  of  leaf-mould, 
loam,  and  sand,  we  advise  the  planting  of 
Buschianum,  philadelphicum,  pulchellum, 
Browni,  giganteum,  tenuifolium,  Krameri, 
&c.  The  North  American  forms  require 
more  peat  and  more  moisture  than  the 
other  groups.  Lilies  require,  so  far  as 
their  roots  are  concerned,  a  cool  bottom, 
abundant  moisture,  and,  for  most  kinds, 
a  free  drainage.  The  slope  of  a  hill 
facing  south-east  or  south-west,  for  in- 
stance, with  water  from  above  percolating 
through  the  sub-soil,  so  as  to  always 
afford  a  supply,  without  stagnation,  would 
be  an  admirable  site. 

Propagation. — This  is  generally  and 
most  readily  effected  by  separating  the 
bulblets  or  offsets  from  the  parent  bulbs, 
and  these,  detached  and  grown  in  the 
same  way  as  the  parent,  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  make  good  flowering  plants. 
The  scales  of  the  bulbs  afford  a  means  of 
propagation  ;  but  this  is  a  slower  method. 
Raising  Lilies  from  seed  is  somewhat 
tedious,  though  many  kinds  in  this  country 
perfect  seed  in  plenty,  and  in  the  case  of 
such  kinds  as  L.  tenuifolium  the  seedlings 
flower  in  three  or  four  years ;  though  others 
will  not  flower  for  several  years.  The  flnest 
kinds,  such  as  the  Japanese  and  Caii- 
fomian  Lilies,  are  now  so  cheap  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  propagate  from 
home-grown  plants.  It  will  be  well,  how- 
ever, if,  by  rapid  increase,  or  otherwise, 
they  become  plentiful  enough  to  adorn 
the  smallest  cottage  gardens.  Several 
Lilies,  chiefly  Japanese  and  Califomian, 
are  largely  imported  every  year.  As  soon  ' 
as  received,  all  bulbs  should  be  examined, 
and  decaying  matter  should  be  removed. 
They  should  then  be  laid  in  soil,  or, 
better  still,  cocoa-nut  flbre  in  a  moderate 
condition  of  moisture,  until  the  bulbs  re- 
cover their  plumpness  and  the  roots  are 
on  the  point  of  starting  from  the  base. 
Then  they  should  be  potted  or  planted 
out  as  required  ;  but,  before  this,  decaying 
scales  should  again  be  removed,  as  a  few 
of  the  outside  ones  are  often  bruised  in 
transit,  and  after  they  have  been  in  the 
soil  a  little  time  decay  sets  in,  which  if 
not  then  taken  off  may  contaminate  the 
whole  bulb.  Of  those  so  imported,  L. 
auratum  and  Krameri  should,  when 
potted,  be  surrounded  with  sand,  but 
some  do  well  without  it.  The  most 
difficult  to  import  among  the  N.  Ameri- 
can Lilies  are  L.  Washingtonianum  and 


L.  rubescens,  since,  as  a  rule,  they  suffer 
much  more  than  the  large,  solid  bulbs  of 
L.  Humboldti,  or  than  those  of  pardalinum, 
canadense,  and  superbum.  These  solid 
bulbs  should  be  treated  as  above  directed, 
but  L.  Washingtonianum,  rubescens,  and 
Humboldti  should  not  be  potted,  as  they 
never  succeed  in  that  way ;  and  indeed 
all  the  N.  American  Lilies  do  much  better 
if  planted  out.  Those  grown  in  Holland, 
such  as  the  varieties  of  davuricum, 
elegans,  and  speciosum,  &c.,  arrive  plump 
and  sound,  but  it  is  much  better  to  lay  even 
these  in  soil  a  little  while  before  potting-. 

L.  Alexaadrse. — A  beautiful  new  dwarf 
Lily,  apparently  a  hybrid  between  longi- 
florum  and  auratum,  bearing  a  large,  well- 
opened,  reflexed  flower,  broad- petalled  and 
pure  white,  from  a.  southern  Japanese 
Island  ;  and  therefore  grows  best  under 
glass.     Its  native  name  is  Uke  uri. 

L.  auratimL — Some  forms  have  flowers 
nearly  i  ft.  across,  with  broad  white  petals 
copiously  spotted  with  reddish-brown  and 
having  broad  bands  of  golden-yellow  down 
the  centre.  The  poorest  forms  have  starry 
flowers  and  scarcely  any  markings. 
Several  named  varieties  are  particularly 
distinct ;  and  the  chief  are  cruentum  and 
rubro-vittatum,  which  have  deep  crimson 
instead  of  yellow  bands  down  the  petals. 
Rubro-vittatum  is  a  variety  with  a  ver>' 
distinct  bulb,  the  foliage  is  darker,  and  it 
is  a  hardier,  better  doer  than  the  type. 
Platyphyllum  is  also  more  easily  grown 
than  the  type.  The  white-petalled  variety 
of  platyphyllum,  generally  called  virginale, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms. 
Wittei  and  virginale,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  no  colour  but  the  golden  bands  ; 
rubro-pictum,  with  a  red  stripe  and  spots  ; 

Clatypnyllum,  with  very  large  flowers  and 
road  leaves ;  and  Emperor,  a  grand 
flower,  with  reddish  spots  and  centre. 
There  are  also  some  beautiful  hybrids 
raised  between  L.  auratum  and  some  of 
the  other  species ;  for  example,  L. 
Parkmanni  (between  L.  auratum  and  L. 
speciosum),  which  has  large  white  flowers 
banded  and  spotted  with  carmine-crimson. 
It  grows  freely  in  peat  or  loam,  a 
mixture  of  both  with  a  little  road-scrap- 
ings best  fulfilling  its  requirements. 
Where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  light, 
and  sandy,  it  should  be  taken  out  to  a 
depth  of  1 8  in.,  and  replaced  with  the 
compost  above  mentioned,  or  some  fine, 
well-enriched  mould.  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  this,  and,  as  soon  as  growth 
commences  in  spring,  should  be  mulched 
with  decomposed  manure  or  short  Grass. 
If  the  garden  soil  be  fairly  good,  it  need 
only  be  well  stirred  and  manured  but  the 
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manure  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed. 
A  sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen, 
and  if  possible  screened  from  the  mid- 
day sun,  and  protected  from  westerly  and 
southerly  gales  and  from  heavy  driving 
rains  ;  for  this  Lily  is  very  susceptible  to 
injury  by  cold  draughts  and  cutting  winds. 
No  better  place  can  be  chosen  than  a 
snug  nook  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  by  shrubs,  but  at  the  same  time  open 
to  the  sun.  The  best  examples  that  have 
been  seen  were  grown  in  a  Rhododen- 
dron bed,  and  planted  in  a  deep,  moist, 
peaty  soil,  where  they  have  been  for  years 
undisturbed.  When  planted  among  other 
things  the  young  and  tender  uprising 
shoots  are  greatly  protected  in  spring. 
As  to  propagation,  there  is  scarcely  any 
need  to  enlarge  upon  that,  as  bulbs  are 
imported  so  plentifully;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  separate  the  young  bulbs  and 
replant  them  in  good  soil.  Those  who 
increase  this  Lily  from  seed  must  be  pre- 
()ared  to  exercise  a  little  patience,  as  the 
seed  is  long  germinating  and  the  seedlings 
are  several  years  before  flowering.  The 
seed  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  a 
frame.  The  seedlings  should  be  planted 
out  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  of  an  appre- 
ciable size. 

L.  Browni  is  a  fine  Lily  in  the  way  of 
L.  japonicum,  but  with  larger  flowers. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  any  other 
kind  by  the  rich  brownish-purple  mark- 
ings on  the  exterior  of  the  blossoms,  which 
in  well-grown  plants  are  sometimes  9  in. 
in  length.  It  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
succeeds  without  giving  much  trouble. 
In  a  soil  and  position  which  suits  L. 
auratum  it  flourishes,  and  need  only  be 
lifted  every  few  years  and  replanted  in 
fresh  rich  soil.  It  grows  from  2  to  4  ft. 
high,  and  has  deep  green  foliage  distinct 
from  allied  kinds.  The  variety  Colchesteri 
is  handsome.  Quite  recently,  some  re- 
markably fine  and  strong-growing  varie- 
ties of  this  Lily  have  been  obtained 
from  the  district  whence  L.  Henry i  came ; 
named  by  Mr.  Baker  Chloraster  and 
Leucanthum. 

L.  bnlbifemm  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  European  Lilies,  and  is  about  2  ft.  high. 
It  bears  large  crimson  flowers  shading  to 
orange.  The  variety  umbellatum  is  finer 
and  stronger,  and  has  large  umbelled 
clusters  of  flowers.  This  Lily  is  generally 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  bulb- 
lets  on  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  grows 
freely  in  ordinary  soil,  and  flowers  in 
early  summer.  A  capital  plant  for  bold 
groups,  and  thriving  under  partial  shade 
or  in  the  open. 

L.  canadenae  {^Canadian  A/'/v).— This 


beautiful  flower  is  among  the  oldest  of 
cultivated  Lilies.  It  is  2  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
bears,  on  slender  stems,  terminal  clusters 
of  drooping  blossoms  usually  ojange,  and 
copiously  spotted  with  deep  brown.  It 
also  occurs  with  red  flowers  (rubrum) 
and  with  yellow  flowers  (flavum).  L. 
parvum,  L.  Bolanderi.  L.  Grayi,  and  L. 
maritimum  resemble  it,  and  like  it  re- 
quire a  partially-shaded  position  and 
a  moist,  deep  peaty  soil  enriched  by 
decayed  leaf-mould.  It  flowers  late  in 
summer,  and  is  very  attractive  in  bold 
masses,  such  as  are  often  seen  in  nur- 
series about  London.  Like  its  allied 
forms  it  makes  elegant  groups  among 
choice  shrubs  such  as  Azaleas  and  Rho- 
dodendrons ;  and  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment we  get  a  second  bloom  and  a 
variety  of  form  from  beds  that  had  only 
one  blossoming  season,  and  were  poor 
and  stiff  in  outline ;  we  prevent  sense- 
less digging  when  the  groups  are  once 
in  place ;  and  we  keep  the  shrubs  from 
growing  into  a  solid  ugly  mass,  while 
they  shelter  our  Lilies. 

L.  candidtuiL — One  of  the  best-known 
and  loveliest  Lilies,  seen  in  almost  every 
cottage  garden,  and  producing  snow- 
white  blooms  in  summer.  It  dislikes 
coddling  or  being  meddled  with,  and 
thrives  best  when  undisturbed  for  years 
in  good  garden  soil.  Any  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  like  the  more  delicate  ones 
generally  results  in  failure.  The  best- 
flowered  plants  are  in  old  gardens,  where 
the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  run  as  they  like 
with  no  attention  whatever.  In  bold 
masses,  no  plants  can  compare  with  the 
common  white  Lily  when  in  bloom.  It 
is  so  fair  a  flower  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  place  which  a  good  plant  or  well-grown 
group  of  it  will  not  adorn.  But  the  care- 
ful growth  and  the  proper  placing  of  such 
lovely  hardy  plants  give  the  highest 
charm  to  the  garden.  For  years  it  has 
been  difficult  to  find  even  a  miserable 
tuft  in  many  "show"  gardens,  though 
they  displayed  nothing  there  so  good  as 
a  tall  white  Lily  in  a  cottage  garden. 
Moist  loam  seems  to  suit  it  generally, 
though,  like  other  Lilies,  it  will  grow  in 
a  variety  of  soils.  There  are  two  forms 
in  gardens — a  thin  petalled  and  a  broad 
petalled  form,  with  petals  overlapping 
and  dark  stem.  This  is  the  handsomest 
and  most  vigorous.  There  is  also  a  late 
tall  variety  called  spedosum^  a  beautiful 
one.  The  varieties  peregrinum,  striatum, 
and  mpnstrosum  are  not  so  fine,  but  the 
striped -leaved  variety  aureo-marginatis  is 
valuable  for  its  foliage  in  winter. 

L.  chalcedonicmn  {Scarlet  Maria^on) 
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is  a  very  old  and  handsome  Lily,  of  tall 
and  graceful  growth,  and  bears  se('eral 
pendulous,  vermilion,  turban  •  shaped 
blossoms  about  the  end  of  July.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate,  thrives  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  is  best   when  well 


m  (While 


n  Lily 


established  and  left  undisturbed.  There 
are  a  few  varieties,  majus  being  the  larjfest 
and  best.  The  others  are  grscum,  rather 
taller  than  the  type  and  having  smaller 
flowers  ;  pyrenalcuni,  with  yellow  flowers  : 
Heldreicni,  tall  and  robust,  flowering  a 
week  or  two  earlier  ;  and  niaculaiuni,  a 
yen'  handsome  form.  Native  of  Greece 
and  Ionian  Isles.  Similar  to  the  scarlet 
Martagon  is  the  Japanese  L.  callosum, 
a  pretty  Lily,  i^  to  3  ft.  high,  tvith  slender 


stems.  I>eaiing  in  summer  several  brilliant 
scariet  blossoms.  L.  camiolicuni,  of  a 
similar  character,  is  I  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
produces  in  early  summer  turban-shaped 
nodding  blossoms  of  bright  vermilion  or 

L.  concoloT.— .^  pretty  little 
Lily  from  Japan,  1  to  3  ft.  high, 
bearing  three  to  six  bright  scartet 
flowers,  which  are  spotted  with 
black,  star-shaped,  and  erect. 
There  are  some  three  or  four 
varieties — pulchellum,  or  Bus- 
chianum,  an  early  variety  from 
Siberia,  it  to  z  fi.  high,  with 
crimson  Blossoms  \  Coridion, 
with  flowers  somewhat  lai^r 
than  the  type,  and  of  a  rich 
yellow  spotted  with  brown  ; 
sinicum,  a  Chinese  form,  with 
four  to  six  crimson  flowers 
heavily  spotted  and  larger  than 
the  type ;  and  Partheneion,  with 
scarlet  flowers  flushed  with  yel- 
low. This  charming  Lily  and  its 
\-arieties  are  quite  hardy,  though 
they  require  some  attention  in 
cultivating.  They  succeed  in 
half-shady  places  in  a  soil  com- 
posed of  two  pans  of  peat,  one 
of  loam,  and  one  of  road -scrap- 
ings ;  but  seem  10  require  re- 
newing every  few  years. 

L.  crocenm   {Orange  Lily)   is 
one  of  the  sturdiest  and  hardiest, 
and  therefore   one   of  the   com- 
monest  of  Lilies.     It   grows    in 
almost  an)'  soil  or  position,  and 
bears    in    early   summer    huge 
heads     of    large    rich     orange 
flowers.     In    the   mixed  border 
it  is  attractive,  but  shows  best 
on   the   margin  of  a  shrubber;', 
where  its  stems  just  over-top  the 
surrounding foh age.  It  is  always 
best  after  some  years'  growth. 
A  native  of  the  colder  mountains 
of  Europe,  it  is  one  of  the  Lilies 
that  may  be  naturalised,  but  is 
neier  so  strong  as  in  rich  gar- 
den-ground.    Lilies  are  said  not 
to   like  manure,   but   we   have 
neier  seen  this  one  so  fine  as   when    in 
well-manured  ground  after  several  years' 
growth.     Indeed,  we  have  planted  it  over 
a  subsoil,  so  to  say,  of  solid  cow  manure, 
and  have  had  bulbs  and  flowers  of  enor- 

L.  d&Turictun  is  a  slender  European 
Lily  with  moderate  -  siied  red  flowers, 
s|M>tted  with  black.  Like  L.  elegans,  it  has 
several  larieties,  the  chief  being  Sappho, 
mcomparable,  erecium,  multiflorum,  Uon 
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Juan,  and  Rubens.  Being  strong  growers 
and  flowering  freely,  they  are  fine  plants 
for  the  mixed  border,  for  margins  of 
shrubberies,  or  for  groups  or  masses, 
thriving  in  partial  shade  as  well  as  in 
sunny  places. 

L.  elegaiu.— One  of  the  best  and  most 
generally  grown  of  the  early  Lilies.  It  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Thun- 
bergianum.  It  is  very  variable,  and  there 
are  about  a  dozen  named  varieties.  The 
type  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has 
stout  erect  stems,  which  bear  numerous 
narrow  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  a 
bright  orange-red  flower,  5  or  6  in.  across. 
A  native  of  Japan,  flowering  with  us  about 
the  beginning  of  July.  Most  of  the 
varieties  -  are  so  distinct  as  to  merit  a  ' 
slight  description.  They  are — marmora- 
turn  and  marmoratum  aureum,  two  of  the 
earliest  forms  ;  alutaceum,  not  more  than 
9  in.  high,  with  a  large  pale  apricot- 
coloured  flower,  copiously  spotted  ;  arme- 
naicum  (venustum),  about  \\  ft.  high, 
with  several  moderate-si led  iSowers  (in 
autumn)  of  a  rich  glowing  orange-red  ; 
atrosanguineum,  about  i^  ft,  high,  with 
large  flowers  of  rich  deep  crimson  ;  Bate- 
mannia^,  about  4  ft.  high,  with  several 
mode  rate- sized  flowers,  m  late  summer, 
of  a  rich  unspotted  apricot  tint  (L.  Bate- 
manni.-e  and  L~  Wallacei  are  put  by  Mr. 
Baker  as  allied  to  L.  Leichtlini  and  the 
Tiger  group.  I  do  not  consider  the  above 
two  species  to  be  Thun  bergianum);  bicolor, 
about  I  ft.  high,  with  large  flowers  orange- 
red,  flamed  with  a  deeper  hue  ;  brevi- 
folium,  li  ft.  high,  with  flowers  pale  red 
and  slightly  spotted  ;  citrinum,  like 
armenaicum,  but  taller  ;  fulgens,  i  to  ij 
ft.  high,  with  four  to  six  large  flowers 
of  a  deep  red;  sanguineum,  i  to  i^  ft. 
high,  with  one  or  two  large  blood-red 
flowers;  L.  Horsmanni,  a  dwarf  fonii 
with  richly-coloured  flowers  of  a  blood-red 
mahogany  tint,  and  Splendens,  the  early 
form  of  L  Wilsoni ;  Alice  Wilson,  the 
beautiful,  scarce  lemon-yellow,dwarf  form  1 
Van  Houttei,  \\  ft.  high,  with  very  deep 
crimson-red  flowers,  spotted  with  black  ; 
Wallace!,  2^  ft  high,  with  rich  orange- 
red  flowers,  spotted  with  black  ;  Wilsoni, 
2  ft.  high,  with  large  apricot-tinted,  yellow 
striped  flowers— one  of  the  latest  to 
bloom.  All  the  L,  elegans  group  are 
perfectly  hardy  ;  they  grow  vigorously  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  prefer  a  deep  loamy 
one  with  an  admixture  of  peat.  They 
like  an  open  position,  and  are  suitable 
for  planting  around  the  margins  of  shrub- 
beries. Small  groups  are  beautiful  in  the 
open  spaces  that  should  e.vist  in  every 
shrubtery  or  Rhododendron  bed.    Thej- 


are  all  excellent  border-plants,  and  the 
dwarf  kinds  may  be  introduced  into  the 
rock-garden.  In  all  cases  they  must  be 
placed  in  sunny  situations, 

L.  gigantetun.— A  noble  Lily  of  huge 
growth  and  in  aspect  different  from  any 
other.  Its  bulb  is  large  and  conical,  and 
develops  spreading  tufts  of  handsome 
shining  heart-shaped  foliage.  The  flower- 
stems  are  stout  and  erect,  6  to  10  ft.  high, 
terminated  by  a  huge  raceme,  i  to  2  ft,  in 
length,  of  about  a  dozen  long  nodding 
fragrant  flowers,  vvhich  are  white  and 
tinged  with  purple  on  the  inside.  It  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  Lilies,  and  gives  very 
little  trouble.  It  flourishes  best  in  a 
sheltered  position,  where  there  is  an 
undergrowth  of  thin  shrubs  to  protect  the 


growth  in  spring.  The  soil  must  be  deep 
and  well  drained,  and  must  consist  of 
sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  strengthened 
by  a  little  rich  loam,  and  plenty  of  rich 
manure.  Years  sometimes  elapse  before 
the  tufts  of  foliage  send  up  bloom. 
Nepaul.  L.  cordifohum,a  Japanese  plant, 
is  a  similar,  but  inferior,  species,  very  rare 
in  cultivation.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment.  Cordifolium  is  said  to  grow 
naturally  in  Japan  in  shady  damp  places, 
cool  and  moist.  A  small  group  of  three 
or  four  plants  will  do  well  in  an  open  spot 
among  shrubs,  in  a  free  peaty  soil,  and 
when  in  flower  the  eflect  will  be  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

L,   Hansoni.— .^    handsome  Japanese 
:i]H.-cies,  ii)>out  4  ft,  high,  having  whorls  of 
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bright  green  leaves  and  a  terminal   spike 
of  about  a  dozen   bright,  orange -ye)  low, 
brown-spoiied  flowers,     li  flowers  about  i 
the  beginning  of  June,  is  quile  hardy,  and   I 
succeeds  in  sheltered  situations  in  a  soil 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  peat,  one  of 
loam,  and  one  of  road -scrapings. 
L.  Hnmboldti  is  very  graceful.    The   i 


liUum  Huinboldli, 

singular  beauty  of  the  blossoms  and  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  they  droop  from 
thetr  slender  stalks,  make  it  most  desir- 
able, and  its  flowers,  on  account  of  their 
great  substance,  are  more  lasting  than 
any  other  Californian  Lily.  The  stout 
and  purplish  stems  attain  a  height  of  4  to 


8  ft.     The  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  each,  and  are  of  a  bright 
green.    The  flowers  differ  considerably  in 
colour  and    markings,  but    are    usually 
bright  golden-yellow,  richly  spotted  with 
crimson-purple.    The  variety  ocellatum  or 
Bloomenanum  is  dwarf,  and  has  petals 
tipped  with  brown Jsh-cnm son.      It  grows 
I   best  in  an  open  border  of 
'    rich  peaty  or  leafy  soil  of  a 
good  depth.    Columbianum, 
syn.  Nitidum,  seems  to  be  a 
smaller  variety  of  this  Lily. 
L.  japonicnm,  or  Krameri 
as    it  is   more  often   called, 
possesses  the  most  delicate 
beauty  of  any.     The  flowers 
are  of  the  shape  and  nearly 
as    large    as    those    of   L. 
auratum.      They  are  either 
pure  white  or  delicate  rosy- 
pink — generally  the    latter. 
L,   japonicum   is    1    to  3  ft. 
high,  and  sometimes  bears 
five  blooms — but  generally 
only  one  or  two.  It  is  some- 
what  difficult  to  grow,  owing 
to  its  delicate  constitution, 
but  the  best  specimens  pro- 
duced in  this  country  were 
grown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions  as  L.  auratum  and 
speciosum.     On  account  of 
its  beauty   it  deserves  the 
most   careful   attention.     It 
is  a  lovely  plant  for  a  select 
spot  between  choice  dwarf 
snrubs,  in  free  peaty  soil  or 
deep  sandy  loam  with  vege- 
table soil  in  it.    When  Mr. 
Kramer  first  sent  me  this 
Lily  he  wrote  that  he  ob- 
tained it  from  a  mountainous 
slope  at  a  high  altitude. 
L.    tongiflonun    ( White 

Trumpet    Lily).  —  This    is 
among    the   most   beautiful 
and  most  valuable  of  garden 
Lilies.      The  typical  form  is 
1  to  3  ft.  high,  the  stems  in 
summer   bemg    terminated 
by  rcflexed,  tubular,  waxy- 
;    white    flowers,    which     are 
sweetly  scented.    There  are 
several    varieties,  the    best 
being  the  early  variety  now 
called    priEcox,    of   rather    dwarf    habit, 
with   long,  pointed,    three-nerved,    dark- 
green  foliage  ;  the   flowers  are  of  great 
substance,  tubular,  and  but  little  teflexed 
at  the  tip,  which  flowers  a  fortnight  earlier 
than    the   type,    bears    larger   and   more 
flowers,   and  is  in  every   way 
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superior  lo  it  Takesinia  is  recognised  by  ^ 
a  purplish  tint    on    ihe    exterior  of  the 
blossoms  and  on  the  stem.     Wilsoni,   or   , 
exiinium,  the  finest  variety,  has  bold  dark 
foliage,  and  is    nearly  4  ft.    high,    with 
numerous  flowers  about  9  in.  long.    Take- 
sima  is  the  latest  to  bloom.   Madame  Von 
Siebold  is  also  a  fine  variety.     L.  iongi- 
fiorum  giganteum  is  the  variety  generally 
obtained  from  Japan  ;  strong  bulbs  will  1 
send  up  a  head  of  from  8  to  12  flowers  ' 
widely    opened  ;    the    foliage    is    bright   | 
green  \  under  glass  this  Lily  may  easily   . 
be  forced.   L.    formosanum,  the  variety 
from    Formosa,   has    its    flowers    ribbed   I 


checked.  A  well-drained  light  loam, 
well  enriched  with  leaf-mould,  suits  it 
admirably.  L.  Wilsoni  is  benefited  by  a 
lighter  soil  and  by  a  warmer  and  more 
sheltered  position.  When  jusl  pushing 
the  growth  in  spring  it  is  advisable  to 
encircle  the  plants  with  a  few  dead 
branches,  if  unprotected  by  shrubs. 
Where  this  fine  species  and  its  forms  fail 
in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden,  success 
may  be  ensured  by  making  a  special  soil  of 
rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  or  cocoa  fibre. 
In  such  a  mixture,  so  free  and  open  that 
the  hand  could  be  pushed  down  below  the 
bulb,  we  have  seen  them  perfectly  grown 


and  flushed  with  rosy-brown  ;  they  are 
somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the  type. 
L.  Harrisi  is  L.  longiflorum  altered  by 
growth  in  a  tropical  climate,  Bermudas, 
S.  Africa,  &c.  Jama -Jura  and  Liukiu 
are  native  names  for  the  varieties  men- 
tioned. The  variegated  -  leaved  form 
(albo-marginatum)  is  desirable,  as  the 
variegation  is  distinct  ; 
longiflorum  and  iis  varieties 
bloom  well  in  borders,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  ihey  are  not  injured  by 
spring  frosts.  L.  longiflorum  is  so  early 
that,  unless  protected  by  the  leaves  of 
evergreens,    its    growth    is    apt    to    be 


where  the  natural  soil  uas  too  stiff  and 
impervious.  The  hardier  varieties  are 
admirable  for  artistic  gardening,  their  fine 
forms  being  very  efl^eclive  when  tastefully 
grouped  on  the  fringe  of  beds  of  choice 
bushes  and  when  touching  and  seeming 
to  spring  out  of  the  Grass.  They  are  also 
good  in  beds  either  specially  devoted  to 
them  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
plants.  Similar  to  L,  longiflorum  are 
L.  neilgherrense,  phihppinense,  Walli- 
chianum,  and  nepalense,  but  none  is 
hardy  and  all  are  poor  and  unsatisfactory, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  greenhouse. 
L.  HartagoB  [Turl's-cap  Lily).-Ti\K 
U  U 
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n  that  wc  need  only  i 
lis  vanenes.  These  are  very  fine,  especi- 
ally dalmaticum,  which  has  flowers  larger 
than  the  type  and  of  a  shining  blackish- 
purple,  a  conirast  to  the  loveliness  of  the 
pure  white  variety  (album).     Cattani; 


a  fomi  of  dalmaticum  and  scarcely  differs   i   and   they 
from    it.      Like    the    type,    the   varieties   I 
thrive  freely  in  a  good  loamy  soil  ;  they   , 
are  perfectly  hardy  and  are  rather  partial 
"to  shade,  growing  freely  in  grassy  places,   | 
open  woods,  or  copses.     Some  of  the  finer 
varieties   are    good    garden    plants,   and 
should  be  grouped  in  the  spaces  between 
hardy  Azaleas  or  similar  fi  owe  ring  bushes. 
Mr.   R.  A.  Jenkins  writes  as  to  the 
white  Martagon  :  "The  white  Martagon 


that  this  Lil^  does  best  in  good  deep  soil 
enriched  with  leaf-mould,  and  without 
manure  or  sand.  As  the  above-mentioned 
soil  suits  such  plants  as  Anemone  sylves- 
tris  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  perfection, 
1  have  carpeted  the  ground  with  them, 
)    keep   the  soil  cool 


While  Matta«on  Ulicv 

Lily  is   one  of  the  most   distinct  of  the 
family,  and  if  given  a  suitable   soil  and   I 
position  there  are  but  few  of  its  relatives   1 
that  excel    it    in  beauty,   hardiness,    or  I 
freedom  of  bloom.     As  to  its  free-flower- 
ing qualities,  suffice  it  to  say  that  three 
bulbs  in  my  garden  after  being  planted  as 
many  years  ago  gave  me  no  less  than  167 
blooms,  two  of  the  stems  carrying  forty-   \ 
two  and  forty-nine  blooms.     Even  in  the   ' 
summer  immediately  after  plantii^   the 
Lilies    sent    up    forty    blooms.      This    I    1 
attribute  to  their  being  moved  early  in  1 
September,  for  if  planted  late  in  the  year,  ' 
most  of  the   Martagon  section  refuse  to 
bloom    in   the   ensuing   summer.     1   find 


during  the  summer,  while  in  May  they 
furnish  me  with  countless  flowers." 

L.  monadelphnm  is  a  magnificent  Lily 
of  noble  growth.  TTie  stout  flower-stems 
vary  from  3  to  ;  ft.  in  height,  and  are 
terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  six  to  twenty 
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turban-shaped  flowers,  ranging  in  colour 
from  a  rich  canary-yellow  to  a  pale  lemon- 
yettow.  Some  forms  have  spotted  flowers, 
and  some  are  much  larger  than  others. 
The  varieties  are  known  as  L.  Szovitzi- 
anum,  colchicum,  and  Loddigesianum. 
L.  monadelphum  thrives  best  in  moist 
deep  loamy  soil,  well  enriched  with  good 
manure  at  the  time  of  planting  ;  but  does 
not  show  its  true  character  till  it  has 
been  planted  several  years.  It  rarely 
fails,  and  is  one  of  the  least  disappointing 
of  all.  It  may  be  readily  increased  from 
root -scales,  a  fact  which  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  cultivators,  and  is  the  only 


method  of  increasing  and  keeping  pi 
any  really  good  or  marked  variety.     Se 


is,  however,  the  readiest 
way  of  acqtiiring  a  stock 
of  this  truly  channing 
plant.  The  seeds  are 
usually  sown  in  large 
shallow  pans  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  remain  there 
for  two  years,  by  which 
time  the  bulbs  have  at- 
tained a  considerable 
size;  they  are  then  planted 
in  beds  in  rows  6  in.  apart, 
with  4  in,  between  the 
bulbs,  replanting  when 
necessary.  By  this  treat- 
ment flowers  are  fre- 
(juently  produced  by  seed- 
hng  plants  four  or  five 
years  after  sowing. 

L.  Panyi  is  a  new  and 
distinct  species  from  Cali- 
fornia.    It    is  of  elegant 
slender  growth,  and  2  to 
4  ft.  high,  bearing  grace- 
ful trumpet -shaped  flowers 
of  rich  yellow,  copiously 
spotted  wiihchocolate- red, 
and  delicately  perfumed.  The  tlowers  being 
borne  horizontally,  render  it  very  distinct. 
It  ^rows  in  elevated  districts  in  South   ' 
California,  in  boggy  ground.     Not  much 
is  known  of  its  culture,  but  the  finest 
plants  have  been  produced  where  the  soil 
was   two   thirds  common  peat   and   one 
third  loam,  with  plenty  ot  coarse  sand. 
A  bed  in  a  shady  spot  was  selected,  in  . 
which  the  bulbs  were  placed  at  a  depth 
of  4  in.,  having  underneath  about  i  ft.  of 
the  soil     Here  the  strongest  bulbs  threw  | 
up  stems  4  fi.  in  height,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  blossoms  on  one  stem  for  the 
flrst  season  was  six. 

L.  pardftlinnm  {Panl/ier  Lily).— One 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  Califomian 
Lilies,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  for 
English    gardens,    as    it    makes    itself  1 


thoroughly  at  home  in  them  and  grows 
as  vigorously  as  in  its  native  habitat.  It 
is  6  to  8  ft.  high,  and  has  large  drooping 
flowers  of  bright  orange,  spotted  with 
maroon.  There  are  several  varieties,  the 
most  distinct  being— Boui^aei,  one  of  the 
finest,  having  stout  stems  6  to  7  ft.  high, 
with  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  of  bright 
crimson,  shading  to  orange,  and  freely 
spotted  with  maroon,  and  blooming  a 
fortnight  later  than  any  other  ;  pallida,  a 
dwarfvariety,  scarcely  5  ft.  high,  bears 
flowers  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  type, 
and  paler  in  colour  ;  califomicum,  a  more 
slender  variety,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  and  the 
brightest  in  colour ;  pallidifolium  (pube- 
■  rulum),  a  small  form,  with  lighter  flowers  ; 


and  Robinsoni,  a  robust  variety,  with 
stout  stems  7  to  S  ft.  high,  and  with 
massive  foliage,  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
vermilion  shading  to  yellow,  and  freely 
spotted.  This  last  is  the  noblest,  and 
should  be  grown  if  possible.  The  Panther 
Lily  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
Lilies  ;  it  has  a  strong  constitution,  in- 
creases rapidly,  soon  becomes  established, 
and  rarely  pines  away,  as  many  kinds  do. " 
It  tikes  a  deep,  iigh^  good  soil,  enriched 
with  plenty  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf- 
soil,  where  the  roots  can  receive  ample 
moisture.  It  should  always  be  in  a 
sheltered  position,  like  the  sunny  side  of 
a  bold  group  of  shrubs  or  low  trees.  In 
a  special  bed  the  near  shelter  of  hedges 
is  desirable,  though  their  roots  should  be 
kept  away.  Bare  borders  are  not  the 
U    U    2 
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places  where  this  noble  Lily  does  or  looks 
best — there  is  no  shelter  or  support  for 
plants  which  in  their  own  country  have 
many  shrubs  for  companions  and  are 
sheltered  by  the  finest  trees  of  the  northern 
world. 

L.  polyphyllnm. — A  rare  and  beautiful 
Lily,  2  to  4  ft.  high,  and  having  large 
turban-shaped  flowers  of  a  waxy  white, 
copiously  spotted  and  lined  with  purple. 
North  India.  Mr.  Mcintosh  of  Duneevan, 
Weybridge,  who  has  been  most  successful 
with  it,  writes :  "  Sandy  loam,  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  sand,  and  charcoal,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  pulverised  horse-drop- 
pings, and  good  dramage  under  the  bulbs, 
are  all  I  have  to  tell ;  and  I  think  early 
staking  and  tying  may  have  something  to 
do  with  many  growing  taller  than  they 
otherwise^  might." 

L.  pomponiuxn. — This  lovely  Lily  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  L.  pomponium 
usually  sold  as  such,  this   latter  being 
simply  the  red  variety  of  L.  pyrenaicum. 
L.  pomponium  is  elegant  and  vigorous, 
and  blooms  earlier  than  the  varieties  of 
chalcedonicum  and  pyrenaicum,  to  which 
it  is  related.     It  is  about  3  ft.  high,  is 
erect,  and  has  long  linear  leaves.    The 
flowers    appear   in    a   lax    raceme    i   ft. 
through,  and  a  well-established  plant  will 
bear  as  many  as  twenty  flowers.      In  rich 
loam  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  sunshine  or 
shade,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
with  either  home-grown  or  imported  roots. 
Maritime  Alps.     L.  pyrenaicum,  a  similar 
but    smaller    plant,   with    small    yellow 
flowers,  is  a  variety  of   L.  pomponium, 
and  the  red  form  is  much  inferior  to  the 
true  L.  pomponium,  though  generally  sold 
for  it.     These  varieties  require  the  same 
culture  as  L.  pomponium.    L.  pomponium 
has  an  extremely  offensive  oaour,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  used  for  cutting. 
L.   gpeciosum,  or  lancifoliuni  as  it  is 
erroneously  called,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular   for    pot-culture,  and  is  no  less 
desirable  for  the  open  air,  though,  being 
somewhat  delicate,   it  is  grown   to  per- 
fection under  glass.     It  is  well  known, 
and  we  need  not  describe  it,  but  we  will 
mention  the  chief  varieties.     There  is  the 
true  speciosum,  which  has  large  deep  rosy 
blossoms,   richly  spotted  ;    vestale,   pure 
white  ;  album,  white  or  faintly  tinged  with 
pink ;  rubrum,  deep  red  ;    roseum,  rosy- 
pink  ;    punctatum,    white    spotted    with 
pink  ;  Kratzeri,  very  large  white  flowers 
with    greenish    stripe   on    the   exterior  ; 
album  novum,  a  somewhat  finer  variety 
with  light  orange  anthers,  and  broader 
petals    of    great     substance ;    fasciatum 
album     and     fasciatum      rubrum,     two 


monstrous  varieties  bearing  numerous 
flowers  on  flattened  stems.  Among  the 
more  beautiful  Japanese  forms  are  roseum, 
superbum,  and  formosum,  and  rubrum 
macranthum,  cruentum,  compactum,  and, 
darkest  of  all,  Melpomene  (not  the  Ameri- 
can Melpomene).  In  this  group  must  also 
be  included  the  fine  L.  Henryi,  an  orange- 
coloured  speciosum,  first  sent  to  this  country 
by  Dr.  Henry  from  Central  China,  and  ap- 
propriately named  after  him.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  perfectly  hardy,  and  from  its 
unique  tint  and  bold  gfowth  a  grand 
ac(^uisition  to  our  gardens.  Other  fine 
varieties  have  originated  in  America,  and 
among  these  Melpomene  is  ver>'  distinct. 
The  beautiful  hybrid,  Mrs.  A.  Waterer,  is 
large,  white,  and  spotted  with  pink.  All 
the  varieties  require  shelter  from  winds 
and  draughts,  and  a  rich  loamy  soil 
mixed  with  peat  and  leaf-manure.  They 
flower  for  the  most  part  in  September, 
and  last  longer  in  bloom  than  many 
other  Lilies.  In  good  soils,  ver>'  happy 
use  can  he  made  of  these  handsome  Lilies 
in  warm  and  sheltered  places  where  their 
blooms  may  be  fully  developed. 

L.  Buperbnxn  {Swamp  Z/7^).— One  of 
the  stateliest  of  N.  American  Lilies, 
bearing  late  in  summer  beautiful  orange- 
red  flowers,  thickly  spotted.  It  may  be 
recognised  at  once  by  its  purple-tinged 
stems,  which  rise  5  to  10  ft.  high,  and 
which  are  very  graceful,  waving  with  the 
slightest  breeze.  A  pyramid  of  flowers  ter- 
minates each  stem.  L.  superbum  delights 
in  moist  deep  soil  consisting  chiefly  of 
peaty  and  decayed  leaf-manure,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  Lilies  for  growing  in 
shady  woods  when  the  undergrowth  is 
not  too  rank.  In  the  garden  it  should 
have  snug  glades  and  nooks  protected  by 
shrubs,  and  moist  rich  soil.  L.  Caro- 
linian um  is  a  less  showy  form. 

L.  tenmfolinm. — A  most  elegant  dwarf 
Lily,  especially  valuable  for  earliness  in 
flowering.  It  is  i  to  i^  ft.  high,  and  has 
narrow  leaves  on  slender  stems,  furnished 
with  a  cluster  of  about  a  dozen  brilliant 
red  turban-shaped  flowers,  which  shine 
like  sealing-wax.  It  succeeds  in  open 
warm  borders  of  light  sandy  loam,  but  is 
all  the  better  for  a  hand-light  or  frame,  as 
it  flowers  very  early.  Siberia  and  N. 
China.  L.  callosum  and  its  form  steno- 
phvllum  are  similar  but  less  showy. 

Ik  testftCenxn  {Nankeen  Lily), — ^This 
is  a  distinct-coloured  Lily,  and  should 
always  be  grown,  being  of  easy  culture 
and  thriving  in  any  ordinar>'  soil,  though 
preferring  one  that  is  peaty.  It  has  the 
growth  of  the  white  L.  candidum,  but  the 
flowers  are  a  delicate  apricot,  or  nankeen. 
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colour.    When  well  grown  it  is  6  or  7  ft.  \ 
high,  and  bears  several  flowers  in  a  lai^je   | 
head.      Other   names   for   this    Lily   are   I 
L.     excelsum    and    isabeUinum.       It    is 
one  of   the  plants  that  grow   freely    in 

L.  X\scaaia  {Tiger  Lily).—1\\\%  is  one   | 
of  the  commonest  kinds,  and  is  too  well  , 
known  to  need  description.     No  garden  ' 
should  "be  without  it,  for  few  plants  are  so 
attractive   or   have   such   stately   growth.   I 
The  common  kind  is  handsome,  but  the 
variety  splendens  is  much  finer,  having 
larger  tlowers   with   larger  spots,  is  pro- 
duced later,  and  grows  7  fi.  high.    For- 
tunei  is  an  early  form  and  as  desirable  as 
splendens.     The  double-flowered  variety 
(nore-pleno)     is     showy    and    vigorous. 
Erectum  also  is  distinct  and  desirable. 
L.  pseudo-ti^rinum  and  the  varieties  of 
Maximowiczi,   though    referred   to  other 
species,    much     resemble    L,     tigrinum.  , 


The  Tiger  Lily  is  very  easy  of  cultivation, 
thriving  best  in  deep  sandy  loam  with  an 
open,  but  sheltered  position.  The  earliest 
varieties  begin  to  flower  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  latest  last  till  the  end  of 
October.    The  Tiger  Lily  '  "' ' 

propagated  by  the  bulbleis 
the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

L.  WaffhlTlg*"n)ii.iiiini  —  A  lovely  Cali- 
fomian  Lily,  2  to  5  ft.  high,  bearing  a 
cluster  of  large,  white,  purple  -  spotted 
flowers  that  become  tinged  with  purple 
after  expansion.  Nearly  allied  to  this, 
and  by  some  considered  a  variety,  is  L. 
rubescens,  which  has  smaller  flowers 
which  are  of  a  paie  lilac  or  nearly  white. 
These  flowers  are  erect — not  horiiontal, 
as  in  the  Washington  Lily.  Neither  L. 
Washingtonianum  nor  L.  rubescens  is 
easy  to  grow,  owing,  probably,  to  their 


being  but  little  understood  at  present. 
The  best  results  have  been  obtained  in 
parti  ally -shaded  situations,  in  loose,  peaty, 
well-drained,  but  moist  soil. 

Known  <p«:i» :  -  £>V/i>n  alfiiium,  Kaafuy; 
aurAlMHit  Japan;  belandtri,  CalLibmim;  bulbijmim, 
S.  EuTopc ;  EBtleMHHi,  Japin ;  camuUnUt  N.  America ; 
caniiidniii,  S.  Europe ;  camifiiicuni^  S.  Europe  ; 
Caleifai,  N.  AmcrtCLi  tia/trdaticum,  Cuniola; 
calumHaiam,  N.W.  Ameiiu  1  eeiuoht;  China ;  ar- 
Aifoliumt  Japan;  crvctMor,  S.  Europe;  davrienirr, 
Itahniria;  ^ridi,   China;  ffrpi«,  Japui ;  formt- 

Hatun,    Japan  ;    HtUnkkii,    Gicea  ;  MivJtitI, 

Hiin^iyu-,//iin«AUrtf,C>]iioniiBi»M»'ir>"«i  Japan; 
/ifirwoi :  buKifilmm,  Japan ;  LmMioH  ds. ;  Htia- 
ein^Hi ;  tanfifiorHrH,  Japan ;  maatitUumy  do. ;  murl- 
tiHiKHi,  California  ;  marfami,  S.  £ajope ;  mtdtftndttt 
Japan ;  mtmultltkiiiH,  Cucaiui ;  MriMrrraat,  E. 
Indin;  w/n&iic,  Himalayat;  nif irfoM,  C^ifoniia:  a.^ 
/f/nAint,  Himalayas  ;/i>nfti/iiiaw,  CalifDniia;  Parryi, 
do.  ;  parrttm,  do.  ;  frnicum,  Per«a.;  pkitailtlphtairHy 
N,  Auicrica ;  fikUippiianti,  Pfai1i|ipinci ;  ^lyfkyllum. 


or ;  /-«, 


;  puUktlhim.  Dah- 


'.«« w"E'."'i  ndiei"  'ii$ttKtv,  l^ifornia ';'  'sitMJi. 
Japan  ;  jetcimai,  do.;  m/trimin,  N.  Ai 


T/^i: 


'^ 


;  UMNAITTHEMITH  iFringed  Buck- 
I  bean). — i.  nympkaoidcs  is  a  pretty  native 
j  water-plant,  growing  in  ponds  or  slow 
streams,  with  floating  leases,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  i  in.  or  more  across.  One 
of  the  prettiest  of  floating  water-plants, 
flowering  for  months  in  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Wild  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties,  and  naturalised  in  other 
districts.  Division  as  soon  as  gathered. 
Syn..,  Villarsia.;    Gentian  order. 

LIHNA17THES.— A  vigorous  though 
dwarf    hardy  annual,  valuable    because 
so  early  ;  L.   Douglasi  has  yellow  and 
white    flowers,     and     there    is     a    pure 
white  variety.     Few  annuals  are  hardier, 
I  severe   winters    not    injuring  it,  and    it 
requires   neither  a  deep  nor  a  rich  soil, 
I   but   thrives   where  the  earth   is  poor  as 
I  well  as  in  ordinary  garden  soil.     It  often 
'  sows  itself  on  light  soils,  and  gives  no 
further    trouble  ;     but   if    wanted    for    a 
special     purpose     in     spring,    the    seed 
snoutd    be    sown    in   autumn    in  boxes 
or    in   the    open    ground  ;   for   summer- 
flowering,  sow  in   the  spring.     Plains  of 
Cahfomia    and    foothills   of  the    Sierra 
Nevada. 

LIHNOOHABIS.-  i:  HumboldU  is 
an  interesting  water-plant,  in  summer 
covering  the  surface  with  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  soft  yellow  flowers,  for  several 
months  ;  it  will  thrive  either  in  running 
or  still  water,  if  planted  6  to  9  in.  below 
the  surface,  and  may  also  be  grown  in 
tubs  sunk  in  the  ground.  These  tubs 
should  be  about  1 J  ft.  in  depith,  should  be 
half-filled  with  loamy  soil,  and  then  filled 
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put  out  of  a  wanii  aquatic  house  in  May 
soon  begin  to  grow  in  the  open  air  in 
tanks  H-ell  exposed  to  the  sun.  Division. 
Butomaceie. 

LIHABIA  {Toadflax).— Kn  interesting 
family,  which  includes  some  beautiful 
garden  annuals  and  perennials,  varying 
from  dwarf  alpines  to  tall  coarse  plants. 

It.  alpiii*  {Alpine  Toadflax)  forms 
dense,  spreading,  dwarf,  and  silvery  tufts, 
covered  with  bluish-\  iolet  and  mtense 
orange  flowers.  It  is  usually  biennial ;  but 
in  favourable  spots,  both  wild  and  culti- 
vated, becomes  perennial.  It  sows  itself 
freely,  being  one  of  the  most  charming  sub- 
jects that  we  can  allow  to  "go  wild"  in 
sandy,  gritty,  and  rather  moist  eanh,  or  in 
chinks  in  the  rock-garden.  In  moist  dis- 
tricts it  will  establish  itself  even  in  gravel 
walks,  is  readily  increased  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  early  spring  in  cold 
frames, or  in  the  places  where  it  is  to  remain 
(jut-of-doors.  It  is  found  on  moraines  and 
in  the  d6bris  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 


L.  antiirhinifolia. — This  elegant  little 
rock  plant  forms  a  \ery  neat  spreading 
mass  about  2  feet  across  and  about  6  to  S 
inches  high  and  has  the  advantage  of  not 


spreading  so  rapidly  as  some  of  its  con- 
geners, and  its  bright  purple  flowers  are 
produced  incessantly  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  plant  is  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture,  and  can  be  highly  re- 
commended for  the  rock-garden. 

L.  C7mb»Uuia  {Ivy-leaved  Toadflax) 
often  drapes  walls  in  a  graceful  way,  and 
is  grown  by  cottagers  as  a  window  plant, 
a  common  name  for  it  being  "  Mother  of 
Thousands."  A  moist  half-shady  place 
best  suits  it,  and  the  white  variety  is  evei» 
prettier  than  the  species. 

L.  dalin&tic&  is  a  handsome  plant, 
3  to  s  ft.  high,  much  branched,  and  in 
summer  has  a  profusion  of  large  showy 
sulphur -yellow  blossoms.  It  thrives  best 
in  warm  places  in  light  well-drained  soil, 
and  when  once  established  can  be  eradi- 
cated with  difHculty.  L.  genist^olia, 
which  also  has  yellow  flowers,  is  similar 
but  inferior. 

L.  macedoiuc&  is  a  new  and  distinct 
plant,  from  z  to  3  fi.  high,  and  throwing 
up  shoots  from  the  base.  It  differs  from 
L.  dalmatica  in  its  broader  leaves,  and  is 
quite  hardy. 

L.  purpnTsa  is  a  pretty  kind  with 
spikes  of  purple  flowers,  and  one  oc- 
casionally sees  it  on  old  walls,  as  it 
thrives  well  in  dry  spots. 

L.  triondthbpltora  is  a  beautiful  plant 
when  well  grown,  I  to  l\  ft.  high,  and 
with  large  purple  long-spurred  flowers  in 
whorls  of  three.  It  is  rather  delicate, 
and,  though  perennial,  should  be  raised 
yearly  from  seed.     L.  triphylla  is  similar. 

L.  Tiilgarifl  {Common  Toad/fax}.— This 
is  well  known,  and  is  very  pretty  as  one 
sees  it  growingin  wild  or  neglected  gardens, 
but  is  also  a  good  ^rden  plant.  The 
British  variety  Pelona  is  a  handsome 
Toadflax,  flowering  freely  after  mid- 
summer in  a  warm  sunny  border,  and  is 
effective  in  a  mass. 

A  few  other  perennial  Linarias  that 
may  be  mentioned  are  I.  hepaticsefolia 
(Hepatica-lea\ed  Toadflax),  from  Corsica, 
which  is  nearly  always  in  flower  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  ;  L.  saxatilis,  with  dark 
brown  and  yellow  flowers;  andLanticaria, 
a  good  rork-plant,  forming  little  tufts  and 
sowing  itself  freely.  The  finely-veined 
flowers  are  dull  white  tinged  with  lilac 

Annual  Toadflaxe.s.— Some  of  the 
annual  species  are  among  our  prettiest 
border  flowers,  growing  about  1  ft.  high, 
and  very  effective  in  broad  masses.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
in  early  spring,  and  the  seedlings  will 
flower  in  July  and  August.  The  best 
are  L.  reticulata,  with  small  purple  flow- 
ers ;  the   variety  aureo- purpurea  being  a 
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charming  plant,  with  flowers  which  vary 
from  rose-purple  to  dark  orange.  L. 
bipartita  is  also  very  variable,  the  colours 
ranging  from  deep  purple  to  white. 
Perezi  has  small  yellow  flowers ;  whilst 
the  flowers  of  maroccana  vary  from  violet 
to  pink  ;  and  those  of  multipunctata,  the 
dwarfest  of  the  group,  are  black  spotted 
with  vellow. 

LINN.SA  ( Twin  Flower).  —  A  little 
evergreen  creeper,  Z.  borealis  having 
slender  upright  stalks  bearing  two  flowers 
each,  delicately  fragrant  white,  often  tinged 
with  pink,  and  drooping.  It  is  usually 
found  in  moist  woods,  where  it  forms  a 
dense  carpet,  and  is  wrongly  supposed 
rto  be  diflicult  to  cultivate.  Little  need 
be  done  beyond  planting  healthy  young 
plants  in  a  moist  sandy  border  or  rock- 
garden.  I  have  often  seen  it  thriving 
where  the  air  was  pure  and  the  soil  suit- 
able ;  and  it  is  excellent  for  a  moist  rock- 
garden,  growing  rapidly,  and  forming  a 
charming  fringe  to  groups  of  small  alpine 
shrubs,  in  coqT  borders  or  on  cool  parts  of 
the  rock-garden.  N.  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  ;    also  Scotch  mountains. 

LINUM  (/VoLr).— Plants  of  marked 
elegance  and  lightness  of  growth,  and 
including  some  pretty  garden  plants. 

L.  campanulatnm  ( Yellow  Herbaceous 
Flax). — A  perennial  with  yellow  flowers 
on  stems  12  to  18  in.  high,  distinct 
and  worthy  of  a  place.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  it  flowers  in  summer, 
and  flourishes  freely  in  dry  soil  on  the 
warm  sides  of  banks  or  rock-gardens. 
Similar  to  it  is  L.  flavum,  or  tauricum, 
also  a  handsome  and  hardy  plant  with 
yellow  flowers ;  but  L.  arboreum,  a 
shrubby  kind,  also  with  yellow,  flowers, 
is  not  hardy  in  all  districts,  though  where 
it  thrives  it  is  a  pretty  little  evergreen 
bush  for  the  rock-garden. 

L.  grandiflomm  {Red  Flax)  is  a  showy 
hardy  annual  from  Algeria,  with  deep  red 
blossoms.  By  successive  sowings  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  from  May  till  October. 
Seed  sown  in  autumn  will  give  plants  for 
spring-blooming,  and  sowings  made  from 
March  to  June  will  yield  a  display  through 
the  summer  and  autumn.  By  sowing 
seeds  in  pots  in  good  rich  soil  in  summer, 
and  plunging  in  a  sunny  border  with 
plenty  of  water,  plants  may  be  obtained 
for  the  greenhouse  or  window  during 
October  and  Njovember.  If  protected 
from  frost  the  plant  is  perennial. 

L.  monogyniixn  {New  Zealand  Flax). 
—A  beautiful  kind  with  large  pure  white 
blossoms  blooming  in  summer.  It  grows 
about  1 1  ft.  high  in  good  light  soil,  and 
its  neat  and  slender  habit  renders  it  particu- 


larly pleasing  for  the  borders  of  the  rock- 
garden  or  for  pot-culture.  It  may  readily 
be  increased  by  seed  or  division  ;  it  is 
hardy  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
England,  but  in  the  colder  districts  is 
said  to  require  some  protection.  L.  can- 
didissimum  is  a  finer  and  hardier  variety. 
Both  are  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

L.  narbonnense  {Narbonne  Flax).—\ 
beautiful  kind,  bearing  during  summer 
many  large  light  sky-blue  flowers,  with 
violet  veins,  growing  best  on  rich  light 
soils,  and  is  a  flne- plant  for  borders,  or 
for  the  lower  flanks  of  the  rock-garden, 
forming  lovely  blue  masses  15  to  20  in. 
high.     Southern  Europe. 

Other  similar  but  inferior  blue-flowered 
kinds  are  the  common  L.  perenne,  usita- 
tissimum,  alpinum,  sibiricum,  alpicola, 
collinum,  and  austriacum  ;  all  are  hardy 
European  species,  and  make  pretty  border 
or  rock-garden  plants.  The  white  and 
rose  varieties  of  L.  perenne  are  pretty 
plants. 

L.  salsoloides  ( White  Rock  Flax)  is  a 
dwarf  half-shrubby  species,  essentially  a 
rock-garden  plant ;  its  flowers,  white 
with  a  purplish  eye,  reminding  one  of  some 
of  our  creeping  white  Phloxes.  In  the 
rock-garden,  in  a  well-exposed  sunny 
nook,  the  plant  is  hardy,  and  trails  over 
stones,  flowering  abundantly.  It  pro- 
duces seeds  rarely,  so  that  it  must  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  short  shoots 
taken  off  about  midsummer ;  these  will 
strike  freely,  and  make  vigorous  plants 
when  potted  off  in  the  following  spring. 
Mountains  of  Europe.  L.  viscosum  with 
pink  flowers,  is  a  closely  allied  plant  not 
so  pretty. 

The  Common  Flax,  which  gives  us  the 
linen  fibre,  is  a  pretty  annual  plant  worth 
a  place  for  its  beauty  among  annual 
flowers. 

LIPPIA. — L.  nodiflora  is  a  dwarf 
perennial  creeper  bearing,  in  summer, 
heads  of  pretty  pink  blooms.  It  grows  in 
any  situation  or  soil,  and  is  a  capital  plant 
for  quickly  covering  bare  spaces  in  the 
rock-garden  where  choicer  subjects  will 
not  thrive. 

LIQXJIDAMBAB  {Sweet  Gum).—\ 
ver>'  beautiful  summer-leafing  maple-like 
tree  from  Florida  westward  to  the  prairie 
States,  often  reaching  100  feet  in  height, 
the  leaves  turning  an  intense  deep 
purplish  red  in  autumn,  fine  in  effect. 
This  tree,  thriving  in  wet  and  marshy 
places,  is  more  at  home  in  Great  Britain 
than  some  of  the  American  trees  in  our 
clouded  country.  It  would  probably 
attain  a  greater  stature  in  river-side  soil 
in  a  warmer  country  than  ours,  the  best 
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trees  in  its  native  country  growing  in  rich 
moist  soils.  In  Northern  Britain,  and 
Northern  Europe  generally,  it  is  some- 
what slow  and  tender.  Its  name  comes 
from  a  resinous  gum  found  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  exuding  from  the  cracks 
of  the  bark,  and  having  an  agreeable 
fragrance.  This  is  produced  in  the 
southern  and  warmer  districts  of  which 
ihe  tree  is  native,  and  not  to  ihe  same  ex- 


state  for  the  house,  and  the  tree  a  beauti- 
ful one  at  all  times.     N.  America. 

LTTHOSPEBMUM  (Gromwell).  —  A 
few  of  these  Borage-worts  are  pretty  and 
worth  growing.  One  of  the  finest  is  L. 
prostratum,  a  spreading  little  evergreen 
having  flowers  of  a  lovely  blue,  with  faitJt 
reddish- violet  stripes,  in  great  profusion 
when  the  plant  is  well  grown.  It  is 
hardy,  and  valuable  as  a  rock-plant  from 


tent  in  northern  countries.  It  is  a  beautiful 
lawn  and  home-ground  tree,  but  should 
be  shehered  and  in  rather  deep  moist  soil. 
The  leaves  are  fragrant  in  spring.  It  is 
best  increased  from  seed,  and  good  seed- 
hng  plants  greatly  facililale  iis  health  and 
good  growth.  It  is  a  tree  which  would 
he  better  grown  as  a  group  instead  of 
depending  upon  single  plants.  There 
are  one  or  two  varieties  which,  however, 
have  not  proved  so  useful  for  our  country 
as  the  wild  tree. 

LIBIODEHDBON  {Tulip  Tree).—L. 
tulipiferum  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  flower- 
ing trees.  It  is  only  when  the  tree  has 
reached  maturity  that  it  bears  its  beauti- 


ful Tulip-like  flowers  of  pale  green  and 
yellow.  Young  Tulip  trees  should  be 
planted  on  lawns  in  free  or  ordinary  soils, 
as  the  flowers  are  very  pretty  in  a  cut 


its  prostrate  habit  and  the  fine  blue  of  its 
flowers — a  blue  scarcely  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  Gentians.  Its  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  down  the  sunny  face  of  a 
rocky  nook,  or  to  spread  into  flat  tufts  on 
level  parts  of  the  rock-garden.  On  dry 
sandy  soils  it  forms  an  excellent  border- 
plant,  and  becomes,  if  the  soil  be  deep 
and  good,  a  round  spreading  mass,  I  ft. 
or  more  high.  In  such  soils,  it  is  suited 
for  the  margins  of  beds  of  choice  and 
dwarf  shrubs,  either  as  a  single  plant  or 
in  groups.  In  heavy  or  wet  soil  it  should 
be  in  the  rock-garden,  or  on  banks,  and 
in  sandy  earth.  It  is  sometimes  grown 
as  L.  fruticosum,  but  the  true  L.  fhilicosum 
is  a  little  bush,  and  not  prostrate.  Easily 
propagated  by  cuttings.     S.  Europe. 

It.  petneum  {Rock  Grom-meir).—\  neat, 
dressy,  dwarf  shrub,  something  like  a 
small  Lavender  bush,  with  small  greyish 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Lavender.  Late 
in  May,  or  early  in  June,  all  the  little  grey 
shoots  bear  small  oblong  purplish  heads, 
and  early  in  July  the  plant  is  in  full  blossom, 
the  full-blown  flowers  being  a  beautiful 
violet-blue.  The  best  position  for  it  is  in 
the  rock-garden  somewhere  near  or  on  a 
level  with  the  eye,  on  a  well-drained, 
deep,  rather  dry  sandy  soil  on  the  sunny 
side.  Native  of  dry  rocky  places  in 
Dalmatia  and  Southern  Europe.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  or  seeds  if  they  can 
be  obtained. 

L.  purpureum-cteruleum,  a  British  plant, 
L.  Gasloni,  L.  canescens,  L.  gramini- 
folium,  L.  tinclorium,  and  L.  i 
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folium,  are  very  pretty  plants,  but  coming 
from  sunnier  lands  than  ours  are  not  really 
at  home  in  our  climate,  and  for  the  most 
pan  they  can  only  be  grown  well  on  dry 
ledges  of  the  rock-garden  in  the  most 
favourable  districts. 

LL07DIA  {Mountain  Spider-wort).— 
L.  serolina  is  a  small  bultMUS  Liliaceous 
plant,  suitable  for  the  cool  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  and  not  of  the  showy  order  of 
Ijeauty.  It  is  one  of  the  first  flowers  the 
early  visitor  to  the  Alps  sees  by  the 
pathway  over  the  high  mountains. 

LOASA.  —  Curious  prickly  annuals 
with  singular  flowers  and  stinging  foliage. 
L.  hispida  is  pretty,  growing  about  i8  m. 
hi^'h,  with  deeply-cut  foliage  and  short 
stm^ing  hairs,  the  flowers  I  in.  across,  of 
a  bright  lemon -yellow,  the  centre  prettily 
marked  with  green  and  while.  It  blos- 
soms several  weeks  in  succession  during 
August  and  September.  The  other  kinds 
in  cultivation  are  the  beautiful  L.  vul- 
canica,  with  its  pure  white  Rowers  and 
red-and-white  striped  centres  ;  L.  lateritia, 
a  twining  species,  with  orange- red  flowers  ; 
and  L.  triloba.  All  are  natives  of  the 
cool  regions  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  and  can 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  during  summer. 
Treated  as  half-hardy  annuals,  and  grown 
in  a  light  fertile  soil,  they  are  interesting 
for  open  borders  ;  the  climbing  species, 
such  as  lateritia,  require  branches  to 
twine  among.  All  may  be  freely  raised 
from  seed. 

LOBELIA. — Distinct  and  much  varied 
perennials  and  annuals,  some  of  high 
value  for  the  flower  garden.  The  peren- 
nial Lobelias,  of  which  L.  splendens 
and  L.  syphilitica  may  be  taken  as 
types,  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of 
autumn  flowers.  Although  fairly  hardy, 
they  are  impatient  of  excessive  moisture, 
and  in  most  districts  require  protection 
during  winter.  This  may  be  done  by 
placing  ashes  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  over 
the  crowns,  or  lifting  and  storing  in  a  dry 
shed  or  frame.  The  latter  niethod,  though 
perhaps  more  troublesome,  is  safer,  as 
the  plants  are  always  under  control  and 
easier  propagated  in  spring.  By  storing 
the  roots  [n  frames  they  begin  to  grow 
earlier,  and  where  large  stocks  are  re- 
quired it  is  most  convenient.  Although 
impatient  of  moisture  during  the  resting 
period  they  revel  in  it  when  in  active 
^owth,  and  where  beds  can  be  prepared 
m  the  vicinity  of  lakes  or  streams,  better 
results  will  be  obtained  than  in  the  mixed 
border  or  flower  beds.  In  propagating  In 
early  spring  they  can  be  divided  mto 
single  crowns,  and  these  potted  on  soon 
form  sturdy  plants  ready  to  plant  out  on 


the  approach  of  warm  weather.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  free  vegetable  soil  and 
like  plenty  of  sun,  unless  in  the  case  of  L. 
cardmalis,  which  I  find  thrives  best  in  a 
partially-shaded  bed.  In  some  districts 
with  light  soils  and  often  near  the  sea 
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these  plants  do  not  require  protection  in 

L,  canUnaliB  (Cardinal  Flovteh.—1htt 
true  plant  is  one  of  the  rarest  anETone  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  genus.  The  brilliant 
effect  produced  in  autumn  by  tufts  of  this 
species  well  repays  any  trouble  it  may 
give,  for  though  by  no  means  fastidious, 
the  difficulty  of  growing  it  well  in  small 
gardens  in  the  absence  of  shade  and 
moisture  is  great.  It  is  a  bog-loving 
plant,  being  found  in  wet  ground  in 
Brunswick,  Florida,  and  the  borders  of 
Texas,  and  is  not  very  hardy.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  a  true  perennial,  although  maybe  a 
short-lived  one,  and  should  be  frequently 
raised  from  seed  to  make  sure  of  keeping 
up  the  stock.  This  species  is  not  so 
liable  to  disease  as  L.  splendens  and  its 
varieties.  Grown  on  an  ordinary  border 
it  invariably  has  a  weak,  stunted  appear- 
ance, but  in  a  free  rich  soil,  in  a  shady 
position  and  well  supplied  with  moisture, 
1  have  often  seen  it  3  to  4^  ft.  high  and 
flowering  profusely.  The  flowers  are  of 
the  most  vivid  scarlet,  and  as  they  last  a 
long  time  in  bloom  it  well  deser\es  care. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  varieties 
of  this  species  in  cultivation.  Dr.  Gray 
mentions  its  varying  to  rose  colour  and 
even  white,  but  this,  it  seems,  is  rare. 
Parkinson  mentions  it  as  "  cherished  in 
our  garden  in  1629,"  and  gives  it  as 
"  growing  near  the  river  of  Canada  where 
the  French  plantation  in  America  is 
seated."  It  is  hardier  than  L.  fulgens, 
living  through  the  winter  in  open  beds 
and  with  little  or  no  protection.  Its 
leaves  are  shorter  and  greener  than 
those  of  L.  fulgens  ;  the  flowers,  too,  are 
smaller,  but  more  numerous  on  the  spikes, 
and  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour  on  spikes 
from  2  to  3  ft.  in  height. 

L.  Oerardi  is  a  hybrid  raised  by 
Messieurs  Chabanne  and  Goujon  from 
that  superb  variety  of  Z.  cardinalis  named 
Queen  V'ictoria,  the  seed  parent  being  an 
improved  variety  of  Z.  syphilitica^  with 
taller  and  more  robust  flowering  stems 
than  those  of  the  typical  species.  The 
laisers  named  the  hybrid  in  compliment 
to  Mons,  Gerard,  director  of  the  botanical 
collections  in  the  park  of  Tete  d'Or,  under 
whose  supervision  the  experiments  and 
culture  were  carried  on. 

Lobelia  Gerardi  is  a  vigorous  growing 
and  very  continuous  flowering  plant.  Be- 
fore the  flowering  stems  make  their  ap- 
pearance it  forms  a  rosette  of  leaves  of  a 
very  pure  green  colour,  and  resembling 
the  rosette  of  the  wild  Chicory.  The 
running  roots  are  abundantly  furnished 
with  fibres.  When  fully  grown  the  plant 
attains  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet ;  the  strong- 
est flowering  stems  are  as  thick  as  one's 
thumb  at  the  base,  and  branch  with  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  clusters  of  fine  broad 
flowers,  which  all  bloom  together,  the 
whole  iforming  a  compact,  rigid  pyramid 
needing  no  stake  or  prop  to  support  it. 
All  parts  of  the  stems  and  leaves  have  lost 
the  reddish  tint  of  the  Queen  Victoria  and 
also  the  somewhat  glaucous  hue  of  L. 
syphilitica^  and  are  of  a  fine  green  colour ; 
the  calyx,  however,  is  slightly  reddish  and 
ciliated  on  the  margin  of  the  sepals. 

L.    splendenB. — This   species   is  also 


called  L.  fulgens,  and  is  a  brilliant  and 
precious  plant  for  the  flower  garden.  Its 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
flower-stalks  taller  and  thicker  than  those 
of  L.  cardinalis,  the  flowers  ^Jger  with 
broad  over-lapping  petals.  The  best 
known,  and  a  handsome  form  of  this, 
bears  the  name  Queen  Victoria.  Its 
leaves  are  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  the 
flowers  a  brilliant  crimson-red.  Firefly 
is  the  handsomest  variety  in  this  section, 
and  was  raised  in  Ireland.  In  good  rich 
soil  it  attains  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  whilst  in 
colour  the  flowers  are  intensely  vivid  and 
rich.  A  merit  of  this  kind  is  that  it  bears 
lateral  flower-spikes-  around  the  central 
one  much  more  freely  than  Queen  Victoria, 
and  these  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
after  the  leading  spike  is  past  its  best. 
Huntsman  is  another  variety,  brighter  in 
colour  than  Firefly.  Sir  R.  Napier,  Rob 
Roy,  and  other  varieties  have  been 
obtained  from  it.  These  vary  in  colour 
and  habit  very  much,  and  as  they  are  all 
robust,  free-flowering  plants,  they  are  valu- 
able in  the  autumn  garden,  giving  brilliant 
eflfects  until  cut  down  by  frost.  The 
variety  ignea  has  broader  leaves  and 
larger  flowers. 

This  Lobelia  suffers  from  a  kind  of 
rust,  which  fastens  on  the  maifi  fleshy  roots 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  and  rots 
them.  This  disease,  working  as  it  does 
at  a  time  when  growth  is  at  a  standstill, 
is  not  perceived  in  time  to  be  checked, 
and  makes  its  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
cold  and  wet.  The  plants  should  then 
be  carefully  taken  up,  reserving  as 
much  of  the  roots  as  possible,  the  soil 
being  shaken  off,  and  the  roots  well 
washed.  The  disease  will  be  readily  dis- 
covered by  its  rusty-looking  spots,  which 
must  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  the 
least  portion  will  suffice  to  destroy  the 
plant.  After  the  plants  are  examined 
they  may  be  potted  or  laid  in  a  frame  in 
some  free  sandy  soil,  and  very  fine  speci- 
mens may  be  obtained  by  potting  and 
plunging  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  keeping 
the  top  quite  cool.  In  about  a  fortnight 
they  will  have  made  fresh  fibre,  and  alt 
danger  will  be  past.  They  may  then  be 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter, 
and  planted  out  where  desired  in  spring. 
The  bottom-heat,  however,  is  not  indis- 
pensable. ;  for  they  will  succeed  if  carefully 
and  sparingly  watered  after  potting.  All 
the  plants  of  the  fulgens  group  show 
their  great  beauty  only  on  peaty  or  deep 
leafy  and  moist  soils  ;  often  on  loamy 
soils  the  growth  is  short  and  weak,  the 
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flowers  poor,  and  under  such  conditions 
they  may  not  be  worth  growing. 

L.  ssrphilitica. — A  variable  species,  not 
very  showy,  hardy  and  robust  in  free 
moist  soils,  it  stands  our  winters  well, 
and  is  prolific  in  varieties  of  violet  and 
purple,  varying  to  rose  and  white.  L. 
hybrida  of  gardens  appears  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  L.  splendens  and  L.  syphilitica, 
though  this  is  uncertain.  Its  fine  rich  violet- 
purple  flowers  mark  it  out  for  special  dis- 
tinction. It  is  valuable  for  grouping  in 
the  flower  garden  or  mixed  border,  and  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  hardy  Lobelias. 
It  may  be  left  out  during  winter  with 
safety,  and  can  be  lifted,  divided,  and 
replanted  in  spring.  The  leaves  are 
almost  as  broad  as  those  of  L.  cardinalis, 
glandular,  hairy,  and  with  the  long  sepals 
and  hairs  of  L.  syphiliticii. 

L.  Tupa. — This  is  also  known  as  Tupa 
Fuelli,  and  although  a  native  of  Chili, 
will  be  found  to  stand  well  in  the  south 
protected  with  sifted  ashes,  gravel,  or 
other  loose  material  in  autumn.  It  is 
best,  however,  against  a  south  wall  or 
in  front  of  a  house,  and  when  doing  well 
often  attains  a  height  of  6  to  8  ft. ;  the 
flowers  large,  brick-red,  in  large  racemes, 
from  July  to  September.  L.  Cavanilles 
is  said  to  be  amenable  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  above.  In  deep  free  soils  near 
the  sea  L.  Tupa  is  sometimes  a  very 
distinct  and  handsome  plant,  and  is  best 
fltted  for  borders  among  large  plants  or 
for  a  warm  corner  among  shrubs. 

L.  ErinilB. — The  dwarf  section  of 
annual  Lobelia  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, being  much  used  among  half-hardy 
bedding  plants.  The  chief  /points  to 
start  w^ith  are  good  soil  and  well-grown 
established  plants.  The  soil  should  be 
hght  and  rich,  and  rest  on  a  dry  bottom 
perfectly  drained.  On  a  porous  bottom 
it  may  be  plentifully  watered  during  a  dr>' 
time  in  summer  without  fear  of  injuring 
the  roots.  The  roots  cannot  make  way, 
nor  can  the  plants  thrive  in  a  strong  ad- 
hesive soil  of  clay  or  heavy  loam,  and  if 
the  soil  be  heavy,  it  must  be  lightened  by 
a  plentiful  addition  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  or 
peat.  This  Lobelia  thrives  admirably  in 
equal  parts  of  some  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  with  a  sand  to  keep  it  open. 
Charcoal  dust  and  peat  form  good  ad- 
ditions to  loam,  as  also  does  spent  manure 
from  Mushroom  beds.  A  slight  mulching 
of  one-year-old  sifted  hot-bed  manure  will 
be  found  useful  for  keeping  out  the  drought 
and  nourishing  the  roots  through  a  dr\' 
season.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  carrying 
dwarf  Lobelias  in  full  beauty  through  the 
season  is  the  freedom  with  which   they 


seed,  and  the  moment  the  flowers  fade  they 
should  be  picked  off  every  week  through- 
out the  season.  Dwarf  Lobelias  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  or  by 
lifting  the  plant,  potting  it,  and  placing  it 
in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  until  established  ; 
then  setting  it  on  a  light  airy  greenhouse 
or  forcing-house  shelf,  when  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  and  root-division  in 
the  spring.  Increase  by  cuttings,  and 
potting  a  few  old  plants  in  autumn,  is  the 
best  method  of  preserving  and  increasing 
special  varieties.  They  strike  freely  in  a 
brisk  heat  in  a  moist  pit  or  frame  in  spring. 
The  cuttings  should  be  potted  by  the  end 
of  May  in  the  same  way  as  seedlings  sown 
in  heat  in  September,  October,  or  February* 
Those  who  want  early  Lobelias  from  seed 
should  sow  in  the  autumn,  and  prick  the 
seedlings  off  in  boxes  or  pans,  or  shift 
them  into  2i-in.  pots  before  winter  ;  store 
them  on  shelves  near  the  light,  and  well 
exposed  to  air  ;  shift  them  again  in  March 
into  6-in.  pots  of  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould 
and  loam,  and  they  will  be  perfect  for 
planting  by  the  end  of  May.  Spring-sown 
seedlings  may  go  into  smaller  pots,  and  be 
planted  rather  more  closely,  but  will  not 
flower  so  early  nor  so  well.  On  the  whole, 
autumnal  propagation,  by  cuttings  or  seeds, 
is  preferable  to  sowing  in  spring. 

The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  to  suit  every 
locality.  L.  Erinus  is  divided  into  five 
sections — viz.  compacta,  of  which  there  is 
a  white  form  ;  speciosa,  of  which  the  best 
are  Blue  Stone,  Ebor,  Blue  Beauty, 
Emperor  William,  Blue  King,  Lustrous, 
Brilliant ;  ramosoides  ;  pumila,  of  which 
grandiflora  and  magnifica  are  fine  forms,  as 
is  also  the  pure  white  Mrs.  Murphy  ;  and 
Paxtoniana,  which  is  a  lovely  blue,.  The 
double  variety  is  also  beautiful  where  it 
succeeds,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  depended 
upon.  Sometimes  it  forms  a  sheet  of 
bloom,  and  at  others  the  shoots  run  up 
through  it,  as  it  were,  and  prevent  it  from 
blooming,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  tufts 
of  Grass. 

Other  dwarf  Lobelias  are  ramosa,  with 
large  light-blue  flowers,  and  coronopifolia, 
also  with  large  blue  flowers.  Both  are 
half-hardy  annuals,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  L.  Erinus.  £..  ilicifolia  is 
another  dwarf  trailing  species,  a  native 
of  the  Cape,  and  is  best  suited  for  grow- 
ing in  suspended  pots  in  greenhouses, 
though  in  some  localities  it  succeeds  as  a 
rock-garden  plant. 

LOISELEuBIA.~-A  wiry  little  shrub, 
L,procumbe7is^%XQimxi%  close  to  the  ground, 
the  plants  forming  tufts  with  small  red- 
dish flowers  in  spnng.    Its  bloom  is  never 
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attractive,  and  the  plants  transferred  to 
gardens  from  the  mountains  usually  perish, 
because  perhaps  the  strongest  specimens 
are  selected  instead  of  the  younger  ones. 
Its  true  home  is  the  rock-garden,  and  it 
prefers  deep  sandy  peat.  Heath  Order. 
Arctic  and  alpine  Europe  and  Asia  and 
higher  Scottish  mountains.  Syn,^  Azalea 
procumbens. 

LOMABIA. —  Ferns,  for  the  most  part 
tropical,  and  requiring  artificial  heat  ;  but 
in  mild  parts  two  or  three  thrive  in  the 
open  air.  L.  alpina,  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  is  dwarf  and  produces,  from  a 
creeping  rhizome,  abundance  of  dark 
shinmg  green  fronds,  4  to  6  in.  in  height. 
It  is  sp)ecially  adapted  for  the  rock-garden, 
should  receive  similar  treatment  to  the 
Ceterach  (to  which  it  forms  a  charming 
companion),  and  should,  like  it,  be  as- 
sociated with  Sedums  and  alpine  plants. 
L.  crenulata  is  similar,  but  not  quite  so 
hardy,  though  it  succeeds  in  the  mildest 
localities,  as  will  also  the  Chili  L.  chilensis, 
a  Tree  Fern  of  noble  growth.  These 
Ferns  should  be  placed  in  the  snuggest 
quarters  of  the  hardy  femer>',  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  protect  them  during 
severe  cold. 

LONIGEBA  {,Honeysuckle),—Ox^Q^i\A 
and  fragrant  woody  climbers  and  bushes 
precious  for  gardens.  The  Twining 
Honeysuckles  form  a  distinct  group 
of  species  with  whorled  clusters  of 
flowers  terminating  the  young  shoots. 
The  Erect-growing  or  Bush  Honeysuckles 
have  the  flowers  axillary  and  generally 
in  pairs.  Among  the  twining  species 
there  are  a  few  that  have  axillary  flowers, 
and  of  these  Lonicera  japonica  is  a 
typical  example,  while  the  commonest 
example  of  the  Bush  Honeysuckles  is 
the  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

They  all  flourish  best  in  a  li^ht  rich  soil 
in  a  fully-exposed  sunny  position.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  Honeysuckles  at  the  base 
of  shady  trees  and  expect  them  to  climb 
up  and  produce  crops  of  flowers  as  they 
do  when  in  the  open.  Honeysuckles 
naturally  delight  to  twine  upon  other 
plants,  but  in  shade  they  do  not  flower. 
One  often  sees  a  thicket  ovemm  with 
common  Honeysuckle,  but  until  the  trees 
have  been  cut  the  Honeysuckle  does  not 
flower  so  well.  It  loves  to  ramble  over  a 
hedge,  as  we  see  it  by  the  wayside,  and  in 
the  garden  one  can  make  various  hedge 
combinations  with  it  and  some  other 
hedge  plants,  such  as  Sweet  Briar  and 
Holly.  To  cultivate  Honeysuckles  to 
perfection,  they  should  not  be  planted 
near  any  other  living  shrub,  but  should 
be  supported  by  a  dead  tree  trunk  or 


trellis,  as  then  the  Honeysuckle  gets  all 
the  food  from  the  soil.  This  is  why  one 
sees  plants  of  Honeysuckle  on  a  wire 
trellis  bearing  much  flner  blooms  than  is 
the  case  when  growing  over  trees  or 
hedges.  A  good  plan  is  to  plant  some 
in  good  soil  against  wooden  posts  at 
distances  of  12  ft.  apart,  and  when  they 
have  reached  the  top  of  the  posts  to 
connect  them  by  a  festooning  chain  from 
post  to  post,  as  Roses  and  Clematises  are 
often  done. 

Some  attention  is  required  in  pruning, 
especially  the  European  and  American 
deciduous  species.  The  old  stems  should 
be  cut  away  so  as  to  encourage  new^  ones, 
otherwise  if  allowed  to  go  unpruned  the 
plants  die  out.  The  Japanese  Honey- 
suckles are  more  vigorous,  and  only 
require  pruning  to  keep  them  in  check. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  L.  japonica 
and  its  variegated  form,  which  soon  form 
an  impenetrable  mass  of  shoots,  and  that 
is  why  they  should  not  be  grown  on  an 
arbour  or  over  a  walk,  as  owing  to  the 
dense  shade  the  under  side  becomes  full 
of  dead  leaves  and  shoots.  The  Dutch 
and  similar  growing  kinds  are  best  suited 
for  arbours. 

L.  Oaprifolium  ( Tfu  Goats-leaf  Honey- 
suckle) is  a  common  plant,  but  not  a  true 
native,  though  it  occurs  occasionally  in  a 
naturalised  state.  The  flowers,  borne  in 
clusters,  have  long  tubes,  yellowish  and 
blush  tinted,  and  very  fragrant,  coming  in 
May  and  June,  succeeded  in  autumn  by 
yellowish  berries.  It  is  a  robust  twiner, 
and  grows  wild  in  chalky  districts  in 
hedges  and  woods.  There  are  numerous 
recorded  names  of  varieties  of  this 
Honeysuckle,  among  them  being  rubella, 
pallida,  verna,  villosa,  atrosanguinea,  and 
Magnevillei.  The  last-named  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct. 

L.  conftua  of  De  Candolle  is  the 
beautiful  Honeysuckle  that  is  grown 
under  the  name  of  L.  Halleana,  A 
slender  plant  with  long  twining  branches, 
the  leaves  are  ovate,  and  not  pinnatifld 
as  in  L,  japonica,  deep  green,  with 
not  such  a  ruddy  tinge  as  in  L.  japonica, 
neither  is  there  a  variegated  form.  The 
flowers  are  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots, 
pure  white  when  flrst  expanded,  changing 
to  yellow,  and  this  is  the  character  that 
makes  the  plant  so  beautiful  apart  from 
its  fragrance  and  free  flowering.  It 
flowers  throughout  the  summer,  and  its 
lithe,  slender  stems  will  soon  reach  the 
top  of  a  wall  or  tree  stump. 

L.  flava  (also  named  L.  Fraseri  in 
collections)  is  a  moderate  climber,  with 
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broad  ovate  leaves,  pale  green  beneath, 
and  tcnninal  clusters  of  flowers,  bright 
rich  yellow  fading  to  a  deeper  shade,  and 
delightfully  fragrant.  It  grows  most 
luxuriantly  in  the  more  Southern  States, 
and  hence  is  best  when  planted  against  a 
sunny  wall  in  this  country. 

It  flexaosa. — Out  of  flower  this  re- 
sembles L.  confusa,but  the  leaves,  though 
ovate  and  of  a  ruddy  tinjfe,  show  no  in- 
clination to  become  pmnatitid  or  sinuated. 
The  flowers  are  tubular,  reddish  outside, 
whitish  inside,  and  fragrant.  At  midsum- 
mer it  produces  quite  a  mass  of  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  and  continues  for  a  long 
time  in  bloom. 

L.  grata  {The  American  Woodbine).— 
This  is  a  vigorous  grower,  having  broad 
glaucous  leaves  (almost  evergreen).  The 
flowers  are  in  clus-  : 
ters,  whitish,  with  a 
purple  tube  fading  j 
to  a  yellowish 
shade,  and  fragrant. 

tit  flowers  in  May, 
and  grows  wild  in  , 
L  rocky  woodlands  in 
^ihe  Neiv  England 
States. 

L.   japOBica 

{Japan     Honey- 

,  wrf/tf).— This  is  as  : 

hardy  as  the  com- 

Honeysuckli 


«i«P 


s  foli- 


of  flowering,  and  these  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  wild  form  flowers  about 
midsummer,  according  to  the  season,  but 
the  variety  serotina  continues  to  flower 
till  autumn,  and  is  known  as  the  Late 
Dutch  Honeysuckle,  as  its  flowers  are 
decidedly  redder  than  those  of  the  type. 
Another  variety,  beigica,  is  popularly 
known  aS  the  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Late  Dutch,  and  it 
is  a  stronger  growing  plant  than  the  type. 
Its  branches  are  purplish  and  its  flowers 
are  reddish  outside,  yellowish  within. 

L.  lemperflorens  is  probably  a  variety 
of  Periclymenum,  though  Koch  places  it 
as  a  variety  of  the  allied  species  L.  etrusca. 
The  Oak- leaved  Honeysuckle  {qtiirci- 
folia)  is  a  variety  of  the  common  form, 
having  leaves  sinuated  like  those  of  the 
Oak. 

L.  Bompervirens  f  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle)  the  most  beautiful  Honeysuckle 
that  has  come  to  us  from  America,  both 
for  the  greenhouse  and  the  open  garden, 
where   it   flou- 

the     southern 
counties, 
none    of    the  , 
Honeysuckles  , 
have  such  bril- 


agc  during  winter. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  tne  other 
two    Japanese    species    by    its    slender 
growth,  deep  green  shining  leaves,  which 
ha\e  a  marked  tendency  to  \'ary  from  the 
normal  ovate  form  to  a  pinnatiiid  or  Oak- 
leaied  form,  and  this  tendency  is  most  i 
marked  in   the   varieties   named   hetero- 
phylla  and    diversifolia,    though    at    all  : 
seasons  it  is  evident  in  the  true  plant.  . 
The  flowers  of  L.  japonica  are  in  pairs  on 
the   tips   of   the   young   sht)ols,   tubular, 
slender,  white  tinged  with  red,  and  frag.  ' 
rant,  from  midsummer  till  the  beginning  I 
of  autumn.   Being  hardy,  there  is  no  need  ; 
to  protect  by  a  wall,  but  it  is  generally 
seen,    especially    the    variegated    form 
aureo-reliculala.     as     a      wall- covering. 
Sym.,    Brachypoda,     chinensis,    aureo- 
reticulata,  and  many  others. 

L.  PericlTmennm  {Honeysuckle :  Wood- 
bine).— A  native  of  the  middle  of  Europe 
and  northwards,  and  is  a  true  native  — 
England,  where  it  is  generally  seen 
hedgerows  and  thickets.    Numerous  va 
ties  of  this  species  have  sprung  up  either 
wild  or  under  cuhi\-ation.     Some  differ  in  , 
regard  to  colour  of  flowers,  others  in  time  ' 


flowc 
is  a  robust- 
>wing  clim- 


iing 


ill  the 


loose    clusters 

of  long,  tubular  flowers,  which  are  scarlet 
outside,  yellow  within.  It  is  best  against 
a  warm  wall  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
eountrj'.  There  are  several  named  varie- 
ties of  this  plant  but  not  very  distinct. — 
W.  G. 

It.  ftagrantiBaima  {The  Winter 
Honeysuckle).  —  Among  the  earliest  of 
all  hardy  shrubs  whose  flowers  greet  the 
new  year  are  this  species  and  its  close 
ally,  L.  Standishi.  Neither  of  them  can 
be  called  showy,  yet  they  are  both  well 
worth  growing,  because  their  flowers, 
although  small,  are  abundant,  and  have 
besides  a  fine  fragrance.  L.  fragrantis- 
sima  is  one  of  Fortune's  introductions 
from  China.  Ii  is  a  deciduous  shrub  (not 
evergreen,  as  the  books  so  frequently  have 
it),  of  low  spreading  growth,  with  short 
leaves,  which,  except  when  young,  are 
nearly  or  quite  devoid  of  hairs  (L.  Stan- 
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dishi,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hairy  ciliated  pale  green  hairy  leaves,  and  lai^e  pink 

leaves).     The  flowers  are  in  several  pairs  flowers.    It  thrives  in  the  opten  air  in  sum- 

from  the  joints  of  last  year's  wood,  and  mer,  and  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  festooning 

they   are   creamy  white  or  pale   yellow.  old   stumps,   or   for   trailing    over    dead 

This   Honeysuckle  is    useful    for    early  branches  placed  against  a  wann  south 

forcing,  a  few  plants  in  flower  filling  the  wall.     It  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed  in 
greenhouse  with  iheir  fragrance.     In  the  I  heat  in  early  spring  or  autumn  and  kept 


open  it  likes  a  sunny,  sheltered  spot,  not  throuji^hthe  winter,  but  the  best  plan  is  to 

because  it  is  tender,  but  because  it  blooms  lift  the  plants  in  autumn  and  to  winter 

more  freely,  and  the  flowers,  appearing  them  in  a  greenhouse. 
as  they  do  in  these  inclement  January  LOTUS  (Bird's-foot    Tre/oii).—Tni\- 

days,  deserve  all  the  protection  that  can  ing  or  half    shrubby    herbs,    the    one 

be  conveniently  given  them. — B.  best   worth    growing    being    the    native 

hO'PSOBPESMUTill.—L.scaiiiiensis  a  L.  comiculatus,  which  occurs  in  almost 
lender  climber  with  long  slender  stems,   '  every  meadow,  or  pasture,  forming  tufts 
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of  yellow  flowers  with  the  upper  pan 
ofien  red  on  the  outside,  ThouL'h  so 
common,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
garden.  The  double- flowered  variety  is 
the  best,  as  the  flowers  continue  longer 

sericeus,  are  found  in  botanical  gardens, 
but  are  not  so  pretty.  L.  Jacobseus,  a  , 
tender  species  with  almost  black  flowers, 
succeeds  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and 
is  all  the  better  for  planting  out.  The 
Lotus  is  best  planted  so  that -its  shoots 
may  fall  in  long  and  dense  tufts  over  the 

L0NABIA  {ffottesly).  —  When  well 
^rown  this  old-fashioned  plant  L.  biennis 
IS  beautiful,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grant purple  blossoms,  but  from  the  silvery 
flat  seed-pods  that  succeed  (hem.  In 
borders,  on  the  mat^ins  of  shrubberies, 
and  in  half-shady  situations,  it  is  effective 
in  April  and  May,  in  any  ordinary  light 
garden  soiL     Honesty  is  charming  in  a 


from  N.  America.  The  species  in  culti- 
vation are  few,  though  the  names  occur- 
ring in  catalogues  are  numerous.  The 
best  of  the  perennials  are — 

lb  «rboretui{7>«Z,w^/«0— A  precious 
plant  for  dry  soils  and  rough  rocky  banks 
or  slopes,  the  scent  of  a  single  bush 
reminding  one  of  a  field  of  Beans.  Its 
purplish  variety  is  good,  though  not 
nearly  so  valuable,  and  there  are  some 
inferior  yellowish  varieties.  The  best 
variety  is  the  yellow,  because  while  there 
are  good  blue  perennial  Lupines,  there  is 
no  other  good  yellow.  Itforms  a  roundish 
bush,  2  to  4  ft.  high,  and  is  easily  raised 


from  seed;  handsome  forms  are  increased 
.   from  cuttings.     It  may  be  killed  in  severe 
.  winters,  but  is  worth  raising  from  time  to 
i  time  where  the  soil  suits  it.  Mr.  T.Smith, 
ii  (Ked  vEBcli  of  Honaiyji  1   of  Newry,  has  raised  many  good  forms  of 

I   this. 

L.  polyphflliis,  one  of  the  handsomest 
hardy  plants,  3  to  6  ft.  high,  with  tall 
flower- spikes     crowded    with     blossoms, 
varying  from  blue  and  purple  to  reddish- 
purple  and  white  ;  in  summer  thriving  in 
open  positions  in  any  kind  of  garden  soil. 
It  is  a  fine  plant  for  naturalising,  as  it 
holds  its  own  against  stout  weeds.    The 
lies  are  argenteus,  flexuosus, 
Lachmanni,     rivularis,     and 
grandiflorus.  N.  America.  Division;  seeds. 
L.  nootk&tflllBlB  is  a  dwarfcr  species, 
and  has  large  spikes  of  blue  and   white 
blossoms.       It    flowers    earlier    than   L. 


semi-wild  state  on  chalky  or  dry  banks 
and  in  ofien  bushy  places.  Seed  should 
be  sown  every  spring,  and  the  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  during  growth  in 
order  to  make  good  ones  for  the  next 
year.  L.  rediviva  is  a  perennial  similar 
to  the  Honesty,  but  with  larger  and  more 
showy  flowers.  It  is  2  or.  3  ft,  high,  and 
flowers  in  early  summer,  doing  oest  in 
half-shady  borders  of  good  light  soil. 
Division  or  seed.  Mountain  woods  of 
Eu  rope.     Cruciferas. 

LUPINDB  (Lupine).  —  Beautiful  an- 
nuals, biennials,  and  perennials,  chiefly 
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long  time. 


lyllus,  and  continues  in  bloom  for  n 
long  time,  but  it  is  not  a  good  perennial. 
and  requires  to  be  frequently  raised  froni 
seeds.     N.W,  America. 

Annu.^l  Lupines  are  among  the  most 
beautiful    of   hardy    annuals,    extremelv 


varied    in  colour,  and  of  the    siniplesi 

culture.    As  they  grow  quickly,  they  need 

not    be    sown    till  about  the  middle  of 

April.     They  thrive  in 

L.  sub-camosus  is  a  beautiful  ulti 

blue,  and  should  always  be  grown.     L. 

hybridus  alrococcineus  is  the  finest  of  all. 

having  long  and  graceful  spikes  of  flowers 


of  a  bright  crimson-scarlet,  with  white 

tips.    Other  excellent  sorts  are  mutabilis, 

'  Cruikshanki,  Menziesi,  luteus,  superbus, 

pubescens,  Hartwegi,  and  the  varieties  of 

Dunnetti.     Many  other  sorts  are  so  much 

alike  that  they  are  not  worth   separating. 

'  The  smaller    annual    Lupines  are  very 

,  pretty,  and  could  be  charming'ly  used  to 

precede  late-blooming  and  taller  plants. 

LUZUBIAGA.  -L.  radicans  is  a  small 
Liliaceous  evergreen  from  Chili  almost 
hardy  in  the  mildest  localities,  though  even 
in  these  i!  does  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  a 
cool  house.  It  is  worthy  of  a  trial  in  a  cool 
bed  of  peat,  on  the  north  side  of  the  rock- 
garden,  among  the  larger  alpine  shrubs. 

LTOmnS  (C^M/tV)i»).— Plants  of  the 
Pink  famil)^  among  which  are  a  few  well 
suited  for  the  garden.     All  are  perennial. 

L.  alpilia  is  a  diminutive  form  of  L. 
Viscaria,  the  tufts  being  seldom  more  than 
.  a  few  inches  high  and  not  clammy,  in 
cultivation  it  is  pretty  and  interesting,  if 
not  brilliant,  and  may  be  grown  »ithout 
difticulty  in  the  rock-garden,  or  in  rather 
moist,  sandy  soil.     A  British  plant. 

L.  clulcedonica.— An  old  border  plant, 
li  to  4  ft.  high,  with  large  dense  heads 
of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  of  easy 
culture  in  any  good  ordinary  soil.  There 
is  a  handsome  double  scarlet  variety. 
The  double  white  and  single  white  kinds 
are  less  desirable.     Division. 

I^  ditma. — The  double  deep  purple-red 

sort  ofthis  common  native  plant  is  very  de- 

■   sirable,  being  very  hardy  and  very  showy, 

and  never  failing  in  any  soil  to  produce 

a  fine  crop  of  bloom  in  early  summer. 

There  are  two  double  red  varieties  of 
L.  Flos-cuculi  (Ragged  Robin),  pretty 
border  plants.     Division. 

L.  grandiflora.— A  handsome  plant, 
typical  of  the  numerous  varieties  now  in 
cultivation  under  the  names  of  Bungeana, 
and  others  which  grow  i  to  2  fL  high,  and 
bear  flowers  in  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  or  so. 
each  flower  being  1  to  2  in.  across,  fringed 
at  the  edges,  and  varj-ing  from  ^'ivid 
scarlet  to  deep  crimson,  and  from  pink  to 
white.  If  exposed  to  strong  sun  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  soon  fades,  but  in  a 
partially-shaded  place  they  retain  their 
true  colour  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  are  good  border  flowers,  thrixing  in 
warm  sheltered  situations  in  light  soil,  for 
though  quite  hardy  they  are  apt  to  suflci 
from  moisture  and  cold.  Thej'  are  greatly 
beneflted  by  frequent  transplanting,  say 
ever)-  other  year.  All  the  varieties  may 
be  raised  by  seeds  or  from  cuttings.  L. 
fulgens,  a  Siberian  plant,  is  similar  to  the 
forms  of  L.  grandiflora. 

Ii.    Haageamt    is    a    reputed   hybrid 
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between  L.  fulgcns  and  L. 
grandiHora.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  this 
i'aluable  group  of  border  plants,  in  itself 
extremely  variable,  affording  nearly  ever)' 
shade  of  colour,  from  the  brightest  scarlet 
to  white.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
substance,  and  produced  in  the  greatest 


where  the  hopes  of  iheir  living  through 
severe  winter  in  northern  counties  will  be 
limited  indeed.  In  the  ncighbourhoAd  of 
London  they  give  \ery  little  trouble,  and 
are  a  source  of  inuch  enjoyment. 

L.  Lacasc».--A  .lovely  dwarf  alpine 
plant,  with  many  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers,  about  \  in.  across,  it  is  suited 
for  adorning  fissures  on  the  exposed  faces 
of  rocks,  associated  with  the  smallest 
alpine  plants.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in 
the  rock-garden  in  any  free  sandy  or 
gritty  soil.  An  exposed  position  should 
be  preferred,  as  the  plant  is  very  free  in 
growth.  The  fiowers  appear  in  early 
summer,  and  if  not  weakened  by  shade, 
or  by  being  placed  in  frames,  are  in  fine 
condition  when  the  plant  is  about  3  in. 
high.  Readily  increased  by  seed.  Syn., 
Peirocoptis  Lagasc.-e. 

L.  Viscaria  {German  CafckJly).—\ 
British  plant,  with  long  Grass-like  leaves, 
bearing      in     June 


I  flowei 
10  to  nearly  18  in. 
high.  The  bright - 
coloured  variety 
called  splcndens  is 
I  worthy  of 


Double  Ragged  Robin. 

profusion  all  through  the  summer  months  ; 
indeed,  as  a  permanent  "bedder"wehave 
rarely  seen  its  equal.  Where  it  can  be 
managed,  a  partially  shady  spot  should  be 
chosen  for  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
'forms,  as  the  flowers  fade  somewhat  when 
exposed  lo  bright  sunshine.  Apart  from 
this  the)'  will  be  found  to  grow  more 
strongly,  and  continue  longer  in  beauty  in 
a  cool  spot  The  plants  vary  in  height 
considerably,  and  this  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  choosing  for  permanent 
bedding  use.  The  variety  called  hybrida 
is  a  veritable  gem,  dwarf,  compact,  and 
giving  an  abundance  of  prettily  fringed, 
vivid  scarlet  flowers.  The  colours  seem 
fixed,  and  we  have  now  good  distinct 
scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  salmon,  and  several 
white  forms,  all  worthy  of  attention,  and 
suitable  as  substitutes  for  Geraniums  in 
summer  bedding.  They  can  be  increased 
with  the  greatest  ease  either  by  cuttings, 
division,  or  when  in  quest  of  new  forms 
by  seed,  which  is  best  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  boxes  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 
Tne  seedlings  by  the  end  of  May  will  be 
read)-  to  plant  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
They  may  almost  be  treated  as  annuals 
or   biennials,  especially    in    heavy   soils, 


'   cultiv 


L.   V. 


alba,  a  charming 
white  variety,  is 
worthy  of  a  place 
in  gardens,  as  also 
is  the  double  va- 
riety, which  has 
rocket-like  blooms.  ■ 
They  are  excellent 
fortne  rougherparts 
of  the  rock-garden, 
and  as  border  plants 
on  dry  soils.  The  , 
double  variety  is ' 
used  with  good 
effect  as  an  edging 
plant  about  Paris. 
£asily  propagated 
bv  seed  or  division. 

'LTOroM      {Box  LycLun,  chi«„«. 

Thorn) . — Rambling 

shrubs,  the  best -knoivn  being  L.europa:uni, 
a  common  climber  on  cottage  walls. 
Though  not  a  showy  flowering  shrub,  few 
others  are  so  rapid  in  growth,  so  graceful, 
and  so  indiflerent  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
It  is  also  suited  for  covering  porches, 
pergolas,  and  arbours,  and  in  late  summer 
and  autumn,  when  evei^  long  drooping 
branch  is  thickly  hung  with  small  orange- 
scarlet  berries,  it  is  pretty.  The  Bowers 
'  are  small,  purple  and  white,  and  the 
X  X 
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unripe  berries  are  of  the  same  tints.  The 
description  of  L.  europaeum  may  be  taken 
as  applying  to  the  other  kinds  in  gardens, 
as  they  are  all  much  alike,  though  differ- 
ing more  or  less  in  a  botanical  sense. 
The  commonest  kinds  are  L.  chinense, 
from  China ;  L.  barbarum,  from  North 
Asia  ;  L.  afrum,  from  North  Africa  ;  L. 
Trewianum,  and  L.  ruthenicum.  They 
are  of  rapid  growth,  and  therefore  suit- 
able for  covering  high  walls,though  all  are 
deciduous.  Sometimes  hedges  are  made 
of  Box  Thorns,  for,  as  they  all  throw  up 
numerous  suckers,  the  hedge  soon  be- 
comes thick.  There  is  a  species  named 
L.  chilense  against  one  of  the  walls  at 
Kew,  which  seems  to  be  more  rapid  in 
growth  than  the  rest, 

LYCOPODIUM  {Ground  Pine).  —  L, 
dendroideum  is  a  very  distinct  Club  Moss, 
worth  a  place  in  the  rock-garden,  its  little 
stems,  6  to  9  in.  high,  much  branched,  and 
clothed  with  small,  bright,  shining  green 
leaves.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  deep  bed 
of  moist  peat  in  a  low  part  of  the  rock- 
garden,  where  its  distinct  habit  is  attractive 
at  all  seasons.  Difficult  to  increase,  it  is 
rare  in  this  country.  N.  America,  in  moist 
thin  woods^ 

LYGODIUM  {Climbing  Fern),  —  Z. 
palmatum  is  an  elegant  North  Ameri- 
can twining  fern,  hardy  in  a  deep,  peaty, 
moist  soil  if  in  a  sheltered  and  partially 
shady  position.  The  wiry  stems  are 
furnished  with  delicate  green  fronds.  Lt 
may  be  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground, 
but'it  prefers  to  twine  around  the  branches 
of  some  shrub. 

LYONIA.  —  Plants  allied  to  Andro- 
meda ;  indeed  the  species  belonging  to  it, 
numbering  about  three,  are  sometimes 
called  Andromedas.     They  are  not  im- 

f)ortant,  but  would  add  interest  to  a  col- 
ection  of  peat-loving  shrubs.  The  chief 
are  L.  ligustrina,  frondosa,  and  rubiginosa, 
which  have  evergreen  foliage  and  small 
white  blossoms. 

LYSIMACHIA  [Loosestrife),  —  Plants 
of  the  Primrose  family  of  much  diversity  of 
habit.  The  most  familiar  example  is  the 
common  creeping  Jenny  (L.  Nummularia), 
than  which  there  is  no  hardy  flower  more 
suitable  for  any  position  where  long- 
drooping,  flower-laden  shoots  are  desired, 
whether  on  points  of  the  rock-garden,  or 
rootwork,  or  in  rustic  vases,  or  on  steep 
banks,  growing  in  any  soil ;  in  moist  soil 
the  shoots  attain  a  length  of  nearly  3  ft, 
flowering  throughout  their  extent ;  it  is 
easily  increiised  by  division,  and  flowers 
in  early  summer  and  often  throughout  the 
season.  There  is  a  yellow-leaved  variety 
(L.   N.  aurea),  which   retains  its  colour 


well,  can  be  readily  increased,  is  useful  for 
rock-gardens  or  borders,  and  merits  its 
name.  The  other  kinds  are  tall  and  erect. 
L.  vulgaris,  thyrsiflora,  lanceolata,  ciliata, 
verticillata,  punctata,  and  davurica  are 
all  2  to  3  ft.  high,  have  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  and,  delighting  in  wet  places,  are 
suitable  for  the  sides  of  ponds,  lakes, 
streams,  and  similar  spots.  Indeed,  they 
grow  almost  anywhere,  but  in  a  border 
they  must  have  a  place  to  themselves, 
as  by  their  spreading  they  soon  de- 
stroy weaker  subjects.  L.  clethroides, 
a  Japanese  species,  is  a  graceful  plant, 
2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  long  nodding  dense 
spikes  of  white  blossoms,  and  the  leaves 
in  autumn  of  brilliant  hues.  L.  Epheme- 
rum  is  a  similar  plant,  from  S.  Europe, 
but  is  scarcely  so  fine.  There  are  some 
beautiful  species,  such  as  L.  atropurpurea 
and  lupinoides,  which  are  rare. 

LYTHBUM  {Purple  Looses/ri/e).--rhe 
common  waterside  L.  Salicaria  is  the 
most  familiar  plant  of  this  genus,  and  one 
of  the  showiest.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
culture  where  it  is  not  plentiful.  The 
beauty  of  the  ordinary  wild  kind  is 
surpassed  by  the  varieties  originated  in 
gardens,  of  which  superbum  and  roseum 
are  the  finest.  The  colour  of  these  is  a 
much  clearer  rose  than  that  of  the  wild 
kind,  and  the  spikes  are  larger,  particularly 
those  of  superbum,  which,  under  good 
cultivation,  are  5  or  6  ft.  high.  These 
plants  are  well  worth  growing  by  lakes  or 
m  bog^  ground,  and  are  easily  increased 
by  cuttings,  which  soon  make  good  flower- 
ing specimens.  Isolated  plants  in  good 
soil  make  well-shaped  bushes,  3  or  4  ft. 
high  and  as  much  through,  and  look  better 
than  when  planted  closely  in  rows. 

L.  virgatum,  alatum,  Graefferi,  flexuo- 
sum,  and  diffusum,  smaller  plants,  and  not 
so  showy,  are  not  without  beauty. 

MACHJEBANTHERA.  —  Biennial 
and  annual  Composite  plants,  native  of 
N.  America,  now  classed  with  Aster. 
M.  canescens  and  tanacetifolia  are  in 
cultivation,  and  are  scarcely  worth  grow- 
ing. 
Macleaya.    See  Bocconia. 

MACLUBA  {Osage  Orange).— A  tree 
of  great  use  in  its  own  countr>',  and 
occasionally  grown  with  us  in  the  south 
and  near  the  sea,  but  of  slight  value  for 
its  beauty,  and  as  a  fence  not  nearly  as 
good  as  our  native  Whitethorn  or  some 
of  the  American  kinds  of  Thorn. 

HACBOBHYNOHUS.— A  Composite 
of  N.  and  S.  America,  allied  to  the  Dan- 
delion. M.  grandiflorus,  a  Califomian 
plant,  is  a  rather  handsome  species  with 
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large  yellow  flower-heads,  but  it  is  rarely 
found  in  gardens. 

IIADABIA  {.Mignonette  Vi>u:).—M. 
elegans  is  ahardy  Californian  annual  with 
showy  yellow  and  brown  flowers,  requiring 
the  treatment  of  hardy  annuals. 

WAm^ — A  hardy  annual  Composite 
of  slight  ornamental  value. 

MAGNOLIA  {Lily  TfY^).— Most  beau- 
tiful of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  there 
are  about  twenty  species  of  Magnolia 
known,  and  all  but  some  half-dozen  or  so 
are  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  The 
headauarters  of  these  trees  are  in  China 
and  Japan,  a  few  are  peculiar  to  the 
Himalayan  region,  and  a  few  more 
to  North  America.  A  glance  at  the 
engraving,  representing  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Yulan,  will  show  what  glorious 
effects  may  be  obtained  in  spring,  in  the 
South  of  England  at  any  rate,  by  its  use. 
It  is  true  enough,  unfortunately,  that  frosts 
sometimes  injure  the  flowers  and  change 
their  snowy  whiteness  into  an  unsightly 
brown.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  this 
Magnolia  and  its  allies  are  not  more 
often  met  with  in  gardens  is  owing  to 
the  fact  of  their  not  transplanting  readily. 
The  best  resuhs  are  obtained  if  the  plants 
are  plantedjtislasgrowth  begins  in  spring. 
The  fleshy  roots  when  injured  rot  rapidly, 
and  when  autumn-planting  has  been 
practised,  many  succumb  to  the  ordeal, 
those  that  do  not  do  so  outright  often 
struggling  on  in  a  pitiful  plight  for  years. 
A  little  care  in  transplanting  in  spring, 
in  sheltering  with  mats  from  dry  winds 
or  hot  sun,  and  in  syringing  the  wood  to 
prevent  shrivelling,  until  the  plants  are 
established,  would  do  much  to  prove  that 
the  M^nolias  can  be  planted  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  Some  species 
occasionally  ripen  seed  freely  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
sow  this  seed  at  once.  If  dried  and 
kept  like  other  seeds  until  the  following 
season,  all  chance  of  germination  will  have 
passed.  All  the  species  of  the  natural 
order  Magnoliaceae  have  seeds  which 
retain  their  vitality  for  but  a  very  limited 

BS.  acnminata  {Cucumber  Tree)  makes 
a  noble  specimen  when  planted  singly 
in  the  park  or  pleasure-ground.  It  is 
deciduous,  the  leaves  varying  from  5  in, 
to  1  ft.  in  length,  and  glaucous  green, 
the  flowers  yellow-tinged,  bell -shaped, 
and  slightly  fragrant.  There  are  fine 
examples  of  this  tree  at  Kew,  in  the 
).'ardens  of  Syon  House,  and  Claremont. 
In  its  native  country  it  attains  a  height  of 
from  60  to  90  fi.,  with  a  trunk  from  2  to 
4  ft.  in  diameter.    The  yellow  Cucumber 


1  Tree(M.  cordata)  is  regarded  by  Professor 
I   C.  5.  Sargent  aS  a  variety  of  M.  acuminata. 
It  is  a  rare   plant   in  a  wild  state,  as  it 
I  does  not  appear  to  have  been   collected 
I  since  Michaux  found  it  in  Georgia. 
!      U.Campbelli,  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
.   of  Indian  forest  trees,  has  not  fulfilled  the 
I  expectations  of  those  who  took  so  much 
trouble    in    introducing    the    species    to 
British  gardens.     In  a  wild  state  it  attains 
a  height  of  1  ;o  ft,,  and  the  fragrant  flowers, 
varying  from  deep  rose  to  crimson,  come 
before  the  leaves.     Probably  the  finest 
specimen  in  the  British  Islands  is  the 
one  at  Lakelands,  near  Cork,  which  ten 
years  ago  was  35   ft.  high.     In  1884  it 
'  flowered  for  the  first  time,  and  it  has  also 
I   flowered  well  at  Fota  in  the  same  district. 
H.  conapicua.— In  its  typical  form  this 
has  snowy-white  flowers,  wliich  are  borne 
I  In  the  greatest  profusion  in  the  latter  part 
,   of  April  and  beginning  of  May.     Splendid 
specimens  of  this  beautiful  Chinese  and 
Japanese  tree  are  to  be  seen  at  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Syon  House,  and  Kew.     M. 
.  Yulan  and   M.   precia  are  names  under 
I  which  this  is  found  in  some  books  and 
gardens.     Several  hybrid  forms  between 
this  species  and  M.  obovata  occur    in 
'   gardens  ;  of  two  of  these,  M.   Lenni  and 
:   M.    Soulangeana   nigra,   coloured    plates 
have  been  published  in  The  Garden.     M. 
Soulangeana  has  flowers  similar  in  shape 
and  size  to  those  of  typical  M.  conspicua, 
but  they  are  deeply  tinged  with  red  ;  M. 
Soulangeana  nigrahas  dark  plum -coloured 
flowers.     Both  these  bloom  a  week  or  (en 
days  later  than  the  type.    Other  seedling 
forms  or  slight  varieties  of  the  Yulan  are 
M,    Alexandrina,    M.    cyathiformis,     M. 
speciosa,     M.    spectabilis,    M.     superba, 
,   M.  triumphans,  and  M,  Yulan  grandis. 
M.  Frasari,  a  native  of  the   southern 
United  Stales,  is  recognised  by  its  green 
spathulate  leaves,  measuring  about  8  in.  to 
I  ft.  in  length,  and  about  3  or  4  in.  across 
'  at  the  widest  part,  the  flowers,  3  or  4  in.  in 
diameter,  are  creamy-white  in  colour,  and 
appear     later 
than  those  of 
any  other  cul- 
tivated     spe- 
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height  of  from 
30  to  so  ft. 

M.  gl&uca, 
the  Laurel 
Magnolia  or 
Sweet  Bay  of 
the  eastern 
UnitedStates, 
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is  a  delightful  sub-evergreen  shrub,  with 
leathery  leaves,  bluish-green  above  and 
silvery  below.  The  flowers  are  globular 
in  shape,  very  fragrant,  opening  of  a 
rich  cream  coiourand  gradually  acquiring 
a  pale  apricol  tint  with  age.  In  a  wild 
slate  this  species  occurs  in  swamps  and 
attains  a  height  of  20  ft.  It  is  hardy  and 
easily  grown  in  Britain  in  peat  soil. 

U.  gr&ndillon,  the  great  Laurel  Mag- 
nolia of  Ihe  southern  United  States,  is— 
in  England— best  treated  as  a  wall-plant ; 
under  these  conditions  it  thrives  well  and 
flowers  freely.  In  order  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  species  it  is 
necessary  to  see  ll  in  large  symmetrical 
stately  trees  in  the  west  of  France, 
where  climatic  conditions  obtain  which 
more  nearly  approach  those  of  its  native 
habitats.    A  correspondent  in  the  West  , 


Msgnol 


of  England  writes  to  The  Garden  as  to 
the  culture  of  this  plant:  "At  one  time 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  protect  the 
trees  with  mats  during  the  winter, 
but  this  practice,  which  necessitated  re- 
stricting the  growth  considerably,  has 
largely  ceased,  and  the  trees  in  some 
instances  have  attained  a  ver)'  great 
height.  For  instance,  there  is  one 
under  my  charge  that  is  now  fully  50  ft. 
high.  The  bole  of  the  stem  is  slightly 
over  a  yard  in  circumference.  In  some 
seasons  several  scores  of  blooms  are 
borne  by  this  tree,  but  during  the  winters 
of  1891  and  1892  many  of  the  more  ex- 
posed points  were  badly  injured  by  frosts, 
and  the  bloom  lessened  in  quality  accord- 
ingly. A  very  exposed  position  is  not 
suitable  for  this  heavy-foliaged  tree,  and 


shelter  from  cold  winds  is  desirable. 
Where  the  evergreen  Magnolia  does  best  is 
in  the  nooks  between  bay  windows  or  ir- 
regular fronts  of  dwelling-houses,  but- 
tresses on  extra  high  walls  also  aflbrding  .1 
good  shelter.  The  best  instance  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  clothing  extra  high 
yet  sheltered  walls  with  evergreen  mag- 
nolias  is  to  be  seen  ai  Canford  Manor, 
Wimbome,  Dorset,  while  Ihere  are  also 
several  fine  specimens  against  high  walls 
at  Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  plant  them  in  a  tiny  hole,  but 
the  site  should  be  well  prepared  by 
trenching  or  forking  peat  and  leaf  soil 
freely  into  common  garden  soil,  or,  better 
still,  fresh  loam,  a  space  not  less  than  3  ft. 
by  30  in.  being  prepared  for  each  tree. 
Once  the  trees  have  attained  a  good  size, 
no  further  trouble  need  be  taken  with  the 
roots,  as  they  are  quite  capable  of  foraging 
for  themselves.  In  planting,  it  is  advis- 
able to  moisten  and  then  slightly  loosen 
the  ball  of  soil,  some  of  the  roots  being 
spread  out.  During  the  first  summer  the 
soil  about  the  roots  should  be  examined 
occasionally  and  watered  thoroughly  when 
dry.  The  tops  branch  naturally,  and  ail 
that  need  be  done  is  to  spread  them  out 
thinly,  and  to  keep  the  growths  secured 
lo  the  walls  or  trellis.  In  after  years  the 
strongest  branches  will  require  to  be  kept 
to  the  walls  by  means  of  strips  of  leather 
and  strong  nails,  the  side  shoots  being 
tied  to  these  with  osier  twigs.  They  ought 
not  to  be  \ery  closely  trained,  or  so  much 
io  as  to  present  a  painfully  neat  appear- 
ance, but  if  the  branches  or  shoots  are 
left  too  long  the  strong  winds  may  break 
them  off." 

H.  hypoleuca.— This  is  the  wood 
commonly  used  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
manufacture  of  objects  to  be  lacquered: 
it  is  preferred  for  sword  sheaths,  and  the 
charcoal  made  from  it  is  used  for  polish- 
ing lac.  In  the  southern  part  of  "Yesso  ii 
is  abundant  in  the  forests,  and  forms  fine 
trees  60  ft.  or  more  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  2  ft.  The  leayes  are  1  ft.  or 
more  long,  and  6  or  7  in.  wide,  dark  g'reen 
and  smooth  above,  and  clothed  with 
white  hairs  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
creamy-white  in  colour,  deliciously  fra- 
grant, and  when  fiilly  expanded  measure 
6  or  7  in.  across,  the  brilliant  scarlet  fila- 
ments forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
petals.  There  are  no  large  specimens 
as  yet  in  this  country,  but  as  Ihe  species 
thriies  well  in  the  north-eastern  United 
States,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  will  do 
well  in  Britain. 

H.  EobuH,  a  Japanese  species,  grown 
in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of 
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M.  Thurberi.  It  is  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England,  having  been  grown  outside  for 
several  years  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are 
6  or  7  ir).  long  by  about  half  as  much  in 
width,  the  flowers  4  to  S  '"■  '"  diameter, 
creamy-white.  Professor  Saz^eni,  who 
found  the  species  growing  in  the  forests 
of  Hokkaido,  in  Japan,  describes  it  as  a 
tree  70  to  80  ft.  high,  with  a  tall  straight 
trunk  z  ft.  in  diameter.  He  says  the 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  about 
the  middle  of  May. 


the  South  of  England,  and  bears  freely 
its  purple,  sweet-scented  flowers,  though 
not  in  the  same  profusion  as  are  those  of 
the  white-flowered  M.  conspicua.  This 
species  has  a  number  of  synonyms, 
amongst  which  the  following  are  the  most 
frequently  met  with  in  books  and  nursery 
catalogues  ;  M.  discolor,  M.  denudata,  >l. 
liliflora,  M.  purpurea,  Talauina  Sieboldi, 
flic.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  these 
,  differ  so  slightly  from  each  other  and 
from  the  type,  that  descriptions  without 


MagDoliii  ol 

H.  maCTOpbrllft. — This,  unfortunately 
somewhat  tender  in  a  young  state,  is  worth  | 
growing  simply  for  its  beautiful  leaves, 
which  are  green  above  and  clothed  with 
while  hairs  beneath,  and  attain  a  length 
of  upwards  of  3  ft.  The  open  bell-shaped 
fragrant  flowers  are  white  with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  inner  petals,  and 

flowering  tree  on  warm  soils  in  the  south- 
em  counties  of  England,  as  at  Clarcmont. 
M.  obovatA  is  a  native  of  China ;  in 
Japan  it  only  occurs  in  cultivation.  It  is 
a  dwarf-growing  bush,  perfectly  hardy  in 


good  coloured  figures  would  be  next  10 
useless.  The  best  are  Borreri,  -angusti- 
folia,  and  enibescens. 

H.  Btellato.— An  excellent  coloured 
plate  of  this  very  beautiful  Japanese 
shrub  was  published  in  The  Garden  in 
June  1878,  under  the  name  of  M.  Halle- 
ana.  This  species  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Magnolias  to  flower,  and  it  should  be 
extensively  grown  for  the  beauty  of  its 
starry  white  flowers.  A  variety  with 
blush -coloured  flowers  has  been  sent 
from  Japan  by  Mr,  Maries.  Both  are 
dwarf-growing  deciduous  shrubs. 
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H.  tr^ietalft,  a  native  or  the  southern 
United  Stales,  has  large  shghtly -scented 
while  flowers,  from  5  to  8  in.  across,  and 
ohovate- lanceolate  leaves,  from  i  to  3  fL 
in  length.  In  a  wild  state  the  tree  rarely 
exceeds  40  ft.  in  height,  Philip  Miller 
was  the  lirst  to  introduce  this  fine  species 
to  British  gardens.  Other  names  for  it 
are  M,  Umbrella  and  M.  frondosa, 

M.  WataonL— A  coloured  plate  of  this 
beautiful  Japanese  species  was  published 
in  The  Garden  in  December  1883,  under 
the  name  of  M.  parviflora  ;  at  that  time 
it  had  not  flowered  in  British  gardens. 
It  is  hardy,  has  large  creamy- white 
fragrant  flowers  with  petals  of  great  sub- 
stance and  deep  red  filaments,  which  add 
materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms. 


MALAXia.— lerrestrial    Orchids,  of 

botanical  interest  mainly,  and  fitted  for 
the  bog  garden.  ' 

MALOOLMIA  ( Virginian  Stock).  - 
The  old  M,  maritima  is  a  charming  dwarf 
hardy  annual,  and  grows  in  any  soil. 
The  varieties  are — the  white  (alha),  alba 
nana,  a  dwarfer  white  than  the  other,  and 
Crimson  King  (kermesina),  a  dwarf  deep 
red  sort,  and  these  are  all  worthy  of 
culture.  The  Virginian  Stock,  like  many 
other  annuals,  does  not  show  its  full 
beauty  from  spring-sown  seedlings,  and 
where  it  sows  itself  in  the  gravel  it  is 
often  handsome.  Being  easily  raised  it 
is  a  good  surfacing  plant  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  garden,  bolder  (lowers 
standing  up  from    its    pretty   sheets  of 


The  true  M.  parviflora  is  probably  not  in  1 
cultivation  in  Britain.— N.  | 

Matntlm  acmmHuila.  N.  Amcr.;  BtlUmi.  Cam-    ' 
iHxIiai  CamthtUi,    Mimaliiyu:    aimfrttia,  japui ;    , 
nnJala   N.  AnKr. ;  JaliaU,  MuiCD :  Du/trrtana, 
Cuibodia ;  Figo,  China :  Frtutri,  N.  Amv.  :  flauca,    . 
N.   Aiiwr.;   eipicta     Himilmyu;   grandiflcra.    N.    I 
Aowt.;    Gri^thii,    HinuUvM;    hytslma,    Japan; 
inadtiv.  ClufU  ;  intignii,    E.    [ndifs  ;  kobui,   Japan  \ 
maervfkyila,  N.  Anwr. ;  mmra^iiir;  ebaivta,  Japan;    I 
panrijltnt.fttrKar^.  Hinulara  )tpta;^iimcttiiis, 
Poclo    Rico:     tan'i/nlla,    Japan   ;       tumlta,     Java, 
China:    pundnana.    Himalayas;    ^al'ciMia.    Japan; 
ScU.dt«na.  Mtxicn;  •UIUI...}a^n\   Uminlla,  N. 
Amtr.  ;  y<illtaaa.  Cclctn  ;  V^laa.  Oiina. 

Habonifl.    -See  Berrf.ris. 

HAIANTEEUUH  ( Tivin-Uaved  Uly 
of  the  Valley).— ^'A'iXA  allied  to  the  Lily  of 
the  \'aHey,  Af.  bijolium  is  a  native  of  our 
own  country.  Its  habit  and  relationship 
make  it  interesting,  and  it  is  easily  grown 
in  shady  or  half-shady  spots,  and  under 
or  near  Hoi  lies  or  other  bushes.  It  is  not 
fitted  (or  the  border,andismore suitable  for 
the  rock-garden.  Syn.,  Convallaria  bifotia. 


bloom,  and  in  flakes,  or  masses,  or  beds, 
it  is  pretty  and  effective. 

MALOPE.— -1/.praW)>forais  one  of  the 
most  showy  ofhardy  annuals,  and  efTective 
where  a  bold,  crimson  flower  is  desired.  It 
is  iS  to  34  in.  high,  and  the  better  the  soil 
the  finer  will  be  its  bloom.  If  the  Malope 
be  sown  in  the  open,  the  ground  should 
be  prepared  by  digging  and  manuring, 
the  seeds  being  covered  to  the  depth  of 
i  in.  in  light  rich  soil,  gently  pressed 
down.  There  is  a  white  variety,  M.  g. 
alba.  The  variety  M.  g.  rosea,  white 
flushed  with  rose,  is  pretty  and  distinct. 
M.  trifida  is  smaller  in  every  part,  but 
showy.  These  bold  annuals  are  rarely 
used  with  good  eflfect.  Like  all  annuals, 
they  lend  themselves  to  rotation  in  the 
flower  garden.  If  from  any  cause  the 
beds  or  borders  get  worn  out,  it  is  worth 
while  to  tr)'  the  effect  of  a  crop  of  the  best 
annuals.    The  Malopes,  being  vigorous 
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plants,  are,  as  a  rule,  best  in  masses  or 
groups.     S.  Europe. 

Mains.    See  Pyrus. 

MALVA  (il/tf//OT£/).~  Stout  and  some- 
times showy  perennial  and  half- shrubby 
plants  of  which  there  are  few  pretty  gar- 
den plants  ;  the  majority  being  coarse  and 
weedy.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  white  variety  of  the  native 
Musk  Mallow  (M.  moschata),  which  is 
charming  when  in  flower.  It  is  a  branch- 
ing bush,  with  stems  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
many  flowers  i  to  \\  in.  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  will  ^row  in 
almost  any  soil,  is  useful  for  cuttmg,  and 
is  slightly  Musk-scented.  M.  campanu- 
lata  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  plant,  but  rare 
and  not  hardy  except  in  very  mild 
districts.  It  is  dwarf  and  spreading,  and 
bears  numerous  lilac  bell-shaped  flowers.  ,- 
M.  Alcea,  Moreni,  and  mauritanica  are) 
worth  growing  in  a  full  collection,  and  so 
is  the  annual  M.  crispa,  3  to  6  ft.  high^ 
an  erect  pyramidal  bush  of  broad  leaves, 
with  a  crimped  margin,  pretty  in  groups, 
beds,  or  borders.  By  sowing  in  cool  frames 
and  planting  it  out  early  in  May,  strong 
plants  may  be  obtained  early  in  the 
season. 

MALVASTBUM  {Rock  Mallow).— 
These  are  in  flower  like  Mallows,  but 
dwarfer,  not  quite  hardy,  being  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America.  M,  Mutt- 
roanum  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  rather  small 
orange-red  flowers,  and  M.  lateritium^  a 
dwarf  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  brick- 
red  flowers.  Sometimes  in  mild  districts 
these  plants  thrive  in  the  rock-garden  or 
well- drained  borders,  in  light  warm  soil. 
J/,  coccineum  has  flowers  of  a  brick-red 
and  blue-grey  leaves.  J/.  ^'llisst\ cnmson 
flowers.  Dry  and  warm  positions  on  the 
rock  garden. 

MANDBAGOBA  {\faniira/t^).—C\in- 
ous  plants  of  the  Solanum  family,  suitable 
mainly  for  botanical  collections.  They 
are  easily  grown  in  warm,  free  soil,  and 
enjoy  borders  at  the  foot  of  south  walls. 

MABOYBICABPUS  {Pear/ Berry).— 
Small  wiry  shrubs,  natives  of  the  moun- 
tains and  cool  parts  of  S.  America,  the 
flowers  not  showy,  but  the  berries  rather 
pretty.  One  cultivated  kind,  M.  setosus, 
is  best  suited  for  the  rock  garden  in  dry 
soil. 

MABBUBIUM.— Unattractive  plants 
of  the  Sage  order,  of  which  the  common 
Horehound  (M.  vulgare)  is  the  best 
known. 

MABSHALLIA  C^SPITOSA.— An 
interesting  Texan  plant,  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
high,  each  stem  having  a  single  Scabious- 
like white  flower-head  about  i  h  in.  across. 


It  is  of  perennial  duration,  and  flowers 
the  second  season  from  seed,  forming  a 
neat  border  plant,  blooming  in  summer  in 
light  garden  soil.  Although  not  showy, 
its  flower-heads  are  so  distinct  that  it  is 
worth  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

MABTYNIA.~-J/.  lu/ea  is  a  pretty 
Brazilian  annual,  about  i^  ft.  high,  with 
large  roundish  leaves  and  handsome  yellow 
flowers  in  clusters,  useful  for  beds,  groups, 
and  borders.  It  requires  a  light,  rich,  cool 
soil,  a  warm  place,  and  frequent  watering 
in  summer.  M.  fragrans,  another  species, 
has  sweet-scented  flowers,  and,  under 
similar  conditions,  thrives  in  the  open  air 
in  summer.  It  is  best  in  rich  borders,  or 
among  groups  or  beds  of  curious  or  distinct 
plants.  M.  proboscidea  and  others  are 
less  desirable.    Seed. 

MATBICABIA  {Mayweed).— Weeds, 
excepting  the  double  variety  of  M.  inodora, 
which  is  a  pretty  plant  with  feathery 
foliage  somewhat  like  Fennel,  and  with 
large  white  flowers,  perfectly  double.  It  is 
creeping,  requires  much  space,  and  pegged 
down  forms  a  dense  mass  which  has  a 
pretty  effect  in  autumn.  It  is  hardy, 
and  perennial  on  most  soils,  and  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  division  in 
autumn  or  spring.  Syn.,  Chrysanthemum 
inodorum  fl.-pl. 

MATTHIOLA  {Stock).  —  Annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  sometimes  inhabiting  sea 
cliffs.  From  a  few  wild  kinds  have  been 
obtained  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
garden  Stocks,  which  have  so  long  been 
among  the  best  of  our  open-air  flowers. 
The  principal  of  these  species  are  M. 
incana,  M.  annua,  and  M.  sinuata.  M. 
incana  grows  wild  on  cliff's  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  is  the  origin  of  the  Biennial, 
or  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks  ;  M.  annua 
has  yielded  the  Ten-week  Stocks,  and  M. 
sinuata  the  others.  These  three  primary 
divisions — the  Ten-week,  Intermediate, 
and  Biennials — require  each  different  treat- 
ment, and  Stocks  are  so  easily  grown,  so 
fragrant  and  handsome,  that  they  will  ever 
deser\'e  care  in  our  gardens. 

Ten-week  Stocks,  if  sown  in  spring, 
will  flower  continuously  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  The  finest  strain  is  the 
large  flowering  Pyramidal  Ten-week, 
vigorous  plants,  each  branching  freely, 
bearing  a  huge  main  spike  of  double 
flowers  and  numerous  branching  spikes 
in  succession.  A  bed  of  these  Stocks 
should  be  grown  if  cut  flowers  are  in 
request  during  the  summer.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  the  middle 
of  March  onward,  but  it  is  always  well  to 
get  Stocks  from  seed  early.  The  seed 
can  be  sown  thinly  in  pans  or  shallow 
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boxes,  in  a  gentle  heat,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  can  be  handled  without  injury, 
they  should  be  transplanted  to  other  pans 
or  boxes  and  grown  on  quickly,  care  being 
taken  not  to  draw  them  so  as  to  make 
them  lanky.  There  are  various  places 
in  most  gardens  where  a  bed  or  patches 
of  Stocks  might  be  grown  with  advantage, 
and,  given  good  rich  soil,  they  will  amply 
reward  the  grower.  The  German  growers 
have  a  formidable  list  of  kinds,  many  of 
which  are  more  curious  than  showy. 
There  are,  however,  sufficient  good  colours 
among  them,  such  as  crimson,  rose,  purple, 
violet,  and  white,  to  yield  distinct  hues. 
There  is  a  strain  of  English-selected 
Stocks,  known  as  Pyramidal,  which  are 
of  tall  growth,  and  remarkable  for  their 
large  pyramids  of  flowers,  and  there  is  a 
very  distinct  type  known  as  Wallflower- 
leaved,  which  was  introduced  many  years 
ago  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and 
which  has  shining  deep-green  leaves,  not 
unlike  a  Wallflower.  In  all  other  respects 
the  type  is  like  the  ordinary  German 
Stock,  One  of  the  flnest  varieties  of  this 
type,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Stocks 
in  cultivation,  is  known  as  Mauve  Beauty. 
It  has  huge  heads  of  pale,  lustrous,  mauve- 
coloured  flowers.  The  culture  for  the 
Ten-week  Stock  will  answer  for  this.  The 
autumn-flowering  strain  is  very  desirable,  as 
the  plants  succeed  the  German  varieties, 
and  so  prolong  the  season. 

Intermediate  Stocks  may  be  sown 
either  in  July  or  August,  to  stand  the 
winter  and  flower  early  in  the  spring,  or 
in  March,  to  flower  in  the  following 
autumn.  The  strain  is  dwarf  and  bushy, 
and  very  free-blooming,  and  the  varieties 
may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  scarlet,  purple, 
and  white.  There  is  a  strain  grown  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  the  East 
Lothian  Intermediate  Stock,  and  much 
used  there  for  beds  and  borders,  the 
climate  exactly  suiting  it  for  late  summer 
blooming.  It  is  sown  in  the  usual  way 
about  the  end  of  March,  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  May  when  3  or  4  in.  high,  and 
blooms  finely  through  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  even  later,  as  the  numerous 
side  shoots  give  spikes  of  flowers.  Thus, 
by  using  the  autumn-sown  Intermediate 
Stocks  for  early  blooming,  the  ordinary 
large  flowering  German  Ten-week  Stock 
for  summer  flowering,  and  the  later  East 
Lothian  Intermediate  Stock  for  late  sum- 
mer. Stocks  can  be  had  in  flower  for  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year  without  inter- 
mission. 

Biennial  Stocks  comprise  the  Bromp- 
ton  and  the  Queen,  and  they  should  be 
sown  in  June  and  July  to  flower  in  the 


following  spring  or  summer.  They  are 
closely  allied,  and  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  seed 
of  the  white  Brompton  is  pale  in  colour 
whilst  that  of  the  Queen  is  quite  dark. 
Old  growers  of  the  Stock  assert  that  while 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  the  Queen 
Stock  is  rough  and  woolly,  the  leaf  of  the 
Brompton  Stock  is  smooth  on  both  sides. 
Of  the  Queen  Stock  there  are  three  colours 
— purple,  scarlet,  and  white  ;  and  of  the 
Brompton  Stock  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  a  selected  crimson  variety  of 
great  beauty,  but  somewhat  difficult  to 
perpetuate.  Both  types  are  really 
biennials.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  July  in  beds,  and  the  plants 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground  in  the 
autumn.  The  difficulty  of  wintering  the 
Brompton  Stocks  deters  many"  from 
attempting  their  cultivation,  and  many  die, 
even  m  a  mild  winter.  A  well-drained 
subsoil  with  a  porous  surface  soil  suits 
them  best,  and  shelter  from  hard  frost  and 
nipping  winds  is  of  great  service.  A 
second  transplantation  of  the  seedlings 
about  December  has  been  tried  with 
success. 

MAUBANDIA.— An  elegant  Mexican 
twining  plant,  M.  barclayana  is  often  grown 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  hardy  enough  for 
the  open  air  in  summer,  and  admirably 
suited  for  covering  trellises.  The  deep 
violet  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  there 
are  also  white  (alba),  deep  purple  (atropur- 
purea),  and  rosy-purple  (rosea)  varieties. 
Easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  early  spring 
in  heat ;  they  will  flower  in  the  following 
summer  if  planted  out  in  May  in  good  soil 
and  sheltered  situations. 

MAZU8. — M,pumilio  is  a  distinct  New 
Zealand  plant,  vigorous,  and  creeping 
underground  so  as  rapidly  to  form  dense 
tufts,  rarely  more  than  \  in.  high  ;  the 
pale  violet  flowers  are  borne  on  very  short 
stems  in  early  summer,  and  the  leaves  lie 
flat  on  the  soil.  M.  Pumilio  thrives  in 
pots,  cold  frames,  or  the  open  air^  and 
does  best  in  firm,  open,  bare  spots  in  the 
rock-garden,  in  warm  positions  in  free 
sandy  soil.  Though  not  showy,  it  is  an 
interesting  plant,  easily  increased  by 
division.     Figwort  family. 

MECONOPSIS  {Indian  Poppy\  — 
Handsome  Poppyworts,  the  most  familiar 
of  which  is  the  common  Welsh  Poppy 
(M.  cambrica );  the  other  kinds  are  natives 
of  the  Himalayas,  hardy,  but  only  of 
biennial  duration.  They  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  ;  and, 
indeed,  a  eood  stock  of  strong  plants  can 
be  ensured  only  by  annual  sowings.  The 
following  is  the  most  successful  mode  of 
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cultivating  them  :  A  piece  of  ground  is 
prepared  by  digging  in  good  loam  and 
well-rotted  stable  manure  ;  a  two-light 
frame  is  placed  over  it,  and  seedlings  are 
put  in  about  March.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  fairly  established  the  sashes  are  re- 
moved (unless  the  weather  is  frosty),  and 
throughout  the  summer  the  plants  are  well 
supplied  with  water.  In  the  following 
April  and  May  they  will  have  become 
large  plants,  often  2  to  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  are  then  removed  to  where  they  are 
wanted  to  flower.  This  may  be  readily 
done  without  needlessly  checking  them, 
as  they  form  so  many  fibrous  roots  that  a 
good  ball  of  soil  usually  adheres  to  them. 
They  are  thus  grown  on  as  quickly  as 
possible,  being  treated  like  biennials. 
They  should  be  planted  out  in  a  well- 
drained  rock-garden  in  good  soil,  with 
plenty  of  water  in  summer,  but  they  must 
fee  kept  as  dry  as  possible  in  the  winter, 
as  excessive  moisture  in  cold  weather  soon 
kills  them.  Sandstone  broken  fine  should 
be  placed  under  the  leaves,  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  damp  soil.  A  piece  of 
glass  placed  over  the  leaves  in  a  slant- 
ing position  helps  to  protect  them  from 
moisture.  Many  plants  take  three  01 
four  years  to  flower,  and  some  may  be 
kept  in  store  pots  for  five  or  six  yearF 
without  showing  any  tendency  to  flower, 
but  they  are  never  so  fine  planted  out 
after  being  cramped  in  this  way.  After 
flowering  they  all  die. 

M.  aculeata  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
plant,  with  purple  petals,  like  shot  silk, 
which  contrast  charmingly  with  the 
numerous  yellow  stamens.  The  flowers 
are  2  in.  across,  on  stems  about  2  ft.  high. 

M.  cambrica. — For  the  wild  garden  or 
wilderness  the  Welsh  Poppy  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  plants.  It  is  a  cheerful 
plant  in  all  seasons,  and  a  determined 
coloniser,  making  its  home  of  the  wall, 
rock,  and  the  ruin.  In  many  places  it 
grows  freely  at  the  bottom  of  walls,  or  even 
m  gravel  walks  if  allowed  a  chance.  A 
plant  so  easily  naturalised  needs  no  special 
care  in  the  garden,  where  it  often  comes 
up  unbidden. 

M.  grandis. — A  newly  introduced  kind 
from  the  mountains  of  Sikkim,  and  one 
of  the  few  true  perennials  in  the  genus. 
This  is  fortunate,  for  though  it  has 
flowered  under  grass  with  Mr.  Bulley  for 
two  years  in  succession,  it  has  yielded  no 
seed.  It  is  a  plant  of  tall  habit,  with  un- 
cut leaves  and  solitary  purple  flowers  of 
beautiful  glossy  texture. 

M.  heterophylla.— The  only  kind  found 
in  America,  where  it  grows  over  a  wide 
area  but  is  nowhere  abundant,  thriving 


best  in  the  light,  dry  soils  of  California. 
It  is  an  annual,  and  succeeds  in  this 
country  both  as  a  pot-plant  under  glass, 
or  in  the  border  during  summer,  where  it 
flowers  and  ripens  seed  freely.  It  is  a 
variable  plant,  out  mostly  reaches  1 2  to 
18  inches  in  height,  with  pale  green 
leaves,  deeply  cut,  and  hairy.  The  flowers, 
upon  long  slender  stems,  are  red,  copper- 
coloured,  or  orange,  with  a  deep  maroon 
blotch  in  the  centre,  and  a  scent  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  They  are  more  lasting 
than  in  other  kinds,  and  useful  for  cut- 
ting, coming  in  June  from  seed  sown  in 
heat  early  in  the  year  or  in  the  open  a 
little  later.     Syn.,  il/.  crassi/olia, 

M.  horridnla.— A  little  plant  found  at 
a  great  height  in  the  Himalayas,  growing 
as  almost  stemless  tufts  of  lanceolate 
leaves,  covered  densely  with  prickles  ; 
the  short  unbranched  stems  bear  solitary 
bluish-purple  flowers  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide. 

M.  integrifolia.— A  new  kind,  its  pale 
yellow  flowers  being  much  admired.  The 
plant  grows  at  a  height  of  ii,oco  ft.  to 
15,500  ft.  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and 
S.W.  China,  where  myriads  of  plants  are 
to  be  seen  bearing  flowers  which  some- 
times measure  10  niches  across.  In  the 
size  and  number  of  their  flowers,  however, 
the  plants  vary,  some  being  only  3  inches 
wide,  while  from  3  to  as  many  as  x  5  per- 
fect blooms  may  be  open  at  once.  Nor 
is  there  any  regularity  in  the  size  and 
number  of  petals,  for  though  mostly  5  in 
number,  there  are  often  more.  The  plant 
is  a  biennial,  hardy,  and  with  oval  uncut 
leaves  of  pale  green,  about  a  foot  long 
when  fully  grown,  and  more  or  less 
covered  with  soft,  silky  hairs.  The  stems 
vary  in  height,  but  the  plants  flowered  in 
this  country  were  from  12  to  18  inches 
high,  flowering  until  the  first  keen  frosts. 
It  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  thriving  in 
peat  or  leafy  soil  in  a  half-shady  place. 

M.  nepalensis  has  flower-stems  3  to  5 
ft.  high,  which  are  not  much  branched,  the 
nodding  blossoms,  borne  freely,  are  2  to 
3i  in.  across,  and  of  a  pale  yellow. 
'  U.pailiciilata. — A  beautiful  Himalayan 
plant  with  much-cut  foliage  and  panicles 
of  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  come 
true  from  the  seed  ripened  sparingly  in 
fine  seasons. 

M.  principiB.— A  plant  first  found  by 
Franchet  in  Thibet ;  it  comes  near  M. 
punicea  but  is  not  so  large  a  plant,  and 
its  smaller  crimson  flowers  are  held  erect 
instead  of  nodding. 

M.  punicea. — A  fine  kind.  It  comes 
near  inteffrifolia^  and  is  found  growing 
with  it  at  a  great  height  in  the  mountains 
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of  Thibet.  The  leaves  are  entire,  taper- 
ing at  both  ends,  and  covered  with  \owi 
coarse  hairs  of  a  shining  yellow  colour. 
The  massive  flowers  are  borne  singly 
upon  slender  stems  of  i^  to  z  feet,  reach- 
ing at  their  best  6  inches  wide,  and  com- 


Mcconopiu  WallichL 


H.  quintnplinervia.  ~  A  perennial 
kind  from  Manchuria,  of  dwarf  growth  as 
a  rosette  of  long-stemmed  uncut  leaves, 
covered  with  reddish  hairs  and  traversed 
by  five  prominent  veins.  The  nodding 
flowers  come  during  summer  upon  hairy 
stems  of  6  to  12  mches,  and  are  cup- 
shaped,  I^  inches  wide,  and  pale  violet 
or  purple  with  a  large  cluster  of  golden 
stamens. 

M.  raca]nos«t.-~A  rare  plant  but  lately 
introduced  to  this  country.  Its  flowers 
range  in  colour  from  pale  lilac  to  deep 
purple,  and  have  given  good  seed  in  the 
past  autumn.    China. 

M.  simplicifolift  has  a  tuft  of  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  3  to  j  in.  long,  slightly 
toothed,  and  covered  with  a  short,  dense, 
brownish  pubescence.  The  unbranched 
flower-stalk  is  about  1  ft.  high,  and  bears 
at  its  apex  a  single  violet-purple  blossom, 
z  to  3  in.  in  diameter. 

H.  Wallichi  is  the  finest  kind,  and  a 
very  handsome  plant,  between  4  and  5  ft. 
high.  It  forms  an  erect  pyramid,  the 
upper  half  of  which  is  covered  with  pretty 
pale  blue  blossoms,  drooping  gracefully 
from  siender  branchlets.     It  is  a  most 

j  conspicuous  plant  in  the  rock-garden, 
where  it  withstands  the  winter  without  the 

I  least  injury.  Well-grown sfieci mens  have 
leaves    12  to   15  in.  long,  and  a  great 

\  number  of  pale  blue  flowers,  opening 
terminally.  Separate  flowers  do  not  last 
long,  but  a.  few  expand  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
fully  a  month  before  they  are  all  expanded 
at    the    base,  by  which   time  the  seeds 

'   of  those   which  opened    first   are    nearly 

The  group  is  full  of  interest  and  beauty 
of  the  highest  kind  for  gardens,  and  we 
may  expect  valuable  additions  to  it. 
HEDEOLA  VIBaiKICA.-A  North 

,  American   Liliaceous  plant  of  no  parti- 

'   cular  garden  value. 

HEDICAGO  (jtfi'AV*).-This  is  a  Urge 
genus,  but  it  contains  few,  if  any,  good 
garden  plants.     One  or  two  are  useful  for 

'   planting  on  banks   or  slopes,   on   which 

I  their  wide -spreading  masses  may  be  seen 
to  advantage.     For  this  purpose  the  most 

I  suitable  are  M.  falcata  and  elegans,  both 
vigorous  herbs  with  yellow  flowers,  thriv- 
ing in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  They  are 
not  suited  for  choice  collections,  but 
would  yield  good  effects  in  certain  special 

posed  of  large  drooping  petals  of  carmine-  MEOACAEPiA   POLTAKDRA.— 

red  or  reddish- purple.     Even   the  wild  A  curious  Cniciferous  plant  for  botanical 

flowers     show    a    tendency    to    become  gardens, 

double,    which    will  doubtless    increase  |  MEQABBHIZA       OALIFOBNIOA 

undercultivation.  Theplantsgrowinmoist  {Calijomian    Bi^    Roof).  ~  \    twning 

meadows  among  grass  and  low  shrubs.       '  Brjony-like  plant,  having  an  enormous 
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root.      Only  suitable    for  botanical    gar- 

Usgama.     See  Saxifrac^a. 
HELANOSELINUU    DECIPIEHS. 

An  umbelliferous  shrub  from  Madeira, 
with  a  round  simple  stem,  bare  below, 
and  large,  spreading  compound  leaves, 
I'he  flowers  are  white,  and  borne  in 
umbels.  A  useful  subject  for  isolation 
on  grass.plats,  and  requiring  greenhouse 
or  warm  frame  treatment  in  winter. 
Young  plants  are  to  be  preferred  for 
placing  out.    Seed. 

HELANTHIUM  TBIQUETBDli.- 
A  bulbous-rooted  plant  little  known  to 
cultivation.  It  lias  long,  round  leaves, 
like  those  of  some  of  the  Alliums,  and 
its  flowers,  which  are  small  and  have  . 
delicate  mative  petiils  and  a  purple  centre, 
are  borne  on  spikes  from  s  in.  to  6  in. 
long.  It  is  a  half-hardy  plant— hardy, 
perhaps,  in  favoured  districts. 

MELIANTHUS  {Cape  Honey  Flower). 
— An  effective  half-hardy  plant  for  the 
stimmer  ;  M.  major  having  finely-cut, 
large,glaucous  leaves  contrast mg  effective- 
ly with  the  garden  vegetation,  and  being 
of  the  easiest  cultivation,  it  has  become 

sub- tropica  I  gar- 
.   dcning.     Plants  ' 

■  raised  from  seed 
\  early  in  the  sea- 

■  son  make  good 
growth  by  plant- 
in  g-outtime,and 
by  midsummer 
obtain  a  height 
of  3  to  4  ft. 
Whenitis  desir- 


able 


have 


larger  plants  by 
sitiimihus  major.  plantmg-out 

time,  it  is  best 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  autumn  and  to 
keep  them  growing  through  the  winter, 
for  a  stronger  and  earlier  development 
will  resulL  The  .Melianthus  is  all  but 
hardy  on  a  well-drained  subsoil  in  shel- 
tered nooks  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  for  though  the  stems  may  be  cut 
down  by  frost,  the  roots  survive  and  push 
up  in  spring.     S.  Africa. 

MELISSA  {Common  Rahii).  —  M. 
officinalis  is  a  well-known  old  garden 
plant,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  emitting  a  grateful 
odour  when  bruised  ;  the  variegated  fonii 
i  used  for  edging,  and  the 
le  may  be  naturahscd  in  any  soil 
by  those  who  admire  fragrant  plants. 
IJivision.     Europe. 

MELITTIS     (Bastard    H.ilm\—M. 
Melissophyllum  is  a  distinct  plant  of  the 


Salvia  Order,  with  one  to  three  flowers 
about  ij  in.  long  in  May.  The  peculiarly 
handsome  purple  lip  reminds  one  of  some 
Orchids.  M.  grandifiora  is  a  slight  variety, 
differing  in  colour  from  the  normal  form. 
The  plant  is  distinct,  and  merits  a  place 
by  shady  wood  and  pleasure-ground  walks, 
as  it  naturally  inhabits  woods.  Woody 
sfKJts  near  a  fernery  or  a  rock-garden  suit 
it  ;  it  grows  readily  among  shrubs,  and  in 
the  mixed  border.  It  is  found  in  a  few 
places  in  England,  and  is  widely  distri- 
buted over  Europe  and  Asia.     Seed  of 

HENISPEBMUU   {Canadian  Moon- 
si-eit). — J/,  canadensc  is  a  hardy  climber,  of 
rapid  growth, havingslcnder,  twining,  larg'e 
roundish  leaves, 
in  summer  bear- 
ing long  feathery 
clusters  of  yel- 
lowish    flowers. 
It   is  useful  for  J 
covering  a  wall  1 
quickly  for  sum- 
mer effect  or  for 
arbours,       trel- 
lises, and  pergo- 
las, and  thrives 
in    almost   any 
soil  in  shade  or  , 

'"mentha 

(^/in/).— Marsh 
herbs  or  rock 
plants  of  which 
the  variegated  form  of  M.  roiundifolia,  is 
common,  and  useful  for  edgings  or  for 
clothing  any  dry  spots.  .Another  is  M. 
gibraltarica,  a  variety  of  the  native  M. 
Pulegium,  used  in  summer  for  flat  geo- 
metrical beds  on  account  of  it5  compact 
growth  and  deep  green  foliage,  which 
retains  its  freshness  throughout  the  season. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow,  and 
may  be  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
as  it  bears  rapid  forcing  for  early  springcut- 
tings.  Inasmuch  as  its  growth  hugs  the 
soil,  and  throws  out  roots  at  every  joint, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  cutting  off 
little  plants  and  potting  them,  or  planting 
them  in  shallow  boxes, and  in  a  \ery  short 
time  they  will  in  their  turn  bear  cutting  up 
in  like  manner.  Being  a  native  of  S. 
Europe,  it  is  somewhat  tender,  and  is 
generally  killed  in  winter. 

H.  Bequieniisa  minute  creeping  plant 
with  a  strong  odour  of  Peppermint,  and 
trails  about  among  the  tiniest  plants  in  the 
rock-garden.  1  use  it  often  for  covering  the 
ground  beneath  Tea  Koses,  and  it  spreads 
and  grows  evcrjwhere.  It  is  the  smallest 
flowering  plant  grown  in  gardens. 
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MENTZELIA.  —  Lovely  Californian 
plants,  mostly  of  biennial  duration,  and  re- 
quiring more  care  than  most  half-hardy 
plants.  A  successful  cultivator  of  them 
writes  toT'^^  Garden  :  "  I  find  it  necessary' 
to  sow  the  seed  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  grow  the  seedlings  on  in  a 
frame,  giving  liberal  shifts,  and  using  a 
compost  of  fibry  loam  and  a  small  quantity 
of  leaf-mould  and  sand.  After  the  final  shift 
they  should  be  plunged  in  a  sunny  border 
until  autumn,  and  then  removed  to  a  frame 
for  wintering.  In  the  spring  they  should 
again  be  plunged  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
occasionally  assisting  them  with  weak 
manure  water,  strongand  healthy  flowering 
specimens  will  be  produced.  When  begin- 
nmg  to  show  flower  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame,  as  excessive 
humidity  at  this  stage  is  injurious  to 
them.  They  may  indeed  be  grown  en- 
tirely in  the  open  air  if  the  weather  be 
favourable,  but  in  our  climate  the  former 
mode  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactor>'." 
The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  prettiest 
kinds  :  Af.  (Bartonid)  aurea  I. — A  showy 
golden-flowered  hardy  annual,  i  to  2  ft. 
high.  Should  be  sown  in  April  in  groups 
or  patches  where  it  is  to  remain  in  light 
soil  and  warm  situations,  the  plants  being 
thinned  to  about  i  ft.  apart.  As  the  seed 
is  very  small,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  bur>'  it  too  deep.  When  well  grown 
it  might  be  used  as  a  bold  group,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  tall  plants.  Chili. 
M.  Iccvicaulis  is  a  good  kind,  with 
whitish  stem,  i  to  3  ft.  high,  both  stems 
and  leaves  covered  with  short  and  stout 
bristles,  the  rich  yellow  flowers  opening 
only  in  bright  sunshine.  M.  nuda  is  2  to 
4  ft.  high,  with  flowers  resembling  the  last. 
M.  oligospenna  is  a  perennial,  i  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  3  in.  across, 
opening  in  sunshine.  M.  omata  is  a 
biennial,  2  to  4  ft.  in  height,  with  creamy- 
white  fragrant  flowers  2^  to  4  in.  across. 
It  belongs  to  the  vespertine  section,  that 
is,  to  those  in  which  the  flowers  expand 
towards  evening.    Syn,^  Barton ia. 

MSSYASrSkEB{Buck^an).—M,  tH- 
foliata  is  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  native  of 
Britain,  found  in  shallow  streams  or  pools, 
in  very  wet  marshy  ground,  and  in  bogs;  its 
strong  creeping,  rooting  stems  often  float- 
ing in  deeper  water.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  stout  stalks,  which  vary  in  length 
with  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  are  beauti- 
fully fringed  and  suffused  with  pink.  M. 
trifoliata  is  easy  to  establish  by  introducing 
pieces  of  stems,  and  securing  them  till,  by 
the  emission  of  roots,  they  have  secured 
themselves.  In  some  moist  soils  it  thrives 
in  the  ordinary  border. 


MENZIESIA.— Dwarf  shrubs,  resemb- 
ling Heaths,  and,  like  them,  admirably 
suited  for  large  rock-gardens  or  wherever 
there  is  a  moist  peat  soil.  They  are  all  of 
neat  growth,  and  bear  pretty  flowers. 

M.  COBTUloa  is  a  tiny  alpine  shrub, 
native  of  Scotch  mountains  and  of  northern 
European  mountains.  A  pretty  bush  for 
the  rock-garden  or  for  choice  beds  of 
dwarf  plants,  4  to  6  in.  high,  with  pinkish- 
lilac  flowers,  flowering  rather  late  in 
summer  and  in  autumn.    Europe. 

M.  empetriformis.— A  dwarf  Heath- 
like bush,  seldom  more  than  6  in.  high,, 
with  clusters  of  rosy-purple  bells  in 
summer.  Though  not  common  in  gardens, 
it  is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  for  the 
choice  rock-garden,  and  thrives  in  exposed 
positions  in  moist  sandy  peat  soil,  and 
should  be  associated  with  the  dwarfest 
rock  plants.  N..\merica.  ^j'//.,  Bryanthus. 

M.  ferroginea  is  a  rarer  kind  with  pale 
brown  flowers.  For  the  beautiful  Irish 
Heath  and  its  forms  often  included  in  this 
genus,  see  Erica. 

WSSLiaS^p'ESilL.- Af.  bulbocodium  is 
very  much  like  Bulbocodium  vemum,  but 
flowers  in  autumn,  having  large  handsome 
blooms  of  a  pale  pinkish-lilac.  Suitable 
for  the  rock-garden  and  the  bulb-garden 
till  plentiful  enough  for  borders.  In- 
creased by  separation  of  the  new  bulbs 
and  b\'  seed.     S.  Europe. 

MEBT£N8IA.-Beautiful  Borageworts, 
often  known  as  Pulmonaria.  There  is 
something  about  them  beautiful  in  form 
of  foliage  and  stem,  and  in  the  graceful 
wa\'  in  which  they  rise  in  panicles  of  blue. 

M.  alpina  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  kind, 
and  should  only  be  associated  with  the 
choicest  alpine  plants.  The  leaves  are 
bluish-green  ;  the  stem  6  to  10  in,  high, 
bearing  in  early  summer  one  to  three 
drooping  terminal  clusters  of  light  blue 
flowers. 

M.  dahnrica,  although  very  slender  and 
liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds,  is 
hardy.  It  is  6  to  12  in.  high,  has  erect 
branching  stems,  and  bears  in  June 
panicles  of  handsome  drooping  azure- 
blue  flowers.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  suited 
for  the  rock-garden  or  borders,  and  should 
be  planted  in  a  sheltered  nook  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  and  loam.  Division  or  seed 
Syn.^  Pulmonaria  dahurica. 

M.  maritima  (Oyster  /*/««/).— Though 
one  of  our  British  sea-coast  plants,  I  find 
that  it  is  very  little  known  in  gardens,  and 
though  a  seaside  plant  and  usually  found 
growing  in  sea  sand,  it  is  amenable  to 
garden  culture.  Given  a  light  sandy  soif 
of  good  depth,  and  a  sunny  position 
where  its  long  and  succulent  flower-stems 
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may  spread  themselves  out,carrying  a  long 
succession  of  turquoise- blue  flowers,  it  is 
a  plant  that  we  may  expect  to  see  year 
after  year.  It  is  a  coveted  morsel  of  slugs, 
and  is  best  on  an  open  part  of  the  rock- 
garden. 

IL  oblongifolia  is  another  dwarf 
species.  The  stems  are  6  to  9  in.  high, 
and  they  bear  handsome  clustered  heads 
of  brilliant  blue  flowers,  and  deep  green 
fleshy  leaves. 

H.  Bibiiica,  a  plant  of  much  beauty 
of  colour  and  grace  of  habit,  grows  and 
flowers  for  a  long  period  in  ordinary 
soil.  The  small  bell -shaped  flowers 
are  borne  in  loose  drooping  clusters, 
gracefully  terminating  in  arching  stems. 
1'he  colour  varies  from  a  delicate  pale 
purple-blue  to  a  rosy-pink  in  the  young 
flowers.  A  hardy  perennial  growing  best 
in  a  peaty  bog.     Division. 

U.  virginlca  {.Virginian  Cowslip).— 
The  handsomest,  beanng  in  early  spring 
drooping  clusters  of  lovely  purple -blue 


Mulciuia  virjinicn  (VirsinUn  Cowilip). 

blossoms  on  stems  1  to  li  ft.  high, 
the  leaves  large  and  of  bluish-grey.  In 
many  gardens  it  never  makes  the  slightest 
progress  ;  but  a  sheltered,  moist,  peaty 
nook  is  the  best  place  for  it.  The  finest 
specimens  are  grown  in  moist,  sandy  peat 
or  rich  free  soil,  with  shelter  near.  It  is  a 
charming  old  garden  plant,  and  one  which 
unfortunately  has  never  become  common  ; 
in  the  southern  country  it  is  grown  too 

lisSiEiSSB,YAJXrSSiSJJVL.(FigMari- 
gold). — Dwarf  or  trailing  succulent  plants, 

of  which  there  are  several  grown  in  the  open 
air,  though  none  are  hardy.  The  Common 
Ice  Plant  (M.  crystallinum)  is  grown  for 


garnishing  in  most  large  gardens  and  is 
also  used  as  a  pot-plant ;  but  it  is  most 
effective  when  planted  out  in  the  rock- 
garden  or  on  an  old  wall.  In  a  sunny 
situation,  however,  it  will  grow  in  any 
good  soil.  It  will  growfrom  3  to  4  ft  in  a 
season,  and  on  warm  days  has  a  refresh- 
ing look.  Its  flowers,  unimportant  com- 
pared with  the  stems  and  foliage,  are 
bespangled  with  crystal.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  March,  and  the  seedhngs 
planted  out  6  to  8  in.  apart.  There  are 
two  varieties  —  one  red  and  the  other 
white.  M.  cordifolium  is  a  perennial,  the 
variegated  form  of  which  is  used  in  carpet- 
gardening.  M.  Pomefidianum  is  a  strong 
species  with  broad  foliage  and  lat^e 
purple  and  rose  flowers.  It  is  not  so  com- 
mon asthe  last,  but  it  deserves  a  place  on  a 
south  border.  M.  tricolor  is  the  most  showy 
of  the  annual  Mesembryanthemums.  It  is 
a  neat  plant  with  cylindrical  foliage,  grow- 
ing in  neat  tufts  4  to  6  in.  in  height  ;  its 
abundant  flowers,  of  purple  rose  or  while, 
afford  good  contrast.  It  should  be  sown 
in  sandy  soil  in  the  open  garden  about  the 
end  of  April ;  it  disbkes  transplantation, 
and  lasts  longer  in  the  ground  than  in  a 
pot.  Those  who  possess  a  collection  uf 
Ice  Plants  in  pots  should  turn  the  whole 
out  on  banks  or  the  rock-garden  and 
leavC'thcm  there,  taking  cuttings  off  Ihein 
yearly.  Out-of-doors  they  attain  beauty 
never  seen  in  pots.  Their  foliage  is  singu- 
lar and  diversified,  and  the  brillianC  lustre 
of  their  flowers — white,  orange,  rose, 
pink,  crimson — is  uneoualled.  They  are 
children  of  the  sun,  and  a  rock-garden  de- 
voted to  a  collection  in  an  open  sunny 
spot  is  worth  seeing.  A  soil  consisting 
of  little  besides  sand  and  gravel  suits 
them  perfectly. 

MfiflPILUS  {Medlar).— M.  germanica 
is  a  beautiful  small  tree  or  bush  with  large 
and  handsome  flowers,  and  a  wide-spread- 
ing head  and  is  beautiful  in  early  summer 
when  studded  with  great  white  flowers 
among  its  large  pale  green  leaves.  The 
only  other  species  in  gardens  is  M.  grandi- 
flora,  also  called  M.  Smithl  It  is  a  per- 
fect lawn  tree,  as  its  great  rounded  head 
droops  gracefully.  It  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  is  then  beautiful,  with 
its  numerous  white  flowers.  In  some 
nurseries  (especially  on  the  Continent)  it 
is  called  Cratregus  lobata. 

HEUM  {Spignel).~M.  atkamanticum 
is  a  graceful  fine-leaved  perennial,  dw'arf 
in  habit,  6  to  ii  in.  high,  free  in  ordinary 
soils,  and  hardy.  In  dry  seasons  it  might 
wither  too  soon  for  association  with 
autumn -flowering  plants,  but  it  is  pretty 
for  the  rock-garden,  borders,  or  for  mixed 
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arrangements   of   any  sort.     A    British 


AUZIA  (MicAaux's  Bclifio 
—M.  campanuloidti  is  a  remarkable  plant 
of  the  Bell-flower  family,  3  to  8  ft.  high, 
the  flowers  white  tinged  with  purple,  and 
arranged  in  a  pyramidal  candelat>ra-like 
head.     Sometimes  it  flowers  in  the  third 


and  is  used  for  covering  trellise.i.     N. 
America.     Composila;, 

MILIOM  (^MilUt  Grass).  —  Grasses, 
some  of  them  graceful.  Our  native  M. 
elTusum  is  worth  cultivating  for  its 
feathery  plumes.  It  is  suitable  far  asso- 
ciating with  flowers  in  summer,  and  grows 
in  any  soil,  preferring  moist  places.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  Itinds  worth  grow- 

JlHiLA. — The  bulbous  plants  formerly 
known  under  this  name  are  now  described 
under  the  name  of  Brodiiea.  The  only 
true  Milla  is  said  to  be  M.  biflora,  a 
beautiful  plant  with  large  snow-white 
blossoms  deliciously  scented.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  cultivate,  but  it  is  well  worth 


treated  as  a  hardy  one.  Seedlings  should 
be  raised  annually,  so  as  to  always  have 
good  flowering  plants.  It  flourishes  best 
in  a  deep  loam.  Its  stately  form  and  tall 
stature  are  effective  in  the  mixed  border 
or  in  a  nook  in  abed  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
Warm  sheltered  borders  and  borders  on 
the  south  side  of  walls  suit  it  best. 
Levant. 

MICHELIA.— Very  interesting  trees 
and  shrubsof  the  Magnolia  order  ;  mostly 
from  Asia  and  China.  Little  known  in 
our  gardens  as  yet,  excepting  one  kind 
which  is  grown  in  conservatories.  They 
are  only  likely  to  succeed  in  the  southern 
most  favouretl  parts  of  the  country. 

HICBOLEPIA,— ^.  antkrisiifolia  is 
an  elegant  Fern,  6  to  iz  in.  high,  hardy, 
deciduous, charming  in  spring andsummer, 
and  of  easy  culture.  It  thrives  in  the  open 
as  well  as  in  the  shade,  and  may  be  used 
with  good  eflect  as  an  edging  to  a  shel- 
tered border. 

MICBOMEBIA  {Pipper  Nettle).— 
Dwarf  plants  of  the  sage  family,  with 
strong  odours,  chiefly  from  S.  Europe,  W. 
.\%\A  and  America  ;  as  yet  little  known  in 
gardens  and  mostly  fitted  for  the  rock- 
garden  or  dry  banks.  The  cuhivated 
kinds  are  croatica,  graca,  Juliana,  Piper- 

'  mkjLXT^' {German  Ivy).~M.  scan- 
dens  is  a  slender  twining  perennial,  with 
Ivy-like  foliage  and  small  flesh-coloured 
flowers.     It  is  hardy  in  light  warm  soils 


in  the  open  border. 

MIMULUS      {Monkey.fl<ywer).  -  The 
cultivated    species    are    valuable    showy 
border  flowers,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  California.     They  love  moisture, 
and  are  suitable  for  damp  places,  such  as 
bogs,  moist  borders,  ,and  the  margins  of 
streams  and  artificial 'water.    The  old  M. 
cardinalis  is  showy  when    well    grown, 
and    is  deserving   of   a    place.     There 
are  several  varieties  of  iL    The  common 
Musk  (M.  moschatus)  is  hardy  and  en- 
during, and  is  worth  a  corner  in  wet  soil. 
M.   luteus    and  its  varieties,  variegaius, 
I  cupreus,  Tilingi,  guttatus,  and  others,  are 
I   typical   of    the    beautiful   hybrids   which 
i  are  now  in  gardens,  and  which  combine 
•.  the   dwarf  habit  and  hardiness  of   M. 
[  cupreus  with  the  large  flowers,  richly  spot- 
I   (eaandblo[ched,of theotheiparent.lheold 
I    M.  variegatus.    These  hybrids,  which  are 
known  as  M.  maculosus,  bear  exposure  to 
.   the  sun  better  than  the  parents.     There 
is  also  a  strain  with  Hose-in-hose  flowers, 
sometimes   called   double.    These    sorts 
should  be  grown,  and  a  packet  of  seeds 
I  affords  a  wonderful  variety.    The  seeds 
of  the  Mimulus  should  be  merely  sprinkled 
I  on  the  soil ;  if  covered  by  it  they  may 
I   vegetate  less  quickly  and  abundantly.     A 
little  damp  moss  may,  however,  be  laid 
I   over  the  surface,  but  should  be  removed 
I  as  soon  as  the   seeds  have  germinated. 
I  Very  few  of  the  wild  kinds  are  satisfac- 
I  tory  in  gardens  where  a  high  standard  of 
beauty  is  sought. 

HINA. — Fast-growing  climbers' from 
Mexico,  allied  to  Convolvulus,  and,  while 
perennials  in  their  own  country,  mostly 
grown  as  tender  annuals  with  us.  Alimt 
lobata,  the  besl-known  kind,  is  freely  used 
for  summer  gardening,  its  three-lobed 
leaves  of  deep  green  being  handsome 
upon  arches  or  trellis.     Sprays  of  tubular 
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flowers  spring  upon  the  upper  leaf-axils, 
,de<.'p  crimson  in  bud  fading  to  pale  yellon' 
as  lliey  open,  giving  a  pa rli- coloured 
effect.  It  is  easily  ^jrown,  flowers  freely 
until  frost,  and  continues  until  winter  if 
taken  under  jjiass.  M.  cordcila  conies  verj- 
near  the  older  kind,  save  that  its  leaves 
are  rounded  and  taperin);  tike  those  of  a 
Convolvulus,  and  the  flowers  have  traces 
of  a  magenta- purple.  Both  kinds  are 
raised  from  seeils  sown  in  heat'  early  in 
the  year,  and  the  tips  of  old  plants 
rooted  under  glass  come  into  flower  earlier 
than  seedlings. 

MIEABILIS(jr<irrW<y"/'f^«).— Hand- 
some herbaceous  plants,  the  most  familiar 
of  which  is  M.  Jalapa,a  dense,  round  bush 
covered  with  flowers,  nearly  3  ft.  high,  the 
flowers  about  1  in,  across,  white,  rose,  lilac, 
yellow,  -crimson  (of  various  shades),  and 
purple— striped,  mottled,  and  selfs.     The 
plants    may    be    treated    as    half-hardy 
annuals,  raised    from  seed    in  a    warm 
frame,  potted  on, and  planted  out  in  May. 
They  are,  however,  perennial,  and  when 
the  leaves  are  killed  by  frost  the  tapering 
black  root  must  be  lifted  and  stored  in 
sand    during    the    winter.      The    plants 
should  be  started  in  pots  in  spring  and 
planted  out  as  before  ;  but  after  the  second 
year    the    roots    become    unwieldy,   and   , 
should   be    discarded.      They    require   a 
warm  soil  and  all  the  sunshine  of  our 
climate.      The   seeds   ripen   rapidly   and   i 
readily;  each  flower  produces  one  seed 
only,  and  as  the  seeds  are  large  they  can  { 
be  gathered  from  the  ground  beneath  the  1 
plants..   M.  multiflora  is  somewhat  similar  I 
to  M.  Jalapa,  but  dwarfer,  and  the  bright 
crimson-purpleflowers are  inlai^e clusters,  i 
expanding  m  bright  sunshine.     It  is  a  ' 
hardy  perennial  in  light  warm  soils,  and  1 
is   a  good   border  plant.     M.    longiflora,   I 
having  long  tubular  flowers  with  carmine  < 
centres,  is  capital  for  the  foot  of  a  warm 
south  wall.     Mexico. 

MITCHELLA  {DeerBerry).—M.  rep^ns 
is  a  neat,  trailing,  small  evergreen  herb,  2 
or3in.  high,  with  white  flowers  in  summer, 
succeeded  by  small  bright  red  berries.  \ 
It  thrives  in  shady  spots  on  the  rock- 
garden  or  the  hardy  fernery,  in  sandy  peat.  ■ 
Division.     N.  America. 

Ha:i'S.kXlh{Mitre-flowtr).-M.coccinea   , 
isabrightcharming  little  shrub  from  Chili,   | 
hardy    in    mild    districts,  but   generally  , 
requiring  winter  protection.     It  is  a  sthall  , 
evergreen     shrub,     bearing    in    sumiher 
numerous  urn-shaped  flowers  about  i^'in.  | 
long  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  thrivfng  < 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  loafh, 
in  a  moist  sheltered  spot  with  perfect 
drainage. 


MOLOPOSPEBMUM.-/)/.  deuterium 
is  a  hardy  perennial,  5  ft.  or  more  high, 
with  large  handsome  leaves  which  form 
a  dense  bush.     It  thrives  in  good  garden 


Molopwpvrmulti  cicniuriuin- 

soil  and  is  useful  for  grouping  with  fine 
leaved  plants.     Division  and  seed.     Car- 

MOLUCCELUL-^/  MvV  is  a  singu- 
lar plant  of  the  Dead  Nettle  family.  It  is  by 
no  means  showy  and  itsonly  recommenda- 
tion for  the  garden  is  the  singular  form 
of  its  calyces,  which  are  bell-shaped  and 
densely  arranged  on  erect  stems  about 
I  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a  hne  subject  for 
skeletonising,  and  the  stems,  bracts,  and 
calyces  may  be  skeletonised  intact.  For 
this  purpose  they  should  not  be  cut  before 
autumn,  when  the  plant  is  fully  matured. 
Should  be  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual. 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

MONABDA  {H/^e  Balm).  —  Border 
perennials  of  the  simplest  culture,  thriving 
and  flowering  in  any  soil ;  and  admirably 
suited  for  borders,  and  for  naturalisation 
in  open  woods  and  shrubberies.  Thi; 
red  kind  scattered  through  American 
woods  in  autumn  is  very  handsome,  .'if. 
fislulosii  (Wild  Bergamot)  is  a  robust 
perennial,  2  to  4  (t  high,  the  flowers 
variable  ;  the  usual  colour  pale  red,  and 
every  gradation  almost  to  white  may  be 
found  in  it    M.  didyma  (Oswego  Tea)  is 


MONTAGN/EA. 
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robust,  about  3  ft.  high,  the  deep  red 
flowers,  borne  in  hfead-like  whorls,  con- 
tinuing a  long  time  in  summer.  J/.  Kiil- 
miana  is  a  showy  plant,  often  4  ft.  high, 
the  deep  crimson  flowers  in  dense  whorls. 
To  see  the  true  eflfect  of  this  fine  plant  it 
must  be  planted  in  liberal  numbers. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  poor  in  effect  and 
should  be  avoided.  In  M.  purpurea  the 
deep  purplish-crimson  flowers  are  smaller. 
All  are  natives  of  N.  America,  and  may  be 
increased  by  division  in  spring  or  by  seed. 

MONTAGNJEA  HEBACLEIFOLIA 
{Polymnia  grandis). — A  handsome,  half- 
hardy  shrub  with  large,  much  divided, 
and  elegantly-lobed  leaves,  about  3  ft. 
long,  presenting  luxuriant  masses  of  foli- 
age. The  stem  and  leaf-stalks  are  spotted 
with  white,'  and  the  leaves  when  young 
are  covered  with  a  soft  white  down.  Like 
most  large  soft-growing  things  in  this 
way,  it  is  best  planted  out  in  a  young 
state,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fresh  and  unstinted 
growth.  Easily  multiplied  from  cuttings, 
which  plants  freely  produce  if  placed  in 
heat  in  January,  but  it  is  only  useful 
where  sub-tropical  plants  are  put  out  for 
the  fine  months  in  sheltered  dells. 

Montbretia.     See  Tritonia. 

MOBINA  ( Whorl- flower).— M,  lonp- 
folia  is  a  handsome  and  singular  perennial, 
with  large  spiny  leaves,  resembling  those 
of  certain  Thistles,  and  with  long  spikes  of 
whorled  flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  high.  It  grows 
well  in  ordinary  well-drained  soil,  but  pre- 
fers soil  which  is  mellow,  deep,  and  moist ; 
and  it  is  easily  multiplied  by  sowing  the 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe  m  light  sandy  soil. 
It  is  excellent  for  the  mixed  border,  and 
for  grouping  with  medium-sized  perennials 
that  have  fine  foliage.  M.  Wallichiana  is 
probably  the  same,  or  a  slight  variety, 
and  there  are  other  kinds,  the  one  named 
being  of  proved  value  and  hardiness. 
Nepaul.    Seed. 

MOBISIA. — M.  hypogcea  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  re-introductions  of  recent 
years  among  alpine  flowers.  It  was  first 
introduced  by  a  Mrs.  Palliser,  from  the 
Valentino  Botanic  Garden,  Turin,  from 
seeds  presented  to  her  by  Professor  Moris, 
who  found  the  plant  on  the  mountains  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  whose  honour  it  is  named. 
The  flowers,  as  large  as  a  shilling  and 
of  a  bright  yellow,  are  on  short  stalks 
rising  very  little  above  the  tufted  foliage, 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  the  dark  glossy  foliage 
is  effective.  It  seems  to  do  best  in  a  light 
gritty  soil,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
directly  it  is  ripe. — D.  K. 

MOBUS(iVtf/^^rrj/).-— Usuallymedium- 
sizcd  trees  of  the    temperate  and   sub- 


tropical countries,  of  which  the  best  kind 
for  our  country  is  the  Black  Mulberry  {M. 
nigra\  a  distinct  tree  of  great  value  and 
beauty  giving  showers  of  fruit  in  hot 
days,  and  havmg  the  charm  of  association 
with  old  gardens  in  southern  and  western 
countries  where  it  was  often  grown.  The 
Mulberry  often  attains  great  age,  and 
when  old  gives  deep  shade,  thriving 
best  always  in  sheltered  gardens  in  deep 
soils.  It  is  hardy,  coming  late  in  leaf, 
and  the  leaves  fall  with  the  first  touch 
of  the  frost.  It  grows  better  in  the  warm 
southern  counties  than  in  the  cooler  North, 
where  the  shelter  of  walls  is  needed  if  we 
wish  for  the  fruit.  The  Mulberry  is  often  a 
beautiful  lawn  tree  though  it  may  well  take 
its  place  in  the  orchard  or  enclosed  fruit 
garden,  always,  if  possible,  giving  it  a  free, 
deep  and  rather  moist  soil.  It  is  one  of 
those  trees  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
times,  much  longer  than  we  have  any 
idea  of,  and  therefore  spread  all  through 
the  East,  so  that  there  is  little  certainty  as 
to  its  native  country — probably  Persia  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  increase  from 
cuttings  or  even  pieces  of  branches,  and 
by  layers,  but  not  by  any  means  common 
to  find  good  stocks  of  the  trees  in 
nurseries,  owing  partly  to  the  slight 
demand,  as  in  gardening  waves  of  fashion 
often  call  attention  for  long  periods  to 
things  of  little  value,  and  people  cease 
to  plant  the  good  ones.  A  very  much 
more  cultivated  species  in  Europe  and 
other  countries  is  the  White  Mulberry 
{M.  alba)  and  its  varieties,  but  as  our 
country  is  too  cold  for  silk  cultivation 
this  is  of  slight  importance  with  us, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
species,  the  one  exception  being,  perhaps, 
the  American  Red  Mulberry  {M.  rubra), 
a  native  of  the  ixorthern  United  States, 
and  this  might  find  a  place  in  tree 
collections. 

MIJHLENBECKIA.— These  graceful 
free-growing  evergreen  trailers  are  useful 
as  coverings  for  trellis-work  or  rocks  or 
stumps.  The  kinds  in  cultivation  are 
natives  of  New  Zealand  ;  the  best  known 
M.  complexa,  a  very  rapid  grower,  with 
long  wiry  and  entangled  branches,  and 
small  leaves.  The  white  waxy  flowers 
are  rather  inconspicuous.  M.  adpressa  is 
larger  and  has  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
lon^  racemes  of  whitish  flowers.  M. 
vana  is  a  small  kind,  with  fiddle-shaped 
leaves,  and  is  very  distinct  from  either  of 
the  above.  In  severe  winters^  it  is  advis- 
able to  give  a  little  protection  like  dried 
Fern,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  ordinary 
seasons.    Cuttings.  ' 
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UULaEDIUH  {Blue  Thistle).  —  M. 
Plumieri  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
it  is  4  or  5  ft.  high,  but  in  our  borders  and 
in  deep  strong  soils  il  is  frequently  as  much 
as  8  or  9  ft.  high.  Its  foliage  is  beauti- 
fully varied  in  outline,  and  it  should  be 
planted  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  wild 
garden,  and  left  to  itself,  as  nothing  seems 
to  interfere  with  its  rapid  growth.  As  an 
isolated  plant  on  Grass  its  remark- 
able fotiage  at  once  arrests  obsen'ation, 
while  its  blue  flowers  are  pretty.  M. 
alpinum  is  a  smaller  plant.  Seed  or 
division.  Syn.,  Lacluca.  Socne  of  the 
kinds  are  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  once 
planted  in  good  ([arden  soil,  and  the  place 
for  them  is  the  wild  garden  or  shrubbery. 


over  the  roots.  In  February  the  roots 
are  examined,  planted  in  trenches,  and 
subjected  to  an  increased  temperature, 
when  new  roots  soon  form  and  begin  10 
grow  afresh.  In  June,  after  being 
gradually  hardened,  the  leaves  are  tied 
up,  the  plants  are  lifted  with  as  good 
balls  as  possible,  and  placed  in  their 
summer  quarters.  M,  Ensete  is  the  kind 
generally  used  in  the  open  air,  and  in  form 
IS  one  of  the  noblest  plants.  Any  one 
with  a  warm  house  may  grow  it,  and  when 
planted  out  in  June,  in  deep,  wann,  rich 
soil,  and  a  sheltered  position,  it  will  grow 
well  during  summer  ;  such,  at  least,  is 
our  experience  in  London  and  the  home 
counties,  but    such  tender  pUnts  must 


UUBA.  (banana).— These  fine  tropical 

plants  areseeninour  parks  during  summer, 
but  less  frequently  in  private  gardens.   In 
the  London  Parks,  Musas,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  are  often    plunged    in   the 
ground  in  their  pois  during  the  summer,  , 
but    the    larger   ones    are    planted   out. 
When  they  are  lifted  in  autumn,  those  in   | 
pots  are  stored   in  houses,  but  the  larger   ' 
ones  are  lifted  with   small  balls  of  earth   ! 
and   placed  on  shelves  in  houses  with  a 
temperatureofnollessthan45''.   Herethey   1 
are  laid  on  their  sides,  their  leaves  being  | 
kept  close  together,  and  remain  through- 
out the  winter,  with  only  a  mat  thrown   1 


ever  have  a  limited  use  ta  our  country. 
M.  Basjoo,  a  gracefiil  Japanese  species 
that  has  some  pretensions  to  nardi- 
ness,  has  been  tned  as  a  plant  for  the 
open,  but  it  is  not  hardy  enough  for  our 
winters  except  in  Cornwall,  where  I  have 
seen  ilvery  fine  in  the  open  air  at  Caerhays. 
MnSOABI  {Grape  /fyacintk).^?Ktty 
bulbs  of  the  Lily  family,  all  of  the  easiest 
culture  and  flowering  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  Their  proper  position  is  either 
the  front  row  of  the  choice  border  or  the 
rock-garden,  but  they  may  be  advantage- 
ously  grown  as  window-plants  in  pots  or 
boxes.     In  all  cases  they  thrive  best  in 
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rich,  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  are  easily 
mulliplica  by  separating:  the  bulbs  every 
third  or  fourth  year.  There  are  many 
names,  but  few  really  distinct  kinds. 

M.  armeniacnm  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  its  flower- 
ing when  most  other  kinds  have  finished 
doing  so.  Itsf)ower-stems  are  8  in.  high, 
and  are  terminated  by  dense  racemes  3 
to  4  in.  long,  of  bright  dark  blue  flowers, 
with  small  whitish  teeth.  The  foliage  is 
much  the  same  as  the  ordinary  M.  race- 
mosum.  Another  beautiful  kind  is  M. 
Szovitiianum,  which  comes  into  bloom 
early  and  continues  in  blossom  till  the 
latest  kinds  have  done  flowering.  The 
blooms  are  a  clear  blue,  the  teeth  of  the 
corolla  white  ;  the  spike  oval  and  larger 
than  in  other  species. 

M.  bobryoidea  is  a  favourite  bulb,  with 
little  white  teeth  on  blue  globose  clusters, 
about  g  in.  high,  and  suitable  for  the  fronts 
of  borders.  The  varielies  pallidum  and 
album  are  distinct  and  beautiful  ;  and 
pallidum  has  pale  sky-blue  clusters.  M. 
Heldreichi  resembles  M.  botryoides,  but 
is  larger,  and  has  a  longer  spike  of  flowers. 
It  also  flowers  later. 

U.  comoatun  mmutroanm  (Feather 
Hyacinth)  is  distinct  from  any  of  the  fore- 
going—I  ft.  or  more  in  height  ;  its  beauti- 
ful mauve  flowers,  cut  into  clusters  of 
wavy  tilaments,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
purple  feathers.  M.  moschatum  has 
clusters  of  dull  yellow  flowers,  incon- 
spicuous, but  its  delicious  fragrance  amply 
atones  for  this.  Annther  sweet-smelling 
Muscari  is  M.  luteum,  with  flowers  fading 
by  degrees  from  a  dull  purplish  hue  to  a 
clear  yellow. 

H.  mcamosiim  is  a  familiar  old  kind, 
with  dark  purple  clusters  and  a  strong 
smell  of  Plums,  its  long  and  weak  leaves 
almost  prostrate,  while  in  M.  botryoides 
and  its  varieties  the  leaves  stand  erect. 
It  will  hold  its  own  anywhere,  and  will 
wander  all  over  the  mixed  border,  grow- 
ing like  a  weed,  and  in  any  soil.  It  has 
near  relatives  in  M.  commutatum  (with 
blue  flowers,  darkening  by  degrees  into 
purple)  and  M.  neglectum — also  a  hand- 
some kind.  There  are  several  other 
varieties  mentioned  in  catalogues,  but  the 
best  are  those  mentioned  above.  Though 
coming  chiefly  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
they  are  all  hardy,  and  grow  in  any  posi- 
tion inordinary  garden  soil. 

MDTI8IA.— Very  curious  and  distinct 
half,  shrubby  climbers  from  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Brazil,  and  characterised 
by  a  climbing  habit  and  tendril-pointed 
leaves.  Other  kinds  are  natives  of 
the    Chilian    Andes,    and    have    simple 


leaves,  rigid  in  texture,  whilst  the  habit 
is,  as  a  rule,  bushy  and  not  climbing. 
Almost  every  one  of  about  forty  species  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
flower-heads.  Plants  which  possess  such 
qualities  as  these  ought,  one  would  think, 
10  be  well  represented  in  English  gardens. 
They  are  found  at  elevations  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  their  being  grown  out-of- 


doors  in  England,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  the  country,  and  yet  the 
Mutisias  are  scarcely  known  m  our 
gardens.  Some  few  cultivators  have  been 
successful  with  M.  decurrens  ;  once  or 
twice  M.  ilicifolia  has  been  grown  and 
flowered  very  well.  M.  Clematis  is  the 
least  delicate  of  the  garden  Mutisias. 

H.  Ilicifolia  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where 
it  grows  over  bushes.  The  plant  has  thin 
wiry  stems,  and  every  part  is  covered  with 
a  cobweb-like  tomenlum.  The  leaves  are 
about  1  in.  long,  the  margins  spiny- 
toothed,  the  texture  leathery,  and  the  mid- 
rib extending  beyond  the  blade,  branching 
and  fanning  a  strong  twining  tendril.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  3  in.  across,  with  from 
eight  to  twelve  ray  florets  coloured  pale 
pink,  or  sometimes  white  with  pink  tips  ; 
the  disc  is  lemon-yellow.  It  is  a  distinct, 
interesting,  and  beautiful  plant. 

M.  decnrreng.— Of  this,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  three  garden  Mutisias,  a  fine 
plate  will  be  found  in  The  Garden  for 
1883,  p.  553.  Mr.  Coleman  has  grown  it 
well  amongst  Rhododendrons  at  Eastnor 
Castle  ;  Mr.  Gumbleton,  Mr.  Hooke,  Mr. 
Ellacombe,  and  Kew  have  also  had  it  in 
good  condition.  Most  cultivators  kill  this 
species  by  planting  it  in  a  hot,  sunny, 
dry  position,  where  it  gets  baked,  and  soon 
becomes  sickly- looking,  even  if  it  lives. 
Y   Y   2 
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li  wants  a  moist,  cool  soil,  a  sunny,  airy 
position,  and  a  few  slender  Pea  sticks  to 
clamber  upon.  The  stems  when  mature 
are  wiry,  the  leaves  strap-shaped,  niih  the 
blade  extending  a  long  distance  down  the 
stem,  forming  very  conspicuous  wings. 
The  midrib  is  prolonged  into  a  stout  wiry 
tendril,  which  holds  on  lirmly  to  anything 
it  once  clasps.  The  Aower-heads  are  ter- 
minal, 4j  m.  across,  with  fourteen  ray- 
florets,  each  half  an  inch  across,  spread- 
ing, and  then  curving  elegantly  down- 
wards, their  colour  being  brilliant  orange. 
The  disc  is  yellow,  and  the  large  involucre 
is  bluish-green  tinged  with  purple. 

M.  Cfamatia.  ~  The  first  coloured 
picture  of  this  species  ever  published  in 
any  English  work  was  the  plate  in  The 
Garden,  July  27th,  1883.  It  is  a  tall 
herbaceous  climber,  101020  ft.  high,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  terminating  in  branched 
tendrils,  the  leaflets  being  covered  on  the 
under  side  with  a  fine  silky  down.  The 
plant  grows  very  freely,  does  not  die  off 
suddenly  like  the  others,  and  ivhen 
properly  treated  it  flowers  freely.  It  is 
probable  that  this  species  would  thrive 
out-of-doors  in  Devon,  South  Wales,  and 
South  Ireland.  It  f;rowsas  fast  asCob<ea 
scandens,  and  is  said  to  be  propagated  in 
the  same  way,  vii.  by  means  of  cuttings  of 
the  young  growth.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  New  Grenada,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  at 
elevations  of  from  6.000  to  1 1,000  ft.— W. 

lAXfyiXyniiVSlLiAntarctUForget-me. 
Nol').-M.  nobile\s  a  lo\'ely  herbaceous  plant 
about  which  very  little  isknown.  Initsnative 
isle  it  is  a  seaside  plant,  in  damp  sand.  -It 
is  said  not  to  be  difficult  to  grow,  but  to  be 
naturally  short-lived.  It  has  a  Chick  root- 
stock,  from  which  arise  the  large  heart- 
shaped,  shining  green  leaves,  the  stalks  of 
which  are  grooved,  and  from  6  to  9  in. 
long  ;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  an  erect 
stem  which  springs  from  the  apex  of  the 
prostrate  stem  and  rises  to  (he  height  of 
I  or  ij  ft. ;  it  is  leafy  all  the  way  up,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  loose  corymb  of  flowers 
in  colour  exactly  like  Forget-ine-Not,  but 
the  shade  of  blue  varies.  After  flowering, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and 
light  position  in  a  frame,  and  be  liberally 
watered  in  dry  weather.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Chatham  Islands,  a  small  group  in  the 
Pacific,  lying  400  miles  east  of  New  Zea- 
land. It  was  flowered  in  several  gardens 
of  recent  years — by  Mr.  Watson,  of  St, 
Albans  ;  the  late  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull  ; 
and  very  finely  by  Mrs.  Rogers  in  Corn- 
wall in  the  open  air. 

MTOBOTI8(For^^/-;«i7.A'i?/).— Beauti. 
ful  perennialand  biennial  marsh  and  alpine 
plants,  children  of  the  mountain  and  marsh 


land  from  many  parts  of  Europe  and  our 
own  land,  and  of  high  value  and  charming 
in  all  ways  for  gardens. 

H.  alpOBtris  [Alpine  Forget-me-Not),  a 
compact  plant,  a  cushion  of  the  loi'eliesi 
blue  flowers,  thriving  on  the  rock-garden, 
in  moist  gritty  soil.  It  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  half-buried  pieces  of  sand- 


Stone.  There  are  various  forms,  some 
very  dwarf,  with  while  and  rose  flowers. 
Princess  Maud  is  a  robust  variety  with 
rich  deep  blue  flowers. 

M.  asorica  {Azorean  For^ct-me-Nol) 
is  a  beautiful  somewhat  tender  kind,  with 
dark  blue  blooms,  6  to  10  in.  high,  and, 
coming  from  the  extreme  western  Azores, 
will  not  survive  except  in  warm  comers 
of  the  rock-garden.  It  g:rows  freely  in 
light  soil,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed 
or  cuttings.  The  var.  Imp^ratrice  Eliza- 
beth is  a  form  or  hybrid  from  it. 

U,  diBEdtiflora  {Early  Forget-ine-Not), 
a  beautiful  and  early  flowering  plant,  6  to 
12  in.  high,  with  lai^e  handsome  flowers 
deep  sky-blue,  continuing  till  midsummer. 
It  is  best  in  broad  masses  in  open  spots 
of  the  rock-garden,  or  wherever  spring 
flowers  are  much  valued, 

M.  palOBtriB,— Although  common  in 
wet  ditches  and  by  streams  and  canals 
throughout  Britain,  M.  palustris  should  be 
grown  in  the  garden  among  shrubs  in  peat 
beds,  or  for  edgings,  or  as  a  caipet  10 
taller  subjects,  in  small  beds  or  bortiers  in 
moist  soil.  There  are  forms  of  this,  one 
with  white  flowers,  another  with  larger 
flowers  than  the  type,  whilst  one  is  called 
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semperflorens,    from  its  long    season  of 
flowering.  ' 

H.  lithospermifolia.— I  ihink  ihishas 
ihe  largest  (lowers   of  any  of  ihe  true  ' 
Forget-me-Nots.    rtowering    freely    at    a 
height  of  8  in.  ;  the  flowers  striking  for 
their  size,  the  leaves  distinct  and  small,   I 
but    otherwise  resembling    those  of  our 
Hrifish  Lithospermuro  purpureocceruleum.   . 
The  plant  is  gay  from  its  abundance  of 
flowers  and  their  large  size.— \V. 

M.  BehBteineri.— Under  this  name  ) 
have  received  one  of  the  prettiest  Forget' 
me-Nots,  an  effective  close -to-the-p-ound 
creeper,  practically  forming  a  dense 
cushion  of  blue  for  several  weeks  in  April 
and  May.  The  plant  thrives  and  spreads 
like  a  moesy  Saxifrage,  but  keeps  flat  lo 
the  ground.  This  will  be  a  charming  sur- 
facing plant,  through  which  the  rarer 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  may  spear  during 
winter  and  early  spring. — W. 

m.  sylvatica  ( Womi Forget-ine-Nol).— 
A  beautiful  woodland  plant  and  of  great 
value  for  the  garden  and  wild  garden.  It 
should  be  abundant  in  a  wild  state  by  wood 
walks,  in  copses.  &c.,  and  sows  itself 
freely  in  half-shady  places.  For  the  . 
garden,  sow  seeds  in  beds  in  August  every 
year.  Ilritain.  Seed.  There  are  a  white,  a 
rose-coloured,  and  a  striped  variety. 

MYBICA(5av^/(;rt/c).— The  Myricas, 
though  not  shoA7  flowering  shrubs,  are 
desirable  on  account  of  their  scented 
foliage.  The  native  Sweet  Gale  or  Dutch 
Myrtle  (M.  Gale)  should  be  wherever 
sweet -smelling  plants  are  cared  for.  ll 
is  a  Ihin  bush,  z  or  3  fl.  high,  having 
fragrant  leaves.  In  a  moist  spot,  such  as 
a  bog,  it  spreads  by .  underground  shoots 
and  makes  a  large  mass.  The  North 
American  species,  M.  cerifera  (Wax 
Myrtle),  M,  pcnnsylvanica,  and  M.  cali- 
fomica,  are  less  common.  The  last  is  a 
good  e\ergreen  of  dense  growth,  with 
fragrant  leaves,  green  through  the  winter. 
It  IS  a  vigorous  pkni,  especially  in  light 
soils,  and  is  hardy,  but  is  little  known 
outside  botanical  collections.  The  Wax 
Myrtle  is  met  with  in  old  gardens,  where 
it  was  {ilanled  for  its  spicy  foliage.  I  find 
pur  native  Sweet  Gale  free  and  vigorous 
in  stiff  soils  where  few  things  grow  well. 
M.  {Compioma)  aspUni/olia  {S-avet  F/m). 
—-k  quaint  little  shrub  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
Fem-like  in  leaf,  the  leaves  long  and  cut 
into  rounded  lobes,  and  aromatic.  It 
spreads  freely  in  sandy  soils,  and  may  be 
increased  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds.  A 
pretty  plant  in  ihe  sandy  wo<)ds  of  many 
other  parts  of  N.  America.  In  gardens 
its  place  is  among  small  shrubs  and  on 
the  margins  of  peat  beds. 


MYBIOABIA  {German  Tamarisk).— 
M.  germanica  is  an  elegant  shrub,  hardly 
differing  from  the  common  Tamarisk  of 
our  sea-coasts,  with  feathery  foliage  and 
manylongplume-likeclustersof  small  pink 
flowers.  It  grows  6  or  8  (^.  high  in  warm 
sandy  soils,  and,  like  the  true  Tamarisk, 
is  a  good  shrub  for  dry  banks  where  few 
shrubs  would  flourish. 

iaYKSBX^{Siveet  Cicely).- M.  odoraia 
is  a  graceful  native  plant,  with  a  peculiar 
but  grateful  odour  and  sweet-tastingstems, 
3  to  3  ft.  high,  with  white  flowers  in  early 


hii  gdonu  (Swttt  CictlyX 

:ompound  umbels.  Suitable 
for  naturalising  near  wood  walks  and  in 
open  shrubberies  in  any  soil,  and  may 
be  used  among  fine-leaved  perennials. 
Division. 

MTRTD8  (,Myrllt).—\ti  southern  and 
coast  counties  the  Myrtle  is  hardy  enough 
to  be  planted  as  a  bush,  for  if  its  shoots 
are  kflled  by  frosts  it  often  recovers 
the  following  season.  But  the  common 
Myrtle  is  most  generally  grou-n  as  a  wall- 
shrub,  and  house  walls  could  not  have  a 
more  beautiful  covering,  especially  if  some 
pretty  Clematis  or  other  graceful  climber 
be  allowed  to  ramble  amongst  the  Myrtle. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  the  common 
Myrtle,  every  one  with  sweet-smelling 
Iea\'es,  and  all  with  white  flowers.  The 
chief  sorts  are  the  Dutch,  Italian,  Roman, 
Rosemarj-  or  Thyme-leaved,  Nutmeg, 
Box-leaved,  and  Andalusian.  Besides 
these    there  are    some  with    variegated 
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leaves,  the  leaves  being  striped  with  gold 
or  silver,  or  spotted  and  blotched.  In 
planting  a  myrtle  against  a  wall,  choice 
should,  if  possible,  be  given  to  a  space 
protected  from  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  which  in  early  spring  are  in- 
jurious lo  the  leaves.  In  old  gardens 
the  Myrtle  is  often  grown  in  tubs  or 
pots  for  placing  on  lawns  or  terraces 
in  summer,  and  is  put  under  protection 
during  winter. 

HAHDINA  {Heavenly  Bimbao).—N. 
domeslica  is  a  distinct  and  graceful  shrub 
with  dark  leathery  leaves,  often  Hushed 
with  red  towards  auiumn.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  whitish,  in  panicles,  the 
berries  about  the  siie  of  peas,  of  a  fine 
red.  In  our  climate,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce these  freely,  but  it  thrives  in 
southern  and  western  gardens,  and  is 
best  grouped  with  American  plants  on 
peaty  or  free  soil,  best  in  half-shade. 

NAKCIBStJS  {Daffodil).  —  Beautiful 
bulbous  flowers  of  mountain  and  alpine 
pastures,  plains,  or  woods,  thriving  ad- 
mirably in  most  parts  of  our  islands  ;  if 
anywhere,  better  in  the  cooler  nonhem 
parts  and  in  Ireland,  though  excellent  in 
cool  soils  in  the  south.  They  are  to  the 
spring  what  Roses,  Irises,  and  Lihes  are 
to  summer,  what  Sunflowers  and  Chrys- 
anthemums are  to  autumn,  and  what 
Hellebores  and  Aconite  are  to  winter. 
No  good  garden  should  be  without  the 
l>est  of  the  lovely  varieties  now  known. 
Narcissi  vary  so  much  in  form,  size, 
colour,  and  in  time  of  flowering,  that  a 
most  attractive  spring  garden  could  be 
made  with  (hem  alone ;  provided  one 
had  suitable  soil,  and  a  background  of 
fresh  turf,  shrubs,  and  trees.  The  best 
of  the  commoner  kinds  should  be  planted 
by  the  thousand,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  this  has  been  done  with  the  best 
results.  On  grassy  banks,  on  turfy 
bosses  near  the  roots  of  lawn-trees,  or  in 
meadows  near  the  house,  iheir  elTecC  is 
delightful.  All  the  best  Narcissi,  and 
practically  all  the  forms  of  the  yellow  and 
the  bicolor  Daffodils,  may  be  planted  in 
June,  July,  or  August,  in  three  ways — in 
the  lawn  or  meadow,  in  the  beds  and 
borders  of  the  garden,  or  in  6  or  8  in. 
pots.  Five  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  a 
pot,  and  covered  over  with  coal-ashes  or 
sand  until  January,  when  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  sunny  frame,  pit,  or  green- 
house, or  even  in  a  sunshiny  window,  and 
a  crop  of  flowers  can  be  secured  earlier 
than  on  the  open  ground.  The  main 
points  in  beginnmg  the  culture  of  Narcissi 
are  to  get  sound  and  healthy  bulbs  as  early 
as  possible  after  June,  and  to  plant  or  pot 


them  at  once  in  good  fibrous,  sandy,  or 
gravelly  loam,  or  in  any  virgin  soiL 
They  like  fresh  deep-tilled  loam,  and 
the  strongest  of  the  bicolor  and  star 
Narcissi  do  not  object  to  soils  rich  in 
manure  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  no  manure  should  be  used  in  its 
raw  or  crude  state,  and  that  wild  species 
and  wild-collected  varieties  suffer  and 
ofien  fail  if  planted  at  once  in  heavily 
manured  soils. 

In  naturalising  the  Daffodil  on  the  Grass, 
the  Poet's  Narcissus,  or  the  Star  Narcissus 


(N.  incomparabilis  in  all  its  forms),  do 
not  begin  as  late  as  November  or 
December  by  planting  the  sweepings  out 
of  the  bulb-stores,  smce  such  bulbs  are 
weak  and  flabby,  and  are  liable  to  rot  in 
the  frozen  ground.  The  time  to  begin 
planting  is  June  and  July,  and  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  refuse  to  plant  in  quantity 
after  August  or  September. 

In  grouping  border  Narcissi  it  will 
usually  be  found  advisable  to  lift  and 
replant  the  clumps  every  three  or  four 
years,  but  if  any  delicate  varieties  do  not 
flower  well,  or  if  they  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness or  of  disease,  they  should  be  hfted 
not  later  than  J  uly,  and,  after  being  cleaned, 
at  once  replanted,  in  fresh  and  good  soil, 
and,  if  possible,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  loam 
free  from  fresh  manures.  It  is  better  lo 
dig  and  replant  Daffodils  too  soon  than 
/oo  late.  The  best  time  is  when  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  in  June  or  July.     On 
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well'drained  loams  resting  on  gravel,  the 
bulbs  lose  both  leaves  and  roots  in  June 
or  July,  and  may  be  taken  up  and  re- 
moved with  advantage  ;  and,  indeed, 
where  good  round  presentable  sale  bulbs 
are  grown,  the  rule  is  to  dig  ihem  every 
summer  as  soon  as  the  leaves  wither. 
Whenever  an  amateur's  stock  of  bulbs 
is  divided,  it  is  wise  to  replant  some  in 
fresh  ground,  and  any  surplus  may  be 
naturalised  in  grass.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease on  good  soils  is  surprising,  such 
splendid  sorts  as  N.  John  Horsfield,  N. 
Empress,  N.  Grandee,  N.  Emperor,  and 
N.  Sir  Watkin  actually  trebling  them- 
selves the  second  year  after  planting. 
The  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  should  be 


planted  varies  according  lo  the  texture 
and  the  drainage  of  the  soil.  In  strong 
or  wel  and  retentive  soils,  shallow  plant- 
ing, say  3  to  5  'n.  beneath  the  surface, 
is  ample,  but  on  light,  sandy,  and  well- 
drained  soils,  or  on  what  are  known  as 
warm  soils,  the  depth  may  vary  from  6 
to  12  in. — in  a  word,  the  bulbs  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  below  the  drought 
and  frost  line.  The  best  grown  private 
collections  of  these  flowers  I  have  seen  are 
those  at  Great  Warley,  Essex,  and  at 
Totley  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  where  the  best 
kinds  are  grouped  boldly  by  the  thousand. 
If  cut  flowers  are  desired,  then  bold 
groups  on  borders,  in  beds,  or  on 
Grass  sheltered  by  hedges  or  shrubs  are 
desirable.  The  first  crop  can  be  ob- 
tained from  pots  or  boxes  in  the  green- 
house, and  these  will  be  followed  by  fully 
formed  and  bursting  buds,  in  sheltered 


and  sunny  places.  These  buds  will  open 
large,  fresh,  and  fair  if  placed  in  pols  of 
water  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  sunny 
frame  or  window.  In  March  and  April 
comes  the  prohfic  harvest  of  golden  open- 
air  blossoms.  In  cutting  Daffodils  or 
Narcissi  for  indoor  decoration,  cut  the 
flowers  when  the  buds  are  opening,  or 
even  Just  before,  and  let  the  stalks  be  long, 
as  the  flowers  group  better  with  long 
stalks.  Do  not  cut  the  leaves  of  choice 
kinds,  but  use  leaves  of  common  sorts 
with  choice  flowers.  Put  each  kind  in  a 
separate  glass,  but  put  together  as  many 
of  the  same  kind  as  you  like. 

Such  dehcate  southern  kinds  as  N. 
Bulbocodium,  N.  Iriandrus,  N.  calaihinus, 
N.  juncifolius,  and  most  of  the  varieties 
of  N,  Taietta  may  be  grown  in  front  of 
sunny  walls  on  prepared  peaty  or  on 
sandy  borders,  or  else  in  glasshouses  in 
the  garden ;  but  even  in  such  places 
their  flowers  often  suffer  from  spring 
storms,  and  the  surest  plan  is  to  adopt 
pot-culture  in  a  sunny  frame.  N.  viridi- 
florus,  N.  serotinus,  N.  intermedius,  N. 
elegans,  N.  pachybuibus,  N.  Broussoneii, 
&c.,  are  interesting  to  collectors  ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  their  culture  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  beauty,  and  those  who 
only  wish  for  large  and  beautiful  flowers 
had  better  ignore  them.  Practically,  we 
have  only  six  species  of  Narcissus  worth 
cultivating — N.  Bulbocodium,  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus,  N.  poeticus,  N.  Tazelta,  N. 
jonquilla,  and  N.  triandrus.  Then  for 
naturalisation,  or  for  ordinary  garden 
culture,  these  six  may  be  reduced  to  three 
groups— N.  pseu do- narcissus,  or  the  Ajax 
Uaflodils ;  N.  poeticus,  or  the  Poet's 
Narcissus  i  and  the  natural  hybrid  between 
these  two  species,  the  ubiijultous  Star 
Narcissus —  N.  incomparabilis.  These 
kinds  are  really  the  only  free  and  hardy 
open-air  Narcissi,  and  are  the  best  for  the 
meadow  or  the  lawn. 

Of  the  newer  seedlings,  perhaps  the 
finest  are  N.  "Ellen  Willmott"  and  N. 
Madame  de  Graaff,  which  first  flowered 
at  Leyden  in  1883.  N.  Glory  of  Leyden 
is  a  yellow  counterpart  of  it.  The  two 
were  oifered,  one  bulb  of  each,  for  7 
guineas  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  They 
are  so  vigorous,  and  they  increase  so  fast 
in  good  soil,  that  buyers  were  amply 
repaid,  high  as  these  prices  appear.  N. 
Weardale  Perfection,  N.  Monarch,  and 
some  others  are  so  fine  and  so  rare  that 
they  are  practically  not  to  be  had,  any- 
thing less  than  10  guineas  having  been 
refused  for  a  single  bulb  of  N.  Weardale 
Perfection.  These  are  only  show  flowers, 
however,  and  many  others  not  much  less 
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handsome  may  be  had  by  ihe  hundred 
or  the  thousand  at  a  moderate  price. 

Narcissi  flower  in  conlinuous  succession 
from  February  until  June  ;  and  when  pot- 
culture  and  warm-house  treatment  is 
adopted,  the  double  Roman  Narcissus  and 
the  Italian  paper-white  Narcissus  flower  , 
in  November,  and  there  are  always  some 
Narcissi  in  flower  from  that  time  to  June, 

Hybrid  Narcissi.— The  species  which 
have  best  lent  themselves  to  the  hybrid- 
iser's  art  are  N.  pseudo-narcissus,  N. 
poeticus,  N.  monianus,  N.  triandrus,  N. 
jonquilla,  and  N.  Tazetta.  The  type 
hybrids  are  N,  incomparabiljs,  Bernardi 
{both  found  wild),  Nelsoni,  Barrii,  Bur- 
bidgei,  Humei,  Leedsti,  Milneri,  ihdymus, 
and  odorus.  There  are  wild  and  garden 
hybrids  between  N.  Bulbocodium  and 
pseudo-narcissus  ;  N,  triandrus  and  N. 
pseudo-narcissus  ;  N.  jonquilla  and  N. 
pseudo-narcissus  ;  N.  juncifolius  and  N, 
pseudo- narcissus  ;  N.  Tazella  and  N. 
pseudo-narcissus ;  N.  Ta^eita  and  N. 
poeticus  ;  N.  poeticus  and  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus  ;  and  N.  montanus  and  N. 
poeticus;  and  also  N,  pseudo- narcissus 
and  N.  montanus ;  while  derivatii'e  hybrids 
have  been  obtained  between  some  of  these 
hybrids  and  some  of  the  parent  species. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  wild  hybrids 
ind  garden  seedlings  usually  enjoy  richly 
manured  soils,  wild  species  and  the  white 
varieties  of  the  Daffodil,  N.  triandrus  and 
N.  Bulbocodium,  usually  die  out  on  deep 
richly  manured  borders,  but  frequently 
li('e  on  poor  stony  or  sandy  soils,  on  dry 
grassy  banks,  or  amongst  the  roots  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  hedges,  shrubs,  stone 


walls, 


ind  trc 


and  autumn.  The  types  are  golden- 
yellow  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  sulphur- 
yellow  in  S.  France,  as  at  Biarriti  and 
Bayonne,  one  variety  in  the  Pyrenean 
district  (N.  GrKllsii)  is  whitish,  but  in 
Algeria  grows  the  exquisite  snowy-white 
N.  iiionophyllus.  Hybrids  between  N. 
Bulbocodium,  N.  triandrus,  and  the 
Daffodil  have  been  obtained  in  gardens, 
and  are  also  found  wild.  I'he  main 
varieties  are  conspicuus,  a  large,  rich, 
golden-yellow  kjnd  with  green  rushy 
leaves:  tenuifolius,  a  small  golden  form, 
having  a  six-lobed  rim  to  the  corona,  and 
verj'  long  rush  leaves  which  lie  on  the 
ground  ;  nivalis,  abundant  in  Portugal 
and  near  Leon  in  Spain,  a  small  golden 
kind  with  short  erect  leaves ;  priecox,  a 
large  early-blooming  form,  found  by  Mr. 


N.  bifloniH  {Primrose  Peerless)  is  simi- 
lar in  habit  to  N.  poeticus.  but  has  creamy- 
white  flowers,  two  on  a  scape,  and  the  rim 
of  the  primrose  corona  is  scariose  but  , 
colourless  (i.e.  not  purple),  N.  bitlorus  is 
now  known  to  bea  natural  hybrid  between 
N.  poeticus  and  N.  Tazetia,  having  been 
found  wild  with  its  parents  near  Mont- 
pcllier  by  Mr.  Barr  ;  and  also  raised  from 
Its  parents  in  the  garden  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Engleheart,  N.  biflorus  is  naturalised  In 
England  and  Ireland,  but  is  a  native  of 
F.urope.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  the 
kinds  to  naturalise,  and  spreads  rapidly, 
but  is  usually  supposed  not  to  bear  seed. 
N,  Dr.  Laumonier  (Wilks)  is  a  very  fine 
seedling  of  this  group. 

Principal  Specif.s  of  Narcissi. 

H.  (Oorbularia)  Bnlbocodinm  {T/ir 
Hooped Petlicoat  Daffodil)  representsakind 
havmg  slender  rush- like  leaves.  In  Spain  ii 
grows  in  wet  meadows  during  winter  and 
spring,  but  is  dried  up  throughoi 


Narcissus  billorus. 

Barr  in  Spain  ;  citrinus,  a  pale  French 
form,  varymg  much  in  size  ;  Graellsii,  the 
European  white ;  and  monophyllus,  the 
African  while.  These  are  dainty  bulbs  for 
pots  or  for  choice  borders  on  warm  dry 
soils.  They  can  rarely  be  naturalised  in 
our  countr)'. 

N.  cyolaminBua  (Cyclamen  Daffodil). 
— A  dainty  btit  not  showy  species,  easily 
grown  in  a  peat-earth  rock-garden  or  in 
pots  of  peaty  compost.  It  seldom  exists 
from  year  lo  year  m  the  open  air.  It  has 
lived  on  Grass  in  pieat,  and,  no  doubt, 
could  be  naturalised  easily  enough  on  sandy 
peat  soils  which  are  wet  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  dry  in  summer  and  autumn. 
In  April,  1892,  f  saw ,  a  most  loi-ely 
specimen    low    down   in    a    damp    little 
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grassy  bay  beside  a  mill-race  at  Mount 
Usher  in  Wicklow.  N.  cyclamineus  likes 
the  side  of  a  stream,  and  is  found  by 
streams  in  Portugal.  Like  N.  triandnis, 
it  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  the  seed- 
lings flower  ihe  third  year.  It  is  6  to  8 in. 
high,  and  the  scapes  are  about  the  same 
length,  each  bearing  a  bright  golden  re- 
flexed  flower.  It  has  sap-green  leaves. 
There  are  large  and  small  forms,  and  a 
bicolor  variety  seems  to  have  been  known 
long  ago.     N.  cyclamineus,  although  but 


being  :  Sir  Watkin  or  Welsh  Peerless, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Queen  Sophia,  C.  J.  Back- 
house, Princess  Mar^-,  Gwyiher,  splen- 
dens,  Beauty,  Autocrat,  Frank  Miles, 
Cynosure,  James  Bateman,  KJn^  of 
the  Netherlands,  Commander,  Figaro, 
Goliath,  Mabel  Cowan,  Mary  Anderson 
(delicate,  but  of  a  splendid  colour),  Fair 
Helen,  Lulivorth,  St..  Patrick,  and  Queen 
Bess.  Mr.  Engleheart  has  a  large  series 
of  shapely  seedlings  with  richly  coloured 
crowns,  such  as  "  Southern  Star,"  Lettice 


lately  re-discovered,  was  figured  in  French 
books  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Like  N.  Johnstoni,  it  came  from  Oporio 
in  1884-85. 

N.  Incompuabilis  (Star  Daffodil).— 
To  this  group  belong  N.  incomparabilis, 
Barrii,  Burbidgei,  odorus.  Backhouse!,  Nel- 
son!, Sabinei,  tridymus,  and  the  Pyrenean 
wild  hybrid,  Bernard!,  which  is  found  wher- 
ever N.  variiformis  and  N.  poetjcus  occur 
together.  Of  N.  incomparabilis  there  are 
over  a  hundred  named  kinds,  the  best 


Hanner,  Red  Prince,  Beacon,  and  White 
Queen.  There  are  three  or  four  hand* 
some  double  forms  of  N.  incompara- 
bilis, long  known  in  gardens.  The  most 
abundant  of  these  is  incomparabiliB 
fl.-pl.  (Butter  and  Eggs).  There  is  a 
while  i'ariety,  with  vermilion  chalice 
segments,  known  as  Eggs  and  Bacon  or 
Orange  Phcenix ;  and  a  pale  sulphur 
double  called  Sulphur  Kroon,  whicn  is 
exquisite  if  well  grown.  Sulphur  Kroon 
is  often  known  as  Codlins  ana  Cream. 
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Of  Barr's  Peerless  (N.  Barrii,  hybrids), 
the  best  are  Conspicuus  and  Sensation, 
but  Golden  Star,  Crown  Prince,  Flora 
Wilson,  Miriam,  Barton,  Orph^e,  General 
Murray,  Albatross,  Sea  Gull,  Maurice  Vil- 
morin,  and  Dorothy  E.  Wemyss  are  all 
Ifood,  and  are  useful  for  extended  culture 
on  Grass  or  for  cut  flowers. 

The  Burbidge  hybrids  are  like  the 
Barrii  forms,  but  have  small  crowns. 
Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  freedom  and 
earliness  of  their  bloom,  as  they  open  days 
before  even  omatus — the  early  April  form 
of  N.  poeticus.  The  best  varieties  are 
Burbidgei  (type),  Agne§  Barr,  Beatrice 
Heseltine,  Baroness  Heath,  Constance, 
Crown  Princess,  Ellen  Barr,  John  Bain, 
Little  Dirk, Model,  Mrs.Krelage,and  Mary. 

Of  Leeds'  silver  star  forms  the  best  are 
exquisite  on  good  sandy  soils,  and  their 
whiteness  and  delicate  purity  and  grace 
render  them  most  acceptable  as  cut 
flowers.  The  best  arc :  N.  Leedsii  (type), 
amabilis,  Beatrice,  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton, 
Katherine  Spurrell,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Madge  Matthew,  elegans,  Minnie 
Hume,  superbus.  Princess  of  Wales, 
Magdalina  de  Graaff,  Gem,  Grand 
Duchess,  Acis,  and  Palmers  ton. 
Hume's  hybrids  are  deformed  Daflfodils, 
the  best  being  Giant  and  concolor. 
Sabine's  hybrid  (N.  Sabinei)  is  a  bold  white 
bicolor,  with  a  shortened  trumpet,  and  so 
are  the  so-called  Backhouse  hybrids — 
Wolley  Dod  and  William  Wilks,  a  shapely 
and  effective  flower  of  good  substance 
and  with  vigorous  leaves. 

More  starry,  but  with  smaller  cups,  are 
Nelson's  hybrids  ;  tall,  free,  and  distinct 
habit ;  the  best,  Nelsoni  major,  minor,  pul- 
chellus  (perfect  shape),  Mrs.  C.  J.  Back- 
house, aurantius  (orange-red  cup),  and 
William  Backhouse.  Collected  bulbs  of  N. 
Bemardi  are  very  variable  in  size  and 
form,  and  some,  like  E.  Buxton^  have  flne 
orange-red  cups,  which  resemble  Nelson's 
aurantius.  N.  tridymus  is  a  variable 
hybrid  between  the  Daffodil  and  N. 
Tazetta  with  two  to  three  flowers  on  a 
scape. 

N.  JonQUilla  {Jonquil), — Long  known 
in  gardens,  and  imported  from  Italy  and 
Holland  for  forcing  m  pots.  Much  grown 
at  Grasse,  Cannes,  &c.,  for  its  perfume. 
N.  stellaris  has  narrow  perianth  lobes, 
and  N.  jonquilloides  is  a  robust  form 
from  Spain.  The  varieties  gracilis  and 
tenuior  are  now  supposed  to  be  hybrids 
between  the  Jonquil  and  some  other 
species,  or  between  N.  intermedius  and 
juncifolius,  N.  intermedius  itself  being  a 
hybrid  between  some  form  of  N.  Tazetta 
and    the    Jonquil.      The    Jonquil,   when 


strongly  groMjp  on  a  warm  border,  is 
handsome  and  very  sweet,  and  N.  gracilis 
is  the  latest  of  all  single  Narcissi, 
as  it  blooms  with  N.  poeticus  fl.-pL  in 
May  or  early  June,  The  double  Jonquil 
is  rarely  seen  doing  well  in  open  ground, 
but  as  a  pot  plant  it  is  handsome.  S. 
France  and  Spain. 

N.  juncifolius  {Rush  Jonquil)  —  X 
small  plant,  suitable  only  for  sheltered 
borders,  for  stone  edgings,  and  for  pot- 
culture  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is  very  variable, 
and  rupicola,  minutiflorus,  and  scaberulus 
are  well-known  variations.  Its  small  Jon- 
quil-scented flowers  have  very  large  cups, 
often  widely  expanded,  which  are  crenelate 
at  their  edges.  The  var.  rupicola  flowers 
and  seeds  annually  in  the  rock-garden  at 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens,  and  seems 
hardier  than  the  type. 

N.  odorUB  {Great  Jonquil).  —  This 
plant,  although  found  wild  m  S.  France, 
Portugal,  and  N.  Spain,  is  now  beheved 
to  be  a  hybrid =N.  jonquillax  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus.  The  leaves  are  rushy,  and 
two  or  three  yellow  starry  flowers  are 
borne  on  each  scape.  The  best  kinds  are 
N.  odorus  (Campernelle),  and  rugulosus, 
a  more  robust  form,  with  larger  flowers, 
A  double  form,  very  handsome  on 
warm  soils,  is  known  as  Queen  Anne's 
Jonquil. 

N.  poeticus  {Poets  or  Pheasanfs-eye 
Narcissus). — One  of  the  oldest,  sweetest, 
and  most  popular  of  garden  flowers,  and 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Narcissus 
of  the  jGreek  poets.  It  is  widely  distributed 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  extends  to 
the  Pyrenees.  In  upland  meadows  of 
the  Pyrenees  it  is  very  abundant  in  June 
and  July.  It  flowers  from  the  beginning 
of  April  until  June.  The  older  forms  of 
N.  poeticus  are  now  far  surpassed  by  Mr. 
Engleheart's  new  seedlings,  such  as  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  many  others.  N.  omatus  is 
now  grown  by  the  million  for  Easter  decora- 
tion. N,  grandiflorus  is  a  very  large  floppy 
variety,  N.  poetarum  has  a  saflfron-red 
crown,  and  N.  tripodalis  has  reflexed  seg- 
ments and  a  bold  crimson-scarlet  ring. 
The  typical  N.  poeticus  is  a  tall  plant,  with 
a  small  shapely  flower,  but  is  not  often  seen. 
N.  Marvel  has  a  bladder-like  spathe  like  an 
Allium,  and  a  pale  and  shapely  flower.  N. 
patellaris  has  a  broad  crown  and  a  saffron 
rim,  and  blooms  late  ;  but  the  form  usually 
met  with  early  in  May  is  N.  recurvus,  the 
Pheasant's-eye  of  cottage-gardens.  N. 
recurvus  has  a  green  eye  and  a  crimson- 
fringed  crown.  All  the  forms,  especially 
omatus  and  recurvus,  naturalise  perfectly, 
and  of  recent  years  bulbs  have  been  dug  on 
the  Pyrenees  by  the  thousand  for  natural- 
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isation.     They  are  so  variable  in  habit,  ' 
size,  shape,  and  colour  ihat  any  number 
of  varieties  could  be  selected  from  them. 
The  June- flowering  double  form  of  N.  ' 
patellaris,  or  Gardenia  Narcissus,  is  very 
fine.     It  does  well  on  deep  sandy  borders. 
It  is  a  shy  flowerer,  and  many  of  its  buds   ' 
go  blind,  so  that  half  the  stock  should  be  ■ 
transplanted   every  year  in  August.     N. 
stellaris,  the    latest  single  form    of   N. 
poelicus,  flowers  in  June.    Some  lery  fine 
and  shapely  seedlings  of  N.  poeticus  have 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Engleheart. 

N.  psendo-narcissiu  {Common  Daffo- 
rf'V)-— There  are  several  hundred  varieties 
of  the  Common   Daffodil,  either  wild  or 
cultivated.     The  only  native  of  Britain  is 
the  common  English  kind,  which  extends 
from  Cornwall  to  Fife,  and  is  specially 
plentiful  in  the  south-eastern  counties.  In 
Normandy,  Daffodils  by  millions  light  up 
the  woods  in  April,  while  many  fine  forms 
arc  wild  in  Spain  and  in  the   Pyrenean 
region,  and  the  richest  of  golden  Daflbdils 
come  from  Spain  and  Portugal.   The  Rev.   I 
C.  Wolley  Dod  found  N.  maximus  grow- 
ing between  Dax  and  Bayonne,  probably  ' 
naturalised.     Nearly  all  Daflbdils  do  well   , 
on  Grass,  if  the  soil  be  at  all  suitable  j 
and  as  regards  our  wild  Enghsh  Daffodil,   ' 
the  Grass  is  the  only  place  in  which  to 
grow     it      permanently.      Daffodils     are   , 
usually  divided  into  three  groups ;  first, 
golden    Daffodils,  such   as    N.  maximus,   : 
Tenby,  and  spurius ;  secondly,  bicolors,  \ 
suchasjohn  Horsfleld,  Empress, Grandee,  I 
&c.;  thirdly,  sulphur  and  white  kinds,  such   , 
as  Exquisite,  and  the  white  Daffodils,  such 
as  the  wild  Pyrenean  and  N.  moschatus.   | 
Nearly  all  the  golden  kinds  are  robust  and 
easily  grown,  and  the  bicolor  group  are  . 
even  more  so,  but,  speaking  broadly,  the  I 
delicate  sulphur  and  the  white  sorts  are  I 
tender  and  unsatisfactory,  except  on  the  1 
most  favourable  soils.     The  following  are  I 
the  best  in  each  group  : —  I 

Goiaen  DafMt'/ Group— Abschias  (mu- 
licus),  Ard  Righ,  Emperor,  Countess  ' 
of  Annesley,  Basteiiiil,  Captain  Nelson, 
spurius,  coronaius  {General  Gordon),  Gol- 
den Spur,  Distinction,  obvallaris,  Henry 
Irving,  Glory  of  Leyden,  Golden  Prince, 
Golden  Plover,  Golden  Vasej  Her  Majesty, 
John  Nelson,  spurius,  major,  maxtmus, 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  Mrs.  Elwes.  Nanus 
and  minor  are  dwarf  varieties,  minimus  is 
the  smallest  of  all  the  Daffodils.  Shake- 
speare, Hodsock's  Pride,  Fred.  Moore, 
Wide  .4wake,  Marchioness  of  Headfort,  P. 
R.  Barr,  rugilobus,  Santa  Maria,  Samson, 
Sir  W.  Harcourl,  Townshend,  Boscawen, 
Stanfield,  Croom  a  Boo  (Ard  Righ  with  a 
frilled    trumpet),    Weardale    Perfection, 


"  Ellen  Willmott,"  Monarch,  and  many 
others  are  not  as  yet  much  grown. 

BUolor  0>pw/- -Empress,  John  Hors- 
field, Grandee,  Dean  Herbert,  Michael  Fos. 
ter,  Alfred  Parsons,  George  C.  Barr,  Harri- 
son Weir,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  John  Parkinson, 
Mrs.  \\'alier  Ware,  Mad.  Plemp,  T.  A. 
Dorien  Smith,  and  variifonnis.  Carrie 
Flemp,  Princess  Colibri,  Duchess  of  Teck, 
and  Victoria  are  new  kinds. 

White  and  Sulphur- fimvered  Group— 
Moschatus,  albicans  (Leda),  cemuus  (very 
variable),  Cecilia  de  Graaff,  Colleen 
Bawn,  cemuus  pulcher,  C.  W.  Cowan, 
Dr.  Hogg.  Exquisite,  J.  G.  Baker  (volu- 
tus),  F.  \V.  Burbidge,  Lady  Grosvenor, 
Galatea,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  Mrs.  J.  B,  M.  Camm,  Mr^. 
Thompson,      Helen      Falkiner,     pallidum 


pra^ox  (the  variable  sulphur  Daffodil  of 
Biarritz  and-  Bayonne),  pallidus  asturicus, 
Princess  Ida,  Sarnian  Belle,  tortuosus, 
Wm.  Goldring,  W.  P,  Milner,  Minnie 
Warren,  Countess  of  Desmond,  Robert 
Boyle,  Silver  Bar.  Mrs.  Vincent. 

The  best  of  the  double  Daffodils  are— 
Telamonius  plenus  (\'an  Sion).  very  free 
and  robust,  naturalised  everywhere  ; 
double  English,  minor  plenus  (Rip  van 
Winkle) ;  lobularis  plenus ;  Scoticus 
plenus  ;  plenissimus  (Parkinson's  great 
rose  double)  ;  capax  plenus  (Eystet- 
tensis),  an  exquisitely  pretty  and  pale  six- 
rowed  double,  but  requiring  a  warm 
sandy  soil,  and  remarkable  as  being  a 
distinct  double,  of  which  the  single  type 
is  unknown  ;  Cernuus,  C.  bicinctus  ;  the 
last  do  well  in  warm,  stony  soils,  and,  like 
other  delicate  kinds,  enjoy  the  company 
of  tree,  shrub,  or  Rose  roots. 

Johnston!  (Johnston's  hybrid  Daffodil) 
«as  found  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait  near  Oporto 
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in  1885,  and  figured  in  Bot.  Mag,^  7012  ; 
it  is  a  natural  hybrid,  between  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus  and  N.  triandrus,  and  is  vari- 
able, Mr.  Tait  having  in  March  1892, 
sent  me  a  bicolor  form  (Garrett  x  N, 
triandrus  albus).  The  best  forms  are  N. 
Johnstoni  (type),  Queen  of  Spain,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Cammell,  PeJayo,  and  Mr.  Tail's 
new  bicolor  form  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart 
has  repeated  crosses  between  the  parent 
species,  and  has  produced  a  pale  sulphur  or 
white  Johnstoni  (Snowdrop)  and  others. 

N.  Tazetta  {Polyanthus  or  Bunch  Nar- 
cissus). — This  is  the  classical  Narcissus 
of  Homer  and  other  poets,  Greek  and 
Roman — the  flower  of  a  hundred  heads 
that  delights  all  men,  and  lends  a  glory 
to  the  sea  and  the  sky.  Tazetta  is  focused 
in  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  but  extends 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  north 
of  India  and  to  Japan.  It  has  long  been 
naturalised  in  the  Scilly  Isles  and  in 
Cornwall ;  but  its  early  habit  of  growth, 
acquired  in  more  sunny  climes,  often 
with  us  causes  the  flowers  to  be  injured 
by  frosts  and  storms.  These  Narcissi  are 
hardy  on  warm  dry  soils,  and  as  pot-plants 
many  of  them  are  handsome,  while  in  deep, 
warm,  sandy  borders,  which  are  sheltered 
by  sunny  walls  or  by  plant-houses,  they 
fre<^uently  do  well,  but  as  a  rule  bulbs  must 
be  imported  from  France,  Italy,  or  Hol- 
land every  year.  The  earliest  are  the  double 
Roman  and  the  paper- white  (N.  papy- 
raceus).  One  vanety  from  China  may  be 
grown  in  a  sunny  window  if  placed  in  water, 
and  the  bulbs  submerged  and  held  in  posi- 
tion by  gravel  or  stones.  The  growth  of  this 
variety  is  rapid,  and  good  bulbs  produce 
Ave  to  eight  spikes.  Its  sliop  name  is 
"Sacred  Narcissus  "or  Chinese  "Joss  Lily." 

The  best  varieties  are  Grand  Monarque, 
States-General,  Newton,  Scilly  White 
(White  Pearl),  Soleil  d'Or,  Hathurst, 
Baselman  major  (Trewianus),  Gloriosus, 
Sulphurine,  Czar  de  Muscovie,  Grand 
Sultana,  Grand  Primo  Citroniere,  Luna, 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
Lord  Canning,  and  Golden  Era. 

N.  Baselman  minor  is  now  proved  by 
Mr.  Engleheart  and  others  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  N.  Tazetta  and  N.  poeticus,  and 
a  similar  hybrid  has  been  found  wild  near 
Montpcllier. 

N.  triandrus  {Ganymede's  Cup\  —  \ 
distinct  and  elegant  species  which  is 
rarely  happy  out-of-doors  except  on  wann, 
moist,  and  sheltered  borders,  or  in  nooks 
of  the  rock-garden,  but  which  as  a  pot- 
bulb  has  no  superior  for  delicate  beauty, 
its  flowers  rivalling  in  texture  those  of  the 
Cape  Freezias.     The  late  Mr.  Rawson,  of 


Fallbarrow,  Windermere,  grew  it  in  pots, 
and  his  specimens  bore  fifty  to  a  hundred 
flowers.  H  is  plan  was  to  rest  it  thoroughly 
after  the  leaves  faded,  and  then  to  top- 
dress  the  bulbs,  and  rarely  or  never  to 
re-pot  them.  As  a  rule  N.  triandrus  is 
short-lived,  but  it  naturally  reproduces 
itself  from  seeds,  which  bloom  the  second 
or  third  year  after  sowing.  The  principal 
varieties  are  N.  albus  (Angel's  Tears),  N. 
calathinus  (a  robust  form  from  the  Isle  de 
Glennans),  and  L'lle  St.  Nicholas.  On 
the  coast  of  Brittany  N.  calathinus  grows 
among  rocks  and  short  sandy  sward  close 
to  the  sea,  and  within  reach  of  its  spray 
during  rough  weather.  N.  pulchellus  has 
a  primrose  perianth  and  a  white  cup,  and 
is  very  pretty.  In  the  late  Mr.  R.  Parker's 
nursery  at  Lower  Tooting,  in  1874,  it  was 
very  strong  and  healthy  in  an  open-air  bed 
resting  on  the  gravel,  and  some  of  its 
scapes  bore  seven  or  nine  flowers.  No 
other  Narcissus  has  a  cup  paler  than  the 
perianth  segments.  Pulchellus  has  recently 
been  found  wild  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

New  Hybrid  and  Cross-bred  Nar- 
cissi.—Every  year  at  the  Drill  Hall  and 
elsewhere  we  see  new  and  improved  seed- 
lings by  the  score,  and  any  one  may  raise 
seedlings  for  themselves  if  they  will  take 
the  trouble  to  cross-fertilise  the  flowers 
either  as  grown  in  pots  in  cool  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame,  or  in  open-air  borders.  In 
some  gardens,  as  at  Chirnside  and  Kilma- 
curragh,  series  of  natural  cross-bred  kinds 
have  appeared  spontaneously,  and  this  is 
doubtless  how  White  Minor,  St.  Austin, 
Countess  of  Desmond,  and  many  other 
Irish  forms  appeared. 

Diseases  and  Insects.— As  Narcissi 
may  be  grown  on  dry  warm  soils,  or  in 
grassy  lawns  and  meadows,  the  insects 
and  fungoid  diseases  that  would  affect 
them  on  deep-dug  and  highly  manured 
borders  are  few  and  far  between.  Neither 
cattle  nor  sheep  molest  them,  and  game 
and  poultry,  and  even  the  most  voracious 
of  rabbits  and  the  most  impudent  of  town- 
sparrows  leave  the  flowers  alone.  That 
their  leaves  and  roots  are  poisonous,  or 
acridly  narcotic,  may  account  for  this. 
In  some  gardens  and  nurseries  the  larva 
of  the  Narcissus  Fly  (Merodon  equestris) 
infests  old  bulbs,  and  whenever  bulbs  are 
imported  from  abroad  or  are  dug  for 
replanting,  this  larva  should  be  searched 
for  and  extenninated.  The  bulbs  affected 
may  generally  be  known  by  their  necks 
feeling  soft  when  pinched.  All  such  bulbs 
should  be  cut  open  and  the  larva; 
extracted  and  killed.  Such  means  are  the 
only  cure,  as  no  insecticides  will  kill  the 
pest  without  destroying  the  bulbs.     The 
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Eest  checks  both  root  and  bulb  growth, 
ut  after  the  larvae  are  removed  the  rare 
bulbs  recently  infected  may  be  planted  for 
stock,  for  although  the  heart  be  eaten 
away,  the  lateral  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
bulb-scales  often  produce  young  bulbs. 

N.  poeticus  and  its  varieties  have  rarely 
been  infected  by  a  leaf  fungus  (Puccinia 
Schroeteri),  and  so  far  its  ravages  have 
been  limited. 

Bulbs  of  Narcissus  are  now  and  then 
found  to  be  afflicted  with  black  canker  or 
**  black-rot,"  probably  caused  by  Peziza 
cibovioides,  but  so  far  little  serious  injury 
has  been  done.  The  most  insidious 
disease  that  affects  Narcissi  is  one  to 
which  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod  some  few  years 
ago  originally  drew  attention,  under  the 
name  of  "  basal  rot."  The  stunted  flowers 
come  up  prematurely,  while  the  leaves 
have  a  diseased  appearance,  and  are 
much  dwarfed  and  contorted.  The  base 
of  the  bulb  rots  away,  while  no  roots  are 
formed  from  the  disc,  and  the  wet  and 
flabby  bulb-coats  are  more  or  less  dis- 
coloured, as  if  parboiled.  This  disease  is 
most  prevalent  among  white  Daffodils, 
white  single  and  double  ;  but  yellow  kinds 
such  as  Ard  Righ  and  maximus  are 
affected  on  wet  and  cold  soils,  and  even 
N.  Tazetta,  N.  Leedsii,  and  N.  jonquilla 
are  also  affected.  In  many  cases  this 
disease  is  checked  by  annual  digging  and 
re-planting  in  July  or  August ;  and 
sometimes  bulbs,  aflfected  on  deep  rich 
borders,  have  recovered  on  being  trans- 
planted to  Grass  or  beds  of  Moss  and 
Briar  Roses.  Cold  and  wet,  or  even 
richly  manured  soils,  seem  especially 
conducive  to  this  disease,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
growth  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  died 
away.  A  celebrated  northern  grower  of 
Narcissi  tells  me  that  some  sorts  that 
formerly  failed  on  level  borders  do  well 
on  the  drier  and  warmer  grassy  banks  to 
which  he  transferred  them.  Facility  in 
altering  conditions  of  growth  is  often 
the  best  way  to  save  plants  that  show 
signs  of  disease  or  failing  in  any  way.  It 
is  a  great  consolation  to  know  that  many 
of  the  best  and  most  showy  kinds,  if 
broadly  and  naturally  grown  on  the  Grass 
of  meadow  or  of  outlying  lawn,  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  afflicted  seriously  with  the  above 
pests. — F.  W.  B. 

KEILLIA  {Nine  Bark^-^N.  opulifolia 
is  a  hardy  shrub  generally  known  as  Spiraea 
opulifolia.  It  is  usually  3  to  5  ft.  in  height, 
but  in  good  soils  and  in  sheltered  places 
it  makes  a  bush  8  or  10  ft.  high,  and  as 
much  through.  It  blooms  about  mid- 
summer, the  small  white  flowers  being 


borne  in  dense  feathery  clusters.  A  more 
important  shrub  for  ornamental  planting 
is  the  variety  aurea,  with  golden  leaves. 
The  yellow  tinge  of  the  foliage  is  ex- 
tremely bright,  and,  at  a  distance,  looks 
like  a  glowing  mass  of  yellow  bloom. 
This  variety  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
shrub  suitable  for  planting  anywhere. 
Other  kinds  as  yet  little  known  in  gardens 
are  N.  Amurensis,  N.  thyrsiflora,  and  N. 
Torryii.  

NELUMBIUM  (  Yellow  Sacred  Bean). 
— N.  luteum  is  the  hardiest  known  Sacred 
Bean,  and  therefore  the  one  most  inter- 
esting for  northern  gardens.  Its  large 
blossoms  are  a  pale  yellow,  and  its  large 
round  leaves  arise  boldly  out  of  the  water 
3  to  4  ft.  I  have  seen  it  flower  strongly 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris :  it  re- 
mained out  all  the  winter  in  a  fountain 
basin  in  a  sheltered  and  warm  nook  in 
the  open  air.  It  would  probably  flower 
out-of^-doors  in  a  sunny  and  sheltered 
spot  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  rare^ 
but  may  be  procured  from  some  nurseries, 
or  from  America.  The  beautiful  N. 
speciosum  is  another  noble  aquatic,  and 
is  well  worth  a  trial  wherever  there  is  a 
contrivance  for  heating  the  water  of  a 
small  pond  or  tank  in  the  open  air. 

NEMESIA.— Pretty  hardy  annuals  of 
the  simplest  culture,  N.  floribunda  growing 
about  I  ft.  high,  and  bearing  in  summer 
fragrant  Linaria-like  blossoms,  white  with 
yellow  throats.  N.  versicolor  has  blue, 
lilac,  or  yellow  and  white  blossoms  ;  and 
its  variety  cdmpacta,  blue  and  white 
flowers.  If  sown  in  ordinar>'  soil  in 
masses  in  early  spring  and  then  well 
thinned,  the  .plants  will  have  a  pretty 
effect  for  several  weeks  after  June.  In 
N.  strumosa  the  flowers  display  a  variety 
of  colours,  white,  pale  yellow,  and  shades 
between  pihk  and  deep  crimson.  It  grows 
12  to  1 5  in.  high,  and  has  Ave  or  six  stems, 
each  of  which  bears  a  head  of  flowers, 
blooming  from  summer  until  late  in 
autumn.  Sow  in  heat  in  March,  and 
transplant  the  seedlings  in  May,  or  sow 
in  the  open  ground  after  the  middle  of 
l^av      S  A.frica 

itEMOPHILA  {Califomian  BlueMi), 
— Pretty  Californian  hardy  annuals  of 
much  value  for  our  gardens.  The  species 
from  which  the  cultivated  varieties 
have  been  derived  are  N.  insignis, 
N.  atomaria,  N.  discoidalis,  and  N. 
maculata.  N.  insignis  has  sky-blue 
flowers,  and  its  varieties  are  grandiflora, 
alba,  purpurea  -  rubra,  and  striata.  N. 
atomaria  has  white  flowers  speckled 
with  blue.  Its  varieties  are  coelestis 
(sky-blue  margin),  oculata  (pale  blue  and 
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black  centre),  and  alba  nigra  (white  and 
black  centre).  N.  discoidalis  has  dark 
purple  flowers  edged  with  white,  and  the 
flowers  of  its  variety  elegans  are  maroon 
margined  with  white.  N.  maculata  has 
large  white  flowers  blotched  with  violet 
and  its  variety  purpurea  is  of  a  mauve 
colour.  These  kinds  are  all  worth  growing. 
They  thrive  in  any  soil,  and  are  of  the 
simplest  culture.  In  spring  some  pretty 
combinations  may  be  effected  by  arranging 
the  masses  in  harmonising  colours.  All 
Nemophilas  are  well  suited  for  edgings 
and  for  filling  small  beds,  as  they  are 
compact  in  growth.  The  insignis  section 
should  always  be  preferred  to  the  others. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  August 
for  spring  -  flowering,  and  in  April  for 
summer -blooming.  To  secure  a  good 
display  of  flower,  however,  the  best  time 
to  sow  is  in  August,  and  the  soil  should 
be  a  light  one,  where  the  seed  can  ger- 
minate freely,  and  where  the  plants  will 
not  become  too  robust  before  winter  sets 
in.  If  the  seed  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower,  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory ;  but  if  transplanting 
be  necessary,  it  should  be  done  early 
in  the  winter.  A  ball  of  earth  should 
be  attached  to  each  plant,  and  to  secure 
this  thin  sowing  is  indispensable.  These 
plants  often  grow  better  and  give  prettier 
effects  in  the  cooler  northern  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  Scotland.  Hydro- 
phyllaceae. 

NEPETA  {Cat  i»///i/).— Herbaceous 
perennials,  of  which  N.  macrantha  has 
rather  showy  purple  flowers,  but  is  too  tall 
and  coarse  for  the  border.  N.  Mussini  is 
an  old  plant,  flourishing  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  was  once  used  for 
edgings  to  borders,  a  purpose  for  which 
its  compact  growth  suits  it  well ;  but 
none  of  these  plants  are  among  the  best 
for  choice  boraers. 

KEPHBODIUM.  —  North  American 
ferns,  some  hardy,  and  very  handsome,  and 
these  thrive  under  the  same  conditions  as 
our  native  ferns.  The  chief  sorts  are 
N.  Golflieanum,  N.  intermedium,  N.  mar- 
finale,  and  N.  noveberacense.  Several 
Japanese  and  Chinese  species  thrive 
without  protection  in  mild  localities,  but 
they  cannot  be  recommended  for  general 
culture.  N.  fragrans  is  a  sweet-scented 
little  form.  It  is  somewhat  delicate,  but 
thrives  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

NEBTEBA  (Fruitins:  Duckweed\^N. 
depressa  is  a  pretty  creeping  and  minute 
plant,  thickly  studded  with  tiny  reddish- 
orange  berries,  and  with  minute  round 
leaves  which  are  suggestive  of  the  Duck- 
weed of  our  stagnant  pools.  .    It  forms 


densely  matted  tufts  in  the  open  air,  best 
perhaps  on  level  spots  in  the  rock-garden- 
It  is  also  often  grown  in  pans,  and  out-of- 
doors  in  some  places  may  require  pro- 
tection in  winter.  N.  depressa  may  be 
propagated  by  dividing  old  plants  into 
small  portions  and  placing  them  in  small 
pots  in  a  gentle  heat  until  they  start  into 
growth,  and  then  removing  them  to  a 
cooler  atmosphere.  Rubiacece.  New 
Zealand. 

NICANDEA.  —  N,  physaloides  is  a 
pretty  Peruvian  half-hardy  annual,  about 
2  ft.  high,  of  stout  growth,  bearing  in 
summer  numerous  showy  blue  and  white 
bell-like  flowers,  and  thriving  in  an  open 
position  in  light  soil.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  early  spring  or  in  the  open 
air  about  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted  in  May. 
One  plant  is  sufficient  for  a  square  yard. 

NICOTIANA  {Tobacco).— ^\.o\ML  half- 
hardy  annuals  of  rapid  growth,  and  good 
subjects  for  grouping  with  other  stately 
plants.  The  varieties  differ  chiefly  in  the 
stoutness  and  the  height  of  their  stems,  and 
in  size  of  their  leaves  and  flowers,  these  dif- 
ferences depending  largely  on  cultivation. 
The  best  growth  is  got  in  rich  ground 
and  sheltered  positions.  Seed  must  be 
sown  in  February  in  a  warm  house  or 
frame.  Prick  off  the  plants  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  and  pot  them  in  a  genial  heat 
of,  say,  6o^  Then  about  the  end  of  May 
fine  plants  will  be  ready  for  putting  out 
from  6  or  8  in.  pots.  They  will  start  off  at 
once,  and  not  cease  growing  until  frost 
comes.  The  most  useful  of  all  is  N. 
afflnis,  used  largely  in  gardens  large  and 
small,  in  distinct  groups  or  with  other 
things.  It  is  much  smaller  in  leaf  and  habit 
than  such  kinds  as  N.  macrophylla,  and 
therefore  more  suitable  for  small  gardens.. 

N.  colossea  is  a  large-leaved  kind  which 
has  been  grown  in  recent  years,  but  it  is 
eclipsed  by  its  variegated  form  which  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  plants  for  beds  or 
borders. 

N.  Bandera  is  a  hybrid  form  of  rich 
and  varied  colour,  of  easy  culture  for  the 
flower-garden. 

N.  ivigandioides  is  well  adapted  for 
subtropical  bedding  in  positions  where  it 
will  be  surrounded  by  dwarfer  plants. 

NIEBEMBEBaiA.--The  only  ouite 
hardy  Nierembergia  is  N.  rivularis  (white 
Cup),  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all.  The 
stems  and  foliage  trail  along  the  ground  like 
those  of  the  New  Holland  Violet,  while 
barely  pushed  above  the  foliage  are  open 
cup-like  creamy- white  flowers,  usually 
nearly  2  in.  across.     They  continue  during 
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the  summer  and  autumn,  and  have  a 
pleasing  effect  in  the  distance,  as  they 
suggest  Snowdrops  at  first,  and  are  quile 
as  pretty  when  closely  viewed.  To  ensure 
success  with  Nierembergias  have  heavy, 
firm  soil,  a  level  surface,  and  sunny  aspect. 


N.  atriplicifolia  has  beautiful  and  very 
showy  blue  flowers  with  a  white  centre, 


Nirrembetgia  rivulmis. 

The  tender  Nierembergias  are  N.  frutes- 
cens,  a  sub-shrubby  plant  of  erect  growth, 
and  N.  filicaulis,  or  gracilis  as  il  is  called, 
which  has  slender  drooping  branches. 
Both  have  pretty  white  flowers  pencilled 
with  purple,  and  are  suitable  for  the  rock- 
garden  in  summer  or  for  drooping  over 
the  edges  of  vases.  Propagate  by  cuttings 
in  spring  in  heat. 

HiaELLA  {Fennel  F/ov,er).— Hardy 
annuals  of  the  Crowfoot  family,  all 
curious  and  pretty  with  feathery  Fennel- 
tike  foliage  and  bluish  or  yellowish 
blossoms.  N.  saliva,  N.  orienialis,  N. 
damasccna  (Devil  in  a  Bush),  and  N. 
hispanica  are  the  kinds  cultivated,  N. 
hispanica  being  the  prettiest,  growing 
about  I  fi.  high,  and  with  showy  blue 
flowers  from  July  onwards.  There  is  a 
white  variety  and  a  variety  with  deep 
purple  blossoms.  All  the  Nigellas  should 
be  sown  in  March,  in  light  wanii  soil  in  the 
open  border.  They  should  be  sown  in  the 
place  which  they  are  to  occupy,  as  they  do 
not  succeed  so  well  if  transplanted.  If 
sown  in  autiunn,  the  seedlings  ofien 
survive  the  winter  and  flower  early  and 
well. 

NOLANA  (CAi/ian  Bell/}^ir).-Vtaty 
hardy  annuals  from  S.  America — N.  para- 
doxa,  N.  prostrata,  and  N.  atriplicifolia 
among  the  best.  They  have  slender 
trailing  stems,  and  flowers  generally  blue. 


and  there  is  a  white  variety  (N.  a.  alba). 
The  Nolanas  are  suitable  for  borders  or 
for  the  rock-garden,  as  they  thrive  in  any 
warm  open  situation  in  good  light  soil.  .\s 
seedlings  do  not  transplant  well,  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  open  in  March,  and 
ihe  plants  well  thinned  out.    Nolanaceip. 

NOTOSPABTIUM  (Pint  Broom  of 
Ne-w Zealand). — N.  Carmichaillia  Is  much 
like  some  of  the  Brooms,  hence  its  name, 
the  leafless,  gracefiil  shoots  studded  late 
in  June  with  small  bright  rosy  flowers 
in  clusters  towards  the  point.  Its  grace- 
ful growth  is  well  seen  in  the  bolder 
arrangement  of  the  rock-garden.  Jn  New 
Zealand   it   grows   30  ft.   in  heignt,  and 


places. 

NUPHAB  ( YellowWater-Lily).—^o\A 
waterplants  nearly  allied  to  the  Water  Lily, 
but  not  so  handsome  except  in  the  foliage. 
The  most  familiar  Nuphar  is  the  common 
Yellow  Water-Lily  (N.  lutea),  which  in- 
habits many  of  ourlakes  and  slow-running 
rivers,  in  company  with  the  Water-Lily. 
Il  has  a  very  interesting  little  variety 
called  pumila  or  minima,  which  is  found 
wild  in  some  of  the  Highland  lakes,  and 
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which  has  the  same  vinous  perfume  as  ihe 
type.  N.  advena  is  the  N.  American  ally 
of  our  yellow  Water-Lily,  and  reaembling 
it,  but  larger  and  with  leaves  which  stand 
erect  out  of  the  water,  and  is  a  much  finer 

Elanl,  N.  Kalmiana,  also  a  N.  American 
ind,  much  resembles  the  small  variety  of 
N.  lutea,  and  is  an  interesting  plant  to 


Notcn 


grow  in  company  wilhit.  The  cultivation 
is  quite  simple^placing  the  rootsiocks  in 
water  2  to  3  ft.  deep,  when  they  will  soon 
root  in  the  mud  ;  but  they  are  apt  to 
increase  too  rapidly,  and  may  prove 
troublesome  to  get  rid  of 

NTTTTALIJA  (,Oioberry).-N.  cerasifor- 
mis  is  a  hardy  shrub,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
to  flower.  Hardly  before  winter  is  past 
its  abundant  drooping  racemes  of  white 
ilowers  appear,  and  they  usually  do  so 
before  the  leaves.  When  in  bloom  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Flowering 
Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum),  and  forms 
a  dense  bush,  6  to  iz  ft.  high,  growing  in 
any  kind  of  soil ;  is  hardy,  but  not  showy, 
and  scarcely  pretty.     California. 


NTOTEBINIA.  —  Pretty,   half-hardy 

annuals  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
N.  selaginoides  grows  about  9  in.  high, 
forming  dense  compact  tufts  of  slender 
stems,  in  late  autumn  covered  with 
small  white,  orange-centred  blossoms 
fragrant  at  night,  N.  capensis  is  about 
the  same  size  as  N.  selaginoides,  and  is 
of  similar  growth,  its  flowers  larger,  and 
not  of  so  pure  a  white.  N.  selaginoides 
and  N.  capensis  require  lo  be  sown  early 
in  heat,  and  to  he  transplanted  in  May  in 
light,  rich,  sandy  loam  in  warm  borders, 
N.  Lychnidea  is  a  small  shrubby  perennial 
with  yellowish -white  blossoms,  thriving 
in  warm  borders  in  summer.  It  should 
be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  in 
autumn,  or  by  seeds  in  spring.    Scrophu- 

NTMPttffiACWi/^-ii/y).— A  beauti- 
ful family  of  water-plants  distributed  over 
many  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  the 
'  northern  kinds  hardy.     Our  own  native 
I  Water-Lily    was    always    neglected   and 
'  rarely  eflfective,  except  in  a  wild  state  ; 
I  but  when  it  is  seen  that  we  may  have  in 
Britain  the  soft  and  beautiful  yellows  and 
I  the  delicate  rose  and  red  flowers  of  the 
'  tropical  Water-Lilies  throughout  summer 
.  and  autumn,  we  shall  begin  to  take  more 
j  interest  in  our  garden  water-flowers,  and 
j  even  the  wretched  formless  duckponds 
which  disfigure  so  many  country  seats 
I   may  have  a  reason  10  be.     The  new  hybrid 
kinds  continue  blooming  long  after  our 
I  native  kind  has  ceased,  and    from  the 
'   middle   of    May  to   nearly   the    end    of 
I  October  flowers  are  abundant. 

Culture  or  hahdv  Water-lilies.— 
'^  These  lovely  water  flowers  are  not  difficult 
to  manage.  A  simple  way  of  planting  is 
I  to  put  the  plants  with  soil  in  some  shallow 
baskets  and  sink  these  to  the  bottom, 
I  and  before  the  basket  has  rotted  the 
plant  will  have  flxed  itself  to  the  bottom. 
Or  in  ponds  where  there  is  a  rich  muddy 
bottom  I  plant  by  tying  a  drain-pipe  or  a 
piece  of  waste  iron  to  a  root  and  throw 
It  in  where  the  water  is  between  18  in. 
and  z  ft.  deep.  The  best  season  for  plant- 
ing is  the  spring,  and  plants  put  in  in 
April  or  May  make  sufficient  progress  to 
flower  before  summer  is  gone.  They  are 
often  grown  in  brick  and  cement  tanks, 
sunk  m  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from  2\ 
to  3  ft.  These,  with  a  foot  of  soil  and  the 
rest  water,  would  grow  excellent  Water- 
Lilies,  and  the  plants  do  not  want  a  great 
depth  of  water  over  their  crowns.  It  would 
be  well  to  arrange  that  at  least  a  foot  might 
cover  them  in  winter,  and  then  they  ate 
virtually  safe  from  frosl.  They  grow 
belter  in  the  mud  of  ponds  and  lakes 
Z   Z 
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than  under  the  more  artificial  conditions 
of  thecemcniedlank.  Bui  if  neither  ponds 
nor  tanks  are  available,  these  Water-lilies 
can  still  be  easily  grown,  for,  as  M. 
Latour-Marliac  says,  like  Diogenes,  ihey 
can  content  themselves  in  a  tub. 

"  The  enemies  of  Water-lilies  are  water- 
rats  and  swans  and  other  water  birds, 
especially  moorhens,  which  often  pull 
them  to  pieces.  Moorhens  are  very  de- 
structive to  the  flowers,  and  should  be 
closely  watched.  There  is,  however, 
another  enemy.  We  noticed  it  first  by 
seeing  leaves  detached  and  floating.  On 
the  water  becoming  clearer  one  could 
see  what  appeared  to  be  small  bits  of 
stick  an  inch  or  so  long  attached  in 
numbers  to  the  leaf-stalk.  It  was  the 
grub  of  the  caddis  fly  with  its  house  upon 
Its  back.  In  the  hollow  stick  it  was  safe 
from  the  fish,  and,   fastening   upon   the 


establish  colonies  of  these  flowers,  of 
charming  effect  from  June  to  September. 
I  The  water  is  best  when  open  to  the  sun, 
renewed  by  only  a  smalf  inflow,  and  if 
possible  sheltered  from  rough  winds  by 
the  lie  of  the  land  or  by  a  belt  of  shrubs. 
The  water  should  be  cleared  of  coarse 
weeds  and  in  most  cases  the  natural  mud 
is  the  best  soil  in  which  to  plant.  In 
artificial  pools  a  layer  of  soil  may  be  pre^ 
pared  by  mixing  loam  with  a  little  sand 
and  some  of  the  rich  deposit  of  grit, 
leaves,  and  mud  so  often  left  behind  hy 
water  when  in  flood.  This  is  the  natural 
food  of  the  Water-lily,  and  manure  only 
excites  rank  leaf-growth  and  predisposes 
to  disease.  Little  mounds  may  be  made 
by  laying  a  few  sods  together,  but  if  the 
depth  of  water  makes  this  difiicuh  the 
plants  may  be  simply  lowered  into  place 
— planted  firmly  in  baskets — and  the  mud 
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young  and  tender  leaf-stalk,  the  grubs 
fed  away  until  the  leaf  was  eaten  asunder. 
Strongly-established  plants  are  not  likely 
to  sufler,  but  a  watch  should  be  kept  on 
young  plants  if  rare  varieties,"  The 
common  water  rat  or  vole  is  an  active 
destroyer  .of  the  flowers,  and  where  it 
inhabits  water,  as  it  commonly  does  all 
ponds  and  streams,  nearly  all  the  flowet^ 
will  be  destroyed  if  this  animal  is  not 
constantly  kept  down. 

!n  the  recent  story  of  our  open  air 
gardens  there  have  been  no  gains  so  good 
as  those  which  have  transformed  our 
waters  into  gardens  of  beautiful,  hardy 
plants.  Wherever  there  exists  a  stream- 
let, we  may  arrange  a  water-garden,  and  i 
in  the  many  places  where  pieces  of  water  | 
already  exist,  nothing   is  easier   than  to   | 


la-lily  (N.  mberaa). 

pressed  around  them.  May  is  a  good 
time  for  planting,  and  (for  established 
plants)  the  flower  season  begins  in  June. 
reaches  its  height  in  August,  and  in  good 
years  lasts  into  October,  After  growing 
for  three  or  four  years,  some  kinds  get  too 
thick  and  these  may  be  raised  and 
divided  late  in  April ;  others  we  have  had 
in  the  same  place  for  ten  years  with  no 
loss  of  health  or  bloom. 

A  crowded  water-garden  is  often  a 
matter  of  necessity,  but  where  space  is 
at  command  tha  plants  are  best  m  bold 
groups  and  far  enough  apart  to  keep  the 
kinds  distinct.  The  depth  of  water  may 
vary  from  a  foot  to  as  much  as  7  feet,  but 
only  the  strongest  kinds  will  thrive  in 
water  as  deep  as  this.  The  flowers  var>- 
as  to  opening  and  closing,  and  while  on 
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bright  days  they  mostly  fold  away  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  on  dark  days  they 
sometimes  keep  open  until  evening.  But 
It  is,  perhaps,  after  a  sharp  shower,  when 
leaves  and  flower-cups  are  thickly  set 
with  diamond  drops,  that  the  water-gar- 
den is  at  its  best.  If  the  fading  dowers 
and  damaged  leaves  can  be  removed 
from  day  to  day  (by  the  help  of  a  flower- 
cutter  and  long-handled  rake),  the  flower 
season  will  be  longer,  but.this  cannot  well 
be  done  save  in  small  tanks.  As  soon  as 
they  open,  the  flowers  may  be  arranged  ' 
very  prettily  In  shallow    bowls,  lasting  I 


germinating,  and  the  seedlings  are  so 
liable  to  degenerate  that  this  way  of  in- 
crease is  not  much  followed.  The  flowers 
sink  upon  the  third  day,  and,  ripening 
under  water,  open  half-way  when  mature 
to  allow  the  seeds  to  escape.  They  are  at 
first  held  together  by  a  mass  of  jelly-like 
matter  and  float  for  several  hours,  and 
during  this  time  may  be  skimmed  from 
the  surface  and  sown  at  once  in  pians  of 
mud.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  soil  when  adding  water,  and  if  placed 
in  a  warm  and  sunny  corner  the  seedlings 
are  not  long  in  starting. 


Bud  af  hybrid  Wuii-ULy.  N.  Mirliiiccii  caiiica  (n^ 

fresh  for  several  days  and  fragrant.  If 
care  is  taken  to  bend  back  the  sepals 
when  the  flowers  are  cut,  the  blooms 
remain  open  until  they  wither. 

Though   some  of  the   finer 
Increase,     hybrids      make      few     side 

slowly,  others  may  be  freely  divided,  the 
oflseis  being  cut  away  with  a  bit  of  the 
old  stem  attached.  Some  kinds— mostly 
of  the  odorata  and  tubcrosa  sections — are 
easily  increased  from  seed,  but  many 
kinds  are  sterile,  in  others  seed  is  slow  in 


ural  iLh),  gubircd  from  open  wititr  u  GraVEiyc, 
nd  of  October. 

Weeds  must    be    kept   under, 
Pesls.     such  things  as  the  Water  Star- 
wort  and  Floating  Pond  Weed 
giving  trouble,  the  last  pest  with  its  brittle 
roots  being  especially  difficult  to  gel  out. 
In  early  summer  the  grubs  of  the  caddis- 
fly  gnaw  the  young  leaves  and  stems,  and 
water  snails  so  load  them  with  eggs  as  to 
cause  curling  and  distortion,  but  as  a  rule 
the  plants  outgrow   these   troubles   with 
the  warmer  days,  and  have  more  to  fear 
from  rats    and  waiet-fowl  when   in  full 
btoom.     In  small  ponds    these  may  be 
Z   7.   2 
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kept  under,  but  in  larger  sheets  of  water 
they  often  do  harm,  gnawing  the  buds 
before  they  open,  and  even  carrying  them 
off  to  build  their  nests.  Green-fly  also 
appears  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers  above 
water,  and  grubs  of  various  kinds  attack 
them,  but  spraying  with  a  weak  solution 
of  quassia  will  generally  clear  the  emer- 
gent leaves  and  flowers,  while  a  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  colza  to 
one  of  paraffin,  will  spread  over  the  water 
and  check  the  foe. 

Nymphaa  a/6a.— The  White  Water-lily, 
found  in  many  parts  of  our  country  and 
throughout  Europe  to  Sil)eria.  The  flowers, 
of  4  to  6  inches  across,  float  upon  the  water 
amid  rounded  leaves  of  brii;ht  green,  very 
variable  as  to  size,  and  reddish  while  young. 

N,  a/dayga.  candidissima. — A  large-flowered 
form  sometimes  called  the  Hampton  Court 
Lily.  Its  white  flowers  are  broader  in  petal, 
coming  early  and  continuing  late,  and  thrust 
well  above  the  water.  Its  growth  is  strong, 
needing  ample  space.  Leaves  of  yellow-green 
while  young,  the  leaf-Iobes  much  curved  and 
overlapping.  At  certain  times  and  in  certain 
soils,  the  sepals  are  flushed  with  rose-colour. 

N.  cUba  var.  delicata  has  flowers  flushed  with 
pale  rose.  N.  alba  maxima  large  flowers. 
N,  alba  minor,  a  small- flowered  variety  with 
blooms  of  great  purity,  and  prettily  incurved. 
N,  alba  var.  plenissima,  a  form  with  large, 
nearly  double  flowers.  N.  alba  var.  rtibra  is 
a  scarce  plant,  best  known  as  the  Swedish 
Water-lily,  and  classed  as  a  form  of  alba, 
though  distinct  in  its  smaller  leaves  of  different 
shape,  slightly  rolled  inwards  at  the  edges, 
olive-green  al)Oveand  dull  reddish  l^elow.  The 
flowers  are  smaller,  fuller,  and  more  refined, 
with  broader  and  blunter  petals.  It  blooms 
early  Ijut  soon  goes  to  rest.  With  so  short  a 
season  it  spreads  slowly,  is  averse  to  removal, 
and  also  to  hot  weather.  The  flowers  vary 
from  pale  pink  to  a  deep  magenta,  deepening 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  from  day 
to  day.  Seeds  freely,  but  the  seedlings  mostly 
revert,  only  the  tiny  slow-growing  plants 
coming  true.  Syns.,  N,  Caspary  and  N, 
jpha'rocarpa. 

N  Froebtli. — An  improved  form  of  the 
Swedish  Water-lily  raised  at  Zurich,  and  of 
deeper  colour  and  stronger  growth.  Of  good 
size  and  fragrant,  its  flowers  are  of  deep  crim- 
son with  oranpe  stamens,  coming  freely  to  the 
end  of  September.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  dark 
kinds,  thriving  in  exposed  open  water,  and 
effective  in  the  distance. 

N  Andreana. — Bears  cup-shaped  flowers 
of  brick -red  colour  shaded  with  orange,  and 
held  well  above  the  water.  The  leaves  are 
blotched  with  chestnut-brown,  their  lobes 
overlapping,  and  with  such  long  stalks  that 
they  float  out  far  apart.  The  flowers*  come  so 
freely  that  a  score  or  more  are  sometimes  open 
together  on  one  strong  plant. 

N.  An-cn-ciel. — A;   distinct    hybrid     with 


blending  shades  of  pale  salmon  streaked  with 
rose,  and  crimson  spotted  sepals.  The  leave< 
are  variegated  in  white,  rose,  and  shades  oi 
green  and  bronze. 

A^.  Arethusa.—K  plant  of  strong  growth  and 
very  free,  coming  near  iMydekeri  fulg€ns  in  its. 
bright  crimson  colour,  but  larger  in  flower  and 
more  robust. 

N.  atropurpurea. — One  of  the  darkest  of  all, 
with  very  large  flowers  of  deep  port -wine 
colour,  with  pale  yellow  stamens  and  petals 
incurved  at  the  tips.  Of  good  growth,  free, 
with  dark  leaves  shaded  with  red  on  their 
under  surface. 

N,  Aurora. — So  named  from  its  changing 
tints,  which  vary  from  a  pale  rosy-yellow  on 
opening,  to  orange  or  reddish  tones  on  the 
third  day,  different  plants  showing  much  vari- 
ation in  depth  of  colour. 

N  Brakcleyi  rosea. — A  new  hybrid,  with 
large  flowers  of  clear  carmine.  It  is  strong 
and  free,  fragrant,  and  blooms  far  into  the 
autumn. 

N.  Candida. — A  plant  coming  from  Slyria, 
and  so  near  aU>a  as  to  be  often  called  the  Bo- 
hemian form  of  it.  The  flowers  arc  small  and 
very  white,  with  a  reddish-brown  centre  and 
seeds  very  large. 

N.  Carrisbrooki. — A  new  kind  raised  in 
California,  and  described  as  bearing  flowers  of 
bright  flesh  pink,  and  fragranu 

N.  chrysantha. — A  handsome  kind  of  me- 
dium growth,  and  deep  yellow  flowers  {passing 
to  orange-red,  with  a  cluster  of  bright  red 
stamens ;  leaves  edged  and  marbled  with 
bronze. 

N.  colossea.  — Very  large  in  leaf  and  flower, 
blooming  with  the  earliest  and  lasting  well  into 
the  autumn.  Leaves  rich  green  above  and  brown 
beneath,  the  fragrant  flowers  of  pale  pink,  the 
outer  s^ments  of  pale  olive-green,  and  pale- 
yellow  stamens.  Thrives  in  open  water  in 
deep  pond  mud,  even  when  exposed  in  large 
lakes. 

N.  Ellisiana. — One  of  the  best,  rich  in 
colour  and  conspicuous  at  a  distance.  Large 
broad-pelalled  flowers  of  reddish-crimson  with 
orange-red  stamens.  A  plant  of  robust  growth 
and  free  in  flower. 

N.  ftava. — Though  this  will  pass  a  mild 
winter  uninjured,  and  may  even  surx'ive  for 
several  years  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Britain, 
a  severe  frost  is  fatal.  Instead  of  a  thick 
rhizome  this  has  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and 
spreads  as  freely  as  any  Strawberry  by  means 
of  long  runners  which  root  as  they  go :  the 
roots  are  never  quite  at  rest,  and  possibly  this 
has  something  to  do  with  its  tenderness.  Len- 
der glass  it  is  pretty  and  distinct,  but  it  starts 
late  in  the  open,  and  only  blooms  well  in  warm 
seasons. 

N.  fulva. — Bears  medium -sized  star-shaped 
flowers,  curiously  incurved  at  the  tips  of  the 
petals,  and  sweetly  scented.  Its  colour  is  rose 
upon  yellow,  with  yellow  stamens,  the  red 
growing  deeper  towards  the  centre  and  bright- 
ening with  age.  Leaves  spotted  with  browii 
al)ove,  and  suffused  with  red  beneath. 
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//.  Gladstoniana. — Has  white  flowers  of 
great  size,  sometimes  8  inches  across.  They 
are  free  from  all  trace  of  colour  and  stand  well 
above  the  water  on  stout  stems,  the  whole 
plant  being  of  free  and  open  habit.  One  of 
the  first  to  bloom  in  spring,  and  the  last 
flowers  are  only  cut  down  by  autumn  frosts. 

N.  ^loriosa. — Bears  massive  flowers  7  inches 
■across,  rich  dark  red  with  orange-coloured 
stamens,  and  fragrant.  Being  slow  to  spread 
and  difficult  of  increase,  it  should  be  left  for 
.  several  years  undisturbed,  and  while  of  strong 
growth,  it  sometimes  dies  off"  suddenly.  The 
flowers  are  very  full,  and  floating,  the  lower 
petals  often  prettily  tipped  with  rosy-white 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  becoming  deeper 
and  more  uniform  towards  the  autumn.  This 
is  the  only  kind  always  bearing  Ave  sepals. 

N.  graziella. — A  new  French  seedling  of 
peculiar  orange-red  colour  streaked  with  green, 
ilowering  without  a  break  till  quite  the  end  of 
the  season. 

N.  James  Brydon. — A  distinct  sort  with 
•flowers  of  4  to  6  inches  wide,  of  a  soft  rose- 
crimson  ;  petals  flnely  rounded  and  curving 
inwards,  with  a  paler,  silvery  sheen  beneath, 
and  stamens  of  bright  orange.  An  excellent 
kind,  quite  hardy. 

N.  James  Gurney^  with  fair-sized  flowers  of 
•deep  rose,  coming  near  N.  EUisiania, 

N.  Laydekeri  fulgens, — A  flower  of  fine 
colour  and  cupped,  the  rounded  petals  of 
crimson-purple  snowing  paler  within  and  en- 
closing a  cluster  of  vivid  red  stamens.  Like 
all  of  this  group,  it  is  a  good  plant  for  tanks. 

N.  Laydekeri  liiacea, — Very  free  in  its  small 
/lowers  of  soft  rosy-lilac  tipped  with  clear 
pink,  their  colour  deepening  to  rosy-crimson 
on  the  third  day.  They  are  held  well  above 
the  water,  shining  with  an  almost  silvery 
lustre  in  bright  sunlight,  and  scented  like  a 
tea-rose.  The  plant  does  best  in  shallow  water, 
and  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  show  flower. 

N.  Laydekeri  purpurata. — A  telling  flower, 
iarger  than  others  in  this  group,  and  very 
shapely  with  its  long  pointed  petals.  They 
are  early,  free,  and  fragrant,  of  a  conspicuous 
shade  of  wine-red  with  orange-red  stamens. 

N.  Laydekeri  rosea.  — One  of  the  most  use- 
•ful  of  hardy  Water-lilies,  with  fragrant,  pale 
pink  flowers,  passing  through  several  shades 
to  deep  rose  as  they  fade  away.  It  does  best 
in  shallow  water  and  gives  so  few  oflfsets  that 
several  plants  should  be  grouped  to  secure  the 
full  efiect  of  the  changing  flowers. 

N.  Ixiydekeri  rosea  prolifera. — In  this  form 
the  one  fault  of  the  parent — its  difficult  in- 
-crease — is  met  by  a  free  yield  of  oflsets  from 
the  fleshy  rhizome.  These  bloom  when  small, 
^surrounding  the  parent  with  a  succession  of 
flowers,  and  providing  increase.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  a  valuable  gain. 

N.  luciana,  — Like  odorata  caroliniana  in  all 
save  the  deeper  and  uniform  rose-pink  of  its 
medium -sizea  flowers. 

N.  lucida. — With  massive  flowers  opening 
starwise  and  rosy-vermilion  in  colour,  paling 
towards  the  edges  and  the  tips  of  the  petals 


and  deepening  .'towards  the  cluster  of  orange 
stamens.  The  leaves,  borne  upon  very  long 
stems,  are  bold  and  finely  blotched  with  chest- 
nut-red above  and  reddish  streaks  beneath. 

iV.  Marliacea  albida, — A  superb  plant, 
thriving  in  deep  water,  where  it  snouid  be 
sometimes  thinned  to  avoid  overcrowding ; 
its  massive  white  flowers  of  8  or  more  inches 
across,  are  pushed  well  above  the  water,  and 
last  into  October.  They  are  of  glistening 
purity,  fragrant,  and  very  full  of  petals  guard- 
mg  the  cluster  of  golden  dnthers.  The  guard 
petals  are  long  and  broad,  but  inside  they 
grow  shorter  and  narrower  towards  the  centre. 
In  large  groups  its  general  effect  is  fine. 

N.  Marl,  carnea.  —A  noble  hardy  plant,  in 
colour  a  soft  flesh -pink,  deepening  towards  the 
base  of  the  petals  and  paling  gradually  to 
white.  It  grows  well  in  shallow  or  deep 
water,  flowering  late,  and  showing  its  vanilla- 
scented  flowers  well  above  the  dark  leaves. 

N.AIarl.  chromatella. — The  first  yellow  kind 
sent  out,  a  free  and  fine  plant,  but  apt  to  get 
crowded,  and  when  this  happens  it  does  not 
flower  so  well.  Being  vigorous  it  is  a  good 
plant  for  deep  open  water,  where  its  large 
flowers  of  canary-yellow  show  finely  against 
the  dark  brown  leaves,  and  remain  open  for  a 
long  while  each  day. 

N.  Marl.  Jlammea, — A  handsome,  though  in- 
aptly named,  flower  of  medium  size,  being  a 
deep  wine-red  rather  than  flame-colour,  with 
red  stamens  and  petals  flaked  with  white  to- 
wards the  tips.  Leaves  streaked  with  reddish- 
brown. 

N.  Marl,  ignea, — One  of  the  brightest  in 
'its  uniform  carmine-red,  deepening  slightly 
towards  the  crown  of  vivid  orange-red  stamens  ; 
sepals  pale  olive-green  edged  with  rose  be- 
neath, and  paler  above.  Though  not  large, 
the  flowers  are  good  in  colour,  composed  of 
eighteen  cupped  and  shapely  petals. 

N.  Marl,  rosea. — Another  stout  grower, 
thriving  in  deep  water,  to  which  its  long  slender 
stems  are  suited.  Flowers  rose  colour,  chang- 
ing to  flesh-pink,  broader  in  petal  and  fuller 
than  in  M.  cartiea^  with  the  colour  deepening 
towards  the  tips.  Young  leaves  purplish-red, 
changing  to  deep  green. 

N.  Marl,  ruhro^putulata. — Flowers  of  great 
size  borne  freely  and  through  a  long  season. 
Petals  rosy-purple,  tipped  and  flaked  with 
pink ;  stamens  orange-red. 

N.  odorata, — The  white  American  Pond- 
lily,  common  in  the  eastern  States  and  with 
all  the  beauty  of  our  own,  and  fragrant.  It 
varies  much  in  size  and  colour,  and  (being  of 
moderate  growth)  is  well  suited  to  tanks.  The 
leaf  may  be  anything  from  5  to  10  inches 
across,  nearly  round,  and  purplish  when  young, 
changing  to  pure  green  and  reddish  beneath. 
Flowers  of  3  to  5  mches,  composed  of  narrow 
pointed  petals,  long  in  the  bua. 

N.  odorata  caroliniana, — The  leaves  are 
green  above  and  red  beneath,  and  though 
nearly  a  foot  across  when  fully  grown,  the 
plant  is  only  of  moderate  growth  and  not  too 
vigorous  for  a  tank.     Though  easily  divided, 
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the  plant  is  best  left  alone'  for  several  years, 
gaining  in  size  of  flowers,  which  become  6  or 
more  inches  across,  composed  of  very  narrow 
pale  pink  petals,  deepening  in  colour  towards 
the  centre.  The  flowers  vary  through  several 
shades  of  colour,  according  to  soil  and  clinoate, 
the  following  varieties  being  fairly  constant : 
nivea,  with  very  double  pure  white  flowers, 
narrow  petals  and  rich  yellow  stamens ;  per- 
fecta^  with  semi-double  flowers  of  the  small 
narrow  petals,  but  more  rounded  at  the  tip 
and  deep  flesh  or  salmon  in  colour ;  and  sal- 
motieaf  a  strong  form  with  flowers  of  decided 
salmon-pink. 

N,  odgraia  delicata, — A  small  neat  form, 
with  rosy- tinted  flowers. 

N.  odorata  exquisita  — Finely-shaped  rosy- 
carmine  flowers  of  medium  size,  with  narrow, 
pointed  petals  and  golden  stamens ;  they  are 
the  darkest  of  this  group,  and  stand  well  out  of 
the  water.  Leaves  green  above  and  intense 
red  below. 

A'',  odorata  giganiea. — The  larger,  southern 
form  of  odorata,  found  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida,  and  known  as  the  Rice-field  Water- 
lily.  It  is  of  great  vigour,  delighting  in  deep 
water  and  flowering  early  in  the  season,  but 
not  in  the  autumn.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
sometimes  measuring  as  much  as  i6  inches 
across,  and  dark  green  tinged  with  purple  to- 
wards the  edges,  which  are  often  partly  rolled 
inwards.  The  flowers— 4  to  7  inches  across — 
are  pure  white  with  green  sepals,  slightly  in- 
curved, and  nearly  scentless. 

N.  odorata  viaxima. — A  wild  form,  also 
known  as  sttperba,  difl*ering  widely  from  the 
parent  in  its  larger  cup-shaped  flowers,  with 
spreading  petals  .very  broad  at  the  base,  and 
free  from  any  trace  of  colour.  Found  only  in 
New  Jersey. 

N,  odorata  minor. — A  pretty  little  plant  of 
slow  growth,  and  one  of  the  best  for  tanks  and 
shallow  water.  The  starry  white  flowers  are 
2  to  3  inches  across,  with  purplish  sepals  and 
sweetly  scented,  though  forms  occur  that  are 
almost  without  scent,  and  others  with  flowers 
more  or  less  incurved.  The  leaves  are  small, 
bright  green  above,  and  deep  red  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  shallow  bogs  of  New  Jersey. 
Syn.,  N,  pumila, 

N,  odorata  rosacea. — A  good  form  coming 
near  exquisita  but  more  vigorous,  with  bright 
rosy  flowers  about  4  inches  across,  paling  to 
salmon-yellow  towards  the  crown  of  golden 
stamens ;  petals  narrow  and  pointed. 

N  odorata  rosea. — The  Cape  Cod  Water- 
lily — ^a  plant  of  moderate  vigour,  with  petals 
of  a  uniform  bright  rose  colour  with  yellow 
stamens,  and  fragrant.  It  begins  early,  and 
seeds  so  freely  that  (unless  the  dead  flowers 
are  kept  cut)  its  season  is  short.  The  flowers 
also  lose  colour  quickly  when  fully  expanded, 
and  will  sometimes  burn  in  hot  sunlight. 
Leaves  rather  small,  deep  red  on  both  sides 
while  young,  becoming  dark  green.  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts. 

N  odorata  sulphurea. — A  beautiful  plant, 
distinct  from  all  other  kinds  m  the  cactus-shape 


of  its  flowers.  It  is  a  plant  of  strong  growth, 
forming  many  crowns  and  a  profusion  of  clear 
yellow  vanilla-scented  flowers,  from  July  into 
the  autumn.  Though  not  much  above  medium 
size,  they  are  conspicuous,  rising  well  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  long  pointed  buds  open 
early  in  the  day.  The  leaves  rest  on  the  water 
unless  crowded,  and  are  evenly  rounded,  and 
finely  blotched  and  marbled.  It  is  slow  in 
starting  to  flower,  hardly  beginning  until 
July. 

N  0.  sulphurea  grandifiora. — A  fine  form,  . 
with  the  same  starry  cactus-shaped  flowers, 
but  much  larger,  fuller,  and  of  paler  yellow. 
Though  its  parent  is  one  of  the  latest,  this 
kind  is  the  first  in  bloom  and  bears  the  largest 
flower,  opening  out  very  flat,  with  narrow, 
crowded  petals  of  elegant  effect.  It  is  free  in 
flower  when  well  established,  and  makes  many 
crowns,  with  bold  foliage  of  paler  green,  less 
mottled  above,  but  covered  beneath  with 
reddish  blotches. 

iV.  Robinsoni. — A  star-like  flower  of  distinct 
colour,  a  reddish-purple  deepening  towards  the 
centre,  which  shows  traces  of  an  orange 
ground,  paling  again  towards  the  tips  of  the 
petals.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  with 
pointed  and  sharply  tapering  petals,  and  they 
last  longer  than  almost  any  other  kind  when 
open.  Leaf  dark  green,  blotched  with  chest- 
nut above  and  on  the  stems,  and  reddish  below. 

N.  sanguinea, — The  deepest  in  colour  of 
the  smaller  Water-lilies,  with  flowers  which 
deepen  from  clear  carmine  to  deep  ruby  crim- 
son, with  dark  orange-red  stamens. 

N  Seignoureti.  — One  of  the  older  hybrids, 
its  colour  being  indistinct.  The  flowers  are 
dull  yellow  washed  with  rose,  and  are  held 
several  inches  above  the  water.  A  compact 
grower,  with  small  but  dense  leaves,  finely 
spotted. 

N.  suavissima,  —  With  deep  rose-pink 
flowers,  very  full  of  narrow  petals,  and  fra> 
grant. 

N.  tetragona, — The  smallest  of  Water-lilies, 
with  little  flowers  i^  to  2^  inches  across  and 
pure  white  with  yellow  stamens,  opening  for 
three  or  four  days  from  noon  till  about  5  P.  m. 
The  leaf  is  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  shaped  almost  like  a  horse-shoe,  with  the 
lol)es  wide  apart ;  coloured  dark  green  above 
and  reddish  below.  This  kind  and  its  forms 
thrive  well  in  tanks,  forming  no  offsets  and 
spreading  slowly,  though  free  to  flower  from 
May  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  grown 
from  seed.   N.  Asia  and  parts  of  N.  America. 

N,  tetragona  var.  Hehola. — A  seedling  with 
pale  yellow  flowers  2  inches  across,  open  during 
the  afternoon  and  slightly  raised  above  the 
water.  The  leaf  is  oval  and  yet  smaller  than 
in  the  parent,  and  freely  blotched  with  brown. 
It  thrives  in  shallow  water  with  a  long  season 
of  flower,  while  a  dozen  or  more  blooms  may 
often  be  counted  at  once  upon  a  strong  plant. 
In  hot  sunlight  they  sometimes  come  flushed 
with  rose. 

N.  tetragona  var.  kintalayensis, — A  small> 
flowered   seedling,   with   floating    blooms    of 
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about  an  inch,  coming  from  May  to  October. 
It  seeds  freely,  and  the  seedlings  bloom  well 
in  their  second  year. 

N.  tu6erosa.—The  vigorous  Water-lily  of 
the  United  States,  thriving  in  deep  water,  lift- 
ing its  flowers  high  out  of  the  water,  and 
spreading  rapidly  by  long  tuberous  offsets. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  planted  by  itself  in  deep 
water,  but  only  flowers  freely  under  a  warm 
sky  or  in-hot  summers.  They  are  creamy  white, 
without  a  trace  of  colour  in  the  sepals  or 
petals,  which  are  longer  and  broader  than  in 
any  other  wild  kind,  and  scentless.  They  vary 
from  4)  to  nearly  9  inches  across,  and  bear 
larger  seeds  than  any  other  kind.  Leaves 
large,  8  to  12  inches  across,  and  rising  from 
the  water  when  crowded  or  near  the  surface. 
This  wild  plant  is  so  vigorous  that  it  is  best 
not  planted  in  the  same  pond  with  the  flner 
hybrids.    Syns.,  N.  bianda  and  N  reni/ormis, 

N.  tuberosa  var.  maxima, — A  form  K)undin 
Lake  Hopatkong,  New  Jersey,  growing  in  deep 
water,  and  supposed  to  be  a  wild  cross  between 
tuberosa  and  oaorata.  It  is  of  smaller  growth 
and  blooms  later  than  the  parent,  with  cup- 
shaped  pure- white  flowers,  prettily  shaded  with 
green  upon  the  outer  petals.  The  flower-stalks 
bear  long  hairs  and  a  few  faint  brown  streaks. 

N  tuberosa  var.  Richardsoni. — An  Ameri- 
can seedling  with  double  pure-white  flowers 
standing  well  out  of  the  water ;  they  are  of 
finely  rounded  petals,  curving  inwards,  the 
outer  row  and  the  sepals  slightly  drooping. 
Its  subdued  growth  and  distinct  globe-shaped 
flowers  make  it  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
white  Water-lilies. 

N,  tuberosa  var.  rosea, — A  supposed  natural 
cross  with  the  rosy  Cape  Cod  Water-lily.  It 
is  nearly  as  vigorous  as  its  parent,  with  large 
pink  flowers  rising  above  the  water,  and  open- 
ing widely  to  show  the  crown  of  bright  red 
stamens.     A  good  plant  for  deep  water. 

N,  vomerensis. — Its  floating  flowers  are  in- 
termediate in  size,  snow-white,  fragrant,  and 
borne  freely  through  a  long  season.  It  grows 
well  in  pots  and  in  small  fountain-basins, 
coming  fairly  true  from  seed. 

N,  iVilliam  Doogue, — An  American  hybrid 
with  large  flowers  of  soft  pink,  very  broad 
in  petal,  much  cupped,  and  evenly  coloured 
throughout.  A  charming  plant  and  quite 
hardy. 

N,  IVilliam  Falconer, — A  flower  of  striking 
colour,  one  of  the  best  dark  Water-lilies. 
The  blooms  are  large  (6  or  7  inches)  and  deep 
crimson,  shaded  with  purple,  and  yellow  in 
the  centre.  The  young  leaves  are  bright  red, 
changing  to  deep  green,  with  veins  of  reddish 
purple. 

Nymphaa  sfiedes  :—€icutilobaf  ChinA ;  albat  northern 
temperate  resionst ;  aUc  rasea^  Amaz^mitm,  Brazil ; 
ampla,  W.  Indies ;  BasniMt'ana,  Siberia ;  Mtd^  E. 
Inoies ;  blatula^  S.  Amer. ;  captnsis^  S.  Africa ;  elegans^ 
Texas  ;  fltoHi^  Florida ;  flavihvirtnsx  fragranthsima^ 
tropical  Africa ;  GarttturiamA,  Brazil ;  gieanteay  Aus- 
tralia;/narfV/f,  Mexico;  kiria,  %VLvaaAx9^\jamesoniana^ 
Ecuador;  Uuhphvlla^^  Brazil;  Lotus^  Asia  and  trop. 
Africa ;  Afaximitianif  Brazil ;  Mexicana^  Mexico ; 
nitida^  Siberia;  nubieay  trop.  Africa;  odoraia^  N. 
Amer. ;  cxy^tala^   Ecuador ;   Parkeriana^  Guiana ; 
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Paucirtuliaia^  Siberia  ;  ^nciaia^  Central  Asia ;  rosea^ 
£.  Indies;  Rudgttuui^  Guiana;  rufescensj  stellata^ 
Asia  and  trop.  Africa ;  sttnasfidoiay  Brazil ;  Suma- 
tratuit  Sumatra ;  ierminerva,  Brazil ;  te/rugtma,  Asia  ; 
trtsepola^  trop.  America ;  tuherosat  N.  Amer. ;  tussi- 
lagifolia^  Mexico ;  undulata^  Mexico ;  vivipara ;  Wen- 
teliiy  Amoor  ;  Zansibariensu^  trop.  Africa. 

N7S8A  {Tupelo  Tree).— A.  small  group 
of  trees  little  planted,  but  having  certain 
good  qualities.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
sights  I  remember  was  a  Tupelo  tree  at 
Strathsiieldsaye  in  Hampshire  in  autumn, 
a  tall  slender 
tree,  in  splendid 
colour  of  leaf. 
The  trees  are 
mostly  natives  of 
North  Eastern 
America,  a  very 
cold  country,  so 
that  there  can 
be  no  doubt 
about  their  har- 
diness ;  and  the 
fact  that  they 
grow  in  swampy 
places  should  make  them  easy  to  find  a 
place  in  this  river  and  estuary  veined  land. 

N.  sytoatica  is  the  Sour  Gum  or  Tupelo, 
a  tree  over  too  feet  high  in  deep  swampy 
ground  in  Maine  and  Canada,  southwards  and 
westwards. 

N,  biflora  {Water  Tupelo)  is  a  somewhat 
smaller  swamp  and  waterside  tree,  of  N. 
Jersey  and  southwards. 

N,  aquatica  {Tupelo  Gum)  rises  sometimes 
to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  is  rather  of 
southern  and  western  distribution.  The  two 
flrst-named  species  are  the  most  important  for 
our  country. 

(ENOTHEBA  {Evening  Primrose),— 
These  are  amongst  the  prettiest  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  are  easily  grown  in  all 
soils.  From  June  onward  they  are  in 
their  beauty,  many  varieties  becoming 
more  full  of  flowers  in  late  summer. 
They  have  large  bright  yellow  or  white 
flowers,  in  many  kinds  so  freely  and  con- 
tinuously borne  as  to  make  them  of  great 
value.  Their  name  notwithstanding, 
many  are  open  by  day  ;  as  for  instance, 
(£.  linearis,  speciosa,  taraxacifolia,  and 
trichocalyx.  Many  of  the  finest  Evening 
Primroses  are  natives  of  States  west  of 
Mississippi,  such  as  California,  Utah, 
Missoun,  and  Texas.  They  all  bloom 
the  first  season  from  early  seedlings. 
Some  of  the  true  perennials,  and  par- 
ticularly the  prostrate  ones,  are  shy 
seeders,  but  the  tall  ones  seed  freely. 
The  largest  kinds  are  very  beautiful  in  any 
position,  but  from  their  height  and  bold- 
ness they  are  suited  for  the  wild  garden 
and  for  shrubberies.  Sowing  themselves 
freely,  they  arc  apt  to  become  too  numcr- 
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ous  and  somewhat  "  starved,"  so  that  they 
are  best  when  confined  to  large  groups, 
in  any  flower  garden  not  confined  lo  flat 
beds  only,  an  isolated  bed  of  them  looks 
H-ell.  Amongst  them  we  have  tall  erect 
sorts  like  CE.  Lamarckiana,  prostrate,  as 
in  trichocalyx  and  cxspitosa,  and  white 
flowers,  as  in  the  last-named  two,  while 
coronopifolia  and  speciosa  often  change 
with  age  to  pink  or  rose.  Few  plants 
have  finer  yellow  blooms  than  missourien- 
sis  and  Lamarckiana  ;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  very  large— 4  to  6  in.  across. 
Nearly  all  arc  more  or  less  fragrant,  par- 
ticularly ca^spitosa,  marginata,  fragrans, 
and  eximia. 

^  bicimis  is  a  handsome  biennial,  3 
to  5  ft.  high,  wiih  large  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Its  variety  grand  iflora  or 
Lamarckiana  should  always  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  kind,  as  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  of  a  finer  colour,  having  a 
fine  eflect  in  large  masses,  and  it  is  well 
suited  for  the  wild  garden. 

(E.  fruticoa*  (5ttnrffi)/)j).— This  and 
its  varieties  are  among  the  finest  of  hardy 
perennials,  1  to  3  ft.  high,  with  showy 
yellow  blossoms.  There  are  about  half- 
a-dozen  distinct  varieties,  the  best  being 
linearis,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  riparia, 
about  i^  n.  high,  bearing  an  abundance 
of  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  yellow  Evening  Primroses  for  small 
beds,  for  edgings,  or  as  a  groundwork  for 
other  plants,  and  it  goes  on  flowering 
even  after  the  first  frosts.  It  is  always 
prudent  to  lift  a  few  or  strike  a  potful  of 
cuttings  in  case  of  accident,  though  in 
spring  the  old  plants  may  be  divided  to 
any  extent.  Given  sandy  loam,  these 
plants  thrive  in  borders  or  in  the  margins 
of  shrubberies.     N.  America- 

^  glaaCA  is  a  handsome  N.  American 
species  similar  to  fruticosa.  It  is  of  sub- 
shrubby  growth,  becomes  bushy,  and 
bears  yellow  flowers.  The  variety 
Fraseri  is  3  still  finer  plant,  and  where  an 
attractive  mass  of  yellowis  desired  through 
the  summer  there  are  few  hardy  plants  of 
easy  cultivation  so  effective.  In  a  large 
rock-garden  a  few  plants  here  and  there 
give  good  colour,  and  the  plants  bloom 
long. 

<E.  margiOAta.— .A.  dwarf  plant,  never 
more  than  12  in.  high,  with  flowers  in 
May,  4  to  5  in.  across,  from  white  gradu- 
ally changing  to  a  delicate  rose  ;  as  even- 
ing approaches,  coming  well  above  the 
jagged  leaves,  retaining  their  beauty  all 
night,  and  emitting  a  Magnolia-like  odour. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  is  increased 
by  suckers  from  the  roots,  and  by  cuttings, 
which  root  readily.     An  excellent  plant 


for  the  rock-garden  and  for  borders.  Syn., 
(K.  ca^spitosa.  (E,  trichocalyx,  a  similar 
species,  but  probably  only  an  annual,  is  a 

beautiful  plant  well  worth  growing. 


<E.  DUflSOnrieiuiB. — A  handsome  herb- 
aceous plant  from  N.  America,  with  pros- 
irate  downy  stems  and  clear  yellow 
flowers,  sometimes  S  in.  in  diameter, 
and  borne  so  freely  that  they  may  be 
said  to  cover  the  ground  with  gold. 
There  is  no  more  valuable  border  flower, 
and  when  well  placed  in  the  rock- 
garden  it  is  effective,  especially  if  the 
luxuriant  shoots  are  allowed  to  hang 
down,  .^s  seed  is  rarely  perfected,  the 
plant  is  better  increased  by  careful  divi- 
sion, or  by  cuttings  taken  in  April.  As 
a  border  plant  it  does  not  grow  so  freely 
in  cold  clayey  soils  as  in  warm  light 
ones.  The  blooms  open  best  in  the 
evening.     Syn.,  CE.  macrocarpa. 

(£.  8pecioB».^A  handsome  plant,  with 
many  large  flowers,  at  first  white,  chang- 
ing to  a  delicate  rose.  The  plant  is  erect 
and  its  stems  almost  shrubby,  14  to  18  in. 
high.  A  true  perennial,  valuable  for 
borders,  or  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden  in  good  loam.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  is  increased  by 
division,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  but  does  not 
seed  freely  in  this  country. 

(E.  taiazacifolia,  a  Chilian  plant,  is 
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one  of  the  finest  of  those  Evening  Prim- 
coses  chara.cterised  by  a  low  irailinf> 
growth  and  large  blossoms,  which  attain 
their  fullest  e^^nsion  towards  evening. 
It  has  a  fine  effect  in  rich  deep  soil  in  the 
rock-garden,  where  ils  trailing  stems  can 
droop  over  the  ledge  of  a  block  of 
stone.  The  flowers,  24  to  3^  in.  across, 
are  pure  white,  changing  to  a  delicate 

<£.  triloba  is  a  handsome  hardy  annual 
species,  of  dwarf  growth,  with  large  and 
showy  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  also  called 
(E.  rhizocarpa.    Other  showy  annuals  are 


An  KvTning  Pcimcou  (CEnoihera  Lamuckiuia). 

(£.  sinuata  and  its  variety  maxima,  (£. 
macrantha,  odorala,  bistorta,  Veitchiana, 
and  Unimmondi.  These  are  all  worthy 
of  culture,  requiring  the  treatment  of 
half-hardy  annuals,  and  ordinary  garden 

.  OLEABIA(ZJ<i/>)'rww).—Preit)' ever- 
green bushes,  natives  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  only  drawback  is 
their  not  proving  really  hardy,  except  in 
warm  localities  in  the  southern  counties. 
They  may  exist  in  other  districts,   but 


gardens  are  the  worse  not  the  better  for 
the  presence  of  shrubs  not  really  hardy 
in  them,  or  perhaps  in  a  half-dead  or 
flowerless  slate,  or  requiring  protection, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  gardens 
needlessly  ugly  for  half  the  year. 

0.  inaigniH.— The  plant  is  dwarf,  branched, 
the  branches  as  thick  as  the  IJtlle  ^nger  ;  the 
leaves  from  3  to  5  in.  long,  2  in.  broad,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  thick  and  hard,  shining  green  on 
the  upper  surface.  With  this  enception  the 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  thick,  feit-like 
coating  of  pale  brownish  tomenliim.  The 
flowers  are  on  erect  peduncles,  which  are  as 
thick  as  a  goose-quill  and  from  6  to  9  in. 
long ;  the  flower-heads  are  a  little  over  2  in. 
across  ;  remaining  fresh  on  the  plant  (or  about 
six  weeks.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  inler 
esiing  and  prettiest  of  the  composites  which  are 
found  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  native  of 
Middle  Island,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  on  the 
driest  rocks. 

0,  Haaati.— This  is  pretty  hardy  in  \-arious 
parts  of  England,  growing  to  a  large  size  in 
the  more  favoured  localities,  and  if  planted  in 
groups  it  has  a  good  effect  when  covered  with 
IIS  Aster-like  flowers,  and  even  out  of  bloom 
it  is  attractive.  In  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
found  at  altitudes  of  about  4,000  ft,,  it  forms 
a  smaJI  shrubby  tree.  The  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  in  terminal  corymbs,  the  ray  florets 
\  in.  long,  white,  the  disc  yellow.  The  plants 
usually  bloom  in  August,  and  remain  in  perfec- 
tion several  weeks.  Other  kinds  grown  i^inst 
walls  and  on  warm  soils  with  some  success  are 
ramulosa,  ilicifolia,  mytsinoides,  nitida,  mocro- 
donta,  stetlutata,  Traversi,  Gunniana,  dentata, 
argophylla,  insignis. 

0MPHAL0DE8  (/V«i'^/wor/).— Pretty 
dwarf  rock  or  mountain  plants  belonging 
to  the  Borace  order. 

0.  tmifolia,  a  beautiful  Portuguese 
hardyannual,9lo  tain,  high,  withglaucous- 
green  leaves  and  pure  white  flowers  from 
June  to  August ;  it  may  be  grown  in 
ordinary  soil,  the  seeds  sown  iri  April  or 
in  September  and  October ;  the  plant 
often  sows  itself. 

0.  Lucilin,  a  lovely  rock-plant,  with 
flowers  a  pretty  lilac -blue,  and  glaucous 
grey  foliage.  It  is  hardy,  and  succeeds 
in  the  rock-garden,  but  the  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  drained,  for  though  the  plant 
requiresabundanceofwaterduringgrowth, 
it  suffers  from  stagnant  moisture.  To  pro- 
tect it  against  slugs,  which  are  too  fond  of 
it,  strips  of  perforated  zinc,  about  3  in. 
wide,  bent  so  as  to  form  rings  round  the 
plants,  are  used.  Div-jsion  or  by  seeds. 
It  grows  freely  in  some  light  soils,  as  in 
Wheeler's  nursery  at  Warminster.     Asia 


Mir 

0.  nitida  is  pretty,  new  to  garden 
said  to  be  as  easy  to  grow  as  O.  v. 
with  loose  panicles  of  blue  flowers. 
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0.  TOnu  {Crttping  Forgil-me-nof). — A  as  "  flowering  Ferns,"  from  thefertiie  frond 

Sretty  little  plant,  bearing  in  early  spring  being    contracted  so  as  to  give  ii  ihe 

andsome  flowers   of  a   deep  clear  blue  apptearanceofanunopenedspikeofflowers, 

with  white  throats.     The  plant   is  useliit  The  fronds  are  a  beaulilul   fresh   green, 

for  borders  and  the  rock  and  spring  gar-  especially   in  spring.    Though  not  very 

den:  no  plant  is  more  worthy  of  naturalisa-  fastidious  as  to  soii,  it  succeeds  best  in  a 

tion  ;  in  cool,  thin  woods  it  runs  about  like  cool  and  moist  situation,  such  as  the  base- 

a  native  plant ;  it  thrives  by  woodwalks,  i   of  the  rock-garden,  or  in  the  American. 

and  also  in  open  places,  and  in  any  position  i  garden,  especially  if  a  little  sheltered  by 

is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants.    There  is  a  i  neighbouring  plants.     If  the  fronds  are 


white  variety,  not  so  pretty  as  the  blue  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  until  they 

kind.  appear  to  be  ripe,  it  will  be  found  that  the 

ONOBBTCHtS     (Sainfoin).  —  h    few  spore-cases  are  open  and  the  spores  shed, 

graceful  plants  belong  to  this  genus,  but  :  as  they  drop  while  the  fronds  look  quite 

they  are  not  of  much  garden  value,  and  i  green,  therefore  the  best  way  is  to  cut  off 

those  in  cultivation  are  best  suited  for  the  |   the  frond  as  soon  as  indications  of  burst- 

rock^arden.  I  ing  are  perceivetj,  and  to  lay  it  in  a  sheet 

ONOCLEA      {Sensitive     Fem).~0.  of  paper  for  a  few  days,  when  all  the  spores 

itmibilis  belongs  to  the  group  known  |  will  drop  out.     N.  America. 
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ONONIS  {Rest  Harrow).  - -a^rAy 
plants  of  the  Pea  family,  of  which  the  wild 
Liquorice  (O.  arvensis)  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  our  wild  plants,  and  is  worthy 
of  cultivation  on  banks  and  in  the  rough 
rock-garden,  forming  dense  tufts  covered 
in  summer  with  racenies  of  pink  flowers. 
The  white  variety  is  also  good,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  better  position  than  the  com- 
mon form,  which  grows  in  any  soil.  No 
plants  are  more  readily  increased  from 
seed  or  by  division.  It  is  distinct  from 
the  spiny  O.  campestris,  which  has  stems 
nearly  3  ft.  high,  and  sometimes  more. 
O.  rotundifolia  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
plant,  which  is  hardy,  and  easily  cultivated, 


Oinpbal«l«  LuciLic 

flowering  in  May  and  June  and  through 
the  summer ;  it  attains  a  height  of  iz  to 
zo  in.  according  to  soil,  and  is  suitable  for 
the  mixed  border  or  the  rougher  parts 
of  the  rock-garden.  Seeds  or  division. 
Pyrenees  and  Alps.  These  are  the  best  of 
about  half-a-dozen  garden  species,  which 
alsnincludeO,  fniticosa,  Natrix,andvisco3a. 
ONOPOEDON(Co/'/<7»7»M//c).- Hand- 
some vigorous  thistle-like  plants  mostly 
biennial,  and  valuable  for  their  stately 
port  and  showy  flowers.  They  thrive 
in  exposed  places  and  among  shrubs  in 
sheltered  ones,  and  may  be  effectively 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Moderation 
in  their  use,  however,  is  desirable,  as  in 
some  situations  they  seed  so  freely  as 


to  require  judicious  keeping  down.  O. 
Acanthium  (Down  Thistle)  is  a  bold  and 
vigorous  native  plant,  with  very  large, 
stout  branching  stems,  often  more  than 
5  ft.  high,  covered  with  long,  whitish 
web-like  hairs,  and  bearing  large  heads  of 
purplish  flowers.  The  habit  of  O.  illyri- 
cum  is  more  branching,  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  much  more  spiny,  the  stems  are 
stifTerand  the  leaves  are  greener  and  more 
deeply  cut.  O.  arabicum  is  8  to  lo  ft. 
high,  is  erect  and  very  slightly  branching, 
and  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as- 
the  stems,  are  covered  with  white  down. 
O.  gra?cum  is  also  a  handsome  plant. 

ONOSMA  {Golden  Drop).—0.  taurica 
is  an  ever^een  perennial,  6  to  13  in.  high, 
soon  forming  dense  tufts,  and  bearing  in 
summer  drooping  clusters  of  clear  yellow 


On«ma  uuri™  {ColJtn  Drop). 

almond- scented  blossoms.  The  best  place 
for  it  is  the  rock-garden,  drained,  with  a 
good  depth  of  soil,  so  that  the  plants  may 
root  strongly  between  the  stones,  the  soil 
a  good  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  broken 
grit.      Seeds  or  cuttings.     Greece. 

ONYOHrtTM.— O.  japonicum,  an  ele- 
gant Japanese  Fern,  ofien  grown  in  the 
greenhouse,ishardyintheoutdootsfemer>'. 
In  severe  winters,  however,  some  common 
Brake  may  be  thrown  over  it.  The  fronds 
are  finely  divided,  an  intensely  dark  green, 
from  I  to  3  fl.  high,  and  useful  for 
bouquets,  or  for  placing  loosely  in  va^es 
with  cut  flowers. 

OPHIOGLOBairM  {Addft>s.longui).— 

O.  vulgatum  is  a  nativeFem  not  often  seen 

in  gardens  ;  found  in  moist  meadows  ;  and 

I  the  best  position '  for  it  therefore  is  in 

(  colonies  in  the  hardv  fernery  or  the  moist 

I   stiff  soil  in  the  rock-garden.     O.   lusila- 

nicum,  a  dwarf  variety,  is  interesting,  but 

cipricious,  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 

I      0PHI0POOON(.S«<i*^f-A!<wrf).— Her- 
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haceous  perennials,  about  li  ft.  high,  the 
ilovvers,  usually  small,  lilac,  appearing 
late  in  summer  and  in  autumn  in  spikes, 
2  to  5  in,  long,  rising  from  grassy  tufts  of 
evergreen  foliage.  They  thrive  in  borders 
•or  margins  of  shrubberies  in  sandy  loam, 
but  are  scarcely  ornamental.  O.  japoni- 
<us,  Jaburan,  spicatus,  Muscari,  and  longi- 
folius  are  the  best  known,  and  usually  in 
botanical  collections.  In  Italy  they  are 
used  to  form  green  turf,  in  lieu  of  Grass, 
which  perishes  from  the  heat.  Division. 
Japan  and  India. 

OPHEYS.~Small  terrestrial  Orchids, 
singularly  beautiful,  and  among  the  most 
curious  of  plants.  Many  have  been  in 
cultivation,  but  these  being  tender  plants, 
<hiefly  from  S.  Europe,  they  must  have 
protection,  and  require  much  attention.  A 
few  native  species,  however,  can  be  grown 
in  gardens,  and  of  these  one  of  the  most 
singularly  beautiful  is  the  Bee  Orchis  (O. 
<ipifera).  This  varies  from  6  in.  to  more 
than  I  ft.  in  height ;  it  has  a  few  glaucous 
ieaves  near  the  ground  ;  flowers  in  early 
summer,  the  lip  of  a  rich  velvety  brown 
-with  yellow  markings,  bearing  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  a  bee.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered difficult  to  grow,  but  it  may  be 
-easily  kept  on  dry  banks  in  the  rock- 
garden,  in  a  firm  bed  of  calcareous  soil,  or 
of  loam  mixed  with  broken  limestone.  It 
thrives  best  if  the  soil  be  surfaced  with 
some  very  dwarf  plant,  or  with  an  inch  of 
■cocoa-fibre  and  sand,  so  as  to  keep  it  moist 
^nd  compact  about  the  plants.  Other  in- 
teresting species  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
Orchids  are  O.  muscifera  (Fly  orchis), 
4irachnites,  aranifera  (Spider  orchis),  and 
Trolli. 

OPUNTIA  {Prickly  //;f),— There  are 
several  of  these  succulent  plants  in  culti-. 
ration,  but  few  are  hardy  enough  for  the 
•open  air  in  our  climate.  The  hardiest  are 
O.  vulgaris,  missouriensis,  humilis,  bra- 
•chyantha,  and  Rafinesquei ;  the  finest 
being  O.  Rafinesquei,  an  evergreen  well 
worthy  of  culture,  bearing  in  summer 
iarge  showy  yellow  blossoms  on  fleshy 
branches.  It  thrives  in  a  sunny  corner 
of  the  rock-garden  in  good  dry  soil, 
sheltered  from  any  passing  danger  to 
the  stems,  for  it  is  rather  fragile,  and 
anything  brushing  against  it  would  in- 
jure it,  but  by  the  skilful  placing  of  a  few 
rough  stones  it  is  easy  to  prevent  injury 
without  shading  the  ^lant.  To  prevent 
splashings,  the  ground  might  be  surfaced 
-with  a  dwarf  mossy  Saxifrage  or  Sand- 
Avort.  Snails  and  slugs  are  fond  of  this 
plant,  and  in  the  spring,  and  even  in  mild 
■winters,  may  destroy  it.  A  dressing  of 
soot  will  keep  away  these  pests.    To  in- 


crease the  plant,  the  cutting,  a  single  joint, 
is  potted  in  sandy  soil,  and  the  pot  placed 
in  a  sunny  airy  spot  under  glass  and 
watered  very  sparingly,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  will  form  roots,  and  commence  to 
push  out  young  shoots.  The  hardier 
kinds  are  from  N.W.  America,  where  the 
winters  are  severe. 

Recently,  the  German  traveller.  Dr. 
Purpus,  and  various  American  botanists 
have  found  in  the  mountains  of  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Colorado,  and  Arizona  a  rich 
variety  of  hardy  Cacti  thriving  at  eleva- 
tions of  5,ooo  to  8,ooo  feet.  The  entire 
collection  contains  upwards  of  loo  kinds 
of  Cacti  (species  and  vai  iety)  of  proved 
hardiness  throughout  Central  Europe, 
many  of  them  plants  of  real  beauty  and 
value  for  our  rock  and  wall  gardens. 
The  Darmstadt  collection  fills  a  large 
rock-garden  formed  of  limestone  blocks, 
and  Dr.  Purpus  considers  the  use  of 
limestone  essential  for  these  plants,  all 
being  found  on  soils  of  this  nature.  In 
many  botanical  gardens  in  Germany  a 
feature  is  made  of  these  hardy  Cacti,  and 
their  value  is  well  seen  at  Giessen, 
Jena,  Leipzig,  Magdeburg  Dusseldorf, 
and  many  other  places.  Many  of  the 
Opuntias  produce  beautiful  flowers  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  October,  which  in 
many  cases  are  remarkable  for  their  bright 
colour. 

The  following  kinds  may  be  considered 
hardy  for  Central  Europe  : — 

Opiintia  arborescens,.  treelike  in  its 
wild  state  with  a  stout  stem  50  feet  or 
more  in  height,  covered  with  clusters  of 
sharp  spines,  and  many  rose  or  rosy- 
purple  flowers.  In  Central  Europe  it 
spreads  on  the  ground  instead,  and  is  the 
least  hardy  of  outdoor  kinds.  Opuntia 
camanchica^  with  its  seven  varieties,  some 
so  distinct  that  they  might  be  classed  as 
separate  species.  Thus,  albispina^  with 
lar^e  brown-yellow  flowers  and  long 
white  spines  upon  the  joints  ;  pallida^ 
with  very  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  rubra^  a 
beautiful  little  plant  with  rosy  or  deep 
pink  flowers,  and  golden  stamens  ;  spina- 
centra^  with  large  yellow  flowers  ;  and 
giganiea^  orbicularis^  and  sahnonea. 

The  Opuntia  polycuantha^  or  missouri^ 
ensis,  bears  pale  yellow  flowers  upon  large 
flat  joints,  studded  with  fine  spines  set  in 
bunches  of  yellow  down.  It  is  a  creep- 
ing plant  in  cultivation  since  18 14,  but 
until  lately  always  under  glass.  There 
are  two  beautiful  varieties  oif  it :  erythro- 
stemma^  with  yellow  flowers  and  red  sta- 
mens ;  and  salmonea^  with  salmon-pink 
flowers.  Opuntia  fragilis  is  an  old  green- 
house plant  of  drooping  habit,  its  short. 
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rounded  joints    thickly  set    with    white 
spines    and    little    yellow    flowers.      Its 
variety  caespitosa  is  more  compact,  with 
larger  yellow  flowers  shading  to  brown 
in  the  centre,  and  bright  red  stamens. 
Opuniia   mesacantha    is  a  little  tuft  of 
spreading,    spiny    growths,   with    bright 
yellow    flowers    in     summer.       Opuntia 
Greenii  bears  beautiful  pale  lemon-yellow 
flowers.     Opuniias  Rhodantha  and  xan- 
thostemma  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  all. 
The  first  exists  under  five  distinct  forms  : 
— O.  Rhodantha^    with    large    rosy-lilac 
flowers  of  rich  silky  texture,  the  stamens 
bright  red,  and  the  style  green  ;  var.  bre- 
vispina^  in  which  the  joints  are  large  and 
of  a  dark  grey-green,  covered  with  short 
spines  and    bearing   very  large  flowers 
of  intense    carmine  colour ;  flavispina^ 
with  smaller,  pale  green  joints  and  with 
larger  spines,  which  in  their  early  stages 
are  yellow  with  green  tips,  the  flowers 
large  and  rose-coloured  ;  pisciformis,  so 
called   from  the  fish-like  joints  studded 
with  flowers  of  i)ale  pink  with  bright  red 
stamens  ;   and  Schuinanniante^  with  the 
largest  flowers  two  inches  or  more  across 
and  bright  crimson,  upon  erect  growths 
of  a  pretty  blue-green  colour.     Opuntia 
xantkosiemma  bears  flowers  of  carmine- 
purple  which  with  the  golden  stamens  are 
striking  in  effect  ;  it  also  exists  in  several 
varieties,  as  follows :  eiegans^  with  large 
rosy  glossy  flowers  glistening  when  newly 
expanded  ;  fuigens,  with  flowers  of  glow- 
ing carmine  ;  gracilis^  with  smaller  pale 
pink  flowers  ;  orbicularis^  with  rounded 
growths  and  many  pale  'pink  flowers  of  2 
to  3  inches  across  ;  and  rosea^  with  numer- 
ous blush-pink  blossoms.      Other  kinds 
such  as  the  Opuntias  arenaria^  arkansana, 
cymochilay  hybrida,  macrorhiza^  and  phaa- 
cantha^  have  now  lived  in  the  open  air 
for  several  seasons ;    all   the  plants   we 
have  named,  with  others,  thrive  in  the 
open  air  with  complete  success.    To  do 
well  they  must  have  a  sunny  spot,  as  open 
to  the  winds  as  their  own  mountain  tops, 
but  dry,  well  drained,  and  with  a  suffi- 
cient layer  of  limestone  soil.  H.  C. 

ORCHIS.— TheseterrestrialOrchidsare  , 
beautiful,  and  well  worth  cultivation  among 
hardy  flowers.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
full  collection  will  find  the  species  men- 
tioned below  easily  grown  if  placed  under  1 
good  conditions  at  the  outset ;  some  of  our 
native  Orchids  are  worth  a  place,  but  few 
succeed  with  them,  chiefly  because  the 
plants  are  transplanted  at  the  wrong 
season.  The  usual  plan  is  to  transplant 
just  when  the  flowers  are  opening,  but  at 
this  period  of  growth  the  plant  is  forming 
a  tuber  for  the  following  year,  and,  if  this 


'  is  in  any  way  injured,  it  dies.  If,  instead 
of  this  way,  the  plants  are  marked  when  in 
I  flower  and  allowed  to  remain  until  August 
or  September,  when  the  tubers  are  matured, 
the  risk  of  transplanting  is  lessened,  pro- 
vided the  plant  be  taken  up  with  a  deep- 
sod.  The  ground  where  the  plants  grow 
may  be  surfaced  with  such  plants  as  the- 
Balearic  Sandwort,  Lawn  Pearlwort,  and 
the  mossy  Saxifrages.  The  situation  for 
Orchids  should  be  an  open  one,  and  the 
soil  a  deep,  fibry  loam  in  a  drained  border. 
The  following  are  the  kinds  most  worthy 
of  culture : — 

0.  foliosa. — A  handsome  Orchid,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  hardy  kinds,  i  to  2  ft.  or 
more  in  height,  with  long  spikes  of  rosy- 
purple  blossoms  in  May,  lasting  long  in 
bloom.  It  delights  in  moist  nooks  at  the 
base  of  the  rock-garden,  or  in  the  bog- 
garden  in  deep  light  soil.     Madeira. 

0.  latifolia  {Marsh  Orchis).— \  fine 
native  kind,  i  to  ij  ft.  high,  with  long 
spikes  of  purple  flowers  in  early  summer. 
It  thrives  in  damp  boggy  soil,  in  peat  or 
leaf-mould.  There  are  several  beautiful 
varieties,  the  best  being  prjecox  and  ses- 
quipedalis  ;  the  last  being  one  of  the 
finest  of  hardy  Orchids,  about  \\  ft.  high, 
and  a  third  of  the  stem  is  covered  with 
purplish-violet  flowers. 

0.  laziflora  is  a  pretty  species,  i  ft.  to 
18  in.  high,  with  loose  spikes  of  rich 
purplish-red  flowers,  opening  in  May  and 
June,  and  thriving  in  a  moist  spot  in 
the  rock-garden.  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
Division. 

0.  maculata  {Hand  Orchis).~OnQ  of 
the  handsomest  of  British  Orchids,  finest 
in  rich  soil,  and  if  well  grown  in  moist  and 
rather  stiff  garden-loam  its  beauty  will 
surprise  even  those  who  know  it  well  in 
a  wild  state.  The  variety  superba  is  a 
fine  plant,  and  should  be  secured. 

Other  beautiful  kinds,  but  more  or  less 
difficult  to  establish  in  gardens,  are  O. 
papilionacea,  purpurea,  militaris,  mascula, 
pyramidalis,  spectabilis,  tephrosanthos, 
and  Robertiana.  I 

OBEOCOME  CANDOLLEI.- Ancffec 
tive  plant  of  the  Fennel  order  for  the  mar- 
ginsofshrubberies,  or  groups  of  fine-leaved 
hardy  plants.  It  grows  5  feet  in  height, 
with  large  leaves  finely  divided,  of  a  fresh 
green  colour,  and  the  flowers,  which  rise 
well  above  the  foliage,  are  in  umbels,  and 
white.  It  grows  well  in  any  ordinar>' garden- 
soil,  and  is  quite  hardy.     Himalayas. 

OBIGANUM  {Dittany,  Hop  Plant).— 
O.  Dictamnus  (Dittany  of  Crete)  is  a 
pretty  plant,  somewhat  tender,  and  best 
grown  under  glass  rather  than  in  the  open 
air,  though  during  mild  winters  it  may 
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-survive.  It  has  mottled  foliage,  and 
small  purplish  flowers,  in  heads  like  the 
Hop,  hence  the  name  Hop-plant.  O. 
Sipyleum  is  similar,  and  is  quite  as  pretty. 
In  the  open  air  these  plants  should  have 
a.  warm  spot  in  the  rock-garden. 

OBNITHOOALXTM   {Star  of  Bethle-' 
^^wj.^Bulbous  plants,    some    of    them 


turn — natives  mostly  of  S.  Europe,  N 
Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  fine  O. 
arabicum  is  not  to  be  grown  out  of  doors, 
save  in  very  warm  gardens  in  the  south. 
Ornns.    See  fraxinus. 

0B0BTT8  {Bitter  ^t/rA).— Often  pretty 
plants  of  the  Pea  order,  flowering  usually 
m  spring.     They  are  suitable    for   the 


Ofchii  folim  (^ 

handsome,  others  not  very  distinct,  but  all 
useful  in  the  Grass  and  in  borders,  in  any 
good  garden  soil — one  or  twokinds  among 
the  hardy  species  important  for  choice 
borders  and  bulb  beds,  i. a,  pyramid  ale  and 
latifolium.  Among  other  kinds  worth 
growing  are  nutans  (free  in  grass),  narben- 
1,  exscapum,  and  umbella- 


mixed  border,  for  the  rougher  pans  of 
the  rock-garden,  or  for  naturalising. 
We  mention  only  the  distinct  kinds. 

0.  aatsntinB  is  a  handsome  plant,  18 
to  24  in.  high,  with  orange-yellow  flowers 
in  early  summer.  0.  tauricus  is  a  nearly- 
allied  species,  also  with  orange  flowers. 
Both  require- to  be  well  established  before 
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they  bloom  freely,  and  they  are  useful  for 
borders  in  ordinary  soil. 

0.  l&thyroides  is  a  lovely  border  plant, 
i8  to  24  in,  high  ;  its  bright  blue  flowers 
borne  in  dense  racemes  ;  increased  freely 
by  seeds,  and  thrives  in  ordinary 
soil. 

0.  vvnaa  {Spring  Bitter  Velch).— One 
of  the  most  charming  of  border  flowers. 
From  black  roots  spring  healthy  tufts 
of  leaves  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  shin- 


Spiing  BiiKr  Velch  (Orobus  vennii), 

ing  leaflets  ;  the  flower-buds  appearing 
soon  afterwards,  almost  covering  the  plant 
with  beautiful  purple  and  blue  blooms  in 

Besides  the  type  there  are  varieties  :^ 
tenuifoiius,  with  narrow  leaflets  and 
flowers  similar,  though  the  habit  is  more 
lax ;  flaccidus,  similar  to  tenuifoiius,  but 
brighter  and  denser,  and  with  broader 
leaves ;  cyaneus,  the  most  attractive, 
larger  and  possessing  a  strange  inter- 
mixture of  colours,  some  a  bright  blue, 
others  a  greenish-blue.  Then  there  is 
a  double- flowered  kind  and  a  pure 
while  variety,  all  thriving  in  deep  warm 

Some  other  species  useful  for  borders 
and  the  rock-garden  are — 0.  pubescens, 
O.  canescens,  O.  varius,  and  O.  Fischeri, 
but  O.  vemus  and  lis  forms  are  the 
handsomest.  All  are  of  eas^  culture  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  are  increased  by 
seeds  or  division  of  the  root. 

0KOSTlU}S.(Go/dm  auS).-0.  aguati- 
eum  is  a  handsome  aquatic  perennial  of  the 
Arum  family,  12  to  18  in.  high  ;  in  early 
summer  its  narrow  spadix  is  densely 
covered  with  yellow  flowers,  which  emit  a 
singular  odour.  The  plant  may  be  grown 
on  the  margins  of  ponds  and  fountain- 
basins,  or  in  the  wettest  part  of  the  bog- 
garden.    North  America. 

OSUANTHTTS.  —  Handsome  ever- 
green shrubs,  few  hardy  in  our  islands  ; 
but  some  of  these  are  oM-aluc  : 


0.  aqnifoliiim. — In  a  botanical  sense 
all  forms  of  the  Osmanthus  in  Britain  are 
of  this  species.  They  can  scarcely  be 
callej]  varieties,  for  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  a  plant  with  two  so-called  varieties 
on  one  branch.  For  convenience  and 
brevity's  sake,  however,  and  especially  as 
they  keep  true  to  character  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  common  nursery  names 
are  here  kept  up.  O.  aquifolium  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan.  In  some  of 
its  forms  it  is  curiously  hke  the  Holly, 
and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  It  is, 
however,  of  looser  growth  and  less  thickly 
furnished  with  leaves,  and  is  also  of 
dwarfer,  more  shrubby  habit.  What  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  topical  form  of 
this  species  is  the  one  with  the  largest 
and  broadest  leaves.  In  this  the  leaves 
are  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  of  oblong  or  oval 
shape,  pointed  or  toothed,  but  not  so 
deeply  as  the  smaller-leaved  forms  known 
as  ilicifolius.  They  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour  and  of  very  firm  texture.  This 
plant  is,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
least  hardy  of  this  set.  It  flowers  in 
autumn,  and  the  blossoms  are  fragrant. 

0.  ilicifolius.— This  is  by  far  the  most 
common  and  useful  kind,  and  is,  more- 
over, a  valuable  shrub  for  town  planting. 
The  leaves  are  usually  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  plant  just  described  and  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  their  deep  lobing. 
The  largest  specimen  at  Kew  is  9  ft.  high, 
«'ith  a  spreading  base  and  foliage  of  the 
deepest  and  glossiest  green.  The  leaves 
average  i^  in.  to  2  in.  in  length  and  are 
cut  half-way  to  the  midrib  into  several 
sharply  pointed  lobes.  Some  of  the 
leaves,  however,  are  quite  entire,  others 
lobed  on  one  side  only,  but  most  of  them 
have  the  upper  half  lobed,  the  lower  half 
entire.  The  following  have  been  given 
varietal  names ;— AurEO-MARGINATUS.— 
Leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  green 
plant,  but  margined  with  creamy  yellow. 
Argenteneo-marginatus.  —  Leaves 
like  those  of  the  preceding,  but  edged 
with  white  instead  of  yellow.  Latifolius 
M ARG I NATUS.— Leaves  larger  than  those 
of  either  of  the  preceding,  the  mai^in 
creamy    white  :  —  PURPURASCENS. — The 

young  leaves  of  this  variety  are  tinged 
with  purple,  especially  on  the  under  side. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  the 
Osmanthuses  for  outdoor  work,  being 
much  hardier  than  the  variegated  forms. 
At  Kew  there  is  a  group  of  this  purple- 
leaved  variety  near  the  Palm  House, 
amongst  which  is  planted  Lilium  candi- 
dum,  and  nothing  could  more  happily 
set  ofT  the  beauty  of  this  Lily.  O. 
MYRTiFOLius.— There  is  an  Osmanthus 
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at  Kew  the  lower  part  of  which  is  ilici- 
folious,  the  upper  part  myrtifolious.  The 
origin  of  ihe  latter  is  therefore  con- 
clusively proved.  It  appears,  however, 
10  be  itself  constant,  and  when  grown  on 
its  own  roots  I  have  never  noticed  any 
reversion.  It  makes  a  neat  bush,  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Myrtle  in  shape, 
but  larger  and  firmer  in  texture. 

0.  rotimdifoliiis.~This  isihedwarfest 
and  slowest  growing  of  aH  the  Osman- 
ihuses,  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
distinct,  lis  leaves  are  very  stiff  and 
leathery,  and  distinguish  the  variety  by 
their  more  or  less  obovale  outline.  The 
margins  arc  not  distinctly  serrated,  but 
have  a  very  shallow  irregular  lobing. 
The  leaves  are  each  from  I  in,  to  \\  in. 
long  and  a  little  more  than  half  as  wide. 

The  Osmanthuses  may  all  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  although  it  takes 
longer  to  obtain  plants  on  their  own  roots, 
they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  those 
grafted  on  the  Privet.  Cuttings  should 
be  taken  in  August  «hen  the  wood  has 
become  firm,  and  they  may  be  struck  in 
a  cool  propagating  frame.  An  open  soil 
of  fair  quality  and  depth  is  better  than  a 
very  rich  one  for  all  the  forms,  but  more 
especially  for  those  that  are  variegated. 
— W.  J.  B. 

OSHUNDA  {Royal  />ra).— So-called 
"flowering"  Ferns  made  famihar  by  our 
native  Royal  Fern  (O.  regalis),-  which  is 
found  in  many  bogs  and  marshy  woods, 
and  is  well  worth  cultivating,  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  striking  of  our  native 
Ferns,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of 
8  ft.  It  should  be  planted  in  moist  peaty 
soil,  and  the  most  suitable  spots  ^re  half- 
shady  places  on  the  banks  of  streams 
or  of  pieces  of  waler.  Il  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  water.  When  exposed  to 
the  full  sun  it  does  well,  with  its  roots  in 
a  constantly  moist,  porous,  moss-covered 
soil,  if  sheltered  from  strong  winds.  In 
shady  positions  and  in  deep  bog  soil  it 
attains  a  great  si/e. 

The  various  North  American  Osmundas 
may  be  associated  with  it.  O,  cinna- 
momea  is  an  elegant  N.  American  Fern 
with  pale  green  fronds ;  the  variety 
anguslata  is  smaller,  and  (he  fronds  are 
less  inclined  to  droop.  This  species,  like 
O.  regalis,  is  deciduous.  O.  Clayloniana 
is  another  deciduous  species,  and  has 
vivid  green  fronds,  2  to  3  fi.  high.  O. 
interrupta  is  the  same.  O.  gracilis  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  somewhat  resembling 
a  dwarf  form  of  our  Royal  Fern,  the 
fronds  about  2  ft.  high.  O.  spectabilis  is 
a  slender  form  of  O.  regalis  ;  its  fronds 
are  smaller,  and  the  young  ones  come  up 


reddish. purple.  North  America.  These 
exotic  species  are  of  the  simplest  culture 
in  the  hardy  fernery,  in  moist  peaty  soil, 

OSTEOUELES  AlfTHTLIDn'O- 
LIA.— A  small  evergreen  shrub  from  5 
to  6  ft.  high,  mostly  grown  upon  walls  in 
this  country,  but  fairly  hardy  in  the  south- 
west. It  has  silvery  leaves  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  leaflets,  and  clusters  of 
white  flowers  like  the  hawthorn,  followed 
by  red-brown  berries.  Native  of  China 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  islands. 

08TB0W8KYA  {Great  Oriental  Bell. 
fl<iv/er).-0.  magnifica  is  a  remarkable  and 
handsome  hardy  plani  found  by  Dr.  Reget 


Oslrooskyi  miLgnifica. 

on  the  higher  mountains  of  Clianal 
Uarwas,  in  Eastern  Bokhara,  and  is  like 
a  huge  Plalycodon  in  aspect,  but  distinct, 
the  flowers  being  of  great  beauty,  several 
inches  across,  of  a  delicate  purple,  \eined, 
and  varying  from  seed  ;  the  leaves  are  in 
whorls.  The  plant  likes  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  as  the  carrot-like  roots  when  of  full 
size  go  down  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  They 
n)ust  be  carefully  handled  as  they  are 
very  brittle.  The  Ostrowskya  does  not 
apparently  thrive  equally  in  all  places, 
and  is  often  disappointing.  Seeds  ger- 
minate readily  in  a  cold  frame,  but  a  few 
years  elapse  between  sowing  and  flower- 

OTHONNA  {Bardiiry  Raga'ort).—0- 
ckeirifnlia  is  a  distinct  Composite  plant, 
with  whitish-green  tufts,  3  in.  to  t  ft.  high, 
or  on  rich  soils  perhaps  more.  It  is  a 
spreading  evergreen,  flowering  sparsely 
on  heavy  and  cold  soil,  but  on  light  soils 
often  blooming  freely  in  May  ;  the  flowers 
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yellow,  about  \\  in.  across,  but  not  pretty. 
It  is  useful  from  its  distinct  aspect  on 
the  rough  rock-garden  or  in  the  mixed 
border.  Cuttings,  Perishes  in  severe 
winters,  at  least  on  clay  soils,     Barbary. 

0UEI8IA.— 0,  coccinea  is  a  bright 
■dwarf  Chilian  creeper,  bearing  in  early 
summei  scarlet  blossoms  in  slender  clus- 
ters, 6  to  9  in.  high.  Though  hardy,  it  is 
reputed  difficult  to  grow,  and  it  should 
be  placed  against  a  block  of  soft  porous 
stone  in  a  moist  place,  such  as  the  foot  of 
a  wall  with  an  east  aspect.  Its  creeping 
stems  will  soon  run  over  the  stone,  and  it 
will  flower  freely. 

0ZAIJ8  ( Wood  Sorrel).— D-va.xi  and 
often  pretty  perennial  or  annual  plants, 
for  the  most  part  more  happy  and  free  in 
temperate  countries,  but  some  hardy  with 
us  on  warm  borders  and  on  the  rock- 
garden.  They  all  thrive  best  in  a  sandy 
soil  in  the  warmest  and  driest  place 
in  a  garden.  The  following  are  the  best 
kinds  for  our  gardens  : — 

0.  Bowleana.— A  robust  species,  form- 
ing rich  masses  of  leaves,'  6  to  9  in.  high, 
and  umbels  of  rose  flowers  continuously 
throughout  the  summer,  suitable  for  warm 
borders  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  In 
cold  soils  it  seldom  flowers,  but  on  very 
sandy,  warm,  and  we  1 1 -drained  soils  it 
flowers  abundantly,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  it  may  be  used  with  effect  as  an 
edging  to  beds  of  autumn  -  blooming 
plants,  and  where  it  does  well  it  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  hardy  flowers. 
Division.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

0.  floribnnaa.— A  free-flowering  kind, 
hard^  in  all  soils  ;  for  months  in  succes- 
sion i(  bears  numbers  of  dark-veined  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  white-flowered 
variety  flowers  as  freely  as  the  rose- 
coloured  form,  and  both  are  very  useful 
for  the  rock-garden  and  for  margins  of 
borders,  and  are  easily  increased  by 
division.  O.  floribunda  appears  to  be  the 
commonest  kind  of  Oxalis  in  cultivation. 
.America. 

0.  lAfliandra. — A  distinct  and  beautiful 
kind,  with  large  dark  green  leaves,  and 
in  early  summer  umbels  of  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  useful  for  warm 
borders  and  the  rock-garden.     Mexico. 

0.  lobata.— A  stemless  little  plant  with 
three  deeply-lobed  bright  green  leaflets, 
and  blossoms  about  f  in,  across,  rich 
yellow,  the  centre  delicately  pencilled 
with  chocolate,  A  free-flowering  bright 
little  plant  during  sunshine,  thrivmg 
in  warm  sandy  loam  on  well  •  drained 
borders.  It  survives  mild  winters  un- 
protected.    Chili. 

0.    luteolft   is    one   of  the    prettiest, 


forming  a  compact  tuft  ;  the  flower-buds 
\  in.  in  length,  and  a  soft  creamy- ye  How, 
but  when  open  they  are  as  large  as  a  half- 
crown,  and  pure  white,  shading  to  yellow 
towards  the  centre  ;  it  is  rot  hardy,  but 
in  light  sandy  soil  will  survive  a  winter  if 
protected. 

O.Acetoaella(.S"/w*«'fr/,  WoodSoml). 
— The  prettiest  of  the  kinds  known  so 
far  for  our  gardens  is  our  native  Wood 
Sorrel,  which  bore  in  old  ^mes  the  better 
name  of  "Stubwort"  —  a  name  which 
should  be  used  always.  This  grows  itself 
in  such  pretty  ways  in  woody  and  shady 
places  that  in  many  gardens  there  will  be 


no  need  to  cultivate  it.  Where  it  must 
be  cultivated  it  wilt  be  happy  in  the  hardy 
fernery  or  in  shady  spots  in  the  rock- 
garden,  or  under  trees,  or  the  lawn,  or  in 
any  shady  or  half-shady  places  in  ground 
not  dug. 

There  are  other  species  worthy  of  a 
place,  especially  on  very  dry  sandy  soils, 
and  among  them  are  O,  Smithi,  rosea, 
Deppei,  speciosa,  arborea,  violacea, 
versicolor,  incamaia,  tetraphylla,  venusta, 
and  comiculata.  O.  corniculata  rubra 
is  sometimes  used  for  bedding,  and 
should  always  be  encouraged  where 
there  are  old   quarries  and  rough  rocky 

S laces,  especially  in  a  calcareous  district, 
ir  this  handsome  plant  speedily  covers  the 
most  unpromising  surfaces.  In  gardens, 
however,  this  Wood  Sorrel  becomes  a 
troublesome  weed,  if  acollectionbegrown, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  preserve  the  correctness  of  the 
names,  for  the  minute  bulblets  become 
mixed  up  with  the  earth,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  seed-pods  permits  the  seeds  to 
scatter  in  all  directions. 

OXYDENDEUM  {.Sorrel  Tr/-f).—\ 
handsome  flowering  tree  reaching  a 
height  of  over  50  ft.  in  its  native  countn', 
with  rather  large  fine  leaves  and  many 
of   white   flowers ;    thriving   in 


7ai 

our  counlry,  al  least  on  peaty  soils,  and 
flowering  freely  in  summer.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  both  in  moun- 
tain and  coast  lands.  The  tree  is  as  yet 
far  from  common,  and  the  best  way  at 
first  is  to  group  it  with  the  American 
shrubs  in  peaty  and  free  soils.  I  have 
planted  it  m  rich  leafy  soil  in  most  spots 
in  woods,  where  even  small  plants  so  far 
hold  iheir  own  among  the  stoutest  sedges 

Pea 

family,  nearly  allied  to  Astragalus,  the  best 
of  which  is  O.  pyrenaica,  a  dwarf  species, 
with  pinnate  leaves  covered  with  silky 
down,  barely  rising  above  the  ground,  the 
flowers  a  purplish- lilac,  barred  with  white, 
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OZOTHAMNUS.— y.  rosmarinifoliui 

is  a  neat  little  evergreen  shrub  from  Tas- 
mania, almost  hardy  in  the  south  and  coast 
districts,  with  small,  Rosemary-like  leaves, 
and  about  the  end  of  summer  bearing 
dense  clusters  of  small  white  Bowers.  It 
thrives  in  any  light  soil,  and  should  be 
planted  in  an  open  sunny  spot  or  on  a 
warm  bank.     Syn.,  Heiichrysum. 

FACHT8AKDBA  {Mountain  Sfiurge). 
— A  little  sub-evergreen  plant  from  the 
rocky  woods  of  North  America,  6  to  ri 
inches  high,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
Common  Box,  Its  prostrate  stems  bear 
deeply  toothed  leaves  of  dull  green,  with 
small  crowded  spikes  of  while  or  purplish 
flowers  in  early  spring,  when  they  are 


and  borne  in  heads  of  from  tour  to  fifteen 
in  early  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  the  I 
Pyrenees,  rare  in  gardens,  and  increased 
by  seed  or  division.  It  should  be  planted 
on  well-exposed  and  bare  parts  of  rock- 
gardens,  in  firm,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil. 
O.  Halleri  has  charming,  compact  tiowers, 
of  a  decided  self  colour — as  deep  a  blue 
as  that  of  the  Gentians,  and  proves  a 
manageable  plant  in  the  rock-garden  in  | 
deep  moist  loam.  O.  uralensis,  a  dwarf  i 
species  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  has 
rosy-blue  flowers  in  compact  heads, 
about  4  in,  high.  Other  kinds  are— O. 
monlana,  futida,  strobilacea,  campestris, 
and  its  several  varieties  ;  all  ol  these 
are  dwarf,  and  thrive  in  sandy  loamy  soil 
in  open  spots  in  the  rock-garden. 


much  sought  by  bees.  A  better  plant 
than /*./rr7i:«M^»j',  just  described,  is  P. 
terminalis  from  Japan.  This  is  a  true 
evergreen,  with  thick  glossy  leaves  of 
dark  green,  sometimes  variegated,  and 
forms  a  neat  carpet  in  the  rock-garden. 
Both  plants  are  hardy,  and  mostly  do 
best  in  a  moist  spot  and  in  half-shade, 
though  the  Japanese  kind  will  also  grow 
in  full  sunlight.  Easily  increased  by 
division^ 

FACHYSTIHA.— A  group  of  low 
evergreen  shrubs,  like  the  Euonymus, 
the  two  best  known  being  from  the 
mountains  of  North-west  America.  P. 
myrsiniUi,  the  only  kind  in  our  gardens, 
is  I  to  z  ft.  high,  with  box-like  leaves  and 
inconspicuous  reddish  flowers  followed 
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by  berries.  Well  drained  and  sunny 
places  of  the  rock-garden  in  full  sun 
Seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

PiEONIA  (/"aony).— Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  hardy  perennial  plants,  with 
much  beauty  of  colour  and  often  frag- 
rance. Though  there  are  several  species 
in  collections,  the  rnost  important  are  1 
the  hybrids  obtained  by  inter-crossing.  I 
Peonies  are  divided  into  two  groups — 
the  tree  or  shrubby  kinds,  comprising 
the  varieties  of  P.  Moutan ;  and  the 
herbaceous  kinds.  The  hybrid  sorts  have 
been  obtained  chiefly  from  P.  officinalis  I 


most  beautiful  of  recent  dale  are  :  GOOD 
Single  Kinds:  Argus,  Armida, 
Autumnus,  Bridesmaid,  Countess  of  War- 
wick, Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Emily, 
Frank  Bramley,  Giganteus,  Miss  Ida 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  J.  Gundry,  Mrs. 
Templeman,  Philip  H.  Miller,  Stanley, 
The  King,  The  Queen.  DOUBLE  Kinds  : 
Agnes  Mar  Kelway,  Arethusa,  Beauts 
Fran;aise,  Comte  dc  Paris,  Coronation, 
Dean  Hole,  Dr.  Bonavia,  Due  de  Welling- 
ton, Duchesse  de  Nemours,  Edulis 
superba,  Ella  Christine  Kelway,  Eten- 
dard  du  Grand  Homme,  Festiva  Maxima, 


and  other  European  kinds,  together  with 
the  Chinese  species  albijlora,  sinensis, 
and  edulis.  The  European  varieties 
flower  early    and  the  Chinese    late,  so 


variety  of  colour — white,  pale  tycllow, 
salmon,  flesh-pink,  and  numerous  inter- 
mediate shades  from  carmine  to  brightest 
purple.  Among  the  oldest  varieties  the 
most  remarkable  are  grandiflora,  double 
white  ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  papa veri flora, 
rubra  triumphans,  suiphurea  plenissima, 
rosea  superba,  Zod,  Mmc.  Calot,  Gloria 
Patriae,  and  Prince    Troubetskoy.    The 


Glory  of  Somerset,  Henri  Demay,  James 
Kelway,  Lady  Alexandra  Duff,  Lady 
Curzon,  La  Tulipe,  Leonard  Kelway, 
Leonie,  Limosel,  Madame  Vilmorin, 
Monsieur  Rousselon,  O  eta  vie  Demay, 
Prolifera  tricolor.  Queen  Victoria,  Reine 
des  Fran^aises,  Sainfoin,  Souvenir  de 
Caspar  Calot,  Triomphe  de  Paris,  Venus, 
There  are  many  others— for  example,  the 
forms  of/",  officinalis  (such  as  anemome- 
flora,  rubra,  and  Sabini,  and  the  rosy, 
crimson,  and  white  double-flowered  varie- 
ties) ;  also  P.  albiflora.,  peregrina,  pat 
doxa.  and  especially  the  small  P.  tenui- 
folia,  with  its  feathery  foliage  and  large 
3  A  2 
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deep  red  blossoms.  There  is  a  double 
form  of  this  species,  and  a  variety  called 
latifoHa  with  broader  foliage,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Paeonies  to  flower.  Then 
there  is  P»  lobcUa^  with  fine  single  flowers 
of  salmon-scarlet ;  and  P,  corallina^  a 
native  plant,  with  single  reddish-purple 
flowers  followed  by  handsome  pods  of 
red  and  black  seeds.  But  the  most 
distinct  of  all  is  P,  Wittmanniana^  with 
single  pale  yellow  flowefs  early  in  May. 
Until  recently  this  was  the  only  known 
Paeony  with  yellow  flowers,  and  the  new 
P,  luiea  belongs  rather  to  the  Tree 
Paeonies.  These  as  well  as  the  varieties 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  need  no  pro- 
tection against  frost,  however  severe. 

Culture. — A  good  moist  loam,  en- 
riched with  cow  manure,  is  the  soil  best 
suited  to  them.  They  can  be  planted  at 
any  time,  but  from  October  to  April  is 
the  best  time.  Have  the  ground  well 
prepared  by  manuring  and  by  trenching 
to  the  depth  of  about  3  ft.,  and  plant  them 
at  least  4  ft.  apart  in  each  direction. 
They  will  not  flower  well  before  the 
second  or  third  year.  An  open  position 
renders  them  robust,  and  they  need  not 
be  shaded  from  the  sun  until  they  flower, 
when  some  slight  shade  will  prolong  and 
preserve  their  delicate  tints.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  are  well  formed,  water  the  plants 
judiciously  now  and  then  with  liquid 
manure.  When  the  tufts  have  become 
very  strong,  and  have  impoverished  the 
soil,  separate  and  transplant  them  in 
fresh  ground. 

Position. — Most  gardens  contain  spots 
so  shaded  that  few  plants  will  thrive  in 
them.  In  such  places  Paeonies  would 
grow  luxuriantly  ;  and  their  colour  would 
often  be  more  intense,  while  they  would 
last  much  longer  than  if  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Where  distant  eflect  is  sought, 
no  plants  answer  so  well,  and  when 
planted  on  either  side  of  a  Grass  walk, 
their  eflect  is  admirable,  especially  in 
the  morning  and  about  sunset ;  when 
planted  in  masses,  they  are  invaluable 
for  lighting  up  sombre  nooks.  If  grown 
only  for  their  flowers  or  their  buds,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  them,  they  may 
be  placed  in  nursery  lines  in  some  rich 
part  of  the  kitchen-garden. 

Besides  being  used  for  the  garden 
proper,  there  are  few  plants  more  fitted 
for  the  wild  garden ;  and  the  most 
brilliant  and  one  of  the  boldest  things 
in  wild  gardening  is  a  group  of  scarlet 
Pseonies,  or  any  of  the  hardy  species 
in  meadow  Grass,  in  early  summer. 
This  may  be  managed  so  that  they  come 
into  the  garden  landscape,  so  to  say,  and 


are  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
certain  points  of  view.  So  placed,  they 
could  not  be  in  the  way  when  out  of 
flower,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  the 
mixed  border. 

P.   Moutan    {Tree   Pceony),--KxiO\>^tx 
noble  plant  of  great  beauty  for  its  varie- 
ties,  which  are    very   numerous.     It    is 
hardy,  and,   when  properly  planted,  re- 
quires little  care ;  precious  for  borders 
and  for  lawns.  Its  blossoms  are  gorgeous 
in    early   spring,  and    its   young  leaves 
assume  every  shade  of  colour,  from  violet- 
crimson  to  green.     Tree  Paeonies  are  not 
particular  as   to  soil  or  position  ;   they 
grow  as  well  in  sand  as  in  strong  loam, 
though   they  prefer  a  good  strong  soil. 
If  the  soil  is    too    sandy,    decomposed 
manure  and  loam,  or  if  too  clayey,  manure, 
sand,  and   similar  materials  should   be 
added.     Moutans  are  gross  feeders,  and 
amply  repay  occasional  top-dressings  of 
half-decomposed  cow    manure.     Of  the 
scarcer  and  better  varieties  nurserymen 
generally  send    out    plants    one  or   two 
years  old,  which  are  grafted  on  the  roots 
of  P.  edulis.     In  a  chosen  place,  dig  out 
a  pit  i^  ft.  deep  and  2  ft.  m  diameter ; 
put  in  a  few  inches  of  half-decomposed 
cow  manure,  and  mix  it  well  with   the 
soil,  insert  the    plants  with    the  grafts 
buried  a  few  inches  under  the  ground, 
where  they  will,  in  time,  throw  out  roots 
of  their  own.    The  plants  do  not  flower 
well  until  the  third  year,  but  afterwards 
blossom   freely.     Being  of  slow  growth, 
they  are  not  often  increased  by  division, 
but  by  grafting  upon   the  roots  of  the 
herbaceous    varieties.    This    grafting   is 
performed   in   August.     The    grafts    are 
placed  in  frames,  where  they  unite,   and 
m  the  succeeding  year  are  transplanted 
in  rows  in  the  nurser>'. 

September  and  October  are  the  best 
months  for  planting  Moutans,  but  if 
planted  from  pots  they  may  be  put  out  in 
spring,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Good  plants  set  in  autumn  produce  many 
flowers  the  second  or  third  year  after 
planting,  and  soon  become  a  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  garden.  They 
flower    the    first    of  any   Paeonies,   and 

But  forth  their  blooms  early  in  May. 
fntil  the  second  half  of  this  centur>'  only 
white,  rose,  salmon,  and  lilac  sorts  were 
known  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fortune  for  his  Chinese  varieties,  most 
of  which  have  scarlet,  violet,  and  magenta 
flowers.  Von  Siebold,  too,  introduced  a 
number  of  Japanese  varieties,  which, 
however,  form  a  diff"erent  race,  and  arc 
mostly  single  or  semi-double.  The 
following  list  contains  the  best  varieties 
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of  single  and  double  kinds :  SINGLE 
Tree  P^eonies  :  — Beatrice  Kelway, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Christine  Kelway,  Ella 
C.  Stubbs,  Henry  Irving,  Jean  de 
Reszke,  Julius  Caesar,  Karl  Haag,  Lady 
Sarah  Wilson,  Miss  Beatrice  Jones, 
Mrs.  W.  Kelway,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Queen  of  Denmark. 
Double  Tree  PitONiES :  Bijou  du 
Chusan,  Blanche  Noisette,  Debugny, 
Dr.  Bowring,  Glory  of  Shanghai,  James 
Kelway  (semi-double).  La  ville  de  St. 
Denis,  Lilacea  pallida,  Louise  Mouchelet, 
Madame  Rattier,  Madame  Stuart  Low, 
Maxima  plena,  Reine  Elizabeth,  Triomphe 
de  Vandermael,  Zenobia.  Some  of  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful  are  well  worthy 
of  glass — that  is,  having  a  sash  or  two 
put  over  them  in  spring  to  save  them 
from  late .  frosts  and  rainy  weather. 
Plenty  of  air  must  be  admitted,  and 
the  flowers  gain  in  an  astonishing  degree, 
both  in  size  and  colour. 

A  new  plant,  P.  lutea;  has  lately  come 
from  the  mountains  of  China,  with  the 
woody  stems  of  a  Tree  Pseony  and  hand- 
some yellow  flowers.  Whether  hardy  in 
the  open  air  with  us  is  still  uncertain,  the 
plant  being  rare. 

Species  P,  aWiJiora^  Siberia  ;  anomala^  do. ;  Bieber^ 
steiniana^  Caucasus;  Broumii,  N.W.  Amer.  ;  coral' 
iina^  Europe  and  Asia  Minor ;  cariacea^  Spain  ;  decortiy 
As.  Minor  ;  Jtmbriata,  Eastern  regions  ;  motlisy  Sibe« 
ria ;  m<mtan^  China ;  obovata^  Manchuria ;  officiMalis^ 
Europe ;  paradoxa.  S.  Europe  ;  pertgrinay  East ;  n^ 
iemata,  ;  tenulfolia^  E.  Europe,  N.  Amer.  ;  triter- 
nata^  Rus.sia ;  WiitmaHniana^  Caucasus. 

PANAX     SESSILIFLOBUM.— This 

really  belongs  to  Acanthopanax^  but 
is  sold  under  the  above  name.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  shrubby  Aralias  hardy  in 
Britain,  coming  from  Manchuria,  where 
it  grows  as  a  tall  dense  shrub  with  large 
trifoliate  leaves  and  rounded  heads  of 
dull  purple  flowers.  The  chief  beauty  of 
the  plant  lies  in  the  glossy  black  berries, 
which  hang  far  into  the  winter.  Syn. 
Acanihopanax  sessiliflorum, 

PANCBATIUM.— Graceful  Lily-like- 
plants  of  the  amaryllis  order,  the  only  really 
hardy  kind  being  the  South  European  P. 
illyricum^  i  to  2  ft.  high,  which  bears  in 
summer  umbels  of  large  white  fragrant 
blossoms.  It  thrives  in  a  warm  exposed 
border  of  sandy  loam  soil,  well  drained, 
the  bulbs  protected  by  litter  in  winter.  The 
plants  are  better  for  transplantation  about 
every  third  year,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
decayed  in  autumn.  Increased  by  oflsets. 
P,  maritimum  is  also  hardy  in  the  south, 
if  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall  in 
light  soil  ;  its  large  white  flowers,  in 
clustered  heads,  are  very  fragrant  and 
semi-transparent  in  texture.  The  hardiest 


of  the  other  species  are  P,  parviflorunty 
littorale^  and  rotaium^  but  these  only 
succeed  on  warm  soils  in  mild  localities, 
and  are  best  in  a  frame  or  a  cool  green- 
house. 

PANIOUM.— Grasses,  chiefly  tropical, 
though  a  few  are  hardy  enough  for  outdoor 
cultivation  and  easy  to  grow  in  ordinary 
garden  soils. 

P.  altiSSixnUXlX  is  a  handsome  hardy 
perennial  Grass,  forming  dense  erect  tufts, 
3  to  6^  ft.  high,  according  to  climate  and  soil, 
the  flowers  being  a  dark  chestnut-red. 

P,  bulbOSUXn.— A  stout  kind,  with  a 
free  and  beautiful  inflorescence,  about  5.  ft. 
high ;  the  flowers  spread  gracefully.  It  is 
suited  for  grouping  near  the  margins  of  shrub- 
beries. 

P.  capillare. — .A  hardy  annual,  growing 
in  tufts  from  l6  to  20  in.  high,  pretty  in  full 
flower,  the  tufts  being  then  covered  with  large 
pjTamidal  panicles  of  graceful  airy  form  and 
purplish  in  colour.  It  grows  in  any  soil,  often 
sows  itself,  and  is  suited  for  borders  or  beds, 
bising  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  grasses. 

P.  Virg^atum. — A  handsome  hardy 
Grass,  4  to  6  ft.  high,  forming  close  tufts  of 
leaves  i  to  3  ft.  long,  with  graceful  branching 
panicles  of  dull  purple,  the  spikelets  drooping 
and  curiously  twisted.  Admirable  for  borders 
or  for  isolation  in  the  picturesque  flower  garden 
or  pleasure-ground.  Its  colour,  though  quiet, 
is  pretty  throughout  the  autumn,  and  not 
without  effect  even  in  winter.     Division. 

PAPAVEB  {Poppy).—^omt,  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  hardy  flowers,  and  of  the 
simplest  culture.  There  are  a  few  good 
perennials,  but  the  majority  are  annual 
and  biennial.  They  range  from  the  tiny 
alpine  Poppy  to  the  stately  Eastern  Poppy 
and  its  varieties.  All  are  easily  raised 
from  fresh  seeds,  but  these  do  not  keep 
long  and  must  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
flower,  for  most  kinds  will  not  bear  trans- 
planting. Most  Poppies  re-sow  themselves, 
and  sometimes  too  freely,  and  these  self- 
sown  plants  are  always  the  first  to  flower. 
Where  seed  is  not  wanted,  the  pods 
should  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  form, 
to  prolong  the  show  of  flowers.  The 
following  are  the  best  garden  kinds  : — 

P.  alpinnm  {Alpine  Poppy), — A  plant  of 
dwarf  habit  from  the  limestone  rocks  of  the 
Alps,  about  6  inches  high,  with  finely  cut 
grey-green  leaves  and  large  white  flowers  of 
silky  texture,  yellow  at  the  centre,  with  some- 
times a  green  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
When  in  good  condition,  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, this  little  plant  is  charming,  but  it  is 
apt  to  perish,  unlike  a  true  perennial,  esjie- 
cially  if  disturbed.  It  does  best  in  the  rock- 
garden,  in  rather  poor  soil,  with  good  drainage 
and  full  sunlight,  and  will  thrive  in  walls  and 
rocky  clefts;  it  will  sometimes  "sow  itself,'* 
coming  easily  from  seed.  It  varies  much  in 
colour,   with  scarlet,   pale   rose,   and   yellow 
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forms,  anJ  one  in  which  ihe  petals  are  fringed. 
There  is  a  hairy  ™riety  also,  with  showy 
orange  flowers ;  this  grows  best  in  granite 
soils.  P.  Fyrenaieutit  it  like  this,  but  talkr, 
and  with  similarly  varied  colours. 

F.  BOditMl*  Ucelaad  Poppy).— K  dwarf 
robust  kind,  with  leaves  deeply  lobed,  and 
lai^e  rich  yellow  flowers  on  stems  of  ii  to 
IS  inches.  It  thrives  in  rich  light  soils,  and 
is   useful   for  cutting,   if   young    flowers   are 


miniata  is  a  good  dwarf  kind  for  the  rock- 
garden,  with  deep  orange  flowers. 

P.  oritnUl*.— The  most  showy  of  poppies, 
and  amonj;  the  noblest  of  hardy  plants,  lieing 
robust,  long-lived,  with  stout  hairy  leaves  and 
stems,  and  of  easy  increase  1^  seeds  or  divi- 
sion. A  fine  distinct  form  of  P.  oritntaU  ts 
P.  6raitcalum,  and  the  two  have  been  freely 
crossed  with  good  results,  Braileatuni  is  the 
belter  plant,  rising  with  mosses  of  luxuriant 


gathered  early  in  the  day.  Though  a  peren- 
nial, it  is  a  short-lived  one,  and  worth  little 
after  its  second  sesson.  Coming  readily  from 
seed  and  blooming  in  its  first  year,  it  is  more 
often  grown  as  an  annual,  flowering  from  May 
to  October  if  kept  from  seeding.  The  flowers 
give  many  jH^iy  shades,  from  orange  to  pale 
red,  yellow,  and  white,  the  petals  with  a  satin 
sheen  and  crumpled.  One  of  the  prettiest 
forms  is  a  soft  pale  yellow,  but  others  equally 
fine  may  be  raised  from  the  best  "  Excelsior'' 
strain   offered   in   the  catali^ues.     The   var. 


foliage  and  hi^e  blood-red  flowers  with  bold 
dark  blotches,  6  to  9  inches  across,  and 
carried  on  stiml  stems  with  blooms  set  among 
large  leafy  bracts,  the  flowers  coining  a  little 
earlier  and  lasting  longer.  Other  forms  are 
ceniolor,  an  unspoiled  \-ariely ;  and  Iriiiiii. 
phans,  ot  dwarf  haUt.  The  named  garden 
hybrids  in  red,  orange,  salmon,  pale  pink, 
purple,  and  maroon,  with  many  intermeiliate 
shades,  are  useful  for  bold  eflects  in  border  or 
among  shrubs. 

ITAKBD  HTBKIDB.— The  best  of  these  arc 
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Blush  Queen,  Loveliness,  and  Medusa,  in 
catmine  and  pale  pink  ;  with  Psyche,  Vesta, 
and  Silver  Queen  coming  nearest  while. 
Rosea,  Rose  Queen,  and  The  Shah  are  fine 
shades  of  deep  lose  approaching  crimson ; 
with  Pride  of  Livermeie,  an  immense  flower 
of  blood-red,  and  Waterloo,  a  dark  crimson 
suffused  with  violet,  the  leaves  remarkably 
woolly.  Salmon  Queen,  Lidy  Roscoe,  Bright- 
ness, and  Hesperia  give  charming  shades  of 
aalmon-red,  and  Prince  of  Orange,  Mogul, 
Fire-King,  Trilby,  and  Duke  of  Teclt  flowers 
of  crimson  or  scarlet.  Mahony  and  Darkness 
are  in  shades  of  deep  maioon  ;  Distinction  is 
rosy-lilac  shading  to  maroon ;  and  Princess  of 
Wales  B  peculiar  satin-grey  lint  shot  with 
junk.  There  are  now  many  seedlings  in  such 
soft  "  art  shades,"  and  thoi^h  not  pleasing  to 
all  laslcs,  these  flowers  gain  in  value  for 
decoration  by  their  milder  poppy  smell>  this 
being  a  serious  &u1(  with  the  more  showy 
kinds-  Other  distinct  varieties  are  Grenadier 
and  semi-plenum  with  duplicate  petals ; 
Fringed  Beauty,  in  which  the  cnmson- 
scarlet  petals  are  deeply  cut ;  Tulip,  with 
long  tapering  buds  of  lasting  character ;  and 
Mrs.  Marsh,  a  fine  flower  with  a  showy 
blending  of  scarlet  and  white.  Dividing  IS 
best  done  after  flowering  in  autumn,  and  the 
choicer  kinds  may  be  raised  from  root- 
cultings. 

P.  paToniBiim  \Ptaieik  PBppy\—\a  annual 
from  the  sandy  plains  of  Turkestan,  where 
it  makes  neat  little  tufts  of  about  tz  inches, 
free  in  flowers  of  crimson 'SCarlet  with  an 
inside  ring  of  black.  The  flowers  are  pe- 
culiar in  bearing  two  horns  upon  the  sepals  ) 
the  brilliant  flowers  and  compact  growth  of 
the  plants  make  this  one  of  the  best  of 
annual  poppies. 

P.  piloiBm. — A  perennial  Poppy  from  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  with  tall  much -branched 
stems  and  hoary  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
borne  very  freely,  several  tt^ether  upon  a 
stem  :  they  are  about  3  inches  across,  and  of  a 
pretty  soft  shade  of  reddish.bufl",  with  a  pale 
spot  al  the  base  of  the  petals.  A  good  kind 
for  grouping  on  dry  banks.  A  cross  between 
this  plant  and  P.  rHfii/ragum,  known  as 
eiiffsum  kyiridum,  is  a  pretty  little  perennial 
of  fine  habit,  with  orange-salmon  flowers, 
excellent  for  cut-work. 

P.  Bhaaa  (Fremh  Poppy).— Anauai  flowers 
raised  from  the  scarlet  Poppy  of  our  fields,  in 
varied  colours :  single  and  double  forms,  some 
self-coloured,  and  others  variegated  or  fringed, 
A  well  known  strain  is  that  of  the  "Shirley 
Po{^y,"  now  much  varied  as  to  colour,  the 
latest  gains  being  pretty  salmon  lints.  These 
lilile  plants  should  be  sown  thinly  in  light 
rich  soil,  and  thinned  to  prevent  crowding. 
There  are  several  double- flowered  strains, 
known  B.'i  French,  German,  and  Ranunculus 
flowered  Poppies.  A  new  variety, /h/wrhvih, 
from  Japanese  gardens,  has  smaller  and  fuller 
flowers,  more  varied  as  to  shape. 


ance,  I  to  3  feet  high,  with  a  neat  habit,  and 
useful  for  cutting,  The  flowers  are  a  to  3  inches 
across  when  fully  open,  and  a  soft  orange  or 
terra-colla  colour.  The  variety  allantimm 
bears  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Crossed  with 
BTienlak  this  species  has  given  P.  Ruporiml, 
with  blooms  of  a  soft  cherry-red.  Morocco 
and  S.W.  Europe. 

P.  Mmniftnun  (0/iK"i  /^/^^).— An  annual 
stalely  and  showy,  with  large  flowers,  the 
foliage  grey-green,  the  flowers  variable  i" 
form  and  colour,  rank  ir  "" 


n  smell,  and  useless 


Opium  Popi 


■.(P"E- 


for  cutting,  but  of  good  effect  when  grouped 
boldly.  The  plants  mostly  grow  i  to  3  feel 
high,  with  single  flowers  ranging  from  white  to 
deep  crimson,  and  double  ones  with  heavy  scar- 
let, while,  or  striped  flowers,  of  great  beauty. 
Good  single  kinds  are  Maid  of  the  Mist,  white 
with  finely  fringed  petals  \  The  Bride,  also 
white :  Flag  of  Truce,  Miss  Sherwood,  with 
pale  pink  edges  ;  Dancbrog,  a  very  handsome 
flower  in  scarlet  and  white :  and  Mephisto, 
scarlet  and  black.  The  double  forms  are  yet 
more  varied,  including  those  known  as  the 
Carnation  and  P:eony- flowered  Poppies,  the 
flrsi  with  fringed  petals,  and  the  second  with 
very  full  broad  ones.  Favourite  double  kinds 
coming  birly  true  are  Mursellii  and  Mursellii 
splendens ;   Mikado,  in   white  and  crimson ; 
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Mary  Cani|>beM,  vciy  full  and  linel)'  frilled  ; 
While  Sksd.  also  white  :  anil  Cudinal,  vHth 
fiery  red  flowers,  very  lai^e  and  Aill.  wiih 
fringed  petals.  Crossed  and  recrossed  wiih 
ihe  Eastern  Poppjr,  yet  another  race  has  le- 
cenlly  sprung  from  this  species  in  France,  and 
a  dwarf  one  comes  from  China.  F.  seligirum 
is  u  hairy  form  of  the  Opium  Poppy,  "ilh 
violet   flowers.      The   Opium    Poppy  and   its 


%-irieties  are  treated  as  hardy  annuals  in  the 
same  way  as  the  garden  form  of  the  Com 
Poppy. 

P.  OHbrMWD. — A  brilliant  annual,  about 
I  feel  high,  like  the  common  field  poppy,  but 
of  a  darker  red,  and  with  a  jet  black  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  petal  conspicuous  both  inside 
and  out,  making  masses  of  this  plant  showy  in 
early  summer.  A  compact  form  has  arisen 
under  cullivalion.  and  one  with  double  flowers. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  auLumn,  in  order  to 
secure  strong  plants  for  the  ensuing  summer. 

the  Caucasus,  bearing  purple  flowers  with 
dark  spots.  Other  lundsome  poppies,  such 
as  Heldriichti  and  spicatum,  both  from  Asb 
Minor,  with  orange  and  brick-ted  flowers 
respectively,  are  perennials  of  easy  culture, 

Paraduia.    See  Anthericum. 

PABNAS8IA  {Grass  of  Parnassus).— 
Pretty  perennials  for  the  bog-garden. 
In  our  moist  heaths  and  bogs  Par- 
nassia  palustris  is  frequent,  and  a  very 
pretty  plant  it  is — handsome  enough  to 
cultivate  in  moist  spots,  where  it  will  grow 


as  in  its  native  haunts.  Three  other 
kinds,   natives   of    North    America,    are 

auite  as  showy.  P.fimbriata  has  lai^e 
owers  with  peculiar  fringe-like  append- 
ages, its  kidney-shaped  leaves  resembling 
those  of  P.  mari/oHj,  another  hardy 
species,  about  9  in.  high,  which  bears 
similar  white  flowers  wnthout  fringes.  P- 
caroliraana  differs  from  P.  asarifotict  in 
having  oval  or  heart-shaped  leates  ;  it 
flowers  about  the  same  time,  usually  from 
the  beginning  of  July  till  the  end  of 
August.  These  hardy  Pamassias  thrive 
best  in  a  moist  peaty  soil  or  a  spongy 
bog.    Seed,  division-     Saiifrage  order. 

FABOCHETUS  {Shamrock  Pt.i).—P. 
communis  is  a  beautiful  little  creeping  per- 
ennial with  Clover-like  leaves,  2  to  3  in- 
high,  bearing  in  spring  Pea- shaped 
blossoms  of  a  beautiful  blue.  It  is  of 
easy  culture  in  warm  positions  on  the 
rock-garden  and  the  choice  border,  and 
where  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  grow  it  in 
the  open  air  it  may  be  gron-n  m  a  cold 
frame  or  in  baskets  in  the  greenhouse- 
Division  or  seed.  NepauL  Leguminoss. 
FABBOTIA  {Iron  Trw).— Low  Haiel- 
like  trees,  natives  of  Northern  India  and 
Persia,  less  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of 
flower  than  for  fine  colour  in  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  give  a  mixture  of  crimson, 
orange,  and  yellow,  unique  among  hardy 
trees.  The  best  known  is  the  Persian, 
/'.  persica^  which  is  hardy  ai  least  in 
southern  England.  It  does  best  in  light 
soils  and  grows  well  against  walls  with  a 
south  or  south-east  aspect  Seeds,  layers. 
or  greenwood  cuttings. 

PABBYA.— .'\  small  group  of  dwarf 
perennial  herbs  from  high  mountain  or 
arctic  regions,  with  thick  rootstocks, 
narrow  leaies,  and  showy  flowers  in 
white,  rose,  or  purple,  and  rather  like  a 
dwarf  Hesperis  in  etTect.  They  are  easily 
grown  in  the  rock-garden  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  increase  by  division.  \'ery  few 
kinds  are  in  cultivation,  though  several 
are  well  worth  growing,  such  as  P.  inti- 
gerritna,  with  pretty  purple  flowers  in 
April  and  May  ;  P.  nudicaulis,  a  charm- 
ing plant  with  large  lilac  flowers  in  early 
summer  ;  and  P.  Mcnzinii,  from  N'.W 
America,  with  soft  rosy  or  deep  purple 
flowers  in  spikes  of  6  inches. 

FASSIFLOBA  (Passii>n-jtouvr).— The 
hardy  blue  Passion-flower,  P.  carulea,  so 
often  seen  as  a  wall-ciimber  in  southern  dis- 
trict', from  its  beauty  and  distinctness  dc- 
sen'es  to  be  grown  wherever  the  climate 
permits.  It  is  not  so  suitable  for  arbours  or 
trellises  as  for  walls;  the  heat  from  Ihe  walls 
aids  in  ripening  the  wood,  and  so  enables  it 
to  withstand  the  winter.  A  southern  as)>ect 
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is  best  for  it,  though  it  grows 
against  west  or  east  walls,  only 
requiring  a  good  soil,  and,  per- 
haps, a  shght  protection  durinj- 
winter.  In  places  where  it 
fruits  freely  the  bright  orange 
colour  continued  far  into  au- 
tumn is  an  added  merit.  To 
ensure  fruiting,  several  plants 
should  be  planted  not  far  from 
one  another.  The  while 
variety,  Constance  Elliot,  is  as 
hardy  as  the  older  kind.  No 
other  variety  of  P.  carulea  is 
so  distinct,  and  no  other  Pas- 
sion-flower is  hardy  enough 
for  outdoor  walls.  The  blue 
kind  may  be  grown  from  seeds, 
and  flowers  from  the  second 
year  ;  the  while  one  strikes 
easily  from  cuttings.  The  blue 
Passion-flower  first  came  from 
Brazil  two  hundred  years  ago. 

PAULOWNIA.— P.  impe. 
rialis  is  a  fine  flowering  tree 
from  Japan,  not  suitable  for  our 
climate  generally,  though  in  a 
few  places  it  succeeds.  It 
comes  into  flower  and  leaf  so 
early  that  the  buds  and  often 
the  young  leaves  are  injured 
by  late  frosts  ;  olhenvise  there 
may  be  a  lovely  bloom.  It  is 
fine  in  leaf  as  well  as  in 
bloom  ;  the  leaves  are  a  foot 
in  length,  and  have  even  ex- 
ceeded ao  in.  The  flowers  are 
in  erect  spikes,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  a  Bignonia  of  a 
delicate  mauve  purple,  blotched 
inside  with  a  tleeper  tint.  In 
countries  a  little  warmer  than 
Britain  this  tree  is  verj-  beauti- 
ful and  much  used  in  public 
gardens  and  even  in  street 
planting.  At  maturity  the  Paul- 
ownia  assumes  adense  rounded 
head,  but  rarely  exceeds  30  ft. 
in  height,  although  in  some 
south-coast  gardens  there  are 
trees  of  40  feet. 

If  the  young  trees  are  cut 
back  annually,  they  make 
strong  shoots  bearing  enor- 
mous leaves,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  much  hardier 
than  the  tender  greenhouse 
plants  used  in  summer  to  give 
such  effects.  The  tree  is  best 
on  a  light  deep  loam. 

Pavia.     -See  .CsCUH'S. 
n  Coniun«  Elliot  PELARQONIUM  {Stores 

Bill).— tieariy  all    Pelargon- 
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iums  are  natives  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, or  have  originated  as  cross-bred 
varieties  in  European  countries.  They 
are  often  wronuly  termed  Geraniums,  but 
although  alhed  to  thai  family  they  are 
distinct  from  it.  Geraniums  being  chiefly 
natives  of  the  northern  half  of  the  globe, 
and  all  of  them  hardy  plants.  The  genus 
Pelargonium  contains  many  species,  which 
botanists  have  divided  into  sections,  and 
many  kinds  will  grow  and  flower  in  the 
open  air  during  summer,  although  unable 
to  withstand  our  winters. 

Of  all  varieties  of  the  ttower  garden  the 
"lonals"  are  the  most  useful,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  two 
distinct  species,  P.  tonale  and  P.  inqui- 
tiitns.  As  bedding  out  plants  they  are  of 
great  value  ;  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
yield  improved  forms  has  led  to  the  intro- 


also  good  outdoor  plants,  the  free  ex- 
posure intensifying  their  rich  tints. 

No  plants  are  more  easily  increased 
than  these :  cuttings  may  be  inserted  at 
any  lime,  and  root  freely  in  sandy  soil, 
in  the  open  air  during  summer  and 
autumn  and  under  glass  during  winter 
and  spring.  But  the  principal  stock  of 
plants  is  got  by  cuttings  inserted  m 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes  in  the  open  air 
during  the  early  autumn,  and  such  make 
the  best  plants.  During  winter  the  pro- 
tection of  glass  and  the  exclusion  of  frost 
are  essential. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Seed 
may  also  be  treated  as  annuals,  and  will 
bloom  in  less  than  ten  months  from  the 
lime  of  sowing ;  but  the  seed  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  say  during 
August.    Enough  seed  can  aiways  be  had 


Pelugo 

■duction  of  many  beautiful 
colours  ranging  from  white  to 
scarlet,  purple  and  violet.  On  ac< 
the  brilliancy  of  iheir  flowers,  these  plants 
have  sometimes  been  loo  freely  used  in 
the  flower  garden,  but  such  matters  are 
-now  better  understood.  Among  the  Zonal 
varieties  there  are  many  with  variegated 
and  beautiful  foliage,  especially  in  that 
section  known  as  Tricolors,  and  these,  on 
account  of  their  not  succeeding  well  in 
all  soils,  are  less  grown  out-of-doors  than 
they  deserve.  Where  they  succeed,  how- 
ever, they  form  very  attractive  beds,  when 
grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  the 
trusses  of  bloom  being  removed  from 
time  to  time  as  they  apprear.  The 
s  known  as  "  bronze  zonals  "  are 


by  retaining  a  few  plants  for  the  purpose, 
in  front  of  a  greenhouse,  in  any  light,  airy 
spot.  If  new  varieties  are  sought, 
there  should  be  artificial  fertilisation  ; 
but  this  is  unnecessary  if  the  plants  are 
merely  for  planting  out  in  the  parterre. 
If  the  plants  used  for  seed  be  all  of 
the  same  sort,  the  seedlings  will  be 
tolerably  true — Le.  the  same  variety 
as  the  parent.  The  pots  should  be 
of  convenient  size  {say  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter), and  flUed  to  within  ^  in.  of  the 
rims  with  light  turfy  soil ;  the  seed  may 
be  sown  rather  thickly,  gently  pressed 
into  the  soil,  and  slightly  covered  with  it. 
Water  with  a  fine  rose,  cover  the  pots 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  place  them  in 
a  temperature  of  about  65° ;  the  seeds  will 
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soon  vegetate,  and  the  piece  of  glass 
should  then  be  removed  ;  the  plants  when 
large  enough  should  be  pricked  off  into 
seed-pans  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  a 
reduced  temperature  during  the  winter. 
Early  in  the  following  March  they  should 
be  potted  singly  into  3- in.  pots  and  placed 
in  a  cold  pit,  or  a  similar  structure  where 
frost  is  excluded,  until  the  time  arrives 
when  they  may  be  safely  planted  out. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  season  such 
plants  may  bloom  less  freely  than  those 
from  cuttings,  but  their  neat  habit  and 
healthy  foliage  will  compensate  for  this. 

Many  sorts  remarkable  for  their  fine 
flowers  are  so  poor  in  habit  as  to 
be  useless  for  bedding-out ;  and  few 
of  the  many  beautiful  double  varieties  of 
Zonals  can  be  recommended  for  outdoor 
culture,  unless  as  standards,  with  clean 
stems,  2\  or  3  ft.  in  length.  In  this  form 
they  are  sometimes  effective,  for  the 
drawing  of  sustenance  through  a  slender 
stem  induces  a  very  free  -  flowering 
habit.  Strong  stakes  are  needed  to  sup- 
port the  heavy  heads,  and  the  principal 
branches  should  be  secured  to  circular 
hoops.  Single  varieties  may  also  be 
grown  into  standards,  and  in  their  case 
seedlings  are  likely  to  form  specimens 
sooner  than  plants  ^om  cuttings.  Before 
frost,  all  standards  should  be  well  cut 
back,  taken  up,  and  repotted  in  pots  not 
larger  than  may  contain  the  roots  ;  they 
should  be  staked  and  afterwards  placed 
in  a  temperature  not  under  60°  until  they 
root.  Treated  thus  annually,  such  plants 
are  often  in  perfect  health  even  when 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Zonals  for 
outdoor  culture  are  the  Ivy-leaved  kinds 
or  the  varieties  of  P.  lateripes.  More 
particularly  is  this  the  case  since  their 
crossing  with  the  Zonal  varieties,  which 
has  produced  many  beautiful  sorts  useful 
for  outdoor  culture.  They  should  be 
treated  like  the  Zonals,  but  being  rather 
more  tender  they  need  a  little  more 
warmth  in  winter. 

.^mong  other  Pelargoniums  few  are 
suitable  for  outdoor  culture,  or  for  bed- 
ding, their  growth  in  the  open  air,  in  even 
light  or  poor  soil,  being  too  luxuriant. 
Each  section  will  now  be  considered 
separately,  and  the  varieties  that  succeed 
when  planted  out  will  be  mentioned. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  varieties  of 
Zonals,  and  the  older  varieties  are  so 
often  replaced  by  others,  not  always  im- 
provements, that  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  give  a  short  list  of  sorts  known  to 
be  really  good.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some   sorts  succeed 


in  certain  soils  and  situations  which  are 
not  good  in  others. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
Zonal  varieties  suited  for  outdoor  culture 
or  for  massing  in  the  flower  garden  or 
elsewhere:  Beauty,  Beckwith's  Pink, 
Dr.  Orton,  E.  F.  Crocker,  Eleanor, 
George  Potter,  Henry  Jacoby  Improved, 
James  Kelway,  John  Gibbons,  King 
Edward  VII.,  King  of  Bedders,  Lady 
Bailey,  Mons.  Myriel,  Mrs.  W.  Browne, 
Mrs.  Holford,  Mrs.  R.  Cannell,  Olive 
Carr,  Omphale,  Paul  Crampel,  Phyllis, 
Queen  of  Whites,  Sam  Jacoby,  Snow- 
drop, Surprise,  Swanley  White,  Vesuvius, 
and  West  Brighton  Gem.  These 
are  all  with  single  flowers,  but  a  few 
of  the  double  kinds  are  also  use- 
ful, such  as  Double  Jacoby,  Hermione, 
F.  V.  Raspail,  Gustav  Emich,  Jean 
Viaud,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Ville  de 
Poitiers.  Several  of  these  are  also  excel- 
lent for  blooming  under  glass  during  the 
'winter,  among  the  best  in  this  way  being 
Countess  of  Dudley,  F.  V.  Raspail  Im- 
proved, Hall  Caine,  Hermione,  King  of 
Denmark,  King  Edward  VII.,  Lady  Ros- 
coe,  Mary  Beaton,  Mrs.  Chas.  Pearson, 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  Prince  of  Orange,  Sirdar, 
and  Ville  de  Poitiers. 

The  bronze  Zonal  varieties  are  as  well 
suited  for  bedding-out  as  the  green-leaved 
kinds,  being  in  all  respects  as  vigorous. 
Their  flowers  vary  in  colour.  The  bright 
golden  ground  colour  and  rich  leaf  zones 
of  some  of  them,  however,  show  to  greater 
advantage  when  the  blooms  are  removed. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  those  that  may 
be  considered  the  best  bedders :  Black 
Vesuvius,  Distinction,  Golden  Harry 
Hieover,  Her  Majesty,  Jubilee,  L'Enfer, 
Marechal  Macmahon,  Swanley  Bronze, 
White  Distinction,  and  Zulu. 

There  are  also  some  useful  bedding 
varieties  with  yellow  zoneless  leaves,  such 
as  Creed's  Seedling,  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
Golden  Christine,  Robert  Fish,  an*  Ve- 
rona. Happy  Thought  is  a  singular 
variety,  each  leaf  having  a  large  disc  of 
a  creamy-white  colour,  while  the  margins 
are  green,  but  it  is  inclined  to  grow  rather 
too  robust  in  rich  soils.  Freak  of  Nature, 
which  is  rather  similar,  is  better  in  this 
way,  being  dwarf  and  more  spreading. 

Though  the  variegated  Zonals,  or 
golden  Tricolors,  do  not  succeed  equally 
well  as  bedding  plants  in  all  kinds  of 
soil,  the  following  varieties  will,  with 
ordinary  care,  give  satisfaction  :  Brilliant, 
Enchantress,  Golden  Brilliantissimum, 
Lady  Cullum,  Macbeth,  Masterpiece, 
Mr.  Harry  Cox,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Mrs. 
Turner,  Peter  Grieve,  Prince  of  Wales, 
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Sophie      Dumaresque,      and      William 

The  drawback  with  the  silver  tricolor 
sorts,  when  planted  out  in  the  open  air, 
is  that  the  green  portion  of  the  leaves 
often  expands  faster  than  the  white  or 
coloured  niargins,so  that  the  centres  of  the 
leaves  become  somewhat  puckered.  The 
following  are  among  the  best  for  this 
purpose :  Uolly  Varden,  Empress  of 
India,  Eva  Fish,  Lady  Dorothy  Neville, 
Lass  o'  Gowrie,  Miss  Farren,  Mrs.  Glut- 
ton, Mrs.  Miller,  and  Proteus. 

Among  siiver-margined  loneless  sorts, 
Mangle's  Variegated,  a  very  old  variety, 
is  still  useful,  together  with  Boule  de 
Neige,  Brilliantissimum,  Dandy,  Flower 


of  Spring,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mappin,  and  Sir 
John    Holder.       Madame    Salleroi    and  i 
Silver  Crown  arc  very  neat  dwarf  kinds   i 
for   e&gings,   and    Lady   Plymouth    and 
variegated   Prince  of    Orange  are  with  ' 
scented  leaves.  I 

Of  the  Ivy-leaved  sorts,  and  their  hybrid 
varieties,  the  following:  are  useful  as  bed-  \ 
ding  plants  for  their  double  flowers  of  fine  i 
colour:  Achievement,  Col.  Baden-Powell,  i 
Galilee,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Madame 
Crousse,  Mrs.  Hawley,  Souvenir  de  Chas. 
Turner.  Bridal  Wreath  and  Dolly  Varden 
are  older  single-flowered  kinds,  and  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  and   Aureum  marginatum 
varieties  with  variegated  leaves.     There 
is  now  coming  out  a  new  series  of  hybrids 
combining   the   fine    glossy   foliage    and 
bright  flowers  of   the  ivy^leaved    kinds 
with  the  sturdy  erect  habit  and  often  the 


,  distinct  leaf-marking  of  the  zonal  sec- 
,  lion.  The  plants  arc  as  yet  too  untried 
for  us  to  say  much  as  to  their  garden 
I  value,  but  such  kinds  as  Chingford 
,  Beauty,  belonging  to  this  class,  seem  to 
promise  well  for  the  future. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  Cape  species. 

or  of  their  hybrid  varieties  are  of  much 

use  as  bedding  plants  :  a  few,  however, 

are  sometimes   used  with  efTect,    Some 

of  iheSe  are — Diadematura,   Lady    Mary 

I    Fox,     Lady      Plymouth,     Pretty      Polly, 

I   Prince    of    Orange,    Rollison's    Unique,. 

Crimson    Unique.     A   new   and    pretty 

\   cross  (between   P.   querdfolium)   in  this 

j  section,  and    one  of  the  tender    large- 

I  flowered  Cape  varieties)  is  named  Clo- 

I   rinda,  with   fine   foliage  and  large   rosy 

flowers.     It   is,   however,   more   adapted 

for  the  greenhouse  than  the  open   air. 

Most    of   the  sweet-scented  sorts,  whert 

planted  out-of-doors  during  the  summer, 

yield   an   abundance   of  fragrant  flower- 

mg  shoots  for  cutting  for  the  house. 

PENNISETUM.  —  P.  longislylum  \% 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Grasses,  i  to- 
I^  ft.  high  ;  the  flower-spikes,  borne  on 
slender  stems,  are  from  4  to  6  in.  lon^^ 
of  singular  twisted  form,  and  enveloped  in 
a  purplish  feathery  down.  It  is  useful  for 
cutting,  as  it  lasts  a  long  time,  is  perennial 
and  hardy,  growing  in  free  garden  soil. 
Easily  raised  from  seed,  or  root  division 
in  early  spring.  P.  Jimbriatum  is  a 
similar  species,  equally  desirable.  P.  ja- 
ponicuin  is  a  taller  kind  with  long  narrow 
'  leaves  and  a  dense  rounded  spike.  P. 
macrourum,  like  a  miniature  Pampas 
,  Grass,  is  a  tall  perennial  from  the  moun- 
tains of  S.  Africa,  with  spikes  of  flower 
a  foot  long.  P.  lali/alium  from  S.  America 
is  a  noble  plant  in  the  summer- garden, 
I  but  will  not   stand  our  winters^  in  the 

(  PENTSTEMON  {Benrd  Tongue).— 
Varied  in  colour,  profijse  in  flower  and  of 
graceful  habit,  Pentstemons  have  a  value 
for  our  flower-beds  and  rock-gardens  that 
few  other  plants  possess,  especially  as 
their  beauty  covers  five  months,  com- 
mencing in  June  with  the  charming 
blue  P.  procerus,  and  finishing  with  the 
endless  varieties  of  P.  HaHwegi  in 
shades  of  rose,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  Mhose 
beauty  holds  its  own  even  in  November, 
after  more  fragile  plants  have  perished. 
Within  recent  years  much  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  Pentstemon  by  selection  of 
varieties  tA  P.  Hartviegi  xaA  P.  gca/ian- 
oides,  which,  however,  with  all  their  wide 
range  of  colour,  lack  the  beautiful  clear 
blue  of  some  of  the  species,  and  have  a 
' eflect.      These 
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:garden  varieties,  or  so-called  hybrids, 
may  be  ranged  under  two  series — those 
from  P,  Hartwegi  belonging  to  the  red- 
flowered  set,  and  those  from  P,  gentian- 
4)ides  to  the  purple-flowered. 

As  regards  culture,  the  species  have 
the  reputation  of  being  diflicult  to  man- 
age, as  some  of  the  shrubby  section  die 
when  apparently  in  health.  To  ensure 
success,  drainage  is  often  essential,  as 
they  fear  moisture  at  the  roots  more  than 
•cold.  The  best  soil  is  friable  loam,  with 
a  mixture  of  well-decayed  leaf  mould 
and  sharp  sand.  It  is  well  to  have  a  few 
plants  in  cold  frames,  to  All  any  gaps  in 
the  borders.  They  may  be  grown  from 
■cuttings  ot  seeds.  The  former  mode 
applies  chiefly  to  the  shrubby  kinds,  which 
strike  freely  in  spring  ;  and,  in  favourable 
seasons,  seeds  are  borne  by  those  from 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  cuttings.  Any 
attempt  to  multiply  some  kinds  by  divid- 
ing the  tufts  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
plants,  but  P,  barbatus  and  P,  conferius 
•endure  this  mode  of  increase.  Seed 
should  be  so>vn  in  February  or  March  on 
a  gentle  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  in  seed- 
pans  well  drained  with  broken  plaster  and 
filled  with  a  compost  of  peat  soil  and  sand. 
In  April  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
out  under  a  frame,  and  these,  planted 
out  in  May,  will  usually  flower  by 
autumn.  Another  mode  is  to  sow  in  May 
or  June  in  the  open  air,  in  ground  enriched 
with  leaf-mould.  The  seed-beds  should  be 
covered  with  chopped  Moss,  to  preserve 
a  uniform  temperature  and  humidity. 
In  August  the  seedlings  should  be 
potted  and  removed  to  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  for  the  winter.  Not 
infrequently  all  or  part  of  the  seed  sown 
at  either  of  these  seasons  lies  dormant 
until  the  following  year.     Foxglove  order. 

The  following  are  the  cultivated  species. 
Some  afe  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  border 
•culture,  though  they  succeed  well  enough 
against  a  warm  wall. 

P.  aonmlnatni. — A  pretty  plant  growing 
rigidly  erect  to  12  or  18  inches,  with  thick 
greyish  leaves  clasping  the  stem  and  a  compact 
-spike  of  mauve  or  violet  flowers,  wide  at  the 
throat  and  nearly  an  inch  long. 

P.  antirrhinoides. — A  plant  of  wiry  growth, 
freely  branched  and  varying  much  in  height. 
Leaves  small,  oval  or  nearly  so,  and  broad 
flowers  in  clusters  of  three,  clear  yellow,  and 
fragrant.  Tender  in  this  country  save  in  warm 
light  soils.     California. 

P.  asareni. — A  beautiful  plant  of  i  to  2 
feet,  forming  a  neat  tuft  of  narrow  grey  leaves 
and  loose  spikes  of  azure-blue  flowers  shading 
to  reddish-purple  at  the  l»se.  N.  California. 
Jaffrayanus. — One  of  the  best  dwarf  kinds, 
about  a  foot  high,  with  reddish  stems  bearing 


large  flowers  of  rich  blue  in  showy  clusters  of 
three  to  five  blossoms. 

P.  barbAtni. — A  tall  erect  plant,  very  showy 
in  a  dry  season  and  one  of  the  best  and  hardi- 
est kinds.  Its  spikes  of  narrow  tubular 
flowers,  varying  from  light  pink  to  bright  car- 
mine, rise  from  a  dense  spreading  tuft  of 
bright  green  leaves.  A  flesh-coloured  form  is 
known  as  carneum,  and  there  is  also  a  white 
form.  Other  varieties  are  Torreyi^  with  deep 
scarlet  flowers,  longer  in  the  lip  and  coming 
rather  later  than  in  the  parent ;  and  Ant- 
werpensis^  of  looser  procumbent  habit,  the 
stems  rooting  where  they  touch  the  ground, 
and  bearing  small  flowers  of  vivid  scarlet. 
Syn.  Chelone  Barbata, 

P.  breyiflomi. — A  distinct  plant  with  short 
tubular  flowers  of  yellow  or  light  red,  with 
darker  red  lines  within,  appearing  late  in  au- 
tumn upon  slender  many- flowered  stems. 

P.  Bridgeiii. — A  scarce  Californian  plant  of 
12  to  18  inches,  with  narrow  grey  leaves  and 
spikes  of  bright  red  flowers,  rather  like  those 
of  P,  Barbaius,  but  shorter  in  the  tube. 
Minor  botanical  diffierences  have  caused  some 
authors  to  place  it  in  a  sub-gender,  Saccan- 
thera. 

P.  oaemleni. — A  dwarf  kind  rarely  exceed- 
ing 9  inches,  with  large  flowers  varying  from 
light  blue  to  lilac  and  white,  or  more  rarely 
flushed  with  rose.  The  plant  is  sub-shrubby 
in  habit  with  grey  foliage,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lor  the  rock-garden. 

P.  oampannlatai. — A  Mexican  species  of 
about  2  feet  with  difluse  spreading  habit, 
branching  freely  from  a  woody  base  ;  stemless 
leaves  narrowing  from  a  broad  base  and  much 
toothed.  Long  narrow  spikes  of  flowers  vari- 
ously shaded  in  pink  and  violet,  and  borne 
during  a  long  season.  Comes  freely  from  seed. 
A  distinct  form,  aibus,  bears  long  tubular 
flowers  of  creamy-white.  A  plant  of  many 
names;  angustifaiiuSt  atropurpureuSy pukhel- 
lusy  &c. 

P.  oentrantliifoliai. — A  slender  leafy  kind 
with  thick  grey  leaves  and  narrow  scarlet 
flowers  appearing  in  June.  California  and 
Arizona.  It  comes  near  P,  Murrayanus^  and 
though  less  handsome  than  that  kind,  is  easier 
to  grow,  and  rather  hardier. 

P.  Cleyelandi. — A  Californian  species  akin 
to  barbatusy  M'ith  grey  stems  and  foliage 
springing  from  a  w(x>dy  base ;  flower  spikes 
long  and  slender,  with  narrow  tubular  flowers 
of  bright  crimson,  thickly  set.  Leaves  sharply 
toothed.     A  good  border  kind. 

P.  CobflBa. — A  handsome  kind  from  Texas 
and  a  parent  of  the  garden  varieties.  Stout 
erect  growths  of  2  feet,  with  thick  deep  green 
leaves,  minutely  hairy  and  a  little  sticky. 
Flowers  very  large  and  open,  narrowing 
rapidly  to  the  base  ;  colour  varying  from  red- 
dish-purple to  nearly  white.  August.  A 
rather  lender  kind,  of  diflicult  increase,  and 
doing  best  in  a  warm  season.  A  fine  variety 
purpurea  bears  very  large  purple  flowers 
shaded  with  violet,  one  of  the  best  forms  that 
can  be  grown.     Other  kinds  are  often  sold  as 
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P,  Cobaa^  but  when  once  seen  it  is  not  readily 
mistaken. 

P.  eonfertni. — A  distinct  plant  with  short 
erect  stems  rising  from  a  carpet  of  dark  green 
shining  leaves,  at  times  finely  toothed.  Small 
flowers  of  pale  yellow  or  creamy  white  in 
dense  crowded  spikes.  A  much  prettier 
variety  of  this  is  /*.  caruleo-purpureus,  with 
compact  heads  of  deep  violet  blue,  appearing 
earlier  than  any  other  kind.  Syn.  P.  pro* 
cerus. 

P.  oordifolini. — A  useful  shrubby  plant  of 
semi*climbing  habit,  flowering  from  early 
summer  to  late  autumn.  Its  growths  are  leafy, 
the  long  slender  stems  loaded  with  tubular 
scarlet  flowers  alx)ut  an  inch  lone.  S.  Cali- 
fornia. Being  tender,  this  handsome  kind 
needs  shelter  in  winter. 

P.  oriitatni. — A  good  plant  of  but  a  few 
inches  with  a  tuft  of  narrow  hairy  leaves  often 
sticky  with  gum,  and  short  spikes  of  reddish- 
purple  flowers  about  an  inch  long,  and  of 
curious  shape  from  abrupt  inflation  of  the 
tube. 

P.  denitm. — An  effective  kind  for  group- 
ing aniongt  rocks,  being  of  neat  dwarf  habit 
with  short  stems  rising  from  a  woody  base. 
Leaves  thick,  shining,  and  variable  in  shape, 
mostly  dented,  and  the  upper  ones  stemless. 
Wide-mouthed  flowers  of  yellowish-white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  purple,  and  arranged 
in  a  crowded  cluster  on  the  spike.  July. 
Western  States. 

P.  diiltiBiu. — Abundant  near  the  Columbia 
River,  and  one  of  the  best  in  flower  from  June 
until  cut  by  frost.  Stems  of  about  2  feet,  of 
spreading  habit,  the  broad  leaves  deeply 
toothed  ;  light  rose-purple  flowers  of  less  than 
an  inch,  upon  short  stalks,  and  carried  upon 
leafy  much-branched  stems.  A  showy  'Ijttle 
plant,  early  in  flower,  seeding  freely,  and  well 
worth  cultivation.  It  is,  however,  apt  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  dampness  of  our  winters. 

P.  Satom. — A  plant  of  recent  introduction, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  group,  growing 
about  2  feet,  with  flowers  of  rich  crimson- 
scarlet  widening  towards  the  mouth,  and  finely 
contrasted  with  silvery-glaucous  stems  and 
foliage.     California. 

P.  gentianoidei. — A  large-flowered  Mexi- 
can species  with  long  shining  leaves  upon 
stems  of  3  to  4  feet,  and  spikes  of  violet 
flowers  in  July.  Tender  in  all  save  the  most 
sheltered  positions,  and  now  superseded  by 
the  garden  varieties,  of  which  it  is  part 
parent. 

P.  glaber. — A  handsome  plant,  and  one  of 
the  TOst,  with  several  fine  seedling  forms. 
Dwarf  erect  growths,  often  less  than  a  foot 
high  and  slender  in  habit,  w^ith  long  narrow 
leaves,  smooth  and  wavy.  Profuse  in  fleshy 
flowers  of  an  inch  or  more,  wide  at  the  mouth 
and  borne  in  clusters  of  six  or  seven  ;  colour, 
bright  blue  shading  to  violet  or  purple.  Banks 
of  the  Spokane  River  in  N.W.  America. 
Among  its  many  good  forms  are  alpinusy  a 
dwarf  robust  kind  with  dense  clusters  of  clear 
azure    blue ;    cyanantkus,  a   form  from   the 


Rocky  Mountains,  with  taller  and  greener 
stems,  broader  in  leaf,  with  dense  clusters  of 
blue :  hybridtiSy  stouter  and  more  vigorous 
with  large  heads  of  blue  and  rosy-purple ; 
speciosuSf  a  narrow-leaved  form  with  beautiful 
bright  blue  flowers  shaded  purple  ;  and  splen- 
dens^  a  tall  plant  with  flowers  of  rich  dark 
blue.  Seed  should  be  sown  early  in  spring. 
Syn.  P.  speciosus  and  preaiUhera, 

P.  glandnlotni. — A  showy  plant  from  the 
sandy  channels  of  torrents  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Thin  toothed  leaves  upon  stout  erect 
stems  of  2  to  3  feet ;  flower-spikes  narrow 
with  large  rosy  or  lilac  flowers,  wide  in  the 
throat  and  short  in  the  lip.    June. 

P.  glaaeni. — A  dwarf  kind  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  grey  stems  and  foliage  of 
about  9  inches  ;  dense  clusters  of  dull  lilac 
or  bluish-purple  flowers  of  medium  size,  with 
a  wide  pale  throat.  A  form  of  this  is  knowa 
as  stenosepalus. 

P.  graeilentu. — A  shrubby  kind  of  about 
a  foot,  with  a  woody  base,  long  shining  leaves, 
and  loose  clusters  of  tiny  violet -blue  flowers 
very  shortly  lobed. 

P.  graeilif. — A  slender  and  pretty  plant  of 
dwarf  growth  with  long  funnel-shaped  flowers 
of  lavender  colour,  varying  to  white ;  upper 
leaves  long  and  narrow,  base  leaves  more 
rounded.     August. 

P.  grandiflonu. — A  tall  grower,  with  stout 
stems  of  about  3  feet,  and  thick,  broad  leaves 
of  bluish'^rey,  clasping  or  surrounding  the 
stem.  Brilliant  flowers  of  2  inches  or  more 
of  a  fine  blue  or  purple,  with  a  wide  base  and 
very  short  stalks. 

P.  Hallii. — A  low  herb  firom  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  with  thick,  narrow  leaves,  and 
broad,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  pale  mauve  or 
purple,  in  short  spikes. 

P.  Hartwegi. — Found  by  Humboldt  upon 
the  mountains  of  Toluco,  Mexico,  at  a  height 
of  11,000  feet.  It  is  a  plant  of  great  vigour 
and  beauty,  and  for  a  while  was  much  grown, 
but  has  given  place  to  modified  forms  in  which 
its  influence  is  very  marked.  Its  purple  stems, 
freely  branched,  exceed  3  feet,  with  long  shin- 
ing leaves  of  bright  green  and  narrow  droop- 
ing flowers,  red  or  deep  purplish-crimson. 

P.  heterophyllni. — A  lovely  little  sub- 
shrub,  12  to  15  inches  high,  with  narrow 
leaves  of  grey-green,  and  slender  branching 
stems  of  clear,  bright  blue  flowers,  with  a  rosy 
flush  deepening  to  purple,  and  of^en  much 
varied  upon  the  same  plant.  July.  Thrives 
best  in  warm  sheltered  spots  and  light  soil, 
and  it  is  best  to  winter  a  reserve  of  cuttings 
under  glass.     California. 

P.  hunilii. — A  dwarf  plant  of  6  to  8 
inches,  from  open  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  as  a  result  very  hardy  in  bleak  ex- 
posures. It  is  akin  to  P,  gracilis,  with 
flowers  of  a  deeper  blue  and  denser  in  the 
spike,  appearing  early  in  June.  They  are 
small  and  narrow,  ranging  from  deep  purplish- 
blue  to  nearly  white,  and  freely  produced.  A 
gem  for  the  rock  garden,  in  gntty  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  freely  watered  during  summer. 
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P.  Ubrotoi.— From  the  hills  of  Southern 
California,  with  long  narrow  leaves  upon  tall 
purplish  stems  of  3  to  4  feet,  and  long  loose 
spikes  of  narrow,  tubular  flowers,  bright  scar- 
let, and  held  nearly  erect  upon  first  opening. 

P.  IsBtm. — A  shrubby  Californian  species 
with  CTey  down-covered  growths  a  foot  high, 
and  blue  flowers  of  about  an  inch  during  July 
and  August.  A  pretty  kind,  but  rare  in  gar- 
dens and  somewhat  tender.  P,  Roetli  comes 
near  this,  with  narrow  leaves  and  flowers  of 
pale  blue  or  lilac. 

P.  IflBvigatui. — A  tall  plant  with  leafy 
stems  and  long  slender  flowers,  white  or  tinged 
with  purple,  widening  from  a  narrow  base.  It 
is  a  common  plant  in  the  western  States,  its 
best  form  being  the  **  Foxglove  "  Pentstemon, 
growing  4  or  5  feet,  with  larger  and  more  in- 
Bated  white  flowers. 

P.  XeniieiU. — A  shrubby  kind  found  by 
Douglas  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  good 
rock-plant  for  a  sunny  comer  in  dry  sandy 
soil,  with  freely  spreading  stems  of  less  than 
12  inches,  and  pretty  rose- purple  flowers  of 
brilliant  hue.  Increased  by  cuttings  in  sandy 
soil.  Its  several  forms  are : — Douglasi^  with 
small  thick  leaves  and  lilac  or  rosy-purple 
flowers ;  Newberryiy  forming  a  graceful  bush 
with  pink  or  rosy-purple  flowers  ;  and  Scauieri^ 
a  taller  and  earlier  flowering  form,  of  trailing 
habit,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  hardier  than 
the  other  forms,  its  flowers  of  bluish-lilac  or 
violet-purple.     Oregon. 

P.  Xnrrayanni. — A  handsome  and  distinct 
plant  with  flowers  of  deep  scarlet  about  i^ 
mches  long,  upon  long  slender  stems  of  2  to  3 
feet,  the  lower  leaves  grey-green  clasping  the 
stem.  Texas.  It  is  best  grown  as  a  tender 
biennial,  though  perennial  in  its  wild  state.  A 
flne  race  of  seedlmgs  has  been  raised  from  this 
plant  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  under  the  name  of 
Murrayanus  grandiflorus  \  their  flowers  are 
larger,  richly  varied  as  to  colour,  with  a  long 
season  of  bloom. 

P.  oyatu. — A  pretty  mountain  plant  from 
the  limestone  summits  of  Idaho,  with  slender 
erect  stems  of  3  feet,  bearing  bright  green 
leaves  and  loose  spikes  of  blue  flowers  chang- 
ing to  rosy- purple.  It  is  best  grown  from 
seed  at  frequent  mtervals,  old  plants  perishing. 

P.  Palmeri — A  handsome  plant,  of  slow 
growth  and  somewhat  tender.  Stems  of  2  to 
3  feet  with  thick  grey  leaves  growing  together 
around  the  stem,  and  pale  flowers  flushed  with 
pink  or  purple  and  very  wide  at  the  mouth. 
Best  reared  in  pots,  and  only  planted  out  to 
flower  in  its  second  season.     Utah. 

P.  pilbeMent. — The  wild  kind  of  eastern 
America,  common  as  a  loose  growing,  slender 
herb  of  2  feet,  with  toothed  and  stiqky  leaves 
and  loose  clusters  of  deep  purple  or  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  enlarged  at  the  mouth,  but 
closing  like  the  flowers  of  a  Snapdragon. 
From  Ontario,  southward  and  westward.  Syn. 
P,  Mackayamts, 

P.  pvnieaiiff. — A  beautiful  plant,  flowering 
freely  between  summer  and  autumn.  Stout 
erect  stems  of  X  to  6  feet,  with  stemless  leaves 


of  grey-green,  blunt  and  fleshy,  and  funnel- 
shaped  flowers  of  glowing  crimson  in  clusters 
of  three  and  four,  their  nch  colour  set  off  by 
clear  white  anthers.  Arizona  and  Mexico. 
A  plant  with  all  the  good  points  of  P.  Murray- 
anus^  and  much  easier  to  grow,  but  not  gener- 
ally hardy  in  our  winters.  P,  Wrightii  comes 
near  this,  but  is  dwarfer,  smaller  in  leaf  and 
flower,  and  the  flowers  of  a  deeper  crimson. 
P,  Eatoni  is  perhaps  still  nearer,  its  taller 
growths  yet  more  silvery,  and  its  flowers  deep 
crimson,  as  in  WrighHL  These  kinds  need 
frequent  renewal  from  seed. 

P.  ItieliardiOiii.— -Found  about  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  branches,  thriving  in  the  leafy 
deposits  drifted  amongst  the  rocks.  It  is  a 
showy  kind,  forming  long  rambling  stems  of  3 
feet,  loosely  branching,  covered  with  shining 
deeply  cut  leaves  and  medium-sized  violet  or 
rosy-purple  flowers.  A  robust  plant  forming 
large  tufts  in  flower  from  July  onwards. 

P.  rotundifolini. — A  border  plant  growing 
2  feet  high,  with  thick  rounded  stems  and 
leaves  of  grey-green  and  large  drooping  flowers 
of  bright  brick -red  upon  long  stalklets,  giving 
the  spike  a  loose  appearance.     N.  Mexico. 

P.  teeiindlflonu. — A  distinct  plant  of  free 
growth,  with  narrow  grey-green  leaves  and 
bluish  flowers  suffused  with  bronze  where 
touched  by  sunlight.  They  are  an  inch  or 
more  long,  very  broad  and  bell -shaped  towards 
the  mouth,  and  carried  in  long,  narrow,  one- 
sided racemes.     Colorado. 

P.  ipeetabilii.— A  Mexican  kind  of  18  to 
24  inches,  with  greyish-green  leaves  deeply 
toothed,  and  pretty  rosj'-purple  flowers  of  about 
an  inch,  very  open  and  full  in  the  purple-lined 
throat,  and  carried  in  branching  panicles. 

P.  triphyllni. — From  the  granite  soils  of 
the  Blue  Mountains:  about  xS  inches  high, 
bearing  small  violet  or  pale  rose  flowers  in  a 
loose  leafy  spike,  the  pale  inner  throat  of  the 
flowers  lined  with  darker  veins.  A  slender 
herb,  thriving  in  sandy  soils. 

P.  tnbiflonu. — A  distinct  plant  with  tall 
stems  of  2  to  3  feet  from  low  leafy  tufts,  the 
stems  bare  save  for  a  few  small  bracts  and  the 
dense  spike  of  tubular  white  flowers,  some- 
times shaded  with  purple,  rising  in  successive 
tiers.     Kansas  and  Arkansas. 

P.  yenastiiB. — A  pretty  plant  from  the 
western  States,  with  erect  leaty  stems  of  2  feet 
and  thick  leaves  sharply  indented  ;  the  spike 
narrow,  bearing  fine  purple  flowers  more  than 
an  inch  long. 

P.  Watsoni. — A  dwarf  plant  from  the 
mountains  of  Colorado,  much  branched,  bear- 
ing rounded  leaves  and  small  funnel-shaped 
flowers  of  dark  violet-purple,  relieved  at  times 
by  touches  of  white. 

The  Hybrid  Pentstemons.— Pre- 
cious flowers  supposed  to  have  come 
from  P,  genlianoideSy  but  more  largely 
from  the  pretty  P,  Hartwegi,  P,  Cobauy 
too,  has  probably  come  in  somewhere, 
for  some  varieties  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  it.     Whatever  their  parent- 
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age,  they  are  beautiful  plants,  and  much 
use  should  be  made  of  them,  as  they  are 
valuable  in  autumn  and  carry  their  beauty 
into  winter,  at  least  in  western  and  sea- 
side gardens. 

They  succeed  in  any  good  soil,  such  as 
a  good  loam  enriched  with  manure  and 
leaf-soil.  They  can  be  planted  out  as 
groups  in  beds,  or  in  the  mixed  border, 
where  their  various  colours  blend  charm- 
ingly, ranging  from  white  to  scarlet, 
with  intermediate  shades  of  pink,  rose, 
purple,  carmine,  and  purplish-lilac.  If 
good  plants  be  put  out  by  the  end  of 
April,  they  will  bloom  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  yield  flowers  until  winter. 
They  are  increased  both  by  cuttings  and 
by  seeds ;  the  cuttings  taken  in  August 
or  early  in  September  from  the  young 
growth  round  the  main  stem  should  be 
put  into  a  prepared  sandy  bed,  on  a 
shady  border,  under  a  hand-glass,  or 
into  boxes  or  pots  in  a  cold  frame. 
They  root  readily,  and  those  in  boxes  or 
pots  might  be  wintered  there,  and  not 
transplanted  till  spring.  Those  in  the 
border  should  be  lifted  and  potted,  or 
planted  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter,  or 
where  the  winters  are  mild  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground  in  a 
well-prepared  bed,  and  protected  during 
severe  weather  with  a  little  litter  or 
branches  of  Evergreens.  The  young 
plants,  however,  should  not  usually  be 
planted  out  till  March  or  April.  To  in- 
crease the  stock  of  any  given  variety 
rapidly,  the  store  pots  of  cuttings  rooted 
in  autumn  should  be  put  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  in  spring,  and  induced  to 
grow ;  if  the  young  growths  be  taken 
off  when  they  are  2  in.  in  length,  and 
put  into  pans  of  sandy  soil  of  the  same 
temperature,  they  will  quickly  strike,  and 
by  May  and  June  form  healthy  plants. 

Seedlings. — The  Pentstemon  is  a  free 
seeder,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining seed.  It  should  be  taken  from 
only  the  finest  varieties  showing  distinct 
or  novel  character — and  such  varieties 
can  scarcely  fail  to  yield  something 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  February  or  early  in  March  in 
a  gentle  heat :  it  will  quickly  germinate, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  into 
shallow  boxes,  and  after  a  time  hardened 
off  in  a  cold  frame.  Here  they  can 
remain  till  the  end  of  May  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  size,  and  they  should  then  be 
planted  out  in  well-prepared  beds.  When 
they  flower,  which  they  will  do  by  August 
and  September,  any  especially  good 
varieties  should  be  marked  for  increase. 


If  the  bed  of  seedlings  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  another  season  (and  this  is 
often  a  good  plan),  the  seed-stalks  should 
be  cut  away  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  bed 
cleaned,  top-dressed  with  leaf-soil  and 
short  manure  in  spring,  and  there  will  be 
a  plentiful  harvest  of  flowers  the  following 
summer.  Seedlings  should  be  protected 
by  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  and  planted 
out  in  April  in  good  soil  in  a  sunny  spot. 

Good  Garden  Forms:  Arthur  J. 
Ward,  Countess  of  Tweedale,  Dr.  Baine, 
Dr.  Barrie,  Edwin  Beckett,  Emile 
Rodigas,  George  Home,  James  Robert- 
son, Jane  Dieulafoy,  John  A.  Elliot,  John 
Forbfes,  John  Jennings,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Joseph  Kent,  Lady  Arthur,  Lord 
Lister,  Lord  Rothschild,  Marconi,  Miss 
Stewart  Peter,  Miss  Talbot,  Mrs.  Forbes, 
Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Mrs. 
Jennings,  Mrs.  Younger,  M.  Deherain, 
Peter  Readman,  Simon  Campbell,  and 
Walter  Thomson.  The  above  are  re- 
markable for  the  large  size  and  brilliant 
colour  of  their  flowers,  but  a  variety  that 
for  massing  is  as  good  as  any  is  New- 
berry Gem.  In  this  the  blooms  are  small 
and  graceful  very  freely  carried  during 
many  weeks  on  a  plant  of  neat  compact 
habit,  their  glowing  crimson  colour  ren- 
dering great  effect  in  the  border  or  in 
massed  beds. 

PEBILLA. — P,  nankinensis  is  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  with  dark  vinous-purple 
foliage.  Seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  February  in  pans  or  boxes  in 
heat ;  the  seedlings  should  be  transplanted 
into  boxes  in  soil  not  over-rich,  and  after 
being  gradually  hardened  off  they  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May. 
To  those  without  artificial  heat  in  spring 
it  is  worth  little,  needing  heat  to  reach  a 
fair  size  for  planting.  There  are  several 
garden  varieties  which  are  much  used  in 
bedding-out,  and  often  with  the  worst 
results  as  to  effect. 

P£BIPIiOCA(5/7>&  Vtne\'^P,grceca  is 
a  rapid-growing  shrubby  climber  of  the 
Stephanotis  order,  excellent  for  walls,  ar- 
bours, trellises,  and  the  like,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  somewhat  unpleasant  odour 
of  its  flowers  it  is  not  well  to  plant  it 
against  a  dwelling-house.  Its  long  slender 
stems  and  branches  form  a  dense  mass, 
and  at  midsummer  are  covered  with 
brownish-red  velvety  flowers ;  it  is  de- 
ciduous, and  therefore  unsuitable  for  a 
winter-screen.  Increase  by  seeds,  layers, 
or  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass. 
Southern  Europe.  It  is  hardy,  and  has 
been  grown  in  English  gardens  for  nearly 
three  centuries 
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Evergreen  shrubs  of  the  Heath  family, 
from  South  America.  At  one  time  several 
of  the  wild  kinds  were  grown,  but  none 
proved  satisfactory  until  by  crossing  and 
selection  a  race  of  seedlings  was  obtained 
from  Ps»  mucroncUa  and  angusHfolia, 
These  seedling  forms  of  mucronata  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  berried 
shrubs,  bearing  dense  clusters  of  berries 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  small 
•cherry,  and  in  colour  from  white,  pale 
pink,  and  lilac,  to  crimson,  purple,  and 
nearly  black.  The  plants  differ  in  habit, 
some  being  nearly  prostrate,  and  others 
erect  or  drooping,  though  the  largest  are 
not  much  over  2  feet  high ;  their  fruits 
also  vary  in  density  and  texture.  They 
are  often  borne  so  freely  that  little  plants 
of  a  few  inches  high  will  be  loaded  down 
with  them,  but  in  some  gardens,  and  for 
no  apparent  reason,  not  many  are  set. 
The  plants  do  best  grouped  together  in 
sunny  places,  where  they  shade  each 
other's  roots,  and  where  the  atmosphere 
is  moist  and  the  ground  cool,  and  the 
soil  rich  in  peaty  or  vegetable  matter. 
They  succeed  well,  however,  in  stiffer 
soils,  such  as  clay  and  limestone  marl, 
especially  if  given  a  little  good  soil  at 
the  outset,  and  soon  make  dense 
masses,  spreading  by  suckers.  They  grow 
fairly  well  even  in  shade,  but  fruit  less 
freely,  and  only  fail  in  hot  sandy  or 
chalky  soils,  or  where  there  is  much 
lime.  Otherwise  they  are  fully  hardy, 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  move  readily, 
though  averse  to  disturbance.  The  small 
sharply-pointed  deep  green  leaves  are 
always  neat,  and  the  numerous  bell-like 
white  flowers  expanding  in  May,  and  in 
pretty  contrast  with  the  bright  red  of  the 
new  shoots,  render  these  little  shrubs 
worth  growing  for  their  spring-tide  beauty 
alone.  And  when  the  berries  are  freely 
produced  in  autumn,  lasting  through  the 
winter  quite  into  spring,  their  value  for 
beds  upon  the  lawn  near  the  house,  or  in 
groups  of  the  rock-garden,  cannot  well 
be  overstated.  The  birds  seldom  touch 
the  fruits  unless  hard  pushed  in  winter, 
and  they  last  well  and  are  exceedingly 
pretty  when  cut  for  indoor  use.  Indeed, 
It  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  plants  in  this 
-way,  potting  them  m  autumn  when  the 
berries  are  well  set,  for  use  in  the  con- 
servatory and  dwelling-house  when  re- 
established and  fully  coloured.  Increase 
by  suckers,  layers,  cuttings,  and  seed- 
lings, which  often  spring  up  of  themselves 
where  the  plants  are  thoroughly  at  home. 
There  are  many  kinds  with  different 
names,  mostly  indicating  the  colour  of 
the  fruits.     Pretty  dwarf-forms  are  atro- 


lilacina,  camea  nana,  cocci nea  purpurea, 
purpurea  macrocarpa,  rosea  macrocarpa, 
sanguinea,  rosea  lilacina,  and  rosea  pur- 
purea ;  taller  forms,  alba,  atrococcinea, 
atro-purpurea,  elegans,  lilacina,  macro- 
carpa, rubra-lilacina,  and  nigro-major. 

PEBOWSKIA  ATBIPLICIFOLIA 
{Silver  Sage), — A  beautiful  silver-grey 
half-shrubby  plant  of  the  Sage  order, 
with  a  pungent  odour,  growing  3  to  4 
feet  high,  with  spikes  of  blue  and  white 
fiowers  in  July  and  August.  The  effect 
of  the  numerous  flowering  shoots  and 
the  grey  foliage  is  distinct  and  good, 
and  the  plant  is  worth  a  place  in  the 
choicest  garden  for  its  graceful  habit  and 
long  season  of  beauty,  and  the  value  of 
its  slender  panicles  for  cutting.  It  needs 
only  ordinary  soil,  but  does  best  in  a 
sunnyr  spot,  and  so  far  seems  hardy — at 
least  in  the  south.  Increase  by  cuttings. 
Afghanistan. 

PETALOSTEMON  {PraiHe  Clover), 
— Pretty  clover-like  perennials,  mostly 
from  the  western  states  of  America, 
and  not  much  grown,  though  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  warm  open  soils,  coming 
readily  from  seed.  The  best  species  are 
P,  candidus^  with  white  flowers  on  stems 
of  I  to  2  feet ;  P,  oligophyllum^  with 
spike-like  white  heads  on  slender  stems  ; 
P,  tenuifolium^  with  narrow  silvery 
down-covered  foliage  and  spikes  of  rosy- 
purple  flowers  ;  and  violaceus,  forming  a 
neat  tuft  of  finely-cut  foliage  and  showy 
spikes  of  deep  violet  fiowers.  All  are  * 
better  for  a  dry  place. 

PETASITES  {Winter Heliotrope^-^P, 
fragrans  is  a  rampant  weed  blooming 
in  December  and  January,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  severe.  The  flowers, 
deliciously  fragrant  and  of  a  pale  dingy 
lilac,  are  gathered  in  short  panicles  upon 
stems  of  4  to  12  inches.  It  is  unfit  for 
garden  culture,  as  it  runs  very  much  at 
the  root  and  becomes  a  weed,  but  it  may 
be  planted  in  the  worst  clays  and  on 
rough  banks,  lanes,  and  in  hedgerows,  as 
it  is  very  useful  for  winter  bouquets,  and 
may  carpet,  so  to  say,  a  small  clump 
of  shrubbery,  where  it  can  be  conven- 
iently gathered.  Another  species,  P,  vul- 
garis (Common  Butterbur),  is  a  native 
plant,  2  to  2^  ft.  high,  closely  allied 
to  the  common  Coltsfoot,  but  having 
great  Rhubarb-like  leaves ;  the  fiowers 
appear  in  spring  before  the  leaves,  and 
are  of  a  dull  pinkish-purple.  Exotic 
plants  with  less  effective  leaves  than 
this  have  been  used  in  gardens ;  but 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  nearer 
to  the  garden  than  the  margin  of  some  ad- 
jacent stream  or  moist  bottom.    An  allied 
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great  rounded  leaves,  as  laj^c  as  a  small 
sunshade  and  used  as  such  by  Japanese 
children,  rise  on  stout  fleshy  siems  as 
high  as  a  man.  It  makes  a  stately  water- 
side plant,  and  coming  from  ihe  island  of 
Saghalien  it  should  prove  fully  hardy  in 
this  country.  Its  flowers  come  in  early 
^PiiilKi  ''efore  the  leaves.     Division. 

PETSOOALLIS    (Rock    Beauty).~P. 
pyrenaica  is  a  beautiful  little  alpine  plant. 


forming  dense  cushions  2  to  3  in.  high, 
resembling  a  mossy  Saxifrage,  with  fia- 


gnutt  pale-lilac  flowers,  fointly    veined. 

I  coming   in    ApriL     Though  hardy,  it   is 

fragile,  and  happiest  on  the  rock-garden, 

'  in  sandy  fibry  loam,  in  level  sunny  spots, 

I  where  it  can  root  freely  in  moist  soil 

j   mingled  with  broken  stones.     It  may  also 

be  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  sand  in  the 

open  air,  and  in  frames  in  winter,  but  it 

{  becomes  "drawn"    and    delicate   under 

I  glass.     Increase  by  seed  or  careful  divi- 

'  sion.     Alps  and  Pyrenees.     P.  Jenetlraia 

\   is  a  newer  kind,  of  similar  habit  but  with 

white  flowers. 
I  PETUNIA.— In  certain  positions,  some 
of  these  showy  half-hardy  plants^f  the  Sol- 
anum  order  produce  a  charming  effect  in 
masses  ;  and  all  are  well  suited  for  large 
vases,  for  baskets  of  mixed  plants,  for  low 
trellises,  and  for  planting  under  windows 
and  walls.  The  spots  chosen  for  Petunias 
should  be  open  and  sunny,  and  the  soil 
deep  and  rich,  for  in  low  dainp  situations 
I  they  perish  with  the  flrst  cold  nights  of 
I  autumn.  There  are  many  named  kinds, 
'  but  as  each  grower  has  his  own  it  is  use- 
less to  particularise.  They  include  single 
and  double  kinds  in  self  or  mingled 
shades  of  white,  mauve,  crimson,  or 
purple,  variously  veined  and  blotched, 
and  often  with  fringed  or  laced  edges.  A 
pleasing  ^'arieIy  may  be  quickly  raised 
from  seeds  of  a  good  stiam.  The  best 
double  kinds,  as  selected  by  one  of  our 
first  growers,  are  ; — Juliette  Lamber. 
white  ;  Clarke,  deep  plum  ;  Charon,  blue 
j  purple ;  Fleur  de  Rose,  rose-pink  ;  and 
Frau  Stadt  Schrfider,  rose  and  white  with 
I  finely  fringed  petals.  Sown  in  heat  in 
I  February  or  March,  good  plants  may  be 
had  for  putting  nut  at  the  end  of  May,  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  plant  them  out  earlier. 
'  Seedlings,  100,  are  now  so  good  that  they 
are  fretjuently  planted  in  mixed  borders 
for  cuttmg.  The  named  kinds  rnust  be 
raised  from  cuttings.  These  should  be  in- 
serted in  .^u^st  in  a  bed  of  leaves  or 
other  fermentmg  material  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°  10  75  ,  and  with  a  top-heat  of 
6$°,  since  they  strike  quickly  under  such 
conditions.  As  soon  as  rooted  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  bOttom-heal  and 
placed  in  cold  frames  till  frosty  nights 
set  in  ;  then  removed  to  an  intermediate 
house  and  placed  on  shelves  near  the 
glass,  remaining  there  in  store-pots  till 
spring,  then  potted  off"  singly  and  grown 
on  till  plantmg-out  time.  The  roots  are 
so  brittle  that,  however  well  they  are 
rooted,  the  soil  does  not  adhere  to  them  ; 
and  this  is  why  it  is  necessary-  to  pot 
singly,  for.  if  the  plants  are  put  in  pans 
or  iMxes,  and  transplanted  tnence,  they 
suffer  greatly. 
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PHACELIA.—  A  group  of  sun-loving 
annuals  with  showy  flowers,  mainly  from 
the  wesiern  states  of  North  America. 
Some  are  only  a  few  inches  high  and 
spread  along  the  ground  ;  others  are 
several  feet  in  height,  bearing  bell-shaped 
or  tubular  flowers,  blue,  mauve,  purple, 
or  white,  and  carried  in  curved  racemes 
which  straighten  as  they  expand.  Only 
two  or  three  kinds  have  been  grown  in  our 
gardens,  but  others  are  well  worth  a  place 
and  are  becoming  better  known.  They 
are  of  easy  culture  as  annuals,  some 
kinds  preferring  sandy  soils  and  others 
something  stiffen  The  tall  kinds  should 
be  planted  fairly  close,  and  the  trailers 
further  apart,  and  most  kinds  will  begin 
to  flower  in  about  ten  weeks  from  sowing. 
Nearly  all  are  more  or  less  hairy,  and  like 
most  hairy  plants  they  like  a  dry  place, 
and  then  bloom  freely  and  through  a  long 
season.  Seeds  may  be  raised  in  heat 
and  the  seedlings  planted  out  in  clumps, 
but  this  needs  care,  for  all  Phacelias  dis- 
like moving.  They  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  during  April,  like  Nemophila — to 
which  several  kmds  bear  resemblance — 
and  this  is  the  safer  way.  August  sow- 
ings may  also  be  made,  to  be  wintered 
under  glass,  and  flower  in  early  spring. 
Few  plants  are  more  valuable  to  bee- 
keepers.   The  best  kinds  are  : — 

P.  bieolor,  a  low  spreading  plant  with 
much-cut  clammy  leaves  and  loose  spikes  of 
lo  to  20  rather  large  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
bright  purple  with  a  yellow  centre. 

P.  bipinnatiiida,  a  bushy  plant  of  one  to  two 
feet,  with  dissected  leaves  irregularly  lobed 
and  toothed,  and  covered  with  downy  hairs. 
The  flowers,  opening  in  succession  from  July 
and  September,  are  small  but  very  numerous 
and  arranged  as  in  the  heliotrope.  The  buds  are 
white  and  the  open  flowers  bright  blue  with 
prominent  stamens.  Pretty  for  cutting.  Found 
m  Ohio  and  Alabama,  much  further  east  than 
other  kinds. 

P.  eampannlaria. — The  best  kind,  free  in  its 
fine  dark -blue  flowers  spotted  with  white  in 
the  throat  ;  they  last  a  long  while,  and  the 
plant  makes  a  pretty  carpet  in  sunny  places. 

P.  oongeitft  is  a  variable  kind  from  Texas, 
8  to  15  inches  high,  with  grey-green  lobed  or 
cut  downy  leaves,  and  mauve-coloured  flowers 
gathered  into  large  loose  heads. 

P.  diyarioata,  a  showy  kind,  abounding  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Its 
fragile  stems  spread  freely,  bearing  oval  leaves 
curving  upwards  at  the  edges,  and  loose  spikes 
of  pale  violet  flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch 


across. 


P.  Donglaiii,  a  neat  spreading  plant  with 
the  habit  and  appearance  of  Nemophila  insig- 
nisy  its  hairy  and  much-cut  leaves  gathered 
near  the  base  of  the  stems,  and  the  bell-shaped 
flowers  half-an-inch  across. 


P.  glandnloia. — A  perennial  kind,  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  pretty  foliage  and  mauve-coloured 
flowers  in  May,  the  prominent  stamens  giving 
a  sort  of  ** bottle- brush"  appearance  to  the 
spikes. 

P.  grandiilora,  a  tall  handsome  plant  with 
hairy,  wrinkled,  broad  rounded  leaves  one  and 
a  half  inches  long,  and  sky-blue  flowers  veined 
with  purple,  during  early  summer. 

P.  humilii. — An  alpine  species,  coming 
from  a  height  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  in  the 
mountains  of  California.  Though  of  erect 
habit  it  is  only  a  few  inches  high,  branching 
freely  from  the  base.  The  leaves  are  spoon- 
shaped,  and  the  rich  indigo-blue  flowers  carried 
freely  as  loose  spikes. 

P.  Xeniietii,  of  erect  habit  and  9  to  12 
inches  high,  covered  with  rough  grey  hairs  ; 
leaves  long,  narrow,  and  stemless.  The  flowers 
comfc  freely  in  clusters  of  bell-shaped  deep 
violet  or  white  blossoms,  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across,  rich  and  lasting.  A  good 
and  easily  grown  kind. 

P.  Parryi  from  S.  California,  is  a  compact 
plant  of  6  to  12  inches,  with  oval  leaves,  hairy 
on  both  sides  and  somewhat  sticky.  The 
flowers  are  shaped  like  a  shallow  bell,  with  a 
spreading  mouth  an  inch  across,  their  pre- 
vailing rich  purple  colour  relieved  by  five 
Jjure  white  spots.  Theie  is  a  pretty  white 
brm. 

P.  lerioea. — A  perennial  species  from 
Colorado,  with  leafy  stems  of  6  or  8  inches, 
leaves  cut  into  narrow  leaflets,  and  dense  heads 
of  violet- purple  flowers.  A  pretty  plant,  best 
suited  to  the  warm  soils  of  our  southern  shore 
gardens,  proving  tender  in  colder  soils  and 
inland. 

P.  tanaoetifolia  is  a  stout  hairy  plant  of  i 
to  3  feet,  found  upon  the  sand  or  gravel  banks 
of  streams  in  California.  It  bears  finely  cut 
leaves  like  those  of  a  tansy,  and  large  com- 
pact heads  of  pale  blue  or  bluish-pink  flowers 
m  June.  There  is  a  variety  with  wnite  flowers, 
and  a  form  tenuijolia  in  which  the  leaf-segments 
are  almost  hair- like. 

P.  vifoida. — From  open  spaces  near  the 
Pacific  coast ;  is  a  hairy,  gum-covered  plant  of 
I  to  2  feet,  with  rounded  and  toothed  leaves 
ij  to  3  inches  long  ;  the  flowers  are  deep  blue 
or  purple  with  a  white  centre.  Syn. ,  Eutoca 
viscida. 

P.  Whitlayia,  a  loosely-branched  plant  of 
I  to  2  feet,  with  angular  toothed  leaves,  and 
large  rich  blue  flowers  nearly  an  inch  across, 
the  corolla  divided  into  five  spreading  lobes. 
There  is  a  white  form  and  a  variety  ^^jri/ii^- 
ides  in  which  the  flowers  are  spotted. 

PHALABIS  {Ribbon  Grass).- Gslt- 
den  grasses,  useful  in  the  wild  garden 
or  beside  water,  where  the  spreading  roots 
can  do  no  harm.  The  forms  commonly 
grown  are  those  striped  with  yellow  or 
creamy-white,  and  known  as  arundinacea 
variegata  2cc\(^cleganiissima,  These  grow 
about  four   feet    high,  and   are  best   in 
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rather  poor  soils,  but  are  not  particular, 
doing  well  almost  anywhere,  and  also 
in  shallow  water.  The  Canary  Grass, 
P,  canariensii^  is  a  pretty  annual  kind, 
with  graceful  variegated  seed  spikes. 
Syn.,  Digraphis, 

PHELLODENDBON  {Eastern  Cork 
Tree),  —  Hardy  summer-leafing  trees 
about  50  ft.  high,  from  China  and  Japan, 
spreading  in  habit,  and  with  large  leaves 
cut  into  many  leaflets.  Of  quick  growth, 
they  soon  make  a  low  round  head,  and 
thrive  in  all  save  wet  soils.  The  bark  is 
thick,  light  grey,  and  corky.  They  are 
being  used  in  America  for  street-planting, 
but  are  little  known  in  this  country. 
Increase  by  seeds,  and  root-cuttings 
rooted  in  sand.  The  Chinese  P.  amurense 
is  the  hardier  and  more  vigorous  kind, 
P^japonicum  being  perhaps  a  form  of 
it. 

PHILADELPHUS  {Mock  Orange).— 
Beautiful  flowering  shrubs  from  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, summer-leafing,  and  with  few 
exceptions  hardy.  There  are  several 
wild  kinds  so  much  alike  m  flower 
that  some  confusion  of  name  has  arisen, 
and  no  garden  need  contain  more  than 
the  best  kinds,  which  are  now  fairly 
well  known.  Of  more  importance  than 
the  natural  species  are  the  new  hybrid 
forms,  valuable  for  their  neat  habit  and 
the  fact  that  they  bloom  in  a  small  state, 
whereas  the  wild  kinds  seldom  flower  well 
until  large.  These  tall  kinds  are  even- 
tually of  fine  effect  when  allowed  to  take 
their  natural  form  as  masses  of  1 5  to  20 
feet,  loaded  with  white  flowers  in  May, 

iune,  or  early  July.  By  growing  several 
inds  we  secure  a  succession  of  flower. 
They  do  best  in  light  and  rather  dry  soils, 
and  some  do  not  bloom  freely  in  rich  moist 
land.  Some  kinds  thrive  in  partial  shade, 
and  all  are  good  town  plants,  but  they  are 
finest  when  well  exposed,  and  such  kinds 
as  microphyllus^  CouUeri,  and  mexicanus 
enjoy  a  hot  place,  the  last  two  being  ten- 
der, save  upon  a  wall.  All  should  have 
plenty  of  room  to  spread  and  droop,  and 
if  they  grow  too  large  it  is  better  to  cut 
them  to  the  ground  and  start  afresh  than 
to  cut  them  into  ugly  forms.  Some  of  the 
strong  kinds  form  standards  if  cut  to  a 
single  stem,  while  the  dwarf  erect  kinds 
form  pretty  hedges,  sheeted  in  white  from 
base  to  crown.  Some  of  the  older  kinds, 
with  their  strong  and  heavy  perfume,  are 
unpleasant  near  the  house,  but  the  newer 
kinds  are  not  objectionable.  For  cut 
flowers  the  double  kinds  are  best,  the 
flowers  crowded  upon  slender  arching 
sprays  and  being  more  lasting  ;  the  single 


kinds  drop  quickly  unless  cut  in  bud. 
There  is  a  golden-leaved  form  of  the 
Common  Mock  Orange,  which  retains  its 
colour  well  and  does  not  bum  if  planted 
where  it  gets  a  little  shade  at  mid-day. 
Increase  is  by  suckers,  layers,  or  cuttings 
of  soft  wood  rooted  under  glass  during 
summer,  or  ripened  stems  inserted  in  the 
open  during  autumn  ;  these  last,  however, 
take  about  a  year  to  root.  The  best  kinds 
are  as  follows  : — 

P.  ooronariat  (Mock  Orange). — This  kind, 
with  its  twiggy  c;rowth  and  heavy  perfume, 
is  well  known,  but  less  planted  now  thui 
formerly,  or  banished  to  distant  parts  of  the 
garden,  where  under  good  conditions  it  will 
reach  a  height  of  10  ft.,  flowering  early  in 
May.  Some  of  its  garden  varieties  are  distinct 
and  useful :  foliis  aureis  is  the  Golden  Phila- 
delphus  ;  nanus  is  a  dwarf  plant,  but  too  shy 
in  flower  to  be  of  value  ;  Satsumi  is  a  grace- 
ful Asiatic  form  ;  while  there  are  varieties  with 
variegated  foliage,  and  others  known  as  flore- 
pUnOf  primule^ortis,  and  dianthiflorus^  with 
double  or  semi-double  flowers. 

P>  Coulttri,  a  nearly  evergreen  kind  from 
North  Mexico,  of  fine  habit,  and  distinct  in 
its  waxy  flowers  with  a  rosy-purple  flush  at  the 
base  of  each  petal,  forming  an  inner  zone  of 
colour.  It  is  somewhat  tender  and  does  not 
flower  freely,  but  by  crossing  it  has  given  the 
new  hybrid  P,  purpureo-maculatus^  a  hardy 
and  free-flowering  kind,  diflering  from  any- 
thing hitherto  seen  in  this  family. 

P.  Falooneri,  a  new  and  graceful  plant,  10 
ft.  high,  of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably 
from  Japan.  Its  pure-white  fragrant  flowers, 
of  waxen  texture  and  with  sharply-pointed 
petals,  are  borne  freely  in  June  upon  wand-like 
arching  stems  that  droop  gracefully  under  the 
heavy  clusters. 

P.  €K)rdonianni|  one  of  the  best  kinds  from 
North  America,  where  it  is  common  near  the 
Columbia  River.  It  grows  10  to  15  ft.,  is  of 
graceful  habit,  with  a  profusion  of  large  faintly- 
scented  flowers  in  July.  This  kind  will  do 
well  with  a  little  shade,  and  its  great  value  is 
its  late  blooming. 

P.  grandifloms. — The  best  l.irge-flowering 
kind  and  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  shrubs, 
reaching  a  height  of  15  to  20  ft.  Its 
numerous  flowers  measure  2  in.  or  more 
across,  of  a  good  white,  and  cither  scentless 
or  faintly  fragrant.  There  are  many  forms  and 
slight  variations  of  this  plant,  differing  little 
in  general  character,  and  running  one  into  the 
other.  The  forms  known  as  floribundus^ 
latifoliuSf  and  Zeyheri  are  all  good,  and 
especially  laxus^  a  loosely  spreading  plant  of 
graceful  outline,  and  not  very  tall-growing. 
These  forms  flower  in  June. 

P.  hirintns. — Less  showy  than  most  kinds, 
the  flowers  being  small  and  mostly  solitary, 
but  they  are  scattered  so  freely  that  a  well 
flowered  plant  of  4  to  5  ft.  is  pretty,  and  its 
effect  distinct  from  the  other  kinds. 

P.  inodomii  a  plant  much  like  P,  TaxuSt  but 
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more  erect  and  vigorool,  with  lac^  scentless      of  June  and  early  in  July.     P.  lalifamiius  is  a 
flowers,   usefiil   for  catting  where  the   odour       pretly  but  rather  lender  rorm  of  this  plant. 
of  other  kinds  is  an  objection.     It  is  a  plant  F.   mexlMtin*,   a  chastely   b«tutiful   plant 

that  forces  well,  but,  coining  from  the  southern      and  nearly  evergreen,  but  lender  save  in  the 
States,  it  is  a  little  tender  in  cold  districts..  warmest  parts  of  the  sonth-wesl  of  England 

P.  LtmoittlL— A  hybrid  from  micropkyllu!      and    Ireland,   where    it    occasionally    covers 
crossed    with    reronarius — a    beautiful    shrub,        warm  walls  near  the  sea  to  a  height  of  15  feet, 
flowering  inlhe  latter  half  of  Jane,itSBbundant      The  floweis  are    large    and   deeply  cupped, 
of   waxy   texture,    and    either   creamy- white 
or  faintly  flushed  with  rose.     Their 
strong    spicy    perfume     is    agree- 
able, antl  unlike  that  of  any  other 
kind. 
?.   miOT^hylliu,   a  pretty  tittle 

Etanl  from  Colorado,  California,  and 
[orth  Mexico  1  hardy  with  us  and 
richly  beautiful  in  warm  soil  and 
a  place  where  its  wood  is  well 
ripened.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
solitary,  but  freely  produced  towards 
the  end  of  June,  milk-white,  and 
with  a  fruity  fragrance.  It  is  the 
tiniest  of  the  genus,  rarely  reaching 
3  feel  in  heignt,  with  slender  stems 
and  small  glossy  green  leaves  the 
/■^  siie  of  Boi,  and  greyish,  with  bair 

I,  on  the  underside. 

P.  Sfttannti,  a  good  shrub  from 

Japan,  with  freely-branched  slender 

.  stems  of  4  to  6  feel,  long  narrow 

/  leaves,  and  rather  small  pure-white 

'^  flowers,  in  pairs  or  loosely  clustered, 

HfBEID  XIHDS. 

P.  Avalanche.— Flowers  large 
with  a  pleasing  odour,  and  so 
numerous  that  the  branches  are 
weighed  down  with  them. 

P.  Bouquet  Blanc.  —  Pure 
white  double  flowers  borne  in  pro- 

.  P.  BouLE  d'Arobnt.— A  dwarf 

L  spreading  plant  with  double  flowers 

and  very  fragranL 

P.  Candelabrr. — A  dwarf- 
growing  form,  with  flowers  larger 
than  those  of  F-  Lemoinei,  and  with 
undulated  petals.  Very  pretty  in 
the  rock-garden, 

P.  CoNyuETE.  — A  free-flowering 
form,  whose  branches  arch  over  with 
Philadtlphui  microphyllut.  the    weight    of    blossoms.     These, 

which  are  large  and  double,   have 
pure  while   flowers  about  1}  in.  across,  and       almost  a  tulip  shape,  and  are  fragrant. 
with  a  pleasant  fruity  fragrance.     Of  neatly  P.    Fantaisie,  —  From    the   seed -bearing 

compact  habit,  it  reaches  a  considerable  siie       parent  this  inherited  a  slight  pinit   tinge  to- 
at  maturity.      Its  form   eralus   differs   only   I   wards   the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  for  by- 
in  its  more  rigidly  erect  habit.      From  this   j   bridising  it  has  proved  to  be  valuable, 
first  cross  has  sprung  a  race  of  shrubs  of  fine   .       P.     t  iMnRlATUS.— A   slender    form,    with 
habit,  refined  fragrance,   and  much   freedom    ■  curiously-toothed  blossoms. 
of  flower,  the  vplue  of  which  is  ai  yet  hardly  P.  Gerbe  de  Nriob.— Pure  white   single 

shown  in  our  gardens.    One  of  the  newest  and    I   flowers  nearly  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter 
best  is  P.  fairpurea-maeulalus^auilc  a  distinct    '    and  prettily  cup-shaped. 
break  in  colour.  P.    Mantbau    d'Hermine.  —  A   general 

P.  L«wllU,  a  neat  shrub  from  the  Pacific       favourite,  which  forms  a  compact  specimen, 
co«t  of  Noiih  America,  and  nearest  kirtutm      thickly  clothed,  when  at  its  best,  with  double 
in  iti  hair-fringed  leaves.     The  flowers  arc  a      creamy-while  blossoms, 
little  smaller,   scentless,   opening  at  the  end  P.  Mont  Ulasc— Thi%  which  reaches  a 
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height  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  is  of  rather  upright 
growth,  with  large,  sweet-scented  flowers. 

P.  NuEE  Blanche. — This  has  large  shin- 
ing green  leaves,  and  regularly  shaped  round 
blossoms,  deeply  cupped. 

P.  Pa  VILLON  Blanc. — A  vigorous  form, 
with  large  clusters  of  white  flowers. 

P.  Perle  Blanche. — The  finest  double 
Philadelphus,  with  very  large  flowers  of  the 
purest  white,  and  borne  in  great  profusion. 

P.  purpureo-maculatus. — This  was  given 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  R  H.S.,  which 
was  well  deser\'ed,  not  only  for  its  merit,  but 
also  for  the  possibilities  it  opened  up  of  quite 
a  new  race  of  these  beautiful  shrubs,  whose 
blossoms  hitherto  have  been  white,  or  nearly 
so,  whereas  those  of  the  new-comer  have  on 
each  petal  a  distinct  blotch  of  purple-rose. 

Rosace. — This  bears  large  double  flowers, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  rows  of  petals,  at 
first  creamy- white,  but  after  expansion  becom- 
ing pure  white. 

PHILBSIA(P<^/«^?).— />.  buxifoUa  is  an 
exquisite  dwarf  shrub,  with  large  carmine- 
red  Lapageria-like  bells  (2  in.  long)  nest- 
ling among  and  suffusing  with  their  rich 
colour  the  sombre  evergreen  foliage.  It 
is  a  precious  shrub  for  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  rock-garden  in  the  more  favourable 
coast  gardens,  in  moist  peat  or  turfy  loam. 
It  is  very  averse  to  cold  draughts  and 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  to  avoid  this  may 
be  grown  well  in  unfavourable  districts 
under  a  hand-light,  in  this  way  air  can 
be  given  in  fine  weather  and  shade  in 
summer,  with  the  necessary  protection  at 
all  seasons.  May  be  increased  by  suckers 
from  the  base,  but  in  a  plant  of  such  slow 
growth  these  should  only  be  removed 
from  strong  and  well-established  roots. 

PHILLYBAEA  (Jasmine  Box),^ 
Distinct  shrubs  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
at  one  time  among  our  most  important 
evergreens,  but  now  neglected,  spite  of 
their  beauty,  in  our  southern  gardens. 
Further  north  they  are  somewhat  tender 
in  hard  winters.  The  newest  kind,  as  well 
as  the  hardiest  and  best,  is  Vilmorin's 
Jasmine  Box  {P.  decora)^  with  laurel-like 
leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers  in  early 
spring.  Coming  from  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor,  this  will  withstand  severe 
frost,  is  free  from  insects  and  disease,  and 
quite  at  home  in  town  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  sometimes  followed  by  black 
fruits  like  a  sloe,  containing  seed  by 
which  the  plant  is  readily  increased. 
Otherwise  increase  is  difficult,  the  best 
way  being  cuttings  of  partly-ripe  wood 
taken  with  a  heel  and  rooted  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  with  gentle  heat  in  early  sum- 
mer. Nurserymen  have  found  that  the 
Phillyraea  unites  readily  with  Privet,  so 
that  nearly  all  their  stock  is  grafted,  and 


the  plants  die  out  just  as  they  should  be  in 
full  beauty.  This  has  helped  to  give  the 
group  a  bad  name,  but  for  shore  gardens 
of  light  soil  there  are  few  better  shrubs. 

The  kinds  from  the  Mediterranean  are 
classed  as  three  species,  but  they  vary  so 
much  from  seed  and  are  so  closely 
connected  by  intermediate  forms  as  to  be 
better  treated  as  one  variable  kind.  There 
is  first  the  Narrow-leaved  Phillyraea 
(/*.  cmgustifolia)^  1 5  feet  or  so  in  height, 
with  long  narrow  leaves  which  may  be 
small  and  narrow,  as  in  rosmarinifolia^ 
a  fine  dwarf  evergreen  from  Italy. 
P,  latifolia  reaches  the  size  of  a  small  tree 
of  30  feet,  with  rigidly  spreading  branches, 
a  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  broad 
deep-green  leaves.  To  it  belong  several 
forms— the  Holly-leaved  (P.  tlidfolia\ 
which  is  one  of  the  best  known ;  laeviSy 
with  rounded  leaves  and  saw-like  edges  ; 
spinosuy  in  which  the  edges  are  more 
sharply  toothed  ;  and  rotundifolia^  with 
broadly  rounded  leaves.  Between  anfrus- 
Hfolia  and  latifolia  comes  P,  media^ 
intermediate  in  size  and  vigour  as  well  as 
in  its  leaves.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  also 
the  most  tender,  many  plants  having  been 
cut  to  the  ground  or  killed  outright  in  the 
winter  of  1880.  This  also  has  several 
forms,  such  as  buxifolia^  with  short 
rounded  leaves  ;  oleaefolia^  in  which  they 
are  longer  and  narrower ;  and  pendula^ 
with  a  diffuse  habit.  All  do  best  in  light 
open  soils  and  in  full  sun,  and  all  are  of 
fine  habit  without  much  pruning,  though 
they  will  bear  this  if  necessary  and  make 
thick,  handsome  hedges.  All  the  kinds 
bear  greenish- white  flowers,  but  only  in 
P,  decora  are  they  large  enough  to 
attract. 

PHLOMIS  Jerusalem  Sagt),—^. 
group  of  old-fashioned  shrubs  and  per- 
ennial plants  belonging  to  the  Sage 
family,  and  interesting  because  so  unlike 
most  other  plants.  There  are  now  not 
many  kinds  in  cultivation,  but  even  these 
show  much  beauty  and  diversity  of  form 
and  habit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  are 
wrinkled,  woolly,  or  hoary,  becomings 
smaller  up  the  stems,  while  the  handsome 
hooded  flowers  are  yellow,  purple,  or 
white,  and  borne  in  clusters  around  the 
stem,  tier  above  tier.  The  perennial 
kinds  are  easily  suited  as  to  soil,  and 
will  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  wild 
garden  or  rougher  parts  of  the  pleasure 
grounds.  The  shrubby  species  are  best 
m  light  and  dry  soils,  where  their  growth 
is  not  too  vigorous  and  the  wood  well 
ripened.  All  are  easily  increased,  the 
shrubby  kinds  from  seed,  or  cuttings  of 
the    young   shoots    put    in  under  glass 
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in  spring  or  summer;  the  herbaceous 
kinds  by  seed,  or  division  in  spring  or 
autumn.    The  best  kinds  are  : 

P.  armeniaea,  neat  and  distinct,  with  down- 
covered  silvery  leaves  and  stems  crowded 
with  whorls  of  rosy  flowers,  several  of  which 
are  in  good  condition  at  the  same  time.  A 
good  rock -plant.     Armenia. 

P.  oathmeriana,  an  old  kind  newly  reintro- 
-duced,  doing  best  in  l^ht  soils  and  in  warm 
gardens  near  the  sea.  At  its  best  a  striking 
plant,  about  2  feet  high,  with  densely  woolly 
stems  and  leaves,  and  heavily  crowded  whorls 
•of  pale  lilac  or  rosy-purple  flowers,  from  the 
end  of  July.     North  India. 

P.  frntieofa  {JermaUm  Sage). — A  shrubby 
kind,  hardy  in  warm  dry  soils,  with  evergreen 
stems  at  times  reaching  6  to  8  feet,  but  mostly 
3  or  4  feet  high,  and  clothed  with  evergreen 
woolly-grey  leaves  of  wrinkM  texture.  The 
flowers  are  showy,  coming  as  whorled  heads  of 
ibronzy-yellow  from  Tune  to  August,  and 
lasting  well  on  the  jilant,  or  when  cut.  Of 
fine  appearance  and  mdiflerent  to  drought  and 
to  sea-winds,  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  our  evergreen  shrubs.  South  Europe. 
P,  ferrugima  is  a  shrubby  kind  coming  near 
this,  but  is  not  so  good  or  so  hardy. 

P.  harba^yanti,  a  handsome  perennial  from 
•Spain,  needing  a  warm  dry  soil  and  some 
protection  if  grown  far  inland.  It  makes 
•a  bold  spreading  mass  of  2  to  3  feet,  with 
hairy  green  or  purple  stems,  and  long  green 
leaves  which  are  rough  on  the  upper  side  and 
hoary  beneath  ;  flowers  violet -purple,  from 
July  to  September.  It  is  a  good  perennial  of 
easy  culture. 

P.  InnaiifoUa,  a  fine  border  plant,  free  in  its 
bright  yellow  flowers.  The  white  woolly 
leaves  and  stems  render  it  conspicuous  even 
■when  out  of  flower. 

P.  purpurea,  a  low  shrubby  kind  from 
Southern  Europe,  with  much-wrinkled  oblong 
or  triangular  leaves,  covered  with  down,  and 
Tosy-purple  flowers  in  July. 

P.  lamia,  a  pretty  plant  for  warm  soils,  free  in 
its  pale  yellow  and  orange  flowers,  sometimes 
shading  to  pink.  It  blooms  in  May  and  June. 
Mountains  of  North  Africa. 

P.  tnberoia,  a  stout  plant  of  3  to  5  feet  high 
in  good  soils,  with  handsome  dark  green 
leaves  and  dense  whorls  of  rosy-purple  flowers 
in  summer,  partly  fringed  with  white  hairs. 
The  foliage  is  good,  and  the  plant  of  easy 
increase  by  its  fleshy  tubers.  East  of  Europe, 
^nd  Siberia. 

P.  viicota  (also  known  as  P.  Russeliiana), 
a  rather  clammy  plant  of  3  feet,  with  bold 
wrinkled  leaves,  green  above  and  downy 
l)eneath,  and  numerous  bright  yellow  flowers 
of  fine  effect. 

PHLOX. — For  the  most  part  showy 
garden  perennials;  but  the  annual  P, 
Drumtnondi  alone  has  produced  distinct 
varieties  enough  to  furnish  a  garden  with 
almost  every  shade  of  colour.  The  peren- 
nials are    numerous,  and    present  such 


variety  in  habit  that  for  the  garden  they 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups. 
One  is  alpine  in  habit ;  of  this  the  beauti- 
ful P,  subulcUa^  or  Moss  Pink,  is  the  best 
known,  but  there  are  many  others  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  westward,  some  of 
them  more  truly  alpine.  .  Next  to  these  are 
several  that  may  be  grouped  as  running 
or  creeping  Phloxes,  perennial,  but  with 
prostrate  stems.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
well-known  tall  garden  Phloxes,  generally 
called  the  perennial  Phloxes,  though  all 
Phloxes  but  P,  Df  ummondi  are  perennial. 
Perennial  Phloxes  have  been  so  hybridised 
that  the  types  are  quite  lost  sight  of  in  a 
vast  number  of  garden  form s.  P.  subuiata^ 
for  instance,  varies  so  much  in  the  wild 
state  that  its  forms  have  been  described 
as  species. 

Early      or     summer  -  flowering 
Phloxes    have   chiefly  come   from    P, 
suffruticosa.   They  include  many  varieties, 
from    2    to    2 J  feet  in  height,   varying 
principally  in  colour,  and  flowering  dur- 
ing Tune  and  July.     They  grow  in  any 
good  border  or  bed,  and  if  the  subsoil  be 
too  wet,  it  must  be  drained,  and  about  9 
in.  of  good  hazel-loam  enriched  with  good 
old  manure  and  a  small  quantity  of  broken 
bones  laid  on  the  surface.     In  the  herba- 
ceous border  a  pit  can  be  dug — say,  12  in. 
square  and  9  in.  deep — and  flUed  with  this 
compost.     In  the  south  of  England,  and 
especially  on  warm  dry  soils,  these  early 
Phloxes  often  do  best  in  partial  shade, 
being  more  sensitive  to  fierce  sun  heat 
than  the  later  kinds.     In  dry  seasons  a 
good  surface  mulching  is  a  great  help. 
Summer    Phloxes    are    useful    in    June 
and    July,    as  they  come   between   the 
spring  and  autumn  sorts.    The  following 
are  twenty-four    of  the    finest :   Attrac- 
tion, Burns,  Charles  Downie,  Conqueror, 
Cyrene,    Duke    of   Athole,    Excellence, 
Fantasy,    Gem,    James    Hunter,    James 
Thomson,  John  Fairband,  Lady  Napier, 
Miss  Lingard,  Mrs.  Craven,  Mrs.  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Hope,  Mrs.  Leckie, 
Mrs.  Miller,  Nettie  Stewart,  Perfection, 
Snowden,  The  Shah. 

Autumn  or  late-flowering 
Phloxes  have  been  obtained  by  hybri- 
dising and  selecting  from  various  N. 
American  species,  principally  P,  panicu- 
lata  and  its  varieties  acuminata^  decussata^ 
and  pyramidalis^  which  are  stronger  and 
taller  than  the  early  Phloxes,  and  immedi- 
ately succeed  them  in  flower,  thus  prolong- 
ing the  season  at  least  two  months  from 
the  end  of  July.  Within  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  great  advance 
m  these  plants,  both  in  habit  and 
freedom  of  flower.     They  are  now  bright 
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and  varied  in  colour,  including  all  shades 
from  rich  vermilion  to  pure  white,  the  old 
dingy  purples  and  magentas  having  dis- 
appeared. There  are  endless  vaneties, 
more  or  less  distinct,  but  the  following 
will  be  found  a  good  selection :  Am- 
azone,  Coccinea,  Cyrano,  Dr.  Bois, 
Esclarmonde,  Etna,  Eurydice,  Gourdan, 
Independence,  James  Hamilton,  James 
P,  Robertson,  Joseph  Jer brand,  L'Aiglon, 
Lothair,  Lottie,  Lucy  Genin,  Matthew 
Miller,  Mrs.  John  Barker,  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton.  Pantheon,  Papillon,  Reuone, 
Roger  Marx,  Simplon,  Sylphide,  and 
Tapis  Blanc.  For  large  beds,  and  to  get 
bold  masses  of  distinct  colour,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  effective  and  can  be 
used  according  to  the  shades  of  colour 
required  ,viz. :  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Sylphide, 
white  ;  Etna,  orange-red  ;  Eclaireur,  car- 
mine and  salmon  ;  Coeur  de  Lion,  rosy- 
purple  ;  Coquelicot,  rich  vermilion,  but 
not  always  easy  to  grow  ;  Boule  de  feu, 
scarlet  with  a  dark  eye  ;  Roi  des  Roses, 
salmon-red  ;  Iris,  bluish-violet ;  Eclatante, 
crimson-shaded  orange  ;  Esperance,  pale 
mauve  ;  Crepuscule,  silvery  mauve  with 
crimson  centre.  When  in  beds  or 
borders,  the  early  and  late  sorts  should 
be  planted  alternately,  and  arranged 
according  to  height  and  colour,  a  mass 
of  bloom,  lasting  for  at  least  three 
months,  being  produced.  After  plant- 
ing give  each  plant  a  good  stake,  and 
tie  it  up  when  necessary.  In  spring  the 
number  of  shoots  should  be  reduced  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and 
nature  of  the  variety.  Phloxes  of  this 
group  are  also  improved  by  a  top-dressing 
of  good  rich  soil  every  spnng;  and  in  very 
hot  and  dry  seasons  good  watering  will 
prolong  the  bloom. 

The  way  to  propagate  Phloxes  is  by 
seed,  cuttings  of  the  stems  and  roots,  and 
division.  Seed  should  be  taken  from  the 
best  sorts  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  sown  in 
boxes  or  pans  in  good  free  loam,  keeping 
them  in  a  greenhouse  or  warm  pit  close 
to  the  glass.  The  young  seedhngs  will 
appear  in  February  and  March  ;  and 
when  fit  to  handle  prick  them  into  boxes 
of  good  soil  and  keep  close  and  warm  for 
a  short  time  ;  they  can  then  be  grown  with 
the  other  plants  intended  for  the  flower 
garden.  The  strongest  will  be  fit  to  plant 
out  in  April  and  May.  They  will  flower 
the  first  season,  but  will  not  be  strong 
until  the  second.  In  the  second  year  all 
the  best  sorts  ought  to  be  marked  and 
then  grown  a  third  year,  to  test  them  with 
the  best  named  kinds.  Cuttings  can  be 
taken  at  all  seasons,  and  in  propagating 
from  roots  cut  the  oldest  into  pieces  about 


\  in.  in  length,  sown,  so  to  speak,  in  boxes^ 
and  treated  like  seedlings. 

The  leaves  also  strike,  but  this  is  a  very 
slow  way.  As  regards  division,  this  con- 
sists in  taking  the  old  plant  and  cutting  it 
into  small  pieces.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
should  be  strong  and  erect,  with  plenty  of 
broad  and  healthy  foliage,  and  not  exceed 
3  or  4  ft. 

P.  divaricata. — A  handsome  plant  from 
North  America,  larger  than  either  the 
Creeping  Phlox  (P,  reptans)  or  the  Moss 
Pink  (Z'.  sudulata\  and  about  i  ft.  high» 
with  large  lilac-purple  blossoms  in  summer^ 
while  the  leaves  are  rounded  at  the 
base,  and  are  egg-shaped  or  lance-shaped. 
There  is  a  good  pure  white  form,  and 
a  new  garden  variety  Laphamii,  with 
larger  flowers  of  deeper  colour  and  of  much 
stronger  growth,  reaching  1 8  or  20  inches. 
Its  great  value  is,  however,  the  fact  that 
it  flowers  considerably  later.  Rock-garden 
in^ood  soil.     Increased  by  division. 

P.  DnunmondL  —  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  half-hardy  annuals,  varied  and 
brilliant  in  colour,  and  not  injured  by  bad 
weather,  like  many  other  flowers.  It  may 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  a 
carpet  to  beds  of  standard  Roses,  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  well-being  of 
the  Roses,  but  hides  their  naked  stems. 
It  is  also  suitable  for  rustic  vases  and 
boxes  ;  but  it  is  when  in  masses  that  its 
beauty  and  diversity  of  colour  are  best 
seen.  Seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  March  in  shallow  pans  or 
boxes,  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  a  warm 
and  rather  moist  temperature.  Prick  off 
the  seedlings  when  fit  to  handle  in  boxes 
or  a  bed  in  a  warm  house  in  a  tempera- 
ture  of  50°  to  60'.  Here  they  will  soon 
grow,  and  place  them  out  in  the  shade  to 
harden  as  the  weather  gets  warm.  Those 
growing  in  a  bed  should  be  again  trans- 
planted to  a  prepared  bed  in  a  cold  frame, 
kept  covered  for  a  few  days,  and  hardened 
gradually.  When  the  plants  are  3  to  4  in. 
high,  pinch  out  the  main  shoot,  to  induce 
bushy  growth  and  prolong  the  flowering 
period.  The  bed  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  if  good  moist  soil,  the 
plants  will  be  uninjured  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Although  generally  treated  as 
an  annual,  P,  Drummondi  strikes  freely 
from  cuttings  in  autumn;  these  are  useful 
for  pots  and  early  spring  bloom  in  the 
conservatory  or  the  greenhouse.  Varieties 
are  endless,  and  some  very  distinct  named 
sorts  diflfer  from  the  type  not  only  in 
colour,  but  in  growth  and  the  shape  of 
their  flowers. 

P.  ovata  Carolina  is  a  handsome  plant, 
about  I  ft.  high,  with  slender  stems  ter- 
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minated  by  a  cluster  of  large  showy 
deep  rose  flowers  very  useful  for  cutting. 
P,  ovata  has  broader  leaves,  while  P, 
nitida  is  also  handsome.  P.^iaberrima  is 
far  less  important.  These  kinds  flower  in 
summer,  in  ordinary  soil  and  an  open  spot. 

P.  pilosa  is  a  pretty  plant  i  to  2  ft. 
high,  large  flat  clusters  of  white,  pink,  or 
purple  flowers,  i  to  |  in.  in  diameter, 
appearing  from  June  to  August,  It  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  cultivated  Phloxes,  though 
a  spurious  kind  is  sometimes  sold  for  it. 
The  true  plant  reminds  one  of  P,  Drum- 
mondi.  Another  rare  species  is  the  true 
P.  bifida^  an  elegant  plant,  the  flowers 
bluish-purple. 

P.  reptans  {Creeping  Phlox),-— 'X\i\^  is 
a  beautiful  little  plant  sending  up  numbers 
of  stems  from  4  to  6  in.  at  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  each  bearing 
from  five  to  eight  deep-rose  flowers.  It  is 
useful  on  the  rock-garden  or  border,  and 
makes  pretty  tufts  of  soft  woolly  foliage 
round  beds  of  hardy  plants,  thriving 
in  peat  or  light  soils.  In  some  soils, 
especially  in  the  south  of  England,  this 
little  plant  bums  in  the  sun  and  loses  its 
leaves  ;  it  should  then  have  a  moist  and 
shady  place  on  the  rock-garden.  Syn.,  P, 
verna  and  P,  stolonifera, 

P.  setacea  is  sometimes  considered  the 
same  as  P,  subulata^  but  its  leases  are 
longer  and  farther  apart  on  its  trailing 
stems,  the  whole  plant  being  less  rigid. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  charming  soft  rosy- 
pink,  and  have  delicate  markings  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  P,  s,  violacea  is  a 
handsome  Scotch  variety,  more  lax  in 
growth  and  with  deeper  coloured  flowers, 
almost  crimson.  Both  the  variety  and 
the  type  are  lovely  plants  for  the  rock- 
garden,  where,  with  roots  deeply  seated 
among  the  fissures  and  enjoying  coolness 
and  moisture,  they  thrive  luxuriantly  in 
any  amount  of  sunshine. 

P.  Stellaria.— This  little  plant  is 
often  confused  with  P,  subulata^  but  is 
quite  distinct,  with  much  longer,  narrow, 
pale  green  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
There  are  several  fine  garden  varieties 
belonging  here,  with  lilac  or  mauve 
flowers  on  dark  wiry  stems,  their  petals 
set  starwise.  They  flower  in  May  and 
June,  and  are  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
masses,  but  they  do  not  hug  the  ground 
like  the  more  mossy  forms  of  subulata. 
The  kind  called  lilacina  in  particular  is  so 
strong  that  it  is  best  used  by  itself,  or  its 
stems  overrun  the  dwarfer  kinds.  Its 
leaves  are  beautifully  clean-looking  and 
healthy,  and  the  charming  pale  mauve 
flowers  are  carried  in  profusion.  Other 
good  kinds  belonging  to  this  group  are 


Annulata,  bluish- white  and  purple  ;  Atro- 
lilacina  ;  Bridesmaid,  white  shaded  lilac  ; 
Eventide,  bluish-white  ;  Newry  Seedling, 
very  pale  mauve  ;  and  Seraph,  white  with 
a  blue  eye. 

P.  sabulata  {Moss  Pink).^A  Moss-like 
little  Evergreen,  the  flowers  pinkish- 
purple  or  rose-colour,  with  a.  dark  centre, 
and  so  dense  as  to  completely  hide  the 
plant.  The  stems,  though  4  in.  to  i  ft. 
high,  are  always  prostrate,  so  that  the 
dense  matted  tufts  are  seldom  more  than 
6  in.  high  ;  but  in  moist,  sandy,  and  well- 
drained  soil,  when  the  plant  is  fully  ex- 
posed, the  tufts  attain  a  diameter  of 
several  feet  and  a  height  of  i  ft.  or  more. 
P,  frondosa  is  a  vigorous  form,  and  in 
light  garden  soil  its  trailing  branches 
will  soon  cover  almost  a  square  yard  of 
surface.  P,  nivalis  is  as  trailing,  but 
smaller,  and  with  shorter,  more  densely 
arranged  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  snow- 
white.  P.  Nelsoni  is  a  hybrid  between  P, 
subuiaia  and  its  forms,  as  it  possesses 
foliage  of  an  intermediate  character  ;  the 
flowers  pure  white  with  a  charming  pink 
eye.  Besides  this,  the  late  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
Aldborough,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of 
Newry,  have  raised  a  large  number  of 
seedlings,  as  varied  in  hue  as  Phlox 
Drummondi.  Among  the  best  are 
Atropurpurea  and  Vivid,  both  of  rich 
colour ;  Fairy,  a  good  rosy-lilac  with 
purple  eye  ;  Kathleen,  a  shade  paler 
with  a  crimson  eye  ;  Leila,  a  distinct 
shade  of  rosy-grey  ;  Little  Dot,  very  com- 
pact, with  small  white  flowers  shaded  blue; 
and  Model,  flowers  of  bright  clear  rose. 

The  dwarf  Phloxes  are  so  closely  allied 
that  general  cultural  remarks  will  suffice.. 
Well-drained  ordinary  garden  soil  and 
sunny  exposure  are  essential.  Though 
perfectly  hardy,  the  damp  atmosphere  of 
mild  winters  is  fatal,  and  as  the  plants  do 
not  seed  freely,  they  must  be  increased  by 
cuttings.  A  sharp  knife  and  a  careful 
hand  will  soon  remove  the  two  or  three 
pairs  of  leaves  with  their  included  buds 
without  damaging  either  the  slender  stem 
or  the  joint.  These  should  be  taken  off 
in  July,  when  the  branches  are  iust  com- 
mencing to  harden,  and  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  frame  where  they  can  be  shaded! 
from  full  sunshine  and  given  the  benefit 
of  the  night  dews  by  the  removal  of  the 
lights.  They  will  soon  root  and  become 
good  flowering  plants  the  following  season. 
With  large  patches,  the  readiest  way  is  to- 
sprinkle  sandy  soil  over  the  entire  plant 
and  to  work  the  same  gently  amongst  the 
branches  with  the  hand.  If  this  be  done 
during  the  summer  or  the  early  autumn, 
the  trailing  branches  will  form  roots  the 
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following  season,  and  may  be  planted 
elsewhere.  These  Phloxes  are  chaiming 
in  spring,  being  hardy  and  forming  gay 
cushions  on  the  level  ground,  or  pendent 
sheets  from  the  tops  of  crags  or  from 
chinks  in  the  rock-garden.  Rocky  hills 
and  sandy  wastes  in  North  America. 

Known  species :  P.  atUnrgtHMy  W.  Amcr. ;  OMUitna^ 
N.  Amcr. ;  bifida,  do.  ;  bifiora^  Chili ;  brevifoUa^  N. 
Amer. ;  bryoides^  N.  W.  Amer. ;  cttspitoui^  do. ;  cmnescens^ 
N.W.  Amer;  clarkioidt*\  dtvaricatOy  N.  Amer.; 
Douglatsii^  N.W.  Amer. ;  Drumnumdii^  Texas  ;  eUUa^ 
N.  Amer.  \fiorid4Uui^  do. ;  glaherrima^  do.  ;  glcmerata^ 
do.  ;  Hoodii^  N.W.  Amer. ;  inttrmtdia^  do. ;  lineari' 
folia ;  LitianiaMa.  N.  Amer. ;  l0i$giMia.  N.W. 
Amer.  ;  maculataf  N.  Amer. ;  muscoidtt^  N.W;  Amer.; 
mana^  do. ;  odorata^  N.  Amer. ;  ovata^  do. ;  panicu- 
lata^  do. ;  pilosa^  do.  ;  reftans^  do. ;  Richardtoni^ 
Arctic  Amer.  ;  Ritmeriana^  Texas  ;  rotea^  N.  Amer. ; 
tiberica^  Arctic  regions ;  speciosa^  N.W.  Amer. ;  Stel' 
iaria,  N.  Amer. ;  tubulata^  do. ;  tuffruticota^  do. ; 
Tficmsonit  do. ;  tigrina  ;  virginicay  N.  Amer. 

PHOBMIUM  (^New  Zealand  Flax).— 
Fine-leaved  plants  from  New  Zealand, 
like  giant  Iris  in  foliage,  their  tough 
broadly  sword-shaped  leaves  rising  to  a 
height  of  many  feet  in  the  more  vigorous 
kinds,  and  of  stately  effect  at  the  water- 
side mingled  with  Bamboos,  Pampas 
Grass,  and  Gunneras.  In  hard  winters 
even  strong  plants  may  be  injured  or  cut 
to  the  ground,  but  the  roots  seldom 
perish,  and  by  selection  hardier  forms  are 
now  available  than  those  first  introduced. 
In  the  most  favoured  districts  one  well- 
grown  plant  of  Phormium  will  spread  into 
a  mass  30  or  40  ft.  in  circumference  and 
8  to  10  ft.  high,  with  flower-stems  rising 
several  feet  above  this.  The  reddish- 
brown  flowers  are  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  but  when  borne  freely  they  give 
character  to  the  plant.  In  cold  districts 
the  roots  should  be  well  protected,  or  the 
plants  can  be  grown  in  tubs  and  moved 
to  the  conservatory,  after  a  time  on  the 
lawn  or  terrace  during  summer.  P,  tenax 
is  the  common  green-leaved  kind,  and  is 
a  noble  plant  of  very  vigorous  growth,  but 
tender.  Some  of  its  forms  are  more 
resistant,  the  hardiest  of  all  being  the 
Powerscourt  variety,  with  a  narrower  and 
more  glaucous  leaf  of  erect  growth,  and 
about  6  ft.  long.  A  form  with  dark 
leaves  is  atro-purpurea^  with  a  deep 
purplish  zone  along  the  edges  of  the  leaf, 
and  in  some  plants  wholly  suffusing  it. 
There  are  two  striped  forms  of  P,  tenax, 
one  closely  resembling  the  parent  but 
a  little  less  vigorous,  its  broad  dark-green 
leaves  striped  with  white  and  yellow  ;  and 
Veitch's  form  {P,  Veitchii\  in  which  the 
leaves  are  shorter,  narrower,  and  of  a 
more  lively  green.  This  is  a  relatively 
hardy  kind,  and  perhaps  the  prettiest  of 
the  striped  sorts.  P,  Cookianum  is  hardier 
than  P,  tenax  and  a  much  smaller  plant, 
with  leaves  of  only  3  to  4  ft.  and  yellow 


flowers  ;  it  also  has  a  variegated  variety. 
P,  Colensoi  is  another  fairly  hardy  kind 
from  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand,  with 
a  spreading  and  graceful  way  of  growth 
and  narrow  leaves.  Of  this  there  is 
a  distinct  garden  form  called  compacta, 
very  dwarf,  neat,  and  hardy,  with  quite 
narrow  leaves.  Increase  by  seed  and 
root-division,  seed  from  one  plant  yielding 
a  variety  of  forms.  The  Phormiums  like 
a  rich  soil  with  abundance  of  sunlight  and 
moisture,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  frost  they  do  well  treated  as 
water-side  plants. 

PHOTINIA.— A  group  of  handsome 
shrubs,  mostly  evergreen,  and  too  tender 
for  our  gardens,  where  even  the  hardiest 
kind,  P.  serrulata — known  as  the  Chinese 
Hawthorn — is  rarely  seen  except  along 
the  south  coast,  though  quite  hardy 
enough  for  sheltered  places  inland.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  seaside  shrubs, 
making  dense  masses  20  or  more  feet  in 
height  and  width.  The  foliage  is  hand- 
some, glossy  like  that  of  a  Portugal 
Laurel,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour  in  spring. 
These  young  leaves  come  so  early  as  to 
risk  injury  from  late  frosts,  and  to  escape 
this  the  plant  is  mostly  grown  against 
walls  when  away  from  the  sea,  and  is  very 
handsome  in  this  way,  bearing  heads  of 
small  white  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Another  hardy  kind  from  China  and 
Japan  is  P,  variabilis ,  which  loses  its 
leaves  in  winter,  but  retains  its  bright 
scarlet  berries  long  after  they  have 
fallen.  The  leaves  themselves  turn  a 
fine  crimson  before  falling  when  the 
plant  is  grown  in  an  open  and  sunny 
place  and  in  dry  soil.  To  do  well  with 
us  the  Photinias  should  have  a  light 
well-drained  soil,  shelter,  and  sun- 
shine. 

PHEAOMITES  {Great  Reed).— P. 
communis  is  a  most  graceful  plant  in  all 
open  waters,  by  which  it  forms  excellent 
covert  for  duck.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
6  ft.,  with  drooping  heads  of  brovmish- 
purple  flowers  m  autumn.  There  is  a 
finely  variegated  form. 

PuXJOPSIS  {Crosswort).--^  pretty 
little  hardy  perennial  of  trailing  habit, 
with  heads  of  pale  rosy  flowers  in  early 
spring.  The  individual  blooms  are  small, 
but  clustered  in  dense  heads,  their  one 
fault  being  a  somewhat  unpleasant  smell. 
There  are  garden  forms  with  deep  crimson 
and  with  purple  flowers.  Increase  by 
seed,  or  division  in  early  spring.  Old 
tufts  should  be  trimmed  with  scissors  or 
a  pair  of  shears  from  time  to  time,  and 
soon  push  out  afresh.  Easily  grown  in 
any  soil,  on  open  banks  or  sunny  places 
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in    the    rock- garden.     Caucasus.     Syn., 
Crudatulla  siylosa. 

PHTQELIUS  (Cape  Fiewort).  —  !'. 
capensis,  a  Cape  plant,  is  related  to  the 
Chelone  and  the  Pentstemon,  but  distinct 
in  its  general  effect.  It  throws  some  3  or  4 
ft.  high,  and  its  many  stems  are  terminated 
by  a  long  branching  raceme  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  which  open  in  May  and 

June  and  continue  far  into  autumn.  It  is 
ardy  near  London,  though  it  does  not 
flourish  so  well  in  the  open  as  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall,  where  it  will  stand 
any  amount  of  sun-heat  and  even  long 
periods  of  drought.  It  prefers  a  light 
rich  soilf  but  in  warm  sea-shore  districts 
is  not  fastidious.  Readily  increased  by 
cuttings  or  portions  of  the  root-stock, 
the  bases  of  the  stems  being  furnished 
with  rootlets. 
PhylloBtaclirH.  See  Bambusa. 
PH7SALI8  ( iVinUr  Cherry).-P.  Alke- 
kmgi  is  a  handsome  and  curious  South 
European  plant  with  ample  downy  leaves, 


Ph>-ulii  AHiekcnsi  (WinlEt  ChEir)). 

bearing  in  autumn  bright  orange-red 
bladder-like  calyces,  enclosing  Cherry- 
Uke  fmits  of  a  pleasant  acid  flavour,  and 
perfectly  wholesome  either  raw  or  pre- 
served.   It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  requiring 


a  warm  border;  i  to  i^  ft.  high.  Division 
or  seed.     Solanace^e. 

P.  FnndietL— A  splendid  new  hardy 
plant  from  Japan,  possibly  a  variety  of 
P.  Alkekengi,  but  so  distinct  as  to  merit 
special  attention.  It  is  larger  altogether 
than  the  old  kind  both  in  foliage  and 
calyx,  which  is  brilliant  coral-red  in  colour, 
chough  varying  a  little  in  shade,  some- 
times touched  with  orange,  and  generally 
3  in.  in  length  with  a  circumference  of 
7  or  8  in.  The  plant  grows  18  in.  high 
and  requires  a  similar  position  to  P. 
Alkekengi,  spreading  strongly  by  under- 
ground stems.  The  dried  fruits  are  beauti- 
ful in  w  nter  bouquets. 

PHYSOSTEGIA  {False  Dragon's- 
Heait). — Handsome  perennials,  best  for 
grouping  with  the  bolder  kinds  of  hardy 

Slants.  P.  virginiana,  i  to  4  ft.  high,  has 
esh-coloured  or  purple  flowers  crowded 
in  terminal  racemes.  There  are  pretty 
white  and  pink  forms,  alba  and  rosea^axtA 
a  more  vigorous  one,  speciosa,  with  larger 
flowers  of  deeper  purple  colour.  These 
are  all  very  pretty  for  cut  work,  or 
grouped  in  the  border.  P.  imbricala 
from  Texas  has  higher  and  more  slender 
stems,  broader  leaves,  and  larger  flowers 
of  a  deeper  colour.  P.  lienliculala  is 
similar  to  P.  virginiana,  but  rarer  and 
less  showy.  All  these  kinds  flower  in 
summer,  and  thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil. 
Division. 

PHTTEUMA  (Rampiort).—T\\b  Ram- 
pionsareneat,pretty,andintereslingplants 
of  the  Bellflower  order,  with  small  flowers 
in  profusion.  They  enjoy  a  sunnv  posi- 
tion, and  some  of  them  are  good  rock- 
plants.  P.  orbiculare  is  a  rare  and  desir- 
able native  Rampion,  I  to  2  ft.  high,  and 
is  best  among  rock-plants,  where  it  would 
be  free  from  the  destructive  eflfccts  of  the 
hoe  and  rake.  It  flourishes  in  a  dry 
position  in  a  mixture  of  limestone  grit, 
peat,  sand,  and  loam,  and  has  violet-blue 
flowers  in  July.  It  is  extremelyimpatient 
of  removal  or  division,  and  should  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  autumn  in  a 
cool  frame.  P.  Sitbiri  is  neat  for  the 
rock-garden,  requiring  a  moist  sunny 
situation,  and  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould, 
peat,  and  sand.  It  forms  cushion-like 
tufts,  and  in  May  and  June  has  dark-blue 
flower-heads,  on  stems  4  to  6  in.  long. 
Division.  P.  humile  is  a  neat  tufted 
plant  for  the  rock-garden,  where  ii  can 
get  a  dry  sheltered  position  in  winter  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  and  produced  in  June  on  stems 
6  in.  high.  Division,  A  , 
very  slow-growing,  and  must  1 
lariy   guanled    against    slugs. 
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genuine  rock-plant,  suitable  for  a  Assure, 
vertical  or  sloping  to  the  sun,  and  does 
best  amongst  a  mixture  of  a  little  loam, 
peat,  sand,  or  grit,  where  it  can  root  to  the 
depth  of  2  ft.  It  bears  almost  stalkless 
heads  of  dark  purple  tlowers,  has  Holly- 


best  from  seed.  P.  Ckarmtli  and  P. 
Scheuchseri  are  much  alike,  P.  Scheuck- 
sfri  being  dwarfer.  It  bears  pretty  blue 
flowers,  on  stems  from  6  to  1 2  in.  in  height, 
and  is  evergreen.  A  new  kind,  P.  camp- 
aiiuloides,  IS  one  of  the  best,  with  tall 
much-branched  spikes  of  deep  violet- 
blue  (lowers,  very  freely  produced.  Sow 
seed  in  autumn,  and  do  not  expect  too 
much  ihe  first  year.  The  best  kinds 
improve  when  well  established,  their 
roots  running  to  a  great  depth  and 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  move  old 

^rarrOLAOOA  {.Virginian  Poki).- 
This  North  .American  perennial,  P.  decan- 
lira,  is  from  5^  to  nearly  to  fr.  high,  with 
reddish  stems  and  flower  stalks.  The 
flowers,  on  cylindrical  spikes,  are  at  first 
white,  but  afterwards  change  (o  a  delicate 
rose.  In  autumn  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
is  in  rich  contrast  to  the  pendent  purple 
berries.  It  grows  in  almost  anykmd  of 
soil,  and  is  raised  from  seed  or  division. 
It  is  scarcely  refined  enough  in  leaf  for 
the  flower  garden,  but  is  effective  near  the 
rougher  approaches  of  a  hardy  fernery,  in 
open  glades  near  woodland  walks,  or  in 
any  like  position.  There  is  a  garden  form 
in  which  the  leaves  are  variegated  with 
rose  and  white.  P,  acirtosa,  the  Indian 
Poke,  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  and, 
while  much  resembling  P.  decandra,  is  a 
little  less  tall,  with  its  berries  in  drooping 
clusters  instead  of  held  erect.  P.  ico- 
tandra  isa  bushy  plant,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  the 


leaves  similar  to  those  of  a  Hydrangea. 
It  has  rather  long  spikes  of  creamy-whitff 
flowers,  succeeded  by  fruit-clusters  similar 
in  size  and  shape  to  Indian  Com,  but  com- 
posed of  ripe  Blackberries.  Should  have 
the  same  treatment  and  position  as  P. 
dtcandra. 

FIOEA  {.Spruce  ^(V).— Usually  stalely 
evergreen  cone -bearing  trees  of  the 
northern  world  and  mountains,  including 
among  them  the  commcm  Norway  Spruce 
and  the  Douglas  Fir,  usually  doing  best 
in  moist  valley  soils.  Trees  that  were 
once  included  under  this  hend  are  now 
placed  under  Abits  and  also  Pinus,  to 
which  the  reader  should  refer  for  trees  he 
seeks  which  are  not  placed  under  this 
heading.  As  regards  grouping  and  other 
matters,  what  has  been  said  of  Pinus  and 
Abies  may  be  considered  as  applying  lo  a 
great  e^Ftent  10  these  trees  also. 

P.  AJASENSis. — The  finest  of  the  Japanese- 
Spruces,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
blui^  siK-er  lint  of  the  young  branches  on  the 
undersides,  but  which  are  upturned  so  ihat  ihe 
whole  tree  has  a  silvery  appearance.  Il  is 
very  hanly  and  thrives  best  in  a  slillish  soil. 
It  ^ould  not  be  in  a  too  sheltered  place,  or  it 
will  commence  growth  too  early  and  be  liable 
to  injury  by  late  frosts.  Somewhat  similar  to 
this  spruce  and  often  confused  with  it  is  P. 
Alcackiana,  also  from  Japan,  but  inferior  as  ait 
ornamental  tree,  being  of  a  dull  green  more 
like  [he  common  Spruce. 

P.  EXCBLSA  {.Norviay  Spruce). — This  is  too 
common  to  need  description,  forming  as  it 
does  beautiful  woods  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  quick  growing  Iree,  but  toct 
short-lived  to  be  of  great  value  for  ornament. 
It  is  a  mistake  lo  plant  it  on  high  exposed 
places  or  in  very  light  soil.  In  most  sheltered 
valleys  it  is  a  beautiful  tree  when  seen  in 
masses.  There  are  many  forms  of  it,  a  good 
number  of  which  arc  mere  monstrosities  not 
worthy  of  the  garden,  especially  the  so-callett 
golden  and  silvery  varieties.  The  dAarf  forms, 
such  as  those  named  Claabrasiliaiia,  Gre- 
goryana,  pygmaa  are  suitable  for  planting  ir> 
bold  rock -gardens.  The  North  .\mericai» 
white  and  black  Spruces,  P.  aiha  and  P.  nifrra, 
are  too  much  like  P.  txctha  to  be  of  any  great 
value  here, 

P.  Dotir.J.ASi  {.Douglas  /"(>).— Among  Ihe 
noblest  ireesof  the  West  American  forests,  this 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees 
ever  introduced,  both  for  ornament  and  timber. 
1 1  is  now  a  common  tree,  being  larGely 
planted,  especially  in  Scotland,  for  timber. 
and  maybe  at  a  glance  distinguished  from  other 
conifers  by  its  dense  soft  gieen  foliaee  on  pyra- 
midal trees  a  hundred  or  more  feet  high  in  the 
oldest  specimens.  It  should  be  planted  only 
where  the  soil  and  situation  are  suiuble,  and 
not  in  exposed  places,  as  it  thrives  best  in 
sheltered  valleys  or  woods,  but  it  will  live  in 
all  soils  ranging  from  light  sands  and  gravels 
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(D  moderately  stiff  clay.     Theie  are   several   . 

\-arielies    of   the    tree,    that    known   as  the   | 
Colorado  variety  being  consideied  the  hardiest,    j 
The  glaucous  form  is  an  extremely  handsome   I 
tree,   more  rapid  in  growth   than    any  other 
silvery  conifer.  Varieties  of  this  tree,  taxifgtia^ 
Slandiihi,  peiidula,  &c.,  are  not  remarkable, 
of  far  greater  importance   being   the   natural 
variety  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

P.  MENZIESI  (Mmtiei  Struct).— In  places 
where  this  Sptucc  thrives  it  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful tree  because  of  the  bluish  si  I  very-grey  tone 
of  its  needle-lilce  leaves.  In  a  damp  climate 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  moist  it  jjrowa  into 
a  handsome  tree,  but  in  dry  soils  it  soon 
becomes  in  a  wretched  condition.  This  Cali- 
fornian  Spruce  is  also  known  as  P.  liichtntis. 

P.  MORINDA. — No  Other  Spruce  has  such 
gracefully  drooping  branches  as  this  Hima- 
layan tree,  which  is  also  known  well  by  its 
other  name  P.  Smilkiana.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  finest  ornamental  trees,  but 
must  have  a  deep  moist  soil  more  heavy  than 
light,  and  the  poation  not  too  aheltered  Under 


much  shorter  leaves  and  branches,  and  is  more 
suitable  as  a  garden  tree,  as  it  is  of  denser 
growth  and  retains  its  lower  branches,  ll  is  of 
a  deep  glossy  green,  and  on  this  account,  and 
its  dwarfed  crowth,  is  especially  suitable  for 
grouping  with  the  larger  conifers.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  thrives. best  in  moist  soils. 

P.  POLlTA  iTiger-lail  Sfiru£t).—TyCa  \i 
one  of  our  newer  Japanese  trees,  but  jud^ng 
by  the  largest  trees  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  a  Spruce  that  will  make  itself 
a  future  in  these  islands.  It  is  of  handsome 
rieidly  pyramidal  outline,  and  with  leaves  the 
stifTest  and  sharpest -pointed  of  all,  which 
renders  it  cattle  proof.  It  stands  exposure 
well,  and  is  a  tree  for  high  windy  places. 

P.  PUNGENS. — An  American  Spruce  most 
valuable  for  this  country,  hardy,  standing  ex- 
posure in  high  places  better  than  any  other. 
It  is  generally  known  in  gardens  by  the 
variety  ^iHKd.  It  is  largely  raised  from  seed 
in  order  to  select  from  the  seedlings  silvery 
plants.  This  Spruce  is  confused  with  another 
Califomian  Spruce  called  P.  Engtlmanni,  P. 
CBiamutata  or  P.  Parryana,  but  which  is  quite 
inferior  as  an  ornamental  tree  to  P.  ptingtKS. 

P.  Omorica  {Stivian  Spmie).—A.  recent 
introduction,  which  promises  to  be  a  good  ad- 
dition to  the  Spruces  notable  for  ornamental 
planting.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
P.  erieHtalt!  in  its  growth,  and  very  dark  green 
foliage,  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  flat  and  de- 
cidedly silvery  beneath. 

PIERI8.— Evergreen  shrubs  of  Japan, 
China,  and  America.  Their  effect  is  pre- 
cious amon^  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons, 
and  the  choicer  evergreen  shrubs,  and  the 
same  soil  usually  suits  them.  They  may 
also  be  grouped  as  bold  rock-garden 
shrubs  in  moist  peaiy  or  leafy  soils,  thriv- 
ig   all   the   better   for   partial  shade   i 


'  mid-day.     The  following 

kinds:— 
,       P.  lloribnnda.— A  close-growing  < 
I   shrub  from  N.   America,  with  narro> 

leaves  and  white  urn-shape  flowers 
j  one-sided  racemes,  formed  in  the  aut 
I  opening  in  spring.  They  will  do 
'   earlier,  however,  and  come  much  whil 

put  in  gentle  heat  under  gli 


the   best 


Picu  MoriiKU. 

these  conditions  it  flourishes  In  the  bleakest 
parts  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  it  exist. 

P.  ORiKNTALis. — This  Caucasian  Spruce 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Norway 
Spruce,  but  it  is  a  smaller  growing  tree  with 


1  sandy  and  leafy  nature,  if  not  dry.  It 
never  grows  high,  and  may  be  grouped  with 
the  choicer  evergreen  shrubs. 

P.  Japonioa. — A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  with 
long  droo[ung  clusters  of  white  flowers,  giving 
almost  a  lace-like  effect  to  freely  flowered  plants. 
It  is  hardy,  and  grows  much  larger  than^ori- 
bunda,  but  is  slow  and  poor  on  cold  or-  loamy 
soils,  and  only  luxuriant  in  peaty  or  leafy  beds 
that  are  well  dr.iined  and  free  from  lime.  It 
will  grow  in  shade  and  in  full  sun,  but  a  moist 
half-shaded  place  is  what  it  likes  best.  The 
flowers  open  from  January  to  March,  according 
to  season,  and  last  a  long  time,  whether  cut 
or  in   the   open  air.     There  are  some   dwarf 
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e  with  vkriegBted  leaves. 


gudcQ  forms,  iLQd   c 
Jiip«n. 

F.  fonnoMt.  —  A  beautifal  uid  Call  evei^ecn 
shrub,  only  hardy  in  the  west  and  south  of 
England,  sufTering  injury  at  times  even  in  the 
Thames  Valley.  It  bears  dark  green  leathery 
leaves,  finely  toothed  at  ih^cdga,  and  droop- 
ing clusters  of  white  bells,  6  in.  in  length, 
ex^ndil^  in  April  and  May.      Nepaul. 

The  increase  of  all  these  shrubs  is  slow,  bat 
not  difficult.  Cuttings  from  forced  plants  root 
most  readily,  those  made  from  ripened  shoots 


Flowen  ai  Piirlt. 

in  August  taking  many  months  to  start  in  a 
greenhouse  ;  the  same  applies  to  layers,  so  that 
these  ways  are  seldom  used,  eacept  lo 
increase  fine  seedlinffs.  Seeds  ripen  freely, 
and  should  be  treated  like  those  of  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons. 

Other  spedes  of  less  importance  from 
a  garden  point  of  view  ate  P.  mariana, 
N.  America ;  P.  niHda,  S,  United  Stales ; 
P.  cvali/olia,  Nepaul ;  and  P.  pkinyeafalia. 
Florida.         

PISaUIOULA  {Buiiermore).—ThK%t. 
interesting  dwarf  bog-plants  arc  pretty  in 
the  bog-garden  or  moist  spots  in  the  rock- 
garden.  There  are  about  half-a-doten 
'kinds,  all  resembling  each  other  and, 
except  P.  vallisntriafotia,  natives.  P. 
grantiifiom  (Irish  Butterwort)  is  the  finest. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  blue-purple,  the 
leaves  broad,  spreading  flat  upon  the 
rock  or  soil.  It  prefers  the  shady  side  of 
a  moist  mossy  rock,  where  the  face  is 
steep  and  the  narrow  chinks  are  filled 
with  rich    loam.      If   planted    in    earth 


alone,  where  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  it 
I   usually  perishes    in    winter.      P.   alpina 
differs  from  all  other  kinds    in  having 
,   white  flowers,  marked  more  or  less  with 
j   lemon-yellow  on  the  lip,  but   sometimes 
I  timed  with  pale  pink.     It  roots  firmly,  by 
means  of  strong  woody  fibres,  and  prefers. 
peaty  soi!  mingled  with  shale  or  rough 
gravel,  and  shady  humid  positions,  sucb 
as  are  afforded  by  a  high  rock-garden  with 
a  north  aspect,  or  by  the  shelter  of  a  north 
wall.      P.  vulgaris   grows   freely   in   any 
sunny  position  in  rich  moist  peat  or  peaty 
loam.     A  small  form,  with  leaves  like- 
(hose  of  P.  a^inn,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
is  found  in  alpine  bogs  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.    P.  lusUanica,   found   on  the   west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  is  smaller 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  has  pale 
yellow  flowers.     It  grows   in   peaty  bogs 
exposed  to  the  sun.    P.  vailisneriafolia 
from  the  mountains  of  Spain  differs  from 
Others  in  its   clustered   nabit  of  growth. 
Its  leaves  are  pale  yellowish-green,  and 
sometimes  almost  transparent,  becoming 
4  or  5  in.  long,  and  occasionally  even  7  in. 
towards  the  end  of  the    season.      The 
I   flowers   are   large,  soft  lilac  colour,  with 
I   conspicuous  white  or  pale  centres.     Drip- 
j  ping  fissures  and  ledges  of  calcareous 
'  rocks  (frequently  in  tufa)  suit  the  plant 
I   perfectly,  but  it  requires  very  free  drain- 
I  age,  continuous  moisture,  and  a  humid 

FmCTB  iPini).  —  Noble  evergreen, 
cone-bearing  trees  of  northern  and  tem- 

I  perate  regions,  of  highest  beauty  and  use, 
some  of  them  admirably  suited  for  the 

;  climate  of  the  British  Islands  and  giving 
finest  evel-green  shelter.  When  the 
Mexican  and  Califomian  Pines  were  first 
introduced  and  much  talked  of,  little  care 
was  taken  in  discriminating  between  the 
hardy  and  lender  kinds,  so  that  the  Pines 
of  Mexico  and  Southern  California  got  as 
good  a  chance  in  our  pleasure  grounds  as 
the  most  precious  of  the  hardy  ones  ;  but 
if  we  want  to  make  ihe  best  use  of  the 
Pines  we  must  plant  only  the  best  of  the 
hardy  ones  and  those  likely  to  endure 
and  be  useful  and  beautiful  in  our  climate. 
The  Pines  of  subtropical  countries  which 
live  in  Devonshire  and  the  west  country, 
and  around  the  coast  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  sheltered  places,  are  no  proof 
whatever  of  their  value  for  the  country 
generally,  or  even  of  their  surviving  hard 
winters  in  the  places  where  they  thrive 
when  young.  Even  in  many  of  the  places 
where  a  show  is  made  of  these  tender 
conifers  there  is  nothing  so  handsome  as 
a  group  of  old  Scotch  or  a  grove  of  the 
Corsican  Pine.     Nurserymen  and  others 
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concerned  with  planting  seldom  take  the 
trouble  to  see  these  trees  in  their  native 
beauty  on  their  native  mountains,  and 
assuming  that  the  nursery  or  infant  state 
of  the  tree  is  the  natural  form,  make 
ceaseless  efforts  to  keep  the  trees  always 
in  this  form,  whereas  the  nature  of  the 
Pine  is  generally  to  shed  its  lower  branches, 
and  hence  we  get  that  wonderful  dignity 
of  the  Pine  as  seen  on  the  mountains, 
both  in  the  new  and  old  worlds,  lovely 
pillars  crowding  all  over  the  northern 
mountains.  I  have  seen  Pines  condemned 
because  they  began  to  assume  this  habit 
of  shedding  their  lower  branches  and 
taking  thei(  true  character.  Like  other 
important  families  of  trees,  these  have 
numerous  garden  and  other  varieties 
which  are  generally  best  left  out  if  we 
seek  to  get  the  full  expression  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  trees  ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  practice  of  professional  planters 
generally  is  rather  against  us.  Ugly, 
contracted,  and  monstrous  forms  are 
always  in  catalogues,  which  should  be  let 
alone  there.  While  such  varieties  a>:e 
often  worthless,  natural  varieties,  especi- 
ally of  kinds  inhabiting  vast  regions  of 
the  earth,  like  the  Scotch  Pine  in  northern 
Europe,  and  the  Western  Yellow  Pine  in 
America,  may  be  important  in  giving  us 
hardier  varieties,  or  those  of  special  use, 
like  the  Russian  form  of  the  Scotch  Fir. 
Synonyms  are  numerous,  unfortunately, 
leading  to  confusion  in  the  nomenclature, 
but  among  Pines,  if  anywhere,  what  is  not 
worth  knowing  is  not  worth  growing,  and 
all  the  great  Pines  are  so  distinct  in  form 
that  those  who  care  about  them  will  soon 
know  them  by  heart,  and  the  showy 
labelling  method  of  the  "  pinetum  "  is  not 
necessary  in  any  good  way  of  plant- 
ing. 

It  is  this  great  family  of  trees  which  has 
given  the  name  for  the  "  pinetum  "  which 
we  see  in  many  country  places,  and  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  best  way  of  gro\^ing 
the  trees.  The  isolation  of  specimens  in 
the  turf  allows  the  grass  in  dry  seasons  to 
take  away  all  the  moisture  from  the  tree, 
while  the  effect  of  this  dotting  about  of 
trees  is  very  far  from  artistic.  The  true 
pinetum  is  a  wood  of  Pines,  the  trees  all 
chosen  for  their  perfect  hardiness  in  any 
given  district,  sheltedng  each  other,  pro- 
moting the  true  growth  of  the  Pine  by 
their  close  plantmg,  especially  in  early 
life,  shading  the  ground  and  keeping  the 
moisture  in  it.  In  such  a  pinetum  the 
trees  should  be  planted  in  groups  and 
colonies,  not  necessarily  rigidly  separated 
by  hard-and-fast  lines,  but  sometimes 
those  of  like  regions  running  together,  as 


the  European  cone-bearing  trees  do  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  Europe. 

The  advantage  of  grouping  and  massing 
the  pines  in  a  natural  way  is  that  they 
not  only  protect  themselves  from  the  sun, 
but  the  leaves  and  dead  branches  of  the 
trees  help  to  nourish  the  ground.  The 
roots  are  very  near  the  surface,  and  they 
get  a  source  of  nourishment  which  fails 
them  in  the  ordinary  pinetum.  In  start- 
ing woods  of  Pines  I  have  sown  Furze- 
seed  beneath  (the  little  Furze  and  the 
common  kind),  which  come  very  freely 
whether  the  ground  be  fallow  at  planting 
or  otherwise.  These  give  excellent 
covert,  and,  in  rough  districts,  I  think, 
prevent  rabbits  and  hares  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  little  trees.  There 
may  be  a  drawback  or  two,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  there  is  a  gain,  because  the 
vigorous  young  trees  soon  |fet  their  heads 
above  the  Furze,  which  is  limited  in 
stature,  and  eventually  destroy  it  as  they 
do  the  Grasses. 

In  numerous  places  where  there  is  not 
room  enough  to  make  a  true  pinetum,  or 
Pine-wood  even,  then  we  should  get  a 
better  effect  in  grouping  the  Pines  than 
by  scattering  them  about  as  they  are  often 
seen  even  in  villa  gardens,  where  there  is 
little  room.  But  in  many  places  in  every 
county  there  is  ample  room  for  such 
beautiful  evergreen  woods  as  these 
precious  trees  give  us,  the  true  and 
natural  way  of  growing  the  trees  being 
carried  out. 

In  making  the  ordinary  pinetum  the 
richest  ground  is  often  taken,  and  large 
holes  are  made  and  filled  with  rich  soil, 
whereas  I  think  the  better  way  would  be 
to  choose  true  Pine  soil,  if  we  have  it — 
that  is,  rocky  or  poor  ground  of  little  use  for 
anything  else,  and,  by  rightly  choosing  and 
planting  the  trees,  doing  away  with  the 
need  of  the  costly  and  special  preparation 
of  the  regulation  pinetum.  In  this  the 
rich  soil  and  preparation  give  a  rapid 
growth  at  first,  but  no  means  of  testing 
the  value  of  any  Pine  in  the  natural  soil 
of  the  place.  The  rapid  growth  is  often 
followed  by  weakness  of  wood,  and  often 
by  too  early  destruction  from  storms, 
while  the  timber  of  such  trees  is  always 
inferior  to  that  grown  in  poor  or  rocky 
ground.  We  have  the  clearest  evidence, 
on  the  mountains  of  Europe,  California, 
Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  that  very  fine 
Pines  may  be,  and  are,  grown  naturally 
on  very  poor  rocky  soils,  and  we  should 
take  this  lesson  and  make  our  Pine-wood 
or  pinetum  in  such  a  soil,  or  one  as  near 
as  we  can  approach  to  it. 

In  some  places,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
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may  wish  for  the  effects  of  a  Pine-wood  in 
a  given  situation,  and  in  that  way  we 
must  take  the  soil  as  it  comes. 

Not  only  is  it  unnecessary  to  make 
costly  and  special  preparation  of  soil  for 
Pines  that  suit  our  climate,  but  they 
actually  seem  to  do  as  well  in  rocky  and 
shaly  places  where  there  is  almost  no  soil 
at  all.  When  in  California,  I  often  saw 
seedling  Pines  starting  vigorously  on  the 
bare  places  where  the  gold-miners  had 
washed  away  the  surface  for  many  feet, 
and  the  little  Pines  came  and  sowed 
themselves  on  the  bare,  soilless  ground, 
and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  I  have  several 
times  planted  Pines  in  quarries  and  places 
where  there  was  literally  no  soil  except 
the  ddbris  of  the  stones  that  had  been 
turned  out,  and  the  result  was  even  better 
than  we  p^ot  in  the  natural  3oil  around. 

Often  m  young  woods  of  Pine  we  find 
double-headed  trees  owing  to  false  starts 
from  our  exciting  mild  winters,  the  attacks 
of  squirrels,  and  other  causes.  Where 
time- can  be  spared  it  is  a  good  way  to 
^o  round  now  and  then  in  spring,  and 
just  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  second 
leader  in  every  case  where  we  see  two 
or  more  growths  where  one  erect  leader 
should  be  seen. 

The  habit  of  planting  "  specimen  "  trees 
common  in  our  present  day  pinetums  is  a 
costly  and  not  a  good  way.  The  best 
way  in  all  cases  is  to  plant  little  trees, 
never  over  i  ft.  high ;  I  have  often 
planted  them  much  smaller  with  perfect 
success.  They  have  a  struggle  at  first, 
but  eventually  the  growth  is. quicker  and 
cleaner  than  that  of  older  trees,  the  speci- 
men trees  of  the  ordinary  nursery  having 
a  very  hard  time  in  dry  seasons. 

In  devoting  a  piece  of  ground  to  the 
pinetum  it  is  as  well  to  begin  by 
ploughing  it  and  letting  it  mellow  in  the 
frost  and  air  for  a  year  or  so,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  necessary  in  poor  rocky  or 
mountain  ground.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  quite  safe  to  sow  seed  of  the  Pine  on 
the  ground  where  we  wish  it  to  grow, 
instead  of  the  usual  nGrsery  system,  sow- 
ing in  lines  about  4  ft.  apart,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  protect  the  trees  a  little  in  infancy, 
though  that  is  not  always  necessary, 
because  Pines  that  suit  the  climate  will 
often  get  over  all  their  early  difficulties, 
except  the  rabbit  and  hare.  These  ought 
to  be  excluded  by  good  wiring  for  at  least 
seven  years  after  forming  the  plantation, 
by  which  time,  if  the  choice  of  trees  has  ; 
been  a  good  one,  they  will  be  too  old  and  1 
vigorous  for  the  teeth  of  these  creatures 
to  kill,  and  all  wire  can  be  taken  away  I 
and  grassy  paths  and  drives  may  lead 


freely  from   the    Pine-wood    into    other 
woods  or  plantations  near.     In  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  the  finer  species   I 
have  omitted  those  of  doubtful  hardiness- 
or  fitness  for  our  climate  from  any  cause  : 

P.  AUSTRIACA  {Austrian  Pine). — One  of 
the  best  and  hardiest  pines ;  distinct  in  form 
and  colour,  attaining  a  maximum  height  of 
nearly  100  ft. ,  of  close  dense  growth  when 
young,  thriving  on  calcareous  and  poor  stbny^ 
or  rocky  ground  and  on  clay  soils  (but  not  on- 
poor  sands).  Owing  to  its  close  ** covert" 
and  habit  it  nourishes  the  ground  beneath  it 
so  well  with  its  fallen  leaves  that  it  is  self- 
supporting  and  gives  precious  shelter.  It  is 
often  planted  in  Britain,  but  generally  set  out 
in  the  usual  specimen  way  so  that  the  tree  is- 
slow  to  take  its  true  form  as  it  does  wherv 
grouped  as  trees  should  be.  The  final  form  of 
the  tree,  which  so  far  we  hardly  ever  see  in 
our  grounds,  is  very  picturesque,  with  a  free 
open  head,  but,  being  a  free  grower  and  giving 
valuable  wood,  however  grouped  or  massed  ii 
should  be  freely  thinned  so  as  to  allow  of  its 
full  development. 

In  books  this  Pine  is  sometimes  classed  as  a 
variety  of  the  Corsican  Pine,  but,  from  a 
planter's  point  of  view,  the  trees  are  as  distinct 
as  any  other  Pines  in  colour  and  form.  Being  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Lower  Austria^ 
Styria  and  Carinthia,  sometimes  also  growing 
on  the  low  hills  and  even  plains,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  distinctly  hardier  than  the  Corsican 
in  the  case  of  very  severe  winters  and  their 
effects  in  low  ground. 

P.  Cembra  {Swiss  Pine). — A  hardy  northern 
Pine  of  distinct,  close-growing  form,  and  a 
very  slow  grower  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in 
its  native  land  on  the  mountains  of  Central 
Europe  or  in  Siberia,  where  it  attains  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  100  ft. 

P.  CouLTERi. — A  Califomian  tree,  not  so- 
large  as  other  kinds  from  that  great  country  of 
Pines,-  but  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  its 
cones,  which  are  often  20  ins.  long  and 
weighing  10  lb.  in  its  own  country.  In  our 
country  this  tree  should  be  planted  only  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  in  sheltered 
valleys  and  on  warm  soils. 

P.  BXCBLSA  {Himalayan  Pine). — ^A  hand- 
some tree,  much  planted  in  Britain  with  long, 
slender,  drooping  leaves  and  pendent  cones.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  of  very  wide 
distribution  in  Asia,  and  also  in  another  form 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  south- 
eastern Europe  on  high  elevations.  In  our 
country  it  thrives  best  in  warm  and  well-drainedi 
soils. 

P.  HALEPENSis  {Jerusalem  Pine). — A  dis- 
tinct and  very  useful  Pine  throughout  the  rocky 
parts  of  Greece  and  its  islands,  also  Crete, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine.  When  one- 
travels  in  those  countries  the  hills  seem  very 
bare  until  you  get  near  their  slopes,  when  the- 
welcome  growth  of  this  Pine  appears,  a  fre- 

?|uently  graceful    and  stately    tree.      Coming 
rom  such  a  hot  country  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so> 
useful  with  us,  except  in  warm  districts. 

3  c 
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P.  INSICNCS  [Monltrey  Pint). — A  beautiful 
Pine  of  the  seashore  or  California,  grass  green 
in  colour,  and  often  thriving  very  well  in  Ihe 
southern  and  western  pails  of  our  country,  but 
in  inland  places  occasionBlly  suffers  in  hard 
winters,  and  therefore  not  good  for  general 
planting,  although  on  high  ground  in  the  home 
counties  I  have  seen  heaUhy  trees.      Syn.,  P. 

P.  Lambertcana  {Su^ar  PiHe].—A.  noble 
tree  of  California  and  Columbia  River,  reach- 
n  height  of  300   ft.,  and  some- 


Pinui  rigida. 


s  60  ft. 


efe're,  b 


irth  of  stem.  We  cannot 
pect  it 
to  maue  such  progress  as  in  its  own  genial 
climate,  and  where  planted  with  us  it  is  usual 
to  do  fso  in  sheltered  situations  and  in  free, 
warm  soils.     The  cones  are  each  sometimes 

P.  Laricio  (Cm^Kci  Pine). — The  tallest 
Pine  of  Europe,  reaching  16a  ft.  high  and 
over  in  Calabna  and  its  own  country,  Corsica, 
and  of  very  rapid  growth  in  our  country,  as  I 
have  raised  woods  of  it  in  ten  years.  The 
tree,  if  one  raises  it  from  seed,  as  we  should  in 
>bit  and 
„  ,  mything 

so  foolish  one  could  give  Latin  names  to  Several 
forms  found  in  one  wood.  The  Calabrian 
variety  has  been  reckoned  as  a  species  by  some, 
as  it  is  a  more  vigorous  tree,  especially  in  poor 
soils.  The  van^ated  or  otherwise  dwarf, 
deformed  varieties  are  beneath  the  notice  of 
anybody  who  thinks  of  the  dignity  and  true 
character  of  this  great  tree. 

P.  MONTANA  {Mountain  Pint).^A  dwarf, 
very  hardy  Pine,  which  clothes  the  mountains 
of  many  parts  of  Central  Europe  with  a  low 
bushy  growth  not  much  larger  than  the  Savin 
or  Furie,  but  under  better  conditions  getting 
into  a  laiger  stale,  sometimes  into  a  low  tree. 
In  our  country  it  is  often  called  mughui  and 
pumilio,  but  the  best  name  for  the  species  is 
the  one  given  here.  It  is  a  useful  and  distinct 
Pine   for    clothing  hanks  and 


P. 


n  taller  I 


[IVesltrn  SVhili  Piat).- 


Plne  of  the  higher  mountains  of  Califomii, 
Oregon,  and  Montana,  reaching  a  maximum 
height  ofSoft. ,  witha  girth  ofgfi.  It  iscon- 
sideied  a  western  representative  of  the  great 
White  Pine  of  Canada,  and  as  it  is  found  at 
elevations  of  10,000  ft.  is  hardy  in  our 
country  and  better  worth  planting  than  many 
of  the  trees  of  greater  siie. 

P.    FARVIFLORA. — A    medium    sized    and 
pretty  tree,  with  dense  foliage,  cultivated  much 


cil. 


.  Pinaster  [C/us/tr  Pine). — A  beautiful 
Pine  of  pleasant  green  colour,  70  ft.  or  more 
high,  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  often 
by  the  seashore,  and  useful  in  our  country  near 
the  sea,  but  often  thriving  in  inland  places, 
best  in  free  and  sandy  soils.  It  is  also  used 
much  in  France  as  a  protection  against  (he  en- 
croachment of  the  sea.  There  are  a  great 
many  so-called  varieties  of  this  Pine,  few  of 
any  consequence. 

P.  PiNEA  {Stune  Pine).— A  distinct  and 
picturesque  Pine,  old  trees  attaining  a  height 
of  70  ft.  to  75  ft.  This  very  characteristic 
Pine  of  Italy  is  not  hardy  in  our  country.  I: 
has  been  often  planted  here,  but  does  not 
survive  hard  winters,  and  should  not  be  planted 
except  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  south. 
It  is  a  native  of  sandy  and  rocky  places  by  the 
seashore  in  Greece,  Syria,  and  Asu  Minor.     . 

P.  PONDKKOSA  {IViilcm  YtllimiPine).—^ 
very  noble  tree,  reaching  nearly  300  ft.  with  a 
trunk  girth  of  over  45  ft.,  but  in  the  arid 
regions  found  much  smaller.  Sometimes  one 
may  see  trees  branchless  for  over  100  ft.,  but 


Shoot  of  White  Pint 

in  quite  healthy  condition.  It  inhabits  Mon- 
tana, British  Columbia,  Western  Nebraska,  and 
Northern  California,  end  is  hardy  in  Britain. 
There  is  a  form  found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Amerioin  continent  which  is  hardier.     P. 
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P.  Ptrenaica  \_Pyrencait  Piiu).—A  fine, 
rapid-growinc  tree,  with  biighl  green  foliage. 
A  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Spanish  moun- 
tains, and  also  jn  the  south  of  France  ;  60  ft. 
to  So  U..  high.  P.  Brulia  is  supposed  to  be 
a  roim  of  this. 

P.  RtsiNOSA(^irfA"H^).— A  tall  Pine,  100 
ft.  lo  150  ft.  high,  Newfoundland  to  Maniloba, 
and  southwards  through  the  New  England 
Stales.  From  ili  northern  area  of  habitation 
this  should  be  a  hardy  and  thriving  Pine  in 
Britain. 

P.  RlGlDA  {Torch  Pint).— A  forest  Pine 
reaching  a  height  of  80  ft  on  sandy  and  rocky 
places  in  Canada,  Kentucky,  Viiginia,  and  the 


Old  ti«,  SoKdi  Fir. 

Eastern  slales.  This  Pine  is  hardy  and  a  rapd 
grower  in  Brilain.  growing  in  moist  places  less 
likely  lo  suit  the  greater  Pines. 

P.  SABCNIANA  (Grey-ltmtid  Pine).— A.  very 
interesting  Catitbrnian  Pine,  inhabiting  the  dry 
and  warm  hills  and  the  coast  ranges  aod  foot 
hills  of  Sierra  Nevada  ;  not  often  a  very  high 
mountain  tree.  The  grey  foliage  gives  the 
wild  trees  the  appearance  of  clouds  in  the 
distance, 

P.  STROBUS  ( IVhittPint :  Wiymeulh  Pine).— 
One  of  ihe  noblest  forest  trees  of  the  northern 
world,  sometimes  reachingahe^htof  over  170 
fl.,  with  agirlh  of  trunk  of  30  ft.,  though  often 
found  much  smaller.  Owirig  to  the  cutting  of 
the  woods  in  Canada  and  J^rlhern  Amenca, 
il  is  seldom  seen  in  its  native  dignity  in  the 
settled  parts.  It  forms  dense  forests  in  New- 
foundland and  Canada,  and  westwards  and 
southwards  along  the  mountains.  Certain 
varieties  are  catalogued,  but  they  are  of  little 
use  beside  the  parent  tree. 


[Sralch  Pine).~0\a  native 
Pine  and,  in  its  old  state,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  useful  we  can  ever  have.  It  is  of 
very  wide  distribution  in  Northern,  Arctic, 
and  mountain  regions,  and  also  on  Ihe  moun- 
tains of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  Russian 
variety  is  considered  a  more  erect  and  stronger 
grower.  A  great  number  of  varieties  is  men- 
tioned in  books  and  catalogues,  and  some 
hybrids,  compact  and  dwarf  varieties,  including 
variegated  ones,  none  of  any  value  com- 
pared to  the  wild  tree.  This  Pine  sows 
itseif  freely  in  rough  heaths  and  sandy  ground, 
and  thrives  there. 

nPTAHTHUS  {_Nepaul  Laburnum).— 
P.  nepalensii  is   a  Pea-flowered  shrub, 
with  large  deep-green  leaves  like  chose 
of  the  Laburnum.     It  ishardy  enough  for 
walls,  and  in  southern  and  wam;>  localities 
withstands  our  winters  without  even  this 
protection,  but  is  not  the  most  desirable 
of  plants.     It  has  evergreen  foliage,  and 
in  early  summer  long  dense  clusters  of 
I  large   bright    yellow    flowers    similar   to 
"  those  of  the  laburnum,  but  larger.     It 
succeeds  best  in  light  soils,  and  is  easily 
'   increased  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings  of 
the   ripened   shoots  in   autumn.     Hima- 
layan Region. 

PITTOBPOBUM.— Evergreen  shnibs, 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
China,  few  of  them  in  cultivation  and 
those  usually  only  seen  in  southern  gar- 
dens or  else  in  sheltered  places  near  the 
sea,  where  they  form  evergreen  bushes 
and  trees  of  some  tieautyand  distinctness 
of  form.  P.  tobira  is  a  good  white 
flowering  shrub  in  some  southern  gardens, 
and  is  among  the  plants  worth  growing 
in  tubs  or  vases  for  placing  out  in  fhe 
summer.  P.  unduiatum  is  a  graceful 
,  evei|[reen,  and  P.  Mayi  and  P.  Colensoi 
I  are.aiso  very  pretty  at  Castlewellan  and 
I  other  gardens  in  districts  with  a  climate 
allowing  of  the  cultivation  of  the  half 
hardy  evergreens. 

PLAaiANTHUS.  —  Handsome 
flowering  shrubs  of  the  Mallow  order, 
most  of  which  belong  to  Australia,  and 
are  tender,  but  three  kinds  come  from 
the  mountains  of  New  Zealand,  and  suc- 
ceed against  walls  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Britain.  The  best  is  P.  Lyaili,  with 
leaves  i]f  a  long  heart-shape  and  large 
pure  white  flowers  with  a  bunch  of  golden 
stamens,  drooping  gracefully  in  clusters 
upon  long  stems  from  the  tips  of  the 
previous  season's  growth.  They  open  in 
June,  when  [he  plant  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  beautiful  large-flowered 
cherry.  After  flowering,  the  stemsshould 
be  cut  back  and  trained,  and  free  growth 
encouraged,  which  lasts  far  into  autunm  ; 
in  fact,  the  leaves  often  hang  nearly  all 
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flowers  so  well  in  the  open.  It  needs  a 
warm,  well-drained  soil  and  rich  feeding, 
and  is  safest  screened  from  the  morning 
sun.  Increase  by  layers  and  cuttings, 
P.  Lampeni  is  also  grown  against  ivalls, 
where  it  bears  a  profusion  of  fragrant, 
creamy-white  flowers,  but  it  is  tender, 
and  pro1>abiy  now  confined  to  collections. 
P.  betutinus  is  also  rare,  but  appears 
hardier  than  the  last,  and  has  grown 
very  rapidly  to  a  height  of  20  feet  at 
Castlewellan.  It  makes  agraceful,  birch- 
like  tree  of  ;o  to  60  feet  in  New  Zealand, 
with  small  leaves  and  clusters  of  whitish 
flowers. 

PLATANns  (/*/*(«(■).— Stately  sum- 
mer-1ea6Rg  trees  of  the  East  and  America, 
of  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  and  high 
value  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  islands 
as  shade,  lawn,  or  avenue  trees  ;  thriving 
too  in  the  centre  even  of  smoke-poUuteo 
cities,  as  in  many  of  the  squares  in  west 
and  centraJ  London,  and  not  merely 
existing,  as  most  trees  do  in  such  condi- 
tion, but  attaining  much  beauty  of  form 
and  dij^nity  there,  as  in  Berkeley  Square 
and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Here  the 
great  trees,  getting  out  of  the  gardeners' 
way,  or  any  attack  of  pruners  or  self- 
appointed  tree-architects,  assume  their 
true  and  natural  form,  and  are  very  fine 
whether  in  summer  or  winter.  Where 
the  Plane  is  used  in  the  streets  of  London, 
however  (as  on  the  Thames  Embankment), 
the  costly  and  wasteful  labour  of  pruning 
the  trees  to  one  ugly  shape  is  earned  out. 
The  Planes  are  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings and  layers,  but  planters  should  in 
all  cases  avoid  them,  as  they  cannot 
expect  from  such  beginnings  the  fine 
rapid,  natural  growth  and  true  form  of 
the  tree.  The  Plane  which  thrives  best 
in  London,  or  what  is  often  called  the 
London  Plane,  is  not  (as  it  used  to  be 
thought)  the  American  or  Western  Plane, 
but  the  Eastern  Plane  or  one  of  its  forms 
of  which  the  accepted  name  is  now  aceri- 
folia,  a  name  with  many  synonyms.  The 
true  Western  Plane,  P.  occidentalis,  is 
rarely  seen  in  Europe  outside  of  botanical 
gardens,  and,  when  it  is,  it  has  little  of 
the  beautiful  vigourof  the  Oriental  Plane 
in  our  country.  The  name  Orientalis  is 
still  kept  up  for  a  deeply  cut  leaved  form 
of  Plane,  but  it  is  not  really  distinct  as  a 
spiecies  from  the  London  Plane.  P. 
cuneata  is  an  Eastern  species  with  deeply 
cut  leaves,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  all 
planting  ends  that  the  vigorous  London 
Plane  is  the  Eastern  Plane,  no  matter  by 
what  name  it  is  called.    The  Plane,  being 


'  of  vas'i  distribution  in  the  East, 

i  for  the  origin  and  distribution  of 

I  me  various  forms,  mainly  differing  in  the 

shape  and  lobing  of  the  leaves.     While 

the   tree  attains   its   greatest   growth   in 

,  southern  Italy  and  south-eastern  Europe 

'   generally,  it  is  a  noble  tree  in  thesoOthem 

Earts  of  England,  attaining  its  best  siie, 
eight,  and  form  in  good  valley  soils,  and 
I  there  are  many  fine  examples  of  it  in  the 
Thames  Valley,  There  is  a  peculiarity 
of  thebark  in  scaling  ofT  in  lai^e  irregular 
patches,  which  leads^to  rather  a  striking 
effect,  and  is  in  no  way  harmful  to  the 
tree.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  it 
much  as  a  shade  tree  near  their  public 
buildings,  and  from  all  recorded, time  il 
has   been  much   planted   in   Persia.     As 


yet  this  tree  has  been  little  used  in  our 
woodlands,  though  it  certainly  deserves  a 
place  in  them,  especially  in  those  on  the 
alluvial  soils. 

PLATTOODOH  {Broad  Beli-fiovrn- 
Handsome  p>erennials,  allied  to  the  Bell- 
flowers.  P.  grandiflora  is  a  handsome 
Siberian  perennial,  hardy  in  light  drj' 
soils,  but  impatient  of  damp  and  un- 
drained  situations,  where  its  thick  fleshy 
roots  decay.  Sometimes  this  begins  be- 
low and  spreads  upward,  but  it  generally 
begins  above  and  spreads  downward,  the 
plant  rotting  ofl" at  the  neck.  The  flo«ers 
are  2  to  3  in.  across,  deep  blue  with  a  slight 
slaty  shade,  and  in  clusters  at  the  end  of 
each  branch.  The  branches  are  18  in. 
high,  and  very  slender  at  the  base,  so  that 
if  unsupported  in  their  early  stages  they 
fall  about  and  look  untidy.  Such  neglect 
is  impossible  to  repair  later,  for  branch 
after  branch  breaks  away  in  tying.  It 
is  better  to  leave  them  alone,  merely 
pegging  down  the  branches  to  prevent 
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breakage  by  wind.  Perhaps  the  best 
position  for  the  plant  would  be  overhang- 
ing a  ledge  in  some  sunny  corner  of  the 
rock-garden,  where  its  negligent  growth 
matters  less,  and  its  flowers,  being  on  a 
level  with  the  eye,  are  shown  to  ad- 
vantage. Like  most  Campanulas,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  revert  from  blue  to  white, 
and  this  white  form,  though  equally  pretty, 

type.  A  rich  loamy  soil,  good  drainage, 
and  an  open  situation  are  best.  Propa- 
gate by  seeds,  which  can  be  readily  pro- 
cured. The  young  shoots,  if  taken  off 
when  about  3  in.  long,  in  spring,  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  will  strike, 
but  not  freely.  The  plant  is  a  bad  one  to 
divide — division  often  resulting  in  failure, 
and,  if  attempted,  must  be  carried  out  in 
May,  when  the  growth  has  just  com- 
menced. P.  auiumnali,  or  chirume,  from 
China  and  Japan,  is  taller  and  more 
robust  than  P.grnndiflorum,vi\\'l\  narrower 
leaves,  but  more  dense,  and  its  flowers, 
though  smaller,  are  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted along  the  upper  half  of  the  stems. 
Besides  a  white  variety,  it  has  a  tendency 


PUtrstemon  californiou. 

to  become  semi-double,  by  a  sort  of  "  hosc- 
in-hose"  reduplication  of  the  corolla, 
similar  to  what  occurs  in  many  of  our 
Campanulas.  The  dwarf,  Staritsi,  from 
Japan,  is  distinct  in  habit,  with  rich  blue 
flowers. 

(PLATTSTEHON.— />.  califomicus  is  a 
preityCalifomianhardyannual  Poppywort, 
forming  a  dense  tuft,  studded  thickly  in 
■X  with  sulphur-yellow  blossoms.    It 


merely  requires  to  be  sown  in  ordinary 
soil  in  the  open  border  either  in  autumn 
or  spring  ;  but  the  seedlings  should  be 
well   thinned   out.     P.    leiocarpum   is    a 

PLUUBAOO  {Leadwor^.~hn  interest- 
ing family  of  graceful  perennials  and  half 
shrubbyiplants,  the  hardiest  being  P.  Lar- 
penta,  the  blue-flowered  Leadwort,  from 
China.  P.  capensis,  usually  grown  under 
glass,  may  be  planted  out  in  summer,  bear- 
mg  its  lovely  pale-blue  flowers  continu- 
ously. The  plants  should  be  specially  pre- 
Eared  for  out-of-doors,  young  ones  being 
est  for  edgings, though  taller  ones  may  be 
used  in  certain  positions.  P.  capensis  it 
used  with  good  effect  in  German  gardens. 
P.  Larpenta  is  perfectly  hardy,  its  wiry 
stems  forming  neat  and  full  tufts,  varying 
from  6  to  10  in.  high,  according  to  soil 
and  position.  In  September  these  are 
nearly  covered  with  flowers,  arranged  in 
close  trusses  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and 
of  a  fine  cobalt-biue,  changing  to  violet ; 
they  usually  last  till  the  frosts.  A  warm 
sandy  loam  or  other  light  soil  and  a  sunny 
warm  position  should  be  given,  such  as 
above  the  upper  edges  of  vertical  stones 
or  slopes  on  the  rock-garden.  It  may 
also  be  used  for  borders,  banks,  or  edgings 
in  the  flower  garden,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  slightly-raised -beds.  Very  easily 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots  during 
winter  or  early  spring, 

POA.— Perennial  and  annual  Grasses, 
few  worth  cultivating.  P.fertilis  has  dense 
tufts  of  long,  soft,  smooth,  slender  leaves, 
10  to  iS  in.  high,  and  arched  gracefully  od 
every  side.  In  the  flowering  season  they 
bear  airy,  purplishor  violet -tinged  panicles, 
rising  to  twice  the  height  of  the  tufts. 
Isolated  on  lawns  the  plant  is  eRective, 
and  if  in  good  soil  gives  no  trouble.  P. 
a^uatica  is  a  stout  native  Grass,  *  to  6  ft. 
high,  usually  occurring  in  wet  ditches,  by 
rivers,  and  in  marshes.  It  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  handsomest  of  hardy  Grasses 
for  the  margins  of  artificial  water  or 
streams,  associated  with  such  things  as 
the  Typhas,  Acorus,  Bulrush,  and  Water 
Dock.     It  increases  rapidly. 

PODOOABFUB.— Evergreen  trees  of 
the  Yew  tribe,  tender  in  Britain  save 
in  the  mildest  parts.  P.  ehiliita  is  a 
handsome  tree  which  has  reached  a  fair 
siie  in  a  few  sheltered  gardens,  and  P. 
jaPonica  and  P.  macrophylla  from  Japan, 
and  P.  Tolara  from  New  Zealand,  may 
prove  more  or  less  hardy  along  the  South 
Coast  when  older  and  well  established. 
P.  alpina,  from  the  mountains  of  Tas- 
mania, is  probably  the  hardiest  of  the 
group,  but  is  only  a  Yew-like  shrub    of 
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semi-prostrate  habit,  more  interesting 
than  beautiful. 

PODOPHTLLUM  {May  Apple).-- 
Distinct  perennial  herbs,  three  of  which 
are  from  Asia  and  one  from  North 
America.  The  best  known  is  P.  Emodi^ 
from  the  Himalayas,  a  plant  6  to  12 
in.  high,  with  large  leaves  cut  into 
wedge-shaped  lobes,  their  whole  surface 
a  fine  bronzy  red  in  early  spring.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white  or  pale  rose,  and 
followed  in  August  by  fruits  of  a  brilliant 
red  as  large  as  a  hen's  t.'g'g^  and  edible, 
though  of  mawkish  flavour.  The  plant 
succeeds  in  the  moist  peaty  soil  of  wood- 
lands, especially  in  wet  places  and  in 
partial  shade,  and  where  the  leaves  are 
sheltered  from  cold  winds.  Increase  by 
division  of  the  creeping  root -stock,  or 
seed  sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe. 
This  is  a  handsome  plant  for  shady  plots 
of  deep  moist  soil  in  the  wild  garden  or 
the  margins  of  peat  borders,  but  it  dies 
away  quite  early  in  summer,  so  must  be 
grouped  with  other  things  for  autumn 
effect.  P.  peltatiim  is  from  rich  woods  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  with  poisonous 
roots  and  leaves,  though  the  fruits  are 
harmless.  It  is  not  so  handsome  as 
Emodi,  but  will  grow  in  drier  places, 
and  its  glossy  wrinkled  leaves,  borne 
umbrella-like  on  a  long  bare  stem,  are 
distinct  and  interesting.  The  waxy- 
white  cup-like  flowers  come  in  May,  and 
give  place  to  yellowish-green  fruits  like  a 
wild  Apple — whence  the  name  May 
Apple.  P,  pleianihum  is  from  China,  its 
spreading  leaves  rising  to  nearly  2  ft.  in 
height,  with  large  drooping  bunches  of 
purple  flowers  and  heavy  grey-green 
fruits  turning  purple  when  fully  ripe. 

POHUA  PLATBNSIS.— A  pretty 
little  bulbous  plant  from  South  America, 
allied  to  Iris,  and  with  several  other 
names,  but  mostly  known  under  this  one. 
The  flowers  appear  in  summer,  and  are 
shaped  like  those  of  a  Tigridia,  of  a  rich 
blue  colour  blotched  with  white  and 
yellow  towards  the  centre.  The  plant 
needs  the  same  treatment  as  the  Tiger 
flowers,  and  is  so  beautiful  that  when 
better  known  it  will  be  much  grown  in 
light  warm  soils.     Syn.  Cypella  platensis. 

T0ISOIAJXA.-P,  Gt7/iesu\s  a  beau- 
tiful sub-tropical  tree  which  thrives 
against  walls  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
late  Rev.  H.  Ewbank  writes  of  it  in  the 
Garden  as  follows: — "The  foliage  gives  it 
very  much  the  look  of  an  Acacia  at  a  little 
distance,  and  it  is  often  mistaken  for  one 
of  them.  But  no  Acacia  that  I  have  ever 
seen  has  such  splendid  blossoms.  My 
great  surprise  has  been  in  its  well  doing 


to  such  an  extent  in  the  open  ground  that 
I  have  now  no  fear  for  it  at  all,  and  during 
the  worst  frost  we  have  had  here  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  was 
entirely  uninjured.  A  ver>'  great  recom- 
mendation for  it  in  my  eyes  is  the  time  of 
year  when  it  is  accustomed  to  blossom. 
All  spring  things  have  gone  by,  and  the 
wealth  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  has 
become  exhausted  when  this  very  beauti- 
ful object  makes  full  compensation  for 
any  loss  that  has  been  sustained.  More- 
over, it  goes  on  for  such  a  very  long 
time — blossoming,  it  is  true,  in  an  inter- 
mittent sort  of  way — but  still  remaining 
an  attraction  in  the  highest  degree  in  the 
garden  for  week  after  week."  Such  a 
handsome  and  graceful  thing  deserves 
trial  in  warm  southern  gardens,  especi* 
ally  where  the  soil  and  subsoil  is  open 
and  warm,  and  always  against  south 
walls.  Its  one  fault  is  the  rather  rank 
smell  of  the  flowers. 

POLEMONIUM  {Greek  Valerian),— K 
small  family  of  Phloxworts,  mostly  from 
North  America.  A  few  of  them  are  familiar 
in  gardens,  and  among  the  best  are  the 
following : 

P.  couroleum  {Jacol^s  Ladder)  most 
people  are  familiar  with.  Besides  the 
original  blue- flowered  species,  there  is  a 
vanety  with  white  blossoms,  a  second, 
acuiiflorum^  in  which  the  petals  are 
narrow  and  pointed,  and  another  hand- 
some form  with  variegated  foliage, 
which  on  good  garden  soil  is  almost  as 
easily  grown  as  the  common  one.  It 
thrives  best  in  deep,  rich,  but  well-drained 
loam.  As  the  variegated  variety  is  grown 
for  leaf-beauty  alone,  the  flower-stems 
should  be  removed.  Increase  by  division 
in  early  autumn. 

P.  confertum. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all,  with  slender  deeply-cut 
leaves,  and  dense  clusters  of  deep  blue 
flowers  on  stoutish  stems  about  6  in.  high. 
It  requires  a  wann  spot  in  the  rock-garden 
and  a  well-drained,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rather 
stift  than  otherwise.  Though  it  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  in  summer,  excessive 
dampness  about  the  roots  in  winter  is 
hurtful.  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  years  after  it  has  become 
established.  A  garden  form  of  this  plant, 
mellitum^  is  rather  more  vigorous,  and 
.  bears  white  flowers.     Rocky  Mountains. 

P.  hnmile  is  a  truly  alpine  pretty  plant 
with  pale-blue  flowers  on  stems  a  few 
inches  high.  In  a  dry  situation  and  a 
light  sandy  soil  it  is  hardy,  but  on  a  damp 
subsoil  is  sure  to  die  in  winter.  P,  mexi- 
canum  is  similar  but  larger,  and  being 
only  of  biennial  duration  is  scarcely  worth 
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cultivating.  There  is,  however,  a  much 
improved  garden  form,  Richardsoniiy  of 
much  stronger  growth  and  with  far  larger 
flowers,  as  many  as  a  score  of  deep  blue 
bells  with  a  yellow  eye  sometimes  coming 
in  one  cluster.  There  is  also  a  white 
form  of  Richardsoniiy  and  both  kinds  are 
fragrant  and  good  for  cutting.  N. 
America. 

P.  reptans  is  an  American  alpine  plant, 
and,  though  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  P, 
confertum^  is  worth  growing.  Its  stems 
are  creeping,  and  its  slate-blue  flowers 
form  a  loose  drooping  panicle  6  or  8  in. 
high.  Snails  devour  it  ravenously,  espe- 
cially the  scaly  root-stocks  during  winter, 
and  must  be  watched  for.  P,  sibiricum^ 
grandiflorum^  and  foliosissimum  much 
resemble  P,  cceruleum^  but  are  more 
vigorous,  with  larger  flowers.  There  are 
several  other  species  in  cultivation,  but 
not  important. 

POLIANTHES  (Tuberose),— P,  tube- 
rosa  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
strong  imported  bulbs  of  this  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  plant,  if  inserted  in 
warm  soil,  will  flower  well  in  the 
open  air  during  August.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  we  have  seen 
the  Tuberose  flowering  freely  in  the  open 
border,  the  bulbs  in  a  light,  sandy,  well- 
drained  soil,  in  which  they  had  remained 
all  the  winter,  slightly  protected  during 
severe  weather  by  ashes  or  other  dry 
material. 

POLTGALA  {Milkworf),—Tht  hardy 
Milkworts  are  neat  dwarf  plants,  with 
flowers  much  resembling  those  of  the  Pea 
family.     P.     Chamabuxus    (Box-leaved 
Milkwort)  is  a  little  creeping  shrub  from  ^ 
the  Alps    of  Austria    and    Switzerland,* 
where     it     often    remains    quite    tiny. 
In    our    gardens,    however,    on    peaty 
soil    and    flne    sandy  loams,  it  spreads 
out    into    compact    tufts    covered    with 
cream-coloured  and  yellow  flowers.    The 
variety  purpurea  is  much  prettier ;  the 
flowers    are    a    lovely   bright    magenta- 
purple,  with  a  clear  yellow  centre.     It 
succeeds  in  any  sandy,  well-drained  soil, 
best  in  sandy  peat  and  slightly  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun.    Even  when  out  of 
flower  it  is  interesting  owiny  to  its  dwarf 
compact  habit,  bright  shinmg  evergreen 
leaves,  and  olive-purplish  stems.    A  new 
species  belonging  to  this  shrubby  ever- 
green section  is  P,  Vayredae,  a  little  plant 
of  dwarf  habit,  with  rich  rosy  flowers 
continued  during  many  weeks.    P.pau- 
cifolia  is  a  handsome  North  American 
trailer,  3    to   4    in.    high,  with    slender 
prostrate  shoots  and  concealed  flowers. 
From  these  shoots  spring  stems,  bearing 


in  summer  one  to  three  handsome  flowers 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
generally  rosy -purple,  but  sometimes 
white.  It  is  suited  for  the  rock-garden, 
in  moist  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and  for  use 
in  half-shady  places  with  Linnsea  borealis 
Trientalis,  Mitchella.  The  finest  of  the 
American  kinds  is  luiea^  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  but  this  is  still  very 
scarce  with  us.  Some  of  the  British 
Milkworts,  especially  P,  calcarea  and 
vulgaris^  are  interesting  and  easily  grown 
in  sunny  chinks  of  the  rock-garden 
if  in  calcareous  soil.  They  form  neat 
dressy  tufts  of  blue,  purple-pink,  and 
white  flowers,  borne  profusely  in  early 
summer.  Seed  may  be  gathered  from 
wild  plants  and  sown  in  sandy  soil. 
Plants  carefully  taken  up  from  their  native 
positions  have  also  been  established  in 
gardens. 

POLTGONATUM  {Solomotis  Seal),— 
Graceful  tuberous  perennials,  distributed 
chiefly  in  the  north  temperate  regions, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  quite  hardy 
with  us.  There  are  nine  distinct  species 
in  cultivation,  and  perhaps  as  many 
varieties,  and  although  there  is  some 
similarity  amongst  them,  all  are  distinct 
as  garden  plants.  They  thrive  in  almost 
any  position  in  good  sandy  soil  and  with 
an  occasional  dressing  of  leaf  soil.  It 
is  in  shady  nooks  of  the  wild  garden, 
however,  under  deciduous  trees,  that  they 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
are  increased  by  seeds,  which,  sown  as 
soon  as  gathered  in  autumn,  germinate 
in  early  spring  :  the  creeping  root-sftocks 
may  also  be  divided,  and  m  good  soil 
soon  form  nice  tufts.  A  few  kinds  are 
used  for  forcing  for  early  spring  use 
in  the  greenhouse ;  these  are  generally 
imported  instead  of  being  grown  at 
home,  as  they  might  well  be.  It  simply 
requires  singling  out  good  crowns  and 
growing  them  in  rich  loamy  soil,  lifting 
and  potting  when  required. 

P.  biilonuiL — A  pretty  species  from 
the  wooded  hillsides  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  of  slender  graceful  growth,  the 
arching  stems  i  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  the 
small  flower  stems  jointed  near  the  base  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  greenish  white,  two 
or  three  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Syn.  P.pubescens, 

P.  JaponicusL  —  A  distinct  species, 
native  of  Japan,  hardy  in  this  country, 
flowering  m  early  April,  growing  about 
2  ft.  in  height,  the  leaves  of  a  very  firm 
leathery  texture,  the  flowers  white,  tinged 
purplish. 

P.  lattfblium,  the  old  broad- 
leaved     Solomon's    Seal,   seems    to   be 
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about  intermediate  between  P.  multi- 
ftorum  and  P.  officinale.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Syke's  Wood,  near  Ingleton, 
Yofishire.  A  fine  robust  spiecies,  the 
stems  being  from  ■i\  f).  to  4  ft.  high,  arch- 
ing, the  leaves  bright  green ;  flowers 
large,  two  to  five  in  a  bunch  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  greenish- white,  in  July. 
P.  lati/olium  var.  comtnuiatum  differs 
from  the  above  in  being  glabrous  through- 
out, with  A.  (tower-stem  z  ft.  to  7  ft.  in 
height  ;  large  white  flowers,  three  to  ten 
in  a  bunch.     N.  America. 

F.  mnltaflomiiL— This  is  the  common 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  is  the  most  grown  of 
all  the  species.  It  grows  from  2  ft  to  3  ft. 
high,  glaucous  green ;  the  flowers  are  large, 


spots  on  the  rock-garden,  the  habit  grace- 
ful, 2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  leaves  glossy 
green  ;  the  flowers,  white,  marked  with 
reddish  lines  and  dots,  are  borne  in 
bunches  of  from  six  to  ten  in  the  axils  on 
both  sides  in  late  summer.  The  fruit  is 
red  when  ripe. 

F.  pnnctfttam.  —  .Ajiother  beautiful 
species  from  the  temperate  Himalayas, 
where  it  is  found  at  altitudes  of  7,000  ft. 
to  11,000  ft.,  and  hardy  in  our  gardens  ; 
about  2  ft  in  height,  the  stem  angular, 
with  hard  leathery  leaves,  flowers  white, 
with  lilac  dots,  two  to  three  in  a  bunch,  in 
late  summer. 

F.  noenm.— A  handsome  little  plant, 
alhed  to  P.  ■verlicillatum.  It  was  first 
sent    to    the    Royal  Gardens,   Kew,  by 
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nearly  white,  one  to  five  in  a  bunch  in  the 
axils  of  all  the  leaves.  It  is  a  very  robust 
and  free-growing  species,  its  arching 
stems  and  drooping  flowers  being  very 
attractive.  There  are  several  garden 
varieties,  notably  a  double-flowered  one, 
and  one  in  which  the  leaves  are  distinctly 
variegated.  P.  Broteri  is  a  variety  with 
much  lai^er  flowers ;  P.  bracteatum,  a 
form  in  which  the  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  flowers  are  well  developed,  flower- 
ing throughout  the  summer. 

P.  oppocitifoliniiL — A  charming  kind 
conlined  to  temperate  regions  of  the 
Himalayas  and  hardy,  although  usually 
given  as  a  greenhouse  species.  It  will 
doubtless  do  best  in  a  sheltered  spot,  but 
even  in  the  open  it  has  giv^n  me  no 
trouble,  and  it  is  a  good  plant  for  shady 
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Bunge,  and  is  doubtless  the  plant  de- 
scribed in  Flora  Rossica.  it  appears 
to  vary  considerably  in  the  lengtn  and 
breadth  of  its  leaves,  in  their  being  more 
or  less  whorled,  and  also  in  the  size  of 
its  flowers.  It  grows  2  ft  to  3  ft.  in  height, 
the  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  more  ;  the 
flowers,  in  pairs  in  (he  axils  of  the  leaves, 
are  clear  rose-coloured  and  very  pretty 
amongst   the   narrow  green   foliage.     N, 

F.  Tortidllktom. — An  elegant  species 
distributed  over  the  temperate  Himalayas, 
and  pretty  general  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  was  found  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  in  1792,  and  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  by  John  Tradescant, 
jun.,  as  early  as  1656;  3  fL  to  3  ft  high 
under  cultivation,  the  leaves  four  to  ei^t   - 
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in  a  whorl ;  the  flowers,  two  to  three  in  a' 
bunch  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are 
greenish-white,  smaller  than  those  of  P. 
tHultiflorum.  The  fruits  are  red  when 
ripe,  and  remain  hanging  afier  the  leaves 
have  fallen. 

FOLTGON  UM  {Knotweed).  ~-  A 
vast  family,  comprising  150  species  of 
world-wide  distribution,  the  majority 
insignificant  weeds,  but  with  several 
noble  plants  well  worth  considering  for 
their  beauty  of  form.  They  thrive  in 
any  soil  ;  those  of  a  bushy  habit 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  space. 
Confinement  mars  their  beauty,  which 
lies  in  the  many  flower- spikes  rising 
above  a  gracefully  developed  mass  of 
foliage   reaching  to    the    ground.    The 
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dwarf  perennials,  most  of  which  arc  ever- 
green, need  no  support  and  little  atten-  I 
tion  beyond  an  occasional  trimming,  but 
the  annuals,  unless  grown  as  single  speci- 
mens and  in  sheltered  situations,  require  \ 
support.    Among    the  most  remarkable 
are  the  climbing  kinds,  which  run  about 
very  freely  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
pleasure  garden,  need  very  little  care,  and  1 
are  pretty  when  covered  with    flowers  I 
during  autumn.  j 

P.   kSsa  U  a  pretty  alpine   plant  of  the   I 


Himalayas,  where  it  grows  on  the  wet  river 
banks  and  meadows,  and  hangs  in  rosy  clumps 
from  moist  ptedpicea.  In  cultivation  it  is  6 
to  8  in.  high,  with  rosy-red  flowers  in  dense 
spikes  borne  freely  in  September  and  October. 
A  Briirumis  is  similar  and  as  desirable  ;  the 
flowers,  of  a  pale  rose  or  flesh  colour,  borne  in 
dense  erect  spikes  nearly  18  in.  high,  and  con- 
j    tinuing  more  or  less  through  Ihc  summer. 

P.  baldiahaaitioaiiL.^A  plant  of  value  for 
draping  low  trees  and  bushes.  lU  sprays  of 
rose-flushed  flowers  come  in  quantity  with 
I  prelly  effect  during  summer  and  autumn.  Too 
often  it  is  set  10  climb  an  upright  pillar,  but  is 
prettier  left  to  grow  freely  among  shrubs  or 
alor^  a  stretch  of  sanny  fencing,  finding  iit  own 
way  gracefully.  Its  rosy  fruils  as  well  a;  its 
flowers  make  it  a  bright  object  for  weeks  to- 
gether. It  is  hardjF  with  a  covering  for  the 
roots,  growing  again  if  cut  down  by  frost 
The  best  way  to  increase  il  is  to  graft  it  upon 
cuttings  of  its  own  roots,  other  means  seldom 
proving  successful.  Central  Asia. 
I  P,  oapitata,— A  pretty  little  plant  from 
'  Nepaul,  with  reddish  rraihng  stems  rooting  at 
;  every  joint,  small  hairy  evergreen  leaves 
bearing  a  dark  V-shaped  blotch  in  the  centre, 
and  small  rounded  heads  of  flower,  pale  rose 
in  colour,  rising  just  above  the  carpet  of 
foliage.  The  plant  is  lender,  disappearing 
with  the  tirst  frosts,  but  it  often  sows  itself  and 
reappears  in  spring  ;  or  roots  may  be  wintered 
in  the  greenhouse,  making  a  prelly  carpet 
under  a  sunny  stage,  or  drooping  from  hanging 
baskets.      Seed  or  cuttings. 

P.    ehlUBnie.  — A   new  plant   from  China, 

of  bushy    compact  habit,   with   many   while 

flowers  m  late  autumn.     Il  thrives  near  water, 

and  will  hold  up  the  banks  of  streams  with  its 

strong  matted  roots. .  The  flower  sprays  are 

thrown  well  into  view,  are  good  for  culling, 

and  stand  the  autumn  rains  belter  than  most 

flowers.     Syn.  /*.  cyiiiaium. 

I       F.  oiliiioda. — A  climbing  kind  from  North 

America,    of    great    vigour,    a    single     plant 

I   covering  many  square  yards  in  a  season,  with 

'.   myriads  of  small  white  flowers  of  charming 

effect  in  autumn.    For  covering  trees,  thrusting 

through  bushes,  or  lo  adorn  a  hedge- 

ii  is  one  of  the  best,  not  being  averse 

P.  DDinpaettun  is  a  miniature  of  P.<uspi- 
datum,  forming  a  compact  tuft  I  lo  2  fl.  high, 
bearing  white  flowers  in  profusion.     It  flowers 


vay  lhrou( 


Hupidatnm  (/lA" 

ywhi 
in  profu^on.      ll  should  be  grot 
turf  or  in  ihe  wild  garden.   It  is 
Ihan  to  get  rid  of  in  the  garden. 

P.  flliforuiB.— The  variegated  form  of  this 
the    plant    seen    in    gardens,   and   even  ih 
is  scarce,  though   its  dwarf 
lai^   finely  blotched  leaves  hanging  prettily, 
and  the   abundant  wbil 


ilh 


P.    Unigemu.^'A   disiinci   species    lately 
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come  from  ttopcal  Ana,  but  hudy  enough  foe 
the  pummel  garden,  where  ils  tall,  much- 
branched  sleim  carry  silvery  down-coveted 
leaves,  very  variable  as  [o  sue.  but  of  fine 
coloui  effect  and  with  a  pretty  droop.  The 
flowers  are  bright  red  or  white,  and  are  only 
seen  with  us  in  a  warm  autumn.  As  the  plant 
is  tender,  the  roots  should  be  wintered  under 
^laSK,  and  young  plants,  raised  from  cuttings 
in  early  spring,  planted  out  in  May  or  Jun& 
**     ■Bltilornm. — A   tuberous- rooted   kind 


P.  TMsi>ili>linB  is  vary  distinct  in  ispei 
quite  hardy,  and  thrives  in  almost  any  mo 
soil,   but   IS   best  seen  where  its  shoots  c 


P.  erlMlUlto  KPtrsuaTy). — An  old  annual 
kir>d,  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  sometimes 
self-sown  in  old  gardens.  It  is  mainly  usehil 
(br  bold  temporary  planting,  reaching  a  hoght 
of  several  feet  within  a  few  weeks,  and  its 
white  or  rosy-purple  flowers  are  of  some  effect 
in  autumn.  A  more  useful  garden  form  is 
fumilum,  which  rarely  rises  ahove  z  ft.,  and 
bears  smilar  rosy-purple  or  white  flowers. 
By  growing    P.  oritntab  in  poor,  dry  soil,  its 

i;rowth  is  restrained  and  the  flowers  come 
reely  and  earlier  in  the  season. 

P.  poljataehTnin. — A  Rimalayan  plant 
much  confused  with  P.  mellt,  to  which  it  is 
superior.  It  nevei  grows  high,  and  from  lale 
in  September  carries  a  mass  of  spreading  plume- 
like sprays  of  white  flowers,  with  a  scent  of 
honey,  and  lasting  for  several  weeks.  It  needs 
quite  a  sharp  November  frost  to  check  it,  and 
its  stout  leaJy  stems  with  their  olive-green 
leaves  Ihreaded  with  red  veins  are  neat  all  the 


m  v>cdnii<^aA. 


ts  do  n< 


P.  imhtHinrnw  -  ft  huge  perennial  with 
br^ht  green  leaves  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
length,  the  flowers  greenish- white,  in  slender 

drooping  racemes.  It  thrives  in  a  moist  soil 
near  water,  where  it  is  effective,  and  it  makes 
a  line  feature  on  the  turf  or  in  a  spot  where 
it  can  run  about  freely.      Sachalien. 

P.  iphaantitaiihTiim.^One  of  the  dwarfest 
and  prettiest  of  the  group,  but  not  always  easy 
to  ^row.  From  a  tuberous  root  rise  short 
semi- prostrate  stems  with  narrow  leaves  and 
drooping  spikes  of  blood -red  flowers,  continued 
through  a  long  season  on  a  healthy  plant.  It 
increases  very  slowly  tvea  when  doii^  well, 
and  thrives  best  in  an  open  place  in  the  rock- 
garden,  where  it  can  enjoy  mmsture  in  summer 
and  yet  be  dry  in  winter,  the  roots  being  apt 
to  decay  if  loo  wet.  The  difficulty  is  to  meet 
these  conditions,  and  (his  is  sometimes  done  by 
a  glass  covering  from  the  time  the  plant  goes 
to  rest  in  the  autumn.  Increase  niay  be  by 
division  of  the  rootstock,  but  it  is  risky  lo 
disturb    a    strong    plant,      ^eed    is    produced 


dropping  ol 


lifunnc 


iced  while 


still  green,  and  eagerly  devoured  by  binls ; 
this  should  be  mrefully  gathered,  and  sown  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  young  plants  need  careful 
handling,  and  flower  in  their  second  season 
when  all  goes  well.      Himalayas. 


leaves  and  rosy  fl< 
POLYPODIUM      {Pelypod;y).  —  This 


Himalayas 


large  family  of  Ferns  contaLns  several 
good  hardy  kinds,  the  principal  being  the 
common  P.  vulgare,  which  has  about  a 
score  of  cultivated  varieties  differing  more 
or  less  widely  from  each  other.  The  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  as  well  as  the  freest 
in  growth  are  can^ricum,  elegantissimum^ 
omnilacerum,  a.T\A  pulcherrimum.  Though 
preferring  shade,  they  only  need  a  good 
supply  of  water  at  the  root  during  summer, 
and  will  thrive  even  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun.  Plant  them  in  fibrj-  loam 
and  tough  and  fibry  peat,  with  a  libera) 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed 
woody  matter,  to  which  add  a  thin  lop- 
dressmg  of  similar  material  everj'  autumn. 
The  evergreen  Polypodiums  associate  well 
with  flowering  plants  that  do  not  require 
frequent  removing,  and  they  may  be 
made  to  cover  bare  spaces  beneath  trees, 
or  to  overrun  stumps.  A  beautiful  effect, 
too,  is  got  by  their  use  as  a  carpet  or 
setting  to  some  of  the  plants  in  the  rock- 
garden.  Besides  P.  vulgare  and  its 
varieties,  there  are  several  deciduous 
kinds,  such  as  P.  dryopieris  (Oak  Fern) 
and  P.  pkeeopUris  (Beech  Fern),  well 
known  to  all  Fern  lovers.    They  thrive 
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best  in  p«at,  loam,  and  sharp  sand,  with 
some  broken  lumps  of  sandstone,  and 
prefer  a  dry  situation  in  the  rock-garden, 
or  any  situation  which  is  not  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  A  slightly  shaded  spot  should 
be  selected,  where  they  might  be  planted 
among  flowering  plants  suitable  for  the 
same  treatment  and  affording  the  needed 
shelter.  P.  RoberHanunt  (Limestone  Poly- 
pody) is  a  beautifiil  deciduous  species, 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage  ;  it  should 


Oik  Fern  (Polypodium  dryopMiii). 

have  a  dry  sheltered  position,  does  not 
mind  sunshine,  and  prefers  a  mixture  of 
sandy  and  fibry  loam,  with  a  plentiful 
addition  of  pounded  limestone.  P.  alpfstre 
resembles  the  Lady  Fern,  with  fronds  dark 
green,  and  sometimes  exceeding  3  ft.  in 
length.  It  may  wilb  advantage  be  grouped 
with  Lady  t'ems,  as  it  flourishes  under 
similar  treatment,  P.  hexagonoHtrum 
a  native  of  N.  America,  is  hardy  m  shel- 
tered piositions,  and  has  elegant  tapering 
dark  green  fronds  about  I  fi.  in' height. 

Po^rBtichom.      See  ASPIDIUM, 

PONTEDEBU,  (Pickerel  Weed).-  P. 
corriata  is  one  of  the  handsomest  water- 
plants,  combining  grace  of  habit  and  leaf 
with  beauty  of  flower.  It  forms  thick  tufts 
of  almost  arrow-shaped,  long- stalked 
leaves,  from  I J  to  over  2  ti.  high,  crowned 
with  spikes  of  blue  flowers.  P.  anguiti- 
folia  has  narrower  leaves.  Both  should 
be  planted  in  shallow  pools  of  water. 


Division  of  tufts  at  any  season.  North 
America. 

POPULUS  (Pi^^/a^).— Usually  forest 
trees  of  northern  and  temperate  countries, 
often  of  rapid  growlh,  mostly  hardy  in 
our  country,  some  giving  very  fine  effects 
in  the  landscape,  and  others  of  value  in 
woodlands.  Generally  they  are  much 
neglected  in  country  places,  and  in  future 
they  will  be  worth  more  attention,  not 
only  because  their  rapid  growth  often 
helps  to  shut  out  objectionable  things, 
but  some  for  their  timber.  Among  the 
best  are  the  white,  or  the  Abele  Poplar 
(/".  alba),  and  its  variety  Bolleana  nivca, 
which  is  whiter  in  the  foliage  than  the 
wild  tret ;  the  great  P.  monilifera  of 
North  America,  grown  under  various 
names  in  our  gardens,  and  the  most  rapid 
grower  of  Poplars  ;  the  Balsam  Poplar 
{P.  bahamifera) ;  Fremont's  Poplar  (P. 
Freinonti)  ;  P.  grandideniaia  ;  P.  ketero- 
fhylla  of  North  America,  of  which  there 
IS  a  pendulous  variety ;  P.  laurifolia  of 
Sibena  ;  the  Black  Poplar  (/•.  nigra),  a 
native  tree  which  has  one  or  two 
varieties,  one  the  Lombardy  Poplar ; 
P.  Sieboldi  of  Japan  ;  P.  Sitnoni  of 
China  ;  P.  suaveoUm  of  North-West 
India  ;  P.  iretnulotdes  of  North  America, 
and  P.  irickocarpa.  Poplars  being  com- 
mon in  French  and  Continental  gardens 
generally,  iheir  culture  has  led  to  what 
are  called  improved  races  and  hybrids, 
among  which  the  variety  Eugenie  is  a 
favourite  in  the  east  of  France.  Few 
Poplars  are  ever  planted  in  a  fine  way  in 
our  country,  and  some  of  them  are  not 
well  known  yet  ;  but  such  as  are  known 
are  very  fine  in  habit,  especially  the  Abele 
and  its  allies,  and  there  is  no  more  beau- 
tiful tree  than  our  native  Aspen  {P. 
tremula),  with  its  cloud  of  delicate  mo\- 
ing  leaves. 

Four  kinds  of  Poplar  are  considered 
natives  of  our  country — the  White  Poplar, 
sometimes  growing  100  ft.,  the  Grey 
Poplar  (P.  caneicens).  the  Aspen,  and 
lastly,  the  Black  Poplar,  though  this  is 
not  certainly  a  native.  In  nature  these 
trees  usually  inhabit  moist  ground  near 
streams  or  lakes,  or  moist  woods,  and  in 
cultivation  they  often  do  best  and  look 
best  in  such  places,  as  in  the  Poplar-lined 
valleys  of  France.  In  our  moist  climate, 
however,  such  soil  or  place  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  their  growth,  as  we  see  noble 
trees  of  the  greater  Poplars  in  good  soil 
away  from  lake  or  river  ;  but  where  there 
is  water  it  is  often  well  to  group  them 
near  it,  as,  like  the  Willows,  they  are 
rarely  so  good  in  efTect  as  when  grouped 
near  water.    The   Lombardy  Poplar  is- 
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often  used  in  that  way,  and  shows  its 
fine  form  in  such  situations  ;  the  Grey 
and  White  Poplars  have  claims  in  the 
same  way,  as  they,  when  old,  often  show 
very  fine  form. 

Our '  gardens    are    so    crowded    with 
«xoiic  things— many  of  them  quite  unfit 


for  our  climate — that  it  is  surprising  how 
little  our  native  Poplars  come  into  the 
scheme  of  the  planter,  and  hardly  ever 
into  that  of  the  ordinary  nursery  planters 
^^ith  their  conventional  trees  and  pseudo- 
botanical  absurdities  in  the  way  of  mons- 
trous forms  and  variegations.  The  true 
Aspen  is  one  of  our  native  trees  that  is 
neglected,  and  rarely  ever  seen  grouped 
in  the  pleasure  garden  in  an  effective 
way,  though  we  may  see  it  here  and 
there  wild,  in  woodland  places,  often 
grouping  itself  very  prettily.  1  know 
nothing  more  attractive  than  a  group  of 
the  Aspen  by  the  waterside  or  in  almost 
any  f>osition.  In  Ireland,  and  on  warm 
limestone  soils  elsewhere,  the  leaves 
become  a  lovely  colour  in  autumn,  but 
not  on  stiff  soils. 

POETUIiAOA(/'«rj/rtn^  J. -This  bright 
little  annual /'.^anrfyfora  has  been  intro- 
duced many  years  from  its  native  home  in 
Chili,  and  few  Chilian  plants  have  spread 
so  widely  all  over  the  world.  It  seems  as 
happy  under  a  tropical  sun  as  in  an  Eng- 
lish garden,  where  no  other  annual  excels 
it  in  brilliancy,  delicacy,  and  diversity  of 
colour.  It  malces  itself  at  home  as  well 
on  a  dry,  poor  bank  as  in  a  rich  border 
among  taller  things.  One  can  see  by  its 
growth  that  it  is  a  child  of  the  sun,  and 
that  is  why  one  finds  it  so  fine  in 
gardens  in  the  parched  plains  of  India 
and  Egypt,  as  well  as  throughout  North 
America.  The  colours  vary  from  crimson 
and  white  through  every  shade  to  pure 
yellow.  There  are  single  and  double- 
flowered  kinds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  are  the  more  beautiful  Thedouble 
flowers  last  longer,  and  greater  care  seems 


to  have  been  made  in  selecting  the  finest 
of  the  doubles  by  crossing  the  various 
sorts.  Forty  years  ago  M.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  raised  many  beautiful  double  sorts, 
to  which  he  gave  names,  but  it  was  soon 
found  useless  to  keep  named  sorts,  so  one 
buys  seed  now  in  mixed  colours,  as  with 
Cinerarias.  Seedsof  the  Portulaca  should 
be  sown  thinly  during  the  month  of  April 
in  pans  in  a  frame,  and  the  seedlings  be 
planted  out  early  in  June.  They  can  be 
also  sown  in  the  open  ground  about  the 
end  of  May,  for  succession  after  the  ft^me- 
raised  seedlings.  The  best  plants  are  got 
when  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  nandle,  are  pricked  out 
into  small  pots  of  rich  soil  and  kept  in  an 
airy  frame.  The  seed  is  best  sown  in 
light  and  rather  rich  soil,  and  only  just 
covered.  In  planting  out,  choose  the 
sunniest  and  warmest  spots  in  the  garden, 
and  plant  in  bold  masses  to  get  a  rich 
effecL  It  has  proved  in  India  one  of  the 
most  useful  flowering  plants  for  bedding 


Flowcn  or  Fonnlnoi  inuidiBon. 

during  the  cool  months.  The  named 
varieties  of/",  grandijlora  are  TkcUusoni. 
lu/eii,spifndeas,  and  RegtH,  while  another 
kind  is  P.  Cilliesi  from  Mendoia. 

POTEHTILLA  {Cinguefoir).—h  large 
family,  many  hardy  herbs  and  alpine 
flowers  among  them.  The  most  important 
are  the  fine  hybrid  varieties  got  by 
crossing  showy  Himalayan  species  such 
as  P.  insignis  and  P.  atro-sanguinea, 
a  form  of  /'.  argyrophylla.  These  two 
species  are  well  worth  growing.  The 
former  has  clear  yellow  and  the  latter 
deep  velvety  crimson  flowers.  Other 
useful  tall-growing  kinds  are  glandu- 
losa  from  California,  a  good  plant 
for  very  dry  places,  where  the  large 
golden  flowers  come  freely  for  several 
weeks  during  the  hottest  weather.  It  is 
fully  hardy,  and  with  leaves  deeply  cut. 
Other  plants  for  just  such  a  position  are 
P.  Aifipiana,  with  large  leaves  of  a  decided 
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grey,  and  P.  crinata,  with  silvery- white 
leaves,  the  flowers  bright  yellow  in  both 
kinds.  One  of  the  best,  however,  is  P. 
nepalensis  {ox  for7nosa)y  irom  the  Hima- 
layas, with  stems  of  18  in.,  and  flne 
bright  red  flowers  shading  to  crimson. 
As  a  companion  to  this,  though  some- 
what taller,  is  P,  Hopwoodiana^  of  hybrid 
origin,  with  large  flowers  in  blending 
shades  of  rose,  buff",  and  yellow.  These 
single  kinds  are  easily  grown,  and  never 
fail  to  flower  well  The  hybrid  double 
kinds  of  garden  origin  are  most  showy, 
lasting  longer  in  perfection  both  on  the 
plants  and  when  cut  than  the  single  sorts. 
There  are  many  distinct  named  kinds  to 
be  had  from  hardy  plant  nurseries,  and 
these  varieties  represent  every  shade  of 
size  and  colour.  The  culture  of  Potentillas, 
like  that  of  most  hardy  flowers,  is  simple. 
They  luxuriate  in  a  light  deep  soil  and 
exposed  positions. 

The  following  is  a  good  selection  of 
double  sorts :  M.  Rouillard,  reddish- 
crimson  ;  Belzebuth,  dark  crimson  ;  Chro- 
matella,  yellow ;  Dr.  Andry,  scarlet, 
margined  with  yellow  ;  Escarboucle,  crim- 
Bdlisaire,    reddish-orange ;    Vase 


son 


d'Or,  yellow ;  Le  Dante,  orange  shaded 
with  scarlet ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  crimson  ; 
Phoebus,  rich  yellow  ;  Le  V^suve,  crimson 
with  yellow  margin ;  Versicolor,  yellow 
sufliised  with  brownish-crimson  ;  Vulcan, 
scarlet  shaded  with  yellow  ;  Variabilis 
fl.-pl.,  yellow  with  scarlet  margin ;  Eldo- 
rado, scarlet-crimson  with  yellow  margin  ; 
Perfecta  plena,  bright  scarlet  -  crimson 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow  ;  Imbricata 
plena,  orange-scarlet ;  Etna,  reddish-crim- 
son ;  Panorama,  yellow  heavily  stained 
with  scarlet ;  Nigra  plena,  dark  crimson  ; 
Meteor,  yellow  sufliised  and  blotched  with 
scarlet ;  Meirsschaerti  fl.-pl.,  yellow  veined 
and  striped  with  crimson  ;  William  Rol- 
lisson,  deep  orange-scarlet  with  yellow 
centre ;  Fenelon,  orange  and  scarlet ; 
Purpurea  lutea  plena,  scarlet  •  crimson 
slightly  tipped  with  yellow. 

Among  the  dwarf  alpine  species  there 
are  some  very  beautiful  plants  for  the 
rock-garden.  Of  these  the  following  are 
the  best : — 

P.  allia  ( White  CinquefoH),—'Y)\^  leaves 
of  this  pretty  plant  from  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  are  quite  silvery  and  have  a 
dense  silky  down  on  the  lower  sides. 
It  is  very  dwarf,  and  not  rampant ;  its 
white  Strawberry-like  flowers  nearly  i  in. 
across,  with  a  dark  orange  ring  at  the  base. 
Easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  and  on  bor- 
ders or  for  the  rock-garden.  It  blooms  in 
early  summer,  and  is  mc'reased  by  division. 

P.    alchemilloides.— A  very  distinct 


kind,  ^uite  easily  grown  in  any  position, 
and  with  a  long  season  of  beauty.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  nearly  an  inch 
across.  This  plant  comes  from  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  easily  increased  by  seed 
or  division. 

P.  alpestris  {Alpine  Cinque f oil),-- K 
plant  closely  allied  to  the  spring  Potentilla 
(/*.  vema)  forming  tufts  nearly  i  ft.  high,, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers  about  i  in. 
across.  While  enjoying  a  moist  deep  soil,, 
it  cares  little  how  cold  the  position  is. 
Though  not  common,  it  is  found  on  rocks 
and  dry  banks  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  A  more  vigorous  form  of  this 
plant,  from  the  central  and  southern 
Pyrenees,  is  pyrenaica^  with  larger  flowers 
of  a  deeper  yellow. 

P.  ambigUA,  from  the  Himalayas,  is  a 
dwarf  compact  creeper,  with  in  summer 
large  clear  yellow  blossoms  on  a  dense 
carpet  of  foliage  ;  is  perfectly  hardy,  re- 
quiring only  a  ^ood  deep  well-drained  soil 
in  an  open  position  in  the  rock-garden. 

P.  calabra  {Calabrian  Cinque/oil). — A 
very  silvery  form  of  our  native  Silvery 
Cinquefoil  (/*.  argentea\  coming  from 
Italy  and  Southern  Europe.  It  has  pro- 
strate shoots,  and  bears  in  May  and  June 
lemon-yellow  flowers  nearly  i  in.  across. 
It  flourishes  freely  in  sandy  soil,  in  the 
rock-garden. 

P.  firaticosa  {Shrubby  Cinquefoil), — A 
pretty  neat  bush,  2  to  4  ft.  high,  bearing 
in  summer  clusters  of  showy  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  suited  for  the  rock- 
garden  or  the  dry  bank.  Its  variety 
humilis  is  a  tiny  miniature,  of  charming 
eflect  in  the  rock-garden,  and  the  form 
davurica  (perhaps  a  hybrid)  is  quite 
prostrate. 

P.  nitida  {Shining  Cinquefoil),  —  A 
beautiful  little  plant  from  the  Alps,  a 
couple  of  inches  high,  its  silky  silvery 
leaves  seldom  with  more  than  three  leaf- 
lets each.  The  flowers  are  pretty  and 
delicate  rose.  It  is  well  worth  a  good 
place  in  the  rock-garden,  and  needs  a 
little  more  care  than  other  kinds.  It  likes 
plenty  of  moisture  in  summer  and  soil 
with  a  little  peat  in  it,  and  to  keep  in 
health  needs  frequent  top-dressings  of 
good  soil.  Several  beautiful  forms  are 
now  grown,  alba  with  white  flowers,  rosea 
and  rubra  in  deeper  shades  of  rose,  atro' 
rubens  in  rosy  purple,  and  grandiflora 
with  large  soft-rose  flowers. 

P.  TnurberL—A  taller  plant  from 
N.  America,  coming  near  nepalensis^  but 
of  much  dwarfer  habit.  Its  rich  brownish- 
red  flowers  of  an  uncommon  shade,  fi'bm 
June  to  August,  are  attractive  in  the 
border. 
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F.  tODftteL— A  charming  plant  for 
the  rock-garden,  and  unlike  any  other 
kind  in  its  orange  and  terra- cotta 
coloured  flowers.  Il  is  of  hybrid  origin, 
and   only  rises    3    or   4    in.  above  the 

P.  trldentata.— A  spreading  carpet- 
like plant  from  North  America,  rarely 
rising  above  4  in.,  its  dark  evergreen 
foliage  prettily  spangled  with  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  does  best 
in  a  moist,  fairly  rich  place,  and  will 
bear  partial  shade.     Easily  increased  by 

PRATIA.— /*.  angulala  is  a  prettyplant 
for  the  rock-garden,  creeping  over  the  soil 
like  the  Fruiting  Duckweed  ;  the  flowers 
white,  and  like  a  dwarf  Lobelia,  numerous 


Pntia  uigulau. 

in  autumn,  giving  place  to  violet-coloured 
berries  about  the  siie  of  Peas.  It  is  fairly 
hardy,  and  grows  best  in  moist  districts 
with  a  mild  winter,  such  as  Cornwall, 
where  charming  carpets  of  this  little 
plant  are  not  uncommon  in  shady  places. 
New  Zealand.  Syn.  Lobelia  litloralis.  A 
second  kind,  P.  begonifolia,  is  from  the 
Himalayas,  and  is  laiver  in  all  its  parts, 
with  downy  leaves  and  purple  berries. 

PBIHTnJL  (Pn-WTOM).— There  is  so 
much  charm  and  beauty  among  Primroses 
that  no  garden  is  complete  without  them, 
and  (here  is  scarcely  a  species  not  worth 
cultivating.  They  have  a  great  diversity 
of  habit  and  growth.  Some  are  at  home 
on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  ruck-garden. 
Others  in  shade,  many  make  excellent 
border  flowersj  and  a  few  exotic  species 
are  at  home  m  the  woodland  with  our 
common  Primrose.  The  family  contains 
nearly  a  hundred  different  sorts,  and  we 
have  therefore  confined  ourselves  to  the 
most  distinct  and  desirable  kinds.  There 
is  so  much  confusion  among  certain 
sections,  particularly  in  the  alpine  and 
the  Himalayan  species,  that  we  have  not 
attempted  to  deal  with  these  exhaustively  ; 
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while  others,  such  as  P.  nivalis,  are  too 
little  known  in  gardens  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  speak  of  them. 

F.  'anuBIia  (Caucasian  Primrose)  is 
our  common  primrose,  but  is 
The  corolla  is  purplish  lilac 
when  recently  expanded,  but 
turns  bluer  after  a  few  days,  and  the  blooms 
come  out  before  the  snow  has  left  the 
ground.  It  is  so  much  earlier  than  the 
common  Primrose,  that  while  that  species 
is  in  flower,  atnana  has  finished  bloom- 
ing, and  has  sent  up  a  strong  tuft  of  leaves 
very  much  like  that  sent  up  by  the  common 
Primrose  afler  its  own  flowers  are  faded. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  the  spring 
garden  and  the  rock-garden.  Division  of 
the  root.     Caucasus. 

F.  aurlcolft  {.Common  Auricula).~la 
a  wild  state  this  is  one  of  the  many 
charming  Primulas  that  rival  Gentians, 
Pinks,  and  Forget-me-nots  in  making  the 
alpine  fields  so  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Possessing  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
sptorting  into  many  varieties  when  ra.ised 
from  seed,  it  attracted  early  attention 
from  lovers  of  flowers  ;  its  more  striking 
forms  were  fixed  and  classified,  and  it 
became  a  "florists'  flower."  Its  cultivated 
varieties  may  be  roughly  thrown  into  two 
classes  ;  first,  seif-colourcd  varieties,  or 
those  which  have  the  outer  and  larger 
portion  of  the  flower  of  one  colour  or 
shaded,  the  centre  or  eye  white  or  yellow, 
and  the  flowers  and  other  parts  usually 
smooth,  and  not  powdery  ;  second,  those 
with  flowers  and  stems  thickly  covered 
with  a  white  powdery  matter  or  "paste." 
The  handsomest  of  the  former  kinds  are 
known  by  thenameof  "alpines,"  to  distin- 
guish them  frvm  the  florists'  varieties,  and 
are  the  hardiest  of  alL  The  florists'  fav- 
ourites are  distinguished  by  the  dense 
mealy  matter  with  which  the  flowers  are 
covered.  They  are  divided  by  florists 
into  four  sections— green -edged,  grey- 
edged,  white-edged,  and  selfs.  In  the 
"green-edged"  class  the  throat  of  the 
flower  is  usually  yellow  or  yellowish  ; 
this  is  surrounded  by  a  ring,  varying 
in  width,  of  white  powdery  matter, 
and  this  again  by  another  ring  of 
some  dark  colour,  and  beyond  this  a 
green  edge,  which  is  sometimes  \  in.  in 
width.  The  outer  portion  of  the  flower 
is  really  a  monstrous  development  of  the 
petal  into  a  leaf-like  substance,  identical 
m  texture  with  the  leaves.  The  "grey- 
edged"  varieties  have  the  margin  of  a 
green  leafy  texture,  but  this  is  so  thickly 
covered  with  powder  that  the  colour  can- 
not be  distinctly  seen.  The  same  occurs 
in  the  "  white-edged  "  kinds,  the  difference 
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being  in  the  thickness  and  hue  of  the 
powdery  matter..  In  fact,  the  terms 
"  ereen-edged,"  "grey-edged,"  and  "  white- 
edged  "  are  simply  used  to  indicate  slight 
differences  between  flowers  having  an 
abnormal  development  of  the  petals  into 
leafy  substance.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
between  the  white  and  the  grey  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  imaginary,  for  both 
classes  occasionally  produce  green-edged 
flowers.  The  "  selfs  "  are  really  distinct, 
since  the  outer  portion  of  the  corolla  is  of 
the  ordinary  texture,  though  a  ring  of 
powdery  matter  surrounds  the  eye. 

The  classification  of  such  slight  differ- 
ences merely  tends  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  general  growth  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  flower  in  gardens.  Let  the 
florists  maintain  these  flne  distinctions ; 
those  who  merely  want  to  embellish  their 
gardens  with  the  prettier  varieties  need 
not  trouble  themselves  with  named  sorts 
at  all.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  florists'  kinds  are  the  most  delicate 
and  diflicult  to  cultivate.  The  curious 
developments  of  powdery  matter,  green 
margins,  &c.,  tend  to  enfeeble  the  plant. 
They  are,  in  fact,  variations  that  in  Nature 
would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  surviv- 
ing in  the  struggle  for  life.  The  general 
grower  will  do  well  to  select  the  free 
sorts^alpines,  and  ^ood  varieties  of  the 
common  border  kinds.  The  special 
merit  of  these  is  that  they  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  air  on  the  rock-garden  and 
in  borders,  while  the  florists'  kinds  must 
be  grown  in  frames. 

Their  culture  is  very  simple,  light  vege- 
table soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  dunng 
the  growing  season  being  the  essentials. 
In  many  districts  the  moisture  of  our 
climate  suits  the  Auricula  to  perfection, 
and  great  tufts  of  it  are  grown  m  gardens 
without  any  attention.  In  others  it  must 
be  protected  against  excessive  drought 
by  stones  placed  round  it,  and  cocoa- 
flbre  and  leaf-mould  are  also  useful  as  a 
surfacing.  However,  as  none  but  good 
varieties  of  the  alpine  section  deserve 
this  trouble,  we  would  prefer,  wher- 
ever practicable,  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  rock-garden  on  spots 
where  they  would  have  some  shelter  and 
could  root  freely  into  rich  light  soil. 
They  would  cause  no  trouble  beyond 
taking  up,  dividing,  and  replanting.  This 
should  be  done  every  second  or  third 
year,  or  as  often  as  they  l>ecome  too 
crowded  or  lanky.  The  very  common 
kinds  may  be  planted  as  edgings  or  in 
beds  in  the  spnng  garden,  but  wherever 
the  plant  is  free,  naturally  improved 
varieties    should  be  substituted  for  the 


common  old  border  kind.  There  are  a 
few  good  kinds  already  in  the  trade,  most 
of  them  in  shades  of  yellow,  such  as 
Alexandra,  Celtic  King — ^a  very  good  one, 
— Erin's  Queen,  Miss  Davis,  and  Yellow 
Queen — also  known  as  Golden  Gem. 
Purple  Bedder  is  crimson-purple  ;  Chame- 
leon with  yellow,  brown,  and  striped 
flowers  on  the  same  plant ;  and  Sulph- 
urea  with  pale  fragrant  trusses. 

Auriculas  are  easily  propagated  by 
division  in  spring  or  autumn,  but  best  in 
early  autumn.  They  are  also  easily 
raised  from  seed.  Seed  ripens  in  July, 
and  is  usually  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  m 
the  following  January.  It  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  pans.  The  plants  need  not  be 
disturbed  till  they  are  big  enough  to 
prick  into  fine  rich  light  soil  on  a  half- 
shady  border.  It  is  most  desirable  to 
raise  seedlings,  as  in  this  way  many 
beautiful  varieties  may  be  obtained,  and 
if  a  desirable  variety  is  noticed,  it  should 
be  marked,  placed  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, and  propagated  by  division  as 
fast  as  possible. 

As  to  the  florists'  varieties,  diffuse 
instructions  have  been  given,  but  the 
essential  points  may  be  summed  up  thus. 
They  require  protection  in  frames  or  pits 
during  winter  and  spring,  and  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  summer  and 
early  autumn.  While  inside  they  should 
be  very  near  the  glass,  the  lights  being 
left  off  in  mild  weather,  and  air  being 
p^iven  at  all  times  day  and  night  except 
in  severe  frosts.  The  pit  or  frame  may 
be  the  usual  one  for  the  winter  months, 
but  as  the  plants  show  flower  they 
ought  to  be  removed  to  one  with  a 
northern  exposure,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
bloom.  In  such  a  place,  with  abundance 
of  air,  they  are  not  without  beauty 
through  April  and  the  first  weeks  of 
May.  After  flowering  they  should 
be  potted  in  May,  and  kept  shaded 
till  they  have  recovered.  The  potting 
usually  consists  of  carefully  shaking  away 
all  the  soil  and  putting  the  plant  in  fresh 
compost ;  and  the  practice  is  a  good  one, 
for  this  plant  and  its  wild  allies  put  forth 
young  roots  higher  up  the  stem  every 
year,  and  the  encouragement  of  these 
young  roots  is  sure  to  have  a  good  result. 
The  pots  generally  used  (the  4-in.  size) 
are  quite  large  enough  for  this  annual 
potting,  one  sucker  of  a  kind  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot  The 
wisdom  of  potting  every  plant  in  this 
way  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  better  to  select 
those  that  have  sound  roots,  and  are  set 
firmly  and  low  in  the  earth,  and  while 
disturbing  the  ball  but  little  to  give  them 
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its  orange-red  flowers  quite  unlike  any- 
thing previously  seen  in  this  group.  It 
grows  in  wet  upland  meadows  at  eleva- 
tions of  many  thousand  feet,  forming  a 
tuft  of  wrinkled  leaves  not  unlike  those 
of  our  wild  Primrose  and  slender  stems 
of  12  to  18  in.,  with  sparse  whorls  of 
flowers  nearly  an  inch  across.  It  may 
become  freer  in  flower  under  cultivation, 
otherwise  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  showy 
kind,  its  great  value  perhaps  being  the 
new  colour  for  our  hybridists. 

P.  cortoBoidefl.  —  A  distinct  species 
bearing  clusters  of  deep  rosy  flowers  on 
stalks  6  to  10  in.  high.  In  consequence 
of  its  tall  free  habit  it  is  liable  to  injury 
if  placed  in  an  exposed  spot  or  open 
border,  and  should  therefore  be  put  in 
a  sheltered  position,  such  as  a  sunny  nook 
in  the  rock-garden,  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  low  shrubs,  etc.,  or  in  any  place  where 
it  is  not  exposed  to  cutting  winds,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  shaded  to  its  injury. 
It  forms  a  charming  ornament  for  the 
rock-garden,  for  a  sunny  sheltered  border 
near  a  wall  or^  house,  or  for  the  margin 
of  the  choice  shrubbery.  The  soil  should 
be  light  and  rich,  and  a  surfacing  of 
cocoa-fibre  or  leaf-mould  is  beneficial  in 
dry  positions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  Primulas,  being  readily  increased 
from  seed,  and  hardy  in  any  well-drained  ■ 
and  suitable  position.  Siberia.  Near  to 
this  comes  P,  Vet/Mt\  newly  introduced 
from  Western  China.  The  new  plant  is 
yet  more  robust,  with  broader  leaves  and 
larger  flowers  of  a  deeper  rose  colour, 
and  comes  from  open  and  sunny  places 
at  an  elevation  of  many  thousand  feet. 

P.  defleza.— An  attractive  little  plant 
recently  come  to  us  from  inland  China, 
where  it  grows  in  mountain  woods  at  a 
great  elevation.  Its  stout  scapes  rise 
from  a  rosette  of  hairy  leaves  to  a  height 
of  12  or  more  inches,  bearing  a  dense 
head  of  small  rosy-purple  flowers  which 
point  downwards,  and  thus  account  for 
the  specific  name. 

P.  denticnlata.— A  pretty  Himalayan 
Primrose,  of  robust  growth,  8  to  10  in. 
high.  '  It  has  large  tufts  of  broad  foliage, 
and  produces  in  spring,  on  stout  erect 
stems,  large  dense  clusters  of  lilac 
blossoms.  It  is  a  most  variable  plant, 
and  some  of  its  more  distinct  forms 
have  received  garden  names,  of  which 
the  principal  are  mentioned  below.  It  is 
paler  in  colour  than  any  of  its  varieties, 
and  its  foliage  and  flower-stalks  are  not 
mealy.  P.pulcherrima  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  original.  It  grows 
from  10  to  12  in.  high,  and  has  a  more 
globular  flower-truss,  which  is  of  a  deep 


lilac  colour.  The  stalks  are  olive-green, 
and,  like  the  leaves,  are  slightly  mealy. 
It  is  very  beautiful  when  in  flower. 
P,  Henryi  is  a  very  strong  -  growing 
variety,  but  does  not  otherwise  differ 
from  P,  pulcherrima.  It  is  a  very  fine 
plant,  often  2  ft.  across,  and  in  Ireland  it 
reaches  even  larger  dimensions.  P,  cash- 
meriana  is  by  far  the  finest  variety.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  lovely  dark  lilac,  closely 
set  together  in  almost  a  perfect  globe  on 
stalks  over  i  ft.  high.  They  last  from 
March  till  May.  The  foliage  is  beautiful^ 
and,  like  the  stalk,  is  of  a  bright  pale 
green,  thickly  powdered  with  meal,  in 
which,  as  in  many  other  points,  the  plant 
strongly  resembles  P,  farinosa.  A  new 
garden-raised  variety,  Queen  of  Purples, 
IS  very  handsome,  with  large  flowers  of 
an  intense  deep  purple. 

All  the  varieties  are  hardy,  though 
their  foliage  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  early  spring  frosts.  "  They  may  be 
placed  either  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  an 
ordinary  border,  and  will  grow  vigorously 
in  a  deep  moist  loamy  soil,  enriched  by 
manure.  They  prefer  a  shady  situation, 
with  a  clear  sky  overhead,  and  delight  in 
an  abundance  of  moisture  during  warm 
.  summers.  If  grown  in  masses  in  beds, 
the  flowers  should  be  protected  by  a 
hand-light  or  frame  placed  over  them  to 
preserve  them.  P.  erosa  is  similar  to 
P.  denticulata^  but  is  smaller  and  less 
hardy  ;  it  has  paler  flowers,  and  altogether 
it  is  an  inferior  plant. 

P.  deonun. — A  rare  plant  from  the 
mountains  of  Bulgaria,  growing  in  damp 
grassy  places  just  under  the  snow-line. 
Its  leaves  are  rather  fleshy,  forming  a 
tufted  rosette,  from  which  springs  a  stout 
stem  of  8  or  9  inches  with  a  massive 
truss  of  violet-purple  flowers.  It  is 
hardy  on  the  north  side  of  the  rock- 
garden,  thriving  in  sandy  loam  and  in  a 
moist  position,  such  as  the  foot  of  a  broad 
flat  stone,  which  gathers  the  rain  and 
conducts  it  to  the  root.  It  should  be 
shielded  from  heavy  winter  rains  by  a 
tilted  pane  of  glass. 

P.  larmosa  {Bird's-eye  Primrose),— K 
charming  native  Primrose  with  small 
rosettes  of  silvery  leaves,  and  flower- 
stems  generally  3  to  12  in.  high ;  the 
flowers,  borne  in  a  compact  umbel  in  early 
summer,  are  lilac-purple  with  a  yellow 
eye.  They  vary  a  little  in  colour,  there 
being  shades  of  pink,  rose,  and  deep 
crimson.  In  our  gardens  it  loves  a 
moist  vegetable  soil,  and  in  moist  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  country  it  flourishes 
in  the  rock-garden  and  in  slightly  elevated 
beds  without  any  attention  ;  but  in  most 
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a  careful  shift  into  a  j-in.  pK)t.  In  grow- 
ing ihe  aipine  kinds  in  pots — and  they 
are  as  worthy  of  il  as  the  other  kinds — 
growers  should  put  live  or  six  plants  in  a 
6-in,  pot,  one  in  the  centre  and  four  or 
five  round  the  side,  so  as  to  form  a 
good  group.  The  same  principle  may 
be  carried  out  in  pans,  and  applied 
to  the  free-growing  florists'  varieties  as 
well  as  the  alpines.  In  summer  all  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
on  boards  or  slates  or  a  bed  of  coal-ashes, 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  worms.  Some 
careful  growers  guard  the  plants  from 
heavy  rams,  but  this  is  unnecessary  if  the 
pots  are  perfectly  drained  and  everything 
else  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  florists 
rarely  plunge  the  pots  ;  but  if  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  clean  sharp  sand,  or  in  any  like 
material  on  a  well-drained  bottom,  and 
free  from  earthworm,  ihey  will  be  safer 
and  less  troublesome,  because  free  from 
many  risks  which  attend  plants  exposed 
in  a  fragile  porous  shell  containing  but  a 
few  inches  of  soil.  Some  pot  their  plants 
in  August,  but  the  best  time  is  just  after 
the  flowering,  as  if  disturbed  in  the 
autumn  the  plants  have  less  strength  for 
flowering. 

The  compost  for  these  tender  florists' 
kinds  is  one-third  of  good  lurfy  loam,  one- 
third  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  well-decayed 
cow  manure  and  silver  or  sharp  river 
sand.  Although  we  have  given  such 
full  directions  in  regard  to  the  culture 
of  the  florists'  varieties,  we  again 
earnestly  advise  all  who  care  for  the 
flower  to  cultivate  the  free  and  hardy 
forms  that  thrive  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  select  bright  or  delicate  self 
or  other  colours  that  please  one.  Such 
kinds  should  be  increased,  so  that  definite 
efTects    may  be  worked  out  with    each 

KTBBID8.— /'nmu/fl  auricula  has 
been  freely  crossed  with  other  species, 
and  with  excellent  results,  though  many 
of  these  hybrids  are  as  yet  little  known. 
One  of  the  best  is  P.  arctolis,  a  cross 
with  kirmla,  in  which,  however,  the  rela- 
tion to  auricula  is  at  once  apparent.  It 
is  a  stout  little  plant,  its  compact  leaves 
almost  hidden  in  flowers.  It  is  hardy 
and  easy  to  grow,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
to  bloom  in  spring.  P.  dUcolor  is  a 
natural  cross  between  auricula  and 
centnsis,  and  probably  one  parent  of  our 
garden  Auriculas  ;  P.  Porta,  with  the 
same  parentage,  differs  from  discolor  in 
its  large  nine-red  flowers,  free  of  the 
mealiness  of  that  kind.  P,  Girbeiii  is  a 
natural  cross  with  P.  villosa,  bearing 
brownish -violet  flowers,  and,  like  all  the 


other  auricula  hybrids,  quite  easily 
grown.  A  second  cross  with  villosa, 
known  as  P.  Kerntri,  comes  nearer  that 
kind  in  its  covering  of  dark  hairs  :  the 
pretty  flowers  are  rosy-lilac  with  a  yellow 
throat.  P.  Peyrilschii  is  a  beautiful 
cross  between  auricula  and  -..'iscasa,  but 
it  comes  so  near  the  latter  as  often  to  be 
called  viscosa  major.  P.  venusla,^  cross 
with  P.  carniolica,  is  a  stout  little  plant 
of  3  or  4  in.,  forming  rosettes  of 
glossy  leaves  and  large  purple  flowers. 
P.  Balbiiii,  with  large  white- throated 
golden  flowers,  is  an  Auricula  in  all  but 
name,  diflTering  only  in  its  more  rounded 
leaves  quite  free  of  powder.  A  cross 
between  this  and  auricula  has  given  P. 
similis,  a  little  plant  just  intermediate, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers  and  slightly 
mealy  foliage. 

One  of  the  finest  of  Primroses,  P. 
capilaia  is  very  distinct  as  a  garden  plant, 
with  a  tuft  of  sharply-toothed  pale  green 


leaves  and  dense  heads  of  flowers  of  the 
deepest  Tyrian  purple.  It  cannot  be 
termed  a  good  perennial,  as  it  is  apt  to 
go  off  after  flowering  well,  and  it  is  well 
to  raise  seedlings.  This  is  easy,  as  the 
plant  seeds  freely  in  most  seasons,  and 
the  seedlings  flower  in  the  second  year. 
An  open  position  with  a  north  aspect 
in  good  loamy  soil  free  from  lime,  and 
well  watered  in  dry  weather,  suits  it  best. 
Himalayas. 
P.  CocktniniUUl&>—  A  new  species  from 
of  Western  China,  and  in 
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its  orange-red  flowers  quite  unlike  any- 
thing previously  seen  in  this  group.  It 
grows  in  wet  upland  meadows  at  eleva- 
tions of  many  thousand  feet,  forming  a 
tuft  of  wrinkled  leaves  not  unlike  those 
of  our  wild  Primrose  and  slender  stems 
of  12  to  18  in.,  with  sparse  whorls  of 
flowers  nearly  an  inch  across.  It  may 
become  freer  in  flower  under  cultivation, 
otherwise  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  showy 
kind,  its  great  value  perhaps  being  the 
new  colour  for  our  hybridists. 

P.  cortoBoides.  —  A  distinct  species 
bearing  clusters  of  deep  rosy  flowers  on 
stalks  6  to  10  in.  hi^h.  In  consequence 
of  its  tall  free  habit  it  is  liable  to  injury 
if  placed  in  an  exposed  spot  or  open 
border,  and  should  therefore  be  put  in 
a  sheltered  position,  such  as  a  sunny  nook 
in  the  rock-garden,  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  low  shrubs,  etc.,  or  in  any  place  where 
it  is  not  exposed  to  cutting  winds,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  shaded  to  its  injury. 
It  forms  a  charming  ornament  for  the 
rock-garden,  for  a  sunny  sheltered  border 
near  a  wall  or  Vi  house,  or  for  the  margin 
of  the  choice  shrubbery.  The  soil  should 
be  light  and  rich,  and  a  surfacing  of 
cocoa-fibre  or  leaf-mould  is  beneficial  in 
dry  positions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  Primulas,  being  readily  increased 
from  seed,  and  hardy  m  any  well-drained  - 
and  suitable  position.  Siberia.  Near  to 
this  comes  P,  Vei/c/tti\  ntwly  introduced 
from  Western  China.  The  new  plant  is 
yet  more  robust,  with  broader  leaves  and 
larger  flowers  of  a  deeper  rose  colour, 
and  comes  from  open  and  sunny  places 
at  an  elevation  of  many  thousand  feet. 

P.  deflexa. — An  attractive  little  plant 
recently  come  to  us  from  inland  China, 
where  it  j^rows  in  mountain  woods  at  a 
great  elevation.  Its  stout  scapes  rise 
from  a  rosette  of  hairy  leaves  to  a  height 
of  12  or  more  inches,  bearing  a  dense 
head  of  small  rosy-purple  flowers  which 
point  downwards,  and  thus  account  for 
the  specific  name. 

P.  denticulata. — A  pretty  Himalayan 
Primrose,  of  robust  growth,  8  to  10  in. 
high.  '  It  has  large  tufts  of  broad  foliage, 
and  produces  in  spring,  on  stout  erect 
stems,  large  dense  clusters  of  lilac 
blossoms.  It  is  a  most  variable  plant, 
and  some  of  its  more  distinct  forms 
have  received  garden  names,  of  which 
the  principal  are  mentioned  below.  It  is 
paler  in  colour  than  any  of  its  varieties, 
and  its  foliage  and  flower-stalks  are  not 
mealy.  P,pulcherrima  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  original.  It  grows 
from  10  to  12  in.  high,  and  has  a  more 
globular  flower-truss,  which  is  of  a  deep 


lilac  colour.  The  stalks  are  olive-green, 
and,  like  the  leaves,  are  slightly  mealy. 
It  is  very  beautiful  when  in  flower. 
P,  Henryi  is  a  very  strong  -  growing 
variety,  but  does  not  otherwise  diflfer 
from  P.pulcherrima,  It  is  a  very  fine 
plant,  often  2  ft.  across,  and  in  Ireland  it 
reaches  even  larger  dimensions.  P,  cash- 
meriana  is  by  far  the  finest  variety.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  lovely  dark  lilac,  closely 
set  together  in  almost  a  perfect  globe  on 
stalks  over  i  ft.  high.  They  last  from 
March  till  May.  The  foliage  is  beautiftily 
and,  like  the  stalk,  is  of  a  bright  pale 
green,  thickly  powdered  with  meal,  in 
which,  as  in  many  other  points,  the  plant 
strongly  resembles  P.  farinosa.  A  new 
garden-raised  variety.  Queen  of  Purples, 
IS  very  handsome,  with  large  flowers  of 
an  intense  deep  purple. 

All  the  varieties  are  hardy,  though 
their  foliage  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  early  spring  frosts.  *  They  may  be 
placed  either  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  an 
ordinary  border,  and  will  grow  vigorously 
in  a  deep  moist  loamy  soil,  enriched  by 
manure.  They  prefer  a  shady  situation, 
with  a  clear  sky  overhead,  and  delight  in 
an  abundance  of  moisture  during  warm 
summers.  If  grown  in  masses  in  beds, 
the  flowers  should  be  protected  by  a 
hand-light  or  frame  placed  over  them  to 
preserve  them.  P,  erosa  is  similar  to 
P.  denticulata^  but  is  smaller  and  less 
hardy  ;  it  has  paler  flowers,  and  altogether 
it  is  an  inferior  plant. 

P.  deoruin. — A  rare  plant  from  the 
mountains  of  Bulgaria^  growing  in  damp 
grassy  places  just  under  the  snow-line. 
Its  leaves  are  rather  fleshy,  forming  a 
tufted  rosette,  from  which  springs  a  stout 
stem  of  8  or  9  inches  with  a  massive 
truss  of  violet-purple  flowers.  It  is 
hardy  on  the  north  side  of  the  rock- 
garden,  thriving  in  sandy  loam  and  in  a 
moist  position,  such  as  the  foot  of  a  broad 
flat  stone,  which  gathers  the  rain  and 
conducts  it  to  the  root.  It  should  be 
shielded  from  heavy  winter  rains  by  a 
tilted  pane  of  glass. 

P.  nxmoESk  {Btr/Ps'gye  Primrose).— A 
charming  native  Primrose  with  small 
rosettes  of  silvery  leaves,  and  flower- 
stems  generally  3  to  12  in.  high ;  the 
flowers,  borne  in  a  compact  umbel  in  early 
summer,  are  lilac-purple  with  a  yellow 
eye.  They  vary  a  little  in  colour,  there 
being  shades  of  pink,  rose,  and  deep 
crimson.  In  our  gardens  it  loves  a 
moist  vegetable  soil,  and  in  moist  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  country  it  flourishes 
in  the  rock-garden  and  in  slightly  elevated 
beds  without  any  attention  ;  but  in  roost 
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districts  more  care  is  necessary. 
the  rock'garden  it  thrives  in  a  moist 
crevice,  filled  with  pealj-  soil  or  fibry 
sandy  loam.  In  the  drier  districts  it  would 
be  well  to  cover  the  soil  with  cocoa-fibre, 
leaf-mourd,  or  broken  bits  of  sandstone 


to  protect  the  surface  from  being  baked 
and  from  excessive  evaporation. 

P.  f.  acaulis  is  a  very  diminutive  variety 
of  the  preceding.  The  flowers  nestle  in 
the  hearts  of  the  leaves,  and  both  dowers 
and  leaves  are  very  small.  When  a  number 
of  plants  are  grown  toc^ether,  they  form  a 
cushion  of  leaves  and  fiowers  not  more 
than  i  in.  high.  Being  so  small,  the  plain 
should  have  greater  care,  whether  it  is 
grown  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  pots. 

P.  scolica  is  a  native  plant,  and  requires 
similar  treatment.  The  flowers,  which 
show  in  April,  are  rich  purple  with  a 
yellow  eye,  and  are  borne  on  stems  a 
few  inches  high.  Native  of  damp  pas- 
tures in  the  northern  counties  of  Scot- 
land. There  is  also  a  beautiful  pure 
white  form  of/arinosa  found  upon  Ingle- 
borough,  but  this  is  very  scarce. 

P.  frondoBK.— A  plant  of  the  Balkans, 
and  related  (o  the  common  Bird's-eye 
{/*.  farinosa),  but  with  larger  leaves  of  a 
different  shape,  and   larger  rosy-purple 


flowers  during  Mayandjune.  The  plant 
is  thickly  covered  in  all  its  parts  with  a 
fine  white  powder. 

P.  {lntmosft.~A  distinct  little  Prim- 
rose, rare  in  gardens.  On  mountains 
near  Gastein  and  Saliburg,  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  in  Lower  Austria,  it  flourishes,  in 
[>eaty  soil,  at  a  height  of  7,000  to  8,000  ft. 
It  is  3  to  5  in.  high,  bearing  one  to  five 
blossoms  of  a  peculiar  purplish- mauve, 
with  divisions  rather  deeply  cleft.  Suit- 
able for  the  rock-garden,  or  for  pots  in 
moist  peal  or  very  sandy  soil.  It  should 
be  grown  in  clusters,  being  almost  certain 
lo  die  out  if  isolated.  Similar  to  P. 
glutinosa  are  P.  tirolensis,  Flarrkiana^ 
Allioni,  and  others,  all  natives  of  the 
Alps. 

P.gnmdis,— Adistinct  species  from  the 
Caucasus,  remarkable  only  for  its  large 
foliage  and  the  smatlncss  of  its  fiowers. 

P.  intagrifolia.— A  diminutive  Prim- 
rose, easily  recognised  by  its  smooth 
shining  leaves,  which  lie  quite  close  to 
the  ground,  and  by  its  handsome  rose 
flowers,  which  are  borne,  one  to  three 
on  a  dwarf  stem,  and  are  often  large 
enough  to  obscure  the  plant.  There  is 
no  difliculty  in  growing  this  plant  on  flat 
exposed  parts  of  the  rock-garden,  if  the 
soil  be  firm,  but  moist  and  free.  The 
best  way  is  to  form  a  wide  tuft,  by  dotting 
six  to  twelve  plants  over  one  spot,  and  in 
a  dry  district,  scalier  between  them  a 
few  stones  or  a  little  cocoa-fibre  mixed 
with  sand,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation. 
P.  CandolUana  is  another  name  for  this 
plant.  P.  glaudsens,  specta&ilis,  Clusi- 
ana,  and  Wulftniana,  all  natives  of  the 
Alps,  are  of  a  similar  character.  Division 
or  seed.  P.  Heerii  is  a  wild  cross  between 
this  kind  and  P.  hirsula  found  in  Switz- 
erland ;  it  makes  neat  low  tufts  bearing 
loose  clusters  of  purple  flowers. 

P.  inteimeduL— A  charming  hybrid 
between  P.  ciliata  and  P.  auricula.  In 
habit  it  closely  resembles  some  of  the 
dwarf  alpine  Auriculas,  and  its  purplish- 
crimson  flowers  have  a  conspicuous 
yellow  eye,  and  are  borne  on  stout  erect 
scapes.  On  sheltered  portions  of  the 
rock-garden  its  richly-tmted  blossoms 
are  seen  to  advantage.  It  is  delicately 
fragrant. 

P.  Japonica.— A  handsome  Primrose 
and  first-rate  border  plant,  in  moist  shady 
spots  of  rich  loam  it  grows  vigorously, 
throwing  up  flower-stems  z  ft.  or  more 
and  unfolding  tier  after  tier  of  its 
crimson  blossoms  for  several  weeks  in 
succession.  It  may  be  grown  in  the 
rock-garden  as  well  as  in  the  border, 
and  IS    an    excellent  water-side    plant, 
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thriving  almost  anywhere  and  sowing 
itself  freely.  There  are  several  forms 
differing  in  colour :  there  is  a  white  foTrn, 
a  pale  pink,  and  a  rose  form,  but  the  best 
is  the  original  rich  crimson  form.  In 
raising  P.  Japonica  from  seed  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seed  remains 
some  time  donnant,  unless  it  is  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  that  it  must  on  no 
account  be  sown  in  heat.  A  cool  frame 
is  the  place  for  the  seed-pan,  and  till  the 
seed  has  germinated  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  or  keep  down  the  growth  of 
Moss  and  Liverwort  on  the  soil.  A 
new  plant,  P.  pulveruUnta,  which  comes 
verj-  near  P,  japonica,  has  recently  come 
from  Western  China ;  it  differs  in  its 
larger  and  more  deeply  coloured  flowers 
and  in  t!ie  thick  white  powder  which 
covers  the  scape  and  calyces. 

P.  latifolia.— A  handsome  Primrose, 
with  from  two  to  twenty  violet  Bowers  in 
a  head.  It  is  less  viscid,  but  larger  and 
more  robust  than  its  alpine  congener, 
the  better-known  P.  -viscosa.  Its  leaves 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  4  in,  and  a 
breadth  of  nearly  z  in.,  and  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  4  to  8  in.  Its  fragrant  flowers 
appear  in  early  summer,  and  in  pure  air 
it  thrives  on  sunny  slopes  of  the  rock- 
garden,  if  it  has  sandy  peat,  plenty  of 
moisture  during  the  dry  season,  and  per- 
fect drainage  in  the  winter  months.  Like 
P.  viscosa.  It  will  bear  frequent  division, 
and  may  be  easily  grown  in  cold  frames 

F.  intoola.— One  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  yellow  Primroses,  and  a  noble  plant 
when  well  grown.  The  flower-stems  are 
often  I J  to  2  ft.  high,  though  they 
are  usually  under  i  ft.  in  height.  They 
sometimes   become  fasciated,  and    thus 


a  Polyanthus  or  an  Auricula,  but  they 
are  borne  in  more  compact  heads.  It 
likes  a  moist  situation  in  full  exposure, 
and  if  put  out  in  rich  borders  of  rather 
moist  soil,  or  on  the  lower  banks  of  the 
rock-garden,  or  in  a  copse  with  a  good 
bed  of  leaf-soil,  it  wilt  soon  repay  the 
planter.  Caucasus.  It  has  been  well 
figured  in  The  Garden,  from  plants  that 
flowered  at  Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxford- 

p,  mugiiuta.— One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  alpine  Primroses,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  silver)^  margin  of  its  grey- 
ish leaves  and  by  its  soft  violet-rose 
flowers  in  April  or  May.  Our  mild 
winters  are  the  cause  of  its  becoming 
rather  lanky  in  the  stems  after  being  more 
than  a  year  or  so  In  one  spot     When 


the  stems  become  long,  and  emit  roots 
above  the  ground,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
divide  the  plants,  and  to  insert  each 
portion  flrmly  down  to  the  leaves.  In 
the  open  ground  a  few  bits  of  broken 
rock  placed  round  the  plants,  or  among 
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them  if  they  are  grown  in  groups  or  tufts, 
will  prevent  evaporation  and  protect  them, 
as  they  rarely  exceed  3  to  5  in.  in 
height.  There  is  a  wild  form  of  this  kind 
named  carulea,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
nearly  blue,  and  some  garden  varieties 
with  several  shades  of  colour  and  varia- 
tion in  the  leaf  margins  from  silvery  white 
to  gold.     Alps. 

P.  it^julma  {Fairy  Primrose). — One  of 
the  smallest  of  European  Primroses. 
Usually  there  is  only  one  floWer,  which 
is  generallv  rose-coloured,  and  sometimes 
white,  and  appears  in  summer.  The 
plant  is  only  an  inch  or  so  high,  but  its 
single  flower  is  nearly  (  in,  across,  and 
almost  covers  the  tiny  rosettes  of  foliage. 
Bare  spots  in  Arm  open  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden  are  the  best  places  for  the  plant, 
but  the  soil  should  be  very  sandy  peat 
free  from  lime,  and  must  never  become 
too  dry.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  for 
association  with  the  very  dwarfest  and 
choicest  of  alpine  plants.  Division  or 
seed.  Mountains  of  S.  Europe.  P. 
Flctrkiana  is  much  like  it,  and  prob- 
ably is  only  a  variety,  since  the  sole 
dilierencc  is  that  it  bears  two,  three,  or 
more  flowers,  instead^  of  only  one.  It 
enjoys  the  same  treatment  in  the  rock- 
garden.  Austria.  Of  both  kinds  it  is 
desirable     to    establish    wide- spreading 

Etches   on   firm    bare   spots,   scattering 
If  an  inch  of  silver  sand  between  the 
plants  to  keep  the  ground  coot. 

HYBEID8.— /*.  minima  has  alsocome 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  crossing.     In  union 
with  Flmrkiana,  it  has  given  P.  iiftora, 
.S  D  2 
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which  b«ars  deep  rosy  flowers  in  pairs.   I 
A  cross  with  P.  spectaiilu  has  given  P. 
Facckinii,  also  profiise  in   its  rosypurple 
flowers  in  twos  and  threes.    P.  Fosteri  \ 
is  a  natural  cross  between  minima  and  1 
P.  kirsuta,  found  in   the  Tyrol,  where  it 
flowers  in  spring  and  again  in  autumn  ; 
its  flowers  are  a  fine  rosy-purple,  white   ' 
in  the  throat.     Pram  minima  andaneniis  I 
comes  P.  pumiln,  a  little  plant  nearest 
the  first-named  in   site  and  habit,  with  I 
large    flowers  of  rosy-purple ;    while  a  I 
cross  with  villosa  has  given  P.  Slurii, 
also  near  minima,  but  stronger  and  more 
free-flowcring,  and  with  its    rosy-purple  I 


as  it  seems  to  grow  all  to  leaf  and  stem, 
while  many  of  the  other  kinds  often  hide 
their  leaves  with  flowers.  In  April  its 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  a  bunch  at  the 
top  of  a  powdery  stem,  and  it  emits  a  Cow- 
shp-like  perfume.  It  thrives  as  a  border 
plant  in  light  soil.     Division.     S.  Italy. 

P.  Pairyi.— .'\  pretty  Primrose,  bearing 
about  a  doien  large,  bright,  purple, 
yellow-eyed  flowers  nearly  i  in.  across. 
These  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  about 
I  ft  high.  Though  an  undoubted  alpine, 
and  growing  on  the  margins  of  s 
near  the  snow-line,  where  its  n" " 
constantly   bathed   in   ice-cold   ^ 


flowers  of  a  brighter  shade  than  in/ufni7ti.  . 
Another  nearly  allied  natural  hybrid  is  , 
P,  Huteri  from  the  Tyrol,  a  cross  between  i 
P.  Flmrkiana  and  P.  hirsuia.  Its  tiny 
tufts,  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  high,  | 
bear  deep  violet  flowers.  I 

P.  Mnaroi.^This  grows  at  very  high 
elevations  on  the  inountains  of  Northern 
lndia,in  thevicinityof  water.  Itssmooth 
green  leaves  are  2  in.  long,  from  them 
arising  flower-stems  5  to  7  in.  high,  bear- 
ing sweet  creamy-white  flowers  with  a 
yellowish  eye,  an  mch  across,from  March 
to  May. 

P.  Falinnil— This  is  quite  difierent 
from  other  cultivated  Primroses,  inasmuch 


has  succeeded  in  the  open  border  in 
moist,  deep,  loamy  soil  mingled  with  peat  ; 
it  is  hardy,  and  requires  partial  shade 
from  extreme  heat  rather  than. protection 
from  cold.     N.  America. 

P.  pnrptii«a.— A  handsome  Primrose, 
with  purple  flowers  borne  in  heads  about 
3  in.  across.  Sheltered  and  warm  but 
not  very  shady  positions  either  in  the 
rock-garden,  or  in  the  open  parts  of  the 
hardy  fernery,  will  best  suit  it  if  the  soil 
is  a  light,  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  well 
enriched  with  decomposed  leaf- mould. 
It  never  thrives  so  well  as  in  nooks  at 
the  base  of  rocks,  where  it  enjoys  more 
heat  than  it  would  if  exposed.     It  must 
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not  be  confused  with  ihe  variety  of  P. 
tUnticulala  commonly  called  by  the  same 
name  of  P.  purpurea. 

P.    rose&  (Rosy  Himalayan  Primrose)   . 

is  a  bright  Primrose,  with  flowers  of  the   i 
loveliest    carmine- pink.     Its    pale    green   I 
leaves  form  compact  tufts,  and  the  flower- 
stems,   4   to  9   in.  high,  appear  in   early 
spring.   It  isliardy  and  ji^ws  vigorously  in 


five  pale  rosy-red  flowers  encircled  by  long 
bracts.  Arctic  regions  of  Asia  and  North 
America. 

F.  Sieboldi.— This  is  one  of  the 
showiest  of  the  Primulas,  and  is  as  easy 
to  grow  and  as  hardy  as  many  others. 
Since  its  introduction  from  Japan  nume- 
rous beautifiil  varieties  have  been  raised, 
some  of  the  most  distinct  being  ctarkiie- 


almost  any  soil,  preferring,  however,  a  deep 
rich  loam  in  a  moist  shady  part  of  the 
rock-garden.  Good  garden  forms  are 
granaiflora,  with  larger  blooms,  and 
splendent,    with  flowers    of  an    intense 

F.  Bibiiica.— A  pretty  little  plant  of  a 
few  inches  high,  akm  to  the  pale-flowered 
P.  invalucrula.  It  carries  rather  deeply 
cut  leaves  and  small  clusters  of  three  to 


flora,  lilacina-marginata,  fimbriata  oculata, 
vincaeflora,  ccerulea-alba.  Mauve  Beauty, 
Lavender  Queen,  laciniata,  and  maxima. 
These  possess  a  great  diversity  of  colour, 
and  some  have  the  petals  beautifully 
fringed.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  these 
Primulas  is  that  they  bloom  early,  flower- 
ing about  the  month  of  April  when  other 
flowering  plants  are  rare  ;  and  another  is 
that  they  are  remarkably  free  bloomers, 
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throwing  up  successive  flower-stems,  and 
lasting  a  longtime  in  perfection.  Their 
cultivation  also  is  easy.  The  best 
soil  for  them  is  light,  rich,  free  material, 
consisting  of  fibry  loam,  leaf-mould,  pul- 
verised manure,  and  some  grit  to  keep 
it  open.  They  are  impatient  of  excessive 
moisture,  and  when  put  in  open  ground 
should  be  planted  in  well-dramed  soil,  or 
in  raised  positions  in  the  rock-garden. 
The  roots  creep  just  below  the  surface, 
and  form  eyes  from  which  any  variety  can 
be  easily  propagated.  P,  Sicboldi  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  which  loses  its 
leaves  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  it  goes 
to  rest,  and  starts  again  early  in  spring. 

P.  sikkimensis. — This  is  a  beautiful 
tall  Primrose  species,  herbaceous  in 
our  climate,  and  quite  distinct.  It 
throws  up  strong  flower-stems,  15  to  24 
in.  high,  bearing  numerous  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  having  an 
agreeable  perfume.  Some  of  the  stems 
bear  a  head  of  more  than  Ave  dozen  buds 
and  flowers,  and  each  flower  is  nearly  i 
in.  long  and  more  than  \  in.  across. 
It  starts  into  growth  in  April  or 
early  in  May,  and  should  have  a  shady 
position  when  in  bloom,  as  its  delicate 
blossoms  sufler  from  cutting  winds 
and  bright  sunshine.  It  is  hardy, 
and  loves  deep,  well-drained,  and 
moist  ground  ;  but  spots  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rock-garden  near  water,  or 
situations  in  deep  boggy  places,  suit  it 
best.  It  is  readily  increased,  either  by 
seeds  sown  in  summer  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  or  by  careful  division  in  spring 
or  autumn.  This  Primrose  is  said  to  be 
the  pride  of  all  the  Primroses  of  the 
mountains  of  India,  inhabiting  wet  boggy 
soil  at  elevations  of  from  12,000  to 
17,000  ft.,  and  covering  acres  of  ground 
with  its  yellow  flowers.  Coming  near 
this  is  the  new  kind,  P.  orbicularis,  from 
Western  China,,  a  very  pretty  plant  with 
large  yellow  flowers  an  inch  across  and 
almost  like  those  of  an  Auricula. 

P.  Stuarti  (Stuarts  Primrose). — A 
noble  and  vigorous  yellow  Primrose, 
about  16  in.  high.  It  has  leaves  nearly  i 
ft.  long,  and  many-flowered  umbels.  A 
light  deep  soil,  never  allowed  to  get  dry 
in  summer,  suits  it  well ;  but  the  most 
suitable  place  for  it  is  some  perfectly- 
drained  and  sheltered  slightly  elevated 
spot  in  the  rock-garden.  It  may  be 
planted  against  the  base  of  rocks,  to 
shelter  it  from  cutting  winds,  though, 
when  sufficiently  plentiful,  this  precaution 
is  unnecessary.    Mountains  of  India. 

P.  snilhiteflcenB. — A  plant  growing  in 
small  tufts  on  the  heights  of  the  Rocky 


Mountains,  with  narrow  spoon-shaped 
leaves  and  large  flowers  of  rosy-purple 
with  a  yellow  eye,  carried  in  small  clusters 
during  April  and  May.  It  is  best  in  a 
sheltered  and  well-drained  niche  of  the 
rock-garden. 

P.  villosa. — A  lovely  little  Primrose. 
The  leaves  have  close-set  teeth,  and 
are  covered  with  glandular  hairs,  and 
are  viscid  on  both  sides.  Its  flower 
stems,  also  viscid,  barely  elevate  the 
sweet  blooms  above  the  foliage.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  the  rock-garden,  in 
which  it  may  be  grown  in  any  position, 
but  it  requires  light  peaty  or  spongy  loam, 
about  one-half  being  fine  sand,  and  its 
roots  should  be  kept  moist  during  the 
dry  season.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
division,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed. 
Varieties  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found 
with  white  flowers.  It  is  sometimes 
grown  under  the  name  of  P,  viscosa. 
The  variety  nivea  or  nivalis  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant,  dwarf  and  neat  in  growth, 
producing  trusses  of  lovely  white  flowers, 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
in  cultivation.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture, 
and  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  ia 
the  open  ground.  It  deserves  a  select 
position  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  the 
border,  a  light  free  soil,  and  plenty  of 
water  during  the  warm  season.  It  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  Alps.  Similar  to  P. 
villosa  are  P,  ciliaiay  Steini,  hirsutay 
pubeicens,  rhatica^  pedenioniana,  osnensiSy. 
and  Dinyana,  charming  little  species 
from  the  Alps.  All  thrive  under  the  same 
conditions  as  P.  villosa, 

P.  Tiscosa. — A  plant  of  the  granite 
soils  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  so 
near  P,  villosa  that  the  two  are  often 
regarded  as  one,  though  kept  distinct  by 
botanists.  This  differs  mainlv  in  the 
longer  tube  of  the  flowers  and  their 
longer  stems,  though  there  are  other 
small  differences.  It  develops  a  thiclc 
stem  of  several  inches  high,  often, 
branched  like  a  tiny  shrub.  The  leaves 
are  large,  covered  with  hairs,  and  fringed 
at  the  edges,  and  the  flowers,  which  come 
in  large  bunches  during  April  and  May, 
are  of  rosy-lilac  with  a  white  centre.  The 
plant  is  easily  grown  in  peaty  soil  between 
sandstone  rocks,  but  it  objects  to  chalk 
or  strong  limestone  soils.  It  has  been 
freely  used  in  crossing  with  other  kinds,, 
especially  P,  auricula,  P.  Bernince  is  a 
beautiful  wild  cross  with  P,  hirsuta,  and 
bears  large  rosy-purple  flowers.  Crossed 
with  P,  iniegrifolia,  it  has  given  P,  mure- 
tiana,  a  fine  hybrid,  in  which  its  own 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  many-flowered 
heads  of  rich  deep  purple.    One  of  the 
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many  crosses  with  P.  auricula  has  given 
P.  Peyritschii,  perhaps  better  known  as 
P.  viseosa  major,  a  showy  little  plant 
with  large  crimson -purple  flowers,  P. 
commutata  comes  near  A  ■viicosa,  but  its 
flowers  are  bright  clear  rose,  and  carried 
on  longer  stems.  There  are  many  other 
wild  and  garden  forms  more  or  less 
nearly  related  to  il. 

P.  Tlll«ari§  {Common  Primrost).—0( 
all  the  Primula  family,  none  excel  our 
native  Primroses  in  loveliness,  and  they 
are  the  earliest  of  all  lo  flower.  The 
Gentians  and  dwarf  Primulas  do  no  more 
for  the  Alps  than  these  charming  wild 
flowers  do  for  our  hedgerows,  banks, 
groves,  open  woods,  and  the  borders  of 
our  fields  and  streams.  In  some  places 
the  Common  Primrose  varies  a  good  deal 


are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
offsets,  or  by  seeds,  which  arc  produced 
in  abundance.  In  woods  and  shrubberies 
the  plants  will  take  care  of  themselves,  a 
(juality  which  adds  to  their  charms,  but 
in  the  flower  garden  some  system  of 
culture  must  be  pursued.  The  following 
very  simple  one  will  secure  the  best 
results,  both  as  to  the  production  of 
vigorous  free-blooming  plants  and  an 
abundant  stock.  In  autumn,  after  the 
summer  occupants  of  the  flower-beds  are 
faded  and  removed,  the  Primroses  and 
other  spring  flowers  are  planted  in  beds 
as  the  taste  of  the  grower  may  direct. 
About  the  middle  or  the  end  of  May  it 
will  be  time  to  think  of  preparing  the 
beds  for  their  summer  ornaments,  and 
by  that  time  also  the  Primroses  will  have 


An  AfiHiu 

in  colour.  Some  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
wild  varieties  are  worlhy  of  being  in- 
troduced into  shrubberies  and  semi-wild 
places  ;  and  so  long  as  lovely  colour  and 
fragrance  are  esteemed  in  the  spring 
flower  garden,  some  of  the  more  dislmctly 
toned  varieties  should  be  sought  after. 
Varied  hues  of  yellow,  red,  rose,  lilac, 
bluish -violet,  lilac-rose,  and  while  have 
already  been  raised,  and  if  the  good 
single  varieties  become  popular,  striking 
and  desirable  variations  from  the 
commoner  types  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  preserved.  For  shrubberies 
and  woodland  walks  single  varieties  will 
always  prove  more  use&l  than  the  old 
double  kinds,  because  more  vigorous  and 
more  easily  increased.    All  the 


begun  to  fade  afteryielding  a  long  and 
abundant  bloom.  Then  take  them  up, 
divide  the  offsets  )'  '  '  ' 
the  day  be  sunny,  in 
position.  New  or 
varieties  of  which  a  large  stock  is  required, 
may  be  divided  into  the  smallest  offsets, 
but  where  much  increase  isnot  desired,  the 
plants  should  be  simply  parted  suflSciently 
to  allow  of  their  healthy  development. 
As  soon  as  they  are  parted,  plant  them 
in  the  kitchen -garden  or  in  some  by-place. 
The  more  rich  and  moist  the  soil  the 
belter  they  will  grow,  especially  if  the 
position  be  a  half-shady  one.  The  alleys 
between  Asparagus  beds  would  do  admir- 
ably if  more  convenient  positions  can- 
not be  found.     If  the  weather  be  very 
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bright,  it  would  be  desirable,  for  a  few 
days  sifter  planting,  to  shade  the  plants 
by  spreading  boughs  or  old  garden  mats 
over  them,  and  they  should  at  this  time 
be  thoroughly  watered.     If  the  plants  are 
strong  and  regular  in  their  development, 
they  should  be  planted  in  lines,  to  or  12 
in.  apart  each  way,  but  if  the  offsets  are 
small  they  should  be  closer  in  the  lines. 
By  autumn  they  will  make  fine  plants, 
and  may  then  be  taken  up ;  as  much  of 
the  root  as  will  come  up  with  ordinary 
care,  but  not  necessarily  any  soil  or  ball, 
being  preser\'ed,  and  the  plants  should 
be  transferred    to    beds    in    the    flower 
garden    or    the    pleasure-ground.      The 
varieties  of  single  coloured  Primroses  are 
so  numerous    that  it  seems  a  folly    to 
name    them,    but    a    few    of  the    most 
distinct  of  those  propagated  by  division 
have  received  names.    Amon^  these  may 
be  mentioned  :    Belvedere,  with  delicate 
rosy-lilac  flowers,   orange  and  white  at 
the  centre  ;  Cecil  Rhodes,  dark  ruby  red, 
the  best  of  its  class  ;  Evelyn  Arkwright, 
only  differing  from  the  wild  kind  in  its 
immense    flowers,    2  to  2^    in.    across  ; 
Miss  Massey,  dark  maroon-crimson  with 
a  golden  eye  ;    Munstead  Early  White, 
white  with    a   golden    centre,  early    in 
flower  ;  Novelty,  large  flowers  of  a  pretty 
tender  green  shade ;    Oak  wood  Blue,  a 
good  blue  kind,  which-  in  turn  has  given 
other    shades  known  as   Wilson's   New 
Blue  Primroses  ;  Rosy  Gem,  a  fine  shade 
of  rose.     Such  good  old  kinds  as  Fairy 
Queen,  Auriculaeflora,  Altaica,   Crimson 
Banner,  and  Violetta  seem  to  have  almost 
disappeared.    The  propagation  of  these 
kinds,  as  well  as  of  all  the  perennial  Prim- 
roses, is  slow,  unless  they  can  be  reproduced 
true  from  seed.    A  seedling  may  produce 
two  others  the  first  year  after  blooming, 
and  these  may  produce  six  or  eight  the 
next  year,  so  that  it  takes  several  years  to 
raise  a  hundred  plants,  and  some  patience 
must  therefore  be  exercised  before  the 
newest  forms  can  be  circulated  largely. 

Double  Varieties.— -The  forms  most 
precious  for  the  garden  are  the  beautiful 
old  double  kinds.  No  sweeter  or  prettier 
flowers  ever  warmed  into  beauty  under  a 
northern  sun  than  their  richly  and  deli- 
cately-tinted little  rosettes.  Once  they 
were  in  every  garden,  but  the  day  came 
when,  like  many  hardy  flowers,  they  were 
cast  aside  to  make  way  for  gaudier  things  ; 
now,  however,  people  are  beginning  to 
grow  them  again,  and  are  inquiring  for 
old  and  half-lost  kinds  which  they  used 
to  know  long  ago.  The  best  known  and 
most  distinctly  marked  are  the  double 
lilac,    double    purple,    double    sulphur, 


double  white,  double  crimson,  and  double 
red.  These  and  several  allied  forms  are 
occasionally  honoured  with  Latin  names 
descriptive  of  their  shades  of  colour.  In 
catalogues  will  be  found  the  following  : 
Primula  vulgaris  alba  plena,  lilacina 
plena,  purpurea  plena,  rosea  plena,  rubra 

Ciena,  sulphurea  plena ;  but  we  had 
etter  speak  of  them  in  plain  English  and 
confine  the  Latin  term  to  the  species. 
The  double  kinds  are  slower-growing  and 
more  delicate  than  the  single  ones,  and 
require  more  care,  and  the  development 
of  healthy  foliage  after  flowering  should 
be  the  object  of  those  who  wish  to  succeed 
with  them.  In  the  double  kinds  the 
deeper  the  hue  the  less  robust  the  plant. 
The  rich  crimsons  and  the  deep  purples 
are  usually  most  difficult  to  cultivate,  but 
in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  climate 
is  at  once  moist  and  temperate,  they  grow 
almost  with  luxuriance.  The  climate  of 
Ireland  also  favours  them,  but  in  the 
south  and  midland  districts  it  is  necessary 
to  give  them  shade  and  abundant  moisture 
during  summer,  and  in  winter  the  pro- 
tection of  glass  against  the  continued 
frosts  and  rains.  The  white,  lilac,  and 
sulphur  kinds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
hardy,  and,  if  established,  appear  to  stand 
our  climate  well. 

Shelter  and  partial  shade  are  the 
conditions  chiefly  necessary  to  their 
successful  culture.  Open  woods,  copses, 
and  half-shady  places  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  wild  Primrose.  In  them, 
in  addition  to  the  shade,  it  enjoys  the 
shelter,  not  merely  of  the  tall  objects 
around,  but  also  of  the  long  Grass 
and  herbaceous  plants  growing  near. 
Taking  into  account  the  moisture  con- 
sequent upon  such  companionship,  let 
these  facts  guide  us  in  the  culture  of  the 
double  kinds.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  a  plant  exposed  to  the  full  sun  on  a 
naked  border  is  under  conditions  very 
diflferent  from  one  in  a  thin  wood  ;  the 
excessive  evaporation  and  the  searing 
away  of  the  leaves  by  the  wind  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  failure. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  to  plant  the 
beautiful  double  Primroses  in  slightly 
shaded  and  sheltered  positions,  in  borders 
of  light  rich  vegetable  soil,  and,  to  keep 
the  earth  from  l^ing  dried  up  too  rapidly, 
spreading  cocoa-fibre  or  leaf-mould 
on  it  in  summer.  It  would  be  better  to 
plant  them  in  some  favourite  spot  per- 
manently than  to  change  them  repeatedly 
from  place  to  place.  Indeed,  they  ought 
never  to  be  disturbed  except  for  division. 
They  may  be  used  as  bedding  plants, 
if  treated  as  recommended   for   single 
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;,  but  they  are  not  then  so  useful 
or  so  pretty  as  when  in  good  colonies 
or  large  informal  groups.  Double  Prim- 
roses well  grown,  and  the  same  kinds 
barely  existing,  are  such  different  objects 
that  nobody  will  grudge  them  the  trifling 
attention  necessary  to  their  perfect  de- 
velopment. Occasionally  they  may  be 
seen  flourishing  in  some  old  country  gar- 
den, where  they  find  a  home  more  con- 
genial than  the  fashionable  flower  garden. 
Division  of  the  roots. 

The  Rev.  P.  Mules,  a  most  successful 
grower  of  the  Double  Primroses,  writes 
to  the  Field  about  them  :  "  Unless  these 
flowers  have  been  seen  at  their  best,  and 
that  can  only  be  under  the  favourable 
conditions  of  suitable  soil,  pure  air,  and 


occasionally  throw  up  corymbose  heads, 
polyanthus- wise  ;  but  this  is  not  uncom- 
mon with  many  Primroses,  and  is  the 
result  of  high  cultivation,  and  occurs 
towards  the  end  of  the  flowering  period. 
The  reason  that  the  rarer  varieties  arc 
difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain  is 
because  their  culture  is  not  understood, 
and  stocks  once  allowed  to  die  out  can 
scarcely  be  replaced.  Their  reproduction, 
as  they  have  no  seed,  is  impossible,  and 
one  has  to  depend  on  division  alone  for 
theii  ■ 


unless  they  be  kept  in  the  highest  vigour 
by  change  of  soil  and  locality  and  break- 
ing up,  nothing  can  keep  them. 

■'  The  secret  of  growing  double  Prim- 


PriiniDM  MuiuKBd  Early  White. 


great  experience  in  culture,  no  one  can 
imagine  their  beauty.  I  have  had  a  bed 
of  fifty  plants  of  the  double  white  carrying 
at  one  lime  4,000  fully  expanded  blooms, 
averaging  ij  in.  in  diameter.  So  also 
Pompadour,  with  blooms  of  still  larger 
siie,  which  has  flowered  without  inter- 
mission since  October,  throwing  its  rich 
crimson  blossoms  well  above  the  succulent 
green  foliage,  and  presenting  a  fine 
picture  of  form  and  colour.  Then  we 
have  double  rose,  double  mau^'e,  double 
dark  lilac,  double  cerise,  double  sulphur, 
double  yellow,  and  double  rose  white 
mottled.  Besides  these  are  some  bright 
crimsons,  making  a  combination  of 
colours  which  lend  themselves  to  many 
varieties  of  garden  and  house  decoration. 
Some — the  sulphur  and  the  dark  lilac — 


roses  diflers  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the 
more  delicate  perennials,  two  points  being 
specially  to  be  observed — protection  from 
cutting  and  strong  winds,  and  that  they 
be  grown  together  in  beds  massed,  not 
dotted  through  the  herbaceous  border. 
Beyond  this  only  such  knowledge  is  re- 
quired as  can  be  obtained  by  experience  in 
the  management  of  this  class  of  plants." 

The  Polyanthus.— Though  the  origin 
of  this  beautiful  old-fashioned  flower  is 
somewhat  obscure,  it  is  considered  to  be 
a  form  of  the  common  P.  vulgaris  with 
the  stems  developed.  Polyanthuses  are 
not  at  all  sufficiently  appreciated,  con- 
sidering the  wonderful  array  of  beauty 
they  present,  and  that  for  rich  and 
charmingly  inlaid  colouring  they  surpass 
all  other  flowers  of  our  spring  gardens. 
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It  would  require  pages  to  describe  even 
the  good  varieties.  Ai  one  time  the 
Polyanthus  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
Aonsts'  flower,  and  none  in  existence 
better  deserved  the  attention  and  regard 
of  amateurs  ;  but  nearly  all  the  choice  old 
kinds  are  now  lost,  and  very  few  florists 
really  pay  any  attention  to  the  flower. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  great 
Facility  with  which  varieties  are  raised 
from  seed,  nobody  need  be  without 
handsome  kinds,  especially  as  raising 
them  will  prove  interesting  amusement 
for  the  amateur.  The  rules  of  the  florists 
are  in  this  case  of  a  little  more  value  than 
usual,  and  Maddock,  in  the  following 
passage,  describes  a  very  beautifiil  varia- 


scarcely  lo  be  distinguished.  In  short,, 
the  Polyanthus  should  possess  a  graceful 
elegance  of  form,  a  richness  of  colouring, 
and  symmetry  of  parts  not  to  be  found 
united  in  any  other  flower."  Here, 
however,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  the- 
grower  will  do  well  to  select  the  most 
beautifiil  of  his  own  raising,  and  not  be^ 
tied  by  any  conventional  rules. 

As  to  the  capabilities  of  the  various 
kinds  of  Polyanthus,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  hardy  flower  which  is  so' 
generally  useful.  The  finer  varieties  are- 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rock-garden 
amidst  the  choicest  alpine  plants,  while 
the  showier  ones  are  suitable  for  spring 
bedding.     Numbers  of  vigorous  v     ""'" 


"  BuDcb  "  FrimroHB. 


tion  of  the  flower:  "TTie  ground  colour   I 
is  most  to  be  admired  when  shaded  with 
dark  rich  crimson  resembling  velvet,  with 
one  mark  or  stripe  in  the   centre  of  each   | 
division   of  the  limb,  bold  and  distinct 
from  the  edging  down  to  the  eye,  where   I 
it  should  terminate  in  a  fine  point."     He 
further  says  :  "The  pips  should  be  large, 
quite  flat,  and  as  round  as  may  be  con- 
sistent   with    their    peculiarly    beautiful  | 
figure,  which  is  circular,  excepting  those  i 
small  indentures  between  each  division  of 
the  limb,  which  divide  it  into  five  or  six 
heart-like  segments.    The  edging  should 
resemble  a  bright  gold  lace,  bold,  clear. 


iriy    of    the 


:  colour  as  the  eye  and  stripes  a 


will  form  the  most  appropriate  ornaments- 
that  can  be  massed  by  shady  walks  in 
pleasure-grounds,  and  some  may  be 
employed  as  edgings.  Many  varieties- 
are  worthy  of  being  naturalised  abund- 
antly in  pleasure-grounds  and  along  wood 
walks,  though  the  enthusiastic  florist 
grows  the  finer  ones  in  pots.  Poly- 
anthuses are  scarce  l)[  to  be  recommended 
for  using  in  masses  in  the  spring  garden 
as  much  as  the  finer  varieties  of  the 
Primrose,  since  in  order  to  be  admired 
they  require  to  be  seen  rather  closely  ; 
but  wherever  flowers  are  placed  for 
their  beauty  rather  than  their  effect 
as  colour.  Polyanthuses  are  invaluable, 
and    they    should    be    seen    in    strong 
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colonies  in  shrubberies  and  borders. 
Their  cultivation  is  almost  as  simple 
as  that  of  meadow  Grass.  They  grow 
vigorously  in  almost  any  garden  soil, 
but  best  in  a  soil  that  is  somewhat  rich 
and  moist ;  and  though  they  thrive  in 
the  full  sun,  they  best  enjoy  a  partially 
shaded  and  sheltered  position,  and  are 
somewhat  impatient  of  heat  and  drought 
When  grown  for  bedding,  they  are,  like 
the  Primroses,  removed  in  early  summer 
from  the  flower  garden  to  the  kitchen- 
garden  or  nursery,  and  replaced  there 
when  the  summer  bedding  plants  have 
passed  away. 

There  have  been  lately  raised  some 
varieties,  a  good  deal  larger  in  their  parts 
than  the  type,  and  these  are  very  easy  of 
culture  and  very  vigorous.  There  are, 
however,  very  few,  if  any,  double  varie- 
ties, but  some  varieties  are  curious  and 
interesting  from  the  duplication  of  the 
calyx  or  corolla ;  these  are  popularly  known 
as  "  hose-in-hose "  Polyanthus.  They 
grow  with  the  same  facility  as  the  others. 
The  beautiful  Gold -laced  Polyanthuses 
are  much  prized.  The  best  are  those 
raised  years  ago,  such  as  Cheshire 
Favourite,  Georg[e  the  Fourth,  Formosa, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Black  Prince, 
Lancashire  Hero,  and  others,  and  they 
are  mentioned  in  most  florists'  catalogues 
of  hardy  plants.  The  common  Oxlip  is 
a  hybrid  more  or  less  intermediate  between 
the  Cowslip  and  the  Primrose.  It  differs 
from  the  true  or  Bardfield  Oxlip  {P, 
elatior)  in  bearing  much  larger  and 
brighter  flowers  with  longer  foot-stalks, 
and  in  having  in  the  throat  of  the  flower 
the  five  bosses  characteristic  of  the 
Primrose  and  the  Cowslip.  Some  of  its 
varieties  approach  the  Cowslip  and  some 
the  Primrose  in  character.  The  treat- 
ment that  suits  Polyanthuses  and  Prim- 
roses will  suit  the  Oxlip.  P,  suaveolens 
is  a  variety  of  the  Cowslip  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  but  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  or  ornamental  to  merit 
cultivation.  P.  elatior^  the  true  Oxlip, 
is  not  very  ornamental,  the  flowers  being 
of  a  pale  buff-yellow,  and  readily  dis- 
tin^ished  by  their  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
which  is  quite  destitute  of  the  bosses 
present  in  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip. 
It  grows  on  clay  soils  in  woods  and 
meadows  in  the  eastern  counties, 
particularly  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire. It  is  of  easy  culture  in  collec- 
tions of  interesting  plants,  but  is  neither 
distinct  nor  ornamental  enough  for 
the  garden.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Bardfield  Oxlip.  The  blue  Polyanthus 
(/*.  e.  c<£ruleus)  is  a  singularly  handsome 


form  of  it  with  slaty-blue  flowers,  and 
this,  though  now  rare  in  gardens,  is  well 
worth  growing. 

Culture. — Where  soil  is  prepared  for 
the  choicer  varieties,  any  good  loam  with 
a  free  addition  of  sand,  well-rotted  leaf- 
mould,  and  decomposed  cow-manure  will 
form  an  admirable  compost.  The  Poly* 
anthus  may  easily  be  raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
say  about  the  end  of  June.  It  will  also 
grow  well  if  the  seed  is  not  sown  till  the 
following  spring,  but  by  sowing  imme- 
diately nearly  a  year  is  gained.  With 
choice  kinds  it  is  better  to  sow  the  seed 
in  pans  or  rough  wooden  boxes,  but  for 
ordmary  purposes  a  bed  of  finely-pulve- 
rised soil  in  the  open  air  will  suffice. 
Sowings  in  early  spring  are  better  made 
in  pans  or  rough  shallow  boxes,  placed 
in  cold  frames,  as  time  will  be  gained 
thereby.  Do  not  lose  time  by  allowing 
the  seed  to  lie  idle  in  the  drawer  all  the 
autumn  and  winter,  but  sow  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  ripe,  and  have  strong  plants  in  the 
following  spring. 

Some  species : — Primula  alba,,  S.  Europe ;  alrida^ 
As.  Min. ;  Allioniiy  W.  Europe  ;  amithystina,  China; 
am€tna^  Persia  ;  angustifolia^  N.W.  Amer. ;  aucheriy. 
Arabia ;  auricula^  Europe  ;  auriculata^  As.  Minor  ; 
bella^  China ;  btllidifolia,  N.  India ;  bracteaia,  China  ; 
bullata^  do. ;  calliantka^  do. ;  cafiitata,  Hiraal. ;  ca//- 
tellata^  As.  Minor,  Persia ;  c/irM/WrWx,  Austria ;  cemuay 
China ;  ctliafa,  Alps  ;  Clarkei^  N.  India ;  Clusiafta, 
Europe  ;  cordifolia^  Hungary  ;^  coriusoideSy  Siberia, 
Japan ;  curuijblia^  Arctic  regions ;  daonensis,  W. 
Europe;  darialicay  Caucas. ;  r/axwrica,  Dahurica;  Dela- 
vayiy  China;  denticulatay  N.  India;  Dickieana,  do.; 
dohmitisyi .  Europe;  dryadifolia^  China;  eealiksensisy 
Arct.  Amer. ;  ^/a/f>r,  Europe;  elli^ticayK\mM.\elongataj 
do. ;  Elivtsianay  do.;ervsat  do.  \/arinifolia^  Caucas. ; 
/aritwsay  N.  and  W.  Eur.  ;  Fedschenkoiy  Turkes.; 
filipesy  N.  India;  /ifftbriatay  N.  lndi& ;  Jlava,  China  ; 
Flcerkiama^  Alp.  N.  Europe ; ^orrl^««^«,  N.  India; 
/yt»M/Ma,Thracia ;  Gambeliana^  N.India  \ geraniifoliay 
do-  J  giganteoy  Siberia ;  glabra^  N.  India  ;  glacialiSy 
Q\i\xi9k\ glaucescensyi ,  Europe ;  gluHnoxay  do. ;  grandisy 
Caucas. ;  Hampeanay  Europe ;  heterochromay  Persia  ; 
Heydiiy  Himal. ;  hirsutay  N.  India;  Hookeriy  Himal.; 
imptrialisy  Java;  inttgrifoliay  W.  Europe;  involu-^ 
craiay  Europe,  N.  Asia  ;  ja^anica^  Japan  ;  Jesoanay 
do. ;  Kau/mannia$uty  Central  Asia ;  KtMgiiy  N.  India  ; 
Kisoana,  Jap.;  Kitaibelianoy  Europe;  lasio^talay 
do. ;  Listtriy  N.  India ;  longifloray  Europe ;  tuteotoy 
Caucas.;  macrocarpay  Jl^>an ;  Jl/<^^//(Mf£0,Magellans  ; 
marginatay    Europe ;    ntaxima   Mnximimncsity    N. 


conicay  CtiMvuTyobinsifolia.  N.  India;  officinalisy  Europe 
and  As.  Min.;  Olg^t,  Turkest.;  pachyteapay  Palinuriy 
Italy  \  Parryiy  'S.V/.Amer.'ypedewoHtanay  C.  Europe; 
pettolarisy  N.  IndvsL'y pinnati/Sday  China  ;/n?/j^m,  N. 
India  ;  pnlckruy  do. ;  pumilioy  Thibet ;  j^twllay  N\ 
India ;  Reidiiy  Jap.;  rtptam.  N.  India  ;  rettculatOy  da ; 
roseay  do.;  rotund\foliay  N.  India ;  Rusbyty  N.  Mexico, 
sappkirinay  N.  India ;  secMndi/lffra^ChinA ;  septftnUba, 
do. ;  terratifoliay  do. ;  sfbirica,  Asia  and  Arct.  Amer. ; 
Sibikorpiy  Spain  and  Greece;  Steboldiy  J a.p.  \  Sikkim- 
ensiSy  N.  India ;  simplicissimoy  sinensisy  China  ;  sol- 
danelloidesy  N.  India ;  umckifolia^  China ;  spectailisy 
Alps ;  spicatay  China  ;  stenocalyxy  do. ;  Stirtonianay 
Himal.;  sirktay  N.  Europe;  Stuartiiy  N.  India; 
tuffrutescensy  Calif. ;  ttntUay  N.  India ;  tyroUnsiSy 
Alps ;  UHi/iora.  N.  India ;  uriici/bliay  China ;  vagi^ 
Mota,  N.  India;  vertkillaiOy  Arabia;  villcuLy  C* 
Europe  ;  viscosay  Europe  ;  vulgarity  Europe  ;  Waiiiiy 
N.  India ;  Wu^enianay  Europe  ;  yuntiatunsity  China. 
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PRUMNOPITYS  ELEGAVS  {Plum- 
fruited  Yew). — An  evergreen  tree  from 
Chili,  allied  to  the  common  Yew,  of  dense 
growth  and  cheerful  green  colour. 
Though  it  grows  slowly,  especially  in 
height,  it  is  hardy  over  a  great  part  of 
Britain,  easily  suited  as  to  soils,  and 
readily  transplanted.  It  is  an  excellent 
lawn  tree,  thriving  in  towns  better  than 
most  conifers  ;  it  also  bears  cutting  with- 
out injury,  though  naturally  of  a  fine 
pyramidal  habit.  In  its  own  land  it 
reaches  a  height  of  50  feet, but. our  best 
trees  do  not  yet  exceed  one  half  this 
height.  The  leaves  are  flat  and  narrow, 
bright  green  above  and  somewhat  silvery 
beneath,  while  the  reddish  or  purple  fruits 
to  which  the  tree  owes  its  name  are 
nearly  as  large  as  a  cherry  and  of  similar 
structure-a  hard  inner  kernel  wrapped  in 
fleshy  pulp  with  a  tough  outer  rind.  In 
severe  winters  young  trees  are  injured  or 
even  killed,  but  when  well  established 
it  endures  severe  cold.  It  is  an  excellent 
seaside  shrub,  well  adapted  for  hedges 
and  screens.  Increase  by  imported  seeds 
or  cuttings,  which  root  readily  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  handlight  in  autumn.  Seed 
should  always  be  preferred,  increase  by 
cuttings  tending  to  spoil  the  tree 
by  encouraging  its  way  of  growing 
outwards  instead  of  up.  Syn.  Podocarpus 
andina. 

PRUNELLA  {Large  Self-heal).— TYCxs 
handsome  and  vigorous  plant  P.  grandi- 
flora  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
large  flowers  from  the  weedy  British  Self- 
heal  {P,  vulgaris).  There  is  a  white  and  a 
purple  vanety,  both  handsome  plants, 
thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  but  preferring 
one  moist  and  free,  and  a  somewhat  shaded 
position.  In  winter  they  are  apt  to  go  off 
on  the  London  clay,  at  least  on  the  level 
ground,  but  are  well  suited  for  mixed 
borders,  banks,  or  copses.  The  variety 
laciniata  has  deeply-cut  leaves.  Europe. 
Flowering  in  summer.  P,  pyrenaica 
(Pyrenean  Self-heal)  is  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  considered  a  variety  of  it, 
thriving  with  the  same  treatment,  and 
growing  about  10  in.  high,  with  larger 
violet-purple  flowers.  P.  Webbiana  is  a 
good  garden  form  making  a  thick  green 
carpet,  with  spikes  of  handsome  rosy- 
purple  flowers.    Labiatse.    Syn.  Brunella. 

PRUNUS  {Plum,  Almond,  Peach,  Apri- 
cot, Cherry,  Bird  Cherry,  Cherry-Laurel). 
— Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the  "  Genera 
Plantarum"  united  under  Prunus  the 
whole  of  the  species  which  had  at  an 
earlier  date  been  known  under  one  or 
other  of  the  following  names  :  Amygdalus, 
Persica,    Armeniaca,    Prunus,    Cerasus, 


Padus,  and  Lauro-Cerasus.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  was  necessary  from  the  fact 
that  no  well-defined  line  could  be  drawn 
between  them,  has  given  rise  to  some 
confusion.  .\nd  we  may  see  in  conse- 
c^uence  two  Apricots,  maybe,  growing 
side  by  side,  the  older  one  called  Ar- 
meniaca, the  newer  one  Prunus.  In 
the  following  notes  the  whole  of  the 
species  dealt  with  are  considered  as 
Prunus  and  are  arranged  alphabetically  ; 
and  some,  not  of  much  garden  value,  or 
those  not  hardy  in  Britain,  are  excluded. 
But  it  will  be  well  perhaps  to  first  show 
the  section  to  which  each  belongs. 

The  Almonds  and  Peaches. — Amygdalus. 
P.  Amygdahts^  P.  David4ana^  P.  iticama^  P.  moHa^ 
P.  orieniMS^  P.  Persica.,  P.  Shnont. 

The  Apricots.— Armeniaca. 
P.  Armeniaca^  P.  brigantitua^    P.  dasycarpa^  P. 
Mumty  P.  sibirica,  P.  tonuntcsa^  P.  trilMa. 

The  Plums.--Prunus. 

P.  alUgkaniensiSf  P.  americana,  P.  angusti/blia^  P. 

ctrcuifera,  P.  certui/era  var.  airo-pur^rta^  P.  com' 

Munis,  P.  communis  var.  pruneaulitsna^  P.  droari- 

cata,  P.  insititia,  P.  spinosa,  P.  trifiora,  P.  JVa/somi. 

The  Cherries. — Cerasus. 
P.  €u:ida,  P.  Avrumj  P.  Btsseyi^  P.  Cerasus^  P. 
Chamofcerasus^  P.  kumilis^  P.  Jacquemonti^  P. 
japonica,  P.  maritiMa,  P.  Maximowiczi^  P.  pendula^ 
P.  pennsyhanica^  P.  prostrtUa^  P.  psewUhCerasns^ 
P.  Puddum^  P.  pumila,  P.  serruiata,  P.  subhtrtella^ 
P.  tomsntosa. 

The  Bird  Cherries. — Padus. 
P.  CapoUin^  P.  comuta^  P.  demissa,  P.  Maackii^ 
P.  Makaltb,  \P.  tnoUis,  P.  Padus,  P.  strotina,  P. 
virginiana. 

The  Cherry-Laurels. — Laurocerasus. 
P.  ilicifoliay  P.  LaurocerusuSf  P.  lusitanica. 

P.  ACIDA. — One  of  the  species  from  which 
the  Cherries  of  gardens  have  been  derived  ; 
small,  dark -green,  shining  leaves  of  firm  texture 
and  nearly  glabrous.  A  variety  is  semper- 
florensy  of  drooping  habit  and  bearing  while 
flowers  (sometimes  double)  from  May  to 
September,  and  often  carrying  flowers  and  fruit. 
A  dwarf  tree,  usually  grafted  standard  high. 

P.  ALLEGUANiENSis. — Usually  a  shrub  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  but  sometimes  a  small 
tree  three  or  four  times  that  height.  The 
flowers,  4  inch  across,  at  first  pure  white 
changing  to  pink,  are  followed  by  handsome 
fruits,  which  are  blue-purple,  nearly  globular, 
and  valued  for  preserving.     Pennsylvania, 

P.  AMERICANA  (wild  Red  Plum). — A  hand- 
some tree  found  in  North  America  to  the  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  one  of  the 
hardiest.  It  is  a  tree  20  feet  or  more  high,  of 
graceful  habit,  bearing  at  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May  many  pure  snowy  white 
blossoms ;  fruits  red  or  yellowish-red,  the 
species  being  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
on  their  account.  The  Canada  Plum,  P.  nigra^ 
a  form  of  this,  is  yet  more  showy  and  earlier 
in  flower,  but  runs  into  americana  through 
intermediate  forms. 

P.  AMYGDALUS  (the  Common  Almond). — 
One  of  the  earliest  of  trees  to  bloom,  and 
reaching  its  best  Ijefore  hardy  trees  have  done 
more  than  show  signs  of  reviving  life.     There 
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are  levcral  named  varieties  in  cuItivitkHi : 
Amartt  (Bitter  AJmond)  —  flowers  slightly 
largec  than  those  of  the  common  Almond, 
petals  almost  white  towards  the  lips,  deepening 
mtoroseatthelnse.  Z>u/»i (Sweet  Almond)— 
This  hw  leaves  of  a  grey-green  colour,  and  is 
one  of  the  earliest  to  flower.  Maerotarpa — 
This  is  a  strong-growing  tree  with  larger, 
broader  leaves  than  the  type  ;  the  flowers  too, 
which  are  rose-tinted  white,  are  larger.  This 
tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous  in  unr  counlty. 
There  are  also  double-flowered  and  pendulous 
varieties  cultivated  under  names  denoting  these 
chaiacters,  and  pretty  dwarf  forms,  pink  and 
white,  known  as  nanus,  and  charming  in  t' 
rock-garden.     Syn.  Antygifa/tii  tommunis. 

P.  ANOtrsTiFOUA  (Qiickasaw  Plum).— 
Britain  this  is  a  shrub  4  to  6  feet  high,  but  in 
.\nierica  it  is  a  small  tree  20  to  35  leet  high  ; 
the  leaves  3  inches  lon^  ;  flowers  in  clusters  of 
one  or  two  pairs,  white,  sometimes  with  - 
creamy  tint,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameti 
Several  excellent  varieties  of  this  Plum  s 
grown  in  the  United  States  for  their  bright  red 
fruits,  and  there  are  variegated  forms  cultivated 
in  Europe.  P.  fValsimt  (Sand  Plum)  is  a 
form  of  this,  reaching  about  6  ft.  in  height, 
with  twiggy,  much-spined  branches  and  abun- 
dant sweet  white  flowers  in  May.  The  orange- 
coloured  fruits  are  small,  but  much  valued  ii 
the  western  states  of  America. 

P.   Armekiaca   (Common  Apricot).— The 
wild  bush  of  the  cultivated  Apricot  flowers  in 
February  or  early  March,  its  blossoms  being  . 
usually  of   a    pinkish -white,    but    there    a 
varieties  with  deeper-coloured  flowers,  and  01 
in  which  they  are  double.     N.  China. 

P.  Avium  (the  Gean).— Wild  in  the  British 
Isles,  generally  as  a  tree  10  feet  to  30  feet 
high.  This  has  long  been  grown  as  an  <-" 
mental  tree,  and  there  are  three  or  four  1, 
varieties.  None  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
double  form,  whose  pure  white  flowers  a 
borne  in  spring.  The  var.  deeumatia  is 
striking  tree  with  large  leaves,  some  of  which 
measure  6  inches  to  1  inches  in  lei^lh.  The 
var.  nana  is  a  curious  dwarf  plant ;  var, 
latiniala  has  cut  leaves  1  and  var.  fundula  i) 
of  weeping  hatuL  The  fruit  is  sweet  or  biltei 
inot  acid). 

P.  BR.SSBVI  (Western  Sand  Cherry).- A 
flne  dwarf  form  of  P.  pnmila,  the  wild  Cherry 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  as  yet  little 
known  in  our  gardens,  but  will  make  a  pretty 
bushy  shrub  for  dry  places  in  poor  soil.  The 
foliage  is  an  ashen.grey,  the  flowers  white  in 
clusters  of  two  to  five,  and  the  fruits  cherry- 
red  on  short  stalks. 

P.   Capollin. — A  native  of  Mexico  and 
southwards,  where  it  ranks  as  a  fruit   tree  ; 
leaves  are  ofa  dark  glossy  green,  and  hangii 
loose  and  pendent,  as  in  some  Willows  ;  flowt 
in  erect  racemes,  white  ;   fruits  round,   dark 
red  and  like  small  Cherries  ;  a  tree  30  feet 
35    feet  high.     This  is  now   regarded   as 
willow-leaved  form  of  P.  stratina,   the  w 
Black  Cherry  of  America.    In  Fiance  it  ripens 
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P.  CERASCPEU  {ihe  Mytobalan).— The 
showiest  of  all  the  Plums,  flowering  whilst  the 
leaf-buds  are  as  yet  mere  tips  of  green,  Ihe 
flowers  three-qusrteis  of  an  inch  to  i  inch  in 
diameter,  in  clusters  on  Ihe  short  twigs  ;  tree 
round-headed  and  of  spieading  habit,  2a  feet 
h^h.  PniHU!  Rinardi  is  a  variety  of  this 
species  (var.  atre-purpuria,  the  purple  Myro- 
balan),  a  variety  of  Persian  origin.  Its  while 
dlossoms  ate  followed  by  the  beautiful  led- 
purple  young  leaves,  whichassume  their  richest 
tints  when  just  opening  and  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  It  fruits  in  favourable  seasons, 
<he  fruits  being  coloured  like  the  leaves,  even 
when  young. 

P.  Cerasus  (the  wild  Cherry).— A  native  of 
Britain,  and  usually  a  small  tree  or  even  a 


A  very  old  and  beautiful  Cherry  i 
knowD  a  ptTsuifiara,  the  flowers  of  which  < 
double  and  liiwed  with  rose.  One  of  more 
recent  origin  xsRhtxiff.-pt.,  whose  pure  while, 
long-stalked  flowers,  borne  in  May,  hang  from 
the  branches  in  great  abundance.  I(  is  a  small 
tree,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Cherries. 
Syn.  Cerasus  vulgaris. 

P.  CHA!ii.«CERASlis  (Siberian  Cherry). — A 
dwarf  Cherry,  the  blossoms  white,  three- 
<juarlers  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  appearing  in 
May.     One  form  of  this  species  is  represented 


by  a  tree  lo  feet  or  more  high  at  Kew,  but  as 
I  a  rule  it  is  only  half  as  high.     It  is  naturally 

a  small  rounded  shrub  of  neat,  close  habit,  but 
is  mostly  grown  as  a  standard.      There  is  a 
drooping  variety  [ftadu/a),  and  another  with 
,    variegated  foliage. 

I  P.  COMMUNIS  (Common  Plum).— This 
species  is  believed  lo  be  the  source  from  which 
I  the  cultivated  Plums  have  been  derived,  al- 
though in  a  less  degree  the  Bullace  {P. 
insilitia]  and  the  Sloe  (/*.  sfiimisa}  have  each 
most  prolnbly  a  share  in  their  origin.  It  has, 
however,  some  value  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
and  reaches  a  height  of  15  feet  to  30  feet,  the 
flowers  while.  Of  the  varieties  cultivated  as 
ornamental  trees,  var.  firuneau/iaita  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful.  It  bears  in  Apnl  many 
white  flowers,  not  lai^e,  but  so  thickly  borne 
as  to  cover  the  twigs.  There  is  also  a  double- 
flowered  form  of  this  variety. 

P.  CORNUTA  (Himalayan  Bird  Cherry).- 
This  is  the  Himalayan  form  of  our  Bird  Cherry. 
Its  leaves  are  as  a  rule  larger,  broader,  and 
of  stouter  texture  than  those  of  our  British 
trees ;  they  are  also  distinct  in  having  ted 
stalks. 

P.  Davidiana. — This  is  the  earliest  of  all 
Ihe  Peaches  to  bloom,  in  mild  winters  as  early 
as  January.  Its  branches  are  of  somewhat  erect 
growth,  the  flowers  individually  I  inch  across 
and  completely  covering  the  shoots  made  the 

Eecedii^  yaa,  which  are  frequently  2  feet 
ng.  The  jxtals  in  one  form  (aiia)  are  of  a 
pure  white  ;  in  the  other  (ruira}  pink,  but  not 
so  freely  borne. 

F.  INSITITIA  (the  BulLace).— A  small  tree, 
often  wild  in  hedgerows,  which  bears  its  white 
flowers  in  pairs  during  March  and  April ;  its 
black  fruits  are  ripe  in  October.  There  aie 
several  varieties,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  Ihal  with  double  flowers,  another 
with  yellowish- white  fruits,  and  a  third  with 
red  fruits. 

P.  Jacqubmonti.^A  pretty  shrub,  native 
of  Northern  India,  where  it  is  found  at  altitudes 
from  6,000  to  iz,ooo  ft.,  with  flowers  of  a 
bright  rosy  pink,  about  half  an  inch  across, 
and  borne  in  great  abundance  on  Ihe  growths 
of  the  previous  summer.  The  Chinese  P.  Au- 
miiis  is  nearly  related  to  this. 

P.  jArONicA  (Double  Chinese  Plum). — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  iovely  of  spring-flower- 
ing shrubs.  The  single  form  probably  not  in 
cultivation  ;  the  double  one  has  white  flowers 
with  a  more  or  less  rosy  tint,  some,  indeed,  of 
a  distinct  rose  colour.  The  flowers,  each  about 
1 1  in.  across,  are  borne  thickly  on  short  stalks 
from  the  slender  shoots  of  tte  previous  ye«». 
It  can  be  struck  from  cuttings,  but  it  is  better 
to  layer  Ihe  shoots  of  an  old  plant.  In  thai 
way  nice  flowering  plants  c^a  be  obtained  in 
two  years.  Grafted  plants  neither  eron  nor 
flower  so  well,  and  a  constant  watch  has  to  be 
kept  for  suckers.     Syn.  R.  linensit, 

P.  Lauro-Crrasus  (Cherry  Laurel).— A 
noble  evergreen  tree  often  overplantcd  and 
misused,  and  where  this  is  so  Cherry  Laurels 
have  to  be  continually  cut  back  to  keep  them 
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within  hounds,  and  their  hungry  roots  prevent 
the  cultivation  of  betlei  things  anywhere  near. 
Several  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  the  best  of 
which  are  cokhua,  caucasica,  &nd  rotuiuUfoIia, 
all  with  broader,  larger  le&ves  than  the  common 
Laurel  and  preferable  to  it  on  account  of  their 
lianlier  constitution.  Saluifolia,  anguslifolia, 
saA  parvifalia  are  narrow- leaved  varieties,  the 
last  being  often  grown  under  the  name  of 
Hartogkia  cafitntis.  A  new  variety  from  the 
Shipka  Pbxs  {ihifkatntis)  is  said  lo  be  the 
hardiest  of  all. 

F.  LUSiTANiCA  (Portugal  Laurel).— A  noble 
evergreen  rarely  seen  it)  its  full  beauty,  because 
it  is  nearly  always  choked  with  other  things  in 
the  shruHiery-     It  is  as  a  group,  and  allowed 


full  freedom  of  growth,  that  its  value  both 
as  a  winter  and  summer  shrub  is  seen,  thoi^h 
like  the  Cherry  Laurel  it  is  often  over-planted. 
Var.  myrtifolia  has  smaller  leaves  than  the 
common  forms,  and  its  branches  are  of  more 
erect  growth.  Being  dwarfcr,  il  is  also  better 
suited  for  shrubberies.  Var.  atorica  has  much 
larger  leaves,  and  fewer  but  larger  flowers  on 
the  raceme.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores. 
P.  Mahalbb  (the  Mahaleb).— None  of  Che 
European  Cherries  surpass  this  in  its  springtide 
beauty.  The  Mahaleb  is  a  native  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  perfectly  hardy  in 
England.  Reaching  a  height  of  30  ft,  lo  30 
ft,,  of  free  graceful  growth  ;  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  variety  ptitdula,  which,  al- 
though not  strictly  weeping,  is  of  looser,  Uuter 


hahil  than  the  type.  The  leaves  are  each  2  i 
long,  and  the  pure  white  flowers  appear 
rather  flat  racemes  in  May. 


(Am. 


1  Plum).- 


very  handsome  bushy  shrub,  \ 
gardens.  Its  beauty  is  the  great  profusion  of 
Its  early  flowers,  but  the  purple  or  yellow 
fruits,  covered  with  a  dense  bloom,  are  hand- 
some and  edible,  though  rather  small.  A  good 
kind  for  sandy  shore  lands. 

P.  MuMB. — Under  the  hands  of  the  Japan- 
ese cultivators  this  has  varied  into  numerous 
forms,  and  there  are  now  at  Kew  varieties 
with  flowers  red  and  white,  single  and  double, 
as  well  as  one  of  pendulous  habit.  The  wood 
resembles  that  of  the  common  Apricot.  The 
plant  is  leafless  at  the  time  of  flowering.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  some  years  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent,  but  disguised  under 
other  names,  one  of  which  is  Frunia  Myro- 
balaita  ft.-rostii.     Corea. 

P.  NANA  (the  dwarf  Almond).— This,  a 
native  of  Southern  Russia,  is  one  of  the  dwarf- 
est  of  the  Almonds,  being  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high.  It  flowers  during  March  and  April 
when  the  leaf-buds  are  only  beginnii^  to 
burst,  the  flowers  being  of  a  kvely  rose  colour 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  smooth,  dark  green, 
and  glossy.  It  is  a  charming  shrub,  and  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  propagated  by  layering. 
The  species  will  thrive  in  a  dry  situation  better 
than  most  Almonds.     There  is  a  pretty  double 

P.  PADUs(theBirdCherry).— Thisbeauliful 
tree,  a  native  of  Britain  as  well  as  of  North 
and  Central  Europe  and  Asl»,  is  often  40  ft. 
high,  the  flowers  borne  in  drooping  racemes, 
in  the  commonest  form  being  4  in.  10  6  in. 
long.  There  are  varieties,  however,  finer  both 
in  the  flowers  and  racemes.  A  double-flowered 
variety  [^ert-pletto)  recently  obtained  from  the 
Continent  is  the  most  striking  I  have  seen. 
A  variety  also  worth  special  mention  is  the 
Manchunao  one  [P.  Maaeiii),  with  line 
racemes,  but  chiefly  notable  for  coming  into 
flower  early  in  April,  and  therefore  -  long 
before  our  Bird  Chernr  is  showing  a  bloom. 
There  are  other  named  varieties  in  cultivation, 
the  most  distinct  being  var.  ilritla,  with  quite 
erect  racemes.  Var.  atuubafolia  has  its  foliage 
mottled  with  yellow.  The  common  Bird 
Cherry  is  a  tree  rather  for  the  park  and  wood- 
land than  the  garden  proper,  but  the  Man- 
chuiian  and  double-flowered  varieties  fully 
deserve  a  place  among  flowering  trees. 

F.  PKNDUlji  (Rose-bud  Cherry).— A  beauti- 
ful Japanese  Cherry  and  one  of  the  earliest  to 
come  mto  flower,  commencing  usually  towards 
the  end  of  March.  Its  pendent  growth  has 
led  to  its  being  commonly  worked  on  stocks 
5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  but  it  comes  true  from  seed. 
The  leaves  are  much  like  those  of  the  common 
Cherry,  the  flowers  of  a  lovely  shade  of  soft 
rose  and  borne  in  profusion.  In  the  United 
Statei,  where  the  summers  are  much  hotter,  it 
thrive*  better  than  in  England,  and  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  planted  in  a  ninny  spot  shelteted 
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from    the    north    and    east.      Syn.    Cerasus 
pendtda, 

P.  PERSIC  A  (the  Peach).— Although  neither 
so  free-growing  nor  so  hardy  as  the  Almond, 
the  Peach  in  various  forms  is  beautiful,  and  in 
positions  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
ought  to  be  planted  freely.  There  is  now  a 
number  of  varieties  at*  the  service  of  the  planter, 
chiefly  single  and  double  forms  with  white  or 
red  flowers.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
camelliaflora^  with  large  single  or  double 
red  flowers.  There  is  one  also  with  purple 
folia|[e  known  zsifoliis  rubriSy  this  colour  ex- 
tending also  to  the  fruit.  The  many  double 
varieties  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify ;  they 
are  known  by  descriptive  names,  like^^^r^  albo 
pUno,  These  unfortunately  are  rarely  seen 
well  grown. 

P.  PROSTRATA  (Mountain  Cherry). — A  rare 
species,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  dwarf 
Cherries,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Levant,  and,  although  not  strictly  prostrate  (at 
least  in  cultivation),  is  a  low  spreading  bush, 
the  long,  slender  branches  arching  outwards 
and  downwards  to  the  ground.  The  flowers, 
borne  on  very  short  stalks,  are  of  a  beautiful 
lively  shade  of  rose,  are  half  an  inch  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  so  plentiful  as 
to  almost  hide  the  branches. 

P.  pseudo-Cerasus  (the  Japanese  Cherry). 
— This  is  the  tree  whose  flowering  marks  one 
of  the  epochs  of  the  year  in  Japan.  In  the 
forests  of  North  Japan  this  species  becomes  a 
large  timber  tree,  but  in  England  it  is  not 
often  seen  above  20  feet  high,  and  it  is  the 
double- flowered  varieties  that  are  cultivated  in 
England.  They  are  of  various  shades  of  rosy 
white,  and  are  known  under  such  names  as 
Cerasus  IVeUereri^  C  Sieboldi^  &c.  More  so 
perhaps  than  any  other  are  these  double- 
flowered  Cherries  worth  extensive  planting, 
never  failing  to  flower,  ^ing  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  perfectly  hardy.  They  should  be 
grown  on  a  cool,  moist  bottom,  and  the  eflect 
they  produce  in  spring  is  all  the  greater  if  room 
can  be  aflbrded  for  a  grove  of  a  dozen  or  so 
trees  with  a  backing  of  Holly  or  other  evergreen. 

P.  SERRULATA. — This  Cherry,  which  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  can  be  recognised  by  its  pecu- 
liar mode  of  branching.  The  main  stem  is  erect 
for  a  few  feet,  but  then  branches  off  almost 
horizontally  into  three  or  four  divisions,  and 
henceforth  ceases  to  send  up  a  defined  lead. 
It  is  picturesque,  representing  one  of  the  modes 
of  growth  we  have  come  to  regard  as  essentially 
typical  of  Japanese  tree  vegetation,  and  its  rosy- 
white  double  flowers  come  about  a  fortnight 
later  than  in  the  common  Japanese  Cherry. 
The  single-flowered  form  is  not  in  cultivation. 

P.  SIBIRICA  (Siberian  Apricot). — A  pretty 
little  shrub  now  becoming  better  known  in 
gardens,  where  it  is  valued  for  its  early  white 
or  pink  flowers  carried  in  profusion. 

P.  Simon  I. — This  has  leaves  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  common  Almond,  but  the 
tree  itself  is  of  more  erect  habit  and  frequently 
resembles  the  Lombardy  Poplar  in  form  of 
growth.     The  flowers  are  white,  and  appearing 


in  February  and  March.     Its  fruit  is  deep 
purple  and  ripens  early.    China. 

P.  SPINOSA  FLORE- PLENO  (the  double  Sloe 
or  Blackthorn). — This  flowers  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Sloe,  its  blossoms  white,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  not  perfectly 
double,  the  centre  of  the  flower  containing  a 
cluster  of  stamens.  The  flowers  are  thickly 
crowded  on  the  short  spiny  branches,  the  black 
colour  of  which  serves  to  show  off  more  vividly 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  March  flowering  shrubs. 
There  is  a  neat  garden  form  in  which  the 
leaves  are  a  dark  purple  colour,  like  that  oi 
P,  Pissardii, 

P.  TOMENTOSA. — A  pretty  and  very  distinct 
little  Cherry  from  China  and  Manchuria,  its 
dense  crown  unlike  other  kinds,  and  of  beauti- 
ful effect.  The  pink  flowers  come  just  before 
the  hairy  leaves,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  and  with 
very  short  stalks.  The  round  fruits,  set  close 
against  the  branches,  are  a  pretty  bright  red.' 

P.  TRIP  LOR  A  (Japanese  Plum). — More  com- 
monly grown  in  American  gardens  than  with 
us,  and  mainly  valued  for  its  fruits.  These 
are  not  equal  to  our  orchard  plums,  but  are 
very  abundant,  of  flne  appearance,  and  keep 
well,  and  the  trees  are  singularly  free  of 
disease. 

P.  TRILOBA  FL.-PI- — This,  perhaps  the 
most  lovely  of  all  the  dwarf  Prunus,  is  a  native 
of  China  and  was  introduced  by  Fortune.  The 
flowers  are  at  their  best  in  early  April,  and 
each  one  measures  i^  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter. 
On  first  opening  they  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
delicate  rose,  changing  with  age  to  an  almost 
pure  white.  This  species  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  as  a  bush  in  the  open,  although 
not  so  well  as  on  a  wall.  The  above  remarks 
refer  to  the  double- floweretl  variety,  which  for 
forty  years  has  been  in  our  gardens.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two,  however,  the  single- 
flowered  wild  type  has  been  introduced.  It 
has  smaller  rosy  white  flowers  and  leaves  of 
the  same  shape  as  Fortune's  plant,  but  smaller. 
— W.  J.  B. 

Psendotsnga.    See  Picea. 

PTSBI8  {Brake),— TYi^  Bracken  Fern 
(P.  aquilina),  the  only  thoroughly  hardy 
species  of  this  genus,  is  generally  mi 
common  as  not  to  need  cultivation.  If, 
however,  anyone  wishes  to  introduce  it 
where  it  is  scarce,  he  should  bear  in  mind 
that  to  transplant  it  successfully  large  sods 
containing  the  strong  creeping  roots  must 
be  dug  up,  and  planted  in  light  soil ;  if 
peaty,  so  much  the  better.  In  very  mild 
localities  such  species  as  P.  cretica  and 
the  elegant  P,  scdberula^  from  New 
Zealand,  sometimes  thrive  in  sheltered 
nooks. 

PTEBOCABYA  ( Winged  Nut).-\V  2!^ 
nut-like  trees  of  fine  stately  form  of  leaf 
and  habit,  P,  caucasica  being  hardy  in 
our  country,  at  least  in  the  southern  and 
warmer  parts.    There  are  good  trees  at 
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Claremont  and  other  places,  and  one  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  fohage  is  very  glossy 
and  large.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  should  not  be  planted  near  shrubs  or 
other  plants  we  wisn  to  have  a  fair  chance. 
The    trees    are     natives    of    temperate 


I  Asia,  and  their  number  is 
likely  to  be  added  to  as  soon  as  more  of 
China,  Mongolia,  and  countries  near  are 
opened  up.  The  Caucasian  is  the  best 
known  species^ others  are  :  rhoi/olia 
Japan,  stenotlera  China,  and  Delavayi 
Vun-Nan. 

PTKEOOEPHALTTB.— ./'.  Pammsi  is 
a  Scabious-like  plant  of  dwarf  compact 
growth,  fonning  a  dense  rounded  mass  of 


Ptaioccpbalui   Punuii. 

hoary  foliage  which  in  summer  is  studded 
with  mauve-coloured  flower-heads.  It  is 
a  most  desirable  plant,  thriving  best  in 
tight  warm  soils,  and  is  suited  either  for 


the  rock-garden  or  the  ordinary  border. 
Syn.  iiiabiosa  pleroceplia!a.     Greece. 

PTEBOBrYBAX.— /".  hispidum  is  a 
deciduous  Japanese  shrub,  and  quite  hardy 
enough  for  culture  as  a  bush.  It  makes  a 
capital  wall  shrub,  being  rapid  in  growth, 
handsome  in  foliage,  and  very  beautiful  in 
tlower.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
about  6  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad,  the 
small  white  flowers  borne  very  freely  in 
drooping  clusters  about  the  end  of  July. 
Another  Japanese  species,  P.  carjimbosum, 
is  less  common,  though  desirable  for  walls. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  white  or  faintly 
tinged,  are  in  crowded  clusters.  Both 
species  are  8  to  t2  fl.  hi^h  in  this  country. 
They  are  known  botanically  as  HaUsia 
hispiiia  and  H.  corymbosa,  b'll  ever  since 
their  introduction  they  have  been  known 
as  Pterostyrax  in  gardens.  Increase  by 
seeds,  layers,  and  soft  cuttings. 

FUEBAHIA  (,Kudsu).—P.  Ihunbergi- 
ana  is  a  remarkable  climbing  plant  of 
almost  tropical  vigour,  growing  up  poles, 
colonnades,  and  walls  to  a  great  height  in 
a  very  short  time.  It  belongs  to  the  pea 
family,  and  is  a  plant  the  Japanese  make  a 
great  economic  use  of  in  various  ways,  but 
our  main  concern  with  it  here  is  for  the 
flower  garden,  where  il  is  hardy  and 
useful  as  a  rapid-growing  leafy  screen. 
The  flowers  are  a  dull  violet-purple  and 
very  fragrant,  but  only  come  towards 
autumn,  when  the  plant  is  well  estab- 
hshed.  Increase  by  seeds,  division  of 
the  fleshy  roots,  or  by  cuttings. 

PULMONAEIA  {Lungwort).^1\t^%^ 
are  vigorous  and  hardy  in  any  soil.  Most 
of  them  grow  well  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  all  succeed  best  in  shade.  They  form 
dense  tufts  of  foliage,  generally  hand- 
somely blotched  and  speckled  with  white, 
and  make  pretty  groups  in  the  spring 
garden,  or  in  semi-wild  places,  but  are 
worthy  of  the  best  places  in  the  flower 
garden.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen 
kinds,  all  like  each  other.  P.  officinalis 
and  A  angustifoUa  are  native  plants.  P. 
officinalis  (sometimes  called  P.  saccharata") 
has  rose  flowers  turning  to  blue,  and  P. 
anguslijolia  bears  blue  flowers.  P.  mollis 
is  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  P. 
grandijiora  is  somewhat  similar  to  P. 
officinalis,  /'.osurfa  has  rich  blue  flowers. 
A  arvtmfnse,  with  deep  blue  flowers,  is 
of  refined  habit  and  well  suited  to  the 
rock-garden.  There  is  a  white  flowered 
form  of  it.  Chiefly  natives  of  Europe. 
P.  dahurica  is  sometimes  called  Merunsta 


FUmOA     (PomegraaaU).—  Like     the 
Myrtle,  the  Pomegranate,  P.  granalum,  is 
grown  as  a  H'all  shrub,  the  walls  of  some 
3  E 
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old  houses  being  covered  with  it,  and  it 
makes  a  very  beauiiful  covering  with  its 
dense  mass  of  tender  green  foliage.  The 
type  has  single  flowers  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  but  the  best  is  the  double-flowered 
sort  {fi<ire-pUno\  which  is  also  scarlet,  and 
is  that  most  commonly  seen.  There  is 
also  a  yellow-tlowered  sort  and  a  white  or 
almost  white  kind  {aliesceits)  with  single 
and  double  forms,  but  these  are  rare.  The 
Rowers  are  borne  freely  on  the  young 
slender  shoots  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  and  in  pruning  these  must  be  left 
untouched.  Incrc.ise  by  cuttings  of  dor- 
tnanl  wood,  rootcL  under  glass  with  some 

PUSCHKmiA  {Slripfd  Sqmlf),—P.  ' 
scilloides  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
spring  bulbous  flowers.    In  its  growth  it  is 
like  some  of  the  Scillas,  but  its  flowers 
are    delicate    blue,    each    petal    being 


marked  through  the  centre  with  a 
darker  colour.  The  flower  spikes  are  4 
or  5  in.  high.  There  are  two  forms  of  the 
plant— the  ordinary  one  and  P.  compac/a. 
Compacta  is  SO  called  from  its  denser  and 
more  numerous  flowers,  and  is  therefore 
the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Delights  in  a 
sunny  border  with  a  southern  aspect  near 
a  wall,  or  an  open  border  slightly  raised 
will  suit  it.  The  soil  should  be  light  and 
friable,  and  about  1  ft.  in  depth  ;  and  the 
bulbs  planted  about  4  in.  deep.  P. 
libanalica  is  a  taller  and  more  vigorous 
plant  of  easy  culture  and  hardy.  Shady 
situations   in  sub-alpine  districts  of  Asia 

Minor. 

FTBETHBTTU  (Feverfew).— W^atow 
perennial  or  rock-plants,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Caucasian  P. 
rosfum,  which  has  yielded  the  in- 
numerable varieties,  both  single  and 
double,  that  have  now  become  such 
fiopular  border  flowers.  These  have  much 
._    ,jjj  them;  they  are  showy, 


hardy  and  easy  to  grow,  little  affected 
by  sun  or  rain,  and  invaluable  as  cut 
flowers  The  blossoms  are  continually 
becoming  more  varied  in  colour  and  more 
refined  in  shape.  Though  Pyrethrums 
are  in  their  fullest  beauty  m  June,  they  are 
seldom  altogether  flowerless  throughout 
the  summer  \  and  a  succession  can  easily 
be  kept  up  by  judicious  stopping  and 
thinning.  They  are  also  invaluable  for 
autumn  decoration,  for  if  cut  down 
after  flowering  in  June  they  flower 
again  in  autumn.  They  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  division  or  seed.  The  proper 
time  for  propagation  is  in  spring.  Take 
the  plants  up,  shake  ofF  all  soil,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  put  them  in  small  pols,  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few 
weeks  until  established,  but  not  too 
close,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp.  When 
they  are  established  they  may  be 
planted  out.  A  good  rich  loam  suits 
them  best,  though  they  will  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
and  the  more  we  incorporate  well-rotted 
manure  with  the  soil  the  better  they  grow 
and  flower.  Mulching,  especially  in  dry 
soils,  is  a  help,  as  it  keeps  the  ground 
moist  and  cool.  The  varieties  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection,  but  Messrs.  Kelway  specially 
recommend  the  following :  SINGLE 
Flowers: — Agnes  Mary  Kelway,  rose; 
Ascot,  peach ;  Apollyon,  pink ;  Car- 
men Sylva,  blush  ;  Golconde,  crimson  ; 
Guardian,  clear  pink  ;  James  Kelway, 
crimson  scarlet ;  Lord  Strathcona,  flesh 

Sink  ;  Mary  Anderson,  early  flesh  pink  ; 
Irs.  Bateman  Brown,  crimson  purple  : 
Ornament,  violet  cerise  ;  Princess  Irene, 
white  ;  Princess  Marie,  white  ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  early  flesh  pink  \  Queen  of 
Whites,  white  with  white  centre;  Yoik 
and  Lancaster,  rose  and  white.  Among' 
the  Double  Kinhs  the  best  are  :— 
Aphrodite,  white;  Captain  Nares,  crim- 
son ;  Carl  Vogt,  early  white ;  Chamois, 
soft  yellow  ;  Cleopatra,  yellow  and  white; 
Ernest  Kelway,  rosy  scarlet ;  Figaro,  deep 
rose  ;  J.  N.  Twerdy,  maroon  ;  King  Oscar, 
crimson  scarlet  ;  Lady  Kildare,  buff,  yel- 
low, and  carmine  ;  Leonard  Kelway,  rose ; 
IjDrd  Rosebery,  crimson  scarlet ;  Louise 
Delesalle,  crimson  purple;  Magician,  pink- 
tipped  yellow  ;  Melton,  deep" crimson  ;  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  pate  lilac  ;  Pericles,  yellow  ; 
Triomphe  de  France,  reddish  crimson 
shading  to  purple  ;  Wega,  buff,  yellow, 
and  rose  ;  and  Wilson  Barrett,  light  rose. 
The  single  kinds  are  quite  as  be»Jtiful  as 
the  heavy-headed  double  flowers,  and  are 
more  suitable  for  vases.  Other  species  of 
garden  value  are — 
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P.  Parthenima  {Feverfew).  —  The- 
golden-leaved  variety  of  this  plant 
{P.  aureum  or  Golden  Feather)  is  now 
common.  Of  this  there  are  several 
forms.  One  is  called  laciniaium^  and 
is  very  distinct  from  the  older  kind. 
These  have  their  uses  in  geometrical 
borders,  where  they  have  a  bright 
effect.  Their  culture  is  of  the  simplest 
description.  Seed  is  sown  in  heat  in 
spring,  and  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
in  pans,  and  when  large  enough  trans- 
ferred to  open  borders,  and  there  they 
withstand  the  winter  unprotected.  New 
plants  should  be  raised  every  year,  as 
after  flowering  the  second  year  the  old 
plants  lose  their  neat  compact  growth. 

P.  Tchichatcliewi  {Turfing  Daisy).— 
A  Caucasian  plant,  retaining  its  verdure 
in  dry  weather  on  dry  banks  or  slopes 
where  few  plants  would  flourish  ;  a  dwarf 
creeper,  quickly  forming  a  carpet  of  green. 
The  flowers  have  white  rays  and  a  yellow 
disc,  and  in  forming  turf  of  the  plant  in 
poor  dry  soils  they  should  be  removed, 
though  for  the  rock-garden  of  the  rougher 
kind  or  for  borders  the  flowers  have  some 
claim  to  beauty. 

P.  uligmosam  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
tall  herbaceous  plants,  and  forms  tufts 
5  to  7  feet  in  height.  These  are  crowned 
by  lax  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers, 
each  about  twice  the  size  of  an  Ox- 
eye  Daisy.  It  is  excellent  for  cutting, 
and  its  blossoms  are  produced  late  in 
autumn  before  the  Chrysanthemums  come 
in.  It  is  a  stately  plant  for  a  rich  border, 
and  thrives  best  in  a  deep,  moist,  loamy 
soil.  It  may  be  naturalised  m  damp  places. 
Division.  Syn.  P.  serotinum.    Hungary. 

PTBOLA  ( Winter-green).— IaxxX^  ever- 
<(reen  plants  of  the  northern  woods  and 
boggy  or  sandy  places,  very  distinct  and 
attractive  both  in  leaf  and  flower. 

P.  rotundifolia  {Larger  Winter-green). 
— P.  rotundifolia  is  a  rare  native  plant,  6  to 
12  in.  high,  inhabiting  woods,  shady,  bushy, 
and  reedy  places.  It  has  leathery  leaves, 
and  its  erect  stems  bear  long,  handsome, 
and  slightly-drooping  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers,  rather  like  a  Lily-of-the- 
Valley,  half  an  inch  across,  ten  to  twenty 
of  which  are  borne  on  a  stem.  They 
have  a  sweet  scent.  P.  r.  arenaria  is  a  very 
graceful  plant,  found  wild  on  sandy  sea- 
shores. It  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
being  smooth,  deep  green,  and  dwarfer, 
and  in  ha\ang  as  a  rule  several  empty 
bracts  below  the  inflorescence.  Both  the 
type  and  its  variety  are  beautiful  plants 
for  the  shady  mossy  flanks  of  the  rock- 
garden  in  free  sandy  and  vegetable  soil. 
They  flourish  more  readily  in  cultivation 


than  any  other  species  of  the  family.  In 
America  there  are  varieties  with  flesh- 
coloured  and  reddish  flowers,  but  none  of 
these  are  in  cultivation.  P.  uniflora^  P, 
media^  P.  minor^  and  P.  secunda  are  also 
interesting  British  plants,  and  the  first' 
named  is  very  ornamental,  besides  being 
very  rare.  P.  elliptica^  a  native  of  N. 
America,  is  also  found  in  our  gardens, 
though  rarely.  Any  of  the  Pyrolas  are 
worth  growing  in  thin  mossy  copses  on 
light  sandy  vegetable  soil,  or  in  moist  and 
half-shady  parts  of  the  rock-garden  of 
the  fernery,  where  they  make  neat  ever- 
green carpets,  flowering  in  summer.  In- 
crease by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or 
division  of  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring; 
this  last  is  a  work  of  care,  the  plants 
being  somewhat  averse  to  disturbance. 

PyBXJS  {Pear  and  ^;!i^/^).~-BeautifuI 
flowering  trees  and  bushes  of  which 
there  is  now  a  bewildering  number,  since 
botanists  have  classed  all  Apples,  Pears, 
and  their  allies  under  the  one  family. 
Here,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
adhere  to  the  old  classification,  which 
places  Pears  under  Pyrus,  Apples  under 
Malus,  Beams  under  Aria,  and  Mountain 
Ashes  and  Service  Trees  under  Sorbus^ 
No  one  is  likely  to  confuse  one  with 
another,  and  their  names  are  more  easily 
remembered  when  so  classified.  These  old 
genera  are  now  placed  as  sections  of  Pyrus* 
The  finest  flowering  trees  are  those  in- 
cluded under  the  section  Malus,  the  type 
of  which  is  the  common  Crab  Apple  {Af. 
communis).  There  is  a  beautiful  flowering 
variety  of  the  Crab  Apple  called  the 
Paradise  Apple,  having  large  handsome 
flowers,  but  it  is  seldom  planted  for  effect, 
although  in  common  use  as  a  stock  for 
grafting.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Crab 
Apples  include  the  finest  of  our  small  trees 
that  flower  in  early  summer.  The  Chinese 
double-flowered  Crab  {P.  M.  sfiectabilis)  is 
a  lovely  tree,  15  to  25  ft.  high,  with  a  wide- 
spreading  head  of  branches  abundantly 
wreathed  with  large  semi-double  delicate 
rose-pink  flowers.  It  is  not  often  met 
with,  except  in  old  gardens.  The  varieties 
of  P.  M.  baccata  or  Berry  Apple  (so  called 
from  its  small  round  fruits)  are  known  a» 
Siberian  Crabs.  They  are  graceful  in 
growth,  showy  in  flower,  and  have  highly- 
coloured  fruits,  which  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  in  autumn.  The 
Japanese  Crab  {P.  M.  Toringo)  has 
beautiful  flowers  and  fruits.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  pale  pink,  and  the  very  small 
fruits  are  hung  on  long  slender  stalks.  O/ 
the  Toringo  Crab  there  are  now  several 
forms,  dif^ring  in  colour  of  flower  and  of 
fruit.     It  is  a  small  tree,  and  is  a  large- 
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spreading  bush  if  the  leaders  are  removed. 
The  finest  of  the  Eastern  Crab  Apples  is 
the  Japanese  P.  M.  ftoribunda.  Fully 
grown  il  makes  a  low  tree  with  a  dense 
wide-spreading  head  of  slender  branches, 
loaded  every  May  with  a  prolusion  of 
flowers  of  a  pale  pink  when  expanded, 
and  of  a  brilhant  crimson  in  the  bud, 
when  they  are  most  beautiful.  No  ^r- 
den  is  well  planted  if  this  tree  is  wanting, 
as  it  is  hardy,  grows  rapidly  anywhere, 
and  costs  little  to  buy.  There  arc  a  few 
varieties  of  it,  one  called  Halleana  having 
larger  and  more  richly-timed  blossoms. 
There  is  also  a  new  kind  raised  in 
(iermany,  as  a  cross  between  ftoribunda 
and  firuni/olia,    and    known    as   P.   M. 


"of  small  white  blooms  in  cluster?  ;  and 
another,  P.  salicifotia  (the  Willow-leaved 
Pear),  which  is  well  worthy  of  planting  on 
account  of  its  distinct  and  beautifii!  foli- 
age, has  leaves  of  silvery  whiteness.  P. 
olaagni/olia,  or  Oleaster-leaved  Pear,  is 
another  Eastern  species  with  hoary  leaves. 
Of  the  Sorbus  section  the  common 
Mountain  Ash  {P.  Aucuparia)  is  a  familiar 
example,  but  it  is  too  common  to  need 
description.  There  is  a  rare  kind  with 
yellow  berries  {fruclu  luleo),  another  kind 
with  weeping  branches  [pendula),  a  third 
■  growth  {fastigiatd),  and  a  fourth 
negated  leaves.  The  last,  how- 
ever, IS  not  very  ornamental,  as  the 
variegation  is  seldom  distinct.  Other 
species  worthy  of  attention  are  P.  S. 
americanOy  the  American  Mountain  Ash, 
which  isagood  deal  like  our  own  Mountain 
Ash  ;  and  P.  S.  hybrida,  a  tree  of  very 
distinct  growth,  with  a  dense  pyra- 
midal head,  and  leaves  intermediate 
between  those  of  P.  S.  Aucuparia  and  P. 
v4ri<j  (the  White  Beam).  The  true  Sen'ice 
Tree,  P.  S.  domestica,  used  lo  be  more 


Schiedeckeri.  It  is  of  fine  sturdy  growth 
and  wonderfiilly  free,  even  among  these 
Flowering  Crabs,  in  its  large  semi. double 
Howers,  vivid  crimson  in  bud,  opening  to 
shades  of  soft  rose.  Another  new  wild 
kind  from  Central  Asia  is  P.  Af.  nied- 
■wHMkyana,  known  as  the  Red  Apple, 
Not  only  are  the  flowers  a  deeper  red 
than  in  any  other  kind,  but  the  fruits,  the 
bark  of  the  twigs,  and  even  the  le.ives, 
when  coming  and  dying  away,  all  carry 
deep  shades  of  crimson  and  purple. 
The  North  American  Sweet-scented  Crab 
Apple  {P.  M.  coronaria)  is  a  lovely  little 
tree  with  large  rale  pink  deliciously- 
scented  flowers.  There  are  other  orna- 
mental Apples  in  the  section  Mains,  but 
the  foregomg  include  the  finest  and  the 
most  readily  obtainable. 

Ornamental  Pears.— Of  the  true 
Pearsas  ornamental  trees  little  can  be  said. 
They  are  a  good  deal  like  orchard  and  gar- 
den Pears  in  growth  and  flower,  and  their 
fniitsare  not  remarkable.  One  ortwo, how- 
ever, may  be  planted  for  ornament.  One 
is  P.  Bollwylleriana,  from  Central  Europe, 
which  produces  in  spring  i        >       a- 


abundance 


freiiuently  planted  than  now.  It  is  a  hand- 
some tree  with  elegant  foliage.  Of  the 
White  Beam  i,P.  Aria)  there  are  some 
very  handsome  kinds.  Even  our  native 
White  Beam  is  ornamental.  Like  the 
Mountain  Ash,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
trees  for  planting  in  exposed  places  on 
poor  soil,  and  no  tree  Ihrites  so  well  on 
chalk.  Its  broad  silvery  foliage  makes 
it  show  in  the  landscape,  and  il  is  a  valu- 
able park  tree.  Its  allies  and  varieties 
include  some  beautiful  trees,  such  as  lati- 
Jolia,  with  leaves  which  are  broader  than 
the  type  and  quite  as  silvery.  P.  A. 
Hosti  IS  a  handsome  tree,  both  in  foliage 
and  flower.  Its  leaves  are  large  and 
silvery,  and  its  delicate  rose-pink  flowers 
are  in  broad  flat  clusters.  It  is  a  Central 
European  tree,  perfectly  hardy,  and  about 
lo  ft.  high.    The  Himalayan  Beam  Tree, 
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P,  vestiia  (called  also  P.  lanata  and  nepal- 
ensis\  is  extremely  fine,  but  is  not  hardy 
everywhere.  Its  ver>'  large  leaves  are  like 
those  of  the  Loquat,  and  are  of  silvery 
whiteness.  Where  it  thrives  it  is  20  to 
30  ft.  high. 

PYXTOANTHEBA  {Pine  Barren 
Beauty). — P.  barbulata  is  a  curious  little 
American  evergreen  shrub,  smaller  than 
many  Mosses,  flowering  in  May,  rose- 
coloured  in  bud,  white  when  open,  the 
effect  of  the  rosy  buds  and  the  white  flowers 
on  the  dense  dwarf  cushions  being  singu- 
larly pretty :  it  is  plentiful  in  the  sandy 
dry  "  Pine  barrens "  between  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina  and  often  found  on 
little  mounds  in  low  but  not  wet  places. 
It  is  a  charming  plant  for  the  rock-garden, 
planted  in  pure  sand  and  leaf-mould,  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Increase  by 
careful  division  of  old  plants,  or  seeds 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  as  soon  as  ripe. 

QUAMOCLIT.— g.  coccinea  is  a  pretty 
Convolvulus-like  plant,  with  many  small 
scarlet  flowers  and  slender  stems  of  rapid 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  6  to  8  ft.  in 
a  few  weeks.  It  may  be  treated  either 
as  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  sown  in 
February  or  March  under  glass  or  in  a 
hot-bed,  but  it  requires  a  warmer  climate 
than  ours  to  do  well.  Q.  hedercefolia  is 
another  pretty  species.  It  has  scarlet 
flowers  and  lobed  foliage,  and  requires 
the  same  treatment.  Both  are  excellent 
plants  for  sheltered  trellises,  as  they  give 
abundance  of  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. 

QUEBCXJ8  (C?a>&).— Noble  evergreen 
and  summer-leafing  trees  of  northern  and 
temperate  regions,  of  whose  beauty  and 
value  books  can  give  but  a  feeble  impres- 
sion. If  we  think  of  our  own  stately  Oak 
and  its  variety  of  form  in  different  situa- 
tions, even  within  the  narrow  area  of 
our  storm-tossed  isle,  we  may  perhaps 
get  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  several 
hundred  known  species  of  Oak.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  useful  for  our  northern 
land  are  the  summer  leafing  (or  decidu- 
ous) Oaks,  resting  as  they  do  from  all  evil 
influence  during  the  trying  season,  and 
coming  out  in  beautiful  leaf  when  the 
summer  is  nearly  with  us.  The  evergreen 
Oaks,  though  of  vast  importance  in  more 
temperate  countries  (I  have  passed 
through  millions  of  acres  of  evergreen 
Oak  in  North  Africa  alone),  are  of  less 
value  in  our  cold  climate,  but  we  have  one 
precious  kind  in  the  Ilex,  and  other  kinds 
may  be  grown  in  the  mild  parts  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  especially  in  sea-shore  districts 
where  evergreen  shelter  is  welcome. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  eflfect,  the 
most  noble  of  the  summer-leafing  Oaks 
are  the  American  Oaks,  with  their  fine 
colour  in  autumn.  No  trees  have  been 
more  talked  of,  yet  why  arc  they  so 
rare  in  our  gardens?  The  answer  is, 
I  think,  because  of  our  ways  of  pro- 
curing them,  by  plants  too  old,  from 
nurseries,  and,  most  fatal  of  all,  by  the 
habit  of  grafting  exotic  kinds  on  the  com- 
mon Oak,  and  neglecting  the  natural 
modes  of  increase,  m  the  case  of  Oaks, 
certainly  by  seed.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  plants  of  a  tender  nature,  for  which 
some  hardy  stock  would  be  necessary, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  this,  but 
it  is  not  so,  because  these  lovely  American 
Oaks  inhabit  colder  regions  than  our  own 
country,  and  they  are  absolutely  different 
in  character  from  ours,  some  of  them  living 
on  dry,  warm  soils,  whereas  our  Oak  is 
usually  best,  and  certainly  the  timber  is 
best,  on  soils  of  a  heavy  nature.  There- 
fore, those  who  wish  to  have  the  American 
Oaks  in  their  beauty  should  work  from 
seed  sown  in  the  place  where  we  wish  the 
trees  to  grow,  or  raised  in  nurseries  and 
transplanted  early,  or  purchase  young 
and  healthy  plants  from  forest  tree  nur- 
series, and  in  that  way  secure  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  seedling  tree.  Communi- 
cation is  so  easy  with  America  now  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
seeds  by  post,  nor  should  there  be  any 
trouble  in  our  nurserymen  raising  good 
stock  from  seed  of  all  the  more  essentia) 
and  well-known  kinds.  In  getting  acorns 
over  from  America  or  other  countries, 
they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  coming  to  hand,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  them  sent  packed  tightly  in  moist 
earth. 

In  the  country  seats  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  much  varied  land  in 
which  these  Oaks  might  find  a  place,  at 
first  for  their  beauty,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
scarlet  and  red  Oaks,  and  eventually 
these  great  Oaks  would  have  value  as 
timber  trees,  more  than  some  of  the  trees 
we  give  a  place  to.  Therefore  I  think 
that  in  renewing  and  filling  gaps  in  wood- 
lands near  the  house,  and  also  m  planting 
new  woods,  it  might  often  be  well  to 
plant  a  group  or  mass  of  these  American 
Oaks. 

In  such  a  large  family  as  the  Oak  there 
are  rare  and  delicate  species  which  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with,  at  least 
before  we  have  established  about  us  in 
some  effective  ways  the  more  stately  and 
noble  Oaks,  nor  need  we  be  much  con- 
cerned about  hybrids  which  occur  in 
nature  between  wild   species,   and    also 
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have  been  raised  in  gardens  and  much 
talked  about.  As  a  rule,  hybrids  in  this 
family  arc  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
wild  trees,  except,  of  course,  such  varieties 
as  oc  cur  naturally  when  we  raise  the  tree 
from  seed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
European  evergreen  Oak,  which  gives  a 
pretty  variety  from  seed,  as,  indeed,  our 
wild  Oak  does,  of  which  we  may  see  in  any 
good  Oak  district  perhaps  trees  in  a  dozen 
different  states  of  leaf  and  colour  in  one 
day. 

It  is  well  that  some  of  the  favoured 
shores  and  valleys  of  the  world  have  ever- 
green Oaks  which  we  may  grow  in  our 
country,  the  best  known  of  these  being  the 
Ilex  of  Italy,  which  is,  happily,  hardy  in  our 
country.  It  is  perhaps  most  beautiful  in 
sea-shore  districts,  and  many  places 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  have  fine 
trees.  Old  trees  give  excellent  shade, 
and  shelter  for  the  flower  garden. 

With  such  a  great  shore-line,  the  op- 
portunities for  growing  the  evergreen 
Oaks  well  are  vastly  greater  than  in  a 
Continental  country  of  like  temperature. 
Thickly  planted,  they  are  lovely  shelter 
trees  for  gardens  swept  by  sea  winds,  as 
we  may  see  at  St.  Ann's,  near  Dublin, 
Holkar,  in  Norfolk,  and  Tregothnan,  and 
they  are  just  as  good  in  inland  places 
wanting  shelter.  Sometimes  after  very 
hard  winters  the  trees  look  as  if  they 
were  killed,  but  afterwards  throw  of! 
the  injured  leaves  and  grow  happily 
again.  They  should  be  transplanted 
with  the  greatest  care  when  young, 
and  the  best  way  is  often  to  raise 
plants  from  acorns,  common  where  the 
tree  grows  well,  and  which  may  be  often 
gathered  in  Italy  and  at  home.  They 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after 
ripening. 

The  following  list  excludes  kinds  not 
likely,  from  their  inhabiting  warmer 
regions  or  other  reasons,  to  be  hardy  and 
vigorous  in  our  country  : — 

Summer-leafing  Oaks. 

Q.  ACUMINATA  {Chestnut  Oak),—K  tall 
tree  with  a  maximum  height  of  over  150  ft., 
with  grey  flaky  hark,  and  chestnut-like  leaves, 
shiny  on  the  upper  surface  and  greyish  beneath. 
This  should  l)e  a  very  useful  Oik  in  certain 
soils  in  Britain  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  our 
own  Oak.  Eastern  States  and  Canada,  and 
westwards,  in  dry  limestone  soil. 

Q.  ALBA  ( White  Oaky—K  fine  forest  tree, 
sometimes  1 50  ft.  high  with  deeply  lobed  but 
not  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  grey  bark  scaling 
off  in  plates.  A  native  of  Canada  and  the 
more  northern  United  States,  its  hardiness 
need  not  be  doubted,  and  the  wood  is  hard 
and  tough  and  good. 


Q.  CERRis  {Turkey  C?<l&).— This  is  a  valu- 
able tree  for  garden  and  park.  Though  not 
unlike  the  common  Oak  in  growth  and  branch- 
ing, it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  deeper 
green  and  finely  cut  foliage  and  by  its  mossy- 
cupped  acorns.  It  is  also  much  more  rapid  m 
growth,  and  will  flourish  in  light  and  varied 
soils.  It  retains  its  foliage  longer  than  most 
other  trees,  and  some  of  its  varieties  are  almost 
evergreen.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Lucombe 
Oak,  a  tree  of  graceful  growth,  which  rapidly 
ascends  into  a  tall  cone  of  foliage  and 
retains  its  leaves  through  mild  winters.  The 
Fulham  Oak  is  a  similar  tree  of  hybrid  origin. 
It  is  also  partially  evergreen,  and  differs  from 
the  Lucombe  Oak  chiefly  in  its  habit  of  growth 
being  more  spreading.  Other  varieties  of  the 
Turkey  Oak  are  the  Weeping,  a  decidedly 
pendulous  branched  variety  and  most  desirable 
for  a  lawn  ;  a  variegated  form,  one  of  the  best 
of  these  kinds,  as  the  leaves  are  clearly  mar- 
p;ined  with  creamy  white  ;  and  the  Cutleaved, 
in  which  the  leaves  are  finely  cut,  giving  the 
tree  an  elegant  feathery  appearance.  The 
variety  known  as  Q,  austriaca  sempervirens  is 
a  form  of  the  Turkey  Oak  sub-evergreen  in 
character  and  of  medium  growth,  and  useful  for 
small  gardens.  It  is  easy  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  these  varieties,  which  rarely 
eoual  the  wild  tree  in  beauty  or  character,  and 
which  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  increased 
by  grafting,  which  is  against  their  ever  attain- 
ing the  stature  and  dignity  of  the  wild  tree. 

Q.  cocci  NBA  {The  Scarlet  Oah).—A  forest 
tree,  in  its  native  country  growing  to  160  ft. 
high,  and  one  of  the  best  North  American  Oaks 
worthy  of  planting  for  ornament  in  this  coimtry. 
It  is  a  beautiful  tree  at  all  seasons,  but  particu- 
larly so  in  the  autumn,  when  the  rich  scarlet 
and  crimson  hues  of  its  foliage  are  very  hand- 
some. There  are  varieties  of  it  in  nurseries 
called  viacrophylla  with  larger  leaves  than  the 
type,  and  pendula  which  hs^  a  drooping  habit 
of  growth.  There  is  a  variety  known  as 
tinctoria, 

Q.  CONFERTA  {Hungarian  Oak). — This  is  a 
noble  tree  in  its  own  country  and  one  of  the 
quickest  growing  Oaks  in  cultivation.  It  has 
much  larger  leaves  than  the  common  Oak,  and 
they  are  cut  in  much  the  same  way.  Its  growth 
is  denser  and  less  spreading  as  we  see  it  here  at 

C resent  than  in  Hungary,  but  there  are  as  yet  no 
irge  trees  of  it.  It  is  without  question  a  good 
Oak  to  plant  as  a  tree  of  the  future,  as  it  is  ver>' 
hardy  and  grows  well  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
soil  except  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest.  Syn. 
Q.  pannonica. 

Q.  MACROCARPA  (.5«r  C?a/t). — Alargeforest 
tree  of  a  maximum  height  of  160  ft.  with  a 
trunk  as  much  as  8  ft  in  diameter,  and  rather 
large,  thin,  deeply  incised,  but  blunt  lobed 
leaves  shiny  on  the  upper  side  and  whitish 
below.  The  timber  is  good  and  tough.  A 
native  of  rich  soils  from  Nova  Scotia  toManitoba, 
and  also  southwards.    Syn.  (?.  olivaformis, 

Q.  MINOR  {Post  Oak).— A  tall  tree,  some- 
times in  its  best  state  too  ft.  high,  with  rough 
grey  bark  and  deeply  incised  but  blunt  pointed 
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leaves.     The  wood  is  veiy  hard  and  durable.  with  a  maximuni  height  of  I30  ft.,  and  is  so 

North  America,  in  the  eastern  states,  and  west-  hardy  and   so  handsome  that  it  is  quite  an 

-wards  and  suuthwaTds.                                       '  established  tree  in  English  nurseries.     It  is  one 

Q.    NIGRA   (Waiir    Oak^—K    forest    tree  of  the  quickest  growing  Oaks,  and  its  chief 

though  notsotaltasolher  Oaks — Soft.    There  beauty  is  the  tender  green,  almost  yellow,  of 

ds  a  variety  of  it  in  cultivation  named  nebtlis  the  unfolding  foliage  in  May,  and  rich  autumn 


whichhas1eaves9ins.orniorein  lenglhofarich  lints.     It 

green.     It  makes  a  handsome  small  tree.     In  j  the  best  to  plant  in  moist  ground  or  manhv 

wet  and  swampy  ground.  Eastern  and  Westlem  |  places,  as  it  grows  naturally  in  such  ground. 

United   Slates,  also  southwards.       Syn.    Q.  |  braves  deeplj^  cut,  bright  creen  and  smooth. 


{Pitt  Oak).~k  forest   t 


Northern 
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valuable  of  British  trees  and  most  beautiful  in 
old  agtf  in  many  different  states  alike  in  wood, 
park,  chase,  by  rivers,  and  in  pasture  land, 
and  one  which  I  like  well  to  see  coniing  into 
the  home  grounds  in  its  old  state,  giving  noble 
shade  and  fine  beauty  of  form,  as  at  Shrubland 
and  in  many  other  places.  Botanists  give  this 
and  the  other  British  Oak  under  the  general 
term  of  Q,  Robur,  but  they  are  wrong,  as  the 
Oaks  are  distinct  in  form  and  habit.  Of  the 
common  Oak  there  are  several  varieties  that 
should  be  made  use  of  in  ornamental  planting. 
Those  with  coloured  foliage  include  the  Golden 
Oak  {Concordia),  which  Ims  rich  yellow  foliage 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  a  very  slow 
growing  variety,  and  rarely  seen  larger  than  a 
dwarf  shrubby  tree.  The  purple-leaved  variety 
(purpurascens)  is  stronger  growing  and  a 
desirable  tree  on  account  of  the  rich  ruddy 
tinge  of  its  foliage.  It  is  also  called  atropitr- 
puna.  Of  the  varieties  that  differ  from  the 
type  in  growth  the  most  distinct  are  fastigicUa 
xyx  pyramidalis,,  which  is  of  much  the  same 
style  of  growth  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  but 
does  not  grow  so  tall.  The  Weepmg  Oak 
(var.  pendula)  is  as  decided  a  weeping  tree  as 
the  Weeping  Ash,  and  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
a  beautiful  and  graceful  tree.  There  are  several 
forms  with  cut  leaves,  the  most  distinct  being 
those  named  fiiicifolia  or  the  Fern-leaved  Oak, 
heteropkylla  and  scolopendrifolia,  which  latter 
has  leaves  like  a  miniature  Hart's-tongue  Fern. 
There  are  variegated  forms  of  both  the  common 
•type  and  of  the  Cypress  Oak,  but  not  so  im- 
portant for  landscape  effect  as  the  varieties 
that  take  a  natural  colour,  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  variety  of  Oak  as  handsome 
as  the  common  tree.  It  is  frequently  in 
forests  over  lOO  ft.  high,  and  occasionally 
over  150  ft.,  giving  a  great  quantity  of  valu- 
able timber.  The  leaves  &1]  earlier  than  those 
of  the  Durmast  Oak,  and  are  more  varied 
in  yellowish  and  brownish  colours  at  the  com- 
mencement of  growth. 

Q.  PHELLOS  {Willow  OaA).—A  forest  tree 
80  ft.  high,  and  unlike  the  other  Oaks  in 
foliage,  which  is  narrow  and  long  like  that  of  a 
Willow,  whitish  beneath,  which  gives  the  tree 
a  silvery  appearance  on  a  windy  day.  It  is  not 
a  common  tree,  though  it  was  introduced  from 
North  America  in  the  last  centur}'.  It  is  of  slow 
growth  in  cold  places  and  soils,  and  thrives  well 
and  ^rows  rapidly  on  well-drained  light  soils, 
especially  in  a  gravelly  subsoil.    United  States. 

Q.  PLATINOIDES  {Sivamp  While  Oak), — A 
large  forest  tree  with  flaky  green  bark,  and,  in 
its  oest  state,  reaching  a  height  of  over  100  ft., 
with  slightly  lobed  leaves,  and  the  kcorns  on 
rather  long  stalks.  It  has  good,  tough,  closely- 
grained  wood,  and  is  a  native  of  moist  and 
swampy  soils  in  Canada  and  west  to  Michigan. 
Syn.  Q.  bicolor. 

Q.  PRINUS  {Rock  Chestnut  Oak). —A  large 
tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  100  ft. 
with  the  leaves  somewhat  chestnut  like,  and 
bearing  an  edible  acorn,  in  dry  soil.  Eastern 
States,  and  Ontario  and  southwards. 

Q.    RUBRA    {Red  or    ChamHon   Oak).— A 


noble  forest  tree  with  a  maximum  height  of 
.  nearly  1 50  ft. ,  and  one  of  the  6nest  of  American 
trees,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its 
autumn  tints.  It  is  a  fine  park  tree,  and  also 
makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree  for  lawns.  It 
grows  best  on  a  free  and  deep  soil,  and  is  much 
more  rapid  in  growth  on  moist  than  on  dry 
soils.  It  has  huge  foliage  that  hangs  in  heavy 
masses  on  the  wide-spreading  limbs.  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  and  Eastern  States. 

Q.  SESSI  LI  FLORA  {Durmast  Oak)  is  the 
second  species  of  British  Oak  and  is  often 
included  with  Q.  pedunculata  but  is  distinct 
from  a  planter's  point  of  view,  not  being  so 
long  lived  or  quite  so  noble  a  tree.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  finest  forest  trees  of 
northern  countries,  and  has  a  straighter  and 
more  cylindrical  stem  and  form  of  tree  even 
than  the  common  Oak,  is  of  a  deeper  green, 
denser  foliage,  and  giving  better  covert  and 
more  leaf  soil.  The  leaves  are  a  little  longer 
than  those  of  our  other  native  Oak,  sometimes, 
in  mild  winters,  remaining  on  the  tree  until 
the  others  come.  Its  area  of  distribution  is 
slightly  different,  growing  less  in  plains  and 
valleys  than  our  other  Oak,  but  inhabiting 
plateaux  and  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains 
rising  to  elevations  of  3,000  or  4,000  ft., 
and  also  different  from  the  common  Oak  in  its 
thriving  on  gravelly,  sandy  and  calcareous  soil, 
while  the  common  Oak  is  best  in  heavy  soils. 
The  Qualities  of  the  wood  of  the  two  kinds 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and 
perhaps  the  discussion  is  often  confused  by  the 
mfluence  of  soils,  the  wood  of  Q.  sessiliflora  is 
generally  thought  to  be  less  tough  and  less 
resisting  than  that  of  the  common  Oak.  It 
has  a  straighter  fibre  and  finer  ^in.  Like 
the  other  Oak  this  has  several  varieties  of  little 
value. 

Q.  VELUTINA  {Black  Oak). — A  tall  tree  up 
to  150  ft.,  the  outer  bark  a  very  dark  brown 
with  deeply  cut  leaves  with  sharp  points. 
This  fine  tree  is  rare  with  us  and  worth  a  trial 
from  seed  sown  where  we  wish  it  to  grow,  or 
from  young  seedling  plants.  Northern  United 
States,  Canada  and  westwards,  and  also  in  the 
southern  states.  W\  R. 

Evergreen  Oaks. 

Q.  ACUTA  is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  dark 
leathery  leaves  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  Cherry  Laurel.  This  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  country  to  enable  one 
to  judge  the  merits  of  an  adult  tree,  l>ut  even 
as  a  bush  it  is  a  fine  object.  Q.  Buergeri 
robusia  is  a  vigorous  large-leaved  form. 

Q.  AGRi FOLIA,  theEnceno  of  the  Califomian 
coast,  is  a  distinct  Oak  rarely  seen  in  gardens, 
in  aspect  not  unlike  some  forms  of  Q.  Ilexy 
but  the  leaves  are  of  a  different  shade  of  green. 
Dr.  Engelmann  says  it  is  **a  large  tree,  with 
a  stout,  low  trunk,  often  8  to  12  ft.,  sometimes 
16  to  21  ft.,  in  circumference,  and  with  a 
spread  of  branches  of  120  ft." 

Q.  CHRYSOLEPiS  {Califomtafi  Live  Oak)  is 
found  along  the  coast  ranges  and  along  the 
western  sloj^es  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it 
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forms  a  tree  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter  of  stem,  or, 
al  higher  elevations,  is  reduced  [o  a  shrub.  It 
has  pretty  spinytoothcd  dark  -green  leaves, 
somewhat  golden  on  the  under  surface,  and  b 
its  native   country  it  is  a  beauliful  evergreen 

Q.  CocciFKRA.— A  dense  bush  with  small 
s(Hny  dark  green  leaves,  and  very  small  acorns, 
oflen  hardly  lai^er  than  a  pea,  which  now  and 
then  ripen  in  Southern  England.     S,  Europe. 

Q.  DKNsiKLORA.— A  tree  50  to  60  ft.  high, 
in  some  portions  often  a  shrub.  At  Kew  this 
grows  freely  in  ralhei  sheltered  places,  and 
produces  tine  leathery  leaves  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  in  outline  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
small  Spanish  Chestnut.     Mountains  of  Cali- 

Q.  GLABRA.— A  Japanese  Oak,  with  taree 
handsome  leaves,  the  acorns  borne  in  upright 
spikes.  Several  varieties  are  mentioned  in 
catal<^ues,  but  they  are  hardly  disllnct.  At 
Kew  the  species  makes  a  la^e  bush  and  is 
thoroughly  hardy. 

Q.  ILEX. — The  best-known  of  Evergreen 
Oaks,  and  the  most  valuable  for  Britain.  Old 
trees,  which  have  been  allowed  plenty  of  space 
and  have  been  allowed  to  grow  naturally, 
resemble  in  form  the  Olive  trees  of  the  Italian 
coast  and  of  the  Riviera.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  variable  of  Oaks,  but  few  of  the  named 
varieties — and  there  are  many — are  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  wild  kind. 

9.  SUBBR  {Cork  OiA).— The  Cork  Oak, 
which,  except  for  (he  curious  growth  of  Its 
bark,  hardly  differs  in  effect  from  the  Holm 
Oak.  There  are  fine  old  trees  of  this  al  Mount 
Ei^^mbe,  Goodwood,  and  other  places, 
though  the  Cork  Oak  is  not  hardy  enough  for 
our  climate  generally. 

Q.  viRENS  {Lioe  Oak)  is  in  its  native 
oountry  a  tree  of  the  first  economic  value, 
and  deserves  all  the  encomiums  passed  on 
it  by  Cobbetl  in  hia  Woodlandi.  'All  the 
trees  in  England  I  have  seen  under  this 
name  ate,  however,  forms  of  Q.  Ilex,  and  I 
doubt  there  being  any  tine  trees  of  the  true 
Q.  vircm  in  cultivation  in  this  country. — N. 

RAMOHDIA  {RosetU  MuHUn).—R. 
pyrenaica\%  an  interesting  Pyrenean  plant, 
with  leaves  in  rosettes  close  to  the  grftund, 
the  flowers  purple- violet  colour,  with 
orange-yellow  centre,  i  to  ij  in.  across, 
on  stems  2  to  6  in.  long,  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  writing  about  its  cultivation,  but  it 
is  really  not  diflicult  except  in  soils  much 
charged  with  lime  ;  growing  in  cool  peat 
borders  on  the  lower  ledges  of  the  rock- 
garden,  or  in  moist  yet  well  drained 
chinks.  Ii  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  fece  of  steep  and  rather 
shady  rocks.  There  is  a  rare  white 
variety  which  does  well  in  borders  of 
American  shrubs  in  peat  soil,  and  a  more 
rosy  form  has  also  appeared  quite  re- 
cently.    Less   known,  but    more    easily 


grown,  is  R.  serbica  from  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  a  rather  taller  plant,  in  \ihich 
the  leaves  are  covered  with  soft  brown 
hair,  and  the  flowers  are  pale  blue  or 
mauve  coloured.  A  form  of  this  from  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  Nathalia,  is  per- 


haps the  best  of  all,  though  still  scarce. 
Its  flowers  are  darker,  with  bright  Orange 
anthers,  and  come  rather  earlier  and 
more  freely  than  in  other  kinds.  This 
loo,  however,  is  not  happy  where  there  is- 
much  lime  in  the  soil.  Seed  and  division. 
Gesneracta. 

EANUWOULUB  (Cnjo-Aw/  Buttercup). 
— Mountain,  meadow,  and  marsh  herbs, 
many  of  them  weeds,  while  others  are 
among  the  choicest  of  alpine  flowers  and 
perennials  for  borders.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  simplest  culture  ;  only 
R,  asiaiicus  and  its  many  varieties  re- 
quire special  treatment. 

B.  aconitifoliuB.— A  mountain  pasture 
herb.  The  double -flowered  variety  which 
is  known  as  Fair  Maids  of  France  is  a 
pretty  garden  plant  about  i3  in.  high, 
covered  for  several  weeks  in  early 
summer  with  small  rosette-like  white  blos- 
soms. It  is  a  charming  plant  in  deep 
moist  soils,  especially  the  large -flowered 
form  grandiflorus.  The  single  wild  plant 
is  worth  a  place  in  collections. 

B.  acria  {Backelori  Buttons).-  The 
pretty  double  form  of  this  plant  is  also  a 
useful  kind,  its  rich  yellow  blossoms  borne 
in  button-like  rosettes :  a  border  plant, 
and  good  in  moist  soil,  flowering  twice  in 

R.  alpertrlB  {Alpine  Buitenufi).—A 
native  of  the  alpine  regions  of  Central 
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Europe,  and  found  chiefly  growing  in 
calcareous  soil ;  a  handsome  kind,  forming 
small  tufts  of  shiningi  dark-green,  prettily 
-cut  lea\'es  ;  flowers  large  pure  white,  with 
numerous  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre, 
and  borne  singly  on  erect  stems  from 
2  in.  to  6  in.  high  in  June  and  July.    A 


Kinuncului  Konitlrolius  D-i^.  (Fiii  Miidi  of  Fnncc). 

good  rock-garden  plant  in  light,  porous, 
moist  soil.  There  is  a  pretty  dwarf  form, 
hardly  rising  above  the  soil.  R.  pyrenaus 
comes  near  this  in  effect,  with  large  white 
flowers  borne  several  together  on  stems 
of   6   in.,  but    the    leaf    is    a    different 

B.  unplexicauliB  ( Wkiit  Buttercup)  is 

a  loiely  garden  plant,  about  i  ft.  high, 
with  slender  stems,  glaucous-grey  leaves, 
and  blossoms  i  in.  across,  pure  white  with 
yellow  centres,  blooming  in  April  and 
May :  a  pretty  border  and  rock-garden 

flant,  doing  best  in  a  deep  moist  loam, 
yrenees  and  Alps  of  Provence. 
B.  a»ia.ticU8  {Turban  Buttercup).— ha 
old  garden  plant,  with  neat  double  flowers 
of  many  colours,  divided  into  various 
sections,  such  as  the  Dutch,  Scotch, 
Persian,  and  Turkish,  each  representing 
a.  distinct  race,  and  all  beautiful.  The 
culture  of  this  Ranunculus  is  simple 
if  a  few  essentials  are  observed.  The 
situation  should  be  open,  but  not  exposed, 
and  the  soil  a  loam  mixed  with  decayed 
stable  manure  equal  to  a  third  of  its 
bulk,  .'Vbout  a  month  previous  to  plant- 
ing, the  bed  should  be  prepared  to  a 
depth  of  i;  in.,  and  planting  should  take 
place  about  the  last  half  of  February  ;  in 
some  seasons  it  may  lake  place  in  October, 
though  such  an  early  dace  is  not  the  best. 


wards  and  pressed  firmly  into  the  soil, 
which  should  t>e  raked  over  the  roots,  and 
a  top-dressing  of  about  z  in.  of  good  loam 
given.  If  the  surface  soil  is  light,  it  may 
be  gently  beaten  with  a  spade  in  order  to 
obtain  a.  firm  surface,  and  this  may  be 
repeated  just  before  the  foliage  appears, 
say  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after 
the  planting.  As  this  Ranunculus  de- 
lights in  moist  soil,  water  should  be  given 
if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  rain,  and  in  no 
case  should  the  roots  be  allowed  to  be- 
come dry.  A  light  top-dressing  of  arti- 
ficial manure  or  guano  Just  as  the  foliage 
is  above  ground  will  do  good.  When  the 
flowers  are  past  and  the  leaves  faded,  the 
roots  must  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  stored 
in  a  cool  place  in  sana  till  the  next  plant- 
ing season,  for  roots  left  in  the  ground  are 
injured  by  rains  .and  never  strong.  The 
Persian  varieties  are  the  finest  as  regards 
colour,  compactness,  and  symmetry  of 
growth  ;  but  the  Turban  vaneties  are  of 
hardier  constitution  and  of  freer  growth, 
and  therefore  are  better  suited  for  beds, 
lines,  and  masses.  The  Scotch  and 
Dutch  varieties  are  also  fine  for  masses 
in  beds,  being  all  of  highly  effective 
colours.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the 
different  varieties,  as  they  are  usually  sold 
according  to  colour,  and  are  mentioned 
in  nearly  every  bulb  catalogue.  The 
large  semi-double  French  fde  Caen)  and 
the  Italian  forms  of  this  plant  are  good. 
The  wild  plant,  which  I  gathered  in  Egypt 
both  in  the  yellow  and  red  forms,  is  a 
lovely  single  flower,  and  as  well  worth 
growing  as  any  of  its  garden  varieties, 
but  it  is  not  hardy,  and  soon  perished  on 
my  cool  stiff  soil.  To  be  grown  it  must 
be  treated  like  its  variety,  i.e.,  the  roots 


about  I  ft.  in  height,  with,  in  early  si 
mer,  numerous  double  yellow  blossoms, 
growing  well  in  any  soil.  There  is  also 
a  pretty  pale  yellow  form,  palUdus.  Of 
R.  repens  there  are  two  double  varieties, 
one  neat  and  the  other  untidy. 

B.  boUatiU  is  a  fine  border  plant,  about 
6  in.  high,  with  large  orange-yellow  blos- 
soms like  those  of  the  Marsh  Marigold 
{Caltha palustris).  It  is  not  so  hardy  as 
the  majority  of  the  Crowfoots,  and  should 
therefore  be  placed  in  warm  dry  soil. 

B.  CrenatlM.— A  native  of  alpine  and 
siliceous  mountains  in  Siyria,  the  leaves 
entire  and  roundish  ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
white,  with  almost  entire  petals,  two  or 
three  together  at  the  extremity  of  stems  3 
or  4  in.  high  in  April  and  Mav.  Plant 
'n  the  rock-garden  in  deep  santfy  soil  i 


s  should  be  placed  down'      our  country,  fully  exposed  to  the  s 
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B.    KlACiaUs     {Glacier    But/trcufi).  — 

This    is    the    plant    of   the    icy   regions, 

being  found  near  to  the  melting  snow 

on    the    loftiest 

c«*  mouniains.  The 

~  whole  plant 

voluntarily 

The  thick  flesh; 
leaves  of  a  dark 

f;reen,anddeep- 
y  incised,  the 
stemofabrowi 
ish-red  tint,  3  01 
4  in.  long-,  pros- 
trate on  the 
ground,  and 
bearing  from  one 
to  four  flowers, 
the     petals     of 

lirst  of  a  light 
pink  colour,  pas- 
~  singintoabnghi 
coppery  ■  red  — 
everything 
about  this  plant 
R;inuncLius  lingu;!.  has  a  glacial  as- 

pect. It  thrives 
on  cool  and  moist  but  fully  exposed  ledges 
of  the  rock-garden,  in  deep  gritty  soil  with 
white  stones  or  sand  on  the  surface  to 
keep  it  cool.    Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

B.  grftmineiiE.— A  pretty  little  plant 
from. the  Pyrenees,  with  slender  erect 
steins  of  about  a  foot  high,  and  narrow 

frass-like  leaves  of  a  blue-grey  colour. 
IS  golden  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
Profusion  during  early  summer.  A  use- 
il  plant  for  the  border  or  moist  comer 
of  the  roi  k-gardcn,  and  also  quite  bappy 
if  treated  as  a  bog-plant. 

B.  lingn*  (Great  Spearworf).—\ 
natiie  kind,  and  a  noble  waterside  plant, 
its  leaves  rising  boldly  out  of  the  water 
to  a  height  of  3  or  3  ft.,  with  large  yellow 
and  attractive  flowers.  Thrives  in  muddy 
watersides,  and  the  numerous  and  hand- 
some dowers  are  good  for  cutting  for  the 

R.  Lralli  (Roctwood  Lily).~-\  lovely 
New  Zealand  plant  ;  in  moist  places  in  the 
Southern  Alps  the  plant  has  large  rounded 
leaves  and  very  large  handsome  waxy  white 
flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  Anemone 
Jitponica,  with  delicate  yellow  stamens 
in  the  centre.  In  some  places  in  Britain 
this  plant  is  not  hardy,  but  in  others  it 
stands  the  winter  well.  A  writer  in  The 
C'trden  says  of  a  plant  at  Kew :  "It  is 
growing  in  a  deep  peaty  bed,  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east,  and  has  been 


without  protection  of  any  kind  for  over  two 
years.  To  get  the  seed  of  this  charming 
plant  to  germinate  is  difficult,  as  importa- 
tions in  recent  years  have  failed,  and  like 
many  other  similar  plants  it  seems  to  do 
best  when  let  alone.  It  has  flowered  in  a 
few  gardens,  and  would  seem  to  require 
cool  rock-garden  treatment  so  far  as  now 
known." — W.  K. 

B.  monspeliaciU  {Monlpelier  Sillier- 
cup). — A  vigorous  plant,  growing  about 
18  in.  high,  with  ihree-lobcd  woolly 
leaves  and  large  flowers  like  the  Com- 
mon Buttercup.  It  is  hardy — at  least  in 
Southern  Britain. 

B.  parnaaaifoliuB  {Pamassia-lenved 
Bullercup). — A  singular-looking  plant  with 
thick,  entire  leaves,  woolly  on  the  edges, 
flowers  large,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  borne 
two  or  three  together  on  a  prostrate  stem 
in  the  month  of  May.  In  the  Pyrenees 
and  on  the  French  Alps  it  is  rare  to 
And  a  flower  of  this  handsome  species 
which  possesses  the  full  number  of  petals. 
A  rock-garden  plant,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  the  higher  mountain  species. 

B.  nitofolitlE  {Rue-leaved  Buttercup) 
has  Rue-like  leaves  and  white  flowers 
with  dark  yellow  centres.  Coming  from 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps,  il  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  the  higher  alpine 
plants,  in  a  fully-exposed  spot  in  moist  soil 
with  plenty  of  grit  m  it. 

B.  speclosufl  {Large  Double  Buttercup) 
is  a  showy  plant,  with  compact  roselle- 
like  flowers  of  bright  yellow  in  May, 
succeeding  in  any  light  soil.  In  a  full 
collection,  R.  charophyllus,  illyricus^  and 
fuinariafoUus  may  be  included. 

The  above  is  but  a   selection   from   a 
very  large  family  in  nature,  many  of  which 
are     little    known     in 
gardens,  and  many  of   ■ 
no  garden  interest. 

BAPHIOLEFIS   ( 
(Japanese  Hawthom).    ^ 
— k.  ovata  is  a  beauti- 
ful    Japanese     shrub,  ^ 
hardy  in  southern  dis- 
tricts, and  with  a  little 
winter  protection  may 
even  be  planted  in  cold 
parts.     Its  thick  ever- 
green leaves  are  of  a 
dark    colour,    and    its 
flowers,     which     are 
large,  white,  and  sweet- 
scented,  are  in  clusters 
terminating  the  young 

branches.       It    is  a  low,      Raphialcpii  indio. 

spreading  bush,  some- 
what open  and  straggling,  and  should  not 
be  crowded  with  other  shrubs.     Some  of 
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the  other  species,  such  as  R.  indica  and 
R,  salicifolia^  both  from  China,  are  not 
hardy  enough  for  the  open  ground,  but 
make  good  wall  shrubs.  A  cross 
between  ovata  and  indica^  named  R. 
Delacourii^  is  intermediate  in  foliage 
and  bears  delicate  pale  pink  flowers.  It 
was  raised  in  France,  and  does  not  yet 
seem  to  have  been  tried  in  the  open  air 
with  us. 

RESEDA  {Mignonette).— T\it,  only 
species  worth  growing  is  R.  odorata  and 
its  varieties.  Seed  so\%ti  in  the  open 
ground  in  March  or  April  produces  in 
a  few  weeks  flowering  plants,  which  con 
tinue  to  bloom  till  late  in  autumn.  If 
fine  masses  be  wished  for,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  pans  about  the  end  of  March, 
the  seedlings  placed  singly  in3-in.pots,and 
planted  out  in  good  soil  in  an  open  posi- 
tion. A  little  attention  should  be  given 
to  thinning  out  the  weak  shoots  and 
stopping  the  vigorous  ones.  Plants  sown 
in  autumn  will  survive  mild  winters  and 
produce  flowers  in  early  summer,  these 
being  finer  than  those  of  spring-sown 
plants.  There  are  now  many  varieties,  as 
R.  odorata  grandiflora^  R,  o.  pyramidalis 
grandiflora^  the  compact,  strong-growing 
variety  Machet^  with  bold  spikes  of  reddish 
flowers  and  broad  abundant  leaves,  and 
dwarf  varieties.  Macket  is  the  kind 
grown  so  largely  in  pots  for  the  London 
markets,  and  it  is  also  a  good  kind  for 
the  open  air. 

BetinoBpora.    See  Cupressus. 

A  name  often  wrongly  given,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  evil  effect  in 
various  ways  of  giving  long  Latin  names  to 
mere  forms  and  ** states"  of  twi^s  which  may 
unhappily  \yt  propagated  by  cuttings  or  grafts, 
and  tne  repeating  fbr  ever  in  nursery  catalogues 
of  doubtful  generic  names  such  as  this  which 
have  crowded  our  catalogues  for  years.  The 
really  distinct  plants  once  known  as  Retino- 
jjw'oj,  are  now  classed  with  Cupressus. 
This  name  Retinospora^  therefore,  may  be 
dropped  out  of  use  by  those  who  care  to  sim- 
plify their  words  and  collections  of  trees.  One 
result  of  this  confusion  of  mystifying  names 
is  that  it  often  keeps  willing  planters  from 
finding  the  really  great  trees  among  the  crowd 
of  names. 

BHAMNUS  {Buckthorn).— Kn  exten- 
sive group  of  shrubs,  of  minor  importance, 
yet  with  some  useful  kinds.  R.  Atatemus 
is  a  stout  evergreen  from  the  Mediterran- 
ean region,  with  small  rounded  leaves  of 
firm  texture,  and  variable  as  to  habit,  but 
often  straggling.  There  are  many  forms 
of  this  shrub,  the  best  being  that  in  which 
the  leaves  are  broadly  edged  with  silver  ; 
effective  against  a  sheltered  wall  and  in 


poor  warm  soils.  A  second  variety,  an- 
gustifolia^  is  one  of  the  finest  dwarf  ever- 
greensfor  the  rock-garden,  of  dense  growth, 
perfect  in  shape,  with  neat  dark  green 
leaves.  R,  callfomica  and  R,  crocea  are 
other  evergreen  species,  the  first  unarmed 
and  with  rather  oblong  leaves  of  dark  green, 
and  the  second  (also  from  California)  with 
small  glossy  leaves  which  are  bright  yellow 
underneath,  and  scarlet  berries  in  autumn. 
The  other  introduced  kinds  are  summer- 
leafing.  The  Common  Buckthorn  {R, 
catharticd)  and  the  Black  Alder  {R.  Fran- 
gula)  are  found  in  our  own  hedges  and 
woodlands.  They  are  rarely  seen  in 
gardens,  though  when  heavily  fruited  the 
clusters  of  R.  Frangula^  changing  from 
green  to  bright  pink  and  dark  purple,  are 
charming  in  the  wild  garden;  and  the 
leaves  are  pretty,  especially  in  the  Fern- 
leaved  variety,  R.  F.  asplenifolia.  R,  cre- 
nata  from  J.ipan  is  ornamental  in  autumn, 
when  loaded  with  its  glossy  black  berries. 
Several  kinds  are  bold  and  handsome  in 
leaf,  especially  R,  alpina^  R.  libanoticoy 
and  R.  tinctoria^  and  in  a  less  degree 
others  like  Purshiana^  Caroliniana^  alni- 
foliay  and  davurica.  R,  alpina  grows 
slowly,  and  may  be  used  in  the  rock-garden 
with  other  mountain  kinds  like  R,  pumila 
and  R.  saxatilis,  tiny  miniature  shrubs 
which  grow  in  the  crevices  of  sunny  rocks 
amid  the  mountains  of  central  Europe, 
spreading  flatly  over  their  surface,  with 
glossy  leaves  and  small  dark  fruits.  All 
the  kinds  are  easily  grown  and  not  parti- 
cular as  to  soil,  the  free-growing  kinds 
mostly  doing  best  in  damp  places.  The 
scarcer  sorts  are  commonly  budded,  but 
there  is  no  need  for  this,  seeing  that  all 
can  be  layered,  or  raised  from  seed  or 
cuttings. 

BHAPmTHAMNUS  CTANOCAIt- 
PUS  {Chilian  Needle  Tree).—.\  plant  of 
much  beauty,  but  too  tender  for  any  save 
favoured  districts.  It  is  one  of  the  neat, 
myrtle-like  shrubs  of  South  America,  with 
shining  dark  green  leaves,  heart-shaped 
and  about  half  an  inch  long,  thickly  set 
upon  graceful  stems  in  clusters  of  three. 
With  these  are  an  equal  number  of 
needle-like  spines  slightly  longer  than  the 
leaves,  and  to  these  the  tree  owes  its 
name.  The  stems  are  covered  with  soft 
thick  down  of  a  rusty  brown  colour. 
Narrow  tubular  flowers  of  white  and 
mauve  appear  at  the  leaf-axils  towards 
the  ends  of  the  shoots,  which  are  free  of 
spines.  Though  small,  they  are  pretty, 
drooping  thickly  in  clusters  of  ftv^  or  six 
at  each  point,  and  not  unpleasant  in 
smell.  The  plant  reaches  the  height  of  a 
small  tree. 


RHEUM. 
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BHEUM  {Rhubarb),  —  Herbaceous 
plants  of  great  vigour  and  picturesque 
aspect,  and  their  fine  leaves  are  well  seen 
by  the  margins  of  shrubberies  and  in 
places  where  luxuriant  vegetation  is  de- 
sired. They  like  deep  and  rich  soil.  R, 
Emodi  is  a  ^ne-leaved  plant,  for  groups  in 
the  pleasure-ground,  but  requinng  good 
soil.  It  grows  about  5  ft.  high,  and  is 
imposing  with  its  wrinkled  leaves  and 
large  red  vems.  R,  officinale^  however, 
as  regards  foliage,  is  the  most  effective 
from  early  in  the  year,  and  should 
be  placed  near  the  shrubbery,  on  the 
turf,  or  in  the  wild  garden.  In  small 
glades  with  rich  soil  a  bold  effect  might 
be  produced  by  a  good  selection  of 
Rhubarbs  with  Ferulas,  Heracleums,  Rhu- 
barbs, Acanthuses,  Yuccas,  the  common 
Artichoke,  Gunnera  scabra,  and  other 
vigorous  hardy  plants.  R,  palmatum 
is  a  slow-growing  plant,  and  smaller 
than  its  variety,  R.  p,  tanguticum^  which 
increases  rapidly,  has  fine  foliage,  and 
will  be  welcome  to  those  who  grow 
the  other  hardy  species.  R,  nobtle  is 
distinct,  fonning  a  dense  pyramid  of 
foliage.  It  IS,  however,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  cultivate,  and  in  Europe  has 
succeeded  only  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  Indian  and  Asiatic  Mountains. 
The  garden  Rhubarbs  worth  growing  are 
R.  ausfrale^  R,  compactum^  R.  rugosum^ 
'  R.  hybriduin^  Victoria  Rhubarb  (with  very 
large  leaves  and  long  red  stalks),  Myatt's 
Linnaeus,  and  Prince  Albert.  Scott's 
Monarch  is  the  most  ornamental  of  all  the 
garden  varieties. 

BHEXIA  {Meadow  Beauty),~-R,  vir- 
ginica  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  bog  plant  with 
vivid,  deep  rosy  flowers  6  or  8  in.  high,  in 
sandy  swamps  in  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  States,  and  is  found  as  far  west 
as  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  R,  Mariana 
is  even  scarcer  in  this  country  than  R, 
virginica^  and  less  important,  growing  in 
drier  places.  The  Rhexias  must  not  be 
divided  much,  and  healthy  tufts  should 
be  obtained  from  their  native  localities, 
and  planted  in  a  sandy  peat  bed. 

BaODANTHE  {Everlastingy-Q^asctm- 
ing  half-hardy  annuals  from  Australia, 
valuable  as  border  flowers  and  for  winter 
bouquets.  They  are  al  1  of  slender  growth, 
I  to  i^  ft.  high,  and  have  glaucous-grey 
folia^^e  and  pretty  flowers.  The  original 
species,  R,  Manglesiy  has  fine  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  with  yellow  centres, 
and  of  this  there  is  a  double  variety. 
R,  maculata  has  a  deep  crimson  ring 
encircling  the  eye  of  the  flower ;  and  there 
is  a  pure  white  variety.  R,  atro-sanguinea 
differs   considerably  from   R,   fnaculata^ 


being  not  only  dwarfer,  but  more  branched. 
The  flowers,  of  a  bright  magenta  colour, 
are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  maculata  y 
but  average  i  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  rather 
less  hardy  than  maculata^  but  sufficiently 
hardy  for  the  open  air.  All  these  kinds 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  heat  in  pots  in 
February  or  March.  In  the  southern 
counties  they  may  also  be  sown  in  the 
open  air  in  May  on  warm  borders  in  good 
soil.  In  frames,  freely  w^atered,  and 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70®,  the 
seeds  quickly  germinate,  but  if  in- 
sufficiently watered,  they  remain  dormant 
for  several  weeks.  The  seedlings  should 
be  pricked  while  young,  as  they  do  not 
transplant  well  when  large.  Plant  them 
in  a  warm  open  position,  and  a  well- 
manured  light  soil — if  peaty,  the  better. 
They  ought  to  be  protected  for  a  few  days 
after  transplanting. 

RHODODENDRON  {Rose  Tree),—\ 
noble  family  of  shrubs,  so  popular  that 
they  are  often  over-planted ;  that  js  to 
say,  we  see  Rhododendrons  in  large  and 
often  lumpy  masses  in  many  country 
places  where  no  planting  of  any  other 
kind  worth  speaking  of  is  carried  out. 
In  districts  where  they  do  well,  the  soil 
and  climate  being  suitable,  monotonous 
effects  arise  tl^rough  their  over-use,  against 
which  all  who  care  for  beautiful  gardens 
should  protest.  The  mild  climate  of  our 
country  and  generally  our  rather  mild 
winters  allow  many  more  kinds  to  grow 
with  us  than  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
generally,  or  in  N.  America.  In  severe 
winters  some  kinds  are  touched  by  frost 
even  with  us,  and  therefore  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  against  planting  other  than 
the  hardy  varieties  except  in  the  south 
of  England  and  Ireland.  The  hardy 
American  species  should  be  grown  more 
in  lowland  valleys,  as  I  find  that  they 
stand  winters  which  kill  R.  ponticum. 

The  vast  range  in  our  country  over 
which  the  plant  will  grow  well,  alike  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  makes 
the  possession  of  the  finest  kinds  most 
important.  Among  the  numbers  of  kinds 
that  have  been  raised  by  English  nursery- 
men, a  good  many  poor,  dull,  or  ugly  in 
colour  have  been  sent  out,  and  therefore  it 
is  important  to  get  kinds  good  in  colour 
and  to  group  and  arrange  them  better 
than  has  hitherto  been  done ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  so  much  in  fiat  areas  and  lumpy 
beds.  A  far  better  way  is  to  break  them 
up  into  bold  and  simple  groups,  holding 
the  colours  more  together  and  not  scatter- 
ing them  about  in  spotty  mixtures.  It 
is  important  to  get  plants  from  layers 
where  possible,  and  not  grafted  plants, 
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as   these    are    apt    to   perish    and   their 
places  be  taken  by  the  common  stock,  of 
which  we  have  already  far   too   much. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get   I 
layered  plants  ;    but  some  of  our  test  | 
nurserymen  see  the    change    suggested  , 
here  is  a  good  one,  and  are  providing  for 
it.     Il  makes  great  ditference  in  the  end   ' 
whether  the  kind  has  its  own  roots  and 
is  spread  about  into  many  plants,  or  is  on  . 
some  wretched  stock  on  which  it  perishes. 


each  other.  They  are  often  too  closely 
planted,  and  after  a  few  years  of  rapid 
growth  such  plantations  cannot  show 
their  beauty.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
plant  all  the  choice  kinds  rather  thinly. 
Where  from  previous  thick  planting  the 
bushes  are  too  close  together,  thin  them 
promptly  and  severely,  leaving  the  choicer 
kinds  and  the  Rnest-formed  bushes.  In 
this  way  we  get  light  and  shade  among 
the  plants  instead  of  allowing  them   to 


Rhododendrons  are  of  free  growth  in 
almost  any  soils  except  those  with   lime 

in  them.  On  many  loamy  soils  free 
from  lime  the  plants  do  perfectly  well, 
although  perhaps  never  so  much  at 
home  as  on  a  sandy  peat.  Over  a 
large  area  of  Ireland  where  the  lime- 
stone prevails  it  is,  I  ihink,  not  worth  try- 
ing to  cuhivate  Rhododendrons  and  it  is 
always  better  to  grow  things  that  do  best 

limeless  soil,  the  difficulty  is  to  prevent 
their  growing  so  quickly  as  to  smother 


form  one  flat  level  mass.  The  excellent 
plan  of  placing  lilies  and  the  other  fine 
handsome  hardy  Howers  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  like  shrubs  tends  to  keep 
them  more  open  and  delightful  in  every 
way,  their  forms  as  well  as  flowers  being 
better  shown. 

The  plants,  forming  generally  close  balls 
of  earth,  are  more  easily  transplanted  than 
most  shrubs.  This  is  often  done  in  late 
spring  and  summer,  as  for  the  London 
flower-shows,  where  numbers  of  the  finest 
kinds  are  brought  in  spring  and  taken 
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away  in  summer.  In  the  case  of  all  choice 
and  rare  varieties  remove  the  seed-vessels 
after  flowering,  thus  saving  the  strength 
of  the  plants  for  future  good  growth  and 
flowers. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons  seldom  flower 
profusely  in  consecutive  years,  but  fine 
displays  biennially  are  usually  made. 
Established  plants  can  take  care  of 
themselves  and  in  strong  loamy  soil 
artificial  waterings  are  not  required. 
In  very  dry  summers  mulching  the  roots 
of  a  few  single  plants  that  occupy  a 
rather  dry  position  is  often  necessary, 
but  where  the  beds  are  on  level  ground 
they  succeed  without  this  attention.  This 
is  not  so  in  all  cases,  as  drought  in  the 
early  autumn  months  often  kills  many  of 
the  large  plants  on  shallow  soils.  Rhodo- 
dendrons are,  as  a  rule,  safe  from  over- 
dryness  at  the  root  until  August ;  then,  if 
the  weather  should  be  dry,  a  good  soaking 
of  water  twice  a  week  and  a  mulch  over 
the  roots  of  half-rotten  manure,  3  or  4  in. 
in  thickness,  will  maintain  them  in  health. 
Some  degree  of  shade  is  helpful  to  Rhodo- 
dendrons, all  the  more  so  in  dry  soils  and 
in  the  districts  with  a  slight  rainfall. 

The  Evils  of  Grafting.— Apropos  of 
this  subject,  Mr.  Scrase  Dickins,  writes : 
"We  have  a  large  number  ot  grafted 
Rhododendrons,  planted  over  thirty 
years  ago,  from  the  base  of  which 
every  year  a  thick  growth  of  suckers 
springs  up ;  these  require  to  be  cleared 
oiT  in  the  early  summer,  and  again  in 
the  autumn,  if  the  intended  variety 
is  to  retain  its  claim  to  existence ; 
but  the  labour  entailed  is  considerable, 
and  many  are  overlooked  or  passed  by 
for  want  of  time.  Occasionally  one  comes 
across  a  great  bush  of  the  common 
ponticum,  with  a  small  scraggy  piece  in 
the  centre  to  show  that  once  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  hybrid  variety  of  special 
beauty ;  but  the  worst  of  the  whole 
business  seems  to  be  that  the  older  the 
plant  the  larger  is  the  base  from  which 
the  suckers  spring,  and  consequently  the 
larger  is  the  number  of  suckers.  With 
Ghent  Azaleas  the  trouble  is  nearly  as 
bad  ;  the  common  yellow  form  on  which 
they  are  grafted,  being  a  strong  grower, 
soon  makes  short  work  in  ejecting  the 
less  vigorous  intruder.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate when,  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  the  labour  and  money  spent  in 
an  endeavour  to  obtain  some  specially 
beautifiil  effect  results  in  a  common- 
place arrangement  of  lilac  and  yellow. 
When  the  snow  has  prostrated  large 
Rhododendrons,  those  that  are  on  their 
own  roots  will  often  raise  themselves  in  a 


thaw  without  help  ;  whereas  those  that 
are  grafted  will  most  likely  have  broken  off 
short  at  the  base.  If  the  union  between 
the  stock  and  the  scion  is  so  imperfect 
as  to  give  way  under  these  provocations,, 
it  follows  that  the  flow  of  sap  and  con- 
sequent development  of  the  plant  must 
be  seriously  interfered  with.  In  some- 
cases  this  may  prove  beneficial  in 
restraining  a  coarseness  of  growth  and 
inducing  fertility,  but  it  is  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  possess  in  our  gardens 
finer  examples  of  graceful  and  well- 
developed  natural  specimens.  In  order 
to  gain  new  and  improved  varieties,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  a  large  number  of 
seedlings.  If  nurserymen  were  to  give 
their  attention  more  generally  to  raising 
seedlings  and  layered  plants,  it  might 
with  reason  be  expected  that  they  would 
raise  a  large  number  of  new  and  improved 
varieties.  If  planters,  looking  forward 
to  the  future,  as  planters  as  a  rule  must 
do,  would  insist  on  being  supplied  by  the 
nurser>'men  with  own  root  plants  only,, 
then  our  successors  would  have  finer  ex- 
amples to  thank  us  for,  and  we  should  be 
increasing  out  store  of  what  is  beautiful 
among  our  treasures  in  garden  and  wood." 
Marked  progress  has  been  made  with 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  recent  years, 
such  fine  new  kinds  as  Pink  Pearl,  White 
Pearl,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling,  and  others  of 
a  like  class,  having  put  many  of  the  older 
kinds  in  the  shade.  These  varieties  are, 
however,  still  scarce,  and  likely  for  awhile 
to  remain  so.  The  following  is  a  good 
selection  among  the  best  hardy  varie- 
ties : — 


Album  elegans. 
Album  grandiflorum. 
Alexander  Adie. 
Alexander  Dancer. 
Atro-sanguineum. 
Austin  I^yard. 
Bacchus. 
Barclayanum. 
Baron  Schroeder. 
Baroness    Lionel   Roths- 

child. 
Blandyanum. 
Boule  de  Neige. 
Broughtoni. 
Caractacus. 
Catawbiense. 
Charles  Bagley. 
Chtirles  Dickens. 
Charlie  Waterer. 
C.  S.  Sargent. 
Coerulescens. 
Coriaceum. 

Countess  of  Clancarty. 
Countess  of  Normanton. 
Cynthia. 
E>eltcatis8imum. 
Doncaster. 
Due  de  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Bedford. 
Duchess  of  CbnnMight. 
E.  A.  BouUon. 
Edward  S.  Rand. 
Everestianum. 


Fair  Helen. 

Fastuoftum  fl.  pi. 

F.  L.  Ames. 

Frederick  Waterer. 

Gomer  Waterer. 

Goyentanum. 

Guido. 

Helen  Waterer. 

H.  W.  Saigent. 

Ingrami. 

acksoni. 

ames  Bateman 

amcs  Macintosh. 

ames  Mason. 
Marshall  Brooks, 
lolyi  Spencer. 
John  Waller. 
,  ohn  Waterer. 
\  oseph  Whitworth. 
'  Cate  Waterer. 
Kettledrum. 
King  of  Purples. 
Lady  Annette  de  Traflbrd. 
I.Ady  Armstrong. 
Lady    Clementma    M it- 
ford. 
Lady  Clementina  W*aUh. 
Lady  Clermont. 
Lady  Dorothy  Neville. 
Lady  Eleanor  Catbcart. 
Lady  Falmouth. 
I^dy  Grey  Egerton 
Lady  Gooiva. 
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Limbatum. 

Luciferum. 

Madame  Carvalho. 

Marie  Stuari. 

Man^uis  of  Waterford. 

Martin  Hope  Sutton. 

Maximum. 

Maximum  Wellsianum. 

Maxwell  T.  Masters. 

Michael  Waterer. 

Minnie. 

Miss  Jekyll. 

Miss  Owen. 

Mont  Blanc. 

Mrs.  Beresford  Melville. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Sarzent. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Kirchner. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

Mrs.  Fredk.  Hankey. 

Mrs.  Harry  IngersoU. 

Mrs.  John  Glutton. 

Mrs.  John  Kelk. 

Mrs.  John  Penn. 

Mrs.  John  Waterer. 

Mrs.  Mendel. 

Mrs.  Milner. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis- 

Mrs.  Thomas  Agnew. 

Mrs.  Tritton. 

Mrs.  Walter. 

Mrs.  W.  Agnew. 

Mrs.  William  BoviU. 


Mum. 

Nero. 

Odoratum. 

Old  Port. 

Perfection. 

Pictum. 

Pink  Pearl. 

Prince  Camillede  Rohan. 

Princess  Christian. 

Princess  Mary  of  Cam* 

bridge. 
Purpureum  elegans. 
Purpureum  grandiflorum. 
Purity. 

Ralph  Sanders. 
Rosabel. 
Roseum  elegans. 
Sappho. 

Sherwoodianum. 
Stgismund  Rucker. 
Silvio. 

Sir  James  Clark. 
Snowflake. 
Stella. 
Sultana. 
Surprise. 
The  Queen. 
The  Warrior. 
Titian. 
Vandyck. 
Vauban. 

Viscount  Powerscourt. 
White  Pearl. 
William  Austin. 


Rhododendrons  grouped  for 
Effect  of  Colour. — Reds,  rose-colours, 
and  pinks  with  a  few  whites,  viz.  Reds 
— James  Marshall  Brooks,  John  Waterer, 
Atro-sanguincum,  Alexander  Adie,  Baron 
SchrcEder.  Rose  and  rosy-pinks — Mrs. 
Penn,  Ingrami,  Lady  Armstrong,  Mrs. 
Charles  Sargent,  and  Mrs.  W.  Agnew. 
Whites — Mrs.  John  Clutton,  Minnie,  Ma- 
dame Carvalho,  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
and  Sappho.  Rhododendrons  of  salmon- 
red  colour  are  best  kept  separate  from 
others  ;  of  these,  good  colourings  are — 
Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart  and  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Holford.  Purples  must  be  kept  away 
from  reds,  but  group  well  with  any  whites ; 
some  of  the  best  for  colour  are — Eve- 
restianum,  Album  elegans  Fastuosum, 
Cyaneum,  Countess  of  Normanton,  Car- 
actacus,  and  Sigismund  Rucker.  Pretty 
shades  of  pale  blush  are  found  in  Lady 
Grey  Egerton  and  Marie  Stuart,  while 
for  bold  groups  of  one  colour,  Chas.  S. 
Sargent,  Edward  S.  Rand,  and  James 
Mason  are  clear  shades  approaching 
scarlet,  and  James  Macintosh,  Maxwell 
T.  Masters,  and  Warrior  rich  crimsons. 

Dwarf  Kinds. — There  are  some  dwarf 
kinds  which  may  be  associated  with  alpine 
plants  in  the  rock-garden — indeed,  some 
are  but  a  span  high.  One  of  the  prettiest 
of  these  is  R,  Chamacistus^  which  has  tiny 
leaves,  and  in  early  summer  exquisite 
purple  flowers,  of  the  same  size  as  those  of 
Kalmia  hiiifoHa.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  good 
health  in  gardens,  and  is  best  in  limestone 
fissures,  filled  with  peat,  loam,  and  sand 
mixed    in    about    equal   proportions.    A 


native  of  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  one  of  the  most  precious  of  dwarf 
rock-shrubs.    The  well-known  R.  Jerru- 
gineum  and  R.  hirsutum  both  bear  the 
name  of  alpine  Rose,  and  often  termmate 
the    woody    vegetation    on    the    great 
mountain  chains  of  Europe.    They  are 
easily  obtained  from  nurseries,  and  are 
well    suited  for    the  large   rock-garden, 
where  they  attain,  in  deep  peat  soil,  a 
height  of  about  i8  in,,  with    red  flowers 
from  June  to  August,  hirsutum  having 
hairy  leaves  and  stems.     But  the  best 
of  all  the  dwarf   Rhododendrons  is  R. 
arbutifolium    ( Wilsoris    Rhododendron)^ 
a  hybrid  between  R,  ferrugineum    and 
R,  punctatum^  forming  a    dense  bushy 
plant    with    small,    oval,   pointed,  dark 
glossy    green    leaves    assuming  bronzy 
winter  shades,  and  bearing  many  clus- 
ters of   fragrant  porcelain- pink   flowers 
in    July.     For  hardiness,  freedom,  and 
flne    habit,   it   is   a    choice   little  plant 
when  isolated,  or  as  an  edging  to  planta- 
tions.    R.  tnyrtifolium  is  a  cross  between 
punctatum  and  hirsutum  and  intermedi- 
ate in  form  and  habit,  bearing  clusters  of 
deep  rosy-red.     Besides  these,  there  are 
R.  caucasicum  from  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains, forming  a  dense  low  shrub  2  feet 
high,  with  clusters  of  pink  to  yellowish- 
white  flowers  spotted  with  green  within  : 
the  leaves  oval,  dark  green  above,  and 
velvety-brown  beneath.    /?.  Mettemichii 
from   Japan,  4  feet  high,  with    narrow 
leaves    and    rosy-flowers    spotted    with 
purple.     Also  R.  t>rachycarpum^  another 
larger  Japanese  species,  with  lighter  green 
and  more  rounded  foliage,  and  creamy- 
white  flowers  spotted  with  green.    These 
are  known  to  be  exceedingly  hardy,  but 
are  as  yet  only  to  be  had  with  difliculty. 
R,  amcenum^  R.  hybridum^  R.  dauricum- 
atrovirens^  R,  Govenianum^  R,  odoraium. 
and    R,.  Torlonianum    are  other  dwarf 
kinds,  which  may  be  used  in  the  rock- 
garden — the  last  two  being  sweet-scented. 
They  should  not  be  planted  near  minute 
alpine  plants. 

The  Hardiest  Kinds. — As  providing 
a  more  searching  test  than  our  own 
climate  affords,  we  give  here  a  list  of 
kinds  proved  hardy  in  the  New  England 
winters  under  very  varied  trial,  over  a 
large  range,  and  for  a  good  many  years 
past :  Album  Elegans,  light  blush  marked 
with  straw  colour,  fading  to  white,  free, 
with  an  upright  habit  well  suited  to  the 
centre  of  gioups  ;  Album  Grandiflora, 
light  blush  fading  to  white,  strong-grow- 
ing, and  very  free ;  Alexander  Dancer, 
light  rose  with  paler  centre,  open  and  ir- 
regular habit,  with  a  larger  truss  than 
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any  other  hardy  kind ;  Atrosanguineum, 
blood-red  and  early  ;  Caractacus,  rich 
purplish-crimson,  one  of  the  best  for  size 
and  colour  of  its  flowers,  gathered  into 
large  compact  trusses,  with  fine  habit  and 
foliage  ;  Charles  Bagley,  cherry-red,  a 
late  variety  of  fine  colour,  with  good  habit 
and  foliage ;  Charles  Dickens,  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  coming  early  as  compact 
trusses  ;  C.  S.  Sargent,  rich  crimson 
flowers,  fine  habit ;  Coerulescens,  pale 
lilac-blue  or  blush,  strong  growth,  and 
loose  habit ;  Coriaceum,  a  late  kind,  of 
dwarf  habit  and  creamy-white  flowers  ; 
Delicatissimum,  also  late,  with  white 
flowers  suff'used  pink,  fine  habit,  and  large 
glossy  leaves  ;  Everestianum,  one  of  the 
best  in  its  freedom  of  flower  and  dense 
habit,  flowers  rosy-lilac  spotted  with 
yellow,  and  crinkled  on  the  margins  ; 
F.  L.  Ames,  pale  pink  flowers  with  a  band 
of  deeper  rose-colour,  good  foliage,  but 
ungainly  habit ;  Guido,  good  habit,  fine 
trusses  of  rich  crimson  ;  W.  H.  Sargent, 
large  crimson  trusses  and  the  darkest 
late  kind,  but  of  poor  habit  ;  James  Bate- 
man,  fine  habit  and  rich  scarlet  flowers  ; 
Kettledrum,  a  deep  red,  late  kind  ;  King 
of  Purples,  dark  purple,  free,  and  of  fine 
habit ;  Lady  Armstrong,  pale  rose,  beau- 
tifully spotted,  perhaps  the  best  pink ; 
Lady  Grey  Egerton,  good  in  foliage, 
habit,  and  its  immense  light  mauve  or 
silvery  blush  trusses  :  Mrs.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent, like  Everestianum,  but  with  bright 
pink  flowers  with  a  yellow  blotch  ;  Mrs. 
Harry  Ingersoll,  flowers  of  deep  rosy- 
lilac  blotched  green  or  yellow  on  the 
upper  lobe  ;  Mrs.  Milner,  rich  crimson 
flowers,  and  excellent  in  other  ways  ;  Old 
Port,  distinct  in  its  rich  plum  colour  ; 
Purpureum  elegans,  purple  ;  Purpureum 
crispum,  clear  purple  with  crimped 
petals  ;  Purpureum  grandiflorum,  the 
best  of  the  purples  in  colour,  habit,  and 
freedom,  flowering  late  ;  Roseum  elegans, 
flowers  deep  rosy-purple,  with  rich  glossy 
foliage  ;  Roseum  grandiflorum,  near  the 
last.  These  kinds  may  be  planted  with 
every  confidence,  even  where  the  winters 
are  long  and  rigorous. 

Indian  Rhododendrons  in  South- 
ern England. — The  following  is  an 
abstract  from  The  Garden  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bean,  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  on  the  Indian  Rhododendrons  in 
the  London  district,  and  therefore  of  in- 
terest to  growers  in  the  home  counties, 
less  favoured  than  many  districts  for  the 
growth  of  these  fine  shrubs. 

The  altitudes  at  which  these  grow  range 
between  4,000  ft.  and  14,000  ft.,  but  it  is 
at  heights  of  10,000  ft.  and  upwards  that 


the  genus  is  most  abundantly  represented. 
Above  12,000  ft.  Sir  J.  Hooker  says  that 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  vegetation  con- 
sists of  Rhododendrons.  The  mean  tem- 
perature at  Darjeeling  (in  which  neigh- 
bourhood most  of  the  species  are  found) 
does  not  widely  differ  from  that  of  London, 
but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
much  greater  here  than  there,  and  it  is 
only  a  few  that  can  be  said  to  thrive  out 
of  doors  really  well  and  flower  in  the 
London  district,  although  many  can  re- 
main healthy  in  foliage  when  grown  in  well- 
sheltered  spots.  The  greatest  successes 
with  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  in  the 
British  Isles  have  been  obtained  near  the 
sea  in  the  south  and  south-western  coun- 
ties, where  the  temperature  is  equable 
and  moist.  The  districts  in  which  they 
are  grown  to  greatest  perfection  are  near 
Swansea,  in  Wales,  and  about  Falmouth, 
in  Cornwall,  and  also  in  the  south  of 
England  and  Ireland  generally,  the  coast 
line  all  round  the  islands,  too,  being 
favourable.  A  soil  which  is  naturally 
peaty  is  no  doubt  the  best,  but  not  es- 
sential ;  they  may  be  grown  out  of  doors 
in  loam  either  light  or  moderately  stifl"  so 
long  as  lime  is  absent,  and  with  plenty  of 
leaf  mould.  They  should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, be  planted  near  trees — near  enough 
to  be  screened  from  the  sun  for  a  few- 
hours  a  day. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  species  of 
some  proved  hardy  in  Britain  in  the  south- 
em  counties  and  in  good  suitable  soils. 

R.  ARBOREUM. — The  best  known  of  the 
Himalayan  species,  and  one  of  the  most  vari- 
able. The  various  forms  may  roughly  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  with  foliage 
that  is  silvery  beneath,  the  other  having  the 
underside  of  the  leaf  covered  more  or  less  with 
a  reddish  tomentum.  The  leaves  of  all  are 
from  5  ins.  to  8  ins.  long,  the  trusses  rounded 
or  sometimes  almost  conical,  with  the  flowers 
closely  packed,  the  colour  of  the  bell-shaped 
corolla  varying  from  rich  crimson  to  almost 
white.  The  plants  known  under  the  following 
names  belong  to  the  arboreum  group,  some 
having  been  given  specific  rank :  Campbellia, 
flowers  rosy  purple,  leaves  rusty  beneath ; 
HmbcUum^  flowers  rosy  purple,  leaves  silvery 
beneath ;  niiapricum^  flowers  rosy,  leaves 
reddish  beneath;  cinnainomeum^  flowers  al- 
most white ;  tVindsori^  flowers  and  trusses 
smaller,  rich  crimson. 

R.  AucKLANDi. — This  tender  species  attains 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree,  its  stems  being 
of  a  grey  colour  with  the  bark  pealing  ofl*.  A 
hybrid  between  it  and  Hookeri  called  Kewinse 
(raised  at  Kew  in  1874)  has  flowers  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour,  not  so  large  as  those  of  Atuklandi^ 
but  more  numerous  in  the  truss.  There  is  also 
a  very  pretty  hybrid  known  as  Aucklandi 
hybridunty  which  is  hardy  in  the  London  dis- 
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trict ;    its  flowers  are  pure  white.     Syn.   R. 
GriffithianufH. 

R.  BARBATU.M  is  described  as  being  in  a  wild 
state  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ;  I  have  seen  it  about 
12  ft.  high  in  Cornwall.  The  leaves  are  5  ins. 
to  7  ins.  long,  with  flowers  of  a  rich  blood-red 
colour  borne  in  a  compact  truss  4  ins.  or  more 
in  diameter.  There  are  many  seedling  forms 
of  R,  barbainm,  one  with  flesh-pink  flowers 
being  especially  good. 

R.  CAM  PA  NU  LATUM. — Among  the  hardiest 
of  the  Himalayan  species,  flowering  in  April 
and  forming  a  widely  spreading  bush.  The 
leaves  are  coated  beneath  with  a  brightly 
coloured  reddish  felt,  and  the  flowers  are  pale 
purple,  changing  to  nearly  white. 

R.  CAMPYLOCARPUM  is  closelv  allied  to  the 
preceding  and  it  is  of  similar  habit,  but  the 
flowers  are  p)ale  yellow,  borne  in  a  loose  truss 
and  scented  like  honey. 

R.  CILIATUM. — A  buShy  plant  which  thrives 
well  in  sheltered  positions  near  London.  Its 
leaves  are  densely  covered  with  hairs  when 
young,  less  so  as  they  get  older ;  the  flowers 
are  borne  loosely  in  small  trusses,  rosy  white 
on  opening,  whiter  with  age.  It  his  been 
used  for  hybridisation,  and  amongst  others  R. 
pracox  and  Rosy  Bell  have  been  raised  from 
it. 

R.  CINNABARINUM. — In  "The  Flora  of 
British  India "  this  name  is  made  to  include 
what  have  previously  been  known  as  R.  Ray  lei 
and  R,  blaftdfordiafiorum.  The  species  is, 
indeed,  a  most  variable  one,  having  flowers  of 
a  brick-red,  rich  crimson,  or  sometimes 
greenish  colour.  They  are  all  distinguished 
by  the  long  narrow  corolla,  resembling  a  Lapa- 
geria. 

R.  Falconeri. — A  noble  kind  thriving  in 
Cornish  gardens,  with  oblong  leaves  about  10 
ins.  long,  coated  beneath  with  reddish  down, 
dark  green,  slightly  downy  and  curiously 
wrinkled  above.  The  flowers  are  of  a  curious 
shade  of  creamy  white  tinged  with  lilac  to- 
wards the  base.  R,  eximium  is  a  flne  \'ariety 
of  thb»  difiering  in  its  bright  pink  flowers  and 
the  thicker  reddish  brown  flufl*  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

R.  formosum. — There  are  two  very  distinct 
varieties  of  this  in  cultivation  ;  the  one  has  . 
narrow  leaves,  in  shape  and  size  almost  like 
those  of  an  Indian  Azalea  ;  the  other  has  them 
many  times  larger,  obovate,  and  5  ins.  long. 
Both  have  the  margins  ciliated.  The  flowers 
are  in  each  variety  white,  although  in  the  bud 
stage  quite  rosy  pink.  They  are  about  3  ins. 
wide  and  as  mucn  in  depth.  R»  Gibsoni  and 
R,  Johnstoni  are  forms  of  this  species,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  larger  leaves. 

R.  FULGENS. — One  of  the  hardiest  and 
rarest  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  blooming 
out  of  doors  early  in  March,  and  not  always 
escaping  the  damaging  spring  frosts,  but  if  it 
does,  it  is  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  shrub 
flowering  at  that  time.  The  flowers  are  in 
compact  rounded  trusses  about  4  ins.  across,  a 
bright  blood-red,  the  leaves  coated  beneath 
witn  a  rusty  felt,     llie  true  plant  has  been 


grown  outside  for  many  years  in  the  Rhodo- 
dendron dell  at  Kew,  and  it  has  never  been 
injured  by  frost,  nor  does  it  ever  fail  to  set 
abundance  of  bloom.  Himalaya,  at  elevations 
of  12,000  ft.  to  14,000  ft. 

R.  Hodgson  I. — A  spreading  shrub  or  small 
tree,  rarely  more  than  12  ft.  high,  the  stout 
leaves  upwards  of  i  ft.  long,  covered  beneath 
with  a  grey  tomentum,  the  upper  side  a  bright 
shade  of  green,  and  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose- 
purple.  It  is  hardy  in  both  the  Welsh  and 
Cornish  gardens. 

R.  Hookeri. — ^A  native  of  Bhotan,  and  on 
the  Oola  Mountain  this  is  said  to  form  entire 
thickets  accompanied  by  Pinus  excelsa.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  or  oval,  4  ins.  long  and 
glaucous  beneath,  the  flowers  of  a  bri(;ht  red. 

R.  Keysi. — A  curious  species,  with  flowers 
more  like  those  of  a  Correa,  brick-red,  about 
I  in.  long,  the  lobes  of  the  tubular  corolla 
being  almost  straight. 

R.  Lanatdm. — The  young  branches,  both 
surfisices  of  the  leaves,  and  the  petioles  are 
covered  with  a  dull  white  or  tawny  tomen- 
tum ;  the  sulphur-yellow  flowers  are  2  ins. 
across. 

R.  Maddeni. — A  shrub  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high, 
with  bright  green  lanceolate  leaves.  The 
corolla  is  pure  white,  bell-shaped,  and  about 
3  ins.  across  the  mouth.  It  is  known  also  as 
R,  Jenkinsu  R,  calophyllum  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  but  a  distinction  is  founded  on 
the  shorter  calyx  lobes  and  much  smaUer  seed 
vessels. 

R.  niveum.— One  of  the  hardiest  species, 
but  for  from  the  most  showy,  the  young  leaves 
being  covered  with  a  white  tomentum,  the 
upper  surface  afterwards  becoming  deep  green 
and  glabrous,  the  purplish  lilac  flowers  close 
in  a  small  head. 

R.  Thomson  I. — The  flowers  of  this  species, 
of  a  fine  red,  are  borne  in  loose  trusses,  hardy 
in  the  London  district  and  flowering  in  the 
early  part  of  April ;  the  leaves  3  ins.  to  4  ins, 
long,  very  dark  green  above.  This  is  a  plant 
of  bushy  habit ;  the  largest  I  have  seen  is 
growing  at  Tremough,  near  Falmouth — a 
magnificent  garden  for  these  Rhododendrons. 
It  was  12  ft.  high  and  15  ft.  through. 

R.  WiGHTi. — A  small  tree,  found  at  eleva- 
tions of  11,000  ft.  to  14,000  ft.,  bearing  yellow 
flowers  2\  inches  across  in  large  rounded 
trusses.  The  leaves  are  firm  and  stout,  6  ins. 
to  10  ins.  in  lei^h,  and  when  young  quite 
white  underneath,  becoming  grey  with  age. 

R.  anthopogon^  flowers  sulphur-yellow  ;  R. 
glaucunty  flowers  dull  rose-purple ;  and  R. 
pendulum^  flowers  white,  are  small-leaved 
dwarf  shrubs,  chiefly  of  botanical  interest. 

New  Himalayan  Hybrids.— -By  far 
the  greater  number  of  our  garden  Rho- 
dodendrons are  the  product  of  only  four 
species  which  have  been  closely  inbred, 
these  being  catawbiense^  ponticum^  cau- 
casicum,  and  arboreum.  For  many  years 
raisers  confined  their  attention  to  these 
species,  but  of  late  the  field  has  been 
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widened  by  the  use  of  Rs.  Fortunei, 
Auckland!.,  Thnmsoni,  and  others,  and 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent 
gains  have  come  from  this  infusion  of 
new  blood.  Some  of  these  hybrids  are 
from  the  crossing  of  wild  species,  and 
others  are  of  mixed  parentage — crossing 
of  a  species  with  one  of  the  hybrid  gar- 
— ^-•=~     Among  the  best  of  these 


cherrimum,  and  Russellianum.  Others 
are  named  Mrs.  Henry  Shilson,  Harry 
Mangles,  Rose  Queen,  Pride  of  Penjer- 
riclt.  Glory  of  Penjerriclt,  and  Gertrude 
Jekyl.  Though  hardy  in  all  that  con-, 
cerns  growth,  some  of  these  line  plants 
bioom  loo  early  for  the  open  air,  losing 
their  flowers  by  frost  before  they  can  ex- 
pand. Others  are  fully  hardy,  but  we 
plants    are: — Thomsoni  hybrids:  Ascot  |  need  to  know  more  about  most  of  these 
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Brilhant,  Luscombei,  and  Lu  scorn  bei 
splendens.  Fortunei  hybrids  :  Duchess 
of  York,  H.  M.  Ardenne,  George  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer,  Mrs.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Francis 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Harrisi,  etc.  Aucklandi 
hybrids :  Kewense,  Pink  Pearl,  White 
Pearl,  Manglesi,  Coombe  Royal,  Beauty 
of  Tremough,  Gauntlelli,  Dawn,  Beauty 
of  Lillleworth,  etc.  Cilialum  hybrids : 
Praecox,  Rosy  Bell.  Arboreum  hybrids  ; 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  the  old  series — 
Altaclercnse,  Nobleanum,  venustum,  pul- 


kinds  before  planting  them  in  the  flower- 
garden.  Most  of  them  are  fully  described 
in  Flora  and  Sylva,  Vol.  III.,  p.  38. 
A  correspondent  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, in  Fermoy,  sends  to  The  Garden- 
the  following  account  of  the  kinds  he  has. 
found  to  do  well  there— quite  hardy  with- 
out protection — and  also  of  his  failures  :^ 
"  As  I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
cultivating  and  hybridising  Rhododen- 
drons for  about  twenty-five  years,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  acclimatise  those  of 
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Sikkim  and  Bhotan,  I  think  the  results  at 
which  I  have  arrived  may  be  interesting. 
In  order  to  avoid  occupying  too  much 
space,  I  shall  first  give  the  names,  as 
furnished  to  me,  of  those  varieties  which  I 
have  found  perfectly  hardy  trees  without 
the  slightest  protection,  although  some  of 
those  which  bloom  early  (about  March) 
have  their  flowers  occasionally  spoiled  by 
the  spring  frosts  : — 

"  Alpinum  ;  iflruginosum  ;  Anthopogon  ;  Arboreum 
album  ;  Arboreum  roseum,  very  beautiful ;  Arboreum 
nepalense ;  Barbatum,  magnificent ;  Calyculatum ; 
Csimellicflorum ;  Campanulatum;  Campbelli ;  Campylo* 
carpum ;  Ciliatum  ;  Cinnamomeum  ;  Cinnabarinum  ; 
Crispiflorum,  not  bloomed  ;  Eximium,  fine,  like  Falcon- 
er! ;  Falconeri,  grand ;  Fulgens ;  Falconeri  superbum, 
not  bloomed  ;  Glaucum  ;  Hodgsoni,  grand,  has  not  yet 
bloomed  ;  Hookeri ;  Keysi ;  Lanatum ;  Lancifolium,  not 
bloomed ;  Metternicbt ;  Massangei,  beautiful  bloom 
this  year;  Niveum ;  Nobile,  a  ^and  plant,  never 
bloomed  ;  Ochraceum  ;  Roylei ;  Virgatum  ;  Wallichi, 
(  think  same  as  Niveum  ;  Wighti. 

"  The  following  were  more  or  less 
injured  last  spring  (those  marked  *  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  acclimatising) : — 

"  Argentum,  much  injured,  growing  well,  not  bloomed 
yet ;  Aucklandi,  much  injur«I,  growing  well,  bloomed 
well  in  1878-79-80;  Cklophyllum,  apparently  killed, 
but  growing  well ;  *  Dalhousianum,  I  do  not  give  this 
up  ;  *  Edgeworthi,  I  do  not  give  this  up  ;  Formosum 
Gibsoni,  much  injured,  but  growing  well;  Jenkinsi, 
much  injured,  doing  well,  never  injured  in  twenty  years 
■  previous ;  Kendricki,  I  doubt  its  name ;  Longifolium, 
much  injured,  growing  well,  has  never  bloomed ; 
Lindleyanum,  much  injured,  growing  well ;  Maddeni, 
much  injured,  growing  well  (I  see  no  essential  difference 
between  this  and  Jenkinsi ;  centre  of  Jenkinsi  flower, 
rose,  of  Maddeni,  yellow) ;  Nilghiricum  not  bloomed, 
much  injured  ;  *  Nuttali,  many  plants  killed,  I  fear 
hopeless ;  Thomsoni,  much  mjured,  but  growing ; 
Windsor!,  very  much  injured,  but  growing  well.  The 
last  two  plants  appear  to  me  less  hardy  varieties  of 
R.  arboreum. 

"  I  have  not  included  any  European 
hybrids  in  my  list,  of  which,  between 
Himalayan  sorts  alone,  I  know  many,  and 
have  a  great  number  of  my  own  rearing 
also,  and  the  reason  I  do  not  give  up 
Dalhousianuw  and  Edgeworthi  is  that  I 
have  seedlings  from  crosses  of  them  which 
promise  well  to  be  hardy,  one  especially, 
between  Edgeworthi  and,  I  think,  calo- 
phyllum^  which  only  lost  its  bloom-buds 
last  spring,  I  am  very  proud  of;  its 
fragrance  is  far  beyond  any  I  know — 
Rollisson's  fragrantissimum  and  Lindley- 
anum being,  so  far,  the  best.  I  have 
named  it  the  Empress  of  India  in  honour 
of  our  Queen. — H.  H." 

Rhododendrons  in  Scotland.— 
Indian  Mountain  Rhododendrons  may 
not  only  be  successful  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  very 
fine  flowers  have  been  sent  me  from  Scot- 
land (Stonefield,  Tarbert,  Argyleshire), 
kinds  thriving  there  that  do  not  always 
prove  hardy  in  the  south-  Mr.  D.  Robert- 
son, who  sent  the  flowers,  said  the  effect 
produced  by  them  was  very  fine,  and  the 
following  kinds  have  flowered  in  that 
place  without  any  kind  of  protection : — 


Fcdconeri^  arboreum^  arboreum  album, 
niveumy  cinnamomeum,  Campbelliy  cam- 
pylocarpum,  Thomsoni,  barbatum,  fidgens, 
Wallichi,  ciliatum,  Roylei,  Edgeworthi, 
glaucum,  Gibsoni,  candelabrum,  setosum, 
and  pumilum.  Another  Scotch  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  Edinburgh,  gives 
the  following  additional  kinds  as  hardy 
and  flowering  well  in  his  garden  : — /Eru- 
ginosum,  argenteum,  barbatum,  Bland- 
fordioeflorum,  cinnabarinum  and  its  fine 
form  majus,  Fortunei,  fulgens,  Hodgsoni, 
lepidotum,  longifolium,  and  virgatum. 

New  Chinese  Rhododendrons. — 
These  are  not  yet  much  known  in  our 
gardens,  and  yet  a  few  kinds  have  already 
shown  their  value.  There  is  now  at 
Coombe  Wood  a  great  variety  of  young 
plants  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  and 
some  at  least  of  them  are  likely  to  prove 
of  real  importance  for  us.  On  the  whole 
they  approach  the  Rhododendrons  of 
Northern  India — in  fact,  several  species 
in  the  one  region  have  an  almost  exact 
counterpart  in  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a  few  are  quite  unlike  any  other 
known  kinds,  such  as  the  charming  R. 
racemosum,  in  which  we  have  a  distinct 
new  type  of  Rhododendron.  We  may 
hope,  too,  from  the  latitude  and  elevation 
at  which  many  of  them  grow,  that  they 
will  prove  hardier  than  the  Himalayan 
sj)ecies. 

R.  aucubafolia  is  a  fine  species  with 
white  flowers,  and  bold  leaves  6  or  8 
inches  long.  R,  Augustinii  has  large 
white,  pink,  or  mauve  coloured  flowers, 
finely  waved  around  the  edges  of  the 
petals.  R,  auriculatum,  a  fine  low  tree 
of  10  to  30  feet,  with  beautiful  white  or 
rOsy  flowers  perhaps  finer  than  in  any 
other  Chinese  kind.  They  are  funnel- 
shaped,  3  inches  deep  and  4}  inches 
across  the  mouth ;  the  leaves  leathery 
and  4  to  9  inches  long.  R.  ciliiccUyx  is 
another  charming  plant  with  even  lajrger 
white  flowers  flushed  with  rose,  but  it  is 
untried  as  to  hardiness.  R,  Delavayi,  with 
dark  red  flowers,  comes  very  near  the 
Himalayan  R,  arboreum.  R.  Fortunei^ 
though  an  old  kind,  is  still  rare,  and 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  the  most  fragrant 
of  true  Rhododendrons,  the  flowers  com- 
posed of  finely  crisped  petals,  and  clear 
pale  rose  fading  to  white.  Some  garden 
crosses  have  lately  come  from  this  kind, 
which  promises  to  give  us  a  ver>'  useful 
early-flowering  group  for  gardens,  R 
lacteum^  grown  already  to  a  fine  size  at 
Kilmacurragh,  Ireland,  comes  near  the 
Indian  R.  Falconeri,  with  trusses  of  white 
bell-shaped  flowers  2  inches  across.     Its 
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leaves  are  a  foot  long,  covered  beneath 
with  a  beautiful  felt,  silvery-white  al 
first,  turning  brown  with  exposure.  R. 
racemosum  is  the  most  useful  and  dis- 
'itict  of  these  new  kinds,  growing  with- 
out any  trouble,  and  readily  increased, 
it  makes  a  low  shrub,  well  adapted  to 
the  rock-garden,  growing  slowly,  needing 
little  root -room,  and  flowering  freely  from 
a  height  of  only  a  few  inches.  The 
white  or  pale  rosy  flowers  are  not  large, 
but  instead  of  confined  as  in  other  Rho- 
dodendrons to  a  rounded  truss  at  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  here  they  also  ap- 
pear all  along  the  shoots  as  clusters 
from  the  ieaf-axils,  so  that  in  April  each 
branch  is  transformed  into  a  raceme  of 
flowers.  R.  rubiginosum,  a  scarce  kind 
«hich  has  proved  fully  hardy  at  Kew, 
Its  flowers  bright  rose  spotted  with  crim- 
son. It  flowers  in  late  April  or  May, 
and  is  easily  increased  from  home-saved 
seeds.  R.  scabrifoUum  is  a  pretty  little 
plant,  never  growing  high,  ivith  rosy 
flowers  and  hairy  leaves  and  stems.  R. 
yunnantnst,  one  of  the  best,  is  a  beau- 
tiful hardy  kind  of  slender  open  growth, 
doing  best  in  a  sheltered  spot,  where  it 
blooms  in  May,  The  trusses  are  small 
but   exceedingly   graceful,   composed    of 


pTtKox.  gwden  origin  ;  PrteBnUkti^\i\BS 


origin  ;  tc^H/tUnm.  China ;  Smirmra,!.  Caucuui ; 

kim;  lorlmiaittim.  gulden  origin;  fafKn.!,  Cmicasut ; 
vtHKilKin.  garden  origin  :  viiraliim,   Sikkim ;  jwi- 

andfvntfrT'ijThwr,  aJI  or  garden  origin, 

BHODOBA  {Canadian  Rhodora).—R. 
canadensis  is  a  prellj'  deciduous  bush,  2 
to  4  ft.  high,  allied  to  the  Rhododendron, 
a  native  of  the  swamps  of  Canada,  hardy, 
and  needing  a  moist  light  soil,  though  it 
prefers  peat.  In  very  early  spring  it 
has  clusters  of  fragrant  rosy-purple  flowers 
before  the  leaves  unfold. 

BHODOTHAHmiS.— ^.  chamacistus 
is  a  beautiful  little  alpine  bush  very  rare 
in  gardens  and  rather  difficult  to  cultivate. 
It  is  less  than  1  ft.  in  height,  with  ovate 
leaves  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half 


flowei 


white  0 


rosy-lilac,   freely   spotted   with   dark  red 
on  the  upper  petals. 

Species   of    Rhododendron. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Kew   list,   the  following  | 
species  of  Rhododendron  are  in  cultiva- 
tion.    About   double   the  number  are  in 
some  books,  many  of  them  of  uncertain  1 

R.  albi/turvm,   N.  America;  ffatum,  China;  al- 
iraikti.Up»D:iir*arrKnu,V.Sa.ttt;<airndii/acnim,    . 
do. ;  dilalalMm.  J.pui :  Jlatmm.  Caucuui ;  i^dinm,    ' 
China  >nd  Japan  :  lidVolium,  do.  ;  litiiari/slium , 
Japui ;  HtiJiflamK,  Canada  lo  Florida  and  Texas ; 
taultnlaU,  California :  Ritdent,  N.  America ;  rhtm- 
tiimn,    Japan;    SMi/ffnincliii,    Mandihuiia    and    , 
Japan  ;  u^MltfyiitnH,    Japan  ;  lintnie,   China  and    I 
jai^  ;   t^fi.  Mountaini   oT  Carolina  ;  vitctntH, 
M.  America ;  d//d(iVnrM»)  garden  origin  \  Antkefo^ffii, 
AlpineHinalava.andN.  Aua;  ar«<nri»>i,  Temperate 
Hi^laya  .aiKulv/iilnm.  China ;  A-x<4il!n:i.  China ; 
auricuhl^m.    China;     M^Mdian-m.    gaiden   origin; 
brackratr^Ki.  Jap.in  ;  taii/frniatm,  California  ;  cam- 

eaUtum.  Alpine  Himalaya  ;  tamfylXBrfum,  Sik- 
;  cataivtitHU,  Virginia  lo  Georgia;  ra««i.c«n, 
Caocaiiui  ciliai<i«i,  ^ikkim;  cix-aturiKi.m.  do.; 
etHHIiafim,  Afghanutan;  Cwnttingluwil,  garden 
oriffiD ;  dauritum,  Dahuria  to  Manofthuria  and  Sn- 

timnm,  Alpi  oT 'Europe;  ^utiMirm,  Hammmdi. 
WiiiMi',airgardn<oi1iin;  ^<vt>.w>' China;  A^»,    ' 

Alpa ;  kirtHllfarmt,  do.  ;  Airntiim,  Alps  oT  Europe  ; 

tnurlaiutim.  China  1  inttrmtdium, Tyrol ;  hamtcka.  I 

w™«,  North  AiU  ;  Ktm<at,  garden  origin  ;  K.,ni.  ■ 

Bhotan;     lactn-m,  Yunnan;   lifidelum,  Tempera.e  I 
and  Alpine  Himalaya  ;    Lmttrmiei,   garden   origin  ; 

Mamfimi,  do. ;   ma^imi«.   N.  America  ;    Mttttr-  I 

oHain :  /arvi/Blium,  Siberia,  China,  &c. ;  pHutfora- 
ftSa,  China  ;  ptHlicum,  Spain,  Porlugal,  Alia  Minor  ; 


Rhodothamnni  chamdeciilus. 

an  inch  long,  thickly  clustered  on  the 
twigs,  the  margins  set  with  slender  hairs. 
It  flowers  towards  the  end  of  April  and 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  protluces  its 
blossoms  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  From  two  to  four  flowers  are  in 
the  cluster,  and  each  is  about  \\  inch 
in  diameter,  the  free  portions  of  the  petals 
fully  expanded.  The  colour  is  a  pale 
clear  pink  with  a  ring  of  a  deeper  shade 
in  the  centre.  A  feature  of  the  flower  also 
is  the  long  stamens.  It  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  a  wild  state,  being  found  in  the 
Tyro!  (often  in  large  patches)  as  well  as 
in  Camiola.  In  cultivating  this  plant,  full 
exposure  of  the  foliage  to  sunlight,  com- 
bined with  cool,  uniformly  moist  conditions 
at  the  roots  are  necessary.  It  should  be 
planted  in  a  sunny  position  in  a  crevice 
or  small  pocket  between  the  stones,  which 
keep  the  roots  permanently  moist  and 
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protected  from  the  hot  sun  that  the  leaves 
enjoy.  The  compost  should  consist  mainly 
of  good  loam,  to  which  a  small  proportion 
of  peat  may  be  added,  and  whjch  should 
be  free  from  calcareous  matter.  Syn. 
Rhodndendron  chamaristus. 

B,'ROJ)OTYTOa(lVMe/rw'sAfal/ow). 
— J{.  Kerrioides  is  a  summer- leafing  shrub 
from  Japan,  with  a  growth  and  foliage 
recaUing  the  familiar  old  Jew's  Mallow 
on  cottage- walls,  but  with  white  flowers. 
It  is  of  slender  growth,  but  makes  a 
vigorous  bush  when  well  grown,  and  is 
usually  5  or  6  ft.  high,  though  against  a 
wall  it  reaches  a  height  of  lo  or  12  ft. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  keeps  in  bloom  a 
considerable  time. 

EHU8  (6"wwafA).— Low  trees,  shrubs, 
or  climbers,  with  an  acrid  juice,  usually 
hardy,  and  remarkable  for  their  elegant 
and  picturesque  growth,  and  ofien  bril- 
liantly coloured  leaves  in  autumn.  Such 
good  qualities  as  they  have  are  rarely 
shown  in  our  gardens,  where  they  are 
indeed  often  absent  save  one  or  two  of 


the  commoner  kinds,  and  these  never 
grouped  or  shown  in  any  right  way,  but 
perhaps  half  starved  in  the  conventional 
muddleof  the  shrubbery.  Severalkindsare 
poisonous,  and  should  not  be  planted  near 
the  house,  and,  if  used  at  all,  should  be 
handled  with  great  care,  as  accidents  are 
frequent  to  unsuspecting  admirers.  Their 
poisonous  character  is  well  known  and 
feared  in  their  native  countries.  The 
Sumachs  are  not  difficult  as  to  soil  or 
cultivation,  thriving  in  ordinary  garden 
soils,  and  rather  enjoying  poor  and  dry 
soils,  some  of  them  being  suitable,  there- 
fore, for  grouping  on  dry  banks  where 
little  else  will  grDw.    They  may  be  in- 


creased by  root  cuttings,  layers,  and  also 

R.  CANADENSIS  (Fragrant  Sumaik\—K 
haidy  shrub  with  Irifoliate  leaves,  a  native  of 
icxiky  woods  in  Canada  and  New  England, 
and  through  Easlern  America,  csptdally  along 
It  has  pale  yellow  flowt 


,  formed  ir 


jbrfor, 


■  1« 


Veiy  useful  lor  dry  rocky  banks, 
spreads  prettily.  The  variety  In 
the  leaflets  more  deeply  cut.     Syn.   R. 


R.  COPALLtNA  (Mimnlain  Sumaik\. — A 
shiub  or  small  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  of 
smooth  glossy  texture,  turning  a  fine  colour  in 
autumn  in  its  own  country,  as  Ihey  probably 
would  in  ours  in  full  sun  in  warm  soil  New 
England,   Canada,  and  southward  and   west- 

R.  coTtNOlDES  {AmtricBH  Smeie  Tree). — A 
small  tree  with  oval  leaves,  and  somewhat  like 
our  European  kind,  but  really  better,  with 
lai^er  and  thinner  leaves,  taking  also  a  line 
colour  in  autumn,  of  a  braulifiil  scarlet, 
suffused  with  orange  and  orimson.  A  native 
of  Missouri,  Indian  territory  and  eastwards. 
It  should  be  planted  in  dry,  warm  soil  and 
sunny  positions. 

R.  COTINUS  {Vtnelian  Sumath). — A  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  shrub,  long  cultivated  though 
not  always  well  placed,  the  simple  leaves 
taking  a  fine  colour  in  autumn  and  the  curious 
inflorescence  giving  a  very  pretty  effect. 
There  is  a  purple  variety  which  is  an  improve- 
ment, and  a  pendulous  variety  less  important. 
The  Venetian  Sumach  looks  very  well  as  a 
group  in  a  sunny  open  situation.  Southern 
and  Central  Europe,  and  the  East. 

R.  GLABRA  (Scarlet  Sumaih).—A.  distinct 
very  hardy,  bushy  kind,  with  smooth  lalber 
small  leaves,  thriving  in  any  poor  diy  soil,  the 
leaves  taking  a  very  brilliant  colour  in  autumn. 
Var.  la^niala  is  very  distinct,  the  leaHeis 
longer  and  of  much  greater  breadih  Ihui  in 
R.  glabra  itself,  but  Ihey  arc  cut  up  into 
narrow  pinnate  segments,  combining  the  beauty 
of  the  tinest  Urevillea  with  thai  of  a  Fern- 
frond.  When  unfoldii^  they  remind  one  of  a 
iinely'Cut  umbelliferous  plant  in  spring ;  when 
fully  grown  the  midribs  are  red ;  and  in 
autumn  the  leaves  glow  off  into  a  bright  colour 
after  the  bshion  of  American  shrubs.  The 
wild  plant  is  much  rarer  in  cultivation  than  the 
cut -leaved  variety. 

R.  OsBBCKli.— .4  fine  kind  from  China  and 
Japan,  with  pinnate  leaves  much  finer  than 
the  others,  striking  foliage,  also  turning  in 
good  seasons  and  u-aim  soils  a  good  orai^ 
colour  in  autumn.  This  is  one  al  the  kinds 
that  might  be  cut  down  annually  where  plenti- 
ful, soas  to  get  the  fine  efiecl  of  the  foliagcon 
the  young  vigorous  stems. 

R.  RADtCANS  (Fciiea  Ivjr). — A  distinct 
woody  climber  very  common  in  the  North 
American  hedgerows  and  copses  bM  also  np 
trees.  Its  leaves  give  it  somewhat  the  character 
of  a  Vi^nian  Creeper,  and  some  uopriitcipled 
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Amptlopsis  Ha^gi,  under  which  it  has  been 
distributed  in  many  gardens.  It  is  a  most 
poisonous  in  plant  its  own  countiy  and  also 
in  ours,  accidents  taking  place  from  it  in 
gardens,  and  the  cause  of  the  illness  is  not 


and  must  DOi 
The  leaves  a 
fine  colour  in 


,„    ,   the   famous   Lacquer 

Tree  of  Japan,  and  a  gtacefuL  shrub  in  ihe 
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always  known.  If  kept  at  all  in  the  garden  it 
should  be  in  rough  places  where  it  would  not 
have  to  be  handled  or  pruned.  Syn.  H.  loxi- 
codendron. 

R.  TVPHINA  {Slag's  Horn  SunuKi).—la  its 
own  countiy  often  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  in 
oura  generally  a  loose  shrub  common  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  (and  stems)  are  densely  covered 
with  long  soft  hairs,  and  often  take  a  fine 
colour  in  autumn,  which  is  increased  by  the 
persislenlciimsonseed'Clusters.  A>  the  plant  is 
4;ommon,  it  may  be  grown  as  a  fine- leaved  plant 
by  cutting  hard  back  every  spring,  and  con. 
fining  the  growth  to  one  or  two  shoots.  It  is 
SL  native  of  sandy  or  rocky  soil  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada  southwards.  There  is  a 
lace-leaved  form  of  this  species  also,  in  which 
the  segments  are  very  fine. 

R.  vE&Kix  {Pniseit  Suma(h).—Tias  is  a 
shrub  or,  in  its  own  country,  a  small  tree  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  growii^  in  swamps  in 
southern  Ontario  and  the  coast  diilrict  of  tbe 
Eastern  Stales.     It  ii  a  very  poisoiious  plant, 


milder  parts  of  Britain,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very 
poisonous. 

BIBE8  {C«rra«/).— The  favourite  old 
Crimson-tiowering  Currant  {R.  sangui- 
neuni)  is  typical  of  the  few  species  that 
can  be  called  omajnentai  shrubs.  This 
shrub  is  so  common  that  I  need  only 
allude  to  the  fine  varieties  of  it  that 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  best  nurseries. 
Perhaps  the  best  form  is  that  named 
King  Edward  VII.,  with  very  large 
flowers  of  intense  colour.  Deep  and 
rich  in  colour  is  the  variety  alro-rubtns 
(called  also  spUndens\  though  the  flow- 
ers  and  racemes  aie  smaller.  The 
crimson-red  of  its  blooms  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  variety  named  aliidum, 
whose  flowers  are  almost  white,  though 
slightly  sutTtised  with  pink.  The  double 
sort  {fiore-pleno)  is  an  admirable  shrub, 
with  very  double  flowers,  which  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  and,  as  they  expand 
later  than  the  common  kind,  prolong  the 
season.  The  variety  gluliaosum  is  dis- 
tingtiished  by'  clammy  foliage  and  large 
pale  rosy-pink  flowers.  A  new  form  with 
golden  leaves  has  recently  come  to  light, 
but  is  not  yet  generally  obtainable. 

The  Yellow- flowering,  or  Buflalo  Cur- 
rant {R.  aureum),  deserves  to  be  more 
commonly  grown.  It  is  a  different  shrub 
from  Jf.  sanguineum,  having  larger 
flowers  of  a  rich  yellow,  whicTi  appear 
about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May  1  the  leaves  also  are  smaller,  more 
deeply  lobed,  and  of  a  paler  green.  The 
variety  pracox  is  so  named  because  it 
flowers  earlier  than  R.  aureum,  and  is 
most  desirable  on  that  account,  and  the 
variety  serolinum,  because  it  flowers  late. 
Serotinum  is  even  finer  than  the  type. 

R.  GordonioHum,  a  hybrid  between  R. 
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aureum  and  R»  sanguineumy  is  an  old 
and  tolerably  common  shrub — interme- 
diate  in  growth  as  well  as  in  flowers, 
which  are  an  orange-red  ;  it  is  distinct  and 
showy.  It  is  also  known  as  R,  Beatoni 
and  R.  Loudoni.  Of  the  numerous  other 
species  there  is  none  so  fine  as  the 
Califomian  Fuchsia  Currant  {R,  speci- 
osum\  whose  flowers  so  much  resemble 
miniature  Fuchsia-blossoms  that  in  some 
places  it  goes  by  the  name  of  R.  Fuchsi- 
aides.  Its  deep  red  blooms  have  protrud- 
ing stamens,  and  hang  from  the  leaf-axils 
in  clusters  of  two  or  three.  In  growth 
and  foliage  it  resembles  a  Gooseberry. 
A  densely-flowered  bush  is  extremely 
pretty  and  lasts  in  perfection  a  long  time. 
Though  quite  harciy  enough  to  be  grown 
as  a  bush  in  the  milder  parts  of  England, 
it  is  usually  seen  against  a  wall,  and  there 
are  few  more  elegant  wall  shrubs.  Grown 
thus  it  is  6  to  8  ft.  in  height.  Another 
and  newer  kind,  also  very  like  a  Goose- 
berry when  out  of  flower,  is  R,  Lobbii^  from 
California,  with  very  pretty  purple  and 
white  flowers  like  a  little  Fuchsia,  followed 
by  small  hairy  fruits  of  agreeable  flavour. 
Most  of  the  other  varieties  have  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  but  one  or  two  are 
worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  their 
autumn  foliage,  which  dies  away  in 
various  shades  of  crimson.  The  Mis- 
souri Currant  {R.  floridum\  also  called 
R,  tnissourense^  is  one  of  the  best  of  these. 
It  is  a  stock  plant  in  some  of  the  largest 
nurseries.  The  Flowering  Currants  are 
really  an  important  group  of  shrubs  and 
deserve  the  best  attention,  and  instead  of 
being  crammed  in  the  usual  shrubbery- 
mixture,  should  be  grouped  by  themselves. 

BIOHABDIA  {Calld),--T\i\%  name  has 
been  accepted  by  botanists  for  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  although  it  is 
not  yet  generally  used  by  gardeners. 
.  The  genus  consists  now  of  various 
species.  They  all  have  a  perennial 
tuberous  root-stock,  not  unlike  that  of 
Caladium,  from  which  spring  the  annual 
leaves  and  scapes,  the  former  with  folding 
stalks,  which  form  a  kind  of  stem,  bearing 
sagittate  leaves,  the  latter  erect,  stout, 
and  bearing  a  large  spathe.  There  is  a 
noteworthy  difference  between  /?.  cethio- 
pica  and  the  others,  the  former  having 
a  rhizome  and  never  naturally  dying 
down. 

B.  SBthiopiea  {Lily  of  the  Nile)  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe  from  S.  Africa  in 
1687.  It  is  emphatically  a  Cape  plant, 
and  is  not  found  within  1,000  miles  or  so 
of  the  Nile,  although  it  is  commonly 
inqwn  as  the  Lily  of  the  Nile.  In  some 
parts  of  this  country,  for  instance  Corn- 


wall, it  has  become  naturalised  in  shallow 
water,  spreading  and  flowering  with  the 
same  freedom  as  in  the  ditches  and 
swamps  of  the  Cape.  It  varies  consider- 
ably m  the  size  of  its  spathes.  I  have 
seen  them  10  in.  long,  and  I  am  told  that 
larger  even  than  this  have  been  grown  by 
cultivators  who  cut  off  most  of  the  leaf- 
blades  when  the  spathes  were  developing. 
The  plant  is  useful  in  ponds  and  fountain 
basins  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  country. 
Syn.  Calla, 

BIOINnS  {Casior'Oil  Plant).— R.  com- 
munis is  a  much-grown  plant  in  warm 
countries,  growing  out  of  doors  in  the 
warm  months  in  ours,  and  used  for  bold 
and  noble  beds  near  those  of  the  more 
brilliant  flowers,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
associate  it  closely  with  bedding  plants^ 
because  of  its  strong  growth  and  the 
shading  of  its  leaves  ;  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  compact  group  of  it  in  the 
centre  of  some  wide  circular  bed  and  to 
surround  this  with  a  band  of  a  dwarfer 
plant,  say  Aralia  or  Caladium,  and  to  finish 
with  flowering  plants.  A  bold  centre  may 
be  thus  obtamed,  while  the  effect  of  the 
flowers  is  enhanced.  It  requires  rich 
deep  earth  to  form  its  finest  leaves,  and  to 
raise  the  plants  a  brisk  hotbed  is  needed 
in  February  or  March,  in  which  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  which  the  seeds  should  be 
sown.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained^ 
and  the  soil  pressed  down  firmly,  with  a 
little  sifted  soil  placed  over  the  seeds. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough,  pot 
them  singly  into  4-in.  pots  in  soil  com- 
posed of  sandy  loam  and  leaf- mould  or 
rotted  manure ;  keep  them  in  a  warm 
moist  temperature,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots  ;  when  the  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  place  the 
plants  in  6-in.  or  8-in.  pots.  About  the  end 
of  May  gradually  inure  them  to  a  cool 
temperature,  and  after  a  few  weeks  place 
them  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors. 
By  the  end  of  June  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  beds  ;  the  more  sheltered  the  situa- 
tion the  better.  Dig  out  holes  for  them, 
placing  in  the  bottom  a  few  forkfuls  of 
manure,  and  if  this  be  taken  from  a  warm 
manure-bed,  so  much  the  better.  Plant 
and  water  them  with  soft  rain  water,  and 
mulch  the  surface  with  manure.  During 
hot  weather  manure-water  will  be  of  use. 

The  best  varieties  are  sanguineus, 
borboniensis,  Gibsoni  (a  very  fine  dark 
variety),  giganteus,  Belot  Desfoug^res  (a 
very  tall  and  branching  kind),  viridis  (of 
a  uniform  lively  green),  insignis,  africanus^ 
africanus  albidus,  minor,  hybridus,  micro- 
carpus,  macrophyllus,  atro-purpureus, 
and  sanguinolentus,  all  of  which  are  forms 
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of  R.  communis,  1 

BOBINIA  (False  Acacia).— htaaXifaX 
flowering  trees  for  lawn  or  shrubbery. 
The  common  Acacia  or  Locust  Tree  {R. 
pseudoacaeid)  is  of  quick  growth,  hardy, 
■  and  thrives  almost  anywhere.  The  ordi- 
nary form,  with  its  white  Pea-shaped 
blossom  in  full  beauty  about  the  end  of 
July,  is  the  most  familiar.  Of  Ihe  numer- 
ous varieties  the  following  are  the  best  ; 
Decaisneaita,  with  delicate  pink  flowers  ; 


of  the  East  sight.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  often 
continues  at  intervals  till  autumn.  It 
may  be  known  when  not  in  leaf  by  the 
dense  rusty  hairs  covering  the  young 
twigs.  Us  branches  are  brittle  and  apt 
to  get  broken  by  high  winds,  especially  if 
it  has  been  grafted  high  ;  therefore  choose 
a  spot  sheltered  from  high  winds.  If  the 
branches  become  heavy,  especially  in 
flower-time,  support  them  by  stakes.  It 
may  be  grown  as  an  espalier,  like  a  fruit 
tree,  and  this  will  protect  it  from  winds, 
or  it  maybetrainedagainstawall.  There 
are  several  so-called  varieties,  but  none  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  type.  The 
variety  macropkylla  (large-leaved)  is  of 
stronger  growth,  and  has  finer  foliage  and 
flowers.     N.  America. 

B.  neo-mezicana  (Western  Locust 
Tree). — A  spreading  shrub  or  low  tree 
of  20  to  25  feet.  It  is  a  vigorous 
plant  of  fine  habit,  the  young  shoots, 
the  under-side  of  the  leaves,  the  flower- 
stalks,  and  the  seed-pods   covered  with 


semptrjiorens,  flowering  throughout  the 
summer,  and  having  white  blossoms  and 
bright  green  foliage  ;  and  Bessoniana,  the 
1  hornless  branches  of  which  form  a  dense 
globular  head  of  deep  green  foliage,  which 
is  retained  until  very  late  in  autumn,  hence 
its  great  value  as  a  town  or  a  street  tree  ; 
mimosafolia,  with  finely-divided  leaves  ;  * 
fastigiata,  of  upright  growth  ;  crispa,  with 
curled  foliage  ;  monopkylla,  with  leaves 
entire  instead  of  pinnate  ;  umbraculifera, 
with  a  spreading  head  ;  macrophylla,  with 
large  leaves  ;  sopkorafolia,  with  leaves 
like  the  Japanese  Sophora  ;  and  inemtis, 
with  a  small  head  of  spineless  branches. 

B.  TiECOS&  (Clammy  Locust)  is  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  False  Acacia,  but  is 
elegant  in  foliage  and  beautiful  in  flower. 
The  flowers  resemble  those  of  Decaisne's 
variety  of  the  common  Acacia,  being  of 
a  pale  pink  colour,  but  the  clusters  arc 
shorter  and  denser.  It  is  a  beautiful  lawn 
tree,  flowering  while  the  tree  is  stiti  small : 
fully  grown  it  is  of  picturesque  habit,  from 
30  to  50  ft.  higli,  thriving  best  in  a  deep 
light  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot. 

B.  ]ii8i>ida  (Rose  Acacia)  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  small  trees,  requiring  little 
room  and  not  fastidious  as  to  soil.  Ii 
is  naturally  straggling  in  growth,  5  to 
15  ft.  high;  its  foliage  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  other  Robinias ;  the 
clear  rose-pink  flowers  are  also  larger. 
A  well-flowered  specimen    is    a    pretty 


short  brown  bristles  ;  the  branches  bear 
two  I.  spines  at  each  node.  Its  bluish' 
^rcen  leaves  are  rather  long  and  grace- 
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/uliy  drooping,  while  the  flowers,  of  a 
pale  rose  colour,  are  carried  in  short 
dense  clusters  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer.  It  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
group,  hardy,  and  flowering  freely  when 
quite  small.  This  is  the  only  kind  found 
in  the  western  States  of  America.  It 
does  not  thrive  in  heavy  cold  soils. 

'BXilXiBBXliL.—R.  podophylla\%  a 
handsome -leaved  plant  of  the  Saxifra^ 
family,  with  bronze-green  leaves  measuring 


us  from  China,  but  some  of  them  are  not 
yet  fully  tried  in  gardens.  R,  pimuila 
is  the  best  of  these,  with  steins  of 
rosy  flowers  3  or  4  ft.  high  standing 
boldly  above  the  handsome  emerald-gr«en 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  often  bronzed 
or  tinged  with  red,  and  are  divided  into 
separate  leaflets  arranged  in  pairs,  »-ith 
an  odd  one  at  (he  tip  of  the  midrib.  R, 
pinnata  alba  is  a  distinct  wild  form,  in 
which    the  flower  panicle  is  somewhat 


I  ft.  or  more  across  and  cleft  into  five 
broad  divisions.  The  i  neon  spicuous  flowers 
are  produced  on  tall  branching  spikes 
3  or  4  ft.  high,  and  in  effect  like  a  giant 
Meadow-sweet,  The  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy,  enjoying  peaty  soil  and  a  shady 
situation.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cutting  the  stoloniferous  root-stock,  and 
twenty  plants  can  be  obtained  from  a 
single  root-stock  in  one  year.  Japan. 
Several  new  kinds  have  recently  come  to 


longer,  broader,  and  more  loosely  clus- 
tered. R.  asculifolia  is  a  very  gracefol 
plant,  with  stems  i^  to  j  ft  high  bearing 
large  heads  of  pure  white  flowers,  beneath 
whose  weight  they  arch"  prettily.  The 
glossy  green  leaves  are  very  variable  in 
size,  but  often  18  in.  across,  and  divided 
like  those  of  a  Horse  Chestnut.  All 
require  the  same  treatment,  and  if  well 
grown  flower  well  every  second  year. 
Kinds  not  yet  in  general  cultivation  are 
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A'.   Henrici^    R,     sambucifolioy    and    /i*. 
tabularis. 

BOMNEYA  {White  Bush  Poppy),— 
Among  plants  of  recent  introduction  per- 
haps none  surpass  in  stately  beauty  this 
fine  Califomian  Poppywort,  R.  Coulteri. 
In  favourable  localities  it  has  flowered 
freely  on  lengths  of  the  current  year's 
^owth,  fully  7  ft.  high,  when,  with  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  flowers  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  the  plant  has  a  charming  effect. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
texture,  the  petals  somewhat  transparent, 
and  yet  enduring  in  a  good  state  for  days  ; 
their  fragrance  delicate,  something  like 
that  of  a  Magnolia.  It  is  perennial,  sub- 
shrubby,  and  the  deeply-cut  glaucous 
foliage  is  retained  throughout  the  winter. 
It  does  not  appear  to  flower  on  the  last 
year's  growth,  though  that  growth  remains 
in  good  condition.  The  flowers  are  borne 
mainly  on  the  points  of  the  new  shoots 
and  on  laterals  nearest  the  points,  more 
sparingly  on  the  lower  laterals.  It  is 
hardy  in  genial  soils,  enjoying  best  a 
warm  loam.  Where  it  will  not  grow  well 
in  the  open,  it  would  do  so  in  many  places 
against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect.  It 
does  best  on  warm  soils  in  very  different 
parts  of  the  country,  so  that  no  one  need 
doubt  the  fitness  of  this  noble  plant  for 
English  gardens.  When  once  planted  it 
is  very  averse  to  root  disturbance,  often 
dying  outright  even  though  well  cut  back. 
When  necessary,  transplanting  should  be 
in  spring,  just  before  growth  begins. 

The  best  winter  protection  for  Romneya 
Coulteri  is  a  mulch  over  the  roots  of  some 
light  and  porous  material.  Pine  needles 
form  the  oest  covering,  and,  after  these, 
rough  cocoanut  fibre.  A  straw  mat  may 
be  placed  round  the  branches  during  hard 
frosts,  but  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  less  severe.  A  point 
in  starting  is  to  get  healthy  plants  in  pots, 
planting  in  spring  and  not  disturbing  the 
roots  much.  It  may  be  increased  by 
root-cuttings,  suckers  (which  should  be 
cut  well  back),  and  seed.  A  second 
species  of  Romneya,  R,  trichocalyx^  has 
recently  come  to  light  in  our  gardens,  but 
it  differs  very  little  from  the  older  kind, 
and  is  not  quite  so  good. 

BOMULBA.— Bulbous  plants  of  the 
Iris  family.  They  are  of  dwarf  growth, 
and  have  grassy  foliage  ;  but  though  their 
blossoms  are  showy,  thejr  are  not  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  they  require  to  be  grown 
either  in  frames  or  in  very  warm  sheltered 
borders,  in  light  soil.  The  best  known 
are  R.  Buloocodium^  ratnifiora^  and 
Columna^  natives  of  South  Europe,  and 
R,   rosea   and    R,  Maco^vani  from    the 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The  showy  Crocus- 
like  flowers  of  these  open  fullest  in  sun- 
shine, and  vary  as  to  colour  from  crimson, 
purple,  and  mauve  to  white  and  yellow. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  R.  Pylia^  a 
scarce  but  very  beautiful  form  of  R. 
Bulbocodium^  with  Rush-like  leaves  a 
foot  long  and  pure  white  flowers  with 
a  yellow  throat,  2  in.  across  when  fully 
open.  This  kind  thrives  in  the  south- 
west of  Britain,  spreading  fast  and  flow- 
ering freely  in  spring. 

BOSA  {Rose\—1\i<t  flower  of  flowers 
has  been  ill  treated  in  its  literature !  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  confusing  than  the  writings  on  the 
Rose  and  our  catalogues  of  the  present 
day !  Almost  useless  groups,  like  the 
Boursault,  are  dignified  as  classes,  while 
more  important  groups  like  the  noble 
Teas  often  receive  no  due  notice ;  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  misleading 
term  "hybrid  perpetual"  has  effectually 
concealed  the  fact  that  the  true  per- 
petual bloomers  are  the  Tea  Roses,  so 
keeping  the  noblest  of  all  Roses  out  of 
gardens  even  in  the  southern  counties. 
For  many  years  Roses  far  superior  to  the 
many  so-called  "perpetual"  in  point  of 
continuity  of  bloom  have  been  raised,  and 
yet,  as  a  result  of  that  ill-chosen  name, 
one  may  go  into  some  of  the  largest 
gardens  and  hardly  see  a  Rose  in  the 
Rose-garden  in  August.  The  set  idea  of 
the  Rose-garden  itself,  as  laid  down  in  all 
the  books,  i,e.  a  place  apart  where  one 
can  only  see  flowers  at  a  certain  season, 
was  harmful,  as  it  led  to  the  absence 
of  the  Rose  from  the  flower  garden. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  Rose  in  many 
different  attitudes  in  a  country  place,  we 
see  a  wretched  mob  of  standards  and 
half-standards  rising  out  of  the  ground, 
generally  in  a  miserable  formal  arrange- 
ment called  the  Rosery.  .  Instead  of 
forming  beautiful  Rose-gardens,  many 
growers  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  growing  Roses  on  tall  Briers  and  other 
stocks,  from  which  they  get  perhaps  one 
or  two  flowers  bigger  than  their  neigh- 
bours' to  send  to  a  Rose-show.  The  Rose 
exhibitor's  Rose-garden  is  even  uglier 
than  the  so-call^  Rosery  in  the  large 
country  seat,  and  thus  the  beautiful  human 
and  artistic  side  of  the  Rose-garden  has 
been  forgotten.  As,  however,  that  im- 
portant side  of  the  Rose-garden  is  treated 
of  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  it  only 
remains  here  to  deal  with  the  kinds  and 
groups  most  useful  for  the  garden. 

Tea  Roses  for  the  Flower  Garden. 
— These  are  in  many  ways  so  superior 
to  all  other  Roses,  that  we  might  place 
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them  first,  yet  there  is  room  for  a  great 
extension   of    their    culture    in   gardens, 
both    large  and  small.      We  find  even 
standard  works  on  Rose-growingspeakmg 
of  the  Teas  as  tender  and  needing  pro- 
tection.    Others  say  that  only   in   a   few 
instances  can  they  be  grown  in  the  open 
ground  ;  and  to  have  them  in  full  beauty, 
to  ensure  a  constant  succession  of  flowers, 
and  to  produce  them  in  at)  their  loveliness  , 
and  purity  of  colour,  they  must  be  grown   | 
under    glass.       This    is    not    so.       Tea   ! 
Roses  may  be  grown   in   many  gardens   i 
where  they  cannot  now  be  founa,  and  I   | 
would  urge   all   who   love    Roses   to   try 
them  fairly,  for  none   are   more  worthy. 
The  variety  of  lovely  tints  amongst  Tea  , 


the  climbing  kinds  wreathe  the  walls  and 
the  dwarfs  are  grouped  in  beds  and 
borders  solely  for  effect.  None,  with  me, 
have  ever  been  protected,  but  winter 
winds  blow  fiiriously  over  the  garden,  and 
on  several  occasions  more  than  20°  of 
frost  have  been  registered  among  the 
plaints.    They  may  be  grown  with  every 

Erospect  of  success  ovcrquite  the  southern 
ilf  of  England  and  in  many  other 
favoured  spots.  The  dwarfer  kinds 
prefer  a  soil  more  light  and  open  than 
that  usually  chosen  for  other  Roses.  The 
plants  should  be  either  on  the  Brier  stock 
or  on  their  own  roots.  The  vigorous  and 
perpetual  blooming  climbing  kinds  are 
the  best  Roses  for  walls  and  fences. 


Roses,  the  delicate  odour,  the  profusion 
of  bloom,  the  long  season  over  which  it 
is  borne,  and  their  charming  habit  and 
foliage  are  great  merits.  Let  us  for  ever 
give  up  the  stupid  notion  of  growing  our 
Roses  only  in  a  Rosery,  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  spot.  The  grand  Tea  Roses  now 
undernoticeare  worthy  of  the  best  position 
in  the  garden.  There  are  also  many 
excellent  kinds  for  clothing  walls,  fences, 
or  any  other  erections  about  our  homes, 
and  we  shall  need  much  space  if  we  want 
to  grow  all  that  are  good.  Here  I  name 
all  the  best  Tea  Roses,  and  if  we  would 
make  our  gardens  sweet  from  June  to 
November,  these  are  what  we  should 
plant  Every  kind  is  described  from  ex- 
perience of  it  in  a  flower  garden,  where 


Many  of  the  climbing  Teas  may  be 
grown  away  from  walls,  which  for  such 
hardy  vigorous  kinds  only  furnish  support, 
shelter  not  being  needed.  Plant  in  groups 
of  from  three  to  twelve  plants  where  they 
have  room  to  develop  ;  a  stake  here  and 
there  is  all  the  support  needed,  and  they 
will  make  huge  bushes  and  bear  flowers 
by  the  hundred. 

Tea  Roses  for  British  G.^rdens.— 
The  undermentioned  Tea  Roses  are  the 
best  of  the  varieties  opening  well  in  Britain, 
and  the  result  of  a  trial  of  idmost  every  ob- 
tainable kind,  many  thousand  plants  and 
for  many  years,  all  tried  in  the  open  air 
without  protection  of  any  kind  at  any 
I  season.  As  it  is  extremely  difRcuIt  so  far 
I  to  buy  strong  plants  of  Tea  Roses  on  their 
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own  roots,  the  trials  were  necessarily  made 
with  good  pUncs  grafted  on  the  Dog  Rose, 
but  all  my  experience  lends  to  show  that 
with  many  of  the  best  kinds  I  should  have  I 
been  more  successful  with  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  struck  in   the  open  air  in    ' 
autumn.    A  simple  way  is  that  pursued 
by  cottage  gardeners,  of  putting  in  cut- 
tings in  a  bed   in  the  open   air  without   ' 
protection  except  inserting  the  cuttings  1 
sideways,  in  which  way  they  strike  more  ' 
surely.     If  there  are  cloches  to  spare  or  ) 
hand-lights  the  result  is  more  certain.    A 
great  point  is  to  put  the  cuttings  in  where  1 


f  quite  different  i 
To   be   quite  fair   to   all  these 


plants  of  < 
natures.     T 

beautiful  Roses  they  should  be  tried  i 
both  ways,  and  not  for  one  year  only. 
The  following  list  of  kinds  includes  quite 
the  best,  though  these  will  be  found  to 
vary  in  excellence  in  different  gardens, 
as  well  as  in  different  seasons  : — 

Anna  Oliver,  Bridesmaid,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Catherine  Mermel,  Countess 
de  Nada  iliac,  CoraUina,  Oevoniensis, 
Ernest  Melz,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Francois  Dubreuil,  Franciska 
Kruger,    General     Schablikine,    Golden 


Buds  oT  Tea  Rou 

we  wish  the  plants  to  grow.  Another  is 
not  to  let  the  little  plants  flower— they 
try  to  do  so  very  early,  and  this  must  be 
prevented  by  constant  pinching.  If  Tea 
Roses  were  struck  in  this  way  for  a  year 
or  two,  we  should  get  a  stock  of  healthy 
plants  on  theirown  roots,  which  we  could 
soon  compare  fairly  with  the  Roses  on  the 
various  slocks  of  Manetti,  Dog  Rose,  or 
other  kinds.  I  feel  certain  now  that 
many  of  the  kinds  I  have  lost,  or  that 
bloomed  feebly  and  died  out,  were  the 
result  of  grafting,  or  arose  from  the 
stock  itself  and  conflict  of  the  saps  ol 


Gate,  Georges  Nabonnand,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Innocent  Pirola,  Jean  Ducher, 
Lady  Roberts,  Ma  Capucine,  Mdlle. 
Jeanne  Philippe,  Mme.  Badin,  Mme 
Berkeley,  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau, 
Mme.  Cusin,  Mme.  de  VVatteville,  Mme. 
Falcot,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Mme.  Vennorel,  Maman  Cochet,  Maman 
Cochet,  white,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Medea, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Muriel  Graham,  Niphe' 
tos.  Papa  Gontier,  Perle  des  Jardins. 
Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Rubens,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  S.  de 
Catherine  Guillot,S.  de Elise  Vardon,S.  de 
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Pierre  Notting,  S.  d'un  Ami,  S.  de  Th^r^se 
Levet,  and  Sylph.  These  will  be  found 
fully  described  as  tO'form  and  colour  in 
the  catalogues  of  rose-growers. 

Climbing  Roses  of  the  Tea  Charac- 
ter.— These  are  amon^  the  most  precious 
of  all  plants,  and  now  mclude  all  colours 
save  crimson-scarlets.  That  their  origin 
is  somewhat  obscure  is  clear  from  our  find- 
ing the  same  Roses  sometimes  among  the 
Noisettes,  sometimes  among  the  Teas. 
That  matters  little  if  we  remember  the 
good  ones,  and  of  those  I  have  grown  and 
found  hardy  and  opening  well  these  are 
the  best :  Lamarque,  Celine  Forestier, 
Reve  d'Or,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Uldeale,  W. 
A.  Richardson,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mme.  Berard,  Du- 
chesse  d'Auerstadt,  Aimde  Vibert,  Mme. 
Pierre  Cochet,  and  Gaston  Chandon. 

When  a  warm  wall  needs  clothing, 
the  Banksian  Rose  or  the  various  hybrids 
of  the  Nc^sette  and  Tea  Roses  may  be 
used,  though  they  are  liable  to  be  cut 
down  in  cold  situations  and  seasons.  For 
sweetness  as  well  as  continuity  of  bloom 
Lamarque's  clusters  of  lemon-white  flowers 
must  stand  first.  Mar^chal  Kiel,  though 
unrivalled  for  the  splendour  of  its  golden 
blooms,  is  only  a  shy  bloomer  in  autumn. 
Climbing  Aim^e  Vibert, which  is  thoroughly 
hardy,  should  be  in  every  garden.  Its 
white  clusters  are  so  contmuously  abun- 
dant and  its  foliage  so  persistent  that  it 
ranks  high  as  a  garden  Rose.  R^ve  d'Or 
is  a  delightful  climber,  in  a  warm  situation, 
and  may  be  called  a  climbing  Mme.  Falcot, 
so  bright  are  its  half-expanded  buds. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  —  The 
general  name  "  Perpetual "  to  all  the  varie- 
ties of  this  class  is  a  misnomer,  as  many 
are  not  at  all  perpetual ;  but  some  varieties, 
more  especially  some  of  our  oldest  Roses, 
keep  on  blooming  until  November. 
Amongst  the  old  H.P.  kinds  one  may 
instance  especially  Fisher  Holmes  and 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  amongst  newer 
varieties,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Victor 
Hugo  as  true  perpetuals  ;  whereas  many 
H.P.s  do  not  usually  bloom  after  the 
month  of  August.  To  this  large  class  new 
varieties  are  continually  being  added,  from 
which  growers  will  select  their  favourite 
shades  of  colour.  Those  requiring  good 
garden  kinds  rather  than  show  flowers 
will  find  those  just  mentioned  and  the  fol- 
lowing a  good  selection:  Captain  Hay  ward, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Jubilee,Mrs.  S.  Craw- 
ford, Paul's  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Paul's  Early 
Blush,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Senator 
Vaisse,  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 

Hybrid  Teas. — The  race  of  Hybrid 
Teas  was    obtained    from    crossing  the 


beautiful  Tea  Rose  and  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals ;  and  so  we  get  a  group  inter- 
mediate in  form  and  in  colour,  and 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  La  France 
and  its  varieties,  very  charming.  They 
are  also  in  some  cases  very  endur- 
ing in  bloom,  which  makes  them  more 
useful  than  the  usual  red  Roses  of  our 
gardens.  The  ordinary  culture  of  the 
Rose-garden  suits  them  well,  and  the 
finer  kinds  should,  if  possible,  be  got  on 
their  own  roots  as  well  as  grafted. 
Picked  kinds  for  colour,  and  freedom  of 
flower  during  a  long  season,  are  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Camoens, 
Captain  Christy,  Caroline  Testout,  Clara 
Watson,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  Gustave  Regis,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Killamey,  La  France,  Lady 
Battersea,  La  Tosca,  Liberty,  L' Inno- 
cence, Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.Edmee 
Metz,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Pemet 
Ducher,    Mme.  Ravary,  Marjorie,  Mar- 

?uise  de  Salisbury,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
rincess  Bonnie,  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Purity,  Richmond,  Souvenir  de  President 
Camot,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone. 

The  Best  Autumn  Roses. — Of  late 
years  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  that 
good  kinds  should  flower  in  autumn  as  well 
as  early  summer,  and  those  that  will  do 
this  are  now  being  specially  sought  by 
all  who  love  the  Rose.  The  display  seen 
at  recent  autumn  shows  has  been  a  revela- 
tion to  many  who  have  not  followed  this 
development.  By  a  good  choice  of  kinds 
it  is  now  possible  to  cut  flowers  freely 
from  the  open  garden  far  into  the  autumn. 
Among  the  many  good  sorts  for  their 
autumn  beauty  are :  Antoine  Rivoire^ 
Bardou  Job,  Camoens,  Corallina,  Dr.  Grill, 
Fabvier,  Grand  Due  de  Luxembourjr, 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Gustave  Regis,  Hugh 
Dickson,  J.  B.  Clarke,  Killamey,  Lady 
Battersea,  Liberty,  L' Innocent,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  A.  Guinoisseau, 
Mme.  Chas.  Monnier,  Mme.  Eugene 
Resal,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Pemet 
Ducher,  Mme.  Ravary,  Papa  Gontier, 
Souvenir  du  Pres.  Camot,  Viscountess 
Folkestone.  But  all  the  Roses  of  the 
Bengal  and  Tea  races  flower  long  into  the 
autumn  under  good  culture ;  hence  one 
of  their  claims  to  be  better  worth  growing 
than  the  summer-flowering  Roses. 

Climbing  Roses. — In  no  section  of 
the  Rose  family  has  there  been  such 
advance  as  among  Climbing  Roses.  In 
earlier  editions  of  the  English  Flower 
Garden  we  have  deplored  our  lack  of 
anything  approaching  in  charm  and 
luxuriance  the  Climbing  Roses  of  southern 
Euroj)e.      The    best    of    our    Rambling 
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Roses  were  at  ihat  time  stiffly  an^lar 
compared  with  the  long,  lilhe  shoots  that   | 
thread  their   way   to   a   tree-top   on   the 
Riviera,   and   droop   thence   as   pendent   '. 
trails  of  loveliness.     But  of  late  years  the 
efforts  of  our  raisers  have  met  with  such 
success  thai,  when  seen  at  their  best,  the  j 
Rambling  Roses  of  our  gardens  can  now 
compare  in  beauty  and  luxuriance  with  , 
those  of  any  clime.    True,  there  are  many   I 
kinds  that  bloom  but  once,  yei  where  | 
cultivation    and    selection   have  already 


ering  a  little  later.  Una,  the  hybrid  with 
single  creamy-white  flowers,  is  mentioned 
elsewhere,  and  four  other  singles,  un- 
rivalled for  luxuriance  and  charm,  have 
come  to  us  from  Ireland— Irish  Beauty, 
Irish  Brightness,  Irish  Glory,  and  Irish 
I'ride  ;  all  these  need  space.  The  success 
of  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  turned  the 
thoughts  of  our  growers  to  Rambling 
Roses,  and  there  are  now  many  kinds 
raised  from  il  :  Philadelphia  Rambler,  with 
larger  deep  crimson  flowers  ;  Helene,  in 


done  so  much,  there  is  good  hope  of 
improvement  here.  Among  our  new  ' 
Climbing  Roses  are  many  beautiful  single 
kinds,  whose  simplicity  and  varied  colour 
are  a  real  gain.  Il  is  impossible  in  one  ' 
brief  paragraph  to  do  justice  to  all  these, 
but  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  most 
useful  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

One  of  ihc  first  ^ood  gains  in  this  class 
was  Paul's  Carmme  I'illar,  with  single 
blooms  4  in.  across,  of  soft  yet  brilliant 
colour.  This  was  followed  by  the  Lion 
Rambler,  also  single,  rich  crimson,  flow-  i 


which  they  approach  violet ;  Psyche,  a 
good  companion  in  salmon-pink  ;  Rubin, 
with  reddish  foliage  and  larger  flowers  of 
deeper  colour  ;  and  Leuchstem,  a  very 
pretty  single-flowered  seedling,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  pink  with  a  white  centre. 
Rubin  sometimes  flowers  again  in  the 
autumn.  The  Garland  bears  wreaths  of 
pure  white  double  flowers,  and  from  this 
has  come  Blush  Rambler,  equally  free,  in 
pale  pink  ;  White  Rambler,  a  sport  from 
While  Pet,  is  free  in  flower,  but  less 
vigorous  in  its  growth.   The  Dawson  Rose 
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bears  dainty  arching  sprays  of  a  soft 
blush  colour,  and  VValtham  Climber 
small  rosy  flowers  with  a  white  eye. 
Kinds  good  m  autumn  are  :  Purple  East, 
with  very  large  clusters  of  purple  flowers  ; 
Mrs.  Paul,  in  which  they  are  deep  blush  ; 
and  Pink  Rover,  with  large  pale  pink 
flowers  deeper  in  the  centre.  When  sum- 
mer is  on  the  wane,  there  are  few  kinds 
better,  however,  than  the  old  white, 
Aimee  Vibert.  The  Wallflower  Rambler 
is  a  good  arch -rose,  flowering  from  base 
to  summit,  the  flowers  larger  and  paler 
than  in  Crimson  Rambler.  Tea  Rambler 
may  be  grown  as  a  charming  weeping 
standard,  with  salmon-pink  or  copp>er-red 
flowers  ;  while  for  sending  up  a  tree 
there  is  nothing  better  than  Rambling 
Rector,  with  large  trusses  of  white  flowers 
and  foliage  that  is  almost  evergreen. 
Ards  Pillar  and  Ards  Rover  are  fine 
pillar-roses  in  velvet-crimson  and  crim- 
son-maroon, and  Queen  Alexandra,  with 
pyramidal  rosy-pink  clusters,  is  excellent 
for  the  same  purpose. 

WICHURAIANA  ROSES.— One  of  the 
most  distinct  groups  added^to  our  gardens 
of  late  years,  and  now  embracing  some 
pretty  kinds.  Their  one  fault  is  that 
they  bloom  but  once,  and  though  the 
various  kinds  cover  several  weeks  in 
early  summer,  and  their  flowers  are 
numerous,  these  Roses  will  hardly  attain 
their  highest  usefulness  until  perpetual- 
flowering  sorts  have  been  obtained.  For 
covering  slopes,  walls,  trellis,  pergolas, 
and  the  ground  surface  of  rose-beds  they 
are  most  valuable,  making  shoots  many 
feet  in  length  in  the  season.  For  mingling 
with  other  Roses  on  pillars,  for  rambling 
over  tree-roots  or  about  their  trunks,  or 
for  any  free,  fountain-like  effects  on  a 
lawn,  nothing  can  compare  with  their 
long  pliant  shoots  covered  with  neat 
glossy  leaves  which  are  well-nigh  ever- 
green, and  loaded  with  their  wreaths  of 
blossom.  The  parent,  R.  Wichuraianoy  is 
a  Japanese  Rose  bearing  trusses  of  fra- 
grant w^hite  flowers  from  the  middle  of 
July.  By  crossing  with  Crimson  Rambler 
a  fine  rosy  form  was  secured,  flowering  in 
June,  and  gains  have  since  continued  in 
this  country  and  America,  the  early  forms 
crossing  so  freely  with  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses  that  the  choice  has  already  become 
almost  bewildering.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  seedlings  and  hybrids 
of  R.  Wichuratana  bloom  considerably 
earlier  than  the  parent.  Among  the  best 
kinds  are  Alberic  Barbier,  a  beautiful  tea- 
scented  Rose  with  double  or  semi-double 
creamy-white  flowers  shading  to  canary 
yellow    and  opening  in   May  ;  Dorothy 


Perkins,  with  a  charming   profusion   of 
clear  pink  blossoms  in  heavy  wreath-like 
clusters  ;  Jersey    Beauty,    a    cross  with 
Perle  des  Jardins,  vigorous,  with  single 
pale  yellow  flowers  3  inches  across,  and 
fragrant  ;  Lady  Gay,  a  new  kind,  which 
in  the  brilliance  and  wealth  of  its  deep 
rosy  clusters  promises  to  outstrip  anything 
hitherto  seen  ;  Manda's  Triumph,  like  the 
last  an  American  gain,  with  large  clusters 
of  double  white   flowers  ;  Ren^  Andre 
with  clusters  of  semi-double  flowers  two 
to  three  inches  across,  deep  rosy-saflfron 
in  bud,  unfolding  in  tints  of  yellow,  orange, 
and    red.     Other    distinct    colours    are : 
Adelaide    Moulle,    violet-rose ;  Auguste 
Barbier,  lilac  and  white  ;  Edmund  Proust, 
reddish-copper ;  Elisa     Robichon,    buff- 
yellow  ;  Jean    Enichaud,     rosy-saknon ; 
and  Leontine  Gervaise,  with  the  beautiful 
tinting  of  its  parent  Catherine  Guillot,  but 
a  shade  lighter.     Pink  Roamer  and  Ever- 
green Gem,  being  of  specially  free  habit, 
are  well  adapted  for  weeping  standards  ; 
Gardenia   is   remarkable  for    its  strong 
growth,  reaching  sometimes  12  feet  in  a 
season ;  while   Ferdinand   Roussel,  Paul 
Transon,  Sweetheart,  Jersey  Beauty,  and 
other  kinds  are  conspicuous  for  their  fine 
evergreen  foliage.     Quite  a    number  of 
kinds  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  among  the 
best  in  this  way  being  Evergreen  Gem, 
Gardenia,  Gerbe  Rose,  John  Burton,  La 
Perle,  Ren^  Andr^,    Rubra,   and  W.  K. 
Harris.     A  large   number    of  American 
seedlings  are  now  finding  their  way  into 
our  gardens,  so  that  this  group  seems  to 
promise  for  the  near  future  as   wide  a 
choice  as  many  of  the  older  classes.     The 
only  pruning  required  by  these  Roses  is  a 
tipping  of  the  longest  shoots  or  the  removal 
of  any  that  seem  exhausted,  while  the 
readiness  of  most  kinds  to  root  from  cut- 
tings and  grow  away  on  their  own  roots 
is  another  point  in  their  favour. 

Monthly  OR  China  Roses. — Monthly 
or  China  Roses  have  bright  and  varied 
colours,  free  growth,  hardy  constitution, 
and  are  most  constant  bloomers.  They 
are  the  first  to  open  in  the  early  summer, 
and  often  continue  to  produce  their  buds 
and  blossoms  almost  until  winter  has 
merged  into  spring  again,  a  Monthly  Rose 
bush  in  a  warm  nook  being  scarcely  ever 
without  at  least  a  bud.  They  are  per- 
petual and  perennial  in  the  fullest  sense. 
They  grow  well  either  in  light  or  heavy 
soil,  preferring  that  which  is  light  and 
warm,  but  not  dry.  Severe  pruning  is 
good  for  them,  though  on  walls,  when  the 
earliest  possible  flowers  are  wished  for,  a 
few  shoots  may  be  left  their  fidl  length. 
There  are  many  varieties,  all  more  or 
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less  distinct  in  colour  or  habit,  from  the 
lovely  dwarf  kinds  up  to  the  vigorous 
Crimson  Cramoisie  Grimpanie,  which 
n-ill  climb  to  the  cop  of  a  two-storied 
house  and  bedeck  it  with  rich  crimson 
flowers  during  most  of  the  year.  The 
originaJ  single  China  Rose  forms  a  bush 
I J  to  2  ft.  high  ;  its  crimson  blossoms,  like 
brilliant  butterflies  hovering  about,  are 
lovely.  Among  the  best  are  Antoinette 
Cuillerat,  Aurora,  Blanc  Unique,  Cerisette, 
Cora,  Cramoisie  sup^rieur,  Duke  of 
York,  Eugine  Beauhamais,  Fellenberg, 
(iloire  de  Rosomanes,  Institutrix  Moulin, 
Irine  Watts  Laurette  Messimy,  Mme.  ' 
Eugene  Resal,  Marie  Wolkoff,  Queen 
Mab,  and  Souvenir  de  Lord  Brougham.   1 


where  the  climate  is  loo  severe  for  Tea 
Roses  or  even  Hybrid  Perpetuals  to  do 
well,  it  is  found  that  when  these  are  crossed 
with  (hishardy  Japanese  Rose  the  hybrids 
are  not  only  hardy  enough  to  thrive,  but 
also  retain  much  of  the  beauty  of  their 
more  showy  parents.  In  light  soils  especi- 
ally these  Roses  do  well,  running  freely 
and  holding  their  own  in  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  kept  garden,  their  varied  charms  of 
flower,  fruit,  and  autumn  colour  lending 
interest  through  a  long  season.  Among 
the  kinds  with  double  flowers  are  Atropur- 
purea,  a  new  kind  with  very  dark  crimson 
flowers,  the  only  one  of  its  colour ; 
Blanch  Double  de  Coubert,  pure  while  ; 
Ch^aneGuinoisseau,reddish-c 


Lemesle  is  one  of  the  most  handsome, 
deep  pink  with  crimson  reverse,  which 
gradually  creeps  over  and  sufliises  the 
whole  flower  ;  the  leaves  of  this  variety 
have  also  great  substance,  Ducher  and 
Rival  de  Poestum  have  white  flowers. 
The  latter  is  beautifijl,  the  flowers  abun- 
dant, not  full,  but  of  charming  purity 
and  form.  Madame  Laurette  Messimy 
is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  variety  which 
has  yet  appeared,  being  unlike  in  colour 
any  previously- known  kind,  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  one  of  the  most  constant 
bloomers.— T.  S. 

J.\PANESE  Bi;5H  Roses  {R.  rugosaxoA 
its  forms), — This  section  has  grown  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  now  includes  numer- 
ous free-growing  garden  koses.     In  parts 


very  fragrant,  with  an  abundance  of  showy 
fruit  i  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  the  best,  with 
flowers  of  clear  rose  of  good  form,  and 
produced  through  a  long  season  ;  Mme. 
C.  F.  Worth,  reddish -crimson  flowers  in 
immense  clusters  ;  Mme.  George  Bruant, 
pure  white,  with  a  long  season  ;  Mrs. 
Anthony  Waterer,  bright  crimson  ;  and 
Souvenir  de  Philemon  Cochet,  with  while 
flowers  of  distinct  form,  due  to  the  vary- 
ing width  of  Ihe  inner  and  outer  petals. 

Moss  Roses.— These  are  divided  into 
two  sections — those  which  bloom  only 
in  summer — that  is,  during  May,  June, 
and  July — and  Ihe  so-called  perpetual- 
flowering  kinds.  Among  the  early  kinds, 
Ihe  old  Common  Moss  Rose  may  be  found, 
and  beautiful  it  is.    This  charming  Rose 
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has  been  grown  in  English  gardens  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  remains  one  of 
the  best,  although  it  is  not  seen  nearly  so 
much  as  it  might  be.  In  a  few  gardens  I 
have  seen  this  Rose  grown  as  a  standard, 
but  it  is  not  a  success.  Dwarfs  or  bushes 
on  their  own  roots  are  much  the  best, 
sending  out  lon^  vigorous  shoots,  if 
planted  in  rich  soil,  and  these  should  be 
pegged  down  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
other  kinds  may  also  be  similarly  grown 
with  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  Common  Moss,  there 
is  Little  Gem,  a  charming  miniature 
Rose,  with  small  double  crimson  and  well- 
mossed  flowers.  Crimson  Glob^  has  well- 
mossed  buds,  large,  and  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour.  Lanei,  too,  with  large  rosy-crim- 
son buds,  Crested  Moss  (pale  rosy-pink), 
Marie  de  Blois  (rosy-lilac),  Celina  (rich 
crimson),  Reine  Blanche  (pure  white), 
Luxembourg  (crimson),  Haron  de  Wasse- 
nar  (bright  red),  and  White  Bath  (paper- 
white),  are  all  good,  and  there  are 
many  others.  Other  Moss  Roses  of 
note  are  classed  separately  as  perpetual 
or  autumn-flowering  kinds,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  need  for  this  separation. 
Blanche  Moreau,  for  example,  is  one  of 
the  best  white  Moss  Roses,  but  only 
blooms  once.  Other  so-called  autumnal 
kinds  are  Madame  William  Paul,  a  flne 
variety  with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  Madame  Moreau,  rose  -  coloured, 
edged  with  white.  Madame  Edouard 
Ory,  with  large  rosy-carmine  flowers,  and 
the  Perpetual  White  Moss,  which  blooms 
in  clusters,  are  also  worth  mentioning. 
Other  good  kinds  are  Salet,  and  Soupert 
and  Notting  (bright  rose).  The  last- 
named  is  sweet-scented,  but  not  quite  so 
free  in  blooming  as  other  varieties. 
Zenobia  is  of  satiny-rose  colour.  Con- 
sidering their  charms,  it  is  curious  how 
seldom  Moss  Roses  are  well  grown  in 
private  gardens.  They  are  usually  seen 
at  their  best  in  small  gardens,  where  the 
owner  is  kind  to  his  soil.  Success  with 
Moss  Roses  cannot  be  had  except  in  good 
rich  soil.  The  Moss  Rose  is  a  form  of  the 
Provence  Rose,  to  which  the  same  remarks 
as  to  cultivation  apply. 

Scotch  Roses. — Varieties  of  our  hardy 
native  Rose,  they  are  as  callous  to  frost 
and  snow,  wind  and  storm,  as  the  pro- 
verbial Highlander  in  his  plaid  ;  and,  if 
only  the  ground  be  well  broken  and 
manured  when  the  plants  are  first  put  in, 
they  are  better  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves tnan  any  other  Rose  of  garden 
origin.  If  carefully  planted  at  first,  they 
will  need  neither  pruning  nor  protection, 
training  nor  top-dressing ;  they  are  not 


victims  of  green-fly  or  mildew,  and  they 
may  be  trusted  to  thrive  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  without  special  attention. 
Scotch  Roses  are  not  particular  as  to 
soil ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  a  light 
mulching  of  short  manure  in  November 
will  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Scotch 
Roses  are  only  summer-flowering,  but 
then  their  delightfully  fragrant  flowers 
come  so  early  that  they  are  especially 
welcome. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  in  cultivation 
many  very  dingy-coloured  varieties,  which 
have  got  these  Roses  a  bad  reputation 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  but 
when  only  delicately-coloured  varieties 
are  grown,  nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  a  mass  of  these  dwarf,  delight- 
fully-fragrant, and  very  hardy  Roses, 
the  buds  of  which  are  in  miniature  the 
perfection  of  form — a  qualit>'  which  is 
maintained  in  the  globular  flowers  of  the 
more  double  varieties  ;  while  in  soils  and 
situations  where  the  cultivation  of  most 
other  Roses  would  be  hopeless,  flourishing 
plants  and  flowers  in  abundance  may  be 
had  of  the  Scotch  Roses. — T.  W.  G. 

POLYANTHA  RosES. — These  are  often 
of  a  dwarf  bushy  habit,  rarely  exceeding  a 
foot  in  height.  The  flowers  naturally  are 
very  small,  but  fragrant.  Among  the 
good  varieties  are  Anne  Marie  de 
Montravel,  pure  white,  very  free  ;  Perlc 
d'Or,  nankeen-yellow  ;  Paquerette,  white  ; 
Blanche  Rebatel ;  Clothilde  Soupert ; 
Gloire  des  Polyantha  ;  Eugenie  Laraesch, 
orange  and  yellow ;  L^onie  Lamesch, 
copper- red  and  yellow  ;  Mme.  Norbert 
Levavasseur  (Baby  Rambler),  crimson  ; 
Mosella,  white  tmted  rose  ;  Perle  des 
Rouges,  velvet-crimson  ;  and  White  Pet» 
creamy  white. 

There  is,  however,  some  danger  in  tak- 
ing up  seriously  new  classes  of  Roses  of  this 
kind,  because  there  are  very  few  that  are 
not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  lovely  Tea  and 
other  Roses  which  are  now  obtainable. 
Roses  that  have  not  the  finest  forms,  and 
are  unfit  for  cutting  for  the  house,  are 
likely  to  take  a  back  place. 

The  Banksian  Rose  {^Rosa  Banksur\ 
a  native  of  China,  was  brought  to  England 
in  1807,  and  the  best  known  sorts  are 
Alba  Foriuneiy  white,  and  yellow.  The 
Banksian  Roses  require  a  warm  wall  and 
dry  border,  with  two  or  three  >'ears' 
growth  to  bloom  in  perfection.  ^Ierely 
cut  out  a  few  of  the  old  already-bloomed 
shoots  and  any  late-growing  sappy  wood 
about  July.  They  are  very  precious  for 
covering  house  walls  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  are  not  so  good  on  wet  and 
hilly  shady  places.     Remove  any  grow  ihs 
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that  have  been  injured  by  severe  frosts 
during  the  winter,  but  beyond  that  little 
spring  pruning  is  needful. 

Noisettes. — Owing  to  some  of  the 
most  important  kinds  in  this  group  being 
often  classed  with  the  Teas  (even  in 
catalo^es  which  class  Noisettes  apart), 
there  is  much  confusion.  We  therefore 
omit  Roses  such  as  Bouquet  d'Or,  which 
we  group  among  the  Teas.  They  bloom 
long  and  well  in  clusters,  grow  freely,  and 
are  fragrant  and  useful  for  climbing  or 
pillar  Roses.  If  possible  they  should 
have  a  warm  and  sheltered  position,  and 
where  the  soil  is  heavy,  raised  beds  are  a 
good  way  to  secure  free  drainage.  The 
shoots  are  sometimes  injured  in  hard 
winters,  the  best  protection  being  bundles 
of  dried  fern  or  brushwood.  The  following 
are  good  vars. :  Aimde  Vibert,  Celine 
Forestier,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Cornelia  Koch, 
Desprez  k  Fleur  Jaune,  Fellenberg, 
Grandiflora,  Isabella  Grey,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Joseph  Bernacchi,  La  Biche,  Lamarque, 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  Madame  Car- 
not,  Madame  Alfred  Carri^re,  Madame 
Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Massot,Ophirie, 
Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Unique 
Jaune. 

The  Damask  Rose  (R.  Damascena) 
is  a  native  of  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Europe  about  1270  by  Thibault  IV., 
Count  of  Brie,  returning  from  a  crusade 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Damasks  have 
j>ale  green  leaves,  green  shoots,  with 
numerous  spines,  are  of  free  p^rowth  and 
hardy  ;  the  flowers  are  pretty  m  form,  and 
very  fragrant.  They  need  but  little 
pruning.  Among  the  kinds,  besides  the 
common  one,  are  Commandant  Beaure- 
paire,  Leda,  Madame  Hardy,  Madame 
Stoltz,  Madame  Zoetmans,  York  and 
Lancaster  (true). 

The  Provence  Rose  or  Cabbage 
Rose. — Of  this  the  origin  is  not  known, 
but  growing  abundantly  in  Provence,  it 
has  received  that  name,  though  the  French 
themselves  always  call  it  Rose  d  Cent- 
Feuilles.  **  The  rosarian  should  devote  a 
small  bed  of  rich  soil,  well  manured,  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  charming  flower, 
growing  it  on  its  own  roots,  and  pruning 
closely.  The  Double  Yellow  Provence 
Rose,  of  a  rich,  glowing,  buttercup-yellow 
as  to  complexion,  and  prettily  cupped  as 
to  form,  full  of  petal,  but  of  medium  size, 
has  almost  disappeared  from  our  gardens, 
and  I  have  only  seen  k  at  the  Stamford 
shows,  sent  there  from  Burleigh.  Al- 
though common  at  one  time  in  this 
country,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
happy  or  acclimatised." — Dean  Hole. 
Bourbon  Roses  are  among  the  most 


useful  of  garden  Roses,  valuable  for 
their  autumn  flowers.  They  seem  some- 
what capricious,  with  the  exception  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Among  the 
best  kinds  are  :  Armosa,  Madame  Isaac 
Peri^re,  Queen,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison, Empress  Eugenie,  Kronprinzen 
Victoria,  Lorna  Doone,  Madame  Baron 
Veillard,  Marquis  Balbaino,  Mrs,  Paul, 
Purity,  President  de  la  Rocheterie,  Ro- 
busta,  and  Shakespeare. 

Alba  Roses. — The  Alba  Roses  are, 
from  their  delicacy  of  colouring,  interest- 
ing, and  thrive  under  ordinary  cultivation. 
The  moderate  growers  should  be  pruned 
closely,  not  the  others.  Blanche  Belgique, 
Belle  de  S^gur,  Celestial,  F^licit^,  Madame 
Audot,  Madame  Legras,  and  Maiden's 
Blush  are  among  the  best  kinds. 

Evergreen  Roses  (7?.  sempervirens). 
— These  are  Climbing  Roses,  with  large 
clusters  of  from  ten  to  fifty  blooms  each, 
and  holding  their  dark  green  shining 
foliage  through  a  great  part  of  winter  ; 
they  are  free  growers  and  quite  hardy. 
In  pruning,  the  head  should  be  thinned 
out,  a  few  of  the  more  pendent  shoots 
being  left  their  whole  length. 

Gallica  Roses.  —  This  is  an  old 
group,  that  used  to  be  important,  but  is 
no  longer  so  because  of  the  other  kinds 
that  have  been  raised.  The  many  kinds 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  stiff"  erect 
growth,  and  require  close  pruning  whilst 
the  flowers  are  frap^rant  and  varied  in  hue. 
The  striped  varieties  of  this  section  (Rosa 
Mundi,  etc.)  are  often  called  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  following  are  the  best 
known  :  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Blanchefleur, 
Cynthie,  D'Aguesseau,  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  Kean,  CEillet  Parfait,  Ohl,  Perle 
dcs  Panach^es,  Rosa  Mundi,  Village 
Maid. 

Penzance  Briars.— These  are  hybrids, 
raised  by  the  late  Lord  Penzance,  between 
the  Common  Sweetbriar  and  other  roses, 
the  most  valuable  being  those  derived  from 
the  Austrian  Briars  (i?.  lutea\  of  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  pollen.  These 
seedling  Briars  are  of  free  growth,  spread- 
ing into  large  bushes,  with  abundant  and 
often  sweet  foliage,  good  single  flowers, 
and  a  profusion  of  handsome  fruits. 
They  mostly  do  well  on  their  own  roots, 
and  are  thus  excellent  for  hedges  and 
even  for  pillars,  though  their  habit  is  too 
spreading  for  all  positions.  They  need 
little  pruning,  and  sorhe  are  so  stout  as  to 
stand  almost  free  of  support.  Six  good 
kinds  are  Lord  Penzance,  Lady  Penzance, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Jeanie  Deans,  Amy  Rob- 
sart,  and  Flora  Mclvor.  A  strong  grower 
of  this  class  is  Anne  of  Gierstein,  with 
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handsome  crimson  flowers,  and  a  habit 
well  fitted  for  growth  as  a  specimen. 

Ayrshire  Rose  (Rosa  Arvensis  vars.). 
— These  roses,  of  native  origin,  are  of 
rapid  growth,  often  running  1 5  or  20  fit.  in 
one  season,  and  are  of  use  in  covering 
rough  buildings,  unsightly  banks,  and 
trees.  They  do  not  require  rich  soil,  and 
should  be  pruned  very  little,  or  not 
at  all.  Bennett's  Seedling,  Queen  of 
Ayrshire,  Queen  of  Belgians,  Rugja, 
Dundee  Rambler,  Splendens,  and  Vir- 
ginia Rambler  are  the  best-known  sorts. 

BOURSAULT  Rose  {Rosa  Alpina)  — 
This  is  a  distinct  species,  but  its  varieties 
form  a  worthless  group,  which  receives 
its  name  from  M.  Boursault.  Most  of  the 
varieties  are  free  from  thorns  and  have 
long  reddish  shoots.  Amadis  is  most 
grown.  It  is  one  of  the  groups  of  roses 
not  worth  keeping  up. 

Rose  Hedges.— If  the  soil  be  naturally 
a  good  Rose  soil,  the  work  will  be  light. 
In  that  case  mark  out  the  position  of  the 
hedge  2  ft.  wide,  trench  up  that  space 
2  ft.  deep,  adding  as  the  work  proceeds  a 
Quantity  of  well-rotted  manure.  Where 
tnere  is  any  doubt  about  the  staple  being 
of  the  right  sort,  remove  it,  and  supply  its 
place  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam 
and  one  of  manure.  There  are,  however, 
many  gardens  the  soil  of  which,  with  the 
addition  of  one  barrowful  of  loam  to  every 
yard  length  of  hedge,  and  about  half  that 
quantity  of  manure,  will  grow  Roses  well. 
Plants  on  their  own  roots  are  indispens- 
able, and  if  from  2  to  3  ft.  high  so  much 
the  better,  as  they  will  form  a  hedge  the 
sooner.  The  time  of  planting  must 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  plants,  but 
if  only  small  plants  in  pots  are  to  be  had, 
it  should  be  in  April  or  May.  In  any  case 
it  should  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
moderately  dry,  and  some  finely-sifted 
mould  should  be  placed  round  the  roots, 
the  ground  Seing  made  moderately  firm. 
Deep  planting  must  be  avoided.  The 
crown  should  be  about  2  in.  under  the 
surface,  as  the  soil  will  afford  it  some  pro- 
tection during  severe  weather.  As  soon 
as  the  planting  is  done,  give  some  support 
to  the  branches,  a  neat  stake  and  a  strong 
tie  preventing  them  from  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  Place  a  layer  of  short 
rotten  manure  over  the  roots.  Thi s  should 
be  3  in.  thick,  and  i  ft.  wide  on  each  side. 
During  the  first  two  years  little  pruning 
will  be  necessary,  but  the  second  spring 
after  planting  any  strong  shoots  that 
exceed  3  ft.  in  length  should  be  cut  back 
to  that  point.'  In  the  ground  place  a  few 
neat  sticks,  to  which  tie  some  of  the 
lower  branches  to  form  the  base  of  the 


hedge  and  bring  it  into  shape.  After  the 
second  year  the  growth  will  gain  more 
vigour  and  increase  in  length.  Cut  down 
the  strongest  shoots  to  4  ft.  the  third  year, 
and  from  that  thne  allow  them  to  increase 
slowly  in  height  so  as  to  give  the  lower 
branches  time  to  fill  up  the  base.  Some 
supports  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
growth  in  shape.  The  after  management 
consists  in  giving  the  roots  a  ^ood  dressing 
of  rotten  manure  every  winter.  Rake 
away  the  soil  from  over  the  roots,  lay  the 
manure  on  them,  and  then  replace  the 
soil. 

Wild  and  Single  Roses. 

There  are  many  beautiful  single  Roses, 
and  now  that  some  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  them,  we  may  expect  to  see 
them  more  freely  planted.  There  are 
vigorous  climbers  which,  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way  and  a  branched  tree  to 
support  them,  will  climb  to  a  great 
height ;  others,  sturdy  and  bushy,  are 
suitable  for  planting  in  bold  groups  and 
masses,  and  rare  ones  will  merit  special 
care.  They  are  free  from  the  pests  that 
infest  the  double  Roses,  and  above  all 
things  when  single  Roses  are  present 
in  the  garden  a  roseless  June  will  not 
happen  even  in  the  worst  of  seasons. 
When  Dog  Rose  and  Sweetbriar  toss 
from  the  hedges  in  early  June  our  gardens 
might  and  should  show  some  of  the  Wild 
Rose  beauty,  for  the  single  Roses  of  many 
lands  are  at  our  disposal. 

R.  ACICULARIS  {The  Needle  Rose)  is  a 
beautiful  Wild  Rose,  which  when  leafless 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  Japan  Rose,  it 
is  so  armed  with  the  sharpest  needle-pointed 
spines,  and  it  has  the  same  stout,  vigorous 
bushy  habit  of  growth  as  rugosa.  In  flower 
and  fruit  it  is  quite  different,  and  is  a  bright 
flowered  kind,  but  early  and  long  blooming ; 
and  it  is  always  one  of  the  first  to  open.  Its 
leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  rtt^sa ;  the 
flower  large,  rich  red,  with  a  sweet  scent.  It 
also  has  a  showy  fruit,  which  differs  from  that 
of  the  Japan  Rose,  for,  instead  of  being  roundish 
and  smooth,  it  is  long  and  pear-shaped,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  its  apex  covered  with 
spiny  bristles.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  as 
hardy  as  any  kind  known,  but  as  yet  un- 
common in  gardens. 

R.  ALPINA  (Alpine  Rose)  is  really  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  than  the 
varieties  of  which  it  is  the  parent — the  Bour- 
saults.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  with  long, 
thomless  shoots ;  does  not  make  such  a  colour 
display  as  most  kinds,  but  it  is  welcome  for  its 
earliness,  and  a  bowl  of  its  rosy-red  flowers  is 
pretty  in  the  house  in  May.  Pyrenaica  is  a 
distinct  form  of  this  from  the  Pyrenees,  of 
dwarfer  habit  and  with  spiny  stems. 

R.  BRACTEATA  {The  Afcuariftev  Rose)  is  a 
little  tender,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  repays 
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a  little  extra  care,  and  is  pretty  for  a  low  wall, 
which  in  a  sunny  aspect  is  needed  to  bring  it 
out-  in  its  full  beauty.  The  plant  is  almost 
<;vergreen  ;  leaves  dark  green  and  shining  ;  the 
flowers  large,  milk-white,  sweetly  scented,  of  a 
pretty  cupped  form.     China. 

R.  c  AN  I N  A  ( Common  Dog  Rose).  — This  would 
not  come  into  our  garden  roses  list  were  it  not 
for  the  charming  kind,  Una,  which  has  recently 
come  from  it.  The  plant  is  a  cross  with  a  Dijon 
Tea,  and  of  freely  rambling  habit,  well  suited 
to  pillars,  arches,  pergolas,  and  either  to 
train  against  tree-trunks  or  pegged  along  the 
ground.  The  buds  are  shapely,  of  a  clear 
buft'  yellow,  opening  as  large  single  flowers  of 
pale  creamy-white. 

R.  CAROLINA  (Caro/r/ia  Rose)  is  a  very  pretty 
Wild  Rose,  somewhat  resembling  R,  huiday  but 
<listinct,  as  it  blooms  during  August,  when 
most  kinds  are  over,  and  it  keeps  flowering 
through  September.  It  is  a  tall,  upright 
grower,  established  bushes  being  6  ft.  high. 
Its  wood  is  smooth,  with  few  spines ;  the 
leaflets  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  flowers 
come  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more  among 
plenty  of  foliage,  the  buds  when  opening  being 
rich  crimson  and  the  expanded  flowers  bright 
rosy-red  and  sweet-scented.  The  leaves  when 
handled  have  a  distinct  and  pleasant  fragrance. 
A  useful  kind  for  growing  in  wet  places.  The 
variety  NnttaUiana  is  still  better,  of  very 
strong  growth,  with  larger  flowers  and  an 
abundance  of  showy  fruits. 

R.  INDICA  {Iftdtan  Rose). — This  species 
appeals  to  all  who  love  Roses,  as  a  parent  of  the 
best  races.  In  it  we  see  those  excellent 
qualities  and  continuous  bloom,  that  have 
been  kept  through  numerous  generations,  and 
contribute  so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  Tea 
and  Monthly  Roses  of  the  present  day.  Of 
this  species  there  are  two  or  three  forms  in 
cultivation,  and  though  somewhat  tender,  if 
given  some  root  protection  they  are  seldom 
killed.  Some  of  the  semi-double  or  single 
kinds,  such  as  sangttinea  and  diversifoHay  are 
among  the  deepest  and  richest  coloured  of  all 
Roses.  At  Cheshunt  Mr.  Paul  grows  a 
lovely  form,  with  flowers  of  a  flesh- pink  colour  ; 
another  variety  has  a  large  crimson -red  flower. 
Like  the  Tea  Roses,  this  species  is  ever 
j^rowing,  and  blooms  from  early  summer  till 
late  autumn. 

R.  l^-vi(;ata  {Cherokee  Rose), — This  is 
tender  save  in  a  few  favoured  spots,  and  would 
not  be  worth  mention  except  for  its  pink  form 
known  as  Rose  Anemone,  which  has  come  from 
Japan.  This  is  probably  from  a  cross  with  some 
unknown  Tea  Rose,  but  it  retains  the  flne 
foliage  and  form  of  flower  of  R.  lavigata,  and 
the  dark  brown  shoots  freely  armed  with  thorns 
and  prickles.  It  is  of  free  growth,  hardy,  and 
blooms  freely  in  May  and  June  from  its  second 
year,  the  flowers  4  in.  across,  rosy-crimson 
on  first  opening,  fading  to  a  silvery  rose 
threaded  with  darker  veins.  The  plant  climbs 
freely,  and  lends  itself  to  pretty  uses  upon 
walls,  |)ergolas,  and  banks  ;  it  should  have  a 
sunny  and  sheltered  place. 


R.  LUC* DA  {Glossy  Rose), — One  of  the  best 
Wild  Roses,  with  leaves  of  a  shining  green 
colour,  and  just  when  our  native  and  other  early 
single  Roses  are  passing  away  this  comes  into 
bloom  in  July  and  goes  on  for  several  weeks. 
Its  flowers  are  large,  opening  flat,  clear  rosy- 
pink,  sweet-scented,  in  clusters  of  from  five  to 
eight,  succeeding  one  another,  so  that  there  is 
not  usually  more  than  one  flower  open  at  a  time 
in  a  cluster.  The  heps  are  about  as  large  as  a 
Hazel-nut,  deep  red,  and  make  a  bright  eflect 
with  the  fading  leaves,  which  assume  autumn 
tints.  The  heps  hang  all  the  winter,  and  the 
leafless  wood  becomes  red  like  Dogwood,  and 
through  the  dullest  time  of  the  year  large 
groups  of  this  Rose  are  pretty  to  see.  A  few 
plants  soon  spread  into  a  thick  mass,  as  it  runs 
freely  underground,  and  it  is  so  easily  increased 
by  its  suckers  that  it  offers  every  facility  for 
free  planting.  There  are  several  garden  forms 
of  it,  including  one  with  double  flowers, 
which  are  very  pretty  in  their  bud  stage. 

R.  LUTEA. — This  very  distinct  Rose  is  better 
known  through  the  forms  derived  from  it  than 
in  its  wild  form,  pretty  as  that  is,  and  it  would 
be  charming  to  grow  on  warm  banks.  There 
are  two  garden  varieties,  commonly  called 
Austrian  Briars,  one  with  yellow  flowers,  the 
other  orange-red,  both  beautiful  for  a  sunny 
spot.  Soleil  d'Or,  a  new  hybrid  briar  allied 
to  this,  has  double  yellow  flowers  prettily 
shaded  with  orange  and  red,  very  free,  and 
strongly  fragrant. 

R.  MACRANTHA  is  one  of  the  early  bloomers 
and  a  showy  kind.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
beautiful,  chiefly  white,  but  flesh-tinted  round 
the  edges  and  in  the  centre  with  a  tuft  of  fine 
yellow  stamens.  In  the  open  ground  it  makes 
a  thick  spreading  bush,  like  R,  arvensis  of  our 
hedges.     Europe. 

R.  MICROPHYLLA  is  a  Chinese  species  allied 
to  R.  riigosa.  It  is  a  sturdy  bush,  noteworthy 
for  its  large  yellowish,  very  prickly  fruits.  Its 
stems,  on  the  6ther  hand,  have  very  few 
prickles,  and  they  are  also  distinguished  by 
the  peeling  loose  bark.  The  flowers  arc 
delicate  pale  rose,  not  very  large,  but  ver>' 
fragrant.  When  it  is  in  bloom  the  bees  and 
flies  swarm  more  to  this  Rose  than  any  other. 
It  does  not  come  true  from  seed,  but  can  be 
increased  by  layers.  There  is  a  variety  with 
double  red  flowers  in  cultivation.  There  is 
also  at  Kew  a  singularly  fine  hybrid  Rose  from 
this  species  crossed  with  R.  rugosa.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  lively  rose,  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  single  Rose  I  have  seen, 
being  alx)ut  5  inches  across  and  shaped  like  a 
huge  azalea. 

R.  MOSCHATA  {Musk  Rose). — A  handsome 
climbing  Rose,  and  almost  worth  growing  for 
its  fine  foliage  alone.  It  is  a  little  tender  and 
shou  have  a  good  place,  with  shelter  while 
young,  but  it  is  very  vigorous,  and  usually  soon 
repairs  any  damage  inflicted.  Its  vigour  is, 
indeed,  one  source  of  tenderness ;  the  fleshy 
shoots  like  a  willow-wand,  and  running  to 
many  feet  in  a  season,  grow  more  quickly 
than  they  can  ripen.     Older  plants  grow  more 
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slowly  and  ripen  betler,  so  that  haidine&s 
inc[eaM&.  A  good  plint  is  stiong  enough  to 
cover  a  house,  or  a  high  fence  or  wall,  bat  it 
likes  best  to  scramble  aboul  freely  among 
other  things  which  give  it  support  and  shelter. 
The  flowers  come  in  July  as  spreading  clusters 
of  pare  while  with  a  yellow  cenlre,  thirty  or 
mote  blossoms  being  often  crowded  inio  one 
mass,  wiih  nine  or  a  dozen  open  at  once. 
Each  flower  is  lai^e,  opening  wide  and  flat, 
with  sometimes  a  pale  flashing  towards  the 
edges  of  the  petals.  The  musk-like  fragnnce 
is  not  marked  unleu  in  a  moisl  atmosphere, 
such  as  alter  rain.  The  grey-green  leaves 
have  leven  ieaflels,  and  are  stenled  when 
young.  The  wood  is  chiefly  smooth,  with 
>{niall  spines  only  toward*  the  lips  of  the 
shoots.     For  cutting  nothing  coalii  be  Riiei, 


Western  America,  having  the  bugest  Bowers 
and  fruits.  Its  habit  is  desciibed  as  stout,  the 
leaves  ample  and  broad,  the  Sowers  large. 
deep  rose,  artd  the  fruits  bright  sau'lel,  lulf 

R.  POLYANTHA  (CflrvSjJtrfA'ojt). — A  nmpani 
climber,  which  will  quickly  climb  a  tree,  cover 
a  building,  or,  away  from  any  support,  spread 
into  an  enormous  bush.  It  lus  long,  spioeless 
shoots  clothed  with  glossy  green  levres, 
bloomii^  early  in  June  ;  a  massof  while  flowers 
crowded  in  a  pyramidal  truss,  with  a  powerful 
scent.  The  variety  graHdijUira  is  an  imptove- 
ment,  with  very  large  flowers  and  its  leares 
almost  evergreen.  It  has  all  the  vigoui  of 
the  type,  and  its  flowers  clustei  in  an  immense 
truss,  pure  white  and  sweetly  scented.  There 
are  now  many  garden  varieties  of  the  Garland 


1  long  stems,  while  all 
ater,  their  pretty  jrink 
"-ntrasling  finely  v'"'" 


forms  known  as  fifrtbuHda  and  gnauiijlvra, 
and  one  with  double  flowers  ;  the  first  is  well 
adapted  for  isolation  on  a  lawn.  The  Musk 
Rose  comes  from  the  warm  regions  extertding 
from  South-east  Europe  to  India,  being  also 
known  by  the  names  of  R.  Brunaaii,  or  the 
White  Indian  Rose.  Another  single  Rose  of 
musk  fragrance  is  R.  PiisarJii,  with  masses 
of  sweet  white  flovren,  like  a  while  Di^  Rose 
in  autumn.  "^Yt  Pink  Fisiardii,  or  "  Sarro- 
waler"   Rose,  is  a  pretty  rosy  form  of  the 


in  Cufipa  Brill. 

Rose,  with   which   we  deal  undei    OimbinE 
Roses. 

R.  POMIFEKA  {tkt  Ajflt  ^«^).— Among 
the  roses  which  claim  our  iKMice  for  the  beauty 
of  their  fruits,  none  equal  this  old  bul  neglected 
species.  It  is  worth  growir^  for  their  ake 
atone.  Each  fruil  is  i  inch  to  I  \  inch  long, 
apple  or  sometimes  peai-shaped,  covered  with 
bnstles  and  surmounted  In-  a  crown  of  lu£e 
glandular  sepals.      The  coloar  is  a  bright  red. 


best  seen  perhaps  in  variety  firmima.  This 
species  is  European,  bul  does  not  appear  to  be 
British,  as  it  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be. 
Xearly  allied  to  R.  famifrra  is  R.  wiellis, 
which  also  bears  handsome  fruits,  but  ni-t 
quite  so  large. 

R.    DRPENS   (or    R.    artvnni)  is   the    wild 
parent  of  the  .Ayrshire  Roses.     It  is  a  free- 
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growing  plant,  but  requires  some  support  to 
get  it  olT  the  ground  at  first.  We  tram  it  up 
stout  Oak  branches,  and  get  it  a  few  feet  high, 
then  let  it  ramble  at  will.  There  are  double 
forms  of  it  offered  by  nurserymen  which  are 
an  improvement  on  the  type,  being  of  sturdier 
habit,  and  lasting  longer  in  flower.  For  cover- 
ing roots,  hanks,  mounds,  pillars,  &c.,  these  are 
excellent,  forming  at  last  huge  tnngled  masses 
of  the  greatest  beauty  and  elegance  in  the 
wild  garden.     The  Howers  ace  white  or  pale 

R.  RUBICINOSA  (Jawt/iniir).— Perhaps  as 
pretty  as  any  Wild  Rose  in  flower,  fruit,  and 
delightful  fragrance.  It  is  a  native  Rose,  but 
also  distributed  through  much  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and,  although  often  planted,  is  scarcely 
ever  made  enough  of  in  country  places.  It  is 
most  useful  for  forming  fences  with  Quick  or 
even  by  itself  on  good  banks,  as  it  is  so 
spiny  that  cattle,  which  do  so  much  harm 
to  almost  every  other  kind  of  hedge  plant,  do 
not  touch  Ibis,  so  that  it  swings  careless  in  the 
field  where  they  are.     The  plant  ought  to  be 

Srown  by  the  thousand,  and  anybody  with  a 
w  bushes  of  it  can  save  the  seed  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  delightful  plant  from  the  time  its 
buds  burst  in  early  spring  until  the  birds  have 
eaten  the  brilliant  berries  in  winter.  There 
are  some  garden  kinds  with  double  and  semi- 
double  flowers,  but  none  are  sweeter  than  the 
old  kind. 

R,  RUBRIFOLtA  (Rid-Uaiiei  Rase)  should 
have  a  place  for  its  lovely  tinted  leaves  and 
i^hoots  :  II  has  a  rambling  or  climbing  habit, 
but  also  grows  into  a  large  self-supporting 
bush  or  spreads  nicely  when  pegged  down. 
The    flowers   are   red    and    small,    the    fruits 

Crplish-red  with  soft  flesh.  Its  chief  charm, 
wever,  is  in  the  colour  of  shoots  and  leaves. 
The  young,  sirong  shoots  are  purple-re<l  over- 
laid with  a  pile  gray  bloom,  whilst  the  leavesare 
of  a  peculiar  glaucous  colour  brightly  tinged 
with  red.  North  America.  Syn.  R. /trrugiiu/i. 
R.  RUGOSA  {RaoiaHos  Rote). — A  strong 
grower  in  any  soil,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  making 
a  handsome  bush  when  Jsolale<l,  hut  large 
gardens  should  have  ^eat  groups  of  it,  and  tn 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  it  is  beautiful ;  it  is  a 
lon^  and  persistent  Uoomer,  and  reaches  the 
zenith  of  its  beauty  when  the  secondary  flowers 
come  with  the  glowing  oraiige  and  red  fruits 
that  have  succeeded  the  Rist  ffoweis.  Then  a  ' 
second  crop  of  ripe  fruit  appears  late  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  showing  the  Rose 
in  another  pretty  aspect.  It  makes  a  good 
hedge,  and  where  pretty  dividing  lines  ore 
wanted  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  purple,  pink,  and  white  forms,  this 
last  being  lovely,  and  quite  the  best  single  ' 
white  Rose  of  the  non-climbers.  They  are 
free  enough  to  plant  for  covert.  An  interest- 
ing form   oF  the  typical  rugnsa  alia  is  fyre- 


-ThU  is  one  of  the  early- 
flowering  kinds,  often  in  bloom  by  the  end  of 
May.  It  Ls  a  very  pretty  Rose  both  in  flower 
and  in  leaf,  and  can  be  told  from  alt  other 
Roses  by  its  shapely  white  flowers  with  four 

Celals  which  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
lallese  cross,  five  l^ing,  of  course,  the 
normal  num1>er  in  this  family.  The  leaflets 
are  small  and  numerous,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Scotch  Rose,  and  in  one  variety  the  young 
stems  are  quite  red.  North  India.  There  is  a 
strange  form  of  this  Rose  from  Yunnan,  known 
as  pteracanl/ia,  or  the  Great  Spined  Rose. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  stoat  ruddy  stems,  set 
throughout  their  entire  length  with  broad  wing- 
like  spines,  their  efl<:ct  unlike  anything  hitherto 
seen  m  the  Rose  lamily. 

R,  SETlGHBA  {Iht  Prairie  iPhk).— There  is 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  of  the  species  native 
of  North  America  this  is  the  best  and  most 
useful  in  English  gardens.  It  is  a  climbing 
plant  of  vigorous  growth,  the  leaflets,  of  which 
there  are  three  to  each  leaf,  being  large  for  a 
Rose.  It  blooms  in  July  and  August,  and  is 
thus  one  of  the  latest  of  all  the  wild  Roses  lo 
(lower.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and 
of  a  deep  rose,  but  without  fragrance.  This 
Rose  is  seen  best  planted  in  a  large  maiis,  and, 
given  a  few  rough  roots  or  posts  to  climii  over, 
It  soon  makes  a  large  impenetrable  thicket. 
The  fruits  are  small  as  compared  with  other 
wild  Roses. 

R.  SPINOSISSIMA  [Bumtt  Rost).—X  pretty 
native  Wild  Rose,  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
in  (he  lightest  and  hottest  ol  soils,  where  many 


of  k.  rtigosa  are  dealt  with  under  a  separate 
heading.  Rosa  R<geliana  and  R.  kamlsthaliia 
are  forms  of  this  species.     Japan. 


Roses  fail.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  Scotch 
Roses,  some  of  which  are  so  very  pretty  in  like 
soils ;  the  creamy  white  flowers  of  the  wild 
plant  are  prclly  and  fragrant." 

R.  XANTHi.tA.— A  charming  plant  for  the 
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tcjck -gardcTi,  very  like  the  Austrian  Biiais  in 
|ienerat  etu.'Ct,  but  freer  in  growth  and  flower. 
Ik  Huwers  are  small  (only  about  I  in.  across), 
iif  a  licauliful  golden  yellow,  with  deeper 
s]>ol.s  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The  stems 
are  duarf,  slender,  and  very  prickly,  wreathed 
with  flowers  tot  a  good  part  of  ihcjt  length. 
It  flowers  annually  on  the  rockery  at  Kcw. 

R.  giganlta,  the  giant  of  single  white  Koses, 
lately  introduced  froni  India,  is  of  doubtful 
hardiness  and  uncertain  in  flower,  otherwise  it 
wuuld  be  a  great  addilton.  lis  faintly  fragrant 
creamy-white  flowers  are  S  in-  or  more  across. 
K.  Jltggfriana,  a  North  American  kind,  of 
kiivly  growth,  has  white  starry  flowers.  A". 
"  'oidii,  a  garden  form  of  R.  hlanda,  has  rosy- 
jiink  flowers,  and  continues  blooming  till 
stopped  by  sharp  frost.  R.  pisocarpa,  from 
California,  makes  a  stra^ling  Dush,  with  flow- 
ers of  medium  size  and  bright  red,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rock-garden.  A'- 
herbtrijolia  Hardyi\ias  flowers  like  those  of  a 
Cistus,  rich  yellow  in  colour,  with  a  crimson 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  but  wants 
heat  and  bright  sun.  Hebe's  Lip,  a  garden 
form  of  il.  is  a  pretty  single  Rose  with  a  stout 
bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  targe,  creamy  while 
blossoms  that  have  a  distinct  Picolec  edge  of 
red  around  the  petals. 

The  above  is  a  selection  mostly  of  the 
best  Wild  Roses  known  to  us  for  the  garden 
or  shrubberies  and  fences  near  the  garden. 
There  are  many  Wild  Roses  inhabiting 
northern  and  temperate  countries,  and 
many  that  have  never  been  in  cultii'ation, 
that  are  very  beautiful  and  deserving 
of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the 
increased  culti\'ation  of  these  beautiful 
things  will  lead  to  further  knowledge  of 

Wild  Species  of  the  Rosk  in 
Cfi.TiVATiON.— According  to  the  Kew 
list,  the  following  wild  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation there,  and  the  number  deserves 
to  be  added  to,  as  no  doubt  there  are 
many  wild  kinds  in  the  three  continents 
of  the  norijiem  world  which  have  never 
been  introduced. 

l-'i.r™.  Jir.  ■  «/<,'■«  ifiirA™.  T  mrmffftr/ft.™, 'chi™  • 


ndtlla.  Europe  ;  ruiigiiimi.  Europe  ;  nyw 
irmfervirtni,  S.  Europcj  lericn,  India  :  ul 
America :  limflkifilia,  Onrra :  ifhttiitHiai 
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Europe;  , 
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Eutem  Europe,  Orient ; 
rnerio  -./tillicJimiaann. 


ntana.  China  ;  gaukm^  5.  Europe  -,rigaHlea,  BuimalL ; 
'  HArdii-,  Enrdf rt  origm  ;  lumisfluer^At  P«ruA  and  Alia 
MiiMt:  kiitntka,  Enilwid  nnd  Irelvid:  kiipida, 
eard«norigin;dtifjiii//£f,  N.  Kfntnc^\kyhrida,  Europe^ 
intuntata.  Franca ;H^jint,ChJin;rKivAcfrd/t,  Indian 
intvtula,  KmvpK;  /mtitata,  China;  /lta,  Siberia; 
IricHrimtiltlaiui,  India ; /uciVd,  N'.  America  ;  Aifca, 
Orienr;  ifact^M^lla,  India;  micranthi.  Europe  I 
micnthflla,  Oiina:  Ktllil,  Eurape;  miaiAata,  S. 
EuTope  10  India  X  mulHlttm,  China  and  Japan ;  nillda, 

n!  America; /!STi(i:«r'^Knl://MMi3ti,''we«m 
N.    Anwrica:  fami/tra,    Europe;   rrfrm,    EoTopc : 


B0SMABINU8  (,Rosfmary).—A  well- 
known  shrub,  Ji.  officinalis,  is  not  hardy 
enough  everywhere,  but  in  warm,  rocky 
banks  in  our  southern  gardens  it  is 
useful  ;  all  like  its  fragrance,  and  the 
flowers  are  pretty  when  the  plant  is  grown 
on  dry  soils.  Where  it  perishes  in  winter 
in  the  open  ground  it  may  be  grown 
against  a  wall.  There  are  several  distinct 
forms,  one  of  erect  habit  known  as  Pyra- 
midalis  ;  one  with  large  pale  flowers,  and 
one  with  darker  blue  flowers  ;  one  with 
variegated  foliage  ;  and  one,  the  best  of 
all,  known  as  prostralu,  with  quite  a 
creeping  habit  and  narrow  leaves,  very 
pretty  for  sunny  walls  or  sheltered  ledges 
of  the  rock-garden.    Cuttings  and  seed- 

BUBT7B  (Bramdies).  —  Trailing  and 
often  prickly  shrubs,  some  of  the  best  from 
America ;  the  finest  of  these  being  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bramble  {R.  de/iaosus). 
quite  unlike  an  ordinary  Bramble, 
being  without  spines  or  prickles.  It 
makes  a  rounded  spreading  bush  about 


4  ft.  high,  and  in  June  bears  snow-while 
flowers  about  the  size  of  Dog  Roses,  and 
like  them  in  form.  It  is  hardy  in  most 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  in  coJd 
districts  may  be  grown  against  a  wall. 
which  it  quickly  clothes  with  a  beautiful 
growth,  and  flowers  more  abundantly  than 
as  a  bush.  Always  select  for  it  the  sun- 
niest and  wannest  place  in  the  garden. 

B.  odraatns,  with  large-lobed  leaves, 
and  from  June  till  August  large  clusters 
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of  rich  purple  flowers.  It  may  be  used 
in  the  rougner  parts  of  the  rock-garden, 
or  in  the  wild  garden,  and  is  very  hardy. 
Like  the  garden  Raspberry,  it  sends  up 
strong  annual  shoots,  which  in  rich  soils 
reach  6  ft.,  bearing  scented  leaves,  the 
leaves  and  not  the  flowers  being  fragrant. 
There  is  no  finer  shrub  for  planting  under 
the  shade  of  large  trees  where  the  soil  is 
not  too  full  of  mots. 

B.  nutkanna.— This  is  found  from 
North  California  lo  Nootka  Sound,  and 
is  rather  taller  in  growth  than  R.  odomlus. 


and  the  double  white  kinds,  both  known 
under  various  names  ;  but  the  names 
of  double  pink  and  double  white  are 
sutficient.  As  they  are  forms  of  distinct 
species  or  varieties,  they  differ  in  habit, 
the  double  pink  being  much  the  stronger 
and  more  free  flowering.  '  When  well 
placed  the  double  pink  makes  a  wide- 
spreadingmass  like  the  common  Bramble, 
and  gives  from  the  middle  of  August  till 
autumn  an  abundance  of  bloom,  every 
flower  being  a  rosette  of  delicate  pink 
petals.  The  double  white  is  a  form  of 
R.  lomentosus,  and  its  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  double  pink,  hot  less 
double.  The  double  white  and  the  double 
pink  should  be  planted  near  each  other, 
and  will  clothe  banks  or  associate  with 
bold  rocks.    Another  fine  Bramble  is  the 


Kubui  nDtlmniu  (the  No«ka  !>ouiul  Ruptxiry)- 

the  flowers  pure  white.  They  are  partial 
to  a  moist  soil,  as  near  the  margins  of 
a  pond  or  stream.  They  are  among  the 
best  shrubs  for  the  wild  garden,  where 
in  a  short  time  they  spread  into  large 
masses  if  in  good  soil  and  partial  shatle. 
The  Salmon  Berry  (A',  spectabilis),  from 
North-west  America,  has  flowers  of  a 
bright  red  and  very  early.  It  is  best  in 
the  rougher  pans  of  the  rock-garden  or 
for  the  wild  garden,  and  grows  well  under 
trees  if  the  shade  is  not  too  dense. 

B.  biflortu,  or  B.  leQcodermu  ( White- 
•:vaslud  BriunbU\  from  the  Himalayas, 
has  tall  wand-like  stems  often  lo  ft.  or 
more  in  height,  whitened  with  a  mealy 
substance  on  the  bark.  Its  white  flowers 
are  not  showy,  and  arc  succeeded  by 
edible.  Raspberry-like  fruits.  R.  auslralis, 
from  New  Zealand,  is  without  true 
leaves,  and  prickly.  In  warm  situations 
on  walls  it  gro^s  seicral  feet  high,  but 
it  is  not  fully  hardy.  The  beautiful  R. 
rosarfolius  (Rose-leaved  Bramble),  from 
the  Himalayan  region,  is  scarcely  hardy 
enough  for  the  open  air  except  in  favoured 
spots  or  against  sunny  walls.  Its  double 
variety  {coronarius)  has  loose  clusters 
of  large  white  flowers,  which  arc  very 
double  ;  it  is  often  grown  as  a  green- 
house shrub.  .Among  the  best  native 
llrambles  are  the  beautiful  double  variC' 
ties  of  A',  fruclicosus,  which  flower  late 
There  are  the  double  pink 


Cut-leaved,  or  Parsley-leaved  Bramble, 
which  has  a  prolusion  of  white  blooms, 
succeeded  by  large  delicious  fruits.  The 
Japanese  Wineberry  {R.  phixnUolitsius) 
is  a  strong-growing  Ilramble,  the  stems 
of  which  are  covered  with  reddish  hairs, 
and  the  leaves  silvery  white  on  the  under 
side,  A  group  planted  beside  water  is 
very  fine  in  windy  weather,  when  the 
under- surface  is  freely  exposed.  The 
pink  and  white  flowers  are  followed  by 
soft  red  fruits,  like  a  little  Raspberry.  R. 
sorbifolius  is  also  pretty,  with  stout  erect 
stems  of  about  i8  in.  bearing  elegant  cut 
leaves  and  lar^e  while  flowers,  followed 
by  conical  fruits  of  fine  appearance  but 
of  poor  flavour.  Like  some  other  Bram- 
bles, this  grows  well  in  partial  shade.  Some 
of  the  so-called  American  Blackberries, 
such  as  the  Lawton  and  Kittaninny,  do 
not  succeed  in  our  country.  Almost  all 
kinds  should  have  their  stems  cut  away 
after  flowering,  leaving  only  the  neiv 
shoots  of  the  season. 

A  few  of  the  small  kinds,  such  as  A'. 
•ircliais  (which  grows  a  few  inches  high 
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and  bears  numerous  rosy-pink  blossoms), 
ihe  Cloud-berry,  R.  Chamainorus  (also 
dwarf  and  with  while  blossoms),  the  Dew- 


Rubus  ciciiui  (Dcwbeny). 

berry  {R.  Casius),  and  R.  saxalilh,  arc 
pretty  in  parti all^-shaded  spots  In  the 
rock-garden  in  moist  peaty  soil. 

BTfDBECKIA  (Cow/twirr),  —  North 
American  Composites,  with  showy  yellow 
flower-heads,  usually  with  a  dark  central 
cone,  making  striking  plants  for  the  hardy 
border,  flowering  in  late  summer  and 
autumn. 

R.  MAXIMA  is  a  handsome  plant  6  or  7  fi. 
high,  having  flowers  denseiy  set  wilh  broad 
golden  rays  produced  in  August  and  Seplember. 
The  large  glaucous  oral  and  entire  leaf  at  once 
dislinguishes  it  from  others  of  the  genus.  A 
native  of  ihe  warmer  Stales  of  America,  it 
ihiives  best  in  warm  gardens  and  in  hot  sum- 
mers, and  from  lime  lo  time  it  should  be  renewed 
from  imported  seeds. 

R,  PlNNATA  grows  4  fl.  or  5  ft.  high,  flower- 
ing from  July  untiE  hard  frosts  overpower  it. 
It  is  not  a  long-lived  plant,  getting  loo  hard 
and  woody  at  the  base  lo  continue  10  break 
well,  so  it  is  betlet  to  keep  a  few  seedlings  on 
hand.  Seed  isabundanlly  producedand  easily 
raised.  Plants  flower  in  (he  second  year,  and 
continue  about  live  years  more.  Syn.  Le- 
fachys  finnafa. 

R.  CALIFORNICA  is  (he  largest  in  size  of 
Rower  and  cone,  the  flower  being  often  about 
6  ins.  across,  and  the  cone  2  ins.  high  ;  leaves, 
llowei'Stalks.  and  root  are  equally  robust.  The 
flowers  come  early  in  July  ;  they  have  few  and 
horiionlal  rays,  and  are  solitary  on  the  stalks, 
(heir  size  making  up  for  their  small  number, 
and  (he  whole  plant  having  a  majestic  appear- 
ance, with  its  broad,  plantain-like  leaves. 
I(  is  better  for  frequent  division,  exhausting 
Ihe  soil  if  left  (o  itself  for  several  years. 

R,  UCINIATA  is  the  tallest  of  (he  cone 
Rowers,  7  to  10  ft.  high.  The  leaves,  as  (he 
name  implies,  are  unevenly  divided  into  narrow 
ribbons,  or  cut   into   larger    lobes,   diflerenl 


individuals  varying  much  in  leaii^^.  The 
flower  is  large,  the  rays  curved  downwards  so 
as  nearly  to  touch  ihe  stalk,  and  the  cone  is 
greenish.  Plants  live  many  years  wilhooi 
spreading  much,  but  are  easily  divided,  and 
self-sown  seedlings  come  up  round  if  (he  seed 
escapes  the  green  linnets  and  chaflinches,  which 
del^ht  (o  eat  it.  There  is  a  garden  variety 
with  large  double  yellow  flowers,  known  popu- 
larly as  "  Autumn  Glow";  and  anguUtfolia, 
with  finely  divided  leaves  and  smaller  single 

R.  NITIUA. — The  general  habit  of  this  is 
that  of  R.  laciniala,  but  the  leaves  are  less 
incised  than  in  any  of  that  species ;  the  flowers, 
though  smaller  in  outline,  are  more  regular  and 
plentiful,  and  have  broader  and  more  golden 
rays.  TTiey  begin  to  open  when  R.  laciitiata 
is  over,  and  continue  into  November.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  kind,  vigorous  and  haidy,  and 
grows  6  f(.  or  more  high  in  good  soil. 

R.  SUBTOMENTOSA.— In  this  the  flowers 
show  hardly  any  raised  cone  ;  the  disc  is  very 
black,  and  the  golden  rays,  about  an  inch  long, 
continue  horicontat,  so  thai  it  would  hardly  be 
taken  for  a  cone-flower.  It  grows  4ft.  high, 
flowering  late  and  very  freely.  Divi^on. 
Young  plants  succeed  best ;  when  old  they  ate 
apl,  like  R.  pinnala,  lo  gel  so  hard  at  the  base 
that  large  limbs  suddenly  lose  their  vital  union 
with  the  root  and  wiiber  before  floweiii^. 

R.  PURPUREA.— In  this  distinct  cone-flower 
the  ray  florets  are  of  a  reddish  or  mse-purple 
hue,  and  Ihe  flowers  are  hilly  4  ins.  across. 
When  fully  established  (he  [^nls  reach  3  10  4 
ft.  high,  and  are  etleclive  on  account  of  their 
free- flowering  and  erect  habil.  The  plant  only 
rarely  produces  seeds,  and  these  are  generally 
slow  to  vegetate,  so  much  so  that  it  is  tiesi 
ralher  to  rely  on  careful  division  of  the  root  to 
ensure  maintaining  a  stock.  Other  kinds 
closely  allied  to  this  species  are  R.  pallida, 
R.  ttiigustifolia,  R.  purpntca  intermedia,  a 
flne   form   with   branching  habit,  and   R.  p. 
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of  an  orange  shade,  and  ^mwing  somewhat 
lallet.  In  dty  hot  .soils  of  the  south  spgiima 
does  best  in  partial  shade.     . 

R.  HIRTA  is  saidby  Asa  Gray  lobe  "anniul 
or  Inennial,"  and  it  certainly  requires  frequent 
renewal  from  seed.  Two-year-old  plants  begin 
to  flower  early  in  June,  and  continue  gay 
through  summer.  It  is  well  to  select  the 
largest  and  most  golden  flowers  for  senL 
This  species  always  attracts  notice  in  my  gar- 
den from  Ihe  bright  colour  of  the  rays  and  the 
good  contrast  of  the  black  cone. 

Ejicepling  R.  maxiiua,  1  have,   in  a  long 
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gardening  experience,  found  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  stock  of  all  these  cone- flowers. 
A*,  pinnata^  R.  laciniaiay  R.  hiria  ripen  plenty 
of  seed  every  year.  I  never  found  ripe  seed 
on  any  of  the  others,  but  they  are  all  easily 
divided  ;  the  whole  tribe  likes  a  rich  moist 
soil  and  a  warm  aspect. — C.  Woli.ey-Dod. 

BUMEX  (Z>i?r>&).— -The  only  one  worth 
growing  is  our  great  native  Water  Dock 
(/?.  Hydrolapathum\  sufficiently  striking 
for  a  place  amongst  ornamental  subjects 
by  the  water-side.  Its  leaves,  sometimes 
2  ft.  or  more  in  length,  form  erect  and 
imposing  tufts ;  while  its  flowering  stem, 
frequently  6  ft.  in  height,  has  a  dense, 
pyramidal  panicle  of  an  olive-fawn  or 
reddish  colour.  In  autumn  the  leaves 
change  to  a  lurid  red,  a  colour  they  retain 
for  some  time.  A  root  or  two  deposited 
in  the  mud  near  the  bank  of  a  pond  or 
a  slow  stream  will  require  no  further 
attention. 

BUSCUS  {Butcher's  Broom),  —  These 
are  distributed  throughout  Europe,  North 
.\frica,  and  temperate  Asia.  All  the 
hardy  kinds  may  be  planted  under  the 
drip  and  shade  of  trees  where  few  other 
evergreens  could  exist.  Propagate  by 
division  of  the  roots.  The  R,  aculeatus 
(Common  Butcher's  Broom)  is  a  native  of 
our  copses  and  woods,  with  curious 
prickly  leaves,  or  rather  substitutes  for 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers  in 
April,  which  are  succeeded  by  bright 
red  berries  about  the  size  of  Peas.  This 
dense,  much-branched  Evergreen  rarely 
grows  more  than  2  ft.  hipfh,  and  its  thick, 
white,  twining  roots  strike  deep  into  the 
ground.  The  sexes  are  apart  m  Ruscus^ 
and  to  enjoy  the  handsome  scarlet  fruits 
the  male  and  female  plants  should  be 
mingled.  The  Alexandrian  Laurel  {R. 
racemosus)  is  an  elegant  shrub  with  glossy 
dark  green  leaves.  Its  stems  are  valuable 
for  cutting.  It  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
for  partial  shade,  and  should  have  deep 
loamy  soil,  but  thrives  on  chalk.  S. 
Europe.  R,  Hypopkyllum^  a  very  dwarf 
kind,  and  R,  Hypoglossum  are  not  im- 
portant. 

BIJTA  (^»^).— The  common  Rue  {R, 
graveoiens)  is  not  ornamental,  but  R, 
albiflara  is  a  graceful  autumn-flowering 
plant  about  2  ft.  high,  with  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  common  Rue,  only 
more  glaucous  and  finely  divided.  The 
small  white  blossoms,  borne  profusely  in 
large  terminal  drooping  panicles,  last  until 
the  frosts.  In  some  localities  it  is  hardy, 
but,  unless  planted  against  a  wall,  should 
generally  have  slight  protection  in  severe 
weather.  It  is  also  known  as  Banning- 
/lausenia    albiflora,      Nepaul.      Another 


pretty  plant  is  the  Padua  Rue  {R.patafuind)^ 
4  to  6  in.  high,  with  small  golden-yellow 
flowers  of  the  same  odour  as  the  common 
Rue,  and  the  plant  is  about  as  hardy  as 
R,  albiflora, 

SABBATIA  {American  Centaury),— 
Pretty  N.  American  plants  of  the  Gentian 
family.  The  species  introduced  are— 5. 
chloroidesy  with  large  pink  flowers ;  S. 
campestris^  with  light  rose  flowers  ;  and  5. 
angularis^  with  purplish-red  flowers.  ^S". 
chloroides^  being  found  in  bogs,  requires  a 
very  moist  spot ;  .S".  campestris^  an  open 
and  drier  place  ;  S,  angularis^  a  sheltered 
situation  and  partial  shade,  in  imitation  of 
that  afforded  by  the  vegetation  amongst 
which  it  grows  wild.  The  soil  should  con- 
sist of  equal  parts  of  good  flbry  loam  and 
finely-sifted  leaf-mould,  with  enough  sand 
to  make  it  open.  Seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  summer.  The  seedlings  should 
be  potted  off"  before  they  become  in  the 
least  drawn,  or  weak  plants  result.  They 
should  be  wintered  in  a  cold  airy  frame, 
and  freely  pinched  to  induce  a  bushy 
habit.  All  are  biennial,  and  seed  should 
be  sown  each  year. 

SACCHABuM.— 5.  agyptiacum  is  a 
vigorous  perennial  Grass,  forming  tufts  of 
reed-like  downy  stems,  6  to  10  ft.  high,  and 
clothed  with  graceful  foliage.  It  is  suited 
for  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water  and  for 
pleasure-grounds,  and  requires  a  warm 
position.  In  our  climate  it  does  not 
flower,  but  is  a  good  plant  from  its 
leaves  and  habit.  Division  in  spring, 
the  offsets  being  started  in  a  frame 
or  pit ;  in  May  or  June  they  may  be 
planted  out.  N.  Africa.  S,  Afaddeni  is 
a  quick-growing,  hardy  perennial,  about 
5  ft.  high,  with  graceful  leaves,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  growing  with  other  large 
Grasses. 

SAGINA  (Peariwort^-The  only  species 
worthy  of  culture  is  the  Lawn  Pearlwort 
{S,  glabra)^  a  plant  generally  known  in 
consequence  ot  its  use  a  few  years  since 
as  a  substitute  for  lawn  Grass,  though  it 
has  not  answered  expectations.  It  is  none 
the  less  a  pretty  little  alpine  plant,  form- 
ing on  level  soils  carpets  almost  as 
smooth  as  velvet,  starred  in  early  sum- 
mer with  pretty  little  white  flowers.  It  is 
multiplied  by  pulling  the  tufts  into  small 
pieces  and  then  replanting  them  a  few 
inches  apart,  when  they  soon  meet  and 
form  a  carpet.  Although  5.  glabra  does 
not  form  a  satisfactory  turf,  yet  by  select- 
ing a  rather  deep  sandy  soil  a  turf  may 
be'  made,  but  it  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  and  well  rolled,  and  this 
is  rarely  worth  attempting.     When  the 
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plant  begins  to  perish  in  flakes,  it  should 
be  taken  up  and  replanted.  Corsica. 
Syn..  Spergula  pilifera, 

SAGITTABlA  {Arrowhead).— 'Y\\^%^ 
graceful  water-plants  are  not  only  charm- 
ing at  the  waterside,  but  are  from  their 
structure  among  the  most  interesting  of 
hardy  perennials.  Their  parts  are 
strangely  variable  in  appearance  and 
structure — the  roots  being  tuberous, 
fibrous,  and  stoloniferous  (runnmg) ;  the 
leaves  submerged  and  ribbon-like,  float- 
ing, or  erect,  and  exceedingly  variable  in 
shape  ;  while  the  flowers  arc  fertile  or 
sterile,  single  or  double.  This  variety  of 
form  is  so  confusing  that  uncertainty 
prevails  as  to  the  entire  group,  some 
botanists  making  a  hundred  species,  which 
others  reduce  to  about  ten  ;  there  seems 
indeed  to  be  little  fixity  of  character,  the 
same  plant  being  unlike  itself  under 
changed  conditions.  Several  kinds  are 
now  in  cultivation,  and  no  plants  are  more 
easily  grown  in  shallow  water,  where 
they  spread  fast,  the  only  care  being  to 
keep  them  from  over-running  other  things. 
Their  tubers  should  be  planted  in  mud 
with  water  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in 
depth,  though  some  kinds  will  make  their 
way  in  deeper  water.  The  plants  are 
quite  happy  in  partial  shade,  where  the 
flowers  last  longer.  The  following  are 
in  cultivation. 

S.  JAPONICA  ri.ENA. — Quite  one  of  our 
best  hardy  water-plants,  with  large  full  flowers 
2  to  2^  inches  across  and  like  a  white  Stock, 
gathered  into  whorls  all  the  way  up  a  stem  of 
nearly  2  feet.  The  roots  spread  fast  and  will 
grow  in  water  2  feet  deep,  though  6  inches  is 
deep  enough  for  planting.  The  single  kind 
is  scarce,  though  the  snowy  flowers  with  golden 
anthers  are  very  attractive,  and  the  foliage 
lasts  much  longer  than  in  our  native  kind. 

S.  LANCI  FOLIA  is  a  plant  of  uncertain  origin, 
with  several  other  names.  It  is  of  robust 
growth,  with  stems  5  feet  high  and  leaves 
prolonged  into  a  narrow  lance  shape.  The 
flowers  are  in  whorls  of  three,  the  outer  petals 
greenish  flushed  with  rose,  and  the  inner  ones 
pure  white,  with  a  cluster  of  golden  stamens. 
Syns. ,  S,  s^fiiantea  and  S,  sinensis, 

S.  MACROPHVLLAisa  good  kind,  with  large 
leaves  and  loose  spikes  of  white  flowers, 
standing  about  3  feet  high.  Not  only  are  the 
flowers  larger  than  in  any  other  kind,  but  the 
plant  is  worth  growing  for  its  fine  leaves  alone, 
which  take  a  rich  autumn  colour. 

S.  MONTEViDENsis  is  a  noble  plant  from 
S.  America,  too  tender  for  the  open  before  the 
end  of  May,  though  it  will  thrive  in  the  water- 
garden  all  summer.  The  growths  stand  boldly 
4  or  5  feet  out  of  the  water,  with  large  creamy- 
white  flowers  2  inches  across,  marked  with  a 
deep  purplish  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
One  good  spike  will  carry  100  flowers.     Seeds 


sown  in  February  germinate  freely,  and  the 
young  plants  flower  by  July,  so  that  it  is  often 
treated  as  an  annual. 

S.  NATANS. — A  very  distinct  kind  from 
North  America,  with  floating  heart -shaped 
leaves  and  scanty  single  white  flowers. 

S.  SAcrrriFOi-iA  is  the  wild  Arrowhead  of 
our  ponds  and  rivers,  familiar  in  its  graceful 
arrow-headed  loaves  and  the  pretty  white 
flowers  half  an  inch  across,  with  purple  claws 
and  anthers.  It  spreads  fast  and  is  tenacious 
of  life,  having  been  the  last  wild  flowering 
plant  to  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
in  the  heart  of  London.  The  double-flowered 
form  is  that  mostly  seen  in  gardens,  with  very- 
full  flowers  about  an  inch  across,  and  pure 
white  like  a  little  Banksian  rose.  They  stand 
well  when  cut,  lasting  longer  than  the  single 
forms.  The  plant  is  most  effective  in  masses, 
and  best  in  a  hot  summer.  S.  sifunsis^ 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese  for  its  fleshy  roots,  is 
probably  only  a  form  of  this. 

S.  SIMPLEX  is  a  scarce  and  neat  specio, 
well  adapted  for  growing  in  tubs  or  small 
ornamental  liasins.  Though  hardy,  it  is  less 
vigorous  than  most  kinds,  with  small  leaves  of 
a  less  decided  arrow  shape,  and  delicate  flowers 
of  soft  pale  yellow. 

S.  VARIABILIS. — The  common  Arrowhead 
of  North  America,  and  a  very  variable  plant, 
with  a  number  of  distinct  forms.  It  comes 
near  our  own  kind,  but  the  flowers  differ  in 
their  greenish  centre,  free  from  the  purple 
shading  of  sagiitifolia.  Among  the  many 
varieties  are  hastata^  lati/olia^  obtusa,  grcuilis 
— a  dwarf  form  rarely  exceeding  12  inches  in 
height,  and  one  with  double  flowers.     J.  B. 

SALISBUBIA  {Maiden-hair  Tree).— 
S.  adiantifolia  is  a  beautiful  tree  in  all 
stages  and  at  all  seasons,  perhaps  most 
attractive  during  the  autumn,  just  before 
the  leaves  drop,  since  the  foliage  assumes 
then  a  bright  yellow  hue.  Although  it  dif- 
fers much  from  the  Conifers,  it  belongs  to 
that  order,  and  is  one  of  the  few  deciduous 
members  of  it.  Probably  its  scarcity  is 
accounted  for  by  its  not  being  readily  pro- 
pagated, and  by  its  making  slow  progrt^ss 
during  its  earlier  stages,  since  on  this 
account  it  is  not  popular  in  nurseries.  A 
rather  deep,  fairly  moist  soil  of  a  loanvy 
nature  seems  to  meet  its  requirements,  but 
it  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  for 
a  fine  specimen  grows  on  the  shallow 
gravelly  subsoil  of  Kew.  Its  fruits  are 
said  to  be  eaten  in  China  and  Japan,  but 
they  are  rarely  produced  here.  There 
are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  species, 
and  when  raised  from  seed,  as  it  always 
should  be,  there  are  individual  diflferences. 
Syn..  Ginkgo  biloba, 

SALIX  ( W^/7/<?w). — Large  and  medium 
sized  trees,  shrubs,  and  even  alpine  trailers 
of  northern  and  temperate  countries, 
mostly  hardy  and  of  singular  beauty  and 
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interest  for  our  gardens  and  home  grounds, 
in  which  Ihey  are  much  neglected.  Not- 
withstanding the  number  of  trees  in  the 
country,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  pictur- 
esque one  than  the  Babylonian  WiUow, 
which  is  not  common  in  many  districts 
about  London,  although  it  is  by  the  river 
and  in  the  eastern  counties.  There  are 
many,  however,  who  plant  this  who  do 
not  care  for  handsome  Willows  of  erect 
habit,  but,  as  we  think,  with  more  beauty 
of  colour,  such  as  the  scarlet-barked  or 
cardinal  Willow,  and  even  the  old  yellow 
Wiiiow.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  other 
Weeping  Willows  have  been  propagated 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  so  that  we 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  old  Weeping 
Willow,  which  was  apt  to  be  cut  down 
occasionally  in  hard  winters.    When  the 


Old  Pollirdcd  Willow  in  Suffolk,  aftir  Stnili. 

gardener  plants  a  Willow,  it  is  generally  i 
some  cunous  one  with  a  mop  head,  tike 
the  "American"  Weeping  Willow.  Coun- 
try gentlemen  should  therefore  take  the 
Tree  Willows  under  their  own  care,  and 
plant  them  in  bold  groups  and  colonies 
here  and  there,  by  water  or  in  wet  or 
marshy  places.    A  marshy  place  planted 
with  underwood  formed  of  the  yellow  or 
red  WiUow  would  be  charmingly  pictur-  , 
csque  in  winter — indeed  at  al!  times — and  ' 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  of 
these  Willows  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 
In  places  which  are  much  haunted  by  the 
rabbit,  young  Willows  of  these  kinds  j[o  , 
very  rapidly,  and,  planted  by  streams  m 
meadows  where  there  are  cattle,  they  are   I 
nibbled  down,  so  that  in  certain  districts 
a  little  care  may  be  wanted  to  protect 
ihem.     None  of  the  Willows  here  men- 
tioned should  ever  be  grafted.     I  have 
skeleton  Willows  alongside  some  ponds,  i 
the  sad  remains  of  grafted  Willows  which 
were  interesting  and  little-known  kinds, 
all  grafted  on  the  common  Sallow  {Salix 
iiiprea).     The   grafted  portion  gradually 
died  ;lhe  stumponwhichiheyaregrafted  i 


remained  sound,  and  from  it  have  come 
the  vigorous  shoots  of  many  Withies. 
Inasmuch  as  the  whole  country  and  the 
woods  near  have  many  of  the  same  tree, 
which  seeds  everywhere,  this  unsought 
plantation  of  a  common  tree  by  garden 
ponds  is  far  from  a  gain.  "As  easy  to 
strike  as  a  Willow,"  is  a  proverb  among 
gardeners,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  grafting  these  plants.  The  graceful 
Willow,calledin  our  gardens  the  American 
Willow,  is  invariably  grafted  on  theSallow, 
and  if  not  watched  and  the  suckers  re- 
moved, will  quickly  perish  ;  but  if  a  shoot 
of  this  plant  be  hanging  into  svater  it 
quickly  roots,  showing  how  easily  the  trees 
could  be  increased  if  nurserymen  would 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it  in  the  right  ivay. 
The  objection  to  the  grafting  is,  first  of 
all,  the  frequent  death  of  the  tree  ; 
secondly,  falsified  and  weak  growth,  and, 
where  it  does  not  die,  endless  trouble  ; 
thirdly,  we  lose  some  of  the  true  uses  of 
the  tree,  the  habit  not  lending  itself 
always  to  grafting  on  the  standard 
form.  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
use  the  Weeping  Willows  as  rock  or 
bank  plants,  not  on  standards,  in  which 
form  tne  growth  is  often  less  graceful  than 
on  our  own  root  trees  f  Though  we  think 
the  finest  Willows  for  effect  in  the  land- 
scape are  the  Tree  Willows,  in  all  garden 
ground  the  Weeping  Willows  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  planted,  and  we  should 
guard  against  an  excessive  use  of  them 
in  home  landscape  owing  t 
weep; 

ingv       .  .  ... 

the  margin  of  water,  givts  a  much  better 
effect  than  a  number  doited  about.  Fur- 
ther, the  Weeping  Willow  ungrafted  when 
isolated  has  an  advantage  over  many 
other  weeping  trees  in  its  beauty  of  habit, 
all  is  grace  and  softness  ;  like  a  fountain 
of  water,  the  branches  rise  lightly  into 
the  air  to  fall  again  gracefully.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  other  weeping  trees 
artificially  made  by  grafting  on  standards 
there  is  none  of  this  lightness  of  aspect 
and  of  form.  Willows  are  admirably 
suited  for  giving  us  an  abundance  of 
shade  where  this  is  desired,  and  they  are 
among  the  hardy  trees  that  thrive  in  and 
near  towns.  Only  the  Willows  most  effec- 
tive in  the  home  landscape  and  in  the 
home  woods  arc  named  here.  Some  small 
and  alpine  Willows  are  interesting  for 
the  rock-garden,  but  they  are  more  suited 
for  botanical  collections.  The  dwarf 
creeping  kinds  grown  in  gardens  are — 
S.  heriacea,  S.  lanala,  S.  reticulata.,  and  .S. 
serpyllifolin ,  all  natives  of  the  northern 
parts    of   Europe    and  .America.    They 
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grow  well  among  stones  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  Sometimes  certain  of  these 
dwarf  forms  are  grafted,  generally  on  the 
Sallow,  on  which  their  lives  are  very  short, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  such  kinds  as  -'i'.  ripens  Tar. 
ar^enUa  and  pendula  and  5.  casta  var. 
Zabelipendula,  when  stuck  on  the  ends  of 
Slicks  of  a  wholly  dilTerent  nature. 

S.  Al.BA(ir*i/(  WilI<m,).^K  graceful  and 
■italcly  tree  of  ihe  marsh  lands  and  river  valleys 
Ihroughout  Europe  and  Asia,  common  in 
Britain,  and  often  beautiful.  Il  has  several 
varieties,  particularly  a  silvery  one,  and  a  red 
one  {brilztmis).  Sometimes  80  ft.  or  more 
high,  with  a  trunk  diameler  of  6  to  7  ft. 

S.  BABVLONICA  {Wcep/ng  Willow).  ~h 
beautiful  weeping  »«,  and  (he  best  known  of 
Ihe  Willows  of  this  character,  though  not  the 
hardiest  thai  we  now  know. 


headed  low  tree,  in  our  woodlands,  and  the 
one  which  bears  the  pretty  calkins  early  in 
spring,  and  gathered  at  Easter,  called  1*81111 
branches.  It  is  used  in  nurseries  throughout 
Europe  as  >  stock  to  secure  the  greatest 
growth  of  various  Willows,  and  usually  with  a 
utal  result  to  the  life  of  each  kind  grafted  on 
it.  The  Kilmantock  Willow  is  a  weeping 
variety  of  this  Willow.  It  is  usually  graned, 
but  in  this  case  grafted  on  its  own  wild  paient. 
so  that  the  contest  between  stock  and  scion 
that  takes  place  among  grafted  Willows  does 
not  occur  to  the  same  extent,  though  even  in 
this  case  it  would  be  best  to  increase  the  plant 
from   cutliivgs  or  layers,  at  least  for  those  who 
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ana  It  IS  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
this  ;  but  from  a  garden  point  of  view  this  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence.  It  is  tall,  with 
long  and  penilent  branches,  a  yellowish-gieen, 
often  stained  with  russet,  with  a  more  spread' 
ing  habit  and  a  larger  crown  than  S.  iaiy- 
loniia. 

S.  FRAOIUS  [Cract  Wiilew;  Wilky).—\ 
tine  and  often  picturesque  tree  of  our  river 
valleys,  and  a  native  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  including  in  it  a  variety  of 
forms,  among  the  best  being  Ihe  Basford  Wil- 
low and  the  broad-leaved  form,  lalifolia.  S. 
Russeltiana,  the  Bedford  Willow,  is  considered 
a  hybnd  between  this  and  the  White  Willow. 
There  is  also  an  orange-twigged  form  of  the 
Ciack  Willow  (J.  defipunj). 

S.  PBKTANDRA  {Bay-bovoi  mibm).~A 
glos^  leaved  distinct  looking  Willow,  some- 
times almost  a  tree;  anativeof  Britain,  mostly 
towards  the  north  or  west,  and  the  latest 
flowering  Willow. 

S.  PUItPUREA  (Purfik  or  Billrr  0,ier).—\ 
British  Willow  of  some  grace  of  habit,  though 
not  quite  a  tree,  and  most  interesting  Iroin 
being  the  origin  of  the  Willow  called  American 
by  mistake.  It  is  really  a  variety  of  this 
species,  and  a  very  beautiful  weeping  bush, 
which,  however,  is  t^en  lost  by  being  grafted 
on  Ihe  common  Withy,  which  soon  kilb  the 
tree.  This  Willow  and  its  varieties  and 
hybrids  are  much  grown  in  osier  beds  for 
basket  making,  thoi^h  not  so  much  as  the 
osier.  The  pendulous  form  of  the  Purple 
Weeping  Willow,  commonly  called  Ihe 
American  Weeping  Willow,  is  not  very  high, 
but  has  pretty  grey  slcnde.  laves,  with 
long  flexible  twigs.  It  is  usually  grafted  and 
grown  as  a  single,  umbrella- headed  Iree, 
although  it  is  much  prettier  grouped  or  massed 
beside  the  water,  and  it  is  only  then  that  one 
gets  its  extreme  grace.  This  Willow  is  grafted 
on  the  common  Sallow — a  usually  coarse-grow- 
ing Willow  of  which  Ihe  shoots  spring  from 
below  the  graA.  If  let  alone  for  a  year  or  iwo 
they  would  soon  make  an  end  of  the  Purple 
Willow,  but  by  continuallv  removing  them 
one   may  keep    the   Iree  aiive.      S.  furfurea 
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s^haTfinbergemii  is  allied  to  the  above,  hut 
more  el^ant,  and  the  branches  (inged  with 
a  bricht  russel- brown.  It  isniuch  to  berecom- 
mended  as  a  garden  tiee. 

S.  ROSMARlNlFOl.lA  {Gnyiush  iVillovi)  is 
a  graceful  bushy  Willow  of  a  nice  grey  colour, 
especially  for  groups  near  water  or  in  moist 
ground  ;  hardy  and  of  easy  culture.     Europe. 

S.  VIMINALIS  {Osier).  —  A  distinci  and 
native  Willow,  frequent  in  wet  places  in  woods 
and  osier  beds,  rarely  planted  m  gardens,  (he 
leaves  and  branches  are  very  tine  in  form.  I1 
is  the  Willow  most  used  for  basket  making. 

S.  VITELLINA  {GMm  Willow)  is  some- 
times  classed  with  the  White  Willow  Iw 
hnlanisis,  but  from  a  planter's  point  of  view  it 
is  a  distinct  tree,  never  so  large  as  the  White 
Willow,  but  effective  in  the  colour  of  its  yellow 
branches  and  twigs  in  the  winter  sun.  While 
old  trees  of  this  often  become  good  in  form 
and  occasionally  pendulous,  there  is  of  recent 
years  a  distinctly  pendulous  variety,  S.  pen- 
diila,   which   is  very  graceful    and    precious 


sandy  loani,  and  should  be  treated  as  a 
half-hardy  annual.     Chili. 

SALVIA  (5,1^).— For  lighting  up  the 
autumn  gardeti,Tew  plants  are  more  use- 
ful thati  the  Sages,  with  their  ihov/y  spikes 
of  lipped  flowers.     They  are  easily  raised 


indeed,  and  quile  hardy,  which  should  never 
l)e  grafted.  Some  of  the  ted  lwi™ed  willows, 
....„e   .,   ,(,at    tailed    i^e    Cardinal  Willo- 
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and  tymg  fruit  trees  in  gardens. 

SALPiaiiOSSIS.— .S.Jinua/disabeau- 
tiful  plant  of  the  Solanum  family,  and  one 
of  the  finest  of  half-hardy  annuals  ;  it  is 
slender,  and  has  an  erect  stem,  i  to  1  ft. 
high,  bearing  large  funnel-shaped  blos- 
soms that  have  dark  veins  on  a  ground 
which  varies  from  white  10  cnmson, 
yellow,  orange,  or  purple,  and  intermedi- 
ate shades.  As  the  colour  of  the  blos- 
soms is  so  variable,  the  plant  is  known 
as  S.  variabilii^  and  its  varieties  have 
Latin  names  according  to  their  tints.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but  a 
packet  of  mixed  seeds  will  produce  a 
pretty  variety  of  colours,  and  will  yield  a 
fine  display,  lasting  from  late  summer  till 
uii/u  thrives  in  light,  rich, 


SalpijElouu  finualo. 

from  seed  or  cuttings,  they  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  and  give  good  colour  during 
several  months,  according  to  the  kinds 
used.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  tender  shrubby  kmds  in  the 
mountains  of  tropical  America,  and  the 
hardier  perennial  sorts  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Planted  in  groups,  there  are  few 
things  prettier  and  more  certain  in  their 
effect  while  in  flower,  while  the  leaves 
of  many  kinds  are  ornamental  and  often 
agreeably  scented.  All  the  kinds  are  better 
for  free  exposure  in  the  garden  during 
sumtner,  though  many  require  to  be 
wintered  under  glass.  The  hardy  peren- 
nial species  require  only  a  little  care  in 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  situation  and 
soil  ;  the  tender  kinds  are  planted  out 
early  in  June.  For  glowing  colour  in 
early  autumn  there  is  nothing  to  come 
near  masses  of  S.  spiendens — much  im- 
proved in  its  newer  forms^and  in  blue 
flowers  there  is  nothing  better  than 
S.  patent,  S.  cacaliaefolia,  S.  angustifolia, 
S.  aturga,  and  a  few  others.  The  follow- 
tng  kinds  are  those  best  worth  growing  : — 

S.  AiBA  ccERtJLEA. — A  pretty  shrubby  kind 
from  Mexico,  with  fine  blue  and  white  iiowers 
in  long  spikes  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  during 
summer.     It  should  be  wintered  under  glass. 

S.    ARGKKTKA    [Silvery    Clary).— A    plant 

from  southern  Europe  which  jnoslly  dies  after 

blooming  once,  though  it  sometimes  lasts  longer 

in  light  soils.     Its  pale  pinkish-white  Howeis 
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are  of  slight  value,  but  the  large  flat  tufts  of 
leaves,  coated  with  soft,  silvery  hairs,  are  hand- 
some in  borders  when  the  snails  will  let  them 
alone.  A  sheltered  place  is  best,  to  escape 
the  damage  wrought  by  rough  winds. 

S.  AUREA  is  a  tall  shrubby  kind  from  the 
Caix:,  long  known  in  gardens,  and  hardy  in  the 
south  when  planted  against  sheltered  and  sunny 
walls.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rusty  yellow,  and 
the  small  rounded  leaves  are  covered  with  white 
down. 

S.  AZUREA.  —  A  perennial  from  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  its  flowers, 
borne  as  dense  spikes  of  a  beautiful  pale  blue, 
during  September  and  October.  Its  habit  is 
vigorous,  with  stems  long  and  straight,  and  it 
flowers  rather  too  late  to  be  always  good  with 
us.  There  are  several  forms  of  tnis  plant, 
drawn  from  different  parts  of  its  area,  including 
graudiflora  (syn.,  Sx  Pitcheri),  with  down- 
covered  leaves  and  stems  and  denser  spikes, 
and  angustifolia^  with  narrow  leaves  and  longer  j 
spikes  of  flower.  Though  often  flowered  under 
glas^,  these  plants  thrive  in  the  open  border  in 
mild  districts,  and  are  very  useful  for  cutting.      ' 

S.  BICOLOR  is  a  good  biennial,  pretty  and  | 
distinct,  with  flowers  of  violet  and  white  borne  | 
in  tiers  upon  stout  unbranched  stems  of  2  to 

3  ft.  in  early  summer.     It  is  a   neat  lx>rder   ' 
plant  with  downy  leaves,  needing  light  soil  and 

a  warm  place.     N.  Africa. 

S.  BOLIVIAN  A. — This  shrubby  kind  is  3  to   ' 

4  ft.  high,  and  one  of  the  best  for  winter  flowers,  ^ 
beginning  to  bloom  in  late  autumn.  The  bright 
scarlet  clusters  come  freely,  and  contrast  well 
with  the  dark  purplish  sepals.  Other  kinds 
good  in  the  same  way  for  flowering  under  glass 
in  winter  are  gesfuraflora^  with  large  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  ;  Heeriiy  with  bright  pure  scarlet 
flowers  during  early  spring ;  leucaniha  {eriocalyx)^ 
purple  and  white,  and  the  Pine-apple  Sage 
\S.  rutiians)^  with  fine  crimson- scarlet  flowers  of 
fruity  fragrance. 

S.  CACALI/KFOLIA  is  a  perennial  of  slender 
habit  from  the  pine  forests  of  Mexico,  with 
stems  2  ft.  high  bearing  fine  deep  blue  flowers, 
prettily  contrasted  with  grey  downy  foliage. 
The  plant  is  hardy  in  warm  gardens  and  during 
mild  winters,  and  well  worth  growing  for  its 
fine  colour. 

S.  CANDELABRUM.— This  kind  from  the 
south  of  Europe  makes  a  low  dense  bush  not 
unlike  the  Common  Sage  and  with  a  similar 
herb-like  smell.  During  summer  stout  angular 
stems  shoot  up  from  the  tuft  of  wrinkled 
foliage,  bearing  purple  and  white  flowers  upon 
regularly  spaced  branchlets.  Old  plants  are  apt 
to  die  suddenly  in  a  wet  or  cold  season,  but  are 
easily  renewed  from  seed. 

S.  CARDUACEA. — Though  mostly  treated  as 
an  annual,  this  is  a  true  perennial  in  good  soils, 
distinct  from  any  other  Sage  in  its  finely-cut 
and  spiny  leaves,  more  or  less  covered  with 
wool.  The  pale  blue  flowers  with  reddish 
anthers  are  of  peculiar  shape  and  surrounded 
with  Thistle-lik^  bracts.     California. 

S.  CRLOVIANA. — A  shrubby  kind,  of  free 
growth,  with  dark  bronze-green   foliage  and 


short  spikes  of  reddish-violet  flowers  during 
winter.  Though  less  show^  than  many  kinds, 
its  season  of  beauty  gives  it  unusual  value  for 
seaside  gardens  in  the  south-west  of  England 
and  Ireland,  where  it  blooms  freely,  even  in 
partial  shade. 

S.  CHAMiCDRVOlDES  is  a  Mexican  species 
with   blue  and  white  flowers,  growing  about 

2  ft.  high,  and  hardy  in  the  south. 

S.  cocciNEA. — This  graceful  plant  covere  a 
wide  area  in  America,'  and  though  small  the 
flowers  are  bright  and  well  displayed.  It  is 
excellent  for  borders,  and  a  true  perennial, 
though  often  treated  as  an  annual.  The  habit 
and  leaves  are  neat,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers 
in  airy  spikes  of  12  to  18  ins.,  prettily  set  on 
dark  hairy  stems,  lasting  for  many  weeks  and 
good  for  cutting.  There  are  many  seedling 
forms,  including  varieties  with  white  and  pink 
flowers  ;  majors  a  tall  plant  with  larger  flowers  ; 
pseudo-coccituay  which  is  densely  hairy  ;  and 
others  of  dwarf  and  spreading  habit. 

S.  DICHROA  is  a  stately  shrubby  species  from 
the  Atlas  Mountains,  bearing  fine  blue  and 
white  flowers  towards  the  end  of  summer.  On 
our  southern  shores  this  attains  a  height  of 
many  feet  if  grown  in  sheltered  places  or 
against  a  warm  wall. 

S.  DISCOLOR  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  bears 
dark  purple  flowers  in  long  loose  spikes  ai  the 
tips  of  its  stout  erect  shoots.  Among  the  scarlet 
kinds  its  dark  tones  are  a  fine  contrast,  and  it 
is  almost  constantly  in  bloom.  Syn.,  S.  #//- 
gricatis, 

S.  FARINACEA. — Though  not  showy,  this  is 
a  pretty  and  distinct  plant,  its  small  flowers  of 
lilac-blue  set  with  a  powdery  hoariness  and 
carried  thickly  as  rounded  heads  at  the  end  «>f 
short  bare  stems.  It  is  a  half-hardy  perennial 
from  the  western  states  of  America  and  Mexio*. 
There  is  a  form  with  white  flowers. 

S.  G  RAH  AMI. — This  good  old  kind  forms  a 
handsome  bush,  bearing  small  bright  crims«'>n 
flowers  in  light  heads  during  summer.  The 
stems  being  woody,  they  last  well  when  cut, 
and  are  pretty  in  vases.  It  is  hardy  in  the 
milder  parts  of  Britain,  but  needs  a  good  place 
against  a  wall  if  it  is  to  flower  well.  There  are 
varieties  with  white  flowers,  and  shades  in- 
clining to  scarlet  and  purple. 

S.  Gregg i  i  ( Rosemary-scented  Sage),  — One 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  shrubby  Salvias,  coming 
from  the  mountains  of  Texas.     It  grows  about 

3  ft.  high,  with  small  bluntly-rounded  leaves 
and  spikes  of  crimson  and  purple  flowers  3  to 
6  ins.  long  at  the  end  of  drooping  bianchlets. 
The  plant  is  hardy  in  light  soils  with  root  pro- 
tection, and  resists  drought,  blooming  through 
a  long  season.  Seedlings  are  easily  raised,  and 
flower  the  first  season,  or  a  reserve  of  rooted 
cuttings  may  l)e  wintered  under  glass. 

S.  HIANS  is  a  hardy  perennial  from  Cash- 
mere, growing  18  ins.  high,  with  large  hair}* 
leaves  like  the  Clary,  and  fine  violct-bluc 
flowers  with  a  pure  white  lower  lip,  and 
carried  in  bunches  of  six  together.  Free  in 
growth  and  flower,  it  is  one  of  the  best  border 
Salvias. 
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S.  IIoRMiNUM(£/«i!J«iri/).— AuseruUnnual 
kind  from  the  south  of  Kuiope.  of  dwarf 
fipieading  habit,  wilh  oval  or  wedge-shaped 
leaves  and  «howy  cluslers  of  coloutcd  liracts 
around  inconspicuous  hluc  flowers.  These 
showy  clusters  are  produced  on  every  shoot 
and  last  fresh  for  a  lone  time,  their  colour 
varying  from  white  to  reddish -violet  and  deep 
purple,  according  to  the  variety.  The  plants 
aland  drought  and  bad  weather,  ate  easily 
raised  (roni  seeds  sown  in  Kebrunry,  and  are 
belter  in  poor  dry  soils  than  in  those  that  ate 
rich  and  fertile.  The  sprays  ate  useful  for 
cutting,  and  the  plant  frequently  sows  itself 
without  trouble. 

S.  lANTHlNA.— A  laige  soft-wooded  shrub 
with  Ijunches  of  violet-putple  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  violet  bracts,  which,  however,  ate 
easily  detached.  They  come  freely  during 
sprii^  and  early  summer,  upon  stout  branches 
covered  wilh  wrinkled  and  downy  leaves.  Re- 
quires greenhouse  protection  in  winter. 

S.  INTERBUPTA  Can  Only  be  ™wn  out  of 
doors  in  the  svatmest  of  out  seaside  gardens.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  wild  flowers  of  Morocco, 
wilh  long  downy  leaves  which  ate  deeply  cut 
and  re.st  upon  the  ground  in  spreading  tufts, 
from  which  the  blue  and  white  flowers  stand 
out  upon  long  erect  stems.  It  blooms  early, 
ami  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  border  plants 
where  it  does  well. 

S.  INVOLUCRATA. — A  free-growing,  erect 
>hrul>,  with  reddish  stems  and  heart-shaped 
leaves  son'ewhat  drooping,  their  stems  and 
niTves  threaded  with  purple  veins.  In  autumn 
massive  heads  of  rosy-purple  flowers  appear, 
their  effect  enhanced  by  bracts  of  the  same 
colour  and  the  velvet  richness  of  the  whole. 
There  are  several  forms,  including  Bethelli,  of 
better  habit,  with  long  tosj'-crimson  spikes  in  i 
which  the  bracts  are  large  and  the  flowers 
marked  with  white  ;  Deschampsiana  is  another  ' 
good  form  of  bright  colour.  These  make  goorl 
put  plants,  attractive  alike  in  the  greenhouse  or  ! 
planted  in  sheltered  coast  gatder^s.  (jrown 
against  a  warm  wall,  they  are  hardy  in  favoured  I 
places.  Frequent  stoppng  is  necessary  in  the  i 
early  stages  to  correct  a  lank,  loose  habit,  \ 

S.  l.VRATA  is  one  of  the  few  hardy  peten-  ' 
nial  kinds  ft^m  North  America,  wilh  a  tube-  \ 
rous  root,  lyratc  leaves,  and  small  spikes  of  i 
btuish-violel  flowers  about  an  inch  long.  l 

S.  (IKFIclNALls  {CBinmeii  Sage).—K\a.n  I 
from  its  value  as  a  garden  herb,  this  is  good  as 
a  border  plant  when  covered  with  its  flowers, 
either  purple,  blue,  or  white.  There  arc  several 
garden  varieties  with  beauty  of  leaf,  such  as 
aurea  with  golden  leaves,  irispa  in  which  they 
are  finely  cutled,  and  others  in  variegatcil 
colours — green  and  while,  green  and  gold,  and 
truohr  with  blending  shailes  of  gtey-gieen, 
gold,  and  rosy-purple.  The  form  saliei/plia 
from  Spain  has  long  and  narrow  whitish  leaves, 
ami  is  strongly  aromatic. 

S.  PATEN'S  IS  without  question  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  cultivation,  the  intense  blue  of  its 
flowers  making  it  a  charming  object.  Though 
lender  in  most  gardens,  the  tuberous  roots  are 


easily  wintered  in  a  frost-proof  place,  and  in- 
crease is  easy  from  seed  ot  cuttings  tooled  in 
early  siwit^.  There  is  a  less  vigorous  form 
with  white  flowers. 

S.  PRATBNSIS  {IVild  Sage)  is  one  of  our 
prettiest  native  plants,  and  withal  so  uncom- 
mon as  to  be  worth  a  place  in  gardens,  its 


I 

Salvia  paluu. 

graceful  stems  of  about  3  h.  high  bearing 
'   showy  flowers  of  rich  purple,  white,  rose,  blue, 

ot  reddish- purple,  according  to  the  variety. 
I   The    best    named    kinds    are   Baumgartcni, 

violet;  tupineides,  bluish-purple  and  white; 
I  resia,  tosy.purple ;  Ttmrii,  a  pretty  blue  j 
I  and  a  scarce  French  furoi  with  deep  pure  red 

I  S.  fRUNEl.LoiDiiS. — A  low  |>erennial  lioider 
plant,  wilh  long  itiender  spikes  of  small  blue 
flowers,  coming  in  Ute  summer.  There  is  a 
variety  with  reddish-purple  flowers. 

U.  ritzBWAl^Kii  15  a  new  hardy  kind  from 
China  and  Centra]  Asia,  growing  as  a  stout 
perennial  with  conspicuous  T>luish -violet 
flowers  of  a  pretty  pale  shade,  coming  in  June. 
lis  eailiness,  resistance,  and  vigour  make  it  a 
useful  border  plant. 

S.  KlvilE.NS  is  a  low  shrubby  kind,  with 
handsome  Sage-like  leaves  and  large  flowers  of 
lavender-blue  and  white.  The  plant  will  bear 
a  mild  winter  in  the  south  of  Britain.  There 
is  a  variely  with  rosy  flowers. 

S.  Kor.MHRlA.VA,— A  bright  dwarf  plant  from 
Texas,  of  such  neat  growth  as  to  be  well  filled 
for  edgii^  or  the  front  of  borders.  It  flowers 
early,  and  the  deep  crimson  Rowers  ate  con- 
tinued through  several  weeks.  Increase  by 
3   H   2 
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seed  or  cuttings,  which  should  be   wintered 
under  glass.     Syn. ,  S,  porphyrantha. 

S.  SCAPIFORMIS. — A  pretty  little  perennial, 
with  the  appearance  of  an  alpine  plant  about 
its  neat  tufts  of  olive-green  leaves  resting  on 
the  soil,  whence  spring  slender  whorled  spikes 
of  lavender-blue  flowers,  6  to  lo  ins.  high. 
Coming  from  Formosa,  this  little  plant  is  only 
useful  in  the  summer  garden. 

S.  scAHioSi« FOLIA  is  a  good  hardy  jxjren- 
nial  from  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  l)est 
kinds  with  white  flowers ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  are  more  or  less  speckled  with  pink. 

S.  ScLARKA  {Clary).— Oxi^  of  the  old  plants 
long  grown  in  British  gardens,  and  still  valued 
in  country  districts  for  brewing  herb- wine.  It 
is  a  biennial  from  the  south  of  Europe,  with 
clammy  hairy  stems,  ample  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  bluish-white  flowers  in  August.  Freely 
massed  in  dry  places,  this  old  plant  has  a  fine 
appearance,  and  frequently  sows  itself  in  warm 
soils.  A  strong  form  of  this,  known  as  hrac- 
Uaia  {gigafUea),  bears  pale  mauve-coloured 
bracts ;  and  S,  ForskohUi^  which  comes  vei>- 
near  Sdarea,  shows  a  blending  of  violet,  blue, 
and  white.  Where  too  coarse  for  the  flower 
•  garden,  a  dry  bank  in  the  wild  garden  may  be 
made  attractive  by  a  good  breadth  of  Clarj*. 

S.  SPLENDKNS. — This  is  the  most  showy 
and  useful  of  the  family,  in  its  clear  green 
foliage  and  glowing  scarlet  flowers.  A  native 
of  Brazil,  it  needs  care  in  winter  ;  if  in  too  low 
a  temperature  the  roots  perish,  and  if  too  warm 
the  plants  become  weak  and  liable  to  red  spider. 
The  old  plan  was  to  take  cuttings  in  autumn 
and  winter  them  under  glass,  these  plants 
flowering  earlier  than  the  more  vigorous  seed- 
lings. From  careful  selection,  however,  there 
are  now  good  early-flowering  varieties  which 
come  fairly  true  from  seed,  and  (except  it  be 
for  a  small  stock  of  the  best  named  kinds)  this 
is  the  best  means  of  increase.  These  forms  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  original  plant,  which, 
besides  being  of  ungainly  habit,  had  few  and 
small  flowers.  Wherever  a  glowing  touch  is 
wanted  in  the  autumn  garden,  nothing  is  more 
useful  than  one  or  other  of  the  following  named 
varieties,  raised  for  the  most  part  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  differing  widely  from  one 
another. 

Two  kinds  rising  to  a  good  height  are  grandi- 
flora  and  gigantea ;  though  Fanfare  and  Feu 
de  Joie  are  fairly  tall,  they  begin  to  flower 
early  ;  Gloire  de  Stuttgart  and  Rudolph  Pfiitzer 
are  shorter  ;  and  Boule  de  Feu,  Alfred  Rage- 
neau,  Bolide,  Phare  Poitevin,  and  Lord 
Fauntleroy  are  very  dwarf  kinds,  flowering 
through  a  long  season  and  admirable  for  mass- 
ing in  the  front  of  borders.  There  are  also 
colour  variations — atropurpurea,  with  flowers 
of  dark  violet-purple;  atrosangninea^  deep 
crimson ;  and  M.  Issanchou,  a  blend  of  red  and 
white,  from  which  a  poor  white  form  has  since 
been  developed.  In  an  American  seedling 
called  Drooping  Clusters  the  spikes  hang 
down  with  a  pretty  effect,  while  in  Charles  Le 
Couteulx  the  flowers  are  gathered  into  rounded 
masses  rather  than  spikes.     There  are  forms 


with  variegated  leaves,  and  one  called  Silver 
Spot  in  which  they  are  speckled  over  with  pale 
yellow.  These  garden  forms  have  all  come  by 
careful  selection  within  the  last  few  years, 
^ving  proof  of  the  value  of  systematic  cultiva- 
tion in  such  cases. 

S.  svLVESTRis  ( W^^<;^Ai^^).— A  hardy  peren- 
nial with  hairy  leaves,  fine  as  a  border  plant 
with  its  long  spikes  of  bluish-purple  flowers  in 
late  summer,  coming  well  in  partial  shade. 
There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 

S.  TARAXA  CI  FOLIA  is  a  rare  and  pretty 
shrubby  plant  from  the  north  of  Africa,  with 
its  lower  leaves  like  those  of  a  I!)andelion,  and 
pale  pink  or  purple  flowers  with  a.  yellow  lip, 
gathered  in  whorls  of  six  to  ten  together.  It 
needs  light  soil  and  a  sunny  place  in  the  rock- 
garden,  but  is  of  doubtful  hardiness  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  and  plants  should  alwa}-s 
be  held  in  reserve. 

S.  TURKKYSTANICA  is  a  hardy  perennial 
kind  from  Western  Asia,  with  angular  stems 
3  ft.  high,  ample  foliage  which  is  strongly 
fragrant,  and  large  white  flowers  gathered  in 
whorls  and  surrounded  by  pale  pink-edged 
bracts.  The  plant  is  so  hardy  and  vigorous, 
and  indifferent  to  heat  and  cold,  that  it 
promises  to  render  good  service  in  the  border. 

S.  V^ERBENACEA  is  a  pretty  native  plant 
about  1 8  ins.  high,  with  oblong  wrinkled 
leaves  and  blue  or  whitish  flowers  gathered  in 
sixes  upon  its  numerous  spikes.  It  is  coar^ 
for  the  border,  but  interesting  in  the  wild 
garden. 

S.  viRGATA  is  a  good  kind  for  massing  freely, 
where  its  abundant  blue  flowers  and  violet 
bracts  give  good  effect  in  July  and  August.  The 
plant  is  of  low  growth,  fully  hardy,  and  easih- 
increased  by  seed  or  division. 

S.  YUN.NANENSis.— A  hardy  perennial  kind 
from  China,  growing  at  a  height  of6,ooo  ft., 
where  it  forms  low  tufts  of  leaves  with  light 
flower-spikes  of  a  pretty  cobalt  blue. 

Few  of  those  described  require  special 
treatment,  the  herbaceous  perennials  be- 
ing rapidly  propagated  by  division  or  seed, 
and  the  half-shrubby  species  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  soft  shoots  in  heat.  In 
Aiigust  and  September  they  should  be 
raised  in  a  close  cold  frame,  and  in  spring 
they  should  be  treated  like  Heliotropes 
or  Ageratums.  When  large  plants  are 
required,  the    old    ones  can    either    be 

Cotted,  or  put  close  together  in  deep 
oxes  ;  and,  if  potted,  they  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  6  in.  of  the  soil.  Both 
old  plants  and  potted  cuttings  are  easily 
wintered  in  any  dry  place  where  frost  is 
excluded.  The  tencler  Sages  thrive  in 
any  good  garden  soil. 

SAMBIJCIJS  (Elder).— Omt  native 
Elder  is  little  valued  in  gardens,  yet  a  well- 
grown  tree,  laden  with  its  clusters  of 
creamy- white  blossoms  or  a  profusion  of 
purple  fruits,  is  not  without  effect.  Added 
to  this,  it  will  hold  its  own  in  any  poor,  dry 
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soil,  the  leaves  are  seldom  attacked  by 
insects,  and  all  the  kinds  bear  hard 
|iruning  and  are  of  easy  increase  from 
cuttings. 

The  wild  kinds  are  perhaps  less  im- 
portant for  our  purpose  than  their  garden 
forms. 

S.  NIGRA  (the  Common  Elder)  is  most 
useful  in  its  variety  aurea  with  leaves  of  a 
golden  hue,  particularly  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months.  They 
are  not  variegated,  but  entirely  yellow, 
and  so  effective  that  when  in  good 
condition  and  planted  with  judgment  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  golden- 
leaved  shrub  that  we  have.  Planted  in  a 
mass  and  cut  down  to  the  ground  annually 
is  a  good  way  of  growing  it.  Other  varieties 
of  the  Common  Elder  are  variegata^  with 
leaves  fre.ely  variegated  with  creamy- 
white  ;  flore-piena^  and  Jlore-roseo  plena^ 
double  forms  with  creamy-white  and 
pinlcish  flowers  respectively ;  laciniata^ 
whose  leaflets  are  prettily  cut  and  fringed  ; 
leucocarpa^  with  white  fruits  ;  rotundtfoh'a^ 
with  curiously  rounded  leaflets ;  and 
virescensy  whose  fruits  when  ripe  are 
greenish. 

S.  C.\NADENSIS,  from  North  America, 
was  introduced  long  ago,  but  until  recently 
has  remained  almost  unknown.  In  full 
flower  it  is  handsome  and  at  its  best  in 
August,  when  most  flowering  shrubs  are 
past.  Though  less  woody  than  the 
common  species,  it  attains  a  height  of  6 
feet  to  12  feet,  with  bold,  handsome  leaf- 
age, and  flattened  clusters  of  creamy- 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  which  measure 
sometimes  as  much  as  18  inches  across. 
A  new  and  beautiful  form  of  this  shrub 
has  recently  come  to  light  in  S,  canofUnsis 
acutiloba^  the  leaves  of  which  are  cut  into 
segments  as  fine  as  any  fern-frond. 
Though  perhaps  not  yet  to  be  had  easily, 
it  will  give  a  new  charm  to  our  collections 
of  hardy  shrubs. 

S.  EBULUS  {Dane-wort).— Kn  her- 
baceous El^er  from  North  Africa,  China, 
and  Europe,  including  the  British  Isles. 
The  popular  name  refers  to  the  legend 
that  the  plant  first  sprang  from  the  blood 
of  Danish  invaders.  It  is  a  rough,  rank- 
smelling  weed,  growing  from  2  to  4  feet 
high,  with  finely  cut  leaves  and  whitish 
flowers.  Its  only  value  is  for  dry  banks  in 
the  wild  garden,  or  in  coverts  and  rough 
places. 

S.  GLAUC.\.  — A  little-known  kind,  from 
Western  North  America,  where  it  is  said 
to  form  a  tree  of  30  to  50  feet.  In  this 
country  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  of 
great  value.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  glaucous  bloom  with  which  the  berries 


are  covered,  which  is  so  intense  that 
though  really  blackish  they  appear  to  be 
bluish-white. 

S.  RACEMOSA  {Scarlet  Elder). — 
Although  not  a  native  of  this  country, 
S.  racemosa  occurs  wild  throughout  much 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its  popular 
name  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  its  ripe 
fruits,  and  when  borne  freely  they  are 
very  ornamental,,  but  in  this  country  they 
are  often  only  sparingly  produced  ;  where 
the  summers  are  brighter  than  ours,  it 
fruits  freely.  In  appearance  the  Scarlet 
Elder  somewhat  resembles  our  own 
species,  but  is  readily  known  by  the 
flowers  expanding  much  earlier,  by  their 
coming  in  a  pyramidal-shaped  (instead  of 
a  flat)  cluster,  and  the  bright  red  berries, 
which  ripen  long  in  advance  of  the 
Common  Elder.  A  cool,  moist  soil  and 
a  sunny  spot  seem  to  suit  the  Scarlet- 
berried  Elder  the  best.  It  has  given  rise 
to  many  varieties,  in  which  the  leafage 
often  forms  the  distinguishing  feature. 
Chief  among  them  are — laciniata^  ovata^ 
plumosay  pteridifolia,  and  serrati/olia,  all 
with  leaves  cut  and  slashed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  A  form  of  piumosa  which 
originated  in  Holland  has  leaves  of  a  rich 
yellow,  like  the  golden  form  of  the 
Common  Elder,  but  less  vigorous.  The 
variety  ienuifolia  is  a  striking  plant  in 
which  tlie  leaf  segments  are  reduced  to 
long,  narrow  strips,  seldom  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  flowers 
of  spcctabilis  are  less  green  than  those  of 
the  others,  while  in  rosceflora  they  are 
pinkish.  A  wild  variety  is  pubescens^  of 
North  America,  by  some  authorities 
separated  from  S.  racemosa. 

SAMOLUS.— 5.  littoralis  is  a  pretty 
trailing  plant,  with  long  slender  stems, 
small  evergreen  foliage,  and  numerous 
pink  blossoms  in  summer.  It  thrives  in 
the  bog-garden  or  moist  spots  in  the 
rock-garden,  delighting  in  moisture  and 
a  peaty  soil.     New  Zealand. 

SANOUINABIA  {Bloodroof).  —  S. 
canadensis  is  a  pretty  and  distinct  hardy 
plant,  its  thick  creeping  root-stocks  send- 
mg  up  glaucous  leaves  about  6  in.  hi^h  ; 
the  flowers,  borne  singly  on  stems  as  high 
as  the  leaves,  are  i  in.  across,  white,  with 
a  tassel  of  yellow  stamens  in  spring,  in 
good-sized  tufts,  having  a  pretty  effect. 
Sometimes  the  flowers  are  pinkish.  It 
grows  well  in  any  border,  but  under 
the  branches  of  deciduous  trees  on  lawns 
it  spreads  about,  and,  without  attention, 
becomes  a  charming  wildling,  in  moist 
soil.  It  is  strongest  and  best  in  moist 
peaty  bottoms  in  woods  or  otherwise.  It 
may  be  increased  by  division  in  autumn. 
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but  its  fleshy  slems  must  not  be  kept  long 
out  of  the  ground.  Poppy  family.  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  and  westwards  and  south- 
wards on  the  mountains.  There  are  ttvo 
varieties  of  this  Utile  plant — major,  with 


large  flowers,  and  phna,  in  «hich  there 
are  extra  petals. 

BANTOLINA  {Larender  Cotton).  — 
Dwarf  half-shrubby  plants,  of  neat  habit 
and  pretty  hoary  foliage.  One  of  the  most 
distinct  and  useful  of  them  is  S.  incana, 
a  small  grey  shrub,  with  close  habit  and 
narrow  leaves  covered  with  dense  white 
down.  The  pale  greenish-yellow  flowers 
are  small,  not  showy,  but  the  plant  is 
useful  from  its  form  and  silvery  hue,  for 
groups  and  edgings,  growing  readily  in 
ordinary  soil  on  the  level  border,  or  on 
slopes  of  the  rock-garden.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  the  better-known 
S.  Chamacyparissus  (Lavender  Cotton), 
which  is  pretty  for  banks  and  rock-gar- 
dens, forming  silvery  bushes  2  ft,  hi^h, 
but  it  is  not  suited  for  association  with 
very  dwarf  aJpine  plants.  Other  species 
of  Santolina  suited  for  rock-gardens  are 
S.  pfclinala  and  S.  viriiiis.,  which  form 
bushes  something  like  the  Lavender 
Cotton.  S.  alpina  is  of  more  alpine 
habit,  forming  dense  tufts  close  to  the 
ground,  from  these  arising  slender  siems 
bearing  yellow  button-like  flowers.  It 
grows  in  any  soil,  and  may  be  used  in 
the  less  important  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden.  Division.  Cuttings  of  the 
shrubby  spiecles  strike  readily  xa  spring  or 

SANVITALIA.— 5.  procumhtns  is  a 
hardy  annual  from  Mexico,  with  trailing 
branches  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  In  the 
single- flowered  kind  the  blossoms  have  a 
dari:  purple  centre,  but  in  the  double  (.S'. 
procumhefis  fi.-pl.),  which  is   by  far   the 


showier,  ihey  are  a  bright  yellow.  Ji, 
procumbens  flowers  from  July  till  late  in 
September,  and  owing  to  its  dwarf  com- 

eact  growth  it  is  useful  for  masses  in 
eds  or  for  the  front  rows  of  borders,  or 
in  suspended  baskets,  as 
'  the  slender  branches 
droop  gracefully  over. 
It  may  be  sown  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil — in 
autumn  for  spring  flow- 
ering, or  in  March  and 
Apnl  for  summer  flower- 

'"IaPONABIA  {Soap- 

T(/or/).— Perennial  herbs 
and  alpine  plants  or  an- 
nuals of  the  pink  family. 
8.  cnspitosa  is  a  neat 
little    alpine   {>erennial, 
good  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  Central  and 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  flow- 
ering  in  August,  but  in 
the  lowlands  its  beauti- 
ful   rose-coloured   blossoms    appear    to- 
wards  the   end    of  June,      It   forms    ro- 
settes of  linear  leaves,   thick,   glabrous  ; 
the  flo«ers,  forming  a  thick  cluster,  are 
supported   by   short   stout   stems.      This 
graceful   little   plant   is  valuable   for   the 
rock-garden.     A  sandy  soil  suits  it  best, 
and  it  endures  our  winters.    A  little  plant 
known  as  5.  Hoissieri  is  a  cross  between 
this  kind  and  S.  ocymoides,  intermediate 
in     character,    making    spreading    tufts 
covered  with  bright  pink  flowers. 

S.  calabrica  is  a  pretty  prostrate  hardy 
annual,  6  to  9  in.  hi^h,  its  slender  siems 
covered  with  small  pink  blossoms  all  the 
summer.  There  is  a  white  variety-  It  is 
much  used  for  beds  and  edgings.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April, 
or  earlier  in  heat  if  bloom  is  required  early 
in  the  season,  in  rich  sandy  loam. 

S.  latea  is  a  pretty  little  rock-plant 
from  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  3  to  6  in.  high, 
with  narrow  leaves  like  those  of  the  Alpine 
Catchfly,  and  a  neat  tufted  habit     The 

Eale  yellow  flowers  come  as  close  wt»Uy 
eads  in  early  summer. 
B.  ocymoldas  is  a  beautiful  trailing 
rock-plant,  with  prostrate  stems,  its  rosy 
flowers  completely  covering  its  leaves  and 
branches  in  early  summer.  It  is  most 
'  valuable  for  clothing  arid  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  where  a  droopmg  plant  is 
desired,  as  the  shoots  fai!  oier  the  face  of 
the  rocks  and  l>ecome  masses  of  rosy 
bloom.  It  is  also  excellent  for  old  walls, 
and  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  mossv- 
chinks  where  a  little  soil  has  gathered. 
It  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is  often  a 
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good  dwarf  border  plant.  Two  or  three 
garden  varieties  are  now  grown,  the  best 
being  splendens  with  much  brighter  flow- 
ers, alba  with  pale  flowers,  best  in  partial 
shade.  Seeds  and  cuttings.  Southern 
and  Central  Europe. 

8.  officinalis  {Soapwort). — This  is  a 
handsome  native  plant  about  2  ft.  high, 
with  large  fragrant  blossoms,  usually  rose- 
pink,  the  double  variety  being  best.  It  is  a 
rambling  plant,  and  soon  spreads  rapidly; 
therefore  it  should  not  be  planted  in 
select  borders,  but  is  pretty  for  rough 
places  in  the  pleasure-ground  and  wild 
garden,  as  it  grows  in  any  soil.    Division. 

Sarana.    See  Fritillaria. 

SABBACENIA  i^Huntsmaris  Horn).— 
This  singular  plant,  S.  purpurea,  belongs 
to  a  family  of  Pitcher-plants,  natives  of 
North  America,  it  being  the  hardiest,  and 
handsome  when  well  grown.  Its  curious 
leaves,  hollowed  like  a  horn,  arc  blood- 
red  in  colour,  and  form  a  compact  tuft  i 
ft.  or  more  in  height  and  the  same  in 
breadth ;  the  flowers,  singular  in  shape, 
arc  not  very  showy.  It  is  a  good  plant 
for  the  bog-garden  or  for  damp  spots  in 
the  rock-garden,  in  an  open  and  fully-ex- 
posed position  with  the  choicer  bog- 
plants,  m  fibrous  peat  well  mixed  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  which  is  common  in 
marshy  places.  A  layer  of  living  Moss 
should  be  placed  round  the  plant  to  keep 
it  moist.  The  plant  is  hardy  under  these 
conditions,  but  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  birds  from  disturbing 
the  soil  and  exposing  the  roots.  Some  of 
the  hybrids  between  it  and  others  may  be 
hardy.  S.flava,  the  hardiest  species  next 
to  S.  purpurea^  is  rarely  satisfactory  in 
the  open  air,  but  does  well  in  favoured 
spots,  as  at  Leonardslee,  near  Horsham. 
Other  species,  including  DrummontU, 
psitiacinay  rubra,  and  variolaris,  do  well 
in  the  open  air  in  parts  of  Ireland,  if 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  moss  in 
hard  weather. 

8A8SAFBA8  {Ague  Tree).—S.  offici- 
nale  is  a  distinct  and  remaikable  tree, 
sometimes  growing  over  100  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  6  ft.  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
a  rough  aromatic  bark  in  sandy  soils  in 
New  England,  Canada,  and  westwards 
and  southwards.  The  leaves  are  three- 
lobed,  and  vary  much  in  shape.  In  our 
country  this  plant  should  have  soils  similar 
to  those  in  which  it  grows  in  its  own,  as 
our  cool  summers  are  less  likely  to  ripen 
the  wood.     Syn.,  Laurus  sassafras, 

8AXIFBAOA  {Rockfoil).—T\i\s  genus 
includes  perhaps  more  true  alpine  flowers 
than  any  other.  In  the  Arctic  circle,  in 
the  highest  alpine  regions,  on  the  arid 


mountains  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe  and  of  Northern  Asia,  they  are 
found  in  many  interesting  varieties  of 
form  and  colour.  One  might  expect 
them  to  be  as  difficult  of  cultivation  as 
most  alpine  plants,  but  they  are  the 
easiest  to  grow  of  all.  They  were  com- 
mon in  collections  of  alpine  flowers 
where  few  other  families  were  repre- 
sented. Of  late  years  many  pretty  species 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  variety 
in  the  family  is  now  so  great  that  a  very 
interesting  garden  might  be  made  of 
Saxifrages  alone.  For  the  purposes  of 
cultivation  some  rough  division  is  con- 
venient, as  Saxifrages  are  very  different 
in  aspect  and  uses.  The  most  ordinar>' 
form  is  the  Mossy  or  hypnoides  section, 
of  which  there  are  many  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion. Their  delicate  Moss-like  spreading 
tufts  of  foliage,  so  freshly  green,  especi- 
ally in  autumn  and  winter,  when  most 
plants  decay,  and  their  countless  white 
flowers  in  spring,  make  them  very  pre- 
cious. They  are  especially  suited  for  the 
tasteful  practice  of  carpeting  the  bare 
ground  beneath  taller  plants.  They  are 
also  admirable  for  the  fresh  green  hue 
with  which  they  clothe  rocks  and  banks 
in  winter.  Next  to  these  we  may  place 
the  very  extensive  silvery  group.  These 
have  their  greyish  leathery  leaves  mar- 
gined with  dots  of  white,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  whole  a  silvery  character.  This 
group  is  represented  by  such  kinds  as  5*. 
aisoon  and  the  great  pyramidal-flowering 
5.  cotyledon  of  the  Alps.  Considering 
the  freedom  with  which  they  grow  in  all 
cool  climates,  even  on  level  ground,  and 
their  beauty  of  flower  and  foliage,  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  precious  group  of 
alpine  flowers  we  possess.  Anybody  with 
a  cottage  garden  can  grow  them.  The 
London  Pride  section  is  another  of  great 
beauty,  the  plants  thriving  under  ordinary 
conditions  in  lowland  gardens,  and  soon 
naturalising  themselves  in  lowland  woods 
and  copses.  But  the  most  brilliant,  so 
far  as  flower  is  concerned,  are  found  in 
the  purple  Saxifrage  (.S'.  opposifi/olia) 
group  and  ifs  near  allies.  Here  we  have 
tufts  of  splendid  colour  in  spring  with 
dwarfncss  and  perfect  hardiness.  The 
large  leathery-leaved  group,  of  which  the 
Siberian  i>.  crassifolia  is  best  known,  is 
also  of  much  importance,  the  plants 
thriving  in  ordinary  soil  and  on  the  level 
ground.  There  are  various  minor  groups. 
Such  of  the  smaller  and  rarer  alpine 
species  as  require  any  particular  attention 
should  be  planted  in  moist  sandy  loam 
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mingled  with  grit  and  broken  stone,  and 
made  very  firm.  Very  dwarf  and  rather 
slow-growing  kinds,  like  S,  casia  and  S. 
aretioides^  should  be  surrounded  by  half- 
buried  pieces  of  stone,  to  prevent  their 
being  trampled  on  or  overrun.  Stone 
will  also  help  to  preserve  the  ground  in  a 
moist  healthy  condition  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  plants  are  most  likely  to  suffer. 
Very  dry  winds  in  spring  sometimes  have 
a  bad  effect  when  such  precautions  are 
not  taken.  Established  tufts  are  apt  to 
throw  out  stem-roots  into  their  own 
cushions,  so  to  say.  These  cushions  are 
frequently  moist  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  When  the  tufts  are 
suddenly  dried,  the  plants  suffer  if  the 
ground-roots  be  dried  too. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant cultivated  kinds,  though  the  list 
excludes  many  species  that  are  difficult 
to  grow  or  to  procure,  and  which  are 
found  only  in  very  full  collections. 

8.  aifoidei. — A  native  plant,  very  abun- 
dant in  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  generally  found  in 
wet  places  and  by  the  sides  of  mountain  rills 
or  streams.  At  the  end  of  summer  or  in 
autumn  it  has  an  abundance  of  flowers,  \  in. 
across,  bright  yellow  (inclining  to  orange  in 
the  form  aurcLntiaca)^  dotted  with  red  towards 
the  base.  It  forms  dense  masses  of  dwarf 
bright  green  leaves,  and  has  leafy  branched 
flower-stems,  which  distinguish  it  from  other 
yellow  Saxifrages.  Although  a  mountain 
plant,  it  is  easy  to  grow  in  lowland  gardens  in 
moist  ground.  Wherever  a  rill  or  streamlet  is 
introduced  into  the  rock-garden  or  its  neigh- 
l)ourhood,  S.  aisoides  may  be  planted  to  form 
wide-spreading  masses,  as  it  does  on  its  native 
mountains.  Easily  propagated  by  division  or 
by  seed.     Syn.,  S.  autumnalis. 

8.  aiioon  is  a  good  rock,  border,  and 
edging  plant.  Plants  established  for  two  or 
three  years  form  grey-silvery  tufts,  which  do 
not  flower  so  freely  as  the  wild  plants,  but  this 
need  not  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the  silvery  mass, 
and  not  the  flowers,  that  is  sought.  This 
Kockfoil  is  often  grown  in  pots,  but  it  flourishes 
as  freely  as  any  native  plant,  and  is  best 
perhaps  when  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  There 
is  a  host  of  named  varieties  offered  in  trade 
lists,  but  they  are  mostly  only  slight  variations 
from  the  type.     Division  in  spring. 

8.  Andrewti.  —  Among  the,  green -leaved 
Saxifrages  there  is  no  better  kind  than  this. 
Its  flowers  are  freely  produced,  prettily 
spotted,  and  larger  than  those  of  S.  umbrosa. 
The  plant  is  finer  in  the  rock-garden  than 
London  Pride,  grows  as  freely  on  any  border 
soil,  and  merely  requires  to  be  replanted  occa- 
sionally, when  it  spreads  into  very  lai^e  tufts, 
or  to  have  a  dressing  of  fine  light  compost 
sprinkled  over  it  annually.  A  distinct  variety, 
Guthrieanay  is  from  the  Pyrenees. 

8.  apienlata. — A  cross  between  S.  rocheliana 


and  S.  saficta^  making  neat  green  cushions 
covered  vtxy  early  in  the  year  with  beautiful 
pale  yellow  flowers.  S,  Malyi  comes  ver^' 
near  this,  but  the  flowers  are  a  deeper  yellow 
and  more  crowded. 

8.  aretioides. — A  real  gem  of  <he  encrusted 
section,  forming  cushions  of  silvery  rosettes 
a1)out  \  in.  high.  It  has  rich  golden-yellow 
flowers,  in  April,  on  stems  a  little  more  than 
I  in.  high,  which  remind  one  of  the  flowers  of 
Areiia  viialliana.  S,  aretioides  requires  a 
moist  and  well -drained  soil,  and  being  so  tiny, 
must  be  protected  from  coarser  neighbours. 
There  is  a  new  and  pretty  form  of  it  with  pale 
yellow  flowers,  called  primulina.  Seed  and 
careful  division. 

8.  biflora. — A  dwarf  kind  coming  near 
S.  oppositifoiia,^  but  larger  in  growth  and  in  its 
rosy  flowers,  fading  to  violet  and  clustered 
loosely  in  twos  and  threes.  It  grows  in  the 
loose,  moist  grit  of  the  alpine  ice-fields, 
flowering  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts  in  June. 

8.  Bnrieriana. — None  of  the  Rockfoils  sur- 
passes S,  Burseriana  in  vernal  beauty.  It  is 
almost  Moss-like  in  habit,  forms  broad  patches, 
and  spreads  rapidly  over  the  earthy  interstices 
of  warm  moist  sandstone,  if  planted  where  it 
will  not  suffer  from  stagnant  moisture.  The 
blossoms  are  borne  singly  on  slender  red 
stalks,  which  rise  2  or  3  in.  above  the  general 
sur^ELce  of  the  plant,  and  are  pure  white,  the 
margins  of  the  overlapping  petals  elegantly 
frilled  or  crisped.  They  appear  freely  in 
January  and  Februarj-.  Before  they  are  ex- 
panded, their  crimson-brown  unopened  buds 
have  a  cheerful  effect  as  they  emerge  from  the 
compact  silvery  tufts  of  foliage,  while  inter- 
spersed among  full-blown  flowers  they  en- 
hance the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  petals.  S. 
Burseriana  soon  forms  good -sized  tufts  in  the 
open  border  or  in  the  rock-garden,  but  prefers 
a  dry  sunny  situation  and  calcareous  soil.  All 
k>vers  of  hardy  spring  flowers  should  possess 
it.  There  are  two  or  three  distinct  forms 
which  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  habit  or 
time  of  flower,  one  being  much  more  tufted 
than  the  others.  There  are  forms  with  larger 
flowers  than  the  parent ;  that  called  maj<*r  is 
good,  and  grandiflora  less  so,  thou^  its 
flowers  are  very  large.  Large  panfuls  of  this 
early  Rockfoil  are  pretty  in  the  greenhouse. 
Austrian  Alps. 

8.  e0iia  resembles  an  Androsace  in  the 
neatness  of  its  tufts.  On  the  Alps  it  covers 
the  rocks  and  stones  like  a  silvery  Moss,  and 
on  level  ground,  where  it  has  some  depth  of 
soil,  develops  into  beautiful  little  cushions  2  to 
6  in.  across.  It  has  pretty  white  flowers  in 
summer  on  smooth  thread-like  stems  i  to  3  in. 
high.  Though  a  native  of  the  high  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  it  thrives  in  our  gardens  ih  very  finn 
sandy  soil,  if  fiiUy  exposed  and  well  wateretl 
in  summer.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  and 
pans  in  cold  frames  near  the  glass  ;  but,  being 
very  minute,  should  always  be  kept  distinct 
from  coarse  neighbours,  as  even  the  smallest 
weeds  will  injure  or  obscure  it.  Seeds  ox 
careful    division.     Of  similar    character    arc 
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S.  talyriflora,  S.  lalio-viridis,  S.  Kotschyi, 
S.  valdtrisii,  S.  squarrosa,  and  S.  diapm- 
soidis,  all  dwarf,  and  for  Ihe  most  part 
tlifticutt  to  grow,  though  their  beauly  amply 
repays  the  trouble  bestowed  on  them.  They 
should   be  grown   in   the    iianie    way  as  .V. 

I.  eaipitOM. — A  dwarf  kind  forming  a  dense 
carpet  arranged  in  neat  tufts  and  studded  in 
summer  with  white  blossoms.     It  succeeds  in 


strong  tufts  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is 
adapted  for  any  kind  of  rock-garden,  whether 
grown  in  level  tufts  on  the  flat  portions  or  in 
sheets  overhanging  the  brows  of  rocks. 
Spain.  Seed  or  division.  -Similar  to  this 
species  are  S.  panisulata,  ladanifera,  Wil- 
iammiana,   geraiiioidtt,    irrigua,    ajugir/alia. 


uifr-g.  I 


n  !n  any  garden  soil,  is 
:>  herbaceous  borders,  and 
Dvering  for  moist  banks. 
'    variable  of  Saxifrages, 


almost  any  silualii 

useful  for  niargias 

make!"  a  beautiful  i 

It  U  one  of  the  n 

its  most  distinct  form  being  fu  _ 

ittsy  flowers. 

8.  aant«p1)7U»  {S/ag's-iorn  AW*/Su/).— 
This  is  really  only  a  flne-flowered  form  of 
S.  Irifuriala,  an  ornamental  species  cif  the 
mossy  section,  with  dark,  finely -divided  leaves 
and  numerous  pure  while  (lowers  in  loose 
panicles  in  early  summer.     It  quickly  forms 


:  (lui  ilpine  RDckfoil). 

covered  with  sjfl  hair,  anil  carried  on  creeping 
stems.  The  flower-stems  are  6  to  9  in.  high, 
and  bear  numerous  laije  flesh-colourea  flowers 
in  s[King.  A  native  of  North  India.  .?.  liiiata 
is  suitable  for  open-aii  culture  in  the  south  of 
England  only,  but  is  so  handsome  and  dis- 
lincl  that  it  should  be  tried  wherever  it  can  be 
grown.  A  shelteteil  nook  in  the  rock  garden, 
partially  shaded,  suits  it  l>est. 

B.  cordifDllft.— This  Siberian  plant  differs  in 
aspect  from  the  ordinary  dwarf  Kockfoils, 
having  ample  heart-shaped  leaves  on  long  and 
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Ihick  stalks.  Its  clear  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  early  spring  are  arranged  in  dense  masses, 
and  half  concealed  among  the  great  leaves, 
as  if  hiding  from  the  cutting  breath  of  March. 
S.  cordi folia  and  its  varieties  flower  in  any  soil 
and  position,  but  to  encourage  early  flowering 
place  them  in  warm  sunny  positions,  where 
their  fine  flowers  may  be  induced  to  open  well. 
These  Saxifrages  are  perhaps  more  fitted  for 
association  with  the  larger  spring  flowers  and 
herbaceous  plants  than  dwarf  alpmes,  and  may 
be  naturalised  on  banks,  in  wild  sumiy  parts 
of  the  pleasure-ground,  or  by  wood  walks. 
They  may  also  be  used  with  eflfect  near  cas- 
cades, or  on  rough  rock  or  root  work,  or  on 
the  rocky  margins  of  streams  or  artificial 
water ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  fine-foliaged 
plants  of  the  rocks.  There  are  several  hand- 
s^)me  \'arieties  of  S.  cordifolia^  the  finest  of  all 
the  group  being  one  called  purpurea. 

8.  cotyledon  {Pyramidal  Saxifrage). — This 
embellishes  with  its  great  silvery  rosettes  and 
elegant  pyramids  of  white  flowers  many  parts 
of  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Europe,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  Lapland.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  cultivated  Saxifrages,  and  also  the  finest, 
except  5.  longifolia,  the  linear  leaves  of  which 
it  does  not  possess.  There  is  considerable 
diflerence  in  the  size  of  the  rosettes,  which 
when  grown  in  tufts  are  generally  much 
smaller  than  in  isolated  specimens.  The 
flower-stem  varies  from  6  to  30  in.  high,  and 
about  London,  in  commcm  soil,  often  reaches 
20  in.  In  cultivation  the  plant  usually  attains 
a  greater  size  than  on  its  native  rocks.  A 
variety  more  pyramidal  and  more  robust  is 
known  in  gardens  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  S.  rtepalensiSt  and  sometimes  by  the  more 
appropriate  one  of  S,  pyramidalis.  To  get 
good  specimens,  denude  the  parent  plant  of 
the  offsets  as  they  appear.  Many  market 
growers  have  large  stocks  of  this  Rockfoil  in 
pots.  It  is  superb  thus  grown,  but  will  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  rock*garden  or  ordinary 
Iwrder. 

8.  erattifolia. — A  well-known  Siberian 
species  of  the  Megasea  section,  with  large 
broad  leaves.  The  flowers  rise  from  the  ter- 
minal shoots  in  showy  pendent  masses,  and  are 
pale  rose  with  a  suspicion  of  lilac.  The  plant 
fulfils  the  same  purposes  as  S.  cordifolia.  The 
chief  varieties  are  ovatay  which  carries  its 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage ;  rudra^  similar  to  the  last,  but  with 
flowers  of  a  deeper  tinge  of  rose  ;  orbicularis, 
producing  an  abundance  of  light  rosy  flowers, 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  species,  but  in  reality  only  a  smaller 
form  of  bvata,  with  rather  broader  leaves  and 
a  more  branching  habit  ;  and  media^  a  distinct 
variety,  with  large  dark,  shining  green  leaves 
and  clusters  of  bright  rosy-pink  flowers  on 
strong  stems.  There  is  also  a  variety  with 
variegated  foliage. 

8.  CyxnbalarU. — Little  tufts  of  this  Rockfoil 
form  in  early  spring  masses  of  bright  yellow 
flowers  set  in  light  green,  glossy,  i\'y-like 
leaves,  the  whole  not  above  3  in.    high.     In- 


stead of  fading,  it  preserves  its  little  rounded 
pyramids  of  golden  flowers  until  automn,  when 
it  is  about  12  in.  high.  It  is  an  annual  or 
biennial,  'sows  itself  abundantly,  and  is  suit- 
able for  moist  spots  on  or  near  the  rock-garden 
or  on  level  ground,  and  in  large  pleasure- 
grounds  is  readily  naturalised  on  the  margins 
of  a  rocky  stream  and  elsewhere. 

8.  Eliiabethtt. — A  garden  cross  of  fine 
habit,  with  soft  yellow  flowers  on  red  stems, 
early  in  spring.  It  grows  quickly  and  is  quite 
one  of  the  lx;st  early  kinds.  .9.  Bcydit  is  a 
new  kind  of  similar  parentage,  and,  like  thb. 
very  early,  and  the  clear  yellow  flowers  vcr}- 
beautiful  ;  it  is,  however,  not  so  easy  to  grow, 
and  less  fine  in  habit. 

8.  flagollaris  is  distinct  and  free  in  growth. 
Like  its  ally,  S.  HircuhtSy  it  has  large  bf^ht 
yellow  blossoms.  Each  rosette  throws  off 
thread-like  stolons,  which  root  at  the  tips  and 
in  moist,  peaty,  and  gritty  soil  quickly  form 
new  rosettes. 

8.  Fortunei  has  large  panicles  of  white 
blossoms  which  rise  in  profusion  from  rosettes 
of  dark  green  rounded  leaves.  It  b  a  desir- 
able plant,  for  it  flowers  in  autumn  and  is  not 
particular  as  to  treatment. 

8.  praniilata  {Meadow  Saxifrage). — A  low- 
land plant,  with  several  small  scaly  bulbs  in 
a  crown  at  the  root,  and  numerous  white 
flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  It 
is  common  in  meadows  and  banks  in  England, 
its  double  form  being  very  handsome  ;  also 
useful  as  a  border  plant  in  the  spring  garden 
or  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock-garden. 

8.  Orisebacliii. — A  little  gem,  with  early 
flowers  unfolding  slowly  from  a  crimson  bud, 
and  ver)*  distinct  in  their  crimson- purple  colour. 
It  is  quite  a  new  plant,  from  Albania,  and  at 
certain  stages  not  unlike  a  small  form  of  S. 
lottgifoliay  but  at  other  seasons  plainly  a 
very  different  plant. 

8.  hypnoidet  {Mossy  Saxifrage)is  a  very  vari- 
able plant  as  regards  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers, 
but  usually  forms  mossy  tufts  of  the  freshest 
green,  and  no  plant  is  more  useful  for  carpets  in 
winter.  For  this  reason  it  is  suited  for  the 
low  rocky  borders  of  town  and  x-illa  gardens, 
thriving  in  the  rock-garden  or  on  level  ground, 
either  in  half-shady  positions  or  fully  exposed. 
When  exposed  it  forms  the  fullest  tufls,  flower- 
ing profusely  in  early  summer.  Nothing  can 
be  easier  to  grow  or  to  increase  by  divison. 
Under  this  species  may  be  grouped  51.  Atria, 
S.  affi/tiSf  S.  infurz'/folia,  S.  plafypefala,  S. 
decipienSy  and  several  others,  all  showing 
differences  which  some  think  sufficient  to  mark 
them  as  species.  They  are  as'free  as  S.  hyp- 
voidesy  and  appear  to  suffer  only  from  drought 
or  dr)*ing  winds.  If  when  first  planted  a  few 
rather  large  stones  are  buried  in  the  earth 
round  each,  the  plants  will  soon  lap  over  them 
and  preserve  the  moisture  in  the  tufts.  S. 
densa  and  S.  Whitlavi  are  the  best  free- 
growing  species,  and,  being  compact  and 
always  green,  are  suitable  for  a  margin. 

8.  janiperifolia  {funiper  Saxifrage)  is  one 
of   the    most    desirable,    with    spine-pointed 
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leaves  densely  sel  in  cushioned  masses.  The 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  summcc,  and  are 
arranged  in  spikes  on  a  leafy  slem.  S.  jiini- 
fvrina  Ihiives  in  moist,  sandy,  finn  soil,  ant)  is 
well  worlhy  of  a  place  in  Ihe  rock-garden. 
Caucasus.      Seed  and  careful  division. 

%■   luitMOUl*.— One   of  the  finest  of  the 
inciusted- leaved  section.      Though  similar  to 


broadly  obovate  leaves,  bearing  flowers  in 
small  cyniose  panicle>i.  The  flowers  are 
white,  with  a  rosy  tint  towards  the  margin  of 
the  peuls  and  crimson  anlhcrs.  Its  early 
jjrowlh  renders  it  tender,  and  repeated  injury 
IS  fatal.  It  should  therefore  have  shelter  and 
a  little  shade.  The  varieties  rubra  and 
speiioiay  particularly  the  latter,  are  finer  ihatk 


whiLw  its  slightly  drooping  flower-spike  is 
more  densely  furnished  with  flowers.  It  is 
easily  grown  in  a  fully- exposed  position  in  well- 
drained  gritty  soil.  It  remainslong  in  flower, 
and  is  one  of  the  Best  of  alpine  plants.  S.  lin- 
Xiilala  conies  very  near  this,  and  indeed 
S.  laitloseana  is  now  classed  as  a  form  of  it. 
B.  UfvUtS  (Ntfaiil  Xati/brii.—Thh    has 


longifolb. 

the  type,  and  IhysaHoidts  bears  pale  flowers. 
.S'.  UgHlala  may  be  associated  with  others  of 
the  Mega-sea  section. 

8.  longifoliB.— This  Pyrenean  plant  has 
single  roMitles  often  6,  7,  and  S  in.  in  dia- 
meter. Its  greyish  leathery  leaves  are  beauti- 
fully dotted  with  white  on  the  matins,  and 
in  early  summer  it  pushes  up  fox -brushlike 
colunms  of  while  tlowcrs  from  I  to  2  (I.  long, 
the  stem-,  covered  with  short,  stifle,  gland -lipped 
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hairs.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be 
(■town  in  various  ways.  In  some  perpeniiicular 
chink  of  a  rock-garden,  where  it  can  tool 
deeply,  il  is  very  striking  »hen  ihe  long  outer 
leaves  of  the  rosetle  spread  a^™y  from  the 
den wly packed  ccniie.  It  may  also  lie  grown 
on  the  lace  of  an  old  wall  b)'  carefully  packing 
a  small  planl  of  it  into  a  chink  with  a  little 
soil.  Tlie  stiff  leaves  will,  when  Ihey  roll  out, 
adhere  firmly  to  Ihe  wall  in  the  form  of  a  large 
silver  star.  S.  hn^ifolia  will  thrive  on  a 
raised  bed  or  border  if  surrounded  by  a  few 
clones  lo  prevent  ev~aporalion  and  injury,  also 
in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  perhaps  the  best 
way  lo  develop  a  weak  young  nursery  plant 
into  a  slirrdy  rosette  is  lo  put  it  in  a6-in.  pol 
well  drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  slable  manure.  I'lace  it  in  a 
sunny  pit  or  frame,  giving  it  plenty  of  water 
in  soring,  summer,  and  autumn.  Increase  a.  hy 
seeds,  which  ripen  from  the  bottoni  of  the 
stem  upwards,  so  that  the  lower  seed-vessels 
should  be  cut  off  lirsl,  leaving  those  above  to 
mature.  Visit  the  plant  frequently  lo  collect 
the  seeds  as  they  ripen.  S.  lingulala  chiefly 
differs  from  this  kind  in  having  smaller  flowers 
and  shorter  stems.  It  is  a  charming  rock' 
plant,  and  will  succeed  in  the  same  ]X)sition  as 
i'.  loiiKifolia.  S.  inis/ata  is  considered  a  very 
small  variety  of  S.  /o'lffi/e/ia,  and  should  be 
associated  with  dwarfer  plants. 

B.  JIswMnm  is  a  handsome  species  of  the 
caspilasa  section,  and  larger  than  any  other  in 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  latter,  about  thesize 
of  a  shilling,  form  dense  white  masses  in  early 
.summer.  After  flowering,  this  species  ifoniis 
liu<Is  on  the  stems,  which  remain  dormant  till 
the  following  spring.  Though  rare,  it  is  of 
easy  culture.  Similar,  but  finer,  is  S.  Wallaiei, 
which  is  far  more  robust,  earlier,  and  freer  as 
r^ards  flowering,  liut  which  does  not  develop 
buds  during  summer.  Il  is  a  most  desirable 
plant  for  the  border  or  the  rock-garden,  and 
easily  propafialed.  Polfuls  of  this  are  pretty,  as 
the  flowers  are  large,  and  so  free  as  lo  form  a 
mass  of  white: 

B.  mntooidai  \,Moisy  Saxifrage).^ K  beauti- 
ful little  i^ant,  forming  a  dense  bright  green 
carpel  like  S.  hypneida  and  S.  nesfiitusa.  There 
are  several  forms  of  it,  one  of  the  best  lieing 
alropHrpurai,  which  produces  a  dense  mass  of 
deep  red -purple  blossoms  on  stalks  a  few  inches 
high.  Other  forms  bear  yellowish  or  rosy 
flowers,  the  best  being  S.  Khri.  with  large 
bright  pink  flowers  borne  very  freely  on  long 
stalks,  and  Guildford  Seedling,  a  new  kind, 
with  large  crimson -purple  flowers  offineelfeci. 
The  varieties /j'.fjKavi  and  mvfii  are  pretty,  also 
the  allied  kinds  S.  txaraia,  S.  pedtmontana,  S. 
aronialUa,  and  a  few  others  ;  they  grow  in 
almost  any  soil. 

B.  oppoiitifolia. — It  is  inipossible  to  speak 
loo  highly  of  the  beauties  of  this  bright  little 
mountain' plant,  in  colour  and  in  habit  so  dis- 
tinct from  others  of  its  lamily.  The  moment 
the  snow  melts,  it  glows  into  solid  sheets  of 
purplish-rose  colour.  Of  the  several  varieties, 
Ihat   known  as  splnidttis  has    flowers  of  hr 


greater  brilliancy,  though  slightly  sinalleT  and 
less  abundant  than  Ihose  of  the  parent  ;  in  bud 
especially  the  colour  is  almost  carmine  and 
most  beautiful.  This  variety  was  found  many 
years  afio  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland'  ,?.  o. 
major  has  flowers  twice  the  siie  of  the  type. 
clear  rose,  inclinir^  to  cherr^'.  at>d  has  less  of  a 
purple  tinge.  In  S.  o.  pyrenaiia  the  shoots 
are  much  stronger  and  the  Howers  larger  than 
in  other  forms.  A  line  fonnisJ.  c /.  »/oxwwa, 
with  lovely  light  rose  blossoms  as  lai^c  as  a 
shilling  ;  while  .S'.  o.  allia  has  white  flowers,  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  other  varieties.  Fethaps 
the  liest  form  of  all  is  a  new  seedling,  W.  A. 
Clark,  with  abundant  rosy  flo«ers  of  a  very 
iH-ight  shade.     S.   Hudolphiana   has  a   more 


Group  of  Silvci)'  Rocklbils. 
y>reatling  habit  of  growth,  and  its  rosy-purpk 
flowers  are  sometimes  borne  singly  and  some- 
times (though  rarely!  in  pairs.  It  is  allied  im 
.v.  biflora  and  S.  A'elsiiyi,  the  last  with  rosy- 
purple  flowers  in  twos  and  fours  at  the  tips 
of  the  shoots.  Thefoliage  of.V.  r^/mii  is  firm 
and  compact,  with  small  flowers  borne  in 
clusters  at  the  lips  of  erect  stalks  ;  their  narrow 
petals  are  usually  a  pale  rose  colour,  sometimes 
lirighler.  It  blooms  ralher  later  than  the  forms 
of  5.  Qpposilifalia.  S.  IVul/cniana  is  closely 
allied  lo  S.  relusa.  S.  opposilifolia  and  its 
varieties  succeed  in  deep,  open,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  and  are  finest  in  a  fissure  or  on  a  ledg*  "' 
the  rock-garden,  where  the  roots  can  ramble 
backwards  or  down  to  any  depth.  For  the 
w)il,  a  rich  light  loam  mixed  with  fragments  of 
limestone  or  grit,  small  fragments  of  any  rock, 
and  a  little  river  sand  will  do.  These  plants 
must  have  sunshine,  (or  though  they  will  grow 
in  the  shade,  they  will  not  (lower  freely.  The 
It,  with  the  addition  of  a   little 
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peat  or  vegetable  mould,  suils  -S".  rttiua  and 
S.  IValffttiaaa.  The  Tyrolese  species  (.V. 
hiflera  aiirt  S.  Rudalpkiana\  are  less  easy  lo 
please.     They  grow  wild  or  Ihe  moraines  of 

Slaciers,  where  light  vegetable  soil,  sand,  and 
ibris  erf'  every  kind  blend  with  massive  rocks, 
coating  the  surhce,  and  filling  the  interstices 
where  water  drips  or  ooies  around  and  fre- 
(jiiently  flows  in  volume  within  2  or  3  ft.,  so  as 
to  soak  the  bases  of  the  rocks  on  which  their 
rosj-  carpet  is  spread.  They  will  grow  in 
pots,  btit  not  like  the  fonns  of  i".  epfesiiifolia. 
B.  p«lttt«.— The  shield-like  leaves  of  H. 
ptilala  make  it  unique  among  Saxifrages,  and 
on   this  account  some  have  classed  it  apart 


KRockiVs     Saxifragt\  — 

..  :ompaci  and  dwarf  kind,  forming  dense 
silvery  rosettes  of  tongue-shaped  leaves  with 
white  margins  and  distinct  dots.  In  spring 
appear  large  white  flowers  on  sturdy  little 
stems.  There  is  no  more  exquisite  plant  for 
the  rock-earden,  pans,  and  for  small  rocky  or 
elevated  liorders.  Any  free,  moist  loam  suits 
it,  and  in  London  it  thrives  on  borilcrs  exposed 
10  the  full  sun.  Austria,  Seeds  or  careful 
division.  S.  conephylla  is  similar  but  not  so 
valuable.  S.  Salemenii  is  a  cross  between  this 
kind  and  S.  Burseriana,  of  strong  growth,  and 
its  large  white  Sowers  very  early  but  too  scanty 
for  fine  effect. 


under  the  name  Peltiphyllum.     From  a  thick   ' 
fleshy  root.stock  rise  stout  erect  leaf-stalks,  at 
the  ends  of  which  grow  the  target. like  leaves,   1 
t  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.     The  while  or  pale    | 
pink  Rowers  appear  in  spring,  a  little  before   i 
the  leaves,  on  stalks  I  lu  3  A.  high,  and  in   , 
loose    clusters  3  lo  6  in.   in  diameter.     It  is 
found  licside  streamlets  throughout  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  and  is  best  in  deep  moist 
]>ealy  soil.      Division  or  seeds.  j 

B.  porpoiaMtlu  is  the  linest  of  the  Megmea 
section.  The  stem  is  10  to  11  in.  high,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  pendent  masses  of  ' 
red  and  purple.  The  ample  foliage  takes  on 
charming  autumn  lints  in  purple  and  crimson. 
Succeeds  best  in  a  moist  peaty  soil  in  a  rather 
sheltered  spot.    High  elevations  about  Sikkim. 


8.  stuisU. — A  beautifiil  species,  forming  a 
dense  ma-ss  of  deep  green  foliage,  studded  in  early 
spring  with  bright  yellow  blossoms  on  short 
stems.  It  grows  freely  in  any  position  in  the  rock- 
garden,  but  needs  free  exposure  to  flower  well. 

8.  lUBumtiiu  (Mother  of  Thousandi). — A 
well-known  plant,  with  roundish  leaves 
and  numbers  of  slender  runners  spreading 
Strawberry  fashion.  It  crows  freely  in  the  drj' 
air  of  a  sitting-room,  and  may  oflen  be  seen  in 
cottage  windows,  but  is  most  el  home  running 
wild  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
where  it  flowers  during  summer.  In  mild 
parts  of  England  it  lives  in  the  open  air,  and 
may  be  used  with  Ferns  and  other  creepinn 
plants.  There  is  a  pretty  but  rather  ilelicale 
form  in  which  the  leaves  are  finely  variegateil 
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with  yellow  and  crimson.  China.  Closely  , 
allied  is  the  delicate  S.  micutitfiirmis,  with  its 
Ihread-like  ninnera  aniiUi  to  the  stems  of  a 
Itodder,  and  distinguished  from  S.  sarmtiilasa 
by  smaller  leaves  and  more  uniform  pelnis.  It 
may  be  used  in  much  the  ame  way,  but  requires 
more  eaie.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  crowing 
in  Moss  in  a  cool  fernery,  for  it  is  perieclly  at 
home,  and  the  delicate  markings  of  its  leaves 
show  up  against  the  gr«n  of  its  surroundings. 


-for 


8.  Btraaheyi  is  a  strong  plant  with  leaves 
nearly  as  broad  as  long.  Its  flowers,  proilucetl 
<in  broad  branching  panicles,  are  of  a  light  pink 
with  a  shade  oF  mac.  It  is  hardier  than  its 
closest  ally,  S.  ciliata,  blooms  in  March,  and 
should  be  sheltered  against  bleak  winds.  It  is 
suited  for  borders  and  rock -gardens. 

B.  Wnelllk — A  handsome  plant,  forming 
tufts  of  delicate  fine-leaved  branches,  4  or  5  in. 
high,  which  root  as  they  grow.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  summer,  are  numerous, 
whitish  .yellow,  and  arranged  in  a  loose  panicle. 
Similar  in  growth  are  S.  asftnt,  S.  biyoides, 
S.  ledeides,  S.  Segviiri,  S.  slilU-riaiia, 
awA  S.  Iriiiisfidala,  all  suitable  for  clothing 
the  bare  parts  of  the  lock-gaiden  and  slopes, 
but  ie(|uire  moist  soil  and  cool  positions. 
Division  in  sprinK  or  the  end  of  summer. 
»t.  nmbrou  (Zeniion  /V/f/<r).— This  almost 
imiversally  -  cultivated  plant  is  abundant  on  the 
monniaiiis  round  Killamey,  though  ii  has  lone 
been  grown  in  our  gardens.  In  old  gardens  it 
is  much  used  for  edging,  and,  being  a  pretty 
overgreen,  should  lie  freely  used  in  the  rough 
parts  of  rock-gardens,  the  fringes  of  cascades, 
etc.  It  is  naturalised  in  several  pntts  of 
England,  and  grows  freely  in  Qwarf  herlmge, 
••r  in  rocky  parts  of  woods.     There  are  several 
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ratifrUa,  and  Ogiipitaiia,  wnicn  is  a  most 
distinct  form  with  pinkish  blossoms  in  dense 
dwarf  panicles  not  over  6  >n.  high.  S. 
roluudifolia  and  similar  kinds  are  related  10 
S.  iimbresa,  but  are  unimpoilanl.  This  plant 
and  its  forms  will  thrive  in  the  cold  ^ude 
of  high   walls   where  few  other   things   will 

There  are  other  good  kinds,  but  less  im. 
portant  than  the  foregoing,  such  as  S.  lauiala, 
S.  fieruUnIa,  -vtry  difficult  to  grow,  the 
London  Pride-like  S.  Gtaai,  the  rmlive 
.S'.  Hirculus,  and  the  small  grey  tufted 
.S:  as/<era. 

Giant  Rockfoil  Hybrids.— From  all 
the  other  Saxifrages  these  arc  known  by 
their  massive  size  and  breadth  of  leaf, 
while  as  a  general  rule  they  are  of  ever- 
green habit,  and  so  are  effective  at  all 
times.  Most  of  them  are  beautiful  when 
in  blossom  during  the  earlier  months  of 
spring-.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  their 
flowers  become  nippeti  in  the  bud  by 
spring  frosts,  but  general  results  justify 
their  culture.  Besides,  it  is  so  easy  to  pot 
up  the  plants  in  autuinn  and  give  them 
the  shelter  of  a  coid  frame  or  an  awnin); 
of  mats,  smce  plants  so  treated  bloom 
freely  and  form  handsome  plants  for  the 
cool  greenhouse  or  consen-alory. 

One  of  the  best  for  pot  and  tub  culture 
is  M.  crasn/o/f a,' v'ith  clusters  of  peach  or 
almond  timed  blossoms  on  tall  stalks,  its 
fragrance  on  a  warm  day  being  like  that 
of  Hawthorn.  Another  fine  variety  is 
cordifiiliit  purpurea,  with  pendulous  bell- 
shaped  flowers  on  vivid  red  scapes  18  in. 
or  a  (t.  in  height,  the  blossoms  darker  in 
colour  than  those  of  crassi/cHa. 

Other  very  fine  species  are  purpur- 
iiscens,  Strachcyi,  eordi/otia,  and  cilialii, 
the  last  with  Urge  hairy  leaves,  but  It 
is  the  most  tender  of  the  whole  grttup, 
and  its  leaves  succumb  to  the  first  sharp 
frosts.  Its  flowers  are  whitish  with  a  rosy- 
red  centre,  and  effective  in  warm  sheltered 
localities  under  cold  frame  culture  in  pots 
or  tubs,  as  above  recommended. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are 
given  in  books ;  Megasea  cordifoliii,  c. 
Purpurea,  crassifolia,  ligulata,  I.  ciliatii, 
piirpurascens,Slrachcyi,  S,  alba,  S.  MiUsi. 
hybrida  spUndens. 

Numerous  hybrids  have  been  reared  in 
I  this  section  of  Saxifrage  from timetatime 
I  One  of  the  first  was  the  seedling  from 
cordi/olia,  now  known  as  cordifolia  Pur- 
.  purea,A  noble  plant  at  its  best.    Milrsiis 
1  dwarf  growing,  and  nearly  if  not  quite 
j  deciduous,  its  presumed  parentage  being 
litiata   crossed  with  pollen  of  Stracheyi, 
As  seen  in  its  early  bud  stage  of  blossom- 
ing, it  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  plant. 
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and  is  lovely  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold 
house  or  sunny  frame.  Its  scapes  are  so 
short  that  ils  rose  and  white  flowers  are 
splashed  by  rains  unless  protected. 

A  fine  series  of  hybrid  Megaseas  is  that 
due  to  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  resulting 
from  crosses  between  cordifolia  ■^.furpu- 
rascens,  and  with  the  good  qualities  of 
both  parents.     The  plants  are  all  robust, 


liUh  Rwld'oiL 

although  varying  much  in  colour  of  flower 
and  in  stature.  Hybriiia  sfihnd^ns-'is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  group,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  all  good  : — 

BriUiani. — Leaves  large,  richly  tinted 
in  autumn  and  winter  ;  flowers  purple  \ 
calyces  and  pedicels  crimson  ;  fine.  Oim- 
pana. — Very  neat  dwarf  crowded  foliage  ; 
scape  1§  ft.  with  belt-shaped  head  of  rosy- 
lilac  flowers.  Corrugata. — Uwarf  habit ; 
large  rough  leaves ;  flowers  pink.  Dis- 
tinction.— Dwarf  crowded  habit,  with  enor- 


mous head  of  pale  pink  flowers.  N<ma.— 
A  miniature  of  hybrida  spUndens.  I'ro- 
gress. — A  free-growing  plant,  with  tall 
scapes  of  rosy  purple  ;  bell-shaped  blos- 
soms, which  are  li  in.  across  ;  extra  fine. 
Sturdy. — Compact  habit,  with  short  stout 
scape  of  rose-coloured  flowers. 

One  charm  of  these  great  Rockfoils  is 
their  rich  autumnal  and  winter  colouring. 
M.  SIracktyi  and  M.  fiurpuriisccns  are 
good  in  this  way,  and  many  of  Mr.  Smith's 
hybrids  also,  when  in  exposed  positions  j 
with  other  fine-leaved  plants  they  show  to 
advantage,  some  having  leaves  suffused 
with  crimson,  red,  and  soft  yellow,  while 
others  arc  vivid  crimson  and  bro*n.  We 
have  here  a  group  of  fine-leaved  and 
flowering  plants  worthy  of  every  attention, 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  these  hybrids, 
fine  as  they  are,  ofier  the  full  measure  of 
possible  improvement.  We  anticipate  yet 
liner  plants,  free  from  all  cultural  diffi- 
culties— plants  that  a  cottager  may  grow 
in  his  garden,  or  a  townsman  in  his  win- 
dow boxes,  and  handsome  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  care  and  attention  in  the  garden 
of  a  queen.— F.  W.  B. 

SCABIOBA  {,Sca6ious).—Xnn\iA\,  bien- 
nial, and  perennial  plants,  forming  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  Teasel  family 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  old 
English  name  of  Pincushion  Flower,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  flower-heads  to 
that  useful  article,  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
appropriate  than  it  is  elegant,  although  it 
serves  its  purpose  very  well,  and,  indeed, 
we  have  been  told  these  plants  are  known 
by  no  other  name  in  the  country.  .Although 
comprising  a  large  number  of  species, 
very  few  are  found  outside  the  botanic 
garden,  and  were  all  the  known  kinds 
hunted  up,  not  a  dozen  would  prove 
worth  growing. 

8.  fttro-purpnrea  {Sweet  Scabious),  the 
commonest  Scabious,  grown  in  distinct 
varieties,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  our  mixed  flower  borders,  as  well  as 
being  largely  used  for  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory decoration.  The  normal  colour 
is  said  to  be  deep  crimson,  but  under  cul- 
tivation all  shades  of  crimson,  purplish- 
yellow,  and  white  may  be  seen.  Many 
varieties  have  double  flowers  and  are  pre- 
ferred by  some  growers,  but  1  think  the 
single  varieties  are  best,  and  they  are  al^o 
extremely  useful  for  cutting.  Under  the 
name  Saudade  the  flower-heads  of  this 
plant  are  used  for  funeral  wreaths  by  the 
Portuguese  and  other  nations  ;  indeed,  the 
white  varieties  are  of  such  purity  that 
they  might  be  so  employed  in  our  own 
country,  as  they  may  be  had  at  almost 
any  season  if  soud  and  grown  underglass. 
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To  secure  gay  groups  for  the  flower 
borders,  order  mixed  packets  of  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  the  reser\'e 
ground  along  with  other  annuals  in  May, 
or  even  later,  to  bloom  the  following  year. 
If  sown  earlier,  however,  the  Scabious  will 
bloom  the  same  year,  for  though  considered 
a  biennial  by  many  growers,  we  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  it  as  a  hardy  annual. 
By  sowing  the  seed  in  the  open  towards 
the  end  of  March  and  thinning  out  as 
required,  the  plants  will  bloom  well  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  summer.  To  get 
earlier  bloom,  those  sown  the  previous  au- 
tumn may  be  transplanted  in  early  spring 
to  their  flowering  quarters  ;  the  succession 
will  then  be  continued  from  early  summer 
until  late  autumn.    South- western  Europe. 

8. '  caucasica  {Caucasian  Scabious)  is 
the  handsomest  and  most  useful.  It 
flowers  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn, 
a  true  perennial  on  warm  soils,  but  often 
perishes  on  cool  soils.  It  forms  dense 
tufts,  which  yield  large  quantities  of  blue 
flower-heads,  each  usually  from  3  to  4  in. 
in  diameter,  on  long  foot-stalks,  and  use- 
ful for  cutting,  as  they  last  a  long  time. 
There  is  a  white  variety,  and  others  such 
as  atroccfrulea^  which  is  very  dark  ;  fim- 
briata^  with  the  petals  finely  fringed ;  and 
perfecta^  with  semi -double  flowers.  5. 
amoena  comes  very  near  caucasica^  but  is 
more  vigorous  and  with  flowers  of  rosy- 
lilac  colour.  Caucasus.  Division  and  seed. 

8.  graminifolia  {Grass-Uaved  5.).— A 
graceful  Scabious  from  i^  to  2  ft.  high, 
with  pale  blue  flowers  and  silvery  white 
leaves ;  it  is  very  useful  for  the  rock-garden. 
Southern  Europe.  June  to  October. 
Division  and  seed. 

8.  suuritinia  {Sea  Scabious), — This  re- 
sembles S,  atropurpurea^  and  is  equally 
beautiful,  a  hardy  annual,  yielding  abund- 
ance of  purple-crimson  flowers,  useful  for 
cutting. 

8.  pterocepliala  {IVinj^-Aeaded  S.) 
is  a  very  dwarf-tufted  hardy  perennial, 
with  greyish-green  foliag^e,  and  rarely 
exceeding  4  in.  or  6  m.  in  height  even 
when  in  flower  ;  flower-heads  pale  purple 
in  summer.  We  And  it  very  useful  and  less 
troublesome  than  most  of  the  other  species. 
Greece.  Division.  Syns,,  S.  Pamassismd 
Pterocepkaius  Parnassi. 

8.  WebbiailA  is  another  useful  species 
for  the  rock-garden  or  border,  forming 
neat  little  masses  of  hoary  leaves,  which 
are  attractive,  especially  when  the  plant 
is  grown  in  poor  soil.  Its  creamy  yellow 
flowers,  borne  on  long  stalks,  are  pretty 
from  July  to  August.    Division. 

Other  kinds  are  succisa^  arvemsis^  Porttr^ 
suairoUfts,  Coiumban'a^  gramuntia^  but 


the  above  will  be  found  a  fair  selection  for 
most  gardens.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
species  given  above,  S,  steliafa  will  no 
doubt  find  a  place  in  many  gardens.  It 
grows  about  2  ft  in  height,  the  large  florets 
spreading  open  like  a  star,  of  a  pale  purple 
colour,perhaps  more  curious  than  beautiful. 
A  near  ally  of  the  above  is  S,  paictsfina,  a 
little  taller,  flowers  larger,  but  paler ; 
both  are  hardy  annuals,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Sweet  Scabious  and  its 
varieties. — D.  K. 

8CHI8T0STEGA  {Iridescent  Moss).— 
This  Moss  {S,  pennata)  is  so  small  that  it 
would  hardly  be  noticed  by  the  naked  eye 
but  for  the  iridescent  gleams  of  beautiful 
colour  which  it  displays  in  suitable  posi- 
tions. Some  of  the  stones  and  sods  on 
which  it  grows  look  as  if  sown  with  a 
mixture  of  gold  and  the  material  that 
forms  the  wings  of  green  humming-birds. 
It  was  supposed  to  require  a  particular 
kind  of  rock,  but  its  wonderful  corusca- 
tions have  lately  been  seen  to  spread  over 
sods  of  turf  and  masses  of  peat,  as  well  as 
over  chips  of  rock  brought  from  its  native 
place.  Messrs.  Backhouse  have  it  in  per- 
fection in  the  open  air,  in  a  quiet  cfeep 
gorge  of  rocks,  where  it  obtains  sufli- 
cient  moisture  without  being  washed  by 
rains. 

8CHIZANDBA.— A  small  group  of 
summer-leafing  climbing  shrubs  allied  to 
Magnolia,  and  mostly  from  the  Far  East, 
but  with  one  kind  from  North  America. 
The  best  known  is  S,  chimnsis^  with 
twining  stems  of  10  to  25  feet,  bear- 
ing simple  glossy  leaves  and  pale  rosy 
flowers  during  early  summer,  half  an  inch 
across,  and  fragrant.  These  are  followed 
b\'  dense  clusters  of  showy  scarlet  berries, 
which  ripen  in  August  and  hang  far  into 
the  winter.  China  and  Japan.  The 
plant  needs  a  sheltered  place  if  it  is  to  do 
well,  but  with  protection  in  winter  is 
hardy  over  at  least  the  south  of  Britain. 
A  rich  sandy  loam,  moist  yet  well-drained, 
and  partial  shade  dunng  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day,  are  the  best  conditions. 
Though  mostly  grown  against  a  trellis  or 
sunny  wall,  in  sheltered  places  it  is  quite 
at  home  roaming  among  shrubs  and  iow 
trees,  as  in  its  own  land.  Increase  by 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots,  root-cut- 
tings, la\^rs,  and  suckers  when  these  can 
be  had.     Syn.,  Maximawiaia  sinensis. 

8GHIZANTHU8  {PHnge-flowerX - 
Pretty  annuals  of  elegant  growth,  which 
bear  in  summer  many  showy  and  curiously- 
shaped  blossoms.  There  are  in  culti^*a- 
tion  a  few  species,  and  these  ha^-e  yielded 
numerous  varieties.  The  hardy  kinds  are 
J>\  pinnatuSy   \\  to  3  ft.  high,  its  rosy- 
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purple  and  yellow  blossoms  copiously 
spotted.  Its  chief  varieties  2^xt.—papilio- 
naceus  (purple  spotted),  Priesti  (white), 
airO'Purpureus  (deep  purple  with  dark 
eye),  and  Tom  Thumb  (a  dwarf  compact 
variety).  S.  porrigens  is  similar  to  5. 
pinnatus,  but  has  larger  flowers.  The 
half-hardy  kinds  are  S.  retusus  (deep 
rose  and  orange  flowers  with  crimson 
tips),  Kjrahami  (lilac  and  orange),  and 
Hookeri  (pale  rose  and  yellow).  These 
are  also  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  being 
grown  well.  One  of  the  best  for  growing 
in  pots  is  Wisetonensis^  a  compact  pyra- 
midal form  of  S^  retusus^  with  large  flow- 
ers in  blending  white,  pink,  and  yellow. 
This  should  be  grown  cool,  just  like  a 
greenhouse  Cineraria.  Caraway's  is  a 
good  strain  of  large-flowered  forms,  very 
useful  for  cutting  or  decoration.  If  treated 
as  half-hardy  annuals,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  spring,  but  if  treated  as 
biennials,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  Au- 
gust, the  plants  preserved  in  the  green- 
house till  May,  and  then  planted  out  in 
rich,  sandy  loam.    Chili. 

SOHIZOOODON  {Japanese  Moon-wort). 
— S.  soldanelloides  was  introduced  by 
Captain  Torrens,  who  in  1891  found  the 
plants  growing  beside  sulphur  springs  in 
the  mountains  of  Japan,  and,  after  carry- 
ing them  hundreds  of  miles,  succeeded  at 
last  in  bringing  home  three  or  four  living 
plants.  The  flowers  of  the  Schizocodon 
are  like  those  of  a  large  Soldanella,  prettily 
fringed,  deep  rose  in  the  centre,  passing 
into  blush  or  almost  white  towards  the 
edges.  It  requires  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Shortia,  thriving  in  well-drained 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  in  cool  and  moist 
but  not  wet  or  shady  places.  Partial 
shade  allows  a  finer  development  of  the 
rich  crimson  leaf-tints  in  autumn.  Cap- 
tain Torrens  says  : — "The  plant  I  found 
in  an  overhanging  bank  surrounded  by 
moss  and  moisture.  Since  I  brought  it 
home  I  have  kept  it  in  a  pot  with  peat 
and  sand.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  I  have 
had  it  out  two  winters  m  a  cold  frame, 
and  it  seems  to  have  stood  the  climate 
well." 

SOmZOPETALON— 5.  WalkeH is  a 
curious  cruciferous  half-hardy  annual  from 
Chili,  about  i  ft.  high,  with  slender  stems, 
and  numerous  white  almond-scented  ele- 
gantly fringed  blossoms.  If  sown  in  .April 
or  May,  in  light,  warm,  rich  soil  in  the  open 
border,  it  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and 
may  also  be  sown  in  pots,  but  the  ball  of 
earth  must  not  be  broken,  as  the  plant 
u-ill  not  bear  transplanting. 

SOmZOPHBAGMA  {Climbing  Hy- 
i/rangea). — S,  hydrangeoides  is  a  Japanese 


climbing  shrub  allied  to  the  Hydrangea, 
with  tall  slender  stems  that  send  out  roots 
which  will  flx  it  to  a  wall.  Its  wood  is  of 
a  soft  character,  resembling  that  of  the 
slower-growing  Ivies,  and  it  annually  gives 
off"  fresh  sets  of  roots  along  its  branches,  by 
means  of  which  it  clings  to  rocks,  stone, 
stucco,  bricks,  and  even  wooden  palings. 
Its  leaves  are  much  less  in  size  than 
those  of  the  climbing  Hydrangea,  sharply 
toothed  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  lovely  shade 
of  green,  which  contrasts  prettily  with  the 
reddish  tinted  young  wood.  It  is  deci- 
duous, of  free  growth,  and  flowers  freely 
in  sunny  positions.  The  sterile  flowers, 
though  similar  in  eflect  to  those  of  the 
Hydrangea,  are  readily  distinguished, 
being  composed  of  a  single  bract,  whereas 
the  Hydrangea  flower  is  made  up  of  four. 
I  know  one  case  where  a  plant  has  grown 
in  a  sunny  comer  of  the  house  near  French 
windows,  up  the  sides  of  which  there  is 
lattice- work,  and  so  charmed  were  the 
owners  with  the  tender  foliage,  feathering 
the  coign  of  the  window,  that  they  made 
more  lattice-work  in  front  of  the  window 
so  that  the  creeper  could  e.Ktend  and  form 
a  natural  sunshade  before  the  glass.  In 
a  few  years  a  plant  had  grown  1 1  ft.  high 
and  as  much  in  width. 

SCmZOSTYLIS  {Kaffir  Lily),  —  S. 
coccinea  is  a  handsome  bulbous  plant  from 
Kaflraria,  with  the  habit  of  a  Gladiolus, 
from  2  to  3  ft.  high.  The  flowers  appear 
late  in  the  autumn  on  a  one-sided  spike 
opening  from  below  upward,  of  a  bnght 
crimson  colour,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  Tritonia  aurea^  and  should  be  well 
grown  wherever  cut  flowers  are  desired 
in  winter.  It  is  hardy,  and  in  a  mild 
autumn  will  flower  out  of  doors,  but 
should  have  some  protection.  A  good 
row  planted  close  to  a  wall  or  fence,  with 
some  temporary  protection  against  severe 
frosts,  will  give  many  spikes  for  cutting. 
S.  coccinea  loves  moisture  both  in  the  air 
and  in  the  soil.  "  When  residing  close  to 
the  sea  in  Dorset,"  says  West  Dorset,  "  I 
could  grow  this  winter  Flag  splendidly 
in  a  shallow  trench  in  good  rich  soil.  In 
summer  it  was  deluged  with  water  when 
the  weather  was  dry,  and  in  autumn  a 
splendid  crop  of  strong  spikes  of  bloom 
resulted.  In  North  Hants,  with  a  hot, 
dry,  light  soil,  I  never  could  grow  it  well, 
although  I  always  kept  it  watered  at  the 
roots  during  summef."  Increase  by  seeds, 
or  division  in  spring. 

SCIAD0PITT8  VJ5BTICILLATA 
{Umbrella  Pine), — A  stately  evergreen 
tree  attaining  a  height  of  upwards  of  100 
feet  in  its  own  land,  and  forming  a  dense 
pyramid  of  verdure  of  remarkable  beauty. 
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It  is  not  clearly  allied  to  any  other  known 
tree,  and  seems,  like  the  Salisburia,  to  be 
a  last  trace  of  some  long-past  geological 
period.  Though  fully  hardy  with  us,  it 
grows  slowly  and  only  thrives  in  moist 
open  soils  rich  in  humus.  Where 
Rhododendrons  do  well  the  Sciadopitys 
also  flourishes,  but  it  fails  completely  on 
wet  heavy  soils  and  on  those  that  are 
poor  and  dry,  and  until  established  is 
much  tried  by  cold  winds.  The  finest 
trees  in  the  country  are  not  yet  much 
over  20  feet  high,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  rainfuU  is  heavy  and 
the  atmosphere  moist  ;  all  the  same,  there 
are  good  ones  at  Kew,  Bagshot,  and 
many  other  places.  The  leaves  vary  in 
length  from  2  to  4  inches,  coming  as 
whorled  clusters  of  20  or  30  together, 
radiating  like  the  rays  of  an  umbrella, 
each  whorl  continuing  for  three  years  and 
separated  from  its  successor  by  the 
length  of  the  .innual  woody  growth.  The 
branches  are  also  whorled,  making  this 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  conifers. 
The  cones  are  2  to  3  inches  long,  borne 
at  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  and  composed 
of  thin  imbricated  scales.  Thev  viekl 
fertile  seeds  in  this  countr>',  ripening 
in  their  second  season.  The  young 
leaves  are  usually  a  pale  yellow  green, 
but  when  in  full  luxuriance  the  mature 
foliage  is  of  a  rich  deep  tone.  The  young 
trees  vary  in  size  of  leaf,  rate  of  growth, 
and  in  habit — some  being  dense  and 
rigid,  and  others  freer  and  more  luxuriant. 
There  is  also  a  variety  in  which  golden 
or  striped  leaves  mingle  with  the  green 
ones  in  a  pretty  way,  but  this  variegation 
is  apt  to  disappear.  The  growth  out- 
wards is  almost  equal  to  that  in  height, 
and  this  spreading  tendency  is  fostered 
when  stock  is  grown  from  cuttings  instead 
of  seed.  With  their  passion  for  the 
miniature,  the  Japs  increase  it  in  this  way 
for  their  temple  gardens,  and  these  trees 
seldom  approach  the  fine  proportions  of 
those  growing  untended  on  the  mountain 
slopes  of  Nippon.  Like  all  conifers,  the 
Sciadopitys  should  be  planted  finally 
while  small,  larger  trees  being  averse  to 
removal. 

80ILLA. — Beautiful  spring  flowers  and 
bulbs,  mostly  natives  of  the  colder  parts 
of  Europe  or  the  Alps,  and  some  pre- 
cious for  our  gardens.  These  all  flower 
in  spring,  and  are  of  the  simplest  cul- 
ture. 

In  early  autumn,  when  the  plants  are 
at  rest,  they  should  be  planted  a  few 
inches  deep  in  any  good  garden  soil,  not 
too  heavy.  They  need  not  be  disturbed 
for  years,  except,  perhaps,  for  a    slight 


yearly  top-dressing  of  manure.  Some 
kinds,  especially  the  many-coloured  varie- 
ties of  the  Spanish  Scilla,-  are  suited  for 
planting  by  the  sides  of  woodland  walks^ 
or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  and  in 
the  wild  garden.  Offsets  may  be  taken 
from  estabhshed  clumps  during  summer. 

Raising  Scillas  from  seed  is  mteresting,. 
though  slow.  In  some  seasons  seed  is 
plentiful,  and  many  improvements  in  size 
and  colour  have  been  obtained  in  this 
way.  We  retain  the  name  Scilla  as  far 
prettier  than  the  English  one  of  "  Squill."* 

The  following  are  best  kinds  : — 

8.  amCBna  {Star  Nyadnth).  —  This 
flowers  in  early  spring,  opening  about 
three  weeks  after  S.  sibirica.  It  is  less 
ornamental  than  any  other  kind,  for  its 
flowers  have  none  of  the  grace  of  S.  cam- 
panulata  and  the  varieties  of  5'.  nutans^ 
nor  the  dwarfhess  and  brilliancy  of  5. 
sibirica.  The  leaves,  usually  about  half 
an  inch  across,  are  about  i  ft.  high,  and 
easily  injured  by  cold  or  wind,  so  that  a 
sheltered  position  is  necessary.  It  is  not 
exactly  suited  for  the  choice  rock-garden, 
though  worth  a  place  on  sunny  banks  in 
semi-wild  spots.  Tyrol.  Seeds  or  separa- 
tion of  the  bulbs. 

S.  bifolia.—  Not  so  well  knov^^n  as  5. 
sibirica^  but  quite  as  welcome.  In  the  ver}' 
dawn  of  spring,  and  indeed  often  in  winter, 
this  bears  rich  masses  of  dark  blue  flowers, 
and  forms  handsome  tufts.  The  flowers 
are  four  to  six  on  a  spike,  and  the  plant 
varies  from  6  to  10  in.  high,  according  to 
the  soil  and  warmth  and  shelter  of  the 
position.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  position 
in  ordinary  garden  soil,  the  lighter  the 
better,  but  must  be  left  to  seed  and  in- 
crease as  it  likes.  Although  earlier  than 
5.  sibirica^  it  does  not  so  well  withstand 
cold  rains  and  storms,  and  therefore  some 
tufts  of  it  should  be  placed  in  warm  sunny 
spots  of  the  rock-garden  or  sheltered 
border.  Southern  and  Central  Europe. 
Of  all  Scillas,  S,  bifolia  is  the  most  vari- 
able, and  most  of  the  garden  forms 
are  better  than  the  type.  S.  pracox 
is  a  stronger  grower,  the  flowers  larger, 
more  abundant,  and  earlier.  In  fur- 
pureO'Cceruiea  the  ovary  and  base  of  the 
segments  are  rosy-purple,  gradually  merg- 
ing into  blue,  which  becomes  intense 
towards  the  tips,  harmonising  with  the 
black  and  gold-banded  anthers.  It  is  a 
free  flowerer,  and  the  blooms  individually 
are  nearly  as  large  as  a  shilling.  In  the 
Taurian  variety,  S,  b,  taurica^  the  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  in  S.  bifolia^  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  white  base, 
greatly  resemble  those  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  Chiondoxa  Luciiicp,    They  van* 
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from  ten  to  twenty  on  each  scape,  and 
the  leaves  are  larger  and  broader  than 
those  of  S.  bifolui.  The  white  form  of 
.V.  b.  taurica  is  very  scarce.  .V.  b.  alba,  a 
pretly  ivory-while  form,  has  flowers  not 
larger  than  those  of  the  type.  S.  b.  rosea 
is  a  new  garden  form  with  deep  rosy 
rtowers,  AtiSairnen  a  paler  variation. 

S.  tMXa3is{ti-o0,l Hyacinth  or  Bluebell). 
— Though  the  Bluebell  abounds  in  every 
wood  and  copse,  its  beautiful  varieties  are 
uncommon.  Amongst  the  best  are- -the 
white  variety,  alba;  the  rose-coloured 
vAuciy,  rosea;  the  pale  blue  variety,  fa'K/-  , 
lea;  and  a  pleasing  "  French-while  " 
variety.  There  are  now  selected  large-  , 
flowered  strains  of  all  these  colour  varie- 
ties, mostly  distinguished  as  major  or 
_^nndiflora.     The   variety   bracleata  has 


parts,  and  is  a  noble  flower ;  still  larger 
IS  a  new  form,  Excelsior,  with  large  deep 
blue  bells,  and  Skyblue,  with  flowers  of  a 
paler  shade.  Good  new  colour  variations, 
still  rather  scarce,  are  Rose  Queen  and 
Rosalind  in  shades  of  pink,  and  alba 
maxima,3Ji  improved  white  with  fine  bells. 
The  older  white  and  rosy  forms  are  also 
welcome,  the  white  being  much  grown  for 
market.  >S'.  hispanica  is  never  belter  seen 
than  inthc  fringes  of  shrubberies  and  beds 
of  Evergreens,  The  shelter  so  received 
protects  Its  large  leaves  from  strong  winds, 
but  it  is  sturdy  enough  for  any  position. 
It  deserves  to  be  naturalised  by  wood- 
walks  and  in  the  grassy  parts  of  the 
pleasure-ground.  S.  Europe.  Syn.,  A. 
campaiiulaia. 

S.  italica  (llallan  .T.\— This  kind,  with 


long  bracts,  and  ecrnua  is  a  Portuguese 
form  with  reddish  flowers,  -S'.  palula 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Bluebell,  its  flow- 
ers being  of  a  pleasing  violei-blue,  but 
not  sweet  or  arranged  on  one  side  like 
those  of  the  Bluebell.  They  are  larger 
and  more  open,  and  have  narrow  bracts. 
All  these  kmds  should  be  planted  here 
and  there  in  tufts  among  common  Blue- 
bells, along  the  margins  of  shrubberies, 
near  the  rock-garden,  or  for  borders  or 
woods.     Syn.,  >S".  nufatii. 

S.  hispuiica  (Spanish  Scilla).—Oae  of 
the  finest  of  early  summer  bulbs,  and, 
though  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  quite 
one  of  the  most  robust  of  the  family. 
It  is  easily  known  by  its  strong  pyramidal 
raceme  of  pendent,  short -stalked,  large, 
bell-shaped  flowers,  usually  of  a  clear  light 
blue.    A  variety  major  is  larger  in  all  its 


pale  blue  flowers,  intensely  blue 
lens,  and  delicious  odour,  is  the  most 
briUiant  of  the  Scillas.  It  grows  from  5 
to  10  in.  high,  the  flowers  small  and 
spreading  in  snort  conical  racemes,  which 
open  in  May.  S.  italica  is  hardy  in 
almost  any  sotl,  but  thrives  best  in  warm 
and  sandy  places  sheltered  from  east 
winds.  Divide  and  replant  in  fresh  posi- 
tions every  three  or  four  years,  not  oftener. 
S.  Europe. 

S.  sibirica  {Siberian  5.).— A  minute  gem 
among  the  flowers  of  earliest  spring,  and 
no  rock-garden,  or  garden  of  any  kmd,  is 
complete  without  the  striking  and  peculiar 
shade  of  porcelain  -  blue  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  from  all  other  Scillas.  5. 
sibirica  has  many  names,  but,  unlike  i'. 
bifolia,  it  has  sported  into  few  varieties, 
the  chief  being  alba,  a  pure  while  kind, 
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very  good  for  early  forcing,  and  mulli- 
flora,  an  early  variely  bloom inf{  ihree 
weeks  in  advance  of  iis  parent.  Varieties 
with  larger  flowers,  and  with  one  on  a  stem 
instead  of  two  or  five,  are  preserved  in 
herbariums  and  sometimes  cultivated,  but 
the  difference  between  these  and  the  type 
is  trifling,  arising  often  from  the  conditions 
in  which  the  plants  are  placed.  ^^  sibirica 
is  hardy,  and  thrives  best  in  a  good 
sandy  soil.  Bulbs  used  for  forcing  should 
never  be  thrown  away,  for  they  thrive 
well  if  allowed  to  fully  develop  their 
leaves  and  go  to  rest  in  a  pit  or  frame, 


Scilla  rouU-i  (Blutbell). 

afterwards  being  planted  out  in  open  spots 
in  warm  soil,  where  their  usual  vi^ur 
is  soon  restored.  They  may  then  be  lifted 
and  forced  as  before.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  disturb  the  tufts,  except  every  two  or 
three  years  for  division,  when  they  grow 
vigorously.  S.  sibirica  flowers  a  little  later 
than  -V.  bijoiia,  but  withstands  the  storms 
better,  remaining  also  much  longer  in 
bloom.  In  Dlaces  where  it  does  not  thriie 
freely,  whetiier  from  coldness  of  the  soil 
or  from  other  causes,  give  it  a  sheltered 


edging  to  beds  of  spring  flowers  or  choice 
alpine  shrubs. 

Other ctiLTiv.^TED  Kinds.— .\mongst 
I  Scillas  not  generally  found  in  gardens,  but 
hardy  in  dry  situations,  may  be  named  >'. 
peruviana,  a  large  species,  with  beautiful 
:   broad   leaves,    Vucca-like   and    very  dis> 
i  tinct ;  it  stands  well  in  sheltered  nooks, 
i   or  even  in   the  open  border  in  southern 
:   districts.     The  numerous  fine  blue  flowers 
I  are  in  a  superb  umbel-like  pyramid,  which 
\   lengthens   during    the    flowering   period. 
There  are  varietses,  one  named  aiha,  and 
I   there     are     reddish     varieties,    such     as 
I  elegans,  also  whitish  and  yellowish  forms, 
r  Tufts  of  the  Peruvian  Scilta  should  be 
taken  up  every  three  or  four  year^  when 
it  is  at  resL     Divide  the  bulbs  and  re- 
plant immediately.    The  variety  C/u^ialso 
succeeds.     S.    maritiina    is    properly    a 
I  greenhouse  species,  Init  in  the  places  indi- 
cated for  S.  peruviana  it  may  be  gr^wn 
outside  without   hurt,    though    it   rarely 
flowers.   S.  lilin-hyaciiitha  is  hardy,  whilst 
.V,  hyadnlkoitUs,  S.  pnttensis  {amelhys- 
I  Una),  S.  oblusifolia  (an  Algerian  species), 
autumnalis,  Aris/idis,palula,  and  its  I'ari- 
ous  forms,  including  cernua  and  others. 
,   differ  little  from  one  another. 
!       SOntPUS        (Bulrush).^  Sedge. like 
plants  fringing  lakes  and  ponds.     There 
are  numerous  native  species  that  might  be 
readily  transplanted,  and  the  best  of  these 
are   i'.   friquefer,    S.  sylvaticui,  and    .^'. 
liuusiris.     These  are  from  3  to  8  ft  high, 
and  eiTective  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or 
streams  with  other  tall  plants.     A  distinct 
kind    is    .V.    Eriopkorum     from      North 
,  .\merica,  a  handsome  grassy  plant  with 
drooping  heads  of  a  cinnamon-red  colour. 
.v.    cernuus   has  \ery  graceful    drooping 
stems,  atid  ..V.  vnlUdus  runs  easily  to  a 
height  of  6  or  8  ft.  in   rich  alluvial  soil. 
Handsome  variegated  forms   with  alter- 
nate bands  of  green  and   yellow  are  X 
I   Hnjosckttnus  zebrinus   and  .5'.    Titbfrmi- 
monlani  zebrinus.  There  is  also  a  scarcer 
but   very   pretty   variegated   form    of  .S'. 
maritimus.     Increase  by  seeds,  suckers. 

SOOLOPEHSBIUH    {f/arfs-tongue. 

I  ~S.  ■vulgare  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
hardy  evergreen  British  Ferns,  and  broken 
into  numberless  interesting  forms  and 
varieties,  some  being  very  beautiful  It 
prefers  shade,  and  though  sometimes  met 
with  on  dry  stone  and  brick  walls,  its 
favourite  place  is  by  the  side  of  a  stream 
in  a  shady  ravine.  Fine  specimens  have 
been  seen  between  the  joints  of  brickwork 
at  the  tops  of  old  u'ells,  the  fronds  develop- 
ing line  proportions.  A  suitable  soil  con- 
sists of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and 
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loam,  good  sharp  sand  being  added,  to- 
gether with  broken  oyster-shells  or  lime- 
stone. Scolopendriums  should  be  associ- 
ated with  Lastreas,  Polystichums,  and 
Lady  Ferns,  or  be  placed  in  groups  on 
the  rock-garden  with  some  flowering  plant 
that  will  thrive  in  the  same  spot.  During 
hot  dusty  weather  in  summer  a  daily 
afternoon  syringing  will  much  refresh  and 
invigorate  the  plants.  All  the  Hart's- 
tongues  thrive  in  pots,  and  are  useful  for 
rooms  and  tables.  The  easiest  means  of 
increase  for  the  varieties  of  S,  vul/^are  is 
by  division,  for  though  they  come  readily 
from  seed,  the  seedlings  are  often  quite 
unlike  the  parent. 

No  fewer  than  400  varieties  of  the 
Hart's-tonj^ue  were  described  thirty  years 
ago,  and  smce  then  this  number  has  been 
much  increased.  Most  of  these,  however, 
are  deformities — vegetable  cripples,  so  to 
speak.  A  few  of  the  characteristic  forms 
of  each  group  might  be  used  where 
collections  of  hardy  Ferns  are  being 
formed,  being  evergreen  and  diversified  in 
form.  Of  the  following  selection,  com- 
mencing with  simple  forms  and  ending  with 
much-divided  ones,  S.  latifolium  is  a  fine 
bold  variety,  having  wavy  spreading  fronds, 
8  to  10  in.  long  and  2  to  3  in.  broad.  S, 
rent  forme  has  oblong,  roundish,  or  kidney- 
shaped  fronds.  5.  cornutum  is  interest- 
ing, the  point  of  the  frond  being  prolonged 
into  a  horn-like  appendage.  S.  margina- 
tum is  very  distinct,  with  fronds  crenated 
at  the  margin.  Some  of  the  best  forms  of 
S.  pinnattjfidum  are  attractive,  and  5. 
crispum  is  an  old  favourite,  its  fronds 
retaining  the  habit  of  the  type,  but  the 
margin  is  frilled.  .-\  form  of  it  called 
grandidens  has  the  margin  deeply  incised. 
Stansfieldi  has  curled  incisions,  and 
IVrigleyi  is  a  luxuriant  form  with  erect 
fronds  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  length.  .V. 
laceratum  has  broad  flat  fronds,  deeply 
cut  into  lobes  of  variable  length  and 
breadth,  whilst  S.  sagittato-cristatum  has 
fronds  with  wa\'y  margins  and  crested 
lobes,  .v.  acrocladon  has  a  narrow  frond 
slightly  widened  at  the  base,  and  divided 
at  the  upper  end  into  several  wedge-shaped 
divisions,  the  upper  margins  deeply  in- 
cised. The  fronds  of  .S*.  paiulum  are  cut 
down  near  to  the  base  into  two  or  three 
divisions,  each  having  a  narrow  wing  and 
a  broad  terminal  crest.  S,  digitatum  has 
pleasing  fronds  i  ft.  or  more  in  length, 
with  the  divisions  terminated  by  a  forked 
and  twisted  crest.  S,  Ketwayi  is  a  hand- 
some form,  the  fronds  terminating  in  a 
large  crest  6  to  10  in.  broad.  S,  ramosa- 
marginatum  resembles  it  in  form  of  frond, 
but  has  a  broad-winged  stalk.     Its  crest 


is  nearly  flat  and  not  unlike  the  tasselled 
frond-extremity  of  the  maximum  form  of 
Pteris  serrulata  cristata.  The  base  of  the 
frond  of  5.  corymbiferum  is  like  the  type, 
but  the  upper  half  has  innumerable  con- 
torted and  twisted  incisions,  and  looks  like 
the  leaf-ends  of  some  of  the  ragged 
Kales.  S,  Coolingi  is  very  similar  to  5. 
corymbiferum^  but  the  divisions  form  an 
intricate  mass  of  slender  segments,  curled 
and  twisted  in  various  ways  so  as  to  form 
a  globular  head.  This  kind  of  division 
represents  the  extreme  form  of  variation. 
There  are  also  several  prettily  variegated 
forms  in  cultivation. 

SCUTBLLABIA  (,Skullcap)-Yi^xAy 
perennials,  of  which  several  are  in  culti- 
vation, but  few  are  good  garden  plants. 
These  few  are  handsome  flowers  for  the 
border,  and  their  dwarf  neat  growth  is 
also  suited  to  the  rock-garden  in  an  open 
sunny  situation  in  any  soil.  S,  baica- 
Icnsis^  from  Siberia,  is  the  finest  of  all  the 
species.  It  is  an  excellent  alpine  peren- 
nial, forming  a  hard  woody  root-stock,  is 
9  in.  high,  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
rich,  velvety,  dark  blue  flowers,  finer  in 
colour  than  those  of  S.  japonica^  though 
this  is  a  handsome  plant.  The  alpine  Skull- 
cap {S.  alpina)  is  a  spreading  plant  with 
all  the  vigour  of  the  coarsest  weeds  of  its 
natural  order,  but  neat  in  habit  and 
ornamental  in  flower.  The  stems  are 
prostrate,  "but  so  abundant  that  they  rise 
m  a  full  round  tuft,  i  ft.  or  more  high  in 
the  centre.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  roundish 
or  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  have 
very  notched  and  very  short  stalks,  while 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads, 
short  at  first,  but  afterwards  elongating. 
These  flowers  are  purplish,  or  have  the 
lower  lip  white  or  yellow.  Its  forms, 
bicoior,  with  the  upper  lip  purplish  and 
the  lower  white,  and  S.  lupulina^  with  yel- 
low flowers,  are  very  pretty.  Pyrenees, 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Division.  These 

!  kinds  are  admirably  suited  for  borders,  the 
margins  of  shrubberies,  and  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  rock-garden,  flowering  free 
m  summer.  S.  orientalis,  S,  scordit/o/ia, 
S.  a//aicay  S.  ga/ericu/aia,  S.  peregrina^ 
and  the  British  S,  minor^  an  interest- 
ing little  plant  for  the  artificial  bog,  are 
among  the  best  of  the  other  kinds,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  are  worth  a  place  save 
in  a  large  collection.     Division  or  seed. 

SOYPHANTHUS  {Cup-flower).^S, 
elegans  is  a  beautiful  slender  climber,  5  to 
8  ft.  high,  with  forked  stems,  and  valuable 

■  for  trailing  over  a  trellis  or  against  a  wall. 
Its  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  and  the  flowers 
come  singly  in  the  forks  of  the  branches. 
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They  are  cup-like  in  shape,  and  of  a  brifjht 
golden-yellow  with  fine  red  spots  inside, 
coming  freely  from  August  till  October. 
S.  eUffins  is  easily  grown  as  a  half-hardy 
annual  in  rich  light  soil.     Chili. 

BEDUH  (S/on^crii^).— Rock  and  alpine 
plants  which  thrive  in  any  soil.  They 
may  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  border,  in 
the  rock-garden,  on  walls,  and  on  ruins, 
and  indeed  in  any  place  where  the  roots 
find  foothold.  Like  the  Saxifrages,  they 
differ  in  habit,  some,  like  S.  itere,  being 
humble  and  creeping,  while  others,  like 
S.  spcctiibiU,  are  stately  plants  for  the 
border.    A  great  many  are  in  cultivation. 


.    Max 

milar. 


8.  BwenL— A  neat  hardy  plant,  about  6  in. 
high,  with  broad  silvei)-  leases  and  clusleii  of 
purplish  flowers.     N.  India  and  Asia. 

B.  bUpudatm.— A  minute  grey  plant,  form- 
ing spreading  tufts  of  ^an  stems  densely 
cloihed  with  thick  leaves  and  inconspicuous 
flowers.  Other  Scdums  nearly  allied  to  it  art- 
S.  dasypkyllum,  S.  giandulifcrum,  S.  fari- 
naSHm  and  S,  bnvifolium:  but  though  hardy 
on  walls  and  rocks,  the>'  hare  not  the  vigour  of 
many  Stonecrops.    Syn,  -V.  giauium. 

S.  Lydinn. — A  pretty  Utile  plant  from  A^ia 
Minor,  scaicely  an  inch  high,  similar  to  >s'. 
hhpanicum,    en^cepl    Ihat     ihe     liny    crowdol 


with  it 


The  Jipanoc  Slonccr 

the  best  of  the  hardy 
■   plan 


.  „  „  ..  _.  __  and 
its  lirilliani  yellow  tloweis,  grows  abundantly 
on  wnlla,  thatch,  rocks,  and  sandy  places.  It 
is  beautiful  in  the  winter  garden  ;  its  golden 
tips  peep  out  in  November,  and  only  vanish 
with  ihe  heat  of  May.  The  variegated  variety 
yatirtum)  has  shoots  with  tips  of  a  yellow  hue 
in  early  spring,  and  the  tufts  or  flakes  look 
quite  showy.  The  silvery  tones  of  the  variety 
tiegans  are  less  effective  and  the  plant  less 
vigorous.     S.   sixnngularc   is   simibr  to   .V. 

8.  Aitoon  is  I  ft.  or  more  in  height,  with 
erect  stems  crowned  by  dense  clusters  ofyeilnw 
flowers.  It  is  an  old  garden  plant  for  the 
lionter  or  rock-garden,  and  requires  open 
positions  and  a  1^1  soil.      Siberia  and  Japan. 


P  (Sedum  ipecubile). 

leaves  are  greenish  and  lipped  with  red.  Fn 
edgings  or  slopes  bordering  footpaths  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  likes  plenty  of  moisture.  It 
roots  on  the  surface  with  great  rajndity.  and 
may  therefore  be  speedily  propagated.  Very 
small  pieces  put  in  the  soil  in  sprii^  ioun 
form  a  mass  of  rich  evergreen  verdure, 
scarcely  an  inch  in  height  and  level  as  tiirf. 

8.  iBuiutm,  like  .V.  Telepkium,  is  variable. 
there  being  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  nameil 
varieties.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  importarl 
is  hitmalodes.ox  atm-purpiireum,  so  called  troD. 
the  vivid  purple  of  the  stems  and  large  rteshi 
leaves.  It  grows  from  l  to  %  ft.  high,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  not  showy,  ii  n 
stalely  and  well  suited  for  tnassing.  It  sh'iulil 
be  planted  in  poor,  stony  soil,  and  smoke  utII  ' 
not  injure  it.  There  is  also  a  variety  niih 
variegated  foliage. 

8,  ^v\tiuA\v.m{PHrpU  American  Slmuircf.. 
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— A  pretly  species,  with  purplish  flowers, 
airuice<l  in  sev«ml  spreading  and  recurved 
branchlets,  Inrd's-fool  fashion,  with  mimeruiis 
spreading  stems.  It  is  abundant  in  North 
America,  and  in  Prance  is  a  good  deal  used 
for  edging.  It  is  also  appropriate  for  the 
rock-garden  or  the  front  margin  of  a  mixed 
border,  growing  in  any  soil,  and  flowering  in 


of  yellow  flowers,  and  spreading  shoots  gene- 
rally rooting  at  Itie  base,  but  quite  erect  at 
thetop.  It  is  usedasanet^ngor  bordcrplam. 
There  are  several  similar  kinds,  such  as  the 
glaucous- leaved  S.  pniiaatum  ;  S.  Fosttria- 
Hum,  mth  light  green  leaves  ;  and  S.  rejlexum, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  including 
iristalum,    a  curious  crested   ^'ariety,   some- 


January  in  genile  heat,  plunging  (he  pot  in 
water  before  sowing,  so  that  the  soil  may  not 
get  dry.  As  soon  as  laige  enough  pot  off 
singly.  if  well  watered,  they  ought  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  to  be  as  large  as  a  crown- 
piece.  During  autumn  and  winter  the  plants 
must  only  be  just  kepi  moist  enough  to  keep 
their  leaves  fresh.  Wroi^ly  called  Umbilicus 
tcnipervivum,  this  being  quite  a  distinct  plant. 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus, 
a.  SitboIdi.^A  well-known  kind  frequently 
pots.     Its  roundish  leaves  are  glau- 


late   a 


I   ofter 


lovely  rosy.coral  hue.  They  i 
of  three  on  numerous  stems,  whicn  in  autumn 
bear  soft  rosy  flowers  which  look  pretty  in 
pots,  small  baskets,  or  vases.  The  plant  is 
hardy,  and  merits  a  place  in  the  rock-garden, 
especially  where  its  branches   may  fall  without 


Sedum  kom 

S.  album,  another  native  kind,  has  brownish-   I 
cieen   leaves  and   white  or   pinkish   flowers,    j 
Like  the  Stonecrop,  it  occurs  on  old  roofe  and 
rocky  places  in  many   ports  of  Europe.     All 
these  kinds  are  worth  naturalising  on  walls  or 
old  ruins,  in  [Jaccs  where  they  do  not  occur   \ 
naturally,  also  on  the  margins  of  the  pathwavs 
and  the  less  important  surfaces  of  [be  roct- 

8.  Hnp«rTi*oUal  {Starlet  Stoneerop).— 
This  beautiful  kind  has  rosettes  of  leaves  like  ' 
■hose  of  the  common  Houseleek  {Sempervivum 
Itclarum),  and  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers 
form  a  dense  head  similar  to  the  well.known 
Rachra  faUala.  It  dies  after  flowering,  and  is 
not  hardy,  but  during  summet  grows  freely  on 
a  dry  bank.  In  winter  it  stands  dry  frost,  but 
frost  and  wet  combined  are  fatal  to  it.  Seeds 
germinate  freely,    and    should   be    sown    in 


touching  the  earth  and  its  graceful  habit  may 
be  well  seen  ;  but,  except  in  favoured  places, 
it  does  not  make  strong  growth.  There  is  a 
variegated  variety,  more  tender  (ban  the  ordi- 
nary form.    Japan.     Division. 

8,  ipMtabUe.— This  is  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful, erect,  and  with  broad  glaucous  leaves.  Its 
rosy-purple  flowers  appear  in  dense  broad 
corymbs  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
remain  in  perfection  for  two  months  or  more. 
The  glaucous  foliage,  even  before  the  flowers 
come,  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  any  high-coloured 
plant  that  may  be  near  it.  It  withstands 
extreme  cold,  heat,  or  wet,  and  unlike  most 
plants  will  grow  and  flower  to  perfection  in 
shadc<l  places,  thriving  in  any  soil.  Varieties 
with  darker  flowers  nave  recently  come  to 
light,  the  best  being  tUropurputittm,  with 
flowers  of  rich  dark  crimson-purple.    Japan. 

8.   8UhUi— A   new  kind  and  one  of  the 
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very  few  found  in  America,  It  is  of  distinct 
appearance,  with  vety  thick  fleshy  leaves,  oval 
in  shape  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  detaching 
themselves  very  readily  from  the  stems.  These 
are  slender,  4  or  5  in.  high,  some  sterile  and 
trailing,  and  others  erect  >Mth  clusters  of  bright 
yellow  flowers.     Mountains  of  Mexico. 

8.  ttoloniferiinL  {Purple  Sfonecrop).— The 
best  of  the  Sedums  with  large  flat  leaves  is  the 
Purple  Stonecrop.  It  flowers  late  in  summer, 
and  often  througn  the  autumn  makes  a  bright 
display,  and  is  suited  for  edgings,  the 
margins  of  mixed  borders,  and  for  the  rock- 
garden.  S.  ibericum  is  a  form  of  this  with 
slender  stems  and  white  flowers.  Syns., 
S.  dentaium  and  S.  spurium.     Caucasus. 

8.  Telephium. — This  is  the  most  variable 
Stonecrop.  No  fewer  than  twenty  forms  have 
received  names  either  as  sub-species  or  as 
varieties,  but  our  native  form  is  as  showy  as 
any.  It  is  i  to  2  ft.  high,  the  stout  erect 
stems  furnished  with  fleshy  leaves,  and  in 
late  summer  and  autumn  bearing  dense 
broad  clusters  of  bright  rosy-purple  but 
sometimes  white  flowers.  S,  Telephium  is 
distributed  about  the  country,  usually  in 
hedgerows  and  thickets.  Like  all  other  kinds 
about  the  same  size,  it  is  useful  for  dry 
borders  and  the  rough  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden,  but  when  well  grown  will  flower  the 
more  vigorously.  Cut  blooms  last  a  long 
time,  hence  are  often  called  Everlasting 
Livelongs. 

The  Sedums  mentioned  are  the  most  dis- 
tinct. The  pretty  S,  cccruUum  is  an  annual, 
and  .S*.  carneum  variegatum  is  not  hardy 
enough  for  our  winters.  The  Orange  Stone- 
crop (6'.  kamtschaticum)  has  dark  orange- 
yellow  flowers  in  summer,  and  is  hardy  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  is  best  in  warm  rich  loam. 
There  are  in  cultivation  many  kinds  of  the 
easiest  culture. 

SELAGINELLA.— A  few  hardy  kinds 
of  this  large  family  of  Lycopods  are  valu- 
able for  carpeting  the  fernery  or  clothing 
shady  sp<e)ts  in  the  rock-garden.  These 
kinds  are  S.  denticuiata,  S.  helvetica^  and 
5.  rupestriss  small  trailing  plants  of  a  deli- 
cate green,  mossy  growth.  5.  Kraussiana, 
generally  known  in  plant-houses  as  S. 
denticuiata^  is  also  hardy  in  many  places, 
and  in  Ireland  grows  and  thrives  better 
than  any  of  the  kinds  mentioned.  All 
these  plants  require  a  well-drained  peaty 
soil,  shade,  and  a  sheltered  position. 

8EMPEBVIVUM  {Houseieek).~^Suc- 
culent  Rock  and  Alpine  plants,  of  which 
the  common  Houseleek  (5.  tectornm\ 
often  seen  on  old  roofs  and  walls,  is  the 
most  familiar.  There  is  a  strong  family 
likeness  throughout,  and  they  form  rosette- 
like tufts  of  fleshy  leaves,  which  chiefly 
diflfer  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  some 
deep  red,  others  pale  green.  The  flowers 
of  most  of  them  are  of  a  reddish  tinge, 
and  several  are  yellow.     All  the  hardy 


kinds  will  grow  well  in  dry  sandy  parts  of 
the  rock-garden  where  few  other  alpines 
thrive,  or  on  old  walls,  ruins,  and  the  like, 
merely  requiring^  to  be  placed  in  chinks 
with  a  little  soil.  Most  of  them  thrive 
on  any  border,  if  the  soil  be  not  too  stiff 
and  damp,  but  they  prefer  a  dry  elevated 
position,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Nearly  all  are  easily  increased  by  their 
abundant  oflfsets.  Of  late  years  some  of 
the  larger  kinds,  such  as  ^S".  calcareum^ 
have  been  used  for  beds.  Europe  and  W . 
Asia. 

8.  araehnoideum  {Cobweb  Houseleek), — pne 
of  the  most  singular  of  alpine  plants,  with  tiny 
rosettes  of  fleshy  leaves  covered  at  the  top  with 
a  thick  white  down,  which  intertwines  itself  al) 
over  the  leaves  like  a  spider's  web.  It  is  rarely 
seen  in  our  gardens  except  in  a  frame,  but 
thrives  in  moist  sandy  loam  and  exposed  spots 
in  sunny  arid  parts  of  the  rock-garden.  Its 
sheets  of  whitish  rosettes  look  as  if  a  thousand 
spiders  had  been  at  work  upon  them,  and  in 
summer  send  up  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers. 
About  London  it  sometimes  suffers  from  spar- 
rows plundering  the  "  down."  Division.  Simi- 
lar to  this  species  are  S.  lortuosum  (or  H^'ehb- 
ianum  of  gardens),  S,  Fauronneii,  S,  hetero- 
trichuw,  and  S.  Lagg^eri,  which  have  the 
rosettes  of  leaves  united  by  a  web  of  white 
threads. 

8.  arenarium  {Sand  Houseleek). — Grown  in 
dense  patches,  this  plant  has  a  lovely  effect. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  its  ally  S.  globi/eruiUy 
and,  unlike  the  latter  species,  the  leaves  of  the 
rosettes  are  not  incurved.  The  flowers  are 
small,  yellow,  pretty,  and  the  leaves  usually 
rich  crimson.  S.  Heufellt\  a  similar  species,, 
has  in  autumn  almost  chocolate-crimson  foliage, 
the  flowers  being  yellow.  Other  species  of 
similar  character  are  S,  hirium,  S.  Neilreichi^ 
and  .S".  soboliferum y  which  is  often  confused 
with  S,  globijerum. 

9.  oaloarenm  {Glaucous  Houseleek). — No 
finer  Houseleek  has  ever  been  introduced  than 
this,  sometimes  called  S,  californicum.  It  is 
as  easily  grown  and  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Houseleek  {S.  tectorum),  and  thrives  in  any 
soil.  Planted  singly,  its  rosettes  are  sometimes 
nearly  5  in.  across,  the  leaves  glaucous,  and 
tipped  at  the  points  with  chocolate.  It  is 
deservedly  popular  for  edgings  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  also  admirable  for  the  rock-garden. 
Other  cultivated  kinds  are  S.  glaucum^  S. 
Camolleiy   S.   Lamottei^   S.    Verloti^   and    5. 

juraleftse,  and  these  are  all  desirable  for  a 
full  collection. 

8.  flmbiiatum  {Fringed  Houseleek). — Oneot 
the  most  profusely  blooming  kinds,  the  dark 
rose-coloured  flowers  appearing  in  summer  on 
stems  6  to  10  in.  high.  The  leaves,  which  are 
in  small  rosettes,  are  sniooth  on  both  sides, 
strongly  fringed,  and  terminate  in  a  long  point, 
being  marked  at  the  end  with  a  large  purple 
spot.  S.  Funckiy  S.  Fowellt\  S.  barbatulum^ 
S.  allau/imm,  and  S.  piliferum  are  similar. 

8.  globifenim  {Hen-and-ckicken  Houseleek). 
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— This  grows  in  firm  dense  tufts,  its  little 
round  offsets  being  so  abundantly  thrown  off 
that  they  are  push^  clear  above  the  tufts,  and 
lie  on  the  surface  in  small  brownish-green  balls. 
The  small  leaves  of  the  young  rosettes  all  turn 
inward,  and  appear  of  a  purplish  colour,  but  in 
the  full-grown  rosettes  are  light  green,  the  tips 
of  the  under  side  being  of  a  decided  chocolate, 
brown  for  nearly  one-third  of  their  length  ;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  This  kind  is 
well  suited  for  forming  wide  tufts  in  the  rock- 
garden  and  on  banks  Lelow  the  eye.  It  grows 
freely  in  any  soil,  and  is  also  known  as  S,  sobo- 
/iferurriy  but  this  is  the  name  of  another  kind 
similar  to  ^S".  arenariutn. 

8.  montannm  {Mountain  Housekek). — A 
dark  green  kind,  smaller  than  the  common 
Houseleek,  the  leaves  forming  neat  rosettes, 
from  which  spring  dull  rosy  flowers  in  summer. 
It  is  suitable  for  edgings  or  for  the  rock-gar- 
den, grows  in  any  soil,  and  is  easily  propa- 
gated. Alps.  S.  assimiU^xi^S.flagelliformt 
are  similar. 

B.  teetonun  {Common  Houseleek). — Though 
a  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  common  House- 
leek, having  been  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial on  housetops  and  on  old  walls,  is  well 
known  to  everybody.  It  may  be  used  in  flower- 
gardening,  but  it  would  be  better  to  select  some 
of  the  rarer  species  for  edgings  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  varies  somewhat,  and  a  glaucous 
fomi  called  rusticum  is  one  of  the  most  distinct. 
Other  similar  varieties  are  Royeni,  Ragneria- 
//Kw,  Sequieri^  ca/caraium,  and  Greetiei. 
Greenet  resembles  the  common  Houseleek,  but 
is  smaller. 

8.  tritte  is  distinct  from  other  Houseleeks, 
as  its  rosettes  of  leaves  are  of  a  deep  dull  red, 
which  makes  it  a  handsome  plant.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  S,  iectorum^  and  in  light  warm  soil 
is  quite  as  vigorous  and  rapid  a  grower.  Its 
singular  colour  makes  it  a  valuable  contrast  to 
other  plants,  but  at  present  it  is  not  much 
known. 

Besides  these  kinds  there  are  several  tender 
species  which  are  now  largely  used  for  summer 
gardening.  The  most  popular  of  these  are — 
S.  iaimheforme^  a  singularly  handsome  kind, 
with  broad  rosettes  of  leaves  that  lie  flat  on  the 
soil ;  S,  Bolli^  with  leaves  that  form  a  dense 
cup-like  tuft  from  3  to  6  in.  across ;  and  S, 
nrboreumy  a  tall,  straggling  plant,  with  stout 
branches  terminated  by  a  rosette  of  foliage. 
Pro}>agated  by  quantity  in  heat  in  spring  or 
autumn  from  offsets. 

SENECIO  {Groundsel). — An  immense 
genus  of  over  a  thousand  described 
species,  most  of  them  worthless  weeds, 
but  with  a  few  plants  of  value.  They 
are  exceedingly  variable  in  habit,  includ- 
ing annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials, 
shrubby  plants  and  low  trees,  climbers, 
and  even  succulents,  but  there  is  much 
sameness  in  the  flowers,  which  are  yellow 
or  orange  in  most  kinds,  though  some- 
times purple  or  white.  They  are  among  the 


most  easily  grown  of  plants,  and  readily 
increased  from  seeds,  cuttings,  division,, 
or  root-cuttings.  The  silvery  and  down- 
covered  kinds  do  best  in  dry  comers 
and  fully  exposed,  while  others,  such  as 
the  large-leaved,  tall-growing  herbs,, 
thrive  in  rich  moist  soil  at  the  waterside,, 
with  some  shelter  from  wind.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  best  of  the  few  cultivated 
kinds : — 

S.  ADONiniFOLius. — A  neat  hardy  peren- 
nial, common  in  France  and  distinct  from  other 
wild  kinds  of  Europe.  The  rigidly  erect 
stems  measure  2  to  3  ft.,  with  glossy  and 
finely-cut  foliage  and  bright  orange-yellow 
flowers  in  July.  As  it  spreads  from  the  root, 
its  true  place  is  the  rougher  part  of  the  garden^ 
where  it  is  well  worth  a  place.  Coming  near 
this,  but  a  much  smaller  plant,  is  S.  TyroUnstSy 
witli  bright  orange-red  flowers  and  finely-cut 
leaves. 

S.  ARTEMisi>EFOLius.— A  neat  perennial' 
with  broad  clusters  of  showy  yellow  flowers  on 
stems  of  12  to  18  in.  high.  The  deep  green, 
leaves  are  finely  cut  and  give  a  feathery 
appearance.'  S.  abroianifolius  has  similar 
foliage,  but  its  orange-yellow  flowers  are 
larger  and  fewer.  These  are  hardy  European, 
plants  of  the  easiest  culture  in  the  rock-garden 
or  border. 

S.  CAMPESTRis  is  a  native  plant,  only- 
worth  growing  in  its  scarcer  form  maritima 
(syn.,  S.  spalhulafolius)  found  wild  with  us  in 
a  few  spots,  but  only  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  an  interesting  and  pretty  plant, 
with  orange-yellow  flowers  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling  carried  as  clustered  heads  upon  stems 
of  6  to  12  in.  high.  A  similar  species  is  the- 
Piedmont  Groundsel  (5.  Balbisianus)  from  the 
mountains  of  N.  Italy,  and  growing  from  3  to 
9  in.  high,  with  a  ring  of  hoary  root-leaves. 
The  golden  flowers,  contrasted  with  the 
foliage,  have  a  very  V)right  appearance.  Both 
these  kinds  like  a  light  rubbly  soil  and  a  dry 
sunny  place. 

S.  CINERARIA  (Dusty  Miller).^ \  fine- 
leaved,  half-shrubby  perennial  from  the  Medi* 
tcrranean  coast,  where  it  grows  from  14  to 
3  ft.  in  height,  with  much-cut  silvery  leaves 
and  clustered  heads  of  yellow  flowers  late  in 
summer.  It  is  tender  in  many  gardens,  and 
especially  in  cold  wet  soils,  but  is  useful  for 
its  brightness  during  summer  when  planted  in 
May  or  June.  Cuttings  taken  in  autumn  will 
root  slowly  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  but  need 
careful  watering  in  winter.  This  is  the  best 
means  of  increase,  for  though  readily  grown 
from  seed,  the  seedlings  are  often  poor. 
There  are  several  good  garden  forms  with  very 
white  leaves  more  or  less  finely  cut,  the  best  of 
these  being  candidissimay  and  a  French  form,, 
Diamant. 

S.  CLivoRUM  is  a  new  border  plant  from. 
China,  with  large  heart-shaped  leaves  of 
shining  green,  a  foot  or  more  across,  and 
tall  much-branched  heads  of  orange-yellow 
flowers  with  a  brown  centre,  2  to  3  in.  wide^ 
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in  July  and  August.     A  bold  waterside  plant, 
of  easy  culture  and  not  particular  as  to  soil. 

S.  DoRONicuM  is  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  useful  of  the  group,  i  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  stout  stalks  of  large  bright  yellow 
flowers  in  early  summer.  It  is  hardy  any- 
where and  in  any  soil.  Seed  or  division. 
Central  Europe. 

S.  Dou(;i.ASii. — A  much-branched  plant 
of  3  ft.,  with  a  shrubby  base,  and  known  as 
the  Squaw  Aster  in  N.  W.  America.  Its 
leaves  are  small  and  narrow  or  much  cut,  and 
the  flowers  appear  as  very  large  heads  of  pale 
yellow  flowers,  each  an  inch  or  more  across. 
To  do  well  this  needs  a  sheltered  sunny  corner 
and  dry  soil. 

S.  VA.Y.CK^'^  {Purple  Jacobaa).—1\i\^  beau- 
tiful half-hardy  annual  has  long  l)een  a 
favourite  in  gardens.  It  has  a  dwarf  form 
{nana)  about  a  foot  high,  and  there  are 
varieties  with  double  flowers  which  are  showy 
and  desirable,  ranging  in  colour  from  white  to 
deep  crimson,  and  lasting  a  long  while.  The 
plant  does  best  in  rich  sandy  loam  and  planted 
in  bold  masses,  which  flower  from  July  to 
October,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  Grayi  is  a  curious  hardy  shrub  of  3  to 
4  ft.  from  New  Zealand,  with  oval  silvery 
leaves  and  loose  heads  of  yellow  flowers. 
There  are  several  allied  shrubs  from  New 
Zealand  and  South  America,  which  are  some- 
times planted  in  collections  of  the  rarer  ever- 
greens, and  are  more  or  less  hardy  according 
to  local  conditions.  S,  eheagnifolius  is  a 
shrub  of  10  or  12  feet,  with  woolly  branches, 
smooth  oval  leaves,  and  heads  of  small  yellow 
flowers ;  S,  compact  us  ^  with  grey-green  leaves 
prettily  edged  with  white ;  and  5.  argenteus^ 
a  low  silvery-leaved  shrub  from  Chili.  All 
these  are  increased  from  cuttings,  and  are 
hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  and 
south-west. 

S.  jAPONicus.— One  of  the  finest  of  the 
large  kinds,  standing  about  5  ft.  high  with  us, 
its  leaves  nearly  a  foot  across  and  divided  into 
about  nine  divisions.  The  flower-stems  are 
slightly  branched,  and  bear  flowers  3  in. 
across  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  in  autumn. 
This  is  a  hardy,  moisture-loving  plant,  and 
should  be  grown  in  rich  and  moderately  stiff 
loamy  soil,  and  beside  a  lake  or  pond  where 
it  will  never  lack  moisture.  Japan — where 
it  is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  15  ft.  Syn., 
Erythrochate  palmatifida, 

S.  Kaempkkri  {Leopard  Plant)  —A  hand- 
some perennial  with  a  fleshy  rootstock  and 
large  leaves  6  to  12  in.  across,  shaped  like 
those  of  a  Coltsfoot,  and  borne  upon  stout 
woolly  stems.  The  form  most  grown  is  aureo- 
ma^ulatus,  in  which  the  leaves  are  finely 
blotched  with  yellow,  white,  and  pale  rose. 
Sometimes  these  shades  occur  in  the  same  leaf, 
but  oftener  the  yellow  and  white  colouring  is 
found  in  distinct  plants ;  another  variation  is 
argtnteus^  in  which  glaucous-green  leaves 
are  edged  with  creamy  white.  These  plants 
are  tender  except  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 


south  and  south-west,  but  are  sometimes 
grown  for  their  fine  effect  in  the  summer 
garden,  and  wintered  under  glass.  They 
thrive  in  free  moist  soils  rich  in  humus,  and  in 
half-shade,  but  even  under  the  best  conditions 
they  grow  slowly.  Increase  by  division,  the 
offsets  being  potted  and  kept  in  a  propagating- 
house  or  frame  until  established.  Syns.,  Far- 
fugium  grande  and  Ligularia  Kaempferi, 

S.  Ledebourii  is  a  vigorous  kind  with  an 
erect  stem  4  or  5  ft.  high,  and  ver>'  large  grey- 
green  leaves  of  striking  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  lx>rne  in  a  long  dense 
spike.  Free,  moist,  and  somewhat  peaty  soil 
is  the  most  suitable  for  this  plant,  which  is 
increased  by  careful  division  in  spring  or 
autumn.  It  is  useful  for  grouping  with  fine- 
leaved  herlmceous  plants,  but  seldom  finds  a 
place  in  the  flower-garden.  Siberia.  Syn., 
Ligularia  macrophylla.  Allied  kinds  for 
useful  l>old  leaf  effect  in  moist  places  are  S. 
sibitica^  S,  Fischeri^  and  6'.  thyrsoidea, 

S.  LEUCOSTACHYS. — A  tender  shrubby  kind 
which  should  be  wintered  under  glass,  but  is 
used  in  the  summer  garden  for  its  finely-cut 
foliage  of  a  glistening  whiteness.  A  good 
plant  for  warm  dry  banks.  Seed  or  cuttings. 
S.  America. 

S.  MACROPHYLLUS  is  a  stout  leafy  perennial, 
6  ft.  high  when  full-grown,  the  glossy  green 
leaves  and  much -branched  heads  of  small 
yellow  flowers  of  stately  effect  when  grown 
boldly  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  wild  garden. 

S.  PALUiX)sus. — A  handsome  water-plant 
for  the  wild  garden,  found  in  our  own  fen 
district  and  in  wet  places  throughout  Europe. 
It  stands  4  to  6  ft.  high,  with  long  narrow- 
leaves  which  are  coarsely  toothed  and  white 
with  cottony  down  while  young.  The  bright 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  July  and  August. 
Division. 

S.  I'ULCHER. — One  of  the  handsomest  of 
perennials,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing  in  late 
putumn  rosy-purple  flowers  2  to  3  in.  across. 
The  plant  is  hardy,  but  its  beauty  is  often 
marred  by  frost  and  bad  weather.  It  grows 
best  in  deep  moist  loam  and  where  some  pro- 
tection can  be  given  from  autumn  frosts. 
With  us  it  rarely  ripens  seed,  but  is  easily 
increased  in  spring  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  an 
inch  long,  pricked  into  pans  of  light  sandy 
soil  and  pfaced  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 
Buenos  Ayres. 

S.  ROTUNDiFOLii:s. — A  newly  introducetl 
shrub  from  New  Zealand,  with  large  rounded 
leathery  leaves  covered  with  a  yellowish  felt 
underneath.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  seaside 
plant  in  its  own  land,  despite  its  large  leaves, 
and  though  as  yet  on  trial  in  this  country,  it 
has  endured  16  degrees  of  frost  without  injury' 
upon  the  south  coast. 

S.  SARACENicus. — In  moist  places  in  the 
west  of  England  this  plant  grows  wild,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  4  or  5  it.  It  is  useful  for  the 
margins  of  ponds  or  streams,  where  it  spreads 
fast,  and,  associated  with  the  Willow  Herb, 
gives  n  beautiful  effect.  Similar  to  this  is 
S.  Dorio^  also  well  suited  to  the  wild  garden. 
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S.  TANGU  ricus  is  another  new  kind  from 
China,  with  stout  spiry  stems  of  6  or  7  ft., 
and  bold  leaves  cut  mto  irregular  Iol)es.  The 
yellow  flowers  are  small,  appearing  in  autumn, 
when  the  general  eflfect  of  the  plant  is  bold 
and  pleasing,  growing  apart  on  the  lawn  or  irt 
the  wild  garden. 

Two  handsome  tender  kinds  which  thrive 
in  our  warmest  gardens,  but  nowhere  else,  arc 
.S'  p-andifolius  of  Mexico,  a  stout  shrubby 
plant  with  large  leaves  and  heads  of  many 
small  flowers,  and  S.  PftasitiSy  handsome  in 
leaf  and  flower,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
conservatory  for  its  beauty  durmg  winter. 
S.  sagittifolius  is  a  stately  perennial  which 
from  a  spreading  rosette  of  large  grey-green 
leaves  sends  up  stout  stems  5  to  8  ft.  high  with* 
heads  of  large  creamy-white  flowers.  The 
mid-rib  of  the  leaf  is  often  curiously  crested 
in  this  plant.  Uruguay.  Very  diflerent  is 
S.  lettcophyllay  a  little  alpine  plant  of  only  a 
few  inches  high,  its  leaves  so  densely  clothed 
with  white  wool  as  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  silvery  of  rock-plants.  It  thrives  in 
gritty  or  sandy  soil,  in  a  sunny  and  wcll- 
<Irained  position.  .V.  nnijlorusy  from  Switzer- 
land, also  with  hairy  white  foliage,  hardly 
rises  above  the  ground,  spreading  into  silvery 
sheets,  from  which  the  flowers  should  be 
clipped  as  they  appear. 

SEQUOIA. — Enormous  cone-bearing 
evergreen  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  Anierica,  just  hardy  enough  to  be 
the  object  of  numerous  experiments  in  our 
country,  far  from  successful  either  from  an 
artistic  or  most  other  points  of  view.  In 
some  of  the  books  it  is  said  that  these  great 
trees  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
inserted  under  glass  m  autumn,  but  we 
would  beg  everybody  never  to  plant  any 
tree  of  the  kind  except  from  seed. 

S.  GIGANTEA  {Big  Tree). — A  colossal  tree 
in  its  own  country,  inhabiting  mostly,  in  scat- 
tered groups  or  groves,  the  Californian  Moun- 
tains tor  a  distance  of  over  250  miles  in  length, 
existing  trees  being  over  300  ft  high.  No 
tree  ever  introduced  has  excited  so  much 
interest  or  been  the  subject  of  so  much  costly 
experiment  in  this  country.  It  succeeds  well 
in  various  districts,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Scotland,  but  after  it  grows  up  the  growth  is 
very  apt  to  be  seared  by  harsh  east  winds. 
The  tree  is  not  good  in  form,  while  in  very 
few  cases  will  it  ever  attain  the  dignity  of  size 
that  it  does  in  its  native  country,  one  of  the 
finest  climates  in  the  world.  Even  where 
the  tree  does  well,  the  effect  is  seldom  good  in 
the  home  landscape.  The  variegated  and 
golden  forms  are  ruobish.  Syn.,  Wellingtonia 
jS^gantea. 

S.  Sempervirens  {Red  Wood), — A  noble 
evergreen  tree,  thriving  somewhat  better  in 
our  country  than  the  Big  Tree,  but,  planted  as 
it  usually  is  by  itself,  it  is  often  torn  about  by 
sleet  storms  in  our  climate,  which  is  so  very 
diflerent  from  that  of  its  native  country.  Still 
it  grows  rapidly  in  good  free  soils,  and  is  worth 


trying  grown  in  a  wood  or  grove  so  that  the 
trees  may  shelter  each  other.  Sheltering 
groves  or  woods  of  it  ^vould  give  good  timber 
in  quick  time,  as  it  is  a  very  rapid  grower. 
The  variegated  forms  are  not  worth  planting. 
Coast  range  of  Western  America.  Syn., 
Tax  odium  sempervirens, 

SEBAPIAS.— Terrestrial  Orchids  from 
S.  Europe,  worthy  of  a  collection  of  hardy 
Orchids,  as  the  flowers  are  always  singular 
and  in  some  kinds  beautiful.  The  most 
desirable  are  .S'.  cordigera^  with  large 
showy  flowers,  chiefly  of  a  blood-red 
colour  ;  S,  lingua^  with  peculiar  brownish- 
purple  flowers  ;  and  S.  longipetala^  with 
large  rosy-red  flowers.  These  are  all  9 
to  12  in.  high,  and  their  flowers  are 
densely  arranged  on  broad  erect  stems. 
The  plants  succeed  best  in  a  soil  composed 
of  two  parts  of  peat,  one  of  loam,  and  one 
of  sand  and  leaf- mould.  The  position 
should  be  partially  shaded,  and  well 
sheltered  from  cold  winds. 

8ESELI  {fium  Seselt), — S,^ummiferum 
is  a  handsome  plant,  i^  to  3  ft.  high,  with 
elegantly-divided  leaves  of  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  glaucous  or  almost  silvery  tone. 
Though  a  biennial,  it  is  so  distinct  that 
some  may  like  to  grow  it.  The  best 
position  for  it  is  on  dry  and  sunny  banks, 
or  in  raised  beds  or  borders.  S,  glauca 
is  also  cultivated  for  its  graceful  white 
foliage  and  curious  heads  of  flowers. 

SHAMBOCK.— This  little  plant  is 
often  grown  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its 
sentimental  interest,  but  as  several  totally 
diflferent  plants  do  duty  for  the  Shamrock, 
the  following  note  by  Mr.  Hemsley  of 
Kew  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  The  plant  commonly  sold  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Shamrock  is  TrifoUiim  minus, 
a  small  yellow-flowered  Clover,  and 
the  same  plant  is  now  in  use  as  such 
in  Ireland  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Down,  Meath,  Fermanagh,  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  Carlow,  Westmeath,  Wexford, 
Limerick,  Waterford, .  Cork,  and  Kerry. 
This  plant,  therefore,  so  far  as  present 
usage  is  concerned,  has  the  greatest 
claim  to  the  name  of  true  Shamrock. 
Black  Medick  {Medicago  lupulina\  a 
very  similar  plant,  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  Clover,  from  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  leaflets  being 
rounded,  not  notched,  at  the  top,  and  by 
the  tiny  pod  being  twisted.  The  common 
red  Clover  (Trifolium  pratense\  the 
white  Clover  (7*.  repens),  and  the  Wood- 
Sorrel  are  other  plants  more  or  less 
commonly  known  and  used  as  Shamrock. 
Occasionally  one  or  the  other  of  the  plants 
named  produces  leaves  having  four  leaflets, 
then  called  the  four-leaved  Shamrock." 
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SHEFFIELDIA.— 6.  repens  is  a  hardy 
little  New  Zealand  creeper,  with  small 
leaves,  small  slender^tems,  and  tiny  white 
flowers  which  appear  in  summer.  It  is 
interesting  for  the  rock-garden,  and  ^rows 
in  any  good  well-drained  soil.  Primula 
Order.     

SHEPHEBDIA.— A  small  group  of 
American  shrubs,  grown  for  their  bright 
silvery  foliage,  the  flowers  being  incon- 
spicuous, though  one  kind  bears  an 
excellent  fruit.  All  are  hardy  and  of  easy 
culture,  resisting  cold  and  drought  even 
on  dr>'  banks  where  few  other  plants  can 
exist.  ^\  canadensis  is  excellent  in  this 
way,  reaching  a  height  of  6  to  8  ft.  with 
oval  green  leaves,  reddish  underneath,  and 
small  red  or  yellow  berries.  S.  ar^entea, 
the  Buffalo  Berr>%  is  a  taller  shrub  of 
nearly  20  feet,  with  thorny  stems,  silvery 
leaves,  and  juicy  red  or  yellow  berries, 
prized  for  jellies  and  preserves  by  the 
Western  colonists.  S.  rotufidifolius  is  an 
evergreen  kind  with  silvery  leaves,  from 
Utah. 

8H0BTIA. — 5".  galacifolia  is  an  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  plant,  flrst  dis- 
covered over  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Michaux  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  and  rediscovered  in  1877.  It 
was  found  growing  with  Galax  aphyllay 
and  forms  runners  like  that  plant,  and  is 
propagated  by  this  means.  The  plant  is 
of  tufted  habit,  the  flowers  reminding  one 
of  those  of  a  Soldanella,  but  large,  with 
cut  edges  to  the  segments,  like  a  frill, 
and  pure  white,  passing  to  rose  as  they 
get  older.  There  is  now  a  pretty  variety 
in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  delicate 
pink  from  the  very  first,  and  plants  with 
semi-double  flowers  also  occur.  There  is 
much  beauty  in  the  leaves,  which  are  of 
rather  oval  shape,  deep  green,  tinged  with 
brownish-crimson,  changing  in  winter  to 
quite  a  crimson,  when  it  forms  a  bright 
bit  of  colour  in  the  rock-garden  or  border. 
A  correspondent  writing  in  The  Garden 
§ays :  "  The  cultural  directions  given  in 
catalogues  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  shady 
situation  and  grow  it  in  Sphagnum  and 
peat  deprive  us  of  its  chief  charm — ;>., 
the  handsome-coloured  leaves  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Instead  of 
choosing  a  shady  spot  I  selected  a  fully 
exposed  one,  and  here  two  plants  have 
been  for  over  a  year,  one  in  peat  and  the 
other  in  sandy  loam.  Both  are  vigorous." 
It  '  succeeds  well  in  various  soils,  as  de- 
scribed, and  is  hardy.  It  is  also  a  delight- 
ful plant  in  a  pot,  as  the  flowers  on  their 
crimson  stems  are  pretty,  and  one  gets  also 
the  prettily  tinted  leaves.  N.  America. 
A  new  species,  S.  uniflora^  has  recently 


come  to  us  from  Japan,  but  is  still  rare. 
While  not  unlike  the  American  plant, 
this  differs  from  it  in  having  larger  flow- 
ers, broader  and  more  prostrate  leaves, 
and  shorter  flower-stems,  some  of   the 
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Shortia  uniflora. 

flowers  hardly  rising  above  the  leaves, 
which  turn  a  fine  crimson  from  August 
to  the  following  spring.  The  plant  thrives 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  in  full  sun, 
and  is  fully  hardy. 

SD3TH0BPIA  {Moneywort), — 5".  euro- 
pcea  is  a  little  native  creeper  with  slender 
stems  and  tiny  round  leaves.  In  summer 
it  forms  a  dense  carpet  on  moist  soil,  and 
should  always  be  grown  in  the  bog- 
garden  or  moist  ferneries.  The  variegated 
form  is  prettier  but  more  delicate  than 
the  type,  and  rarely  succeeds  in  the  open, 
but  thrives  in  a  cool  house  or  frame- 
Shady  banks  and  ditches  suit  it.  The 
purple  flowers  are  inconspicuous. 

SIDA. — 5".  dioica  and  ^V.  Napcea  are 
stout  vigorous  plants  with  ample  foliage, 
and  suitable  chiefly  for  the  wild  garden 
and  shrubber}'  borders. 

SIDALCEA  {Greek  Mallaw\^\ 
group  of  graceful  herbs  from  N.W. 
America,  with  showy  white,  pink,  or  purple 
flowers  in  long  erect  spikes  like  a  minia- 
ture Hollyhock.  Those  in  cultivation  are 
perennials,  but  do  best  if  frequently 
renewed  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
the  seedlings  being  wintered  in  a  frame, 
and  planted  out  in  spring.  In  sheltered 
places  and  in  warm  soils  these  plants 
will  pass  the  winter  in  the  open,  but  they 
prove  a  little  tender  in  irtany  places,  and 
the  autumn- sown  plants  bloom  earlier  and 
more  finely  than  those  raised  in  heat 
early  in  the  year.  The  Sidalceas  are  fast 
becoming  better  known,  and  being  pro- 
fuse in  flower,  excellent  for  cutting,  and 
of  the  easiest  culture,  they  deserve  atten- 
tion.    The  best  kinds  are  S.  Candida^  with 
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pretty  white  flowers  an  inch  across,  on 
tall  stetns  of  2  to  3  feet— a  showy  plant 
when    freely    grouped.      Kosy    Gem    is 


Sibiborpli  curopu  vuitgBU  (Mootywotl). 

identical  wi:h  this, 
colour  ;  it  gained  a 
before  the  R.H.5.  X  malvaflora,  is  of 
siout  erect  firowth  and  fine  habit,  with 
deep  rosy-purple  flowers  nearly  1  in. 
across  when  fully  expanded.  A  form  of 
this,  5.  LisUri,  is  charming,  with  spikes  of 
soft  rosy  flowers  beautifully  fringed  at  the 
edges.  Others  are  air<^urpurea  with 
deep  purple  spikes,  and  Murrayana,  a 
dwarf  plant,  in  which  the  flowers  are  a 
deep  rose-crimson.  S.  orcgana  has 
smaller  rosy  flowers ;  S.  incarnala,  slender 
and  rigid  red  spikes  ;  while  in  .!».  spiuita 
they  are  rosy  ■  pu  rple. 

8IIiENE(C«/i-4;fc).— A  large  family  con- 
taining few  showy  plants,  but  with  some 
of  great  beauty.  Southern  and  Central 
Europe  is  (he  home  of  the  Silcne,  though 
a  few  extend  west  10  America,  or  east  to 
Siberia,  and  a  sprinkling  is  found  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  following  dwarf  kinds 
are  suitable  chiefly  for  the  rock-garden  ; — 

S.  uanlil  (Cushion  Pini). — .A  dwarf  al|)ine 
h:rb  tufted  into  light  green  masses  like  a  wide- 


spreading  Moss,  but  quite  firm.  In  suninicr  it 
becomes  s  mass  of  pink,  rose,  or  crimson 
flowers  liately  peeping  above  Che  leaves.  Spots 
on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Xorlhern 
Ireland,  North  Wales,  and  the  Lake  District 
of  England  are  sheeted  over  with  its  firm  flat 
tufts,  often  several  feel  across.  In  gardens  it  is 
as  beautiful  as  when  wild,  growing  freely  in 
almost  any  soil,  bul  not  shaded,  or  in  pots  and 
pans.      There    are    several    varieties :    alha : 

,  exseapa,  with  paler  flowers  and  flower  stems 
even  shorter  than  in  the  type ;  mniiviJa, 
dwarfer  still ;  ihngala  and  grandijlora  forms 
with  finely  coloured  flowers  on  longer  stems; 
aiirta  with  yellow  foliage :  and  ^ert  fleae, 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  garden  forms,  most 

I  of  which  are  little  removed  from  the  wild 
parent.  ,\  new  speciesof  Silene,  5.  Paltsliiut, 
from  A^  .Minor,  conies  near  our  Cushion  Pink, 
with  heads  of  deep  rosy  flowers. 

B.  alpaatrU  KAIpine  Calchfiy\.—k  ver>- 
dwarf  and  compact  alpine  plant,  hardy,  and 
lieauliful  when  covered  with  while  (lowersin 
May.  It  succeeds  in  any  soil  and  is  4  to  6  in. 
high.  It  should  be  used  freely  in  every  rock- 
garden.  Some  forms  are  quite  sticky  with 
viscid  matter,  while  others  are  free  from  il,  5. 
quadridentala  and  i/iiadrifida  are  similar.  .Ml 
the  alpine  Silenes  ate  pro^iagated  by  ilivision 
in  spring,  or  by  seed. 

8.  Araaria  is  a  showy  annual  kind  with 
lea^  stems  of  12  to  iS  in.  high,  bluish- 
green  foliage,  and  dense  clustered  heads  of 
while,  pink,  or  crimson  flowers  from  luly  to 
Septenibet.  When  established  on  oltl  walls 
and  in  rough  places  it  will  sow  itself 
freely  with  fine  efli;ct,  some  of  the  prettiest 
wild  iHcliires  of  Southern  Europe  having  arisen 
In  this  way.  Il  is  already  naturalised  in  pans  - 
of  Britain  and  is  just  the  plant  for  a  wild  garden, 
in  tight  and  well-drained  soils. 

8.  IIiMb«th«.— A  richly  beautiful  al|Hne 
plant,  the  flowers  looking  more  like  ihose  of 
some  handsome  Init  liny  Clarkia  than  of  the 
Silenes  commonly  grown.  They  are  very 
large,  bright  rose  with  the  claws  or  Inses  of 
ihe  petals  while.  One  to  seven  flowers  arc 
borne  on  stems  3  lo  4  in.  high.  It  is  con- 
sidered diflicult  to  grow,  Init  strong  plants  are 
as  easy  lo  manage  as  the  Cushion  Pink.     It  is 

'  rare  in  a  wild  state,  but  occurs  in  the  Tyrol 
and  Italy,  amidst  shattered  fragments  of  rock, 
and  sometimes  in  flaky  rocks  without  any  soil. 
It  wants  a  warm  nook  in  the  rock-garden,  in  a 
mixture  of  about  one-third  good  loam,  one- 
third  peat,  and  one-lhird  broken  stones,  and 
should  be  planted  w 
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8.  Hookeri.— A  dwarf  and  rare  Californian 
species,  with  downy  leaves  ol  two  diflerent 
shapes,  trailing  stems,  and  large  deeply- notched 
low -coloured  flowers  2  in.  across.  The  plant 
thrives  in  deep  sandy  soil  and  in  open  and 
well-drained  posllions  in  Ihe  al^nne  garden, 
nestled  among  the  larger  rocks  which  reHeci 
the  sun  and  protect  from  cold  winds. 

8,  auiUma.— The  handsome  double  variety 
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(.V.  maritima  fl.-pL)  of  this  British  plant  is 
noteworthy,  not  only  for  its  white  flowers  like 
those  of  a  small  double  Pink,  but  for  its  dense 
spreading  sea-green  carpet  'of  leaves,  pleasing 
on  the  margins  of  raised  borders,  or  hanging 
over  the  faces  of  stones  in  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  rock-garden.  The  flowers  appear  in  June, 
and  those  of  the  double  variety  rarely  rise 
more  than  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  leaves 
which  fomi  a  tuft  about  2  in.  deep.  There  is 
a  pretty  rose-coloured  form,  less  rambling  than 
the  parent, 

8.  pendnla. — There  are  many  garden  forms 
of  this  fine  biennial,  notably  contpacta^  compacta 
alba  Bonneiti^  rubtrrima^  and  variegata,  all 
improvements  on  the  original.  There  are 
double- flowered  forms  of  all  these  variations, 
which  last  longer  in  flower  than  the  single 
kinds,  and  also  many  named  selections  such 
as  Triumph,  Snow  King,  Elfride,  Venus,  and 
Empress  of  India.  These  cot/tpacta  varieties 
are  mostly  used  for  spnng-bedding,  and  form 
compact  rounded  tufts  about  4  in.  high. 
The  other  forms  are  6  to  12  in.  high.  To 
obtain  the  finest  plants  for  spring- flowering, 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  reserve  garden  in 
autumn,  and  afterwards  transplanted  to 
permanent  beds.  Flowers  appear  from  May 
to  August  according  to  the  season  of  sowing. 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

8.  pennsylvanioa.  —  The  wild  Pink  of 
America  is  a  dwarf  and  handsome  plant, 
forming  dense  patches,  with  clusters  of  six  or 
eight  purplish-rose  flowers,  about  i  in.  across, 
and  standing  4  to  7  in.  high  from  April  to 
June.  It  thrives  in  light  sandy  soil,  but  is 
not  fastidious,  coming  from  sandy,  gravelly 
places  in  many  parts  of  N.  America.  It  will 
occasionally  flower  the  first  year  from  seed, 
but  mostly  not  till  the  second  season,  and 
may  also  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings. 

8.  Fnmilio. — A  beautiful  species,  like  our 
Cushion  Pink  in  its  dwarf  firm  tufts  of  shining 
green  leaves,  though  these  are  a  Utile  more 
fleshy  and  not  so  spiny.  The  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  also  much  larger,  handsomer,  and 
taller,  though  scarcely  more  than  i  in.  above 
the  flat  niass  ot  leaves,  so  that  the  whole  plant 
is  seldom  more  than  3  in.  high.  It  thrives  in 
rock-gardens  as  well  as  the  Cushion  Pink,  and 
should  be  planted  in.  deep  sandy  loam  on  a 
well-drained  and  thoroughly-exposed  spot, 
suflliciently  moist  in  summer,  racing  the  south. 
Place  a  few  stones  round  the  neck  of  the 
young  plant  to  keep  it  firm  and  to  hold 
moisture.  Once  it  begins  to  spread,  it  will 
take  care  of  itself.  There  is  a  white  variety 
which  is  not  cultivated.     Tyrol. 

8.  Baxiflraga  is  a  little  tufted  plant  of  4  to  6 
in.  with  narrow  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers 
white  above  and  red  beneath,  borne  singly  on 
long  stems,  or  a  few  together  on  the  same 
stem.  This  is  not  a  showy  plant,  but  good  for 
covering  the  ground  beneath  taller  things,  as 
it  prefers  a  little  shade  in  the  light  and  sandy 
soils  in  which  it  thrives  best.  Easily  increased 
by  seed  or  division,  autumn  seedlings  being 
wintered  in  cold  frames  in  the  north. 


8.  8€]iafta. — A  spreading  hardy  plant  from 
the  Caucasus  forming  very  neat  tufts,  4  to  6  in. 
high,  covered  with  large  purplish-rose  flowers. 
As  it  flowers  late  (from  July  to  September,  or 
later),  it  should  not  be  used  where  early  bloom 
is  sought,  but  in  summer  is  exceedingly  useful 
for  edgings,  or  for  the  front  of  the  mixetl 
border.  It  grows,  however,  in  the  rock- 
garden  in  almost  any  position.  Seed,  or 
division  of  established  tufts. 

8.  Tirginica  {fire  Pink).  —  A  brilliant 
perennial,  with  flowers  of  the  brightest 
scarlet,  2  in.  across,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  somewhat  slender  stalks  lie  flat  on  the 
soil  and  the  flowers  are  borne  a  few^  inches 
above  it.  The  Fire  Pink  succeeds  in  a  well- 
drained  rock-garden  ;  but  requires  careful 
attention,  particularly  in  winter,  as  at  that 
season  excessive  moisture  is  hurtful.  It  comes 
from  open  woods  in  America,  from  New  York 
southwards,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
The  best  plants  are  obtained  from  seed,  as  it 
does  not  bear  division  well.  .V.  rupesiris,  a 
sparkling-looking  white  species,  little  moie 
than  3  in.  high  when  in  bloom,  is  rather  like 
a  dwarf  S.  aipestris,  but  better  worthy  of  a 
place.  It  is,  however,  a  little  particular  as  to 
soil,  thriving  best  in  rocky  debris,  and  refusing 
to  grow  where  there  is  much  lime.  S.  stel/aSa  in 
a  graceful  plant  from  American  woods,  with 
starry  while  flowers  deeply  fringed  at  the 
edges,  on  stems  r.f  18  in.  high.  S,  Zawndski^ 
a  neat  Austrian  species  with  wjiite  flowers  in 
spring,  needs  the  same  treatment  as  for 
S^  Schafta. 

SILPHIUM  {Rosin  Plant).  —  Stout 
NorthAmerican  Sunfiower-like  perennials, 
of  stately  habit,  and  among  those  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  **  wild  garden  " 
to  me.  There  they  are  at  home  among 
the  most  vigorous  growers,  as  they  thrive 
and  flower  freely  on  the  worst  clay  soils. 
^.  laciniatum  is  a  vigorous  perennial  wth 
a  stout  stem,  often  8  ft.  in  height,  and 
fine  yellow-coloured  flowers,  on  droop- 
ing heads,  which  have  the  peculiarity 
of  facing  the  east.  ^S".  perfoliatum  (Cup 
Plant)  is  4  to  8  ft.  in  height,  and  has 
broad  yellow  leaves  6  to  1 5  in.  long  and 
flower-heads  about  2  in.  across.  5.  terc- 
binthinaceum  (Prairie  Dock)  has  stems 
4  to  10  ft.  high,  panicled  at  the  summit, 
and  bearing  many  small  heads  of  light 
yellow  flowers.  A  variety  {pinnatifidum\ 
has  leaves  deeply  cut  or  pinnatifid.  .S' 
ierebinthinaceum  has  a  strong  turpentine 
odour.  Other  species  are  S,  trifoliatum 
5.  iniegrifoUum^  S,  ternaium^  and  .s. 
albiflorum^  in  which  the  flowers  are 
creamy-white  and  nearly  4  in.  across.  If 
planted  in  numbers  in  bold  masses,  these 
plants  produce  a  stately  eflfect  in  the  wild 
garden,  especially  in  autumn,  but  to  do 
well  they  need  an  open  and  sunny  space. 

SILTBUM  {Milk  Thistle),- S,  mari- 
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anum  is  a  vigorous  native  biennial,  five 
feel  or  more  in  height,  worth  growing 
among  fine-foliaged  plants.  Its  large 
leaves  are  cut  and  undulated,  and  tipped 
and  margined  with  scattered  spines  ; 
they  are  bright  glistening  green,  and 
vanegated  with  broad  white  veins.  The 
Milk  Thistle  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  thrives  in  almost  any  well-drained 
soil.  The  foliage  is  more  vigorous  if 
the  flower-stems  are  pinched  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  A  few  plants  raised 
in  the  garden  and  planted  out  in  rou^h 
and  somewhat  bare  places  or  banks,  will 
soon  establish  themselves.  S.  rbumeum 
is  much  like  the  above,  but  with  spines 
like  ivory.     Syn.,  Carduus. 


shrubs  from  Japan,  distinct,  compact,  and 
charming  for  peat  beds  or  large  rock- 
gardens. 

The  only  ones  worth  cultivating  are  .?. 
jtipomca  and  S.  Fortunei.  There  has  been 
much  confusion  between  these  plants, 
that  universally  known  in  gardens  as  S. 
japonica  not  bein^  Japanese  at  all,  but 
a  native  of  China,  its  proper  name  being 
Skimmia  Forlunei.  It  is  much  dwarfer 
and  does  well  as  a  pot-plant  for  window 
decoration,  because  of  the  greater  freedom 
with  which  it  bears  its  handsome  red 
berries.  Unlike  S.  Forlunei,  the  true 
Japanese  plant  is  dicecious,  and  both  sexes 
have  received  specific  names,  S.  fragrans 
being  simply  the  male  of  the  true  S.Jnp- 


8I87BI1T0HIUH  {,Sa/in-ffower).—\T\- 
daceous  plants  from  North-%Vest  America, 
of  which  only  one  species  is  worth  grow- 
ing, namely  S.  grandi/orum,  a  beautiful 
perennial  with  narrow.  Grass-like  leaves 
that  blooms  in  early  spring.  The  flowers, 
borne  on  slender  steins  6  to  12  in,  high, 
are  bell-shaped  and  drooping,  more  like 
a  Campanula  than  an  Iris,  and  rich  purple 
in  colour,  which  becomes  a  transparent 
white  in  the  variety  album.  No  garden 
should  be  without  them  for  they  soon 
spread  into  pretty  colonies.  They  are 
charming  for  the  rock-garden  or  borders, 
but  like  best  a  light  peaty  soil  or  sandy 
loam.     Division. 

— Beautiful  dwarfevergreen 


I  onica.     When  S.  japonica  first  flowered 
I  in  this  country  tt  was  under  the  name  .V. 
oilala.    That  name  has  been  transferred 
:  to  it,  and  the  one  called  S.  japonica  in 
;  gardens  is  now  called  S.  Forlunei.     The 
I   Skimmias  thrive  as  well  in  strong  clay  as 
in  poor  sandy  soil  and  peat,  doing  best 
,   in  partial  shade  and  never  growing  fast 
at  any  time.    S.  japonica  is  one  of  the 
very  best  town   Evergreens  we  possess. 
Other  forms  of  it  are  S.    Foremani,   S. 
Rogersi,  S.  oblata  o^-ata.  S.  o.  Veitcht,  and 
5.   fragrantissima.      To    produce    well- 
,   berried  plants,  put  the  two  sexes  near  to 
}   each   other.      Of   S.    Forlunei    (the     5. 
japonica  of  gardens)  J.  rubella  is  a  seed- 
ling   form.     S.    Forlunei  argenlea   is    a 
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seedling  or  sport,  only  differing  from  the 
type  in  having  the  leaves  bordered  with 
white.  Increase  by  seeds  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  cuttings  struck  in  sandy  soil  and 
gentle  heat,  and  layers. 

SmiiACmA  {Wild  spikenard),-- 
Graceful  but  not  showy  hardy  perennials, 
somewhat  resembling  Solomon's  Seal. 
They  are  easily  managed  plants,  and  the 
North  American  species  will  be  found 
useful  for  mixed  herbaceous  borders, 
having  rich  green  foliage  and  white 
feathery  flower-heads  in  May  and  June. 

S.  oleracea  is  a  native  of  temperate 
Sikkim,  and  has  been  grown  for  many 
years  at  Kew.  It  is  difficult  to  man- 
age unless  left  alone,  being  a  slow 
grower,  slow  to  increase,  and  a  shy 
seeder.  It  is  the  most  striking  species 
in  cultivation,  and  in  the  south  at  any 
rate  is  hardy,  succeeding  in  rich  peaty  soil 
with  a  northern  exposure.  It  is  called 
Chokli-bi  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim,  where 
the  young  flower-heads,  sheathed  in  their 
tender  green  covering,  make  an  excellent 
vegetable. 

8.  racemosa  and  S.  stellata  are  natives 

•of  North  America,   both  white-flowered 

and  hardy.    They  may  be  cultivated  with 

•ease  in  the  mixed  flower  border,  where  in 

May  and  June  they  are  very  attractive. 

SMIL  AX  (t7r/^;i  Briar). — Distinct  and 
handsome  climbing  shrubs,  nearly  all 
•evergreen.  They  are  most  suitable  for 
walls,  but  several  may  be  grown  over 
large  tree  roots  or  may  be  trained  over 
tree  trunks,  requiring  in  this  case  the 
most  sheltered  position  that  can  be  found. 
In  some  cases  it  is  not  the  cold  winter 
that  kills,  but  rather  the  lack  of  summer 
heat  that  prevents  development.  All  the 
kinds  respond  to  good  dry  soil,  and  if 
the  soil  IS  not  good  it  should  be  made 
so.  Suitable  cuttings  will  usually  strike, 
but  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  root- 
ing them.  Some  plants  can  be  divided, 
or  pieces  may  be  taken  off  which  readily 
make  plants,  and  this  is  the  surest  way  of 
increase  for  hardy  kinds,  the  best  of  which 
are  as  follows  : — 

S.  ASPERA. — A  well-marked  species,  with 
angular  and  usually  prickly  stems,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  5  to  10  ft.  In  colour  the 
leaves  are  dark  green,  with  flecks  of  white 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  flowers  whitish 
and  fragrant.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Europe 
and  the  Canaries,  and  has  many  varieties. 
That  called  Buchananiana  I  know  only  by  a 
specimen  at  Kew.  It  has  a  long  leaf,  with 
numerous  marginal  setae.  I  do  not  find  the 
name  in  hooks,  but  the  plant  is  distinct  and 
probably  a  native  of  India.  V^ariety  macuiata 
IS  marked  by  a  dense  growth  of  slender  stems, 
reaching  about  3  ft.  and  bearing  small  leaves, 


coppery  in  colour, 
angular  stems  of  a 


so  dark  as  to  be  almost 
Variety  mauriianica  has 
considerable  length  and 
bearing  few  prickles  ; 
they  are  also  rare  on 
the  leaves.  It  is  a 
handsome  plant  from 
the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Canaries. 

S.BONA-NOX  {Bristly 
Green  Briar).  —  The 
root-stucks  have  large 
tubers ;  the  stems  are 
slightly  angled,  the 
branches  often  four- 
angled,  the  leaves  green 
and  shining  on  both 
sides,  and  their  margins  fringed  with  needle- 
like prickles.     N.  America. 

S.  Cantab. — For  many  years  this  has 
grown  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 
It  is  evergreen,  the  strong  rounded  shoots 
reaching  a  height  of  12  ft.  or  more,  armed 
with  strong,  straight  green  prickles ;  the 
branches  slender,  and  usually  spineless.  The 
male  flowers  are  fragrant,  in  clusters  of  eight 
to  twelve.  This  plant  comes  near  S.  rotundi- 
Joliat  but  the  leaves  differ  in  shape. 

S.  GLAUCA. — This  plant  has  angular  stems 
of  about  3  ft.,  armed  with  rather  stout  numer- 


Smilax  aspera. 


Smilax  in  fruit. 

ous  or  scattered  prickles,  or  may  sometimes 
be  without  any.  The  leaves  are  partially 
persistent,  glaucous  beneath  and  sometimes 
above.     N.  America. 

S.  HERBACEA. — I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
worth  keeping  save  in  a  botanic  garden,  but  it 
is  interesting  and  easily  grown  as  an  herbaceous 
plant.  The  tubers  are  numerous,  short  and 
thick,  the  stems  unarmed,  usually  branched. 
and  bearing  ovate  leaves  with  numerous  tend- 
rils. Its  herbaceous  habit  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others  in  cultivation.  N.  America  and 
Japan. 

S.  HISPIDA. — Quite  a  distinct  plant,  the 
stems  of  which  are  usually  thickly  hispid  with 
slender  straight  prickles.  The  leaves  are  thin 
and  green  on  botn  surfaces,  the  margins  usually 
toothed.     N.  America. 
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S.  LAURIFOLIA.— A  high  climbing  species, 
the  stems  round,  armed  with  strong  straight 

frickles,  the  branches  angled,  mostly  unarmed, 
t  is  everereen,  and  easilv  recognised  by  its 
leathery,  bright  green,  three-nerved  leaves, 
elliptic  in  shape.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  in  Canon  Ellacombe's  garden  at  Bitton. 
N.  America. 

S.  pseudo-China. — The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  armed  with  straight,  needle-like 
))rickles,  the  upper  part  and  the  branches 
mostly  unarmed.  The  leaves  become  leathery 
when  old.  They  are  ovate,  often  narrowed 
about  the  middle  or  lobed  at  the  base,  seven 
or  nine-nerved  and  green  on  lx)th  sides,  some- 
times toothed  on  the  margin.  N.  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

S.  ROTUNDi FOLIA  {Green  Briar), — A  high 
climbing  species  with  large,  thin  and  nearly 
round  leaves.  The  stems  are  angular  and  the 
prickles  stout,  scattered,  and  sometimes  a  little 
curved.  This  is  a  handsome  strong-growing 
species,  which  does  well  in  the  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  N.America.  Syns.^ 
5.  caduca  and  S.  quadrangularis. 

S.  TAMNOIDES. — This  grows  well  in  the 
Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew  and  shows  well  how 
such  a  plant  may  be  used  to  ramble  over  tree 
stumps  to  make  a  mass  of  picturesque  vegeta- 
tion. It  has  the  free-growing  habit  of  S,  aspera^ 
and  bears  numerous  black  berries. 

S.  Walteri  has  stems  angled,  prickly 
below,  the  branches  usually  unarmed.  The 
berries  are  bright  red,  but  perhaps  not  produced 
in  this  countr>'.     N.  America. 

R.  Irwin  Lynch. 

SOLANUM.— The  vast  Solanum  or 
Potato  family  embraces  plants  of  great 
beauty  from  all  over  the  world,  many 
being  remarkable  for  their  ample  foliage 
finely  spined  and  cut.  Others  are  grown 
for  their  brilliant  fruits  of  many  colours 
and  often  of  great  food  value ;  while 
others  again  carry  handsome  flowers,  and 
in  some  cases  charm  of  foliage,  fruit  and 
flower  is  found  in  the  same  plant.  They 
are  equally  variable  as  to  habit,,  many 
being  stout  shrubs  or  low  trees,  and  others 
climbing  or  creeping  plants.  In  a  general 
way  the  climbing  kinds  show  beauty  of 
flower  and  the  shrubby  species  beauty 
of  leaf  and  fruit.  Coming  mainly  from 
warm  climates  few  kinds  are  hardy  with 
us,  though  many  may  be  treated  as  tender 
annuals  or  wintered  under  glass  and  used 
with  fine  effect  in  the  summer  garden,  as 
in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  To 
do  well  these  kinds  need  a  rich  moist  soil, 
with  shelter  from  wind.  Those  kinds 
hardy  enough  to  be  grown  against  walls 
in  the  open  are  best  in  rather  poor  dry 
soil,  for  if  grown  too  freely  the  shoots 
perish  during  winter.  Seed  is  easily 
obtainable,  and  if  raised  early  in  heat  the 
plants  are  ready  for  putting  out  by  the  end 


of  May  or  early  in  June.    The  following 
are  among  the  best  for  all  purposes  : — 

S.  ACANTHI FOLiy«.-T-A,«k>ut  shrubby  kind 
of  erect  growth,  with  dull  green  prickly  leaves- 
and  stems,  large  purple  flowers,  and  heavy 
golden  fruits. 

S.  ALBIDUM  PooRTMANi  reaches  the  size- 
of  a  low  tree  in.  the  mountains  of  Ecuador. 
Its  stems,  armed  with  stout  spines,  are  a 
metallic  blue  colour,  and  the  deeply-lobed 
leaves  sometimes  2  ft.  in  lengf  h  a  lively  green ;. 
the  flowers  and  fruits  are  insignificant. 

S.  ARBOREUM  18  a  shrub  with  handsome 
flowers,  hardy  in  mild  seasons  and  on 
sheltered  walls  near  the  south  coast.  The 
leaves,  8  or  9  ins.  long,  are  set  with  sharp 
brown  spines,  and  the  }arge  flowers  in  clusters 
of  6  to  9  together,  are  pale  blue  or  mauve 
with  deep  orange  aAthers. 

S.  ATROPURPUREU^r^-An  erect  plant  with 
purple  leaves  and  stems,  3Hoi^  ft.  high.  The 
deeply-lobed  long-spined  leaves' are  threaded 
with  pale  veins,  and  the  small  purple  flowers 
yield  small  round  berries.     Brazil. 

S.  Balbisi. — A  shrubby  plant  hardy  against 
walls  in  sheltered  southern  gardens,  with 
slender  straggling  steins  c^d  deeply-cut  leaves 
armed  with  pale  brown  spines.  The  pale 
mauve  flowers  are  large,  succeeded  by  bright 
scarlet  berries  like  a  small  cherry  and  sweet. 
Syn.  S.  sisymbrifoiium.  This  can  be  treated 
as  a  tender  annual,  or  grown  from  cuttings. 

S.  BETACEUM  is  a  Small  tree  from  S. 
America  of  distinct  app^rance,  with  stout 
smooth  stems  and  large  oval  leaves  of  fleshy 
texture,  veined  with  purple  in  the  variety 
purpttreum.  The  flowers  are  small,  followed 
by  orange-red  or  scarlet  fxuits  like  a  hen's 
egg  for  size  and  sliape,  hanging  in  showy 
clusters  and  so  tbictSjy-  thbt  a  thousand  hang 
on  a  single  mattlre  plant  in  its  own  land. 
This  is  one  of  the  best,  of  rapid  growth,  and 
easily  handled. 

S.  CILIATUM,  'knother  species  with  showy 
scarlet  fruits,  round  ahd  like  a  small  Tomato 
of  dry  texture  and  useful  for  winter  decoration, 
as  they  will  hanf  fo^  n^opths  kmoi^the  gk>ssy 
spined  leaves  without  spoiling.  The  variety 
macrocarpum  is  the  best. 

S.  ciTRULLifOLiUM.— A  low  spiny  kind 
from  Texas,  with  much  lobed  leaves,  large 
rosy-violet  flowers,  and  shpwy  yellow  fruit. 

S.  CORNUTUM. — An  anftual  kind  from 
Central  America,  2  to-*3  ft.  hi^,  with  slender 
yellow-spined  stems,  much-cut  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  flowers  followed  by  spiny  berries. 
Though  differing  slightly,  S.  Fontanesianum 
comes  near  this. 

S.  CRINITUM  is  a  stout  shrubby  plant  of  5. 
or  6  ft.,  with  leaves  2  ft.  or  more  long,  of 
velvet  texture'  and  tender  green  tint,  thrived* 
with  purple  veins  set  with  spines.  The  deep 
blue  flowers  are  2  ins.  across  and  hang  in 
heavy  clusters,  folh)wed  "by  fruits  an  inch  or 
more  in  dj^m^ter.  This  grows  strongly  in 
sheltered  southern  gardens.  Increase  by 
suckers.     Guiana. 

S.  CRISPUM  {Potato  Tree)  reaches  15  to  20 
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ft.  as  a  bash  in  the  open,  and  exceeds  this 
against  a  wall.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  kinds, 
resisting  as  far  north  as  the  Trent  on  warm 
soils,  though  dying  to  the  ground  in  a  hard 
winter.  The  leaves  vary  in  size,  being  much 
larger  towards  the  base  than  at  the  tip  of  the 
shoots,  and  waved  or  loosely  crisped  around 
the  edges.  The  flowers  are  a  pretty  bluish 
colour,  fragrant,  and  very  abundant  during 
early  summer ;  the  small  white  berries  to 
which  they  give  place  are  seldom  seen  in 
Britain.  The  plant  is  best  in  poor  dry  soil. 
There  are  two  or  three  forms  m  cultivation, 
one  with  inferior  dull  purple  flowers  which 
should  be  avoided ;  and  li^ustrinum  with 
smaller  heart-shaped  leaves.  When  grown 
against  a  wall  this  plant  should  be  well  pruned 
in  autumn  or  it  suffers  from  frost ;  where  it 
thrives  as  a  standard  this  is  unnecessar^\ 

S.  Dulcamara  {^Bitter  Sweet). — This  showy 
native  plant  so  common  in  our  hedges  would 
not  be  worth  naming  among  garden  plants, 
but  for  the  golden -leaved  form  which  exists. 
The  vari^ation  is  bold  and  does  not  bum  in 
the  sun,  giving  good  contrast  with  abundant 
purple  flowers.  Berries  red  or  yellow,  and 
poisonous,  so  that  when  used  in  a  garden  it 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  children. 

S.  DUPLOSINUATUM  is  a  beautiful  plant  of 
good  habit  for  the  summer  garden,  with  fine 
foliage,  large  blue  flowers,  and  pure  white 
berries.     Abyssinia. 

S.  FERRUGINEUM  is  a  bushy  shrub  of  3  to 
5  ft.,  enveloped  in  rust-coloured  down  and 
stout  spines.  The  flowers  are  lilac-purple, 
followed  by  greenish-black  berries  the  size  of 
a  pea.     S.  America. 

S.  GIGANTEUM  is  a  tree  of  25  ft.  in  its  own 
land,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man*s  thigh. 
With  us  it  is  5  or  6  ft.  high,  prickly,  and 
covered  in  white  wool  j  the  leaves  unarmed, 
deep  green  above  and  whitish  beneath ;  the 
flowers  pale  blue,  not  showy ;  the  berries  red 
and  as  large. as  peas.     India. 

S.  GuiNRENSE  from  West  Africa,  a  low 
shrubby  annual  with  angular  stems,  rounded 
leaves,  and  small  violet  flowers  succeeded  by 
shiny  dark  fruits  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and 
hanging  in  heavy  clusters  after  the  leaves  have 
gone. 

S.  JASMINOIDES  {Jasmine  Nightshade). — 
A  charming  summer-leaflng  climber  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  family,  hardy  anywhere 
in  the  south  of  Britain  where  its  wreaths  of 
starry  white  flowers  are  freely  produced  upon 
a  wall  or  house-front,  even  in  a  north  aspect. 
The  shoots  are  twiggy  and  unarmed,  climbing 
rapidly  and  finding  sxipport  "by  a  curious  twist 
of  the  leaf-stalk.  The  leaves  are  variable  but 
often  lance-shaped,  sharply  tai)ering,  dark 
green  and  rather  limp.  Grown  out  of  doors 
and  in  a  strong  light,  the  flowers  are  more  or 
less  shaded  with  greyish-blue  or  purple,  and 
there  is  a  charming  pale  bluish  variety  in 
which  the  colour  seems  fixed.  Other  good 
forms  Arejlorihundum,  very  free  in  flower  and 
with  smaller  leaves ;  and  grandijionim  in 
which  the  flowers  and  clusters  are  laige.   There 


is  also  a  variegated  form.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  if  grown  in  partial  shade,  or  in  a 
north  house.  The  shoots  should  be  well  cut 
in  after  frost  is  over  in  spring,  and  water  at 
the  root  and  overhead  is  necessary  in  hoi 
weather  to  ward  ofl"  red  spider  and  other  pests. 
Increase  from  side-shoots  taken  with  a  heel. 

S.  Karstbnil— A  stout  erect  shrub  of  5 
or  6  ft.,  the  stems  covered  with  violet  hairs 
and  spines  and  bearing  broad  angular  leaves 
2  ft.  long,  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The 
large  pale-violet  flowers  are  borne  in  crowded 
clusters.     Venezuela.     Syn.  S.  caJlicarpum. 

V.  LACINIATUM  {Kangaroo  Apple). — Asioui 
rapid-growing  plant  from  the  antipodes,  with 
dark  fleshy  steins  growing  4  to  0  feet  in  a 
season ;  much-divided  leaves,  dark  violet 
flowers,  and  fruits  the  size  of  a  small  plum, 
changing  from  green  to  yellow  and  red.  One 
of  the  easiest  to  grow,  and  nearly  hardy  on 
the  south  coast.     Syn.  S.  aviculare. 

S.  LANCEOI-ATUM  bears  heavy  clusters  ot 
mauve  flowers  with  orange  stamens,  and  flafif^y 
leaves  like  a  willow.     Mexico. 

S.  LASIOSTYLUM. — A  lowshrub  of  the  West 
Atistralian  deserts,  with  white  woolly  leaves, 
spiny  stems,  and  purple  flowers.  The  young 
plants  need  a  warm  place  and  careful  watering. 

S.  MARGINATUM  is  a  handsome  freely- 
branched  species,  the  stout  woody  stems 
coated  with  white  wool  and  armed  with 
prickles.  The  leaves  are  oval,  gjreen  above 
with  a  waved  white  margin,  and  white  under- 
neath and  while  young.  The  drooping  white 
flowers  are  purple  at  the  centre  with  orange 
stamens,  ana  give  place  to  yellow  fruits  like  a 
small  Tomato.     Abyssinia. 

S.  MORS  ELBPHANTUM  from  Central  Africa, 
where  the  fruits  are  said  to  poison  elephants. 
The  plant  is  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with  violet  stems, 
deep  green  foliage,  and  large  bright  blue 
flowers  followed  by  bright  pale  yellow  fruits 
carried  erect  and  in  threes. 

S.  MACRANTHUM. — A  handsome  Brazilian 
shrub  growing  7  ft.  high  in  a  good  season, 
with  grey-spotted  stems,  pale  green  deeply-cut 
leaves .  of  great  size,  gracefully  drooping,  and 
threaded  by  reddish  veins  thickly  set  M-iih 
spines.  The  large  bluish-violet  flowers  are 
seldom  seen  in  this  country,  and  to  do  well  the 
plant  needs  a  warm  place.  Syn.  S.  maroniinse. 

S.  PIERREANUM  is  a  kind  from  West  Africa, 
the  beauty  of  which  lies  in  the  abundant  fruits, 
first  green  with  purple  stripes,  then  white, 
passing  to  yellow  and  deep  crimson,  the  dark 
stripes  being  more  or  less  marked  at  all  stages. 
The  stems  are  white  and  woolly,  and  the 
young  leaves  violet,  becoming  green  with 
violet  veins. 

S.  PLATENSE. — A  tnie  creeper,  which  in- 
stead of  rambling  over  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion runs  over  the  ground,  rooting  as  it  gt^es 
and  seldom  rising  more  than  a  foot  high.  It 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  as  a 
carpet  of  grey  downy  leaves,  with  white  bdl- 
shaped  flowers  on  short  erect  stems,  followed 
by  sweet  fruits  of  the  same  colour. 

S.  PYRACANTHUM. — A  fine  shruhby  species 
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-of  low  slender  giowth,  the  entire  plant  covered  large  white  flowers  are  violet  and  woolly  on 

thickly  with  glistening  oranee  coloured  spines,  the  outside,  succeeded  by  yellow  fruits  like  a 

Flowers  an  inch  across,  bluish-violel.     Msda-  |   small  orange,  at  first  woolly,  Ihen  smooth,  shin- 

gascar.  |    ing,  and  of  agreeable  flavout.    It  needs  a  warm 

S.    QUERCJFOJ.IUM. — ^A    hardy     perennial  i   place  and  a  warm  season  (o  do  well.     I'eru, 

Crom    Peru,   prowing  3   ti>  5   ft.   high,  with  S.  ROBUSTLTm  is  a  much- branched  shrub  of 


dceply-lobed  Oak-like  leaves  of  j  to  4  ins.  4  fl.,  its  stems  and  leaf-ribs  set  with   sharp 

and  large  violet  HowerEi.  spines  and  dense  red  hairs.     The  leaves  arc 

S.  QiriTOENSE. — A  shrubby  plant  of  three  large,    sharply  oval,   and    blunlly   lobed,   or 

feet,   with  downy  violet     stems    ami    broad  nearly  triangular  higher  on  the  stems,  green 

woolly  leave*,   heart-shaped,   green  threaded  I        ■      ■           ■             ■■           ,.,.., 

with  violet,  and  rcddish-porple  beneath.     The  ; 
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and  the  rounded  brown  berries  like  a  small 
cherry.     Brazil. 

S.  ToRRKYi. — A  free-flowjriflg  perennial, 
hardy  in  the  south  of  Britain  with  root-protec- 
tion. The  violet  or  white  flowers  are  large 
and  handsome,  followed  by  yellow  fruits  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  waved  like 
an  Oak -leaf,  4  to  6  ins.  long,  and  covered 
beneath  with  mealy  down.     Texas. 

S.  SiEGLlNGiL — Attains  the  size  of  a  small 
tree  after  some  years  of  growth.  The  leaves 
are  a  pale  green  flushed  with  rose,  and  reddish- 
violet  while  young,  their  surfisice  studded  with 
scattered  spines.  The  small  white  flowers 
only  appear  on  plants  of  a  certain  age.  Vene- 
zuela. 

S.  Warscewiczii  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  S,  macrattthum,  but  is  stouter  and 
more  bushy,  branching  from  near  the  base. 
The  stems  l)ear  large  curved  spines  and  dense 
brown  hairs — these  extending  to  the  stalks 
and  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves.  The  foliage  is 
ample,  soft  green  above  and  greyish  beneath  ; 
the  flowers  large  and  white ;  the  fruits  pale 
yellow,  smooth,  and  shining.  This  kind  is 
one  of  the  best  for  summer  bedding,  and  easily 
raised  from  seed  or  cuttings.     S.  America. 

S.  Wendlandl — The  noblest  of  Solanums 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  climbing  plants  for 
a  cool  greenhouse,  flowering  profusely  through 
a  long  season  and  at  its  best  about  August. 
It  does  better  planted  out  than  in  pots,  and 
has  been  tried  in  the  open  air  with  some 
success  in  warm  gardens  south  of  the  Thames 
and  in  sheltered ,  places  along  our  southern 
coasts.  The  fledfiy  stems  climb  freely,  bearing 
sparse  soft  spines.  Leaves  variable  in  size  and 
shape,  often  cut  into  deep  lobes.  Flowers  in 
large  drooping  clusters  of  a  soft  lilac-blue 
colour  and  2  ins.  or  more  across ;  those  shown 
in  the  engraving  form  only  a  small  part  of  the 
perfect  cluster,  which  often  measures  a  foot 
across.  The  leaves  fall  in  winter  when  the 
plant  should  be  kept  fairly  dry  at  the  root  and 
the  shoots  well  cut  back  before  again  starting 
into  growth.  Increase  by  cuttings  of  tender 
side-snoots,  taken  with  a  heel  from  plants 
started  early  under  elass.     Costa  Rica. 

T.  H.  B. 

80LDANELLA  {Moon-{Vort)[-^ 
Diminutive  and  charming  alpine  flowers, 
at  one  time  considered  difficult  to  grow, 
but  not  really  so  if  grown  in  peaty  or 
sandy  and  moist  soil,  with  coarse  vigorous 
plants  kept  at  a  distance.  They  should 
always  ibe  in  the  rock*garden,  or  parts  of 
the  regular  garden  devoted  to  dwarf- 
plants,  and  they  do  best  in  partial  shade. 
While  rock-gardens  were  made  of  burnt 
bricks  and  other  like  rubbish  piled  up  so 
that  the  first  dry  wind  dried  up  every  root 
and  plant  upon  it,  these  things  could  not 
be  grown.  S,  aipina  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  plants  gro>ving  near  the 
snow-line  on  the  great  mountain-chains  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  brilliant,  butThas  beau- 
tiful pendent  pale  bluish  flowers,  bell- 


shaped,  and  deeply  fringed.  Three  or 
four  are  borne  on  a  stem  2  to  6  in.  high, 
springing  from  a  carpet  of  lathery  round- 
ish shining  leaves.  The  plants  thrive  best 
in  moist  districts,  and  in  dry  ones  evapora- 
tion may  be  prevented  by  covering  the 
ground  near  them  with  Cocoa-fibre  mixed 
with  sand  to  give  it  weij^ht.  Good  growers 
often  protect  them  dunng  the  winter  with 
tilted  sheets  of  glass,  the  little  plants 
seeming  to  miss  their  natural  covering  of 
snow.  The  most  suitable  position  is  a 
level  spot  in  the  rock-garden  near  the 
eye.  The  plant  is  increased  by  division, 
though  bemg  often  starved  and  delicate 
from  confinement  in  small  worm-defiled 
pots,  exposed  to  daily  vicissitudes,  it  is 
rarely  strong    enough  to   be  pulled    to 

Cieces.  S,  montana  is  allied  to  S.  aipina^ 
ut  with  larger  leaves  and  purer  blue 
flowers.  It  comes  from  the  same  regions 
and  needs  the  same  treatment.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  division,  but  like  the 
last  is  often  too  weak  for  this.  S.  pusilla 
has  kidney-shaped  leaves,  and  a  corolla 
less  deeply  fringed.  The  very  small  S. 
minima^  with  its  minute  round  leaves  and 
its  single  flower,  fringed  for  a  portion  of 
its  length  only,  is  rare.  These  plants 
thrive  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
others,  but,  being  much  smaller,  require 
more  care  in  planting,  viz.  in  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  good  loam  with  plenty  of  sharp 
sand,  and  associated  with  minute  alpine 
plants.  They  require  plenty  of  water  in 
summer.  S,  Ciusii  and  6'.  Wheeleri  are 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  There 
are  white-flowered  forms  of  several  of  the 
species,  and  two  or  three  hybrids,  .S". 
Gauderi  being  a  cross  between  aipina 
and  minima^  and  5.  hybrida  between 
aipina  2Xi^  pusilla.    (Primrose  order.) 

SOLIDAQO  (6^^/^^/»  i?^)."~These  N. 
American  Composites  exterminate  valu- 
able plants,  and  give  a  coarse,  ragged 
aspect  to  the  border.  They  are  also  gross 
feeders  and  impoverish  the  soil.  They 
hold  their  own,  however,  in  a  copse,  or  a 
rough  open  shrubbery  among  the  coarsest 
vegetation,  and  the  silky  seeds  of  some 
kinds  persist,  with  a  pretty  eflfect,  far  into 
the  winter.  There  are  nearly  100  kinds, 
of  which  the  best  are  5.  BuckUyi^  a  dwarf 
species  with  bluish-green  foliage  and 
orange  flowers ;  caesia^  another  dwarf 
kind  of  slender  growth  with  pale  yellow- 
flowers  ;  Gattingeri^  of  good  habit,  with 
abundant  plume-like  sprays ;  iatifolia^  a 
dwarf  early  kind  with  broad  rounded 
leaves ;  odora^  of  slender  growth,  with 
fragrant  deep  yellqw  flowers,  quite  one  of 
the  best  ;  rigida^  of  dwarf  erect  growth, 
with  downy  leaves,  fine  flowers,  and  roots 
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which  do  not  run  ;  serotina  lepida  {gigan- 
iea),  often  6  ft.  high,  with  dark  stems  and 
large  heads  of  flower  ;  Shortii,  the  best 
of  the  tall  kinds,  wit^  spr^ding,  finely- 
arched  heads,  very'useTullOr cutting ;  spec- 
tabilis,  of  medium  height,  with  fragrant, 
deep  yellow  flowers,  and  not  loo  strong  at 
the  root  ;  and  Virgaurea  nana,  the  neat- 
est of  all,  with,  compact  heads  only  a  foot 
high.  '"  '  ''  ,  . 

80LLTA  (^Blue-bell Creeper).~^^3.MX\- 
ful  evergreen  climbing  shrubs  from  Aus- 
tralia, mostly  grown  under  glass  but  hardy 
in  the  opien  air  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
the  south-west  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  Trained  around  the  pillars  of  a 
sunny  verandah,  or  against  a  warm  wall, 
the  dark  wiry  stems  extend  freely,  bearing 
narrow  deep  green  leaves  and  small 
drooping  bell -flowers 'of  a  clear  blue,  con- 
tinued through  a  long  season.  The  best 
known  kind  is  S.  heteropkylla,  and  of  this 
there  is  a  distinct  narrow- leaved  form, 
angustifylia,  which  is  less  freely  twining. 
Swan  River.  Increase  by  seeds,  and  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripe  shootB  which  root 
with  some  difficulty. 

SOPHOBA  {Nenv  Zealand  Laburnum). 
— S.  Mraptera  is  a  large  tree  in  its  own 
country,  and  makes  a  charming  wall- 
plant  here.  The  variety  grandiflora 
has  larger  flowers  and  is  more  robust, 
while  the  variety  microphylla  is  remaric- 
able  for  finely- divided  leaves  and  smaller 
flowers.  ■  In  sheltered  gardens  against 
walls  in  "the  southern  and  the  mild 
parts  all  may  be  grown,  though  they 
may    need    extra    protection    in    severe 


Siphon  japonica. 

winters.  Another  species  in  cultivation 
is  S.  ckilensis,  which  also  needs  protec- 
tion.   Syn..  Edwardsia. 

S.  Jftponica  {Pagoda  Tree).— One  of 
the  finest  of  flowering  trees,  elegant  in 
foliage,  and,  in  September,  covered  with 


clusters  of  white  bloom.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  trees,  and  when  old  has  a  wide- 
spreading  head  with  huge  limbs.  Its 
long  pinnate  leaves  retam  their  deep- 
green  colour  until  autumn.  Where  space 
IS  limited  it  may  be  kepi  in  bounds  by 
hard  pruning.  There  are  several  varieties 
— adroopirgkind,whichis  one  of  the  best 
of  all  pendulous  trees,  and  a  variegated- 
leaved  kind,  which  is  not  satisfactory,  as 
the  variegation  is  seldom  ^ood. 

Another  rare  and  beautiful  species  is  S. 
secundijiora  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
a  low  dense  tree  or  leafy  shrub,  with  orna- 
mental foliage  composed  of  neat  rounded 
leaflets  with  a  glossy  surface,  and  strongly 
fragrant  violet- blue  flowers  borne  in  a 
dense  spike.  These  are  followed  by  soft 
silvery  pods  containing  bright  red  seeds. 
The  plant  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  is 
hardy  with  protection  in  our  more  fav- 
oured districts. 

SPABAXI8.— Charming  bulbous  plants 
from  the  Cape  of  -Good  Hope,  the  many 
varieties  coming  chiefly  from  S.  grandi- 
flora  and  5,  tricolor.  They  are  about  i  f\, 
high,  of  slender  growth,  and  bear  large 
showy  flowers  which  vary  from  white  to 
bright  scarlet  and  deep  crimson,  usually 
having  dark  centres.  Sparaxis  are  valu- 
able for  early-summer  flowers,  and  should 
be  treated  like  Ixias.  There  are  a  great 
many  named  varieties  offered  by  bulb- 
growers,  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
popular  being /^(WA'inf.  S.pulcherrima 
(the  Wand  fiower)  is  so  distmct  that  its 
claim  10  be  a  Sparaxis  has  often  been 
disputed.  Its  tall  and  graceful  flower- 
stems  rise  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  fl.,  and  wave 
in  the  wind,  but,  though  slender,  are  so 
tough  and  wiry  that  they  are  never  injured 
like  the  much  stronger-looking  stems  of 
the  Pampas  Grass.  For  six  or  seven 
weeks  i'.  pulcherrima-  has  lovely  Fox- 
glove-shaped bells  Dti  almost  invisible 
wire-like  lateral  fool-stalks.  Though  the 
parent  flowers  are  usually  rosy-purple, 
there  are  forms  which  are  nearly  white, 
and  others  of  every  intermediate  shade 
or  finely  slripetf.  i".  pulcherrima  is  finer 
and  more  elegant  than  S.  Tkunbergi, 
which  is  stiffer  and  dwarfer— about  2\  ft. 
high— with  flowers  on  very  short  stalks, 
and  not  pendulous.  The  best  position  for 
S.  pulcherrima  is  in  clumps  among  shel- 
tenng  shrubs.  In  such  a  position  it  might 
be  associated  with  Tritonia  aurea,  as  the 
two  plants  flower  together  and  are  about 
equally  hardy,  and,  though  more  difficult 
to  establish,  it  well  repays  a  little  care 
during  the  first  year  or  two.  It  has  a 
great  objection  to  removal,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
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friable  soil,  or  if  when  beginning  to  grow 
it  is  well  watered. 

8PABTIUM  (SfiaitisA  Broom).  ~  S. 
iunceum  Is  a  South  European  shrub, 
blooming  in  July,  August,  ana  September, 
when  shrubberies  are  usually  llowerlcss. 
It  is  ihin-gTowing,  8  or  lo  ft.  high,  and  its 
Rush-like  shoots  have  so  few  leaves  as  to 
appear  leafless.  It  bears  erect  clusters  of 
fragrant,  bright  yellow  flowers  shapied 
like  Pea-blossoms,  is  perfVcliy  hardy,  and 
useful  for  dry,  poor  soils,  where,  like  the 
common  Broom,  it  does  well,  coming 
freely  from  seed  scattered  broadcast 
where  we  wish  it  to  grow. 

SS^QUlilLS.UL.iVe'iu^sLcoiing-glas!). 
— These  are  similar  to  Campanulas,  and 
often  placed  with  them,  though  distinct 
enough  for  garden  purposes.  S.  Specu- 
lum, with  numerous  open  bell-like  bright 
violet-purple  flowers,  is  one  of  the  show- 
iest of  our  annuals.  Besides  the  large- 
flowered  form  called  grandiflora,  some- 
times purple  and  sometimes  white,  there 


is  a  double-flowered  kind  which  comes- 
true  from  seed,  also  a  dwaif  compact 
form  with  violet-blue  flowers.  .J.  penta- 
^otda  is  another  favourite,  its  flowers 
larger,  but  less  abundant  than  those  just 
described,  purple  in  colour,  with  a  deep 
blue  centre.  Both  these  kinds  are  hardy 
and  generally  scatter  seed,  which  comes 
up  year  after  year,  without  trouble,  except 
to  keep  the  seedlings  within  bounds. 

8PHEN0GTNE.  —S.  spectoia  is  a  beau- 
tiful haif-hardy  Mexican  annual  Composite 
of  slender,  much-branched  growth,  about  I 
ft.  high.    The  flowers,  produced  from  July 
to  September,  are  yellow  with  a  brownish 
centre  encircled  by  a  conspicuous  black 
ring,  the  centre  being  orange  in  the  variety 
I   aurea.     S.  ifadosa  will  succeed  if  sown 
in  the  open  in  spring,  but  it  does  better 
'  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  sown  in  early 
spring  in  heat,  in  any  ordinary  light  soil. 
;   S.  antkemoidcs,  introduced  last  centurj", 
I   and     also     culled      sometimes     Arclotis 
I  tinthemoidfs,  differs  from  .V.  speciosa  in 
1   ha\ing   the   underside  of  the  florets  pur- 
'   plish  instead  of  yellow.     Though  a  large 
I  and  varied  family,  these  are  the  only  kinds 
[  to  our  knowledge  in  cultivation.     Syn., 
Ursinia  pulchra. 

8PI0ELIA  <  VVonn  Grass).— S.  Atanl- 

andica    is  a  beautiful  natii'c   of  North 

America,  distinct  from  all  other  hardy 

plants.    It  forms  a  dense  luft  of  slender 

.  stems  about  i  ft.  high,  each  bearing  lonu 

tubular  flowers  in  July,  which  are  deep  red 

outside  and  deep  yellow  inside.  The  plant 

is  rare  in  gardens,  being  considered  difE- 

,  cult  to  grow.     In  its  own  land  it  grows  in 

sheltered  situations,  the  roots  going  deep 

down  into  rich  vegetable  mould.     Titese 

natural   conditions   should   be   imitated  ; 

and  if  the  soil  be  not  good,  take  it  out 

2  ft.  in  depth  and  fill  up  with  a  well -sanded 

mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peaL 

:  Partial  shade  in  summer,  with  abundance 

\   of  moisture  in  hot  weather,  is  essential 

I   The  plant  is  suitable  for  cool  borders,  the 

lower  parts  of  the  rock-garden,  or  the 


ennial  plants  of  easy  cuhure,  distinct  habit, 
and  often  of  fine  form.  They  grow  well  in 
rich  soil  in  borders,  and  are  also  excellent 
for  the  margins  of  water.  TTie  shrubby 
kinds  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  are 
described  in  a  sub-section.  The  best  of 
the  herbaceous  or  Meadow-Sweet  section 
are  as  follows  : — 

'  a.  Anmanl  \Goat' s-bfard)  a  a  vigoioo) 
perennial,  3  to  5  ft.  high,  besuiifiil  ia  foliage- 
and  habit  as  well  as  in  flower.  Its  flowers  ur 
freely  produced  in  summri  in  laige  gncefullf- 
drooping  plumes,     .b'.   Artinms  is  as  good  m 
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midsummer  as  ihe  Pampas  Grass  is  in  autumn. 
tt  is  valuable  lor  grouping  witii  other  fine- 
foliaged  tierbaireous  plants.  It  thrives  in  ordi' 
nary  soil,  but  succeeds  best  in  a  deep  moist 
loam.      Beautiful  i>Brden   Torms  of   this    are 


and  amoi^  the  finest  of  hardy  plants.  It  has 
handsome  palmate  foliage,  and  m  late  summer 
broad  clusters  of  rosy.ciimson  blossoms.  When 
weM.grown  it  is  4  ft.  hieh,  but  often  less,  and 


being  considered  tender,  is  grown  largely 
pals  ;  but  it  is  hardy,  succeeding  in  moist  de 
loam  well  enriched  by  decayed 


fine  plant  for  la^e  rock-gardens,  in  borders, 
or  on  the  mai^n  of  shrubberies  ;  and  being 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself  il  may  be 
naturalised.  The  variety  elegans  jsaid  to  be  a 
hybrid]  with  pale  mnk  flowers,  is  alti^elher 
inferior  to  the  best  forms  of  S.  falmata.  Other 
forms  are  fl/ia,  with  while  flowers;  maxima, 
in  which  ihey  are  tinted  with  rose  ;  and  pur- 
purea with  [>ur]>Ie  foliage.  A  good  effect  is 
got  by  planting  the  species  by  the  edge  of 
streams  or  ponds :  a  mass  of  lovely  colour  is 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  too-often  bare  spots 
are  clothed  with  beauty. 

S.  rimwia.  —This  common  British  Mendow 
Sweet  is  seldom  cultivated,  but  worse  things 
are  often  seen  in  borders.  It  deserves  a  place, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  in  (he  mined 
border,  on  (he  margins  of  shrubberies,  or  in 
the  rougher  par(i  of  pleasure  grounds,  where 
it  may  lie  planted  with  other  subjects  which 


Kiieiffi,  with  \e[y  finely  cut  leaves  and  dense 
fealHerj- heads  of  flower;  and //»'H«a,  a  good 
dwarf  variety.  Division.  Various  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

8.  mitilboUM  is  a  moisture- loving  plant  of 
unusual  merit,  happiest  on  the  banks  uf  a 
!,(ream  or  pond.  It  is  quite  distinct,  the  in^ 
florescence  much  branched,  and  (he  flowers  or 
B  creamy  white  closely  packed  on  (he  stems. 
A  supposed  cross  between  this  plant  and 
Astilbi  jafottua,  called  S.  Oililhaides  fiari- 
bunda,  is  exceedingly  vigorous  and  free  in 
flower. 

Tilled    as    a 


the  tall  stems  Its  place  is  in  rich  bottoms  or 
by  water  in  deep  soil.  The  variety  elegans 
carries  branching  heads  of  rosy  flowers  and 
massive  leaves  a  foot  across. 

S.  Tillptiidiilt  (Dr0pworl\  —  A  British 
j'pecies,  i  to  z  I).  h%h,  with  loose  clusters  of 
yellowish -while  flowers,  often  lipped  with  red. 
When  the  flower-stems  are  pinched  ofl^  it 
forms  an  efleclive  edging  plant,  its  Fem-like 
fiiliage  being  distinct.  The  double  variety 
i.V.  Fiiifiendulajt.-f I. )ii  useful  in  the  mixed 
border  and  for  cutting.     Division. 

B.  lob»U  KQuiea  of  the  Prairie)  is  one  of 
the  best  of  (he  hardy  Spirieas,  iS  to  36  in. 
high,  with  deep  rosy  carmine  fiowers  in  large 
terminal  c)'mes.  It  thrives  in  sandy  loam  in 
the  mixed  border,  on  the  maigins  of  shrub- 
beries, or  grouped  with  the  flner  perennials. 
SomSwhat  resembling  this  are  the  handsome 
J''.  Humioldlivn'S.  S.  digitala.    Syn.  S.  vemisla. 

S,  palmatais  a  beautiful  hertiaceous  species. 


Shrubby  Meauow  Sweets. 

8.  vgntk. — A  garden  hybrid  of  complex 
origin,  one  parent  being  S.  Thutdargi,  and 
the  other  S.  mullifloro—KxsuM  a  hybrid.  Il 
comes  nearest  the  Arsl  named,  blooming  just  a 
little  later,  reaching  a  height  of  four  feel,  with 
wiry  arching  sprays  01  snowy  flowers  so 
densely  clustered  that  (he  entire  bu^  is  robed 
in  whi(e.  The  flowers  come  before  the 
leaves,  which  are  a  little  late  in  unfolding; 
the  plant  is  therefore  best  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  evergreens. 

S.  BInmai  is  a  tare  and  pretty  little  shrub  of 
about  four  feet,  gracefully  arching,  with  blunt 
dee  ply -notched  leaves  and  abundant  whi(e 
flowers  in  June.  Japan.  This  is  rarely  found 
true  to  name,  some  allied  kind  such  as 
S.  trilobala  often  doing  duty  for  il.  The  (wo 
come  very  close  however,  Irilobata  having 
smaller  and  more  rounded  leaves,  not  infre. 
quenily  ihree-lobed,   and    (he   flowers  are   a 


8.  bnllata  :^A  neat  shrub  for  the  rock- 
garden,  only  12  to  iS  inches  high,  with  erect 
and  downy  branches,  rounded  and  wrinkled 
leaves,  and  deep  pink  flowers  in  July  and 
August.     Japan.     Syn.     S.  irispifslia. 

8,  auu  is  a  nea(  dense  shrub  of  1  10 
3  fee(,  with  grey  down-covered  leaves  which 
give  the  plant  a  huaiy  appearance.  The  tiny 
white  flowers  are  borne  upon  arching  sprays 
throughout  the  summer,  and  quite>  freely  even 
un  small  plants.  Its  place  is  the  rock -garden. 
Central  Europe. 
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— A  graceful  shrub  from  the 
Himalayas,  reaching  >  height  of  many  feet  at 
maturity,  with  hairy  stems,  small  blunily-oval 
leaves,  and  lyhile  (or  rarely  pale  pink) 
Hawthorn -scented  flowers  in  crowded  clusters 
ujwn  the   slender  sprays.     The   plant   needs 


best 


lellered  place  beside  w 
111  do  fairly  well  in  drier  pine 
«rtial    shade.     It   has  a  sec 


and   \ 
though 


I  as  S.  coafusa)  resembles  S.  (aniimunsii,  but 
j  its  variety  tviundifiora  j  distinct  and  pretty. 
I  a.  (UenmlMlM  is  a  charnning  mountain  shrub 
I  from  the  Tyrol,  seldom  e>iceeding  6  inches  in 
j  height,  and  excellent  in  the  tock-garden  where 
I  it  spreads  by  means  of  underground  stems. 
I  The  clusters  of  while  flowers  about  l  inches 
across,  come  freely  in  June  against  a  setting  of 
pretty  ti>olhed  teavei.  Coming  near  this  in 
'   effect    are   .S'.    Hatquiti   ol   the    Alps,    and 


of  names,  the  most  familiar  of  its  synonyms 
being  S.  JJagei/aris. 

S.  aantMuauU  [Canlen  S.],  a  slender  bush, 
aboat  a  yard  hifih,  bearing  many  small  clusters 
of  white  flowers.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 
double  variety  in  which  the  flowers  last  longer. 
The  Plum-leaved  Spirsca  (5.  pruaifotiaS  is 
represented  iti  gardens  by  the  double  variety 
\  fii>re-pUno\  a  charming  shrub,  with  flowers 
like  liny  snow-while  rosettes,  in  eirly  summer 
wreathing  every  Iwig.   S.  mtdia  (better  known 


pedinala  and  eatspiiuta  from  the 
America — tiny  creeping  shrubs  witn  clusters  oi 
white   flowers,  and  all  well   suited  for  sunny 
places  in  the  alpine  garden. 

a.  diiDoloT  (Spray  Bush),  a  lovely  shrnb  I 
to  lo  ft.  high,  and  I  have  seen  it  much  higher, 
grown  on  walls.  We  should  seek  lo  give  flitl 
expression  to   its  singular  beauty   by  careful 

Slanting  and  grou[Nne — taking  care  to  save  it 
om  Ihe  horrible  jumble  that  nursery-men  give 
us  when  Ihey  plant  a  "  shrubbery."     To  dioK 
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off  its  beauly  to  advmtage  il  tequiKS  an  open 

E>5ilion,  and  when  thus  isolated'it- forms  a 
we  bush  of  good  form  laden  dipng  |Summec 
with  spray-lite  panicles  of  sAiaU  '  whitish 
flowers.      Syn.  S.  aria/o/ta. 

B.  Doulsii  and  8.  >oUmw*  are  so  similar 
in  erowlR  and  flower  that  they  may  be  con- 
veniently coupled,  though  as  Ihey  b«Br  their 


Spiia*  japonicn,  A.  Wattnr 

clusters  of  deep  red  flowers  at  different  limes 
it  is  well  to  have  both.  N.  America.  S. 
houglasi  succeeds  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Isles  ;  S.  Nobltana,  from  California,  is  less 
hardy,  and  flowers  earlier.  An  allied  plant  of 
garden  origin  is  S.  Billardii,  raised  from  S. 
Douglo!!  crossed  with  saKciMia.  Il  is  a 
pretty  shrub  of  6  ft.,  with  oblong  leaves,  and 
narrow  crowded  spikes  of  bright  pink  flowers, 
5  to  8  inches  long,  from  July  into  September. 
S.  fachystachys,  another  garden  hybrid  (from 
<Brymboia  and  Dmglaii^  bears  broader  leaves 
and  pale  pink  flowers. 

1.  hrp«TioU61U  from  Asia  Minor,  the  type 
of  a  small  group,  all  good  in  growth  and 
flower.  The  tall  slender  stems  arch  gracefully, 
and  under  good  conditions  reach  a  height  of 
S  ft.,  wreatned  in  the  flowering  season  with 
clusters  of  small  white  flowers.  S.  fiagtlli- 
jatmii  and  5.  acula  are  forms  superior  to  the 
t)-pe. 

I.  jafOBiu  (Rosy  Buik  Mtadow  Swtti)  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  slender  stems  3  or  4  ft. 
high,  surmounted  w  broad  flat  clusters  of  deep 
pink  flowers.  Il  ii  a  s-ariable  species  with 
several  other  names  such  as  S.  eallosa  and  S. 
Fotiunei.  There  are  also  many  distinct  forms 
in  cultivation,  and  of  these  the  best  are  alba,  a 
pretty  compact  shrub  with  white  flowers  ; 
Bumalda,  of  the  same  dwarf  habit  but  with 
deep  rosy  flowers  1  Bumalda  Aalkeny  fVa/trir, 
a  good  plant  richer  in  colour  and  approaching 
the  flue  fonn  rubra  from  Japan,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  intense  crimson. purple  and  a  shade 
larger.     The  plants  called  alropurpur 


Frabtli,  an  early-flowering  form  wiih  wine-red 
flowers  passing  to  deep  crimson.     Of  this  last 
there  is  a  charming  sub-variety  in  which  the 
leaves  are  heavily  blotched  with  creamy  yellow, 
while  ibe  young  shoots  lake  a  cheery  shade  of 
rose ;  though  mconstant,   ihis  variegation   is 
often  exceedingly  pretty,   and   is  sometimes 
seen-  to  a  less  degree   in   Ihe   variety  of  S. 
Bumalda— Anthony 
WnUrer.    S.  BuiialJa 
rubtrrima  is  a  cross  be- 
tween    Bumalda    and 
bnllala,   dwarfer    than 
its  near   parent,    with 
larger  flowers  of  deeper 
colour  ;  S.   Margarita 
is  a  cross  Iwiween  S. 
jafonica  and  its  variety 
superba,  and  is  a  hand- 
some plant  with  grace- 
ful    wand- like    shoots 
and  large  bright  pink 
flowers.     S.  Fexii,  an- 
other hybrid  of  dwarf 
.  habil,  is  less  good.     S. 
bella   from  the   Hima- 

•apenica,  but  is  dwarfer 
and  denser.      All  these 
kinds  flower  freely  through  the  summer,  and 
often  till  late  in  autumn. 

8.  Llndlajana  {Plume  Miadow  Swat)  is  a 
noble  shrub,  sometimes  10  ft.  high,  it  ^grace- 
ful  foliage  divided,  and  delicate  green,  the 
flower  clusters  large,  white,  and  plume-Uke, 
being  at  their  best  in  August.  It  thrives  in 
warm  deep  soil,  not  too  l^ht  or  too  heavy, 
and  should  be  sheltered  Irom  cold  winds, 
which  injure  its  young  growth  in  spring.     It 


Ibvs 
this.      Other 


c  grov 


s  haidfy  differ  from 
splendem    w  ith 


has  in  some  soils  peculiar  ways,'  and  in  others, 
especially  of  a  cpalky  and  warm  nature,  it 
blooms  well  enough  to  deserve  the  epithet 
superb.  In  cool  soils  it  does  no:  do  so  well, 
seeming  to  spread  more  at  the  root,  but  in 
ail  cases  is  beautiful  in  foliage  and  habit. 
Himalaya.  Division.  Other  pinnate -leaved 
Spirxns,  such  as  S,  sorbifolia  and  S.  Fallasi, 
are  hardier  but  less  desirable.  S.  Aitchisimi 
from  Afghanistan  also  comes  very  near  this, 
differing  little  save  in  its  larger  flowers,  ruddy 
bark,  and  darker  green  leaves  cut  into  smaller 
leaflets. 
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S.  MlleUaliA. — A  plant  covering  i 
area  in  Euiope,  Asia,  and  North  America,  ana    i 
even  naturalised  in  [Uuts  of  Britain.    It  reaches   | 
a  height  of  3  to  5  feet,  with  long  serrate  leaves   . 
and  rosy  flowers  in  July  and   Aujrust,   their 
piecbe  character  diflerinR  in  the  many  forms   ' 
in     cultivation.       The    best     of    these    are 
grandiftora,  a  shrub  of  dwarf  hahit  with  large 
pale   pink    flowers;    laiunilata  (or  alba)  with 
white  (towers ;  and  latifolia  with  latter  white 
or  rose.tinted  flowers. 

S.  UncntoM  is  a  tittle  shrub  of  about  4 
feet,  with  down -covered  branches,  oblong 
leaves  grey  or  woolly  with  down  on  the  under- 
side, and  white,  |nnk,  or  purplisli  flowers  in 
dense  spikes.     North    America.     This    is   a 

Srcity  plant,  one  of  the  l>es(  in  its  autumn 
owers,  and  with  roots  not  much  inclined  to 
roam.  It  is  r,pecially  good  in  damp  ground 
and  nvcrhangmg  water. 


it  is  perplexing  to  single  out  the  (Jioice 
few  required  for  the  garden. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  too  ttiany  Spirrpas 
and  tiK)  great  a  similarity  among  kinds 
flowering  about  the  same  time.  No  col- 
lection need  number  more  than  a  do^en 
kitids,  and  good  grouping  of  these  in  a 
garden  would  produce  better  efTect  than 
the  dotting  about  of  many  sorts.  My 
dozen  would  be  the  following  : — 5'.  l^nd- 
leyatia,  discolor,  Douglasi,  Van  Hout- 
lei,  prunifolia  Ji.  pi.,  japomca  suptrba, 
arguta,  canescens  vxe.Jlagellaris,  caniom- 
eitsis,  bella,  Tkuabergi,  xaAjapoitica  Bum- 
alda  Anthony  Walerer.  This  selection 
embraces  all  the  sections,  and  is  sufGcieat 
in  a  general  way,  but  should  more  be  re- 
quired, a  second  dozen  might  include  : — 


8.  TlinillMlgi  {Thuiiber^' s  Meaaaxo  Swell). 
It  is  a  dense  bush,  with  small  bright  green 
leaves,  and  in  early  spring  a  proliisian  oTtiny 
while  blossoms.  It  is  hardy,  and  especially 
suitable  for  pinnting  in  a  bold  rock-garden  or 
on  a  raised  hank  among  tree-stems.  Few 
shrubs  are  so  flne  in  autumn,  its  small  leaves 
changing  to  brilliani  crimson. 

8.  Tia  Hontt«L— Another  garden  cross—, 
this  between  media  [coii/uta)  and  trilobata. 
In  late  spring  it  bears  masses  of  while  flowers 
so  thickly  clustered  as  to  hide  all  else  and 
emphasise  the  graceful  droop  of  the  stems. 
Indeed,  these  sometimes  droop  loo  much, 
allowing  the  clusters  to  drag  and  spoil  in  bad 
weather.  The  flowers  open  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  ihe  wafld-like  shoots  are  useful 
for  cutting.  Being  sensitive  10  cold  winds 
and  late  frost,  a  sheltered  place  is  best  for  this 
kind. 

In  a  genus  like  Spiraea  numbering 
many  reputed  species  and  these  encum- 
bered with  endless  names  and  synonyms, 


5.  lUi-umbens,  saltdJoUa  grandiflora, 
Nobltana,  AiUkisoni,  japomca  coccinea. 
Billardii,  Blumei,  japonica  rubmima, 
totnentosa,  confusa.  japomca  alba,  and 
bullata  {crispi/olia). 

Let  me  protest  against  the  planting  of 
such  shrubs  in  the  "mixed"  shrubbery, 
where  the  delicate  have  to  fight  the 
strong.  Such  is  no  place  for  these  elegant 
plants,  which  being  surface. rixiters  cannot 
contend  with  ravenous  Laurels  and  the 
like.  They  need  an  open,  sunny  spot. 
away  from  the  roots  of  big  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  where  the  garden  is  large 
enough,  I  should  have  isolated  groups 
(bold  masses  from  lo  ta  15  fi.  acros5)of 
the  taller  kinds,  such  as  UndUyaxa. 
discolor,  Douglasi,  and  others  and  lesser 
groups  of  the  dwarfer  kinds — or  these 
may  form  masses  jutting-out  from  other 
groups. 
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Even  if  the  soil  is  good  and  deep,  ihe 
site  for  Spirseas  and  suchlike  shrubs 
should  be  thoroughly  trenched.  Then 
Spiraeas  generally  are  lovers  of  moisture, 
and  wherever  there  are  moist  spots  in  a 
garden,  there  they  should  be  planted. 
Spiraa  LiniiUyana  is  a  grand  shrub  for 
the  water-side  planted  in  bold  groups,  and 
masses  of  others  might  be  made  to  fringe 

,.a  lake  or  stream  in  a  beautiful  way. 

These  shrubby  Spiraias  may  be  divided 

into  early  and  late  flowering  groups.  The 
early  kinds,  such  as  Thnn&ergi,  arguta. 
hypcrUifolia,  pruni/olia,  confusa.  Van 
HoulUi,  cantonensh,  elc,  open  their  clus- 


fair  success  may  be  had  ivith  almost  all 
the  kinds.  Many  sorts  also  ripen  seed 
with  us,  and  maybe  increased  in  this  way 
where  absolute  purity  is  not  essential,  or 
where  it  is  desired  to  raise  new  forms. 

i    1 

10. 

where  about  fifty  kinds  are  described  in 
detail,  and  to  the  notes  on  Spiraeas  scat- 
tered through  the  many  volumes  of  The 

Garden.     

SPBAGtTEA.— 5.  umbcllata  is  a  singu- 
lar and  pretty  plant  allied  to  Claytonia,  6  to 
9  in.  high,  with  fleshy  foliage,  and  spikes 
of  showy  pinkish  blossoms.     If  seeds  arc 


ters  all  at  one  time  from  April  to  June, 
and  then  finish  for  the  season.  The  late 
kinds  continue  from  June  to  early  autumn, 
their  flowers  coming  as  a  succession  of 
spikes  so  long  as  the  plants  are  in  active 
growth.  To  this  group  belong  Spiraeas 
MlUt  canescens,  japonica  and  its  forms, 
salici/olia,  Douglasi,  Billardii,  and  many 
others.  This  distinction  is  a  good  guide 
to  pruning,  anything  in  this  way  (though  | 
not  much  is  needed)  being  done  imme-  , 
diately  after  flowering  with  the  early 
group,  and  in  early  spring  with  the  later 
kinds.  They  are  of  easy  increase  from 
cutting's  of  the  young  wood  rooted  under 
glass  in  spring,  or  from  layers  or  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  wood  in  the  open  air,  put 
in  from  early  autumn.  Some  species  root 
in  this  way  far  more  freely  than  others, 
but  with  patience  and  a  good  sandy  soil 


sown  in  heal  early  in  February,  then  pot- 
ted singly,  and  planted  out  in  May,  the 
plants  will  bloom  in  August  and  Sept- 
ember ;  if  sown  in  May,  the  plants  will 
not  flower  till  the  following  summer.  In 
light  soils  the  plants  will  stand  an  ordinary 
winter,  but  they  are  safer  in  a  frame.  The 
difficulty  is  that  like  most  tap-rooied 
plants,  they  do  not  bear  moving  well,  ex- 
cept while  small.     California. 

BTACHYS  ( Woun<iwori).  —  Few  of 
these  perennials  are  worth  notice.  The 
common  -S'.  lanala,  a  woolly-leaved  plant 
used  for  edging,  thrives  in  any  soil.  S. 
(occinea  is  a  rather  pretty  perennial  with 
spikes  of  red  flowers  about  i  ft.  high,  and 
succeeds  in  a  partially- shaded  border 
anywhere  in  the  south  ;  coming  from 
Mexico,  it  is  not  hardy  everywhere.  S. 
gmndiflorii,  from  .\sia  Minor  and  Siberia, 
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is  a  neat  downy  plant  with  showy  spikes 
of  reddish-purple  or  rosy  flowers  from 
May  onwards,  sometimes  used' in  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  rock  garden.  A 
good  form  of  this  is  grandiflora'Superba 
with  deep;purple  flowers.  -.Division. 

STAPHYIiEA  {Bladder  Nut).— Oixh^ 
older  kinds  only  S.  dolchica  is  important, 
this  being  a  beautiful  shrub  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  large  terminal  clusters  of  sno\v- 
white  flowers  in  early  summer.  It  is 
hardy,  grows  well  in  any  good  soil,  pre- 
ferring partial  shade,  and  is  commonly 
forced  into  flower  for  the  greenhouse  in 
early  spring.  Increase  by  suckers,  layers, 
and  ripe  autumn  cuttings  rooted  under  a 
handlight  in  sandy  soil.  A  pretty  variety 
called  colchica  Hessei  has  flowers  flushed 
with  rose.  S.  coulomdierii^  a  cross  be- 
tween S.  colchica  and  S.  pinnata^  bears 
long  loose  clusters  of  creamy  white 
flowers  which  are  larger  and  expand  more 
widely  than  in  the  parents. 

STATIGE  {Sea  Lavender),— Plants  of 
the  Leadwort  or  Plumbago  family,  all  dwarf 
perennials  or  annuals,  chiefly  natives  of 
shore  and  mountain  districts.  Most  of 
them  bear  large  twiggy  flower-stems 
covered  with  myriads  of  small  flowers, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  dry  and  mem- 
braneous, and  retain  their  colour  long 
after  being  cut,  so  that  they  are  frequently 
mixed  with  other  everlasting  flowers  for 
vase  decoration  or  wreath -making  in  win- 
ter. The  larger  species  require  least  care 
when  in  an  open  exposed  bed  of  sandy 
soil,  while  many  of  them  are  admirable 
for  the  rock-garden,  being  green  through- 
out the  year.  They  are  deep-rooting 
plants  and  dislike  disturbance,  taking 
some  while  to  regain  strength.  The  best 
of  the  larger  kinds  are  5.  Limonium^  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties  ;  S.  lati- 
folia^  the  flnest  of  all,  with  wide-spreading 
flower-stems  and  a  profusion  of  small 
purplish-blue  flowers ;  and  S,  tatarka^  a 
dwarfer  species,  with  distinct  red'-flowers. 
The  smaller  species,  such  as  5.  mimuta. 
S.  minutiflora^  S.  caspta,  5.  eximit^  are 
good  rock-plants.  Among  the  half-hardy 
annuals  and  biennials  the  best  are :  •S'. 
Bonduelli  (yellow),  a  biennial  if  protected 
in  winter  ;  S,  spicata^  with  spikes''of';small 
rosy  flowers  ;  Thouini  (violet),  very  free 
flowering ;  and  sinuata  (purple  and  white), 
pretty,  and  easy  to  grow.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  5.  sinuata  hybrida  of 
varied  colour,  which  make  pretty  border 
flowers.  All  the  annual  and  biennial 
Statices  should  be  raised  from  seed  in 
early  spring,  and  planted  out  when  large 
enough.  The  half-hardy  biennials  need 
protection  during  winter,  and  should  not 


be  put  out  until  the  spring  after  they  are 
raised. 

8TAnNT0NIA.~-5.^jra/^yA>  is  aiine 
evergreen  twining  pinnate-leaved  shrub 
from  China,  hardy  enough  in  the  wanner 
parts  of  these  islands  for  wall-culture. 
Its  small  flowers  are  whitish,  fragrant,  and 
produced  in  earfy  summer.  Occasionally 
these  are  succeeded  by  large  reddish- 
purple  oval  fruits,  filled  with  soft  juicy 
pulp.  It  must  have  a  sheltered  wall,  but 
m  a  place  not  too  dry  and  sunny  or  the 
leaves  turn  a  sickly  yellow.  During  severe 
frosts  the  plant  should  be  protected  in  a 
simple  way. 

STEIBONEMA.—  Showy  perennials  of 
the  Primrose  order  from  North  America, 
nearly  allied  to  Loosestrife  and  thriving 
under  the  same  conditions.  Two  kinds 
are  useful  at  the  waterside  or  in  the  bog- 
garden,  S,  ciliata  with  leafy  stems  i  to  3 
ft  high,  bearing  show)'  pale-yellow  flowers ; 
and  5.  longifolium  with  shorter  square 
stems  clothed  with  narrow  shining  green 
leaves,  and  crowned  with  heads  of  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

Stenactis.    See  Erigeron. 

STENANTHnJM.— A  small  group  of 
bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  Lily  order, 
mostly  from  the  pacific  coast  of  North 
America.  The  only  species  certainly  in 
cultivation  is  5.  robuslunty  a  hardy  plant  2 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  with  massive  spikes  of 
closely  packed  creamy-white  and  fiagrant 
flowers  m  August 

STEPHAIfANDBA.— Graceful  shrubs 
allied  to  the  Spiraeas.  They  like  a  good 
loamy  soil,  well  drained,  but  still  moist, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  easily  propa- 
gated of  shrubs.  Cuttings  taken  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  before  the  wood 
is  too  hard  root  readily  ;  they  can  also  be 
increased  by  division.  When  plants  of  S. 
flexuosa  which  have  been  growing  long 
in  one  spot  are  removed,  quite  a  little 
thicket  of  young  plants  will  spring  from 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground. 

S.  FLEXUOSA. — Althotigh  the  earlier  intro- 
duced of  the  two  species,  this  has  not  long 
been  in  cultivation.  It  erows  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high  with  us,  but  will  prooably  get  to  be  quite 
twice -as  high  in  more  favourable  climates.  It 
forms  a  thick  bush,  suckering  freely  from  the 
base  like  a  Spirsea  or  a  Kerria,  and,  like  those 
plants,  is  improved  by  an  occasional  thinniikg. 
It  is/chiefly  for  its  graceful  habit  and  prettily 
cut  f^^liage  that  it  is  grown,  though  the  soft  red 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring  and  the  crimson- 
purple  leaf  tints  in  autumn,  render  it  attractive 
through  a  long  season.  Its  branches  are  thin, 
wiry,  and  crooked,  coming  in  June,  the  flowers 
crowded  on  short  branching  panicles,  small  and 
greenish  white.  Japan  and  Corea.  Syn., 
Spiraa  incisa. 
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S.  Tanak*. — From  5.  JUxiiosa  this  new 
species  is  leadily  distinguished  by  its  coaisei, 
more  succulent  growth  and  by  its  larger  and 
less-divided  leaves.  Theaflowers  are  small, 
greenish,  and  scanty,  but  the  autumn  lints  of 
well-growD  plants  are  gorgeous,  and  the  stems  j 
themselves  lake  on  a  bright  ruddiness  which  is  1 
retained  alt  winter  and  makes  a  pretty  feature 
at  thai  season.     Japan.  I 

STEBKBEEOIA  (Uly-offhi-Fitld). 
— Charmirjg  hardy  bulbs  with  fiowers  ctf 
firtn  texture,  better  able  to  withstand  bad 
weather  than  tbc  Autumn  Crocus,  and 
thus  better  adapted  for  our  climate.  One 
source  of  failure  with  Stembergias  is  mov- 
ing them  at  the  wrong  time  or  before 
growth  has  fully  developed.  What  they 
want  is  thorough  ripening  in  summer  and 
a  slight  protection,  such  as  dry  litter,  dur- 
ing the  winter.  In  sandy  loams,  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  bulbs  will  get  the 
necessary  ripening  without  being  lifted, 
and  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  them  un- 
disturbed until  of  flowering  size.  We  have 
them  thriving  on  stiff  soils  and  bloom- 
ing freely  for   many  years  iti   the   same 

S.  colchicUoni.—  This  is  an  old  garden 
plant,  having  been  cultivated  by  Clusius 
and  Parkinson.  Its  fragrant,  pale  yellow 
flowers  come  in  autumn,  perfuming,  with 
a  Jessamine- scent,  the  fields  oT  the  Crimea 
about  the  Bosphorus,  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  and  come  with  the  fruit  in  spring. 
The  plants  grow  in  dry  exposed  tracts  of 
the  Caucasus  and  Crimea,  and  are  hardy 
in  this  country.  S.  dalmalicn  and  S. 
puUhtlla  are  varieties. 

S.  Fisdiorisiia  is  nearly  allied,  hardy, 
and  has  the  habit  of  S.  luteajitom  which 
it  differs  chiefly  in  flowering  in  spring 
instead  of  autumn,  and  by  its  stalked 
ovary  and  capsule.     Caucasus. 

B.  IntMl.  —  This  is  the  great  autumn 
Daifodil  of  Parkinson,  and  a  very  pretty 
hardy  plant,  best  on  warm  gravelly  soils. 
The  absence  of  seed  on  this  bulb  in  a 
cultivated  state  is  remarkable,  seeing  how 
plentifii!  it  is  and  how  freely  it  flowers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  bulbs 
must  be  large  before  they  flower  freely, 
and  imported  bulbs  being  small,  they  take 
a  year  or  two  to  reach  flowering  size.  5. 
lulea  has  five  or  six  leaves,  each  about 
half  an  inch  broad,  about  a  foot  long,  ap- 
pearing with  the  flowers  in  autumn.  It 
IS  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
Lily  of  Scripture,  as  it  grows  abundantly 
in  the  vales  in  Palestine,  i'.  angustifolia 
appears  to  be  a  narrow-leaved  i^rm,  very 
free-flowering,  and  more  vigorous  than  S. 

8.   gneca,    from    the     mountains    of 


Greece,  has  very  narrow  leaves  and  broad 
perianth  segments.  - 

8.  riculA  is  a  form  with  narrower 
leaves  and  sejrments  than  the  type,  while 
the  Cretan  variety  has  considerably  larger 
flowers. 

8.  mACTUlthA.— This  is  a  really  hand- 
some species,  the  leaves  blunt  and  slightly 
glaucous,  about  an  inch  broad  when  fully 
developed  about  midsummer ;  flowers 
bright  yellow  in  autumn.      Asia  Minor. 

The  rarest  of  these  Stembergias  should 
have  a  place  in  our  bulb  borders,  in  gritty 


Stonlwriw  lutn. 

or  open  soil,  associated  with  the  rarer 
Narcissi  and  choice  hardy  bulbs.  Their 
effect  in  masses  near  the  shelter  of  walls 

fmS^iFeatker  Grais).^A  large  group 
of  grasses,  the  prettiest  of  which  is  S. 
pennatn.  In  bundles  its  beauty  almost 
equalsthat  of  the  tailof  a  bird  of  paradise. 
S.pennata  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  strong  stiff  tuft  of  common  Grass, 
except  in  May  and  June,  when  the  tuft  is 
surmounted  by  numerous  gracefully- arch- 
ing flower-stems,  nearly  2  ft.  high,  and 
covered  with  long,  twisted,  feathery  spikes. 
It  loves  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  may  be 
used  either  in  an  isolated  position  or  in 
groups  of  small  plants,  but  its  flowers 
are  too  short-lived  except  for  borders. 
Divteion  or  seed.*  S.  calamagroslis,  S. 
capilliitii^  and  6".  elegantissimii  are  other 
good  Feather  Grasses. 

STOKESIA.— .5'.  cyanea  is  a  handsome 
hardy  American  perennial,  iS  to  24in.  high. 
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and  of  stout  free  growth,  with,  in  Septem- 
ber, large  showy  blue  flowers  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a  China  Aster.  It  grows 
freely  in  good  warm  soils,  but  from  its  late 
season  it  does  not  always  bloom  well.  In 
damp  localities  place  a  hand-light  over 
the  plants  at  the  flowering  season,  but  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  free  admission  of 
air.  wV.  cyanea  is  useful  for  the  conserva- 
tory in  autumn  and  winter.  Division  in 
sprmg.  Insert  the  slips  in  a  warm  border 
or  a  frame,  in  sharp  sandy  soil,  and  as 
they  begin  to  grow,  transplant  them.  A 
little  sand  and  leaf-mould  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil.  There  is  a  garden  variety, 
pracox^  which  flowers  earlier  than  its 
parent. 

8TBATI0TES  {^Water  Soldier).- S, 
a/oidesh  an  interesting  native  water-plant 
with  a  compact  vasiform  tuft  of  leaves, 
from  the  centre  of  which  arises  in  summer 
a  spike  of  unattractive  blossoms.  In 
artincial  lakes  or  ponds  it  will  take  care 
of  itself,  increasing  by  side-shoots  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves. 

mBJJTBlOPTBSlSiOs/ncAFern).- 
Tall,  handsome,  and  vigorous  hardy  ferns 
with  fronds  of  two  kinds,  fertile  and 
sterile,  the  former  being  always  grouped 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  the  latter 
forming  a  cordon  round  them.  Struthi- 
opteris  can  be  increased  by  division  of 
the  creeping  underground  stems,  which 
run  for  some  distance  round  well-estab- 
lished plants.  Qood  well-draii\ed  peat 
and  loam  is  necessary,  and  group  the 
plants  in  bold  slightly-sheltered  spots, 
where  their  noble  appearance  will  tell. 
As  they  are  deciduous,  plant  among  and 
around  them,  for  winter  effect,  some  Poly- 
stichums  or  other  robust  evergreen  Ferns, 
while,  for  effect  at  other  seasons,  some  of 
our  finer  Lilies  are  good.  The  kinds 
suited  for  gardens  are  5.  germanica  and 
S.  pennsylvanica.  The  former  is  one  of 
the  best  hardy  Ferns,  with  fronds  nearly 
3  ft.  long,  and  well  suited  for  shady  slopes, 
cascades,  grottoes,  the  rough  rock-garden, 
and  the  margins  of  streams  and  pieces  of 
water ;  it  will  thrive  either  in  sun  or 
shade.  S.  pennsylvanica  closely  resembles 
it,  but  has  narrow  fertile  fronds.  Both 
kinds  will  grace  the  garden,  and  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  fernery. 

STUARTIA.— Though  these  beautiful 
shrubs  flower  at  a  time  when  the  shrub- 
garden  is  past  its  best,  they  are  seldom 
planted.  They  are  unfitted  for  bleak 
northern  districts  and  for  cold  soils,  but 
there  are  many  gardens  in  the  south  where 
they  would  do  well.  The  flowers,  like  a 
large  single  Camellia,  are  beautiful,  and  so 
abundant  that  the  trees  stand  outlined  in 


white.  They  need  no  care  beyond  mulch- 
ing in  light  soils  and  during  dry  seasons, 
and  the  removal  at  intervals  of  weak  and 
exhausted  wood.  To  do  well  they  should 
stand  in  moist  ground  with  roots  protected 
from  direct  sunlight ;  this  is  better  than 
shade,  for  they  need  all  the  sun  they  can 
get  to  ripen  the  wood.  Nothing  so  soon 
spoils  a  Stuartia  as  fighting  with  hungry 
neighbours :  they  should  therefore  be  in 
the  open  and  yet  sheltered,  for  bleak  wind 
docs  more  harm  than  frost.  The  most 
vigorous  kind  is  the  Japanese  Stuartia 
Pseudo-camellia^  and  it  is  also  the  finest 
in  its  autumn  tints.  Though  far  less  \'igor- 
ous  and  hardy,  the  flowers  of  S.  virginica 
with  their  contrast  of  white  and  crimson, 
are  chastely  beautiful,  and  S,pentagyna 
is  also  worth  growing.  Peat  soil  is  often 
recommended  for  these,  but  is  not  neces- 
sary in  gardens  of  good  free  loam  or  allu- 
vial grit,  and  they  will  even  flower  ivell  in 
some  poor  soils.  A  damp  place  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  are  favourable,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fine  growth  of  Stuartias  in  a 
wet  season,  and  the  fact  that  they  invaria- 
bly choose  stream-sides  and  wet  places  in 
their  own  land.  Increase  is  difficult  and 
the  young  plants  of  slow  growth.  The 
lower  branches  may  be  layered,  or  cuttings 
of  the  nearly  ripe  wood,  taken  with  a  heel 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  plunged 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass,  will  slowly 
root. 

There  are  five  species  of  Stuartia,  but 
only  three  are  in  cultivation. 

S.  pentagyna  {Shell  Flower). — The  best  oi 
the  American  kinds,  reaching  a  height  of  1510 
20  ft. ,  and  freely  branched  from  the  base  up- 
wards. The  flowers  are  fragrant,  3  to  4  in-t 
across,  creamy-white  with  yellow  anthe^^ 
coming  in  July  and  August  for  about  three 
weeks.  In  all  stages  the  Bowers  are  beautiful, 
almost  translucent  in  their  purity,  tinged  with 
pink  upon  the  outside  while  in  bud,  and  finely 
fringed  at  the  edges.  The  leaves  are  o\-al,  5 
to  6  ins.  long,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  finely 
toothed.  The  plant  blooms  very  freely  when 
well-established. 

S.  Pseudo-camellia. — A  lovely  flowering  tree 
from  the  mountains  of  Japan,  where  it  reache:> 
a  height  of  50  ft.  The  white  flowers  are  2  to  3 
ins.  across  with  a  tuft  of  yellow  anthers,  but 
they  look  smaller  than  this  because  they  rc- 
mam  half-closed  like  an  Abutilon  and  ne%'er 
open  flat  as  in  other  Stuartias.  The  leaves  are 
thick  like  those  of  a  Camellia,  smooth,  bright 
green  with  often  a  reddish  tinge,  and  finely 
coloured  with  gold  and  crimson  in  the  autumn. 
A  plant  now  12  ft.  high  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  for  years  past  at  Coombe  Wood  Nur- 
sery, and  flowers  freely  each  year  in  July. 
Syn.,  S.  japonica. 

S.  z'irginica. — From  the  warmer  states  ot 
North  America,  where  it  grows  in  swamps,  on 
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river  bonks,  and  in  shady  places.  At  its  best 
it  is  one  of  the  most  b^utiful  of  flowering 
shrubs,  though  more  sensitive  to  cold  and 
never  so  vigorous  as  the  other  kinds,  rarely 
exceeding  10  ft.  in  height  and  with  a  looser 
habit  of  growth.  In  this  kind  the  flowers  are 
finest  of  all  but  less  abundant,  measuring  4  ins. 
across,  with  pure  white  shell-like  petals,  some- 
times more  or  less  streaked  with  crimson 
towards  the  base,  and  with  red-stamens  in  the 
-centre.  Their  season  is  variable,  for  while  in 
warm  places  the  flrst  flowers  open  in  May, 
•elsewhere  they  wait  for  June  or  July. 

STYLOPHOBUM.— 5.  diphyllum  is  a 
handsome  Poppywort,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles Celandine  (Chelidonium  majus\ 
but  is  a  much  finer  plant.  Its  foliage  is 
grayish,  and  its  large  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  freely  produced  in  early  summer.  It 
is  best  in  moist  places  and  in  partial  shade, 
where  its  roots  can  ramble  in  good  loose 
soil.  Its  height  varies  from  6  in.  in  a  dry 
place  to  nearly  2  ft.  in  moist  and  shady 
places.    N.  America. 

8TYBAX.  —  Ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  belonging  mostly  to  warm  coun- 
tries, but  a  few  of  the  hardier  kinds 
succeed  fairly  well  with  us,  especially 
against  warm  walls  and  in  light  moist 
soils.  They  are  summer-leafing,  of  neat 
habit,  and  with  abundant  flowers  like  little 
white  bells  depending  from  the  under-side 
of  the  branches,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Snowdrop  Tree,  to  which  they  are  related. 
The  commonest  and  best  kind  is  S.japoni- 
cufHj  but  there  are  others  worth  growing 
though  seldom  planted.  Increase  by 
layers,  seed,  and  cuttings  of  the  sof^  wood 
in  heat,  or  of  partly-ripened  shoots  under 
a  handlight  in  the  open  air,  later  in  stun* 
mer.  Peat  is  not  necessary  for  thes^ 
plants  where  the  natural  soil  is  good  and 
free,  but  heavy  soils  are  against  them  and 
they  dislike  chalk  and  much  lime.  The 
following  kinds  are  in  cultivation : — 

S.  AMERiCANUM. — Though  long  known 
among  us,  the  American  species  have  not  been 
a  great  success  in  Britain,  however  good  where 
they  do  well.  Even  in  America  the  Japanese 
species  are  now  preferred,  as  being  more  easily 
grown.  S,  americanuniy  a  shrub  of  6  to  8  ft., 
grows  in  wet  places  in  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, with  nodding  white  flowers  from  April 
mto  June.  S,  ccUtfornUum^  a  shrub  of  5  to  8 
ft.  from  the  mountains  of  California,  bears 
larger  flowers,  but  is  tender  with  us.  S,  pul- 
veruUntum  from  the  southern  states,  is  a  little 
shrub  coming  very  near  americanum,  but  with 
downy  leaves  and  only  about  half  its  height. 

S.  GRANDiFOLiUM. — A  pretty  shrub  of  8  to 
10  ft.  high  and  the  best  of  the  American  kinds 
for  this  country.  To  do  well  it  needs  a  warm 
and  rather  dry  place  even  in  our  southern  gar- 
dens, to  ripen  the  shoots  in  autumn,  without 
which  the  flowers  are  scanty  and  the  plant 


liable  to  injury.  The  leaves  are  3  to  6  ins. 
lonj;,  tapering  to  a  point  and  hairy  on  the 
underside,  and  when  freely  borne  during  early 
summer  the  fragrant  white  flowers  render  this 
a  truly  beautiful  plant.  Mountains  of  Georgia 
and  Carolina. 

S.  JAPONICUM. — The  most  useful  and  hand- 
some of  the  group,  hardy  almost  anywhere  in 
the  south,  but  tender  in  the  midlands  unless 
grown  upon  a  sheltered  wall  and  protected  in 
sharp  weather.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
characteristic,  the  branches  spreading  flatly 
into  slender  much-branched  shoots,  covered 
with  ovate  glossy  leaves  and  myriads  of  little 
white  bells  dangling  clear  of  the  leaves  upon 
their  long  stems,  which  spring  from  the  under- 
side of  the  branches.  These  are  followed  so 
freely  by  little  green  seed -pods  as  to  give  a 
quaint  appearance  far  into  the  autumn.  The 
plant  grows  slowly  at  first  and  does  not  like 
moving,  but  is  otherwise  of  easy  culture,  and 
begins  to  flower  when  small.  In  Japan  it  is  a 
tree  40  ft.  high,  but  so  far  we  have  none  ap- 
proaching this  height.  Another  Japanese  kind, 
S.  serrtilatuttiy  comes  verj'  near  this,  but  is 
less  hardy.  There  is  a  pretty  form  of  S, 
japonicttm  in  which  the  buds  are  flushed  with 
rose-colour. 

S.  Orassia  is  another  Japanese  plant,  with 
laige  broadly -oval  leaves  sometimes  8  ins. 
across,  and  racemes  of  fragrant  white  flowers 
like  a  Snowdrop  and  opening  a  little  earlier 
than  in  S.  japonicttm.  Being  of  difiicult  in- 
crease it  has  remained  scarce,  although  hardy 
in  sheltered  places,  two  fine  plants  having 
grown  for  years  without  injury  at  Coombe 
Wood.  In  Japan  it  is  30  ft.  high,  with  bold 
leaf  effept  even  when  out  of  flower. 

S.  OFFICINALE.— A  pretty  shrub  from  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean,  measuring  12  to 
15  ft.  high,  with  sweet  flowers  like  the  Orange, 
opening  as  little  clusters  of  5  or  6  in  May  or 
June.  It  needs  the  same  care  as  S.japom'iumt 
flowering  and  fruiting  freely  against  a  sheltered 
wall,  but  it  is  not  so  showy. 

8WEBTIA  {Marsh  Swertia),  —  S, 
perenms  has  slender  erect  stems,  i  to  3  ft. 
high,  terminated  by  erect  spikes  of 
flowers,  which  are  grayish-purple  spotted 
with  black,  and  produced  in  summer.  It 
is  not  showy,  but  interesting  for  the  bog- 
garden,  or  may  be  naturalised  in  damp 
peaty  soil.     Seed  or  division. 

SYMPHOBICASPUS  {Snowberry).— 
The  common  Snowberry  (5.  ra^^'w^jwj)  is  a 
familiar  shrub,  but  we  would  exclude  it 
from  a  choice  selection ;  also  the  Wolf 
Berry  {S.  occidentalis) ;  and  .S*.  vulgaris y 
the  Coral  Berry,  or  Indian  Currant,  which 
has  small  purplish  berries  in  clusters. 
The  flowers  of  these  kinds  are  not  showy, 
their  growth  is  coarse,  and  they  smother 
choicer  things.  Their  chief  value  is  for 
undergrowth  in  woods,  or  for  ornamental 
covert  (as  birds  eat  the  berries),  and  they 
will  flourish  anywhere.     If  admitted  to 
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the  garden  the  clumps  should  be  cut  to 
the  ground  every  spring  tb  encourage 
young  free-flowering  shoots,  and  5he  roots 
trimmed  deeply  with  a  spade  to  prevent 
their  spreading  unduly.  A  pretty  variety 
of  vS".  vulgaris  has  its  foliage  variegated 
with  green  and  yellow.  It  is  now  com- 
mon, and,  being  hardy  and  vigorous,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  evergreen  variegated 
shrubs.    

STMPHTANDBA.-^  Campanula-like 
plants,  S.pendula  being  a  showy  perennial 
from  the  rocky  parts  of  the  Caucasus, 
with  branched  pendulous  stems  and  large 
cream-coloured  bell  flowers,  almost  hidden 
in  the  leaves.  It  is  hardy,  and  rarely  more 
than  I  ft.  in  height.  It  does  well  with 
other  Bell-flowers,  but  is  best  seen  at  the 
level  of  the  eye  in  the  rock-garden  ;  it  is 
also  a  good  border  plant  in  ordinary  gar- 
den soil.  Seed.  The  Austrian  S,  Wdnneri 
rarely  exceeds  6  in.  in  height,  with  deep 
mauve  flowers  borne  freely  bn  branching 
racemes.  Like  S,  pendula,  \t  prefers  a 
light,  warm,  rich  soil  and  a  partially-shady 
situation.  S.  Hofmanni  from  Bosnia  is 
considerably  taller  than  the  others,  with 
large  white  flowers  and  hairy  leaves.  All 
these  plants  are  short-lived,  and  duplicates 
should  be  kept  at  hand. 

SYMPHYTXTMf  C<7i«>0')— Th^se  Bor- 
age-worts are  bold,  but  somewhat  coarse 
plants,  suited  for  naturalising  in  open 
sunny  places,  since,  when  well  grown  in 
masses  their  foliage  has  a  flne  effect.  The 
largest  and  best  kinds  for  the  wild  gar- 
den are  S.  asperrimum  and  S.  caucasicum^ 
particularly  ^zl/rl^l/m,  a  golden- leaved  form 
of  the  first-named.  The  Bohemian  Com- 
frey  (5.  hohemicum)  is  a  handsome  pieren- 
nial,  about  i  ft.  high,  with  in  early  summer 
erect  twin  racemes  of  brilliant  reddish- 
purple  flowers.  The  variegated-leaved 
form  of  the  common  Comffey  (5.  officinale) 
has  striking  variegation,  effective  in  a 
garden  of  hardy  flowers,  and  thriving  in 
any  soil. 

SYEINGA(Z//ar.)—Wherethese  lovely 
shrubs  are  well  done  they  afford  beautiful 
effects  in  the  home  landscape  as  well  as 
charm  in  the  hand  and  fragrance.  To  no 
family  has  the  harm  done  by  grafting  been 
more  injurious  than  to  the  Lilac.  Every- 
where grafted  on  Privet  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness  and  ease  of  increase,  it  has 
proved  an  alliance  that  they  resent  by 
dying.  I  lost  ten  years  through  a  grafted 
collection  ;  instead  of  growing  up  the 
plants  grew  down  knd  slowly  perished. 
And  so  it  has  been  in  many  gardens  where 
Lilacs  have  been  put  in  the  shrubberies 
but  rarely  show  their  fine  value,  though  so 
many  superb  varieties  have  been  raised  of 


recent  years.  In  our  country  the  best 
results  from  Lilacs  are-of^en  seen  about 
farm-houses  and  in  small  gardens  where 
the  Persian  Lilac  on  its  own  roots,  and 
perhaps  a  few  common  kinds  also,  are 
grown. 

What  we  have  to  secure  is  the  fiill  value 
of  the  varieties  that  we  now  have,  with 
their  long  racemes  beautiful  in  colour  if 
only  well  grown.  To  effect  this  the  first 
thing  is  to  insist  that  none  shall  be  grafted 
on  the  Privet.  As  to  arrangement,  the 
best  way  is  to  group  our  Lilacs  in  the 
sunlight :  they  are  too  often  put  away 
among  i%ixed  shrubs  where  they  deterior^ 
ate  owing  to  crowding  and  other  causes. 
No  plants  more  deserve  a  clear  space  in 
the  open  sun,  where  they  can  ripen  their 
wood  and  be  free  from  the  encroachments 
of  coarser  neighbours. 

Pruning. — Lilacs  are  too  often  ne- 
glected, though  few  shrubs  are  better 
worth  pruning,  without  which  they  become 
a  tangled  mass  of  shoots  and  we  do  not 
get  the  fine  full  thyrses  of  bloom  that  are 
seen  in  French  gardens.  On  fading,  the 
flowers  should  be  removed,  and  the  small 
and  weak  shoots  also  if  the  plants  are  toO' 
"  stalky,"  the  aim  bein^  to  secure  healthy 
and  open  growth  dunng  summer.  Cut- 
ting back  in  winter  is  wrong,  because  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year,  and  cutting  back  to  a  stiflT 
ugly  outline  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
pruning.  To  prune  is  to  help  the  natural 
shape  of  the  bush  and  let  the  light  into  it, 
so  that  it  can  concentrate  its  energy  on  a 
number  of  strong  flowering-shoots. 

Soil. — We  read  sometimes  that  the 
Lilac- will  do  in  any  soil,  and  so  it  may  in 
districts  where  the  soil  is  warm  and  good« 
as  in  much  of  Ireland  where  the  Rouen 
Lilac  (commonly  called  the  Persian) 
makes  such  lovely  trees.  In  certain  heavy- 
soils  Lilacs  af-e  slow  in  growth  and  do  not 
ripen  their  wood  well  or  flower  so  freely  as 
in  soils  of  an  open  nature.  If  we  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  this  open  soil 
we  must  make  it  so  if  the  Lilacs  are  to  do 
well.  Cold  places  in  valleys  are  not  so 
good  for  them,  especially  where  heavy  soiF 
occurs,  because  being  early,  the  bloom  is 
often  caught  by  late  frosts.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  warm  soil  we  should  try  and 
secure  positions  not  too  low  down  and 
somewhat  sheltered.  Coming  from  a 
warmer  and  sunnier  land  than  our  own — 
Transylvania  and  the  regions  near — very 
cold  soils  and  situations  are  against  suc> 
cess.     - 

Increase. — Lilacs  grow  freely  from 
seed,  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Cuttings 
are  best  made  from  the  young  wood  m 
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early  summer,  struck  in  sand  on  a  hotbed 
where  they  root  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Layering  should  be  done  in  early  autumn, 
or  suckers  may  be  taken  in  spring  and 
root  readily.  When  once  we  have  the 
Lilac  on  its  own  roots,  increase  from 
suckers  is  easier  than  the  common  nur- 
sery way,  though  some  kinds  sucker  less 
freely  than  others.  Layers  are  the  best 
for  high-class  work.  As  to  grafting, 
though  the  common  Lilac  is  far  better 
than  the  fatal  and  ugly  Privet,  it  is  not  so 
good  as  "  own  roots,"  for  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  finding  flowers  of  a  choice 
variety  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  Beside  this,  the  gardener  has 
no  time  for  the  labour  of  watching  and 
removing  suckers,  •  which  in  a  rational 
eystem  of  propagation  do  not  trouble 
him. 

The  Best  Kinds.— Though  some  of 
the  old  varieties  were  beautiful — even  the 
common  Lilac  when  well-grown — to  have 
a  good  Lilac-time  it  is  essential  to  have 
the  newer  varieties  raised  in  France  and 
remarkable  for  their  size,  and  range  of 
colour.    The  best  are  : — 

Singles.  White  —  Marie  Ijegraye^ 
Princess  Alexandra^  Frau  Dammann^^ 
Madame  Moser,  alba  pyramidalis.  Pink 
— Dr,  Regel^  Eckenholm^  Fiirst  Lichten- 
steifty  Schermerhornii^  Jacques  Callot,  and 
Lavanensis,  Dark  flowers — Dr,  Lindley^ 
Ludwig  Spath^  Aline  Mocqueris^  Tous- 
saint  LOuverturCy  Volcan^  Philimon^ 
President  Massari. 

Doubles.  W^hite — Madame  Lemoiney 
Madame  Casiniir  PMer^  Obilisque^ 
Madame  Abel  Chdtenay.  Lavender  and 
blue  —  Alphonse  LavalUe,  President 
GrHfy^  Lamarck^  L^on  Simon,  Monument 
Camoty  Qondorcet,  Doyen  Keteleer^  Guiso't^ 
Marc  Micheli.  Dark  shades — Charles 
Joly,  Colbert,  Georges  Bellair,  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  Souvenir  de  Louis  Thibaut, 
Mar^chal  de  Bassompierre,  Rosy-lilac — 
Madame  Jules  Finger^  Rosea  grandi flora, 
and  Emile  Lemoine, 

These  double  kinds  have  denser  flower^ 
clusters,  and  usually  last  longer  than  the 
single  varieties.  An  indispensable  Lilac 
is  the  small  Persian  {S.  fiersica)  which  is 
distinct  from  the  others,  and,  being  dwarf 
and  erect,  is  well  suited  for  the  outskirts 
of  a  group  of  Lilacs  or  a  shrubbery.  Its 
small  flower-clusters  are  of  a  pale  lilac, 
or  nearly  white.  The  pretty  variety,  with 
deeply-cut  leaves  {laciniata),  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  Rouen  or  Chinese 
Lilac  {S.  chinensis),  also  known  as  S, 
dubia  and  5.  rothomagensis,  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  common  Lilac  and 
the  Persian  Lilac,  and  well  worth  grow- 


ing^. The  large  S,  Emodi,  from  the 
Himalayas,  is  coarse  in  growth,  and  not 
remarkable  for  its  pale  purple  flowers, 
coming  later  than  the  common  Lilac. 
There  is  a  variegated  form.  The  Hun- 
garian Lilac  (5.  Josikced)  is  a  pretty  shrub, 
different  from  other  Lilacs.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  nearly  6  ft,  and  bears  erect 
spikes  of  small  pale  mauve  flowers.  5. 
japonica,  known  also  as  S,  amurensis  and 
Li^ustrina  amurensis,  bears  in  summer 
large  dense  clusters  of  creamy-white 
flowers,  which  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  the  Japanese  Privet.  Though  a  native 
of  Japan,  it  is  suitable  for  English  gardens, 
growing  as  large  as  a  small  tree  and 
blooming  after  all  the  others  in  July. 
Other  kinds  that  have  come  to  us  recently 
from  the  Far  East  are  S,  villosa  from 
Japan,  which  also  attains  a  large  size 
with  abundant  purple  flowers  about  the^ 
middle  of  June.  ^S".  oblata  from  China  i^ 
the  first  of  all  Lilacs  to  bloom,  with  loose 
clusters  of  purple  or  white  flowers,  and 
lar^e  heart-shaped  leaves  of  glossy  green 
which  turn  a  wine-red  colour  in  autumn. 
S,  pekinensis,  from  the  mountains  of  North 
China,  belongs  to  the  Privet-like  group 
represented  by  5.  japonica,  and  is  of 
graceful  form  though  not  quite  so  large  a 
tree.  It  is  very  hardy  and  keeps  its 
handsome  foliage  till  late  in  autumn,  but 
does  not  flower  freely  in  a  young  state. 
There  is  a  pretty  variety  of  this,  with 
pendulous  slender  branches.  Interesting 
as  these  species  are  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  little  is  yet  known  of  their 
beauty  in  our  country,  and  such  of  them 
as  have  been  tried  have  less  beauty  than 
the  finer  hybrid  Lilacs. 

The  species  of  syringa  are  amurensis^  Manchoo  ; 
chinensisy  China  ;  Eniodi^  N.  India  ;  j'ostkaa,  Trans- 
,  sylvania ;  oblata^  China ;  persica^  Persia,  Caucasus  ; 
rotundifoliaj  Manchoo ;  z'iiiosa,  China ;  vuieariSy 
Transsylvania ;  pekinensis  and  Mthescens^  N.  Cnina  ; 
velutinay  China ;  yHnnaneruis^  W.  China. 

TAOETES.— The  beautiful  half-hardy 
French  and  African  Marigolds  have  long 
been  favourite  garden  flowers.  There  are 
also  perennial  kinds,  but  they  are  too 
tender  for  out  of  doors,  though  one  or  two, 
such  as  T,  lucida  and  7".  Parryi  are 
desirable.  The  annual  kinds  are  from 
Mexico,  and  the  best  are  : — 

T.  erecta  {African  Marigold)  easily 
known  by  its  stiri,  erect  habit,  and  massive 
double  yellow  blooms.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  African  Marigold  is  that  one-third  of 
the  seeds  saved  from  the  finest  double 
flowers  always  produce  single  ones,  while 
the  rest  are  invariably  double.  The 
deep  orange  and  pale  yellow  forms  are 
pretty  planted  together.  Sow  seed  under 
glass  in    April,  for  then,  even   without 
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bottom-heat,  they  will  start  freely.  When 
the  young  plants  are  3  in.  in  height,  dibble 
them  out  again  either  into  a  frame  or 
under  hand-lights  to  keep  away  slugs. 
Where  large  flowers  are  desired,  the  soil 
must  be  rich,  and  the  buds  thinned  out. 

T.  patula  {French  Marigold)  is  a 
charming  summer  annual  of  more  varied 
colour,  there  being  many  varieties  striped, 
mottled,  and  coloured  with  yellow,  orange, 
chestnut,  and  other  hues.  The  older 
forms  are  coarse,  and  in  good  soil  make 
huge  plants,  with  scores  of  flowers  of 
medium  size,  and  if  good,  are  double, 
rounded,  sometimes  partly  reflexed,  and 
invariably  pretty.  The  striped  forms  can 
be  kept  true  only  by  growing  them  apart, 
but  even  in  the  best  strains  the  flowers 
vary.  Sometimes  one  plant  has  striped 
blooms,  and  at  other  times  self-yellow  or 
maroon  flowers.  The  unpleasant  odour 
unfits  them  for  cutting.  There  are  now 
compact  named  forms  of  the  French  Mari- 
gold, not  exceeding  9  in.  iri  height,  and 
remarkably  free  in  their  brilliant  single 
or  double  flowers.  These  make  eflfective 
masses  and  pretty  edgings  for  groups  of 
the  taller  kinds.  Any  good  seed  list  will 
give  the  names  of  the  good  strains.  Well 
harden  the  seedlings  before  planting,  and 
plant  them  singly,  not  in  clumps. 

T.  signata  is  allied  to  the  French 
Marigold,  but  has  much  smaller  flowers, 
either  double  or  single.  It  was  formerly 
largely  used  for  summer  bedding,  its 
elegantly-cut  leaves  being  perhaps  its 
most  pleasing  feature.  As  it  needs  a 
little  starving  to  induce  it  to  bloom  freely 
in  beds  and  masses,  the  soil  must  be 
rather  poor.  Like  all  other  Marigolds,  it 
stands  drought  well.  T.  s,  pumila  is  a 
dwarf  form. 

TAMABIX  ( Tamarisk).  —  Graceful 
hardy  shrubs,  remarkably  distinct  in  their 
feathery  growth  and  pale  pink  flowers, 
produced  in  succession  by  the  various 
kinds  from  May  to  October.  No  other 
woody  plants  we  can  grow  in  the  open  air 
give  the  same  fine  effect,  yet  they  are 
often  neglected  owing  to  our  way  of  mix- 
ing things  together  without  regard  to  soil, 
exposure,  and  position.  Lost  in  the  jumble 
of  the  shrubbery  they  never  give  good 
effect,  and  often  perish  outright  from  the 
encroachments  of  hungry  neighbours, 
whereas  grouped  apart  with  free  air  and 
space,  they  are  among  the  most  charming 
of  shrubs.  For  the  seashore  they  have  no 
equal,  thriving  in  pure  sand  and  shingle, 
their  fine  branches  splitting  up  the  wind 
and  the  heath-like  foliage  indifferent  to 
the  salt  spray.  But  they  are  fully  as  beau- 
tiful inland,  used  with  effect  beside  water, 


where  their  roots  serve  to  hold  the  soil, 
or  on  dry  exposed  banks  where  their 
feathery  plumes  toss  in  the  wind.  They  are 
readily  increased  from  soft  cuttings  rooted 
under  glass,  ripened  cuttings  which  root 
in  the  open  air,  and  even  thick  branches 
which  often  root  like  a  willow  if  planted 
deeply  while  quite  fresh.  Seed  is  seldom 
used  for  increase,  though  it  germinates 
readily  in  a  cold  frame  and  is  freely  pro- 
duced by  some  kinds^at  least  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  We  are  richer  in  names 
than  in  distinct  kinds,  for  the  same  shrubs 
in  slightly  differing  forms  have  been 
named  over  and  over  again  in  nurseries, 
and  some  of  the  species  run  so  closely 
together  that  even  botanists  are  puzzled. 
The  following  kinds  are  distinct : — 

T.  ehinensu  is  a  recent  introduction,  ar.d 
has  been  distributed  from  some  nurseries  as 
T.  japonica  plumosa.  It  is  not  quite  so  hardy 
as  our  native  kind,  though  like  it  in  many 
respects.  It  has  very  plumose  branches,  and 
is  a  most  graceful  shrub  vvith  pink  flowers. 

T.  gallica  {French  Tamarisk), — Is  found 
wild  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England,  in 
France,  and  North  Africa.  It  is  a  shrub  5  ft. 
to  10  ft.  high,  or  in  North  Africa  a  tree  30  ft. 
high  or  more.  The  flowers  are  pale  fnnk,  and 
borne  on  short  cylindrical  spikes  in  summer. 
T.  angiica  is  one  of  the  forms  of  this  species, 
which  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  its  area. 
T.  africana  and  T,  algeriensis  are  names  that 
have  been  given  to  the  African  forms  of  this 
species. 

T.  hispida  {Kashgar  T.), — This  species  is 
from  Central  Asia,  and  is  distinct,  the  foliage 
being  of  a  bluish-green  colour.  "  The  leaves 
are  very  small  and  imbricated  on  the  stem,  and 
its  inflorescences  are  of  a  rosy  carmine, 
brighter  than  in  other  species  in  cultivation '' 
(Lemoine).  It  flowers  in  autumn.  Syn.^  T. 
kaschgarica.  A  seedling  form  of  this,  €tstivaUs^ 
differs  widely  again  from  the  parent,  being 
taller  and  more  vigorous  in  growth,  with  flowers 
from  July,  or  a  full  two  months  earlier.  It  is 
also  of  easier  increase  and  very  desirable 
because  of  its  season  of  flower. 

T.  OdessaiLa  is  another  new  kind,  with  soft 
grey-green  foliage  and  handsome  spikes  of 
large  rosy- white  flowers.  South-east  of  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor.     Syn,^  T.  Pallassii. 

T.  tetrandra  is  very  like  T.  gallica  in  general 
appearance,  but,  as  the  name  implies,  it  is 
distinguished  by  having  four  instead  of  five 
anthers.  It  is  quite  hardy,  growing  and 
flowering  freely  near  London.  The  flowers 
are  pinkish-white.     Caucasus. 

Myrioaria  germanica  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  Tamarix,  and  often  figures  in  nursery 
catalogues  under  the  latter  name.  It  differs  in 
having  ten  stamens  to  each  flower.  The 
branches  are  erect,  rather  sturdier  than  in  the 
true  Tamarisks,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  pale 
glaucous  hue,  the  flowers  white  or  rosy  in  June. 
It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.     W.  J.  B. 
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TAITACETUM  {Tansy). — An  elegant  ,  in  spring  to  give  them  room  to  suspend 
variety  of  the  common  Tansy,  7'.  -vulgare,  their  graceful  leaves,  the  plant  looks  much 
and  much  dtvarfer  in  stature  than  it,  is  '  better  than  if  the  stems   are  crowded. 


the    var.    crispum.     Us    emerald-green      The  flowers  should  be  pinched  off  bef(>re 
leaves   are   smaller,  and   ha\'e  a   crisped       they  open. 

appearance.     It  is  quite  hardy,  will  grow  T.   Herdeii  is  a  pretty  plant  for  the 

anywhere,  and,  if  the  shoots  are  thinned      rock-garden  with  silvery  leaves  on  thick 
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forked  stems,  which  rise  a  few  inches  from 
the  surilace.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
have  a  ^ood  effect  on  the  silvery  foil. 
Similar  in  height  and  effect  is  T.  argtttl- 
eum,  which  makes  a  shrubby  mass  of 
silver  rosettes  and  golden  flowers.     Divi- 

tkZfSli'Uyi&.{Summer-UafingCypress). 
—  T.  dislichum  is  a  beautiful  and 
stately  tree,  attaining  in  its  own  counlrj', 
Eastern  America,  Delaware  to  Florida,  a 
maximum  height  of  1 50ft.  In  our  country 
it  is  of  proved  hardiness  and  excellence, 
(hough  neglected  since  the  advent  of 
Californian  and  other  half  hardy  conifers. 


A  native  of  swampy  places,  it  is  best 
planted  in  like  situations  in  our  country. 
From  the  roots  of  old  trees  in  such  situa- 


shapc  of  great  growing  knobs  sometimes 
3  or  4  ft.  high  and  a  foot  through.  A 
tree  of  such  beauty  and  distinction  should 
be  grouped  and  massed  wherever  water 
enters  into  the  home  landscape,  the  fresh 
green  of  the  leaves  being  a  welcome  gain. 
There  is  a  pendulous  form,  but  any  other 
so-called  varieties  are  better  left  alone. 
When  planting,  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  healthy  young  plants  from  seed 
only. 

TAXU8  {Common  Ktw).— This,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  evergreen  trees,  has 
long  been  used  in  our  flower-gardens, 
clipped  and  distorted  in  what  is  called 
"topiary"  work.  Evelyn  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  practice  with  the  Yew,  but 
probably  it  originated  with  very  old  gar- 
dens, in  which  the  Yew  tree  stood  by  the 
door  or  gate  and  had  to  be  clipped  if  it 
was  not  to  overshadow  the  house  or  gar- 
den. In  such  a  case  clipping  was  neces- 
sary, but  in  modem  gardens  clipping  of  a 
less  profitable  kind  is  often  resorted  to, 
so  that  the  Yew  is  seldom  seen  in  its 
stately  grace.  As  a  hedge  its  use  in 
gardens  is  fretjuent  and  often  good,  but 
Its  misuse  is  evident  in  many  of  the  great 


gardens  of  the  world,  such  as  \'ersailles, 
where  nothing  is  more  ugly  than  the 
Yews  cut  hard  against  the  sky-line,  many 
of  them  distorted,  diseased,  and  ug;ly  from 
constant  clipping  for  years.  Their  effect 
at  Versailles  is  bad,  either  against  the 
palace,  the  landscape,  or  the  trees  around. 
Although  intimately  connected  with  the 
garden,  the  Yew,  being  a  gross  feeder, 
should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  flower  borders  ;  indeed,  in  many  cases 
hedges  are  used  where  walls  would  be 
better,  for  at  least  these  do  not  rob  the 
good  soil  near.  It  is  more  as  shelter, 
and  as  a  fine  evergreen  tree  for  distant 
groups,  that  the  Yew  is  precious.  As  a 
shelter-belt  there  is  perhaps  no  other  tree 
so  good  in  all  stages  of  its  life,  being 
seldom  injured,  even  when  old,  by  wind 
and  snow — as  many  evergreens  are.  .\ 
precious  shelter  from  the  north  and  east 
may  be  created  round  the  choice  garden 
in  this  way,  but  such  lines  should  never 
be  formed  without  good  reason,  and  the 
trees  should  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
and  not  planted  too  thick.  Delightful 
shaded  bowers  may  be  formed  under  old 
^'ew  trees,  and  alco*es  and  arches  for 
seats  under  clipped  Yews. 

The  Golden  and  variegated  '^'ews  form 
striking  groups  of  colour,  but  are  better 
held  together  in  bold  picturesque  groups 
than  dotted  at  regular  internals — a  prac- 
tice fatal  to  artistic  effect.  The  Irish  Yew, 
a  plant  of  striking  form,  has  been  over- 
used by  those  who  do  not  consider  the 
eflect  of  things  on  the  landscapie.  I  ha»e 
seen  houses  with  Irish  Yew's  in  all  direc- 
tions, destroying  the  good  effect  of  other 
and  far  more  beautiful  trees,  and  the 
variety  that  should  exist  in  ever>'  Englisli 
garden.  The  variegated  and  other  forms 
often  come  true  from  seed,  but  of  these 
not  one  is  half  so  precious  as  the  wild  or 
common'  Yew.  The  following  is  from  .i 
classification  bv  the  late  ^lr.  William 
Paul  :— 

Varieties  of  Spreading  Habit.— 
T.  damjt,!,  common  Yew.  7.  i.  fructv- 
luleo  (yellow-berried  Yew)  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant ;  the  fniit  yellow  instead  nf 
red  ;  growth  I'igorous.  T.  b.  nigra  is  a 
striking  plant  of  bold  upright  growth  ; 
leaves  bluish-green,  it  is  effective  in  the 
landscape,  forming  a  somewhat  sombre, 
but  massive  tree.  T.  b.  procumbeits  forms 
a  spreading  bush  with  bright  green  lea^'es. 
the  plant  having  a  reddish  tint. 

Varieties  of  Erect  Habit. —  T.  t. 
fastigiata  (Irish  Yew)  is  a  plant  of  rigid 
growth,  columnar  in  form  ;  leaves  dark 
green.  Seeds  of  this  variety  produce  for 
the  most  part  the  common  Yew,  but  some 
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vary  in  form  and   lint.      T.   b.    cheshunf- 
ensis  is  a  graceful  variety,  of  pyramidal 
growth,  the  leaves  a  glossy  green.     It  is 
midway  between  the  common  and   Irish 
Yew,  but  less  formal  than  the  latter  and  j 
grows   twice  as  fast.     T.  b.  pyramidalu   \ 
resembles  cheihuntensis  in  form  ;  but  the   ; 
leaves  are  broader,  and  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots  is  reddish.     T.  b.  nidpnth-  i 


a  single  tree  on  the  lawn,  for  planting  in 
masses,  or  for  a  dwarf  hedge.  T.  b.  erecta 
is  similar,  but  of  larger  growth,  with 
smaller  leaves.  T.  b.  erec/a  Crowderit 
is  of  compact  pyramidal  habit  and  more 
regular  growth,  but  has  smaller  branches, 
and  will  probably  not  grow  so  large. 
T.  b.  ericoidei  {empetri/oUa)  is  a  neat 
plant  of  dwarf  growth,  closely  set  with 


A  forn< 


of  Ihe  I 


n  Yew. 


ensis  (Nidpath  Yew)  resembles  cAeskunt- 
cnsis,  but  is  of  sliffer  growth,  being 
columnar  rather  than  pyramidal,  with  a 
disposition  to  spread  at  the  lop.  T.  b. 
stricta  is  similar,  but  has  smaller  and 
paler  green  leaves,  is  almost  as  erect  as 
the  Irish  Yew,  and  forms  a  dense  tree. 
T.  b.  nana  is  a  neat  dwarf  plant  of 
compact  upright  growth,  with  leaves  of 
a  dark  and  more  glossy  green  than  the 
common  Yew,     It  is  equally  suitable  for 


branches  ;  the  leaves  small  and  the  bark 
reddish. 

Varieties  of  Weeping  Habit.— 
T.  b.  Dov<istonii  is  a  picturesque  weeping 
variety,  the  branches  shooting  horizontally 
and  drooping  at  their  points  ;  the  foliage 
is  atnple  and  of  a  dull  dark  green.  T.  6. 
Jacksortii  is  a  distinct  weeping  variety, 
with  small  light  green  curled  leaves.  T. 
b.  recurvala  is  a  handsome  variety,  with 
pale  green  leaves  curled  in  the  way  of 
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PiCKi  nobilis,  and  a  diffusely  drooping 
habii. 

Varieties  with  Variegated  Foli- 
age.—r.  6.  varirgala  (Golden  Yew)  is  a 
plant  of  great  beauty  for  planting  in 
masses  foi  the  lighting  up  of  a  landscape. 
It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  [he 
Golden  Yew  is  a  male  plant,  but  there  are 
at  least  two  forms  of  it,  too  close  to  be 
easily  distinguished  ;  moreover,  the  seed- 
lings retain  their  variegation,  though 
differing  slightly  among  themselves.  T. 
b.  eUganiissima  is  paler  and  of  more  erect 
and  uniform  growth.  Both  these,  if  grown 
in  the  shade,  quickly  become  green,  but 
regain  their  golden  appearance  wiih  ex- 
posure. T.  b./astigiala  variegaia  (varie- 
gated Irish  Yew)  is  a  sport  from  the 
Irish  Yew,  with  occasional  silver  leaves  ; 
of  slow  growth,  and  hardly  striking  enough 
lo  become  a  general  favourite.  7".  b. 
asHgiata  variegaia  (Handsworth  variety) 
is  one  of  the  best  variegated  Yews,  grow- 
ing freely  and  standing  the  sun  well. 

TOHIHATOHEWIA.— This  beautiful 
alpine  plant,  T.  Ualidea,  is  a  native  of 


amongst    which    rise    the    thumb-thick 

flower-stalks  showing  a  combined  thyrsus 
of  Syringa-like  bright  rosy  lilac  flowers, 
fragrant  like  vanilla!  The  bunch  is  over 
a  foot  across,  and  in  great  beauty  through- 
out the  month  of  May. 

TEOOMA  (rrwffi>r/  Cw/^r).— Hand- 
some and  distinct  climbing  shrubs  of 
much  beauty  of  habit  as  well  as  of  flower. 
They  are  not  so  often  seen  in  our  country' 
as  abroad,  although  well  fitted  for 
the  southern  and  wanner  parts,  and,  in 
the  case  of  one  species  ana  its  varieties, 
hardy,  flowering  well  against  ivalls  far 
north  of  London.    Syn.,  Bignonia. 

T.  HADicANS. — A  native  of  Xorth  America, 
and  an  old  garden  favourite.  lis  long,  wiry 
stems  send  out  roots  like  Ivy,  which  cling  in 
walls  ot  any  support.  There  is  a  variety 
named  major,  with  la^r  flowers  of  a  paler 


Asia  Minor,  hardy,  and  not  particular 
as  to  soil  or  place,  and  thrives  on  the 
rock-garden.  From  a  tuft  of  spathulate 
oblong  leaves  which  is  formed  in  the 
first  year,  appear  the  flowers  'n  the  second 
season  ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green,  thickly 
beset    with    shining    silky    hairs,    from 


tint  and  more  rubust  foliage.  \  strong  plant 
will  run  up  a  wall  40  ft.  high.  Il  is  useful  also 
fur  covering  aibours  and  pergolas.    It  isdistin- 

fuished  at  Ihe  first  glance  from  T.  graiidijlora 
y  its  more  slender  branches,  smaller  andhnii) 
leaf,  and  lis  smaller  flowers  arranged  in  Icr- 
minal  caryml>s.  It  is  also  hardier  and  ha*^ 
several  varieties : — Flava  ifit/iom,  flowers  lone, 
orange-red ;  leaves  distinct  by  their  small, 
much  indenletl  folioles,  with  long  narrow 
points.  This  form  is  dwarfer  than  Ihe  Ivpc 
and  can  be  grown  as  a  shrub.  Grandi^^ra 
atropiirpiirta,  flowers  deep  red -purple  nnd 
laige.  A  vigorous  shrub,  requiring  space  lu 
flower  well.  Primei  cotciiiea  comes  lietween 
these  and  is  perhajis  a  hybrid.  The  flowers  arc 
large,  of  a  fine  cochineal -red,  and  in  large 
panicles.  T.  kybtida,  this  form,  a  cross  br- 
iween  T.  grandiflora  and  T.  raditani.  \ai 
small,  hairy  leaves  and  handsome  orange  flow 

T.  GRANDlFLORA. — This  is  a  Chinese  plant. 
not  sohardyas  Ihe  American  Tnimpcl  Creeper, 
but  more  showy,  with  drooping  orange-scarlel 
flowers  in  lai^e  clusters.  Its  foliage,  too,  is 
larger,  but  to  show  iti  vigour  and  beauly  Ihe 


I  have  lig] 


n  wall. 
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The  followii^  are  vnrieliea  ■.—Aiiranlia,  which 
forms  a  rounded  bush  if  lei  alone,  has  tinr 
foliage  of  a  deep,  shining  green,  with  libi 
covered  with  down.  The  flowers  are  orange- 
yellow  and  small  for  T.  grandifiera,  ihe  lobes 
narrower  and  less  open.  In  iline.  Galen,  ihe 
handsomest  of  Ihe  race,  (he  flowers  are  large, 
of   a    fine   salmon- red,    orange -red    outside. 


Jiuhra,  flowers  a  fine  deep  red,  leaves  hairy 
on  the  lower  side,  a  distinct  and  pretty  variel)'. 
Sangiiinea  Thunhergi  is  probably  only  a 
wild  form  of  its  parent,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  highly  coloured  flowers  with 
tulMS  shorter  and  lobes  much  reflexcd.  The 
branches  and  leaves  are  quite  smooth.  It  is  a 
vigorous,  free- flowering  shrub, 

TTEOOPHYlLfiA.  — 7".  cyanocrocus  is  a 
beautiful  sprine-t^ouering  bulbous  plant 
from  Chili,  of  dwarf  growth,  and  bearing 
Jarge  open  deep  blue  flowers.  The  variety 
Leicktlini  has  a  while  centre  and  a  sweet 
perfume.  This  variety  \%  not  thoroughly 
hardy,  encept  in  very  mild  localities,  but 
it  succeeds  well  under  frame- culture. 
.-\bout  August,  bulbs  of  flowering  size 
should  be  planted  3  in,  deep,  in  rich  soil 
in  a  frame.  If  poltetl,  a  depth  of  2  in,  is 
sufficient,  and  plunge  the  pots.  They 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  have  as  much 
air  as  possible.  The  lights  must  be  taken 
off  in  February  and  .March,  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  and  the  pots 
should  remain  e.'iposed  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  CKpand,  when  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  greenhouse. 

Telekia.    See  Bupthalmum. 

TELLIMA.-1'erennials  of  the  Saxi- 
frage order,  from  K.  America,  resembling 
Heucheras.  T.  grundijioni  has  leaves 
prettily  coloured  and  veined  like  Heuchern 
Kichardsoni,  and  spikes  of  small  yellowish 
bell-like  flowers,  thriving  in  any  soil. 
Division. 

TETTOBIITH  {,Germander),~k  group 
■of  low  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs  of  van- 
,able  habit,  with  neat  dwarf  growth  and 
lipped  flowers  of  varied  colour.  Not 
many  are  of  any  garden  value.  T. 
Chnmadrys  {Wall    Germander)  is  6  to 


10  in.  high,  witli  shining  leaves  and 
reddish -purple  flowers  in  summer.  It  is 
found  throughout  Europe  on  walls  and 
rocks,  and  is  suitable  for  borders  and 
naturalisation  on  ruins,  stony  banks,  etc., 
in  any  light  soil,  whilst  as  an  edging 
plant  It  is  useful. 

T.  fruticana  is  a  prett)'  shrub  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  witn  while  stems  clothed 
with  green  leaves  silvery  with  down  upon 
the  under  side,  and  pale  blue  flowers  with 
long  protruding  stamens.  Though  mostly 
grown  under  glass,  this  is  hardy  in  the 
milder  parts  of  Britain,  thriving  in  light 
dry  soils,  w  ith  a  sunny  exposure  and  shel- 
ter from  cold  winds.  As  a  dwarf  shrub 
for  the  rock-garden  it  is  distinct  and  pleas- 
ing :  planted  against  a  wall  or  in  good 
soil  near  the  sea,  it  grows  several  feel 
high  and  needs  occasional  trimming  into 
shape.     Increases  readily  from  cultings, 

T.  Mamm  {Cat  Thyme)  has  somewhat 
the  habit  of  the  common  Thyme,  with 
bright  red  flowers  in  summer.  Coming 
from  Spain,  it  is  likely  to  prove  hardy 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  these  islands ; 
then  only  on  ruins,  old  walls,  or  in  dry 
chinks  in  chalk  or  gravel  pits.  If  planted 
out  the  soil  should  be  brick  rubbish, 
with  sand  and  a  little  poor  dry  loam,  and 
it  should  be  placed  where  cats  cannot 
destroy  it.     Cuttings, 

T.  montantuiL — A  pretty  free -floH'e ring 
rock-pianl,  with  numerous  pale  yellow 
blossoms  on  dwarf  dense  carpets  of  leaves 
that  cling  closely  to  the  stones.  This  little 
shrub  grow  s  without  trouble  in  a  dry  place, 
in  rather  poor  soil, 

T-  Polinm  {Poly  Germander)  is  a 
curious  dwarf  whitish  herb,  3  to  5  in. 
high,  with  small  pale  yellow  flowers 
densely  covered  with  short  yellow  down 
in  June  and  July.  It  is  suited  for  sunny 
spots  in  the  rock-garden,  and  for  light 
free  soil,  but  is  only  hardy  in  southern 
gardens  and  in  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
rock-garden.  Seed,  cuttings,  and  division. 

T.  pyreiUiciUS  {Fyrenean  Germander) 
is  a  dwarf  hardy  perennial,  with  trailing 
stems  3  to  7  in.  high,  and  purplish  and 
white  flowers  in  dense  terminal  clusters. 
The  leaves,  branches,  and  stem  are  thickly 
covered  with  soft  silvery  down.  Il  is  suit- 
able for  the  rock-garden  and  for  borders. 

T.  pnrpuienm  is  a  quaint,  rigid,  ever- 
green dwarf  bush,  6  to  9  in.  high,  its 
erect  twigs,  studded  with  bright  rosy 
purple  flowers,  giving  a  bit  of  ^ood 
colour  late  in  the  season.  Seed,  cuttings, 
or  division.  T.  hyrainuum,  T.  liisilnn- 
icum,  T.  orienliile,  and  T.  muttiflormn 
are  also  noteworthy. 

9HALIA.— r.  dealbata  is  one  of  the 
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most  stalely  of  water-side  plants.  Its 
glaucous  foliage  and  elegant  panicles  of 
purple  flowers  are  welcome  along  the  mar- 
gins of  shallow  ponds  or  streams,  and  it 
IS  hardy  in  sheltered  places.  It  is  best 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  pierced  wiih  holes, 
m  a  mixture  of  stiff  peal  and  clayey  soil, 
and  river  mud  and  sand.  The  plant 
thrives  only  in  warm  places  in  the  south- 
ern counties,  where  alone  it  should  be 
planted  out.     S.  Carolina.     Division. 

THALICTEUM    {Meadov>     Rue).- 
Perennial  herbs  with  elegant  foliage,  but 


high,  withgracefiil  foliage,  andabundance 
of  yellowish  cream-coloured  flowers.  It 
is  hardy  in  a  deep  peat  soil.  S.  Europe. 
Beside  these  dwarf  kinds  there  are  about 
two  dozen  other  species,  ranging  from 
3  to  6  ft.  in  height.  There  is  a  great 
sameness  among  them,  as  all  have  finely- 
cut  foliage.  A  good  kind  with  fem- 
like  foliage  is  T.  aquilegifolium,  which 
is  about  4  ft.  high,  and  grows  vigor- 
ously in  any  soil.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  it,  one  {alropurpureum; 
with   dark    purplish    stems  and    leaves. 
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and  June,  should  be  pinched  off. 
This  bushy  little  tuft  resembles  the 
Maidenhair  Fern,  and  its  leaves  are  Just 
as  pretty  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  and 
last  much  longer.  The  plants  also  look 
well  isolated,  m  large  tufts  in  borders  or 
as  an  edging.  Division.  T.  atiinnti/elium 
is  similar.     T.  tuberosum  is  about  9  in. 


Tbulictrum  tquilegilbliuin. 

and  a  second  in  which  they  are  golden. 
Kinds  less  well-known  but  quite  north 
growing  are  T.  Clutidonii  from  the  Hima- 
layas, with  charming  pale  lilac  flowera 
and  greyish-green  foliage.  T.  Delayayi 
comes  near  this,  with^  larger  flowers  of  a 
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rosy-violet  colour  and  a  very  dwarf  habit. 
T,  Fendleri  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
N.  America,  is  of  nearly  the  same  charac- 
ter, with  choice  fern-like  foliage  and  pale 
purple  flowers.  The  taller  sorts  are  in 
general  less  desirable,  but  two  good  ones 
are  T.  glaucum  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
growing  six  feet  high  in  moist  rich  soil, 
with  grey-green  finely-cut  leaves  and 
feathery  heads  of  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  and 
T,  polygamum  from  the  western  United 
States,  which  grows  even  taller  in  damp 
places,  with  fine  spreading  clusters  of 
white  flowers  in  July.  There  is  a  prettily 
variegated  garden  form  of  the  first 
named. 

All  the  Thalictrums  do  well  naturalised, 
and  are  readily  increased  from  seed  or 
careful  division  in  early  spring. 

THEBMOPSIS.— Perennials,  2  to  6  ft. 
high,  slender  in  growth,  and  with  long 
terminal  spikes  of  attractive  yellow 
Lupine-like  flowers.  71  montana  is  of 
graceful  growth,  and  as  it  flowers  at  the 
same  time  it  may  be  associated  with  the 
perennial  Lupins  and  other  border  plants 
of  the  season.  It  grows  best  in  good  soil 
in  an  open  situation,  and  is  a  native  of 
Western  North  America.  T,  rkombifolia 
is  dwarfer  and  with  rounded  leaflets, 
growing  well  even  in  the  driest  places. 
T.  fabacea  comes  very  near  T,  montana 
and  has  been  confused  with  it,  but  it 
comes  from  the  north  of  Asia ;  it  is  of 
fine  habit  and  very  free-blooming.  A 
scarce  but  good  kind  is  T,  caroliniana^ 
which  grows  6  ft.  high  in  rich  moist  soil 
and  blooms  in  July  and  August  when  all 
the  rest  have  done.  For  the  back  of  the 
border  or  for  massing  in  moist  places, 
this  is  a  truly  handsome  plant.  T,  barbaia 
is  a  beautiful  Himalayan  species  with 
purple  flowers.  Some  of  these  plants 
spread  freely  at  the  root  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  division,  but  none  of  them  like 
disturbance,  and  the  better  way  is  from 
seeds,  which,  however,  unless  quite  fresh 
are  slow  to  germinate. 

THLAI>IA2TTHA.-77://2/^/aisahand- 
some  creeping  perennial  of  the  Gourd 
family,  from  N.  China  and  India,  with 
long  climbing  stems  bearing  many  bright 
yellow  bell-shaped  flowers. 

All  the  flowers  on  a  plant  are  either 
male  or  female,  so  that  unless  both  sexes, 
are  planted  no  fruit  is  produced.  When 
the  female  flowers  are  hand-fertilised  they 
set  freely,  and  the  egg-shaped  fruits  2^ 
ins.  long  are  exceedingly  handsome,  green 
at  first,  changing  to  a  bright  scarlet.  The 
pale  green  foliage  is  handsome  and  the 
stems  run  to  a  length  of  many  feet  from  a 
tuberous  root,  which  can  be  lifted  in  the 


autumn  after  the  plant  has  died  down.  It 
is  likely  to  be  hardy,  however,  over  a 
great  part  of  Britain,  in  light  sandy  soil, 
and  in  a  sunny  place  such  as  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  where  the  roots  are  dry  in  winter 
and  the  plants  find  ready  support  when  in 
growth.  Their  beauty  is  perhaps  nowhere 
better  seen  than  in  the  Cambridge  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  where  plants  fruit  freely 
every  season  on  an  east  wall. 

T,  Olivierix^  a  new  kind  from  N.  China,, 
hardy  and  vigorous,  making  shoots  30  ft. 
long  in  the  season.  The  rounded  leaves 
are  about  8  ins.  across,  carried  on  long 
stalks.  Clusters  of  yellow  bell-shaped 
flowers  an  inch  across  and  30  to  35  in 
number  appear  from  the  leaf-axils  from 
July  to  September,  rendering  this  a  truly 
handsome  plant,  especially  suited  to  sun- 
scorched  walls  or  banks. 

THLASPI. — Annual  or  perennial  herbs 
of  slight  importance.  T.  lati folium  is  a 
dwarf  vigorous  perennial  from  the  Cau- 
casus, 6  to  12  in.  high,  with  large  root- 
leaves,  and  flowers  something  like  those  of 
Arabis  albida ,  but  larger.  Suitable  for 
borders,  the  spring  garden,  beds,  and 
naturalising  with  the  dwarfer  flowers  of 
spring  and  early  summer  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  Division  and  seed.  Syn.y 
Iberidella. 

THUNBEBGIA.— r.  alaia  is  a  beauti- 
ful half-hardy  annual,  common  in  green- 
houses, an  elegant  dwarf  climber  of  the 
easiest  culture,  and  in  summer  valu- 
able for  draping  dwarf  trellises.  The 
flowers  vary  in  colour  :  alba  is  pure  white 
with  a  dark  eye ;  aurantiaca,  bright 
orange  ;  Fryeri,  orange  with  a  white  eye  ; 
Doddsi  has  variegated  foliage  ;  and  there 
are  others  with  yellow  and  sulphur  flowers. 
The  plants  grow  4  to  5  ft.  high,  and  from 
July  till  October  their  slender  stems  are 
covered  with  bloom.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  early  spring,  and  the  seed- 
lings potted  separately  when  large  enough. 
In  May  plant  them  out  in  good  light  soil. 

THTJYA  {Arbor-vita).  —  Evergreen 
cone-bearing  trees,  some  of  much  beauty, 
but  the  group  is  represented  in  gardens 
by  numbers  of  worthless  shrubs  and  mean 
trees ;  happily,  the  species  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  seem  from  the  many 
names  that  have  been  given  to  their  mostly 
ugly  varieties. 

T.  DOLOBRATA  {Japanese  Arbor-vita). — A 
distinct  and  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  perhaps 
the  most  graceful  of  the  group,  fine  in  colour 
and  very  hardy.  Fortunately  this  tree  seems 
less  ready  than  most  to  sport  into  the  worth- 
less dwarf  and  variegated  forms  so  much 
in  vogue  with  nurserymen.  The  tree  is 
said  to  attain  its  finest  stature  in  mountain 
woods  in  Japan,  and  to  grow  well  under  other 
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trees,  and  it  should  be  worth  trying  in  like 
circumstances  in  our  country.  It  comes  very 
freely  from  layers,  in  fact,  the  lower  branches 
of  the  trees  root  themselves  freely,  and  these 
over  facile  ways  of  increase  make  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  we  should  get  healthy 
seedling  trees,  as  suckers  take  bushy  rather 
than  tree  form.     Syn.,  Thuyopsis. 

T.  (;iGANTEA  {Giant  Arbor-vita). — A  tall 
and  noble  tree,  fine  in  stature  and  form,  hardy 
and  healthy  in  our  country,  thriving  in  ordinary 
soils,  and  a  free  and  rapid  grower,  even  with- 
out the  special  attention  such  conifers  often 
receive.  It  attains  in  its  own  country  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  150  ft.,  and  its  wood  is  fine- 
grained and  very  useful.  N.  W.  America, 
finest  on  the  Columbia  river.  Sjm.,  T.  Lobbi, 
T.  Craigiana,  T.  menziesii. 

T.  JAPONICA  {Standisk's  Arbor-vita). — A 
p;raceful  evergreen  tree  of  medium  size,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  over  50  ft.,  with  branches  of  a 
slender  pendulous  character,  of  a  fresh  green 
colour,  and  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  central 
Japan.  It  was  introduced  by  Fortune,  and 
sent  out  by  the  late  John  Standish  of  Ascot, 
but  has  not  yet  been  much  grown.  The  form 
usually  seen  is  said  not  to  be  the  tnie  wild 
tree — a  reason  for  getting  seed  from  Japanese 
sources.  Happily  this  has  not  yet,  like  so 
many  others,  sported  into  a  mass  of  \'arieties. 
Syn. ,  Thuyopsis  Standishi. 

T.  occiDEXTALE  ( IVestertt  Arbor-vita). — A 
rather  poor  hardy  evei^reen  tree  which  has 
varied  much  in  colour  and  foliage  and  form, 
ponderous  Latin  names  having  been  applied  to 
worthless  varieties,  of  which  over  twenty  are 
given  in  some  catalogues.  It  is  sometimes  used 
to  get  shelter  fences  and  hedges  rapidly,  though 
by  no  means  so  good  for  that  purpose  as  our  own 
native  shrubs  like  the  Vew  and  the  Holly,  and 
it  would  be  no  great  loss  to  omit  it  from  the 
garden  altogether  ;  all  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  cheap  evergreens  used  in 
the  muddle  mixture  of  the  common  shrub- 
ber}'. 

T.  ORlENTAi.is  {Chinese  Arbor-vita). — A 
low  tree  with  little  of  the  beauty  of  the  Pine 
or  Cypress,  and  which  has,  unfortunately, 
given  rise  to  a  crowd  of  \Tirieties,  variegated, 
silvery,  golden,  and  other  dense,  monstrous 
and  pendulous  shapes,  "mystified"  by  Latin 
names.  Not  only  are  they  poor  in  themselves, 
but  they  keep  the  mind  away  from  the  central 
fact  of  the  beauty,  dignity  and  great  value  of 
the  pine  race.  These  varieties  have  again 
synonyms  and  some  of  them  get  into  cultiva- 
tion under  the  wrong  name  of  Retinospora. 

Thuyopsis.     See  Thuva. 

THYMUS  (raKw^*).— Creeping  plants 
suited  for  arid  parts  of  the  rock-garden, 
where  many  other  plants  will  not  thrive. 
They  spread  quickly  into  wide  dense 
cushions,  and  ought  not  to  be  placed  near 
delicate  or  minute  alpine  plants.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  a  sunny  bank 
covered  with  the  common  wild  Thyme 
( T.  serpyUum)  and  its  white  variety.     T. 
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lanuginosus  is  a  very  woolly  variety  of  our 
common  wild  Thyme,  pleasing  at  all  sea- 
sons, forming  wide  cushions  in  any  soil, 
provided  it  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Another  desirable  plant  is  the  varie- 
gated form  of  the  Lemon-scented  Th>Tne 
(7".  citriodorus  aureus^  itself  a  form  of  the 
common  Thyme),  which  is  more  robust 
than  the  green-leaved  kind,  and  retains 
its  leaves  through  the  winter.  The  Golden 
Thyme  is  9  in.  high,  dense  and  compact, 
and  used  for  edging.  It  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings,  which  strike  readily  in  Sep- 
tember, either  in  hand-glasses  or  in  cold 
frames,  and  should  be  planted  out  in 
spring.  There  is  also  a  kind,  citriodorus 
argenteusy  with  silver  variegation.  Those 
cuttings  which  are  best  vanegated  should 
be  chosen,  as  others  may  revert  to  the 
normal  green  type.  Other  varieties  of 
the  Common  Thyme  are  grandiJloru$^ 
with  larger  flowers  of  the  same  colour. 
spiendens  and  coccineus  in  which  they  are 
bright  crimson  and  excellent  for  bright 
patches  of  colour  ;  micans  with  rosy  pur- 
ple flowers,  and  rotundifolius^  very  dwarf 
and  profuse  in  flower.  Various  other 
Thymes  are  worthy  of  the  dry  arid  slopes 
of  a  large  rock-garden,  and  of  old  ruins. 
The  minute,  creeping,  and  Peppermint- 
scented  T.  corsicus,  with  flowers  so  smaU 
as  to  be  almost  invisible,  should  be  planted 
in  every  rock-garden,  where  it  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  welcome  weeds.  Other 
kinds  in  cultivation  are  T.  azoricus^  T. 
asureuSy  T.  bracteosus^  T.  ^ygis^  T.  thuri- 
ferus^  T.  ChamadrySy  and  T.  Afastichimi. 

TIABELLA  {Foam  Flower).— K  small 
group  of  slender  perennial  herbs,  flourish- 
ing in  almost  any  soil  or  position,  but 
preferably  in  partial  shade  and  a  rich 
moist  soil.  T.  cordifolia  is  a  hardy  plant 
of  great  beauty,  bearing  little  starr\- 
creamy-white  flowers,  the  buds  delicately 
tinged  with  pink,  a  well-flowered  mass 
seen  a  few  yards  off"  having  a  close  like- 
ness to  a  wreath  of  foam.  The  young 
leaves  are  tender  green,  spotted  and 
veined  with  deep  red,  w-hile  the  older  ones 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  are  of  a  rich  red- 
bronze.  All  the  care  it  needs  is  division 
every  two  years,  for  the  plants  spread  fast 
and  are  at  their  best  the  second  vear 
after  division. 

TIQBIDIA  ( Tiger  /7^7a/^r;-).— Bulbous 
plants  with  very  showy  flowers,  not  hardy 
generally,  requiring  similar  treatment  to 
Gladiolus  and  plants  of  a  like  nature, 
though  in  some  of  our  most  southerly 
counties  they  would  be  tolerably  safe  in 
light  soil  and  a  warm  position.  The  annual 
lifting,  storing,  and  spring  planting  are 
not  great  undertakings  however,  and  the 
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bulbs  are  belter  freed  from  the  bulblets 
of  the  previous  season.  In  warm  garfl ens 
where  ihe  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground 
all  the  winter,  they  should  be  well  pro- 
tected with  ashes.  Choose  the  sunniest 
spot  in  the  garden  where  there  will  l>e  no 
cutting  winds,  as  these  spoil  the  great 
delicate  flowers.  A  sandy  loam  lightened 
and  enriched  by  ieaf-mould  is  the  best  lo 


ensure  a  strong  and  rapid  Hrowih.  The 
bed  should  have  at  least  i8  in.  of  good 
soil,  and  when  this  is  dtig  up  and  allowed 
to  settle,  plant  the  bulbs  the  second  or 
third  week  in  April,  3  in.  deep  and  6  in. 
apart,  punint'  .i  little  sharp  sand  round 
each  one.  If  a  dry  time  sets  in  when  the 
foliage  is  half  grown,  the  bed  should  be 
well  watered.  From  about  midsummer 
onwards  till  September,  or  even  later,  the 
plants  will  be  in  bloom,  and  the  stronger 
the  plants  the  more  numerous  will  be 
Ihe  flowers,  and  though  the  Individual 
flowers  are  soon  over  they  afford  a  good 
succession.  In  October  the  foliage  turns 
yellow  as  the  bulbs  ripen  ;  lift  by  No- 
vember, bunch  them,  and  hang  in  an  airy 
shed  till  dry. 

The  best  known  species  is  T.  Pnvoniu 
from  Mexico,  a  plant  of  many  forms  and 
garden  varieties  differing  in  shape  or 
colour   from   the   parent,   with   its  lar^e 


flowers  5  in.  across,  glowing  in  scarlet  and 
orange.    Among  the  most  distinct  varie- 

T.  Pavo.ma  var.  <-. ran  DiFi/>k a.— Flowers 
lai^r  and  brighter  in  colour,  with  fuller  anil 
more  rounded  petals.  Under  this  name  I  would 
also  include  the  names  sptiiosa,  sfierideiis, 
^aeciiiia,  and  Wheelirt. 

T.  P.  CONCHIFLOHA.— Flowers  with  outer 
segments  yellow,  heavily  blotche<l  with  red  at 
the  bases,  and  wilh  inner  segments  similarly 
variegated.  The  names  canariensis  or  comhi- 
Jtara  grandijlora  proliably  represent  a  form 
differing  slightly  as  regards  brilliancy  of  colour, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  seedling  form  of  the 
,  original  T.  lonchiflora.  Though  Ihe  small 
'  flowers  of  this  kind  are  refined  and  beautiful, 
the  plant  is  rather  weakly,  increases  slowly, 
and  IS  apt  Jo  perish. 

T.  P.  AI.DA.— Flowers  nearly  6  in.  across, 

with   sepals   and   petals    of  ivory  whiteness, 

heavily  blolched  al  the  bases  with  carmine-red. 

T.    P.  A.   iMMAtULATA.— This  IS  a  sport 

from  albe,  its  name  having  reference  lo  the 

j  uniform  snowy  whiteness  ofthe  Ooivers,  which 

I  are  without   the   conspicuous  spots   of  other 

I  varieties.     Though  normally  pure  white,  the 

.  flowers  are  sometimes  tinted  wilh  pale  green 

I  or  creamy -yellow. 

T.  P.  LILACEA. — Flowers  wilh  rosy  carmine 
sepals  and  |>ctals,  the  bases  variegated  with 
I  white,  a  cross  between   T.   Pavmia  and   T. 


■.alia. 


yellow,  a   cross    between    T.    Pavonta    and 

T.  P.  AtiREA.— A  hybrid  raised  many 
years  ago  between  T.  PavoniajtaA  T.<oiubi- 
fiera,  and  uniting  the  robust  vigour  of  the 
lirst  with  the  relincment  and  line  colour  of  ihe 
second  parent.  The  shade  of  yellow  inclines 
10  orange,  and  the  small  central  basin  of  the 
flower  is  mottled  with  red,  reddish -|>ur|ilt, 
or  chocolate.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced, 
and  the  plant  is  easy  lo  grow  and  inctea^;es 
rapidly.  It  is  better  known  on  the  continent 
than  with  us,  and  often  under  the  name 
T.  Walkimoui.  Other  rarieiies  are  flava, 
with  pale  yellow  flower!  and  a  red-spoiied 
centre  ;  (anariensis,  a  pale  j'ellow  fi)rm  ;  Intra 
immaciilala,  soft  yellow  without  spots  ;  and 
laraiinfa.  a  new  and  preltv  shade. 

T.  Priugki  comes  so  near  T.  Pavonia  that 
some  authorities  regard  it  as  only  another  fjrm 
of  that  variable  kind  rather  than  a  distinct 
species.  The  flowers  differ  little  save  in  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  Sepals  and  petals,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  various  shades  of  scarlet, 
crimson,  orange,  and  brown  that  occur  in  the 
flower,  are  blended.  Il  is  a  ulant  of  strong 
CroHlh,  reaching  18  inches  in  tieight.  North 
Mexico. 

These  comprise  the  varieties  and  synonyms 
of  the  true  Tigridias.  The  Bialemas,  as  the 
small- floweroi  Tigridias  were  once  named, 
comprise  a  few  species  of  botanical  interest,  but 
not  of  im)x>r(ance.     Those  in  cultivation  are 
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B.  lulea  froTii  Peru  and  Chili,  B.  molacta,  B. 
Van  H(mltei,  B.  alraia,  B.  curvala,  B.  bueci- 
fira.  and  B.   PiUscuar(i{f),  all   from   Mexico. 


Tii^idia  pkronik  alba  immaculau. 

TIIiIA  {Lime;  £iW^n).— Mostly  sum- 
mer leatin^  trees  of  northern  and  tem- 
perate regions.  The  common  Lime  is 
cut  into  ugly  shapes  in  continental  gar- 
dens. It  was,  no  doubt,  the  readiest  tree 
to  hand  in  the  old  times  when  this  fashion 
was  more  common  |  but  if  we  sought  such 
eflecis  now  we  have  many  trees  that 
would  be  better  for  this  purpose  than 
the  Lime,  which,  from  its  vigorous  growth, 
takes  much  mutilation  to  keep  it  in  the 
desired  shape.  By  far  the  best  effect  of 
the  tree  is  when  it  is  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  shape,  and  its  fragrance  is  often 
welcome  on  the  lawn.  The  "  pleached  " 
alleys  of  old  English  gardens  were  often 
made  of  this  tree,  but  it  is  much  easier 
to  get  them  now  from  various  trees  better 
in  colour  and  leaf,  such  as  the  fine  leaved 
Acacias  or  graceful  fruit  trees  like  the 
Japanese  and  other  crabs,  which,  while 
giving  us  the  shade  we  seek,  also  give 
beautiful  flowers  in  season.  Some  of  the 
Limes  are  very  handsome  trees,  hardy, 
fine  in  form  and  leaf,  and  good  on  the 
lawn  or  in  grove. 
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than  in  the  Common  Lime,  while  the 
Hower  bidets  are  also  larger  and  cottic  aboai 
ten  days  later,  givii^  place  to  yellow  pea-like 
fruits.  The  tree  needs  space,  being  apt  to 
spread,  and  it  bears  drought  belter  than  the 
Limes  of  Europe.  Some  of  its  varieties,  sudi 
vphylla  and  Moltkii  bear  large  leaves, 
;  ol  12  ins.  long  and  wide.  T.fuies- 
this — asmaller  tree  with  much 

laller  leaves,  and  not  nearlj'  so  valuable. 

{if kill  Lime).-~A.  stately 
So  ft.  high,  but  mostly  abnui 
half  that  height,  with  heart -shaped  leaves  of  a 
Rne  silvery  colour  underneath,  and  tasting  fresh 
much  longer  than  in  the  Common  Lime.  Thi« 
is  a  precious  tree  for  grouping  where  its  Roe 
colour  can  tell  in  open  park.land  or  upon  the 
fringes  of  woodland,  but  it  is  out  of  place  in 
any  confined  space.  Grafleil  trees  of  this  kind 
are  always  unsalisfaclory,  ugly  swellings  con.ing 
at  the  point  of  union.  TTiere  is  a  variety  »"iih 
variegated  foliage.     Syn. ,  T.  laintntosa. 

T.  COBDATA.— A  neat  native  tree  of  15  to 
V3  ft.,  well  suited  to  small  gardens  and  form- 
ing a  dense  round  head  while  the  lower 
branches  sweep  the  turf.  The  leaves  are  like 
those  of  the  Common  Lime,  but  thinandmuch 
smaller,  and  they  shrivel  early-  The  flowers 
are  abundant,  late  in  coming,  and  conspicuoiu 
with  ample  leafy  bracts.  A  good  tree  for  l'>* 
shelter  belts,  growing  well  on  poor  soils. 
Syns.,  T.  parv^olia  a.ni  T.  ulmifoUa. 

T.  DASYSTVljl  {Crimtan  Linu\.—K  hand- 
some tree  from  S.  Russia,  with  lustjou! 
dark-green  leaves  on  bright  green  twigs,  la.y- 
ing  fresh  longer  Ihan  in  the  Common  Lime. 
The  young  growths  give  prelly  tints  of  red  and 
yellow,  and  the  pale  Howers  come  early  in 
Augusl,  afler  all  the  others  have  done  flower- 
ing. A  good  and  uncommon  kind  for  streets 
and  avenues,  as  hardy  and  as  ca^ly  increased 

T.  PETIOLARIS  {Weeping  White  Lime).— 
Though  the  silvery  eflect  of  this  tree  is  fully  as 
beautiful  as  that  of  ihe  White  Lime,  it  is  very 
different  in  habit,  every  shoot  drooping  grace- 
fully while  the  leaf-stalks  are  fully  lit-icc  as 
long  as  in  T.  argealea.  It  is  a  strong  grower 
even  on  poor  soils,  reaching  a  height  of  60  feet 
or  more,  and  resisting  drought  foirlywelL  The 
flowers  are  lai^,  produced  in  July,  and  fol- 
lowed by  small  warty  frails.  The  leaves  are 
large,  rounded,  and  so  twisted  as  10  show  the 
hoary  underside  even  in  repose.  To  enjoy  its 
full  effect  the  tree  needs  space  and  a  command- 
ing position,  and  is  then  one  of  the  most  scarce 
and  beautiful  of  weeping  trees.  Crimea.  Syn. 
T.  argrniia  fendula. 

T.  PLAT¥PHVLLOS(flraarf-i<ir<«fii™*).— .\ 
variable  tree,  attaining  at  maturity  a  he^^il  of 
90  feet,  with  dense  ample  leaves,  soroetimc* 
downy  on  both  sides  and  always  underneath. 
It  is  the  lirsl  of  the  Limes  to  bloom,  the 
flowers  coming  in  June  and  followed  by  hairy 
thick-celled  capsules.    The  effect  <rf  this  stately 
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tree  is  marred  by  its  early  loss  of  leaf,  especially 
in  a  dry  season.  There  are  many  varieties, 
including  tyramidalis^  of  erect  habit ;  rubra 
and  aurea  with  red  or  yellow  bark  ;  aspUni- 
folia  and  laciniata,  dwarf  trees  with  cut  leaves  ; 
and  vitifolia  in  which  they  are  lobed  like  a 
Vine. 

T.  VULGARIS  {Common  Lime),  not  a  true 
native  of  Britain  though  freely  naturalised.  It 
is  too  well-known  to  need  description,  growing 
to  a  noble  stature  and  great  age,  and  often 
planted  in  beautiful  avenues  about  our  old 
country  houses.  It  bears  pruning  better  than 
almost  any  other  large  tree,  and  when  neces- 
sary this  work  should  be  done  during  summer, 
while  in  full  growth.  The  Lime  seldom  sows 
itself  in  this  country,  but  no  tree  is  more  easily 
increased  by  layers.  The  smell  of  the  flowers 
is  agreeable,  and  spite  of  its  size  the  tree  is  less 
to  be  feared  than  many  about  the  country  house, 
for  the  roots  do  little  harm  to  other  things  and 
the  leaves  all  fall  within  a  few  days. 

Two  or  three  new  species  have  come  to  light 
in  eastern  Asia  and  are  coming  into  cultivation. 
These  are  T.  maftdschurica,  which,  in  its  own 
land,  makes  a  spreading  tree  of  50  to  60  feet,  of 
pendulous  habit,  with  large  sparsely- toothed 
leaves.  From  nearly  the  same  region  comes 
T.  mongolica,  a  slender  low-growing  tree  of 
graceful  appearance,  with  very  small  rounded 
or  three- lobed  leaves.  Perhaps  the  finest  of 
the  entire  genus  is  T»  miqutliana  from  the 
forests  of  Japan,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of 
100  feet.  There  are  also  an  increasing  number 
of  hybrid  Limes,  some  of  which  promise  to  be 
of  value.  T,  orbicularis  is  a  cross  between 
pttiolaris  and  dasystyla;  T,  BUchiana  perhaps 
from  alba  and  americana  ;  and  spectabilis  per- 
haps from  alba  -And  pubescens. 

TOWNSENDIA  {Rocky  Mountain 
Daisy). — A  group  of  low-stemmed  annual 
or  perennial  herbs  with  large  aster-like 
flowers,  from  the  mountains  of  N.W. 
America.  In  some  kinds  the  flowers  are 
large  and  handsome,  but  only  three  are  as 
yet  in  cultivation.  T,grandiJlora  is  a  dwarf 
plant  with  grey  foliage  and  large  white 
iiowers ;  T.  sericea  makes  stemless  rosettes 
of  silvery  leaves  with  a  stemless  flower  i 
to  2  ins.  across  in  the  centre  of  each,  the 
rays  of  which  are  pure  white  or  tipped 
-with  purple.  This  plant  flowers  so  early 
as  to  have  earned  the  name  of  Easter 
Daisy  with  the  colonists.  71  Wilcoxiana 
is  a  pretty  little  alpine  plant  of  creeping 
habit,  with  rosy  aster-hke  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  All  the  kinds  need  a  sheltered 
sunny  place  in  light  dry  soil,  and  their 
degree  of  hardiness  is  not  fully  known. 

TBAGHELIUM  {Blue  Throatwort).— 
T.  cagruleum  is  a  much-branched  peren- 
nial, I  to  2  ft.  high,  bearing  in  summer 
broad  clusters  of  small  blossoms,  blue 
in  the  type  and  white  and  lilac  in  the 
varieties.  It  can  be  grown  only  in  the 
w^armest  situations  in  dry  borders,  rocky 


banks,  and  old  ruins  or  walls.  It  is  an 
elegant  plant  for  vases,  etc.  Mediter- 
ranean. Seed  or  cuttings.  T,  rumelianum 
is  a  much  dwarfer  plant  from  Greece, 
requiring  similar  treatment  and  bearing 
pale  violet  flowers. 

TBAOH£LOSP£BMnM(C^z>i^j^/aj- 
mine). — Climbing  shrubs  with  evergreen 
leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers,  hardy 
upon  warm  walls  in  favoured  places. 
T.  jcLsminoides  (once  known  as  Rhyncho- 
spermum)  was  formerly  much  grown  under 
glass,  but  has  done  well  in  the  open  air  in 
the  south  and  south-west  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Even  in  the  north  of  Wales 
there  is  a  sheltered  house-front  near  the 
sea  completely  covered  with  it.  T.  croco- 
stemon  is  even  hardier,  growing  and  flower- 
ing on  a  wall  at  Kew,  with  protection  in 
severe  weather.  Until  lately  this  plant 
passed  as  a  narrow-leaved  variety  {angus- 
tifolia)  of  the  older  one,  but  when  it 
bloomed  freely  in  1903  the  flowers  proved 
to  be  distinct — creamy-white  with  an 
orange  centre.  These  shrubs  are  neatly 
attractive,  of  rather  slow  growth,  and  the 
flowers  useful  for  cutting.  A  light  or  peaty 
soil  and  a  sheltered  wall  are  the  best  con- 
ditions, with  protection  at  the  root  during 
frost.  They  will  grow  well  in  partial 
shade.  Increase  by  half-ripe  cuttmgs  of 
the  young  shoots,  rooted  in  heat.  China 
and  Japan.     Syn.     Rhynchospermum. 

TBAOHYSTEMON.-Two  species  of 
hardy  perennials  belonging  to  the  Borage 
family.  T^orientalis  is  a  dwarf  border 
plant  blooming  in  early  spring.  Its  broad 
hairy  leaves  are  a  pretty  bronze  or  purple 
colour  while  young,  and  the  hairy  stems 
of  9  to  12  inches  carry  long-stemmed 
rosy-purple  buds  opening  as  blue  and 
white  flowers.  The  plant  thrives  in  any 
soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by  seeds  or 
division.     Asia  Minor. 

TBADESOANTIA  ( Virginian  Spider- 
wort),  — '  Beautiful  herbs,  some  quite 
hardy,  of  which  T,  virginica  is  by  far 
the  best,  and  with  its  varieties  repre- 
sents all  the  beauty  of  the  family.  It 
is  12  to  30  in.  high,  and  has  showy 
purple  flowers  in  summer.  There  are 
varieties  with  white,  mauve,  rosy  blue, 
and  deep  red  flowers,  and  there  are  also 
double-flowered  forms  of  most  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  parent  plant.  They 
grow  in  any  soil  and  are  suitable  for  the 
mixed  border,  margins  of  shrubberies,  the 
rougher  parts  of  extensive  rock-gardens, 
and  for  the  wild  garden.     Division. 

TBAPA    {Water   Chestnut).— WdLXer- 

plants  with  nut -like  seeds  used  as  food  in 

the  countries  where  they  grow.  T.  natans 

!  is  an   annual    kind    from  the  south  of 
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Europe,  which  makes  floatin)>  tufis  of  tri- 
angular bronzed  leaves  buoyed  up  in  the 
water  by  their  intiated  stems.  The  sub- 
merged leaves  are  of  a  difTerenl  shape, 
finely  divided,  and  serving  partly  as  roots. 
The  pretty  white  and  purple  flowers  float 
about  among  the  leavesi  and  are  followed 
by  peculiar  fruits,  with  a  hard  shell  and 
s«'eet  white  kernels,  which  have  the 
flavour  of  a  Spanish  chestnut,  and  are 
^ood  to  eat  either  raw  or  cooked.  Though 
It  will  grow  out  of  doors  in  summer,  the 
plant  seldom  comes  to  perfection  with  us, 
unless  in  water  artificially  warmed  by 
overflow  from  a  hothouse  tank  or  other 
means.  A  depth  of  about  i  ft.  is  sufficient, 
and  as  they  ripen  in  October  the  fruits 
reserved  for  seed  sink  to  the  bottom, 
whence  they  rise  of  themselves  on  start- 
ing into  growth  in  spring.  The  seed  is 
difficult  to  preserve  in  any  other  way,  and 
unless  quite  fresh  is  seldom  good. 

Tricboiifliiia.    See  Ro.mulea. 

TEICTJBPIDABIA.— r.  lameolata  is 
a  lovely  flowering  shrub  from  Chili, 
which  has  flowered  in  the  open  air  at 
Castlewellan  and  in  other  shehered  sea- 


side gardens  for  several  years  past.  At 
Castlewellan  it  is  planted  in  a  shady  bor- 
der near  a  large  Yew  hedge,  in  peat,  leaf 
soil,  and  loam  in  e^ual  proportions.  It 
flowers  twice  a  year,  m  ihe  .spring  and  in 
aulunm,  the  colour  of  the  tlowers  being 
a  rich  crimson.     Being  nearthe  sea  there 


is  very  little  frost  m  ordinary  winters,  and 
the  plant  requires  no  protection,  btit  in  a 
less  favoured  place  it  would  be  well  to 
pot  it  and  winter  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Syn.  Crinodendron  Hookerianum. 

There  has  recenlly  come  into  cultii,-a- 
tion  a  second  species  named  T.  dependem, 
and  the  fact  that  this  name  has  for  many 
years  been  used  for  the  older  plant  has 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  T.  depeiukns 
bears  white  bell-shaped  flowers  fringed 
around  the  mouth,  drooping  gracefully 
from  the  under  side  of  the  branches  of  an 
elegant  evergreen  shrub,  which  thrives  in 
the  open  air  m  our  wannest  coast  gardens. 
Like  the  older  kind  it  comes  from  Chili. 
and  has  already  reached  a  height  of  7  or 
8  ft.  at  Carclew  in  Cornwall. 

TEICTBTIS.— 7-.  hirta  is  an  interest- 
ing Japanese  perennial,  about  3  ft.  high, 
with  slender  erect  stems  terminated  by  a 
few  curiously- shaped  pinkish  blossoms, 
spotted  with  purphsh-black.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  but  flowers  so  late  that  it  is 
invariably  damaged  by  frosts.  The 
variety  nigrn  flowers  three  weeks  earlier, 
and  is  therefore  better,  whilst  the  flowers 
are  more  attractive.  t3ther  garden  forrns 
of  this  species  are  griindifiora,  its  white 
flowers  spotted  with  purple  ;  and  varie- 
^iita  with  finely  marked  foliage  of  charm- 
ing cfTecC  in  a  moist  shady  spot.  T.pilosit 
is  dwarfer  and  rarer  than  T.  Airla,  but  is 
otherwise  a  similar  plant,  T.  macropodum 
bears  yellow  and  black  flowers,  and 
blooms  much  earlier  than  the  other 
species.  They  all  thrive  in  a  moist  peat 
border,  partially  shaded,  and  if  somewhat 
protected,  so  much  the  better. 

TEIENTAUS  (Star-flov^ir).—  T.  euro- 
paea  isadehcate  and  graceful  plant  found 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  shady, 
woody,  and  mossy  places.  It  has  erect, 
slender  stems,  rarely  more  than  6  in.  high, 
bearing  one  to  four  flower-stems,  each 
with  a  white  or  pink-tipped  star-shaped 
flower.  Healthy  well-rooted  plants  are 
not  difficult  to  establish  among  bog-shrubs 
in  somehalf-shady  partof  the  rock-garden, 
in  the  shade  of  Rhododendrons,  in  peat 
soil,  or  with  Linn^a,  PjTolas,  and  Fin- 
^iculas,  among  mossy  rocks.  Flowers 
m  early  summer.     Division. 

TBIFOLIUH  (Trefoil).— kmaa^  the 
few  garden  varieties  are  some  dwarf 
and  desirable  creeping  alpines,  the  best 
being  T.  uniflontm  from  Syria,  a  neat 
trailing  plant  with  pink  and  white  flowers, 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  Trefoil, 
borne  singly,  and  studded  profusely  over 
the  plant.  It  delights  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion on  the  rock-garden,  with  an  open  space 
on  which  to  creep.     T.  aipinum  is  a  stout 
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spreading  kind,  3  to  6  in.  high,  bearing 
large,  but  not  brilliant  flowers  in  summer, 
the  upper  petal  flesh-coloured  and  streaked 
with  purple.  It  is  suitable  for  the  rock- 
t,'arden  and  margins  of  borders.  T. 
rubens  is  a  stout  perennial,  about  i  ft. 
high,  with  large  dense  heads  of  carmine 
floivers  in  early  summer.  It  grows  almost 
anywhere,  but  prefers  dry,  calcareous, 
marly  or  gravelly  soil,  therefore  is 
specially  suited  for  naturaJisation  on  arid 
slopes  with  a  southern  aspect.  T.  pan- 
nonicum,  with  creamy-white  flowers,  is 
ornamental.  "Calvary  Clover"  is  the 
common  name  of  a  pretty  variety  of  the 
white  Dutch  Clover,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  almost  entirely  of  a  deep  bronze- 
purple  colour  ;  it  quickly  spreads  into  a 


twice  the  usual  height,  while  the  flowers 
are  4  to  6  in.  across ;  and  palustris,  a 
form  specially  adapted  for  wet  ground 
and  nearly  equal  in  vigour  to  that  just 
deicribed.  7".  atro-purpureum.,  T.  ery- 
l/troairpum,  T.  sessile,  and  T.  pendulum 
are  not  equal  to  T.  graniii/loruiii,  but 
some  of  them  are  pretty,  whilst  all  are 
interesting.  X  full  description  of  these 
and  their  varieties  will  be  found  in  Ftoru 
and  Sylya,  Vol.  II,  p.  170, 

TBITELEIA  {Spring  Star-flo-uvn^ 
T.  uniflora  is  a  delicately- coloured,  free- 
rtowenng,  hardy,  bulbous  plant,  4  to  6  in, 
high;  the  flowers  white,  with  bluish  re- 
flections, and  marked  on  the  outside 
through  the  middle  of  the  divisions  with  a 
violet  streak,  which  is  continued  down  the 


dark  carpet  of  singular  effect.     Division 

TBILLIUH  (M'(»i'rfii-/f).— Perennials 
of  low  growth,  which  inhabit  the 
woods  of  N.  America.  The  finest  is 
T.  grandijiorum  (While  Wood  Lily),  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  plants,  6  to  12 
in.  high,  with  on  each  stem  a  lovely  white 
three -petal  led  flower,  fairer  than  the  white 
Lily,  and  almost  as  large.  It  is  a  free- 
growing  plant  of  goodly  siie  in  a  shady 
peaty  border  in  open  air  ;  but  in  a  sunny 
or  exposed  position  its  large  soft  green 
leaves  do  not  develop.  Depressed  shady 
nooks  in  the  rock-garden  or  the  hardy 
fernery  suit  it  admirably.  In  the  rosy 
variety  the  rosy  hue  is  most  pronounced 
in  the  young  stage,  and  the  leaf-stalks 
and  the  foliage  are  of  a  more  bronzy  shade 
of  green.  Other  distinct  varieties  are 
maximum,  with  stems    very    stout  and 


11  (WhiM  Wood  Lily). 

tube.  They  open  at  sunrise,  and  arc 
conspicuously  beautiful  on  bright  days, 
but  close  in  dull  and  sunless  weather.  The 
plant  comes  into  flower  with  or  beibre 
5<^'//(/«'^mVa,  and  during  April  remains  in 
effective  bloom.  It  does  well  in  pots,  and 
even  in  an  unfavourable  position  in  clay. 
There  are  several  forms,  which  differ  in 
the  shade  of  their  flowers.  Associated 
with  the  best  Scillas,  LeucoJHtn  vcmuin. 
Iris  reficiilala,  dwarf  Daffodils,  and  the 
like,  T.  uniflora  is  delightful,  and  is  equally 
useful  for  the  rock-garden,  borders,  or 
edgings.  S.  America.  T.  (Leucocoryne) 
allituea  is  nearly  allied,  less  pretty,  and 
thrives  under  similar  circumstances.  For 
other  species  see  BrodIjEA. 

Tritonu.    See  Kniphofia. 

TBITONIA.  —  Graceful  and  showy 
plants  from  the  Cape,  better  than  most 
S.  African  plants  in  their  hardiness  and 
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vitality,  even  in  the  poorest  conditions  of 
soil  and  exposure,  growing  indeed  like 
weeds,  and  so  close  that  I  have  used  them 
between  shrubs  to  keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  ;  and  well  they  do  it,  giving 
very  graceful  bloom  in  masses  towards 
the  summer  and  autumn.  In  rich  light 
soils  they  give  little  trouble ;  in  clay 
soils  where  the  drainage  is  less  under 
control  they  are  apt  to  fail,  but  we  have 
seen  them  thrive  in  poor  clayey  soil  if  not 
wet.  In  badly  drained  soils  it  is  best  to 
grow  them  in  raised  beds  of  good  soil. 
All  danger  can  be  avoided  by  lifting, 
though  some  hold  that  this  is  injurious. 
The  success  which  attends  the  planting 
of  dry  bulbs  during  the  early  spring 
months — frequently  as  late  as  April — is 
the  best  proof  that  the  harm  from  drying 
such  things  is  of  small  moment.  Where 
both  systems  can  be  pursued  in  one  gar- 
den a  long  succession  of  bloom  will  be 
the  result.  The  spring-planted  stock  of 
this  year  may  remam  undisturbed  through 
the  coming  winter,  to  yield  early  bloom 
next  year,  while  the  batch  that  remained 
in  the  ground  the  winter  previous  is  the 
one  to  be  lifted  this  coming  autumn.  In 
this  way  there  is  little  loss  in  a  single  year 
by  deterioration,  and  the  conns  if  har\'ested 
at  the  right  time  and  well  kept,  z>.,  cool 
and  dr>^,  will  more  than  repay  the  labour 
and  trouble  involved.  Even  in  those  gar- 
dens where  there  is  no  real  need  to  lift 
the  roots,  the  plan  is  of  value  for  the 
longer  time  of  blooming  it  ensures. 

By  reason  of  the  many  hybrids,  chiefly 
of  T.  Pottsi^  the  numbers  of  beautiful 
things  in  this  group  are  greatly  increased, 
a  few  of  the  most  worthy  being  Etoile  de 
Feu,  blood- red  and  yellow  ;  Gerbe  d'Or, 
golden  ;  Soleil  Couchant,  a  very  free 
variety,  golden  yellow ;  Transcendant, 
orange-vermilion  shade,  one  of  the  most 
show>* ;  Aurore,  orange-yellow,  very  large 
and  effective  ;  Phare,  reddish  crimson  ; 
Figaro,  orange  and  maroon  ;  German ia, 
brilliant  scarlet ;  George  Davidson,  with 
flow^er  stems  3  to  4  ft.  high,  and  pale 
orange-yellow  flowers  3  in.  across  ;  and 
Vulcan,  also  a  tall  grower,  the  flowers 
bright  red  with  a  yellow  centre.  These, 
together  with  crocosmiaflora^  Pottsi  and 
its  variety  grandiflora^  make  up  a  very 
beautiful  set  of  equal  hardiness  and  use- 
fulness in  the  open  garden.  Syn.,  Mont- 
bretia. 

Culture  in  the  West  Country.— 
We  have  seen  the  Tritonias  (of  the 
Montbretia  section)  bloom  every  year 
freely  on  poor  clay  ;  the  better  soils  and 
more  copious  rainfall  of  the  west  make  a  ' 
difference,  and  this  note  as  to  their  culture   , 


in  a  Cheshire  garden  may  be  useful  to  any 
who  work  under  like  conditions.     "To 
make  them  do  well,  the  chief  point  is  to 
keep  them  thin,  and   so  they  must  be 
divided  every  year.    This  may  be  done 
any  time  in  autumn  before  the  ground  is 
frozen  up.     My  practice  at  Edge  after 
digging  them  up — suppose  there  are  twelve 
stalks,  that  is,  twelve  bulbs  in  each  clump, 
with  three  or  four  young  points  to  each 
bulb — is  to  have  fifty  or  one  hundred  pots 
ready  and  to  put  three  bulbs  into  each 
pot,  filling  up  with  any  waste  soil,  drainage 
being  superfluous.     The  less  they  grow 
before  March  the  better.     They  must  not 
be  cut   down  till  spring.     WTien  all  the 
pots  are  full  they  are  placed  together  in 
some  sheltered  spot   out   of  doors  and 
well  watered — for  if  kept  dr>'  they  die 
— ^then  they  are  covered  with  a  foot  or 
two,  according  to  weather,  of  dr>'  leaves 
or  other  litter,  enough  to  ensure   their 
safety  from  frosts.     By  the  end  of  March 
they  are  safe,  and  may  then  be  planted 
out  anywhere,  letting  the  bulbs  be  at  least 
6  in.  deep,  either  amongst  herbaceous 
plants,  which  they  like,  or  amongst  low 
shrubs.     I  have  some  in  beds  of  dwarf 
Roses,  where  they  do  and  look  ver>'  well. 
As  they  increase  at  least  four-fold  ever\- 
year,  the  gardener  must  harden  his  heart 
and  not  be  tempted  to  let  them  grow  more 
densely,  but,  as  he  will  find  that  most  of 
his  friends  have  as  many  as  they  want, 
throw  the  surplus  on  to  the  rubbish  heap. 
I  find  one  morning  in  each  year  enough 
for  this  work,  which  may  be  done  in  the 
roughest  and  most    hasty  way  without 
detriment  to  the  bulbs.     Indeed,  I  ha\'e 
sometimes  buried  the  clumps  in  a  soil 
heap  for  winter,  littering  them  over  as 
described,  and  planting  the  bulbs  out  by 
threes  in  spring.    The  main  objects  are 
not  to  let  them  get  frozen,  and  not  to  lei 
them  get  dry  or  grow  during  winter.     I 
generally  also  replant  three  bulbs  where 
I  dig  up  each  clump.     If  the  winter  is 
mild,  these  survive  and  the  pots  are  not 
wanted  ;  if  they  are  killed,  the  pots  take 
their  place.  They  flower  better  if  a  sp>ade- 
ful  of  rich  stuff  is  put  in  where  each  pot 
is     planted.      I     recommend    especially 
Etoile  de  Feu^  scarlet,  A  i  both  in  colour 
and  habit ;  Aurore^  bright  orange   and 
very  robust,  growing  more  than  a  yard 
high ;  Drapd^Or^  bright  yellow ;  Solfatare^ 
pale  yellow  ;  Feu  d* Artifice  and  Bouquet 
Par/ait,  mixed  orange  and  yellow  ;  Pottsi 
grandijlora^  scarlet  outside,  yellow  inside, 
distinct  and   free   flowering,  with   orna- 
mental  seed-heads."— C.  Wolley-Dod, 
Edge  HalL 

T.    aurea.  —  Tliis    beautiful     South 
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African  bulb  often  seen  in  a  greenhouse 
is  a  useful  plant  for  the  open  air.  It 
^rows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  branched 
spikes  of  rich  yellow  flowers  2  in.  across. 
Two  fine  forms  of  it  are — maculata^  with 
flowers  deep  orange  colour  stained  with 
brown,  3  in.  across,  borne  on  spikes  4  ft. 
in  height ;  and  m/^n'tf/w,  equally  tall,  with 
large  flowers,  narrower  in  the  petal  and  of 
a  brighter  orange  shade.  In  the  garden 
T.  aurea  succeeds  in  any  soil  except  clay, 
but  prefers  the  moist  peaty  beds  given 
to  choice  peat-loving  shrubs,  where  it 
spreads  fast  and  at  times  becomes  almost 
a  weed.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland  it  may  be  left  in  the  border 
all  winter,  protected  with  a  layer  of  leaves 
or  a  south  walL  Though  tolerably  hardy, 
however,  the  lateness  of  flowering  is  an 
objection  to  leaving  the  bulbs  out,  and 
they  are  liable  to  be  killed  in  severe  ! 
winters  unless  well  protected.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  lift  them  about  the  middle  of 
November.  Anything  like  drying  off  in 
a  dry  place  is  fatal ;  they  should  not  be 
uncovered  for  a  single  day. 

TBOGHODENDSON.— The  only  spe- 
cies isT'.  araiioidesy  a  rare  evergreen  shrub 
from  moist  mountain,  woods  of  Japan, 
hardy  in  our  southern  gardens.  It  is  of 
somewhat  straggling  habit,  with  loosely- 
clustered  pale  green  leathery  leaves  and 
handsome  greenish  flowers  j  of  an  inch 
across,  clustered  together  at  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  as  in  ivy  and  aralia.  In  Japan 
Che  flowers  are  followed  by  fleshy  fruits. 
The  numerous  stamens  radiating  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  suggested  the  name  of 
the  plant.  Culture  as  for  Magnolia. 
Apart  from  its  beauty  and  rarity,  the 
botanical  characteristics  of  the  plant  give 
it  unusual  interest. 

TBOLLIUS  {Globe-flower).  —  Hand- 
some stout  perennials  of  erect  habit,  need- 
ing no  support.  They  may  be  grown  in 
beds  or  borders,  or  by  ponds,  streams, 
and  wet  places,  where  they  are  quite 
at  home,  and  give  delightful  effects. 
They  are  of  dense  growth,  foliage  and 
flowers  rising  from  an  underground  crown 
with  deep-searching  roots,  especially  in 
a  border  where  drainage  removes  the 
water-level  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
flowers  vary  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  deep 
gold,  bordering  on  vermilion.  The  Globe- 
flowers  are  at  their  best  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  though  old-established  plants 
may  develop  a  few  flowers  in  September 
and  October;  but  these  flowers  depend 
alike  on  the  season  and  the  strength  of 
the  plant  itself.  Division  in  September 
or  March ;  but  if  divided  in  March,  a 
few  bright  dry  days  will  injure  the  foliage. 


and  the  blossoms  are  certain  to  be  puny 
and  short-lived.  Another  way  to  propa- 
gate is  by  seeds,  but  Globe-flowers  rarely 
vegetate  in  the  year  they  are  sown,  coming 
up  vigorously  in  the  following  spring,  and, 
if  carefully  attended  to,  maJcing  fine 
flowering  plants  the  second  season ;  not, 
however,  attaining  their  full  development 
until  the  fourth  year  or  even  later.  They 
grow  freely  in  any  soil,  and  thrive  in  a 
^ood  stiff  loam  overlying  a  moist  subsoil ; 
if  in  a  dry  situation,  they  should  have 
plenty  of  manure  partly  to  retain  moisture. 

T.  acanlis.— A  native  of  the  higher 
Himalayan  Mountains,  and  one  of  the  most 
charming  dwarf  bog-plants,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 4  to  6  in.  in  height,  its  bright  yellow 
flowers,  2  in.  across,  suffused  with  purple- 
brown  on  the  outside.  It  is  hardy,  has 
been  many  years  in  cultivation,  and  will 
be  found  most  useful  for  the  low  or  moist 
spots  in  the  rock-garden,  growing  best  in 
a  flne  peaty  soil. 

T.  asiaticUB  {Orange  Globe^ower\ 
which  also  includes  chinensis^  rortunei^ 
and  other  forms,  has  rich  orange-yellow 
flowers  and  bright  orange  red  anthers,  is 
hardy  even  in  the  most  exposed  positions, 
and  differs  from  the  European  Globe- 
flowers  chiefly  in  its  less  globular  flowers, 
small  flnely-divided  foliage  and  taller 
growth.    China  and  Japan. 

T.  WX0JII9SQR  {Mountain  Globe-flower) 
grows  about  1 5  in.  high,  has  lemon-yellow 
flowers  and  is  an  extremely  variable  plant, 
so  widely  spread  that  almost  every  locality 
has  its  particular  form.  Raised  from  seed 
it  also  gives  much  variety,  in  habit,  flowers, 
and  foliage,  two  of  the  choicest  forms 
being  albus  with  creamy- white  flowers, 
and  superbus  with  large  flowers  of  soft 
pale  yellow.  T,  europceus  has  various 
names  in  gardens,  such  as  pumilus,  gi- 
ganteus^  dauricus^  PalliduSy  americanus^ 
albus,  aurantiacusy  and  napellifolius.  A 
few  of  these  are  distinct,  dauricus  being 
noted  for  its  large  bloom  and  large  much- 
divided  leaves  on  long  olive-green  foot- 
stalks. There  is  also  7\  albtflorus^  with 
white  flowers,  found  on  the  mountain  tops 
in  Colorado,  and  flowering  early  under 
cultivation. 

Hybrids  and  SEEDLiNGS.~More  dis- 
tinct atid  valuable  than  the  many  wild 
forms  running  one  into  the  other,  are  the 
hybrids  and  garden  seedlings,  of  which 
there  is  an  increasing  number.  Even  in 
these  the  differences  are  mainly  in  habit 
and  form  of  flower,  there  being  little  varia- 
tion in  colour.  Orange  Globe  and  Prince 
of  Orange  give  rich  well-formed  flowers 
of  intense  colour  ;  Gibsoni  and  T.  S.  Ware 
are  also  good  in  this  shade.  Golden  Globe 
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and  Newry  Giant  are  line  yellow  varie- 
ties, the  latter  especially  tall  and  vigorous  ; 
while  Yellow  Globe  and  Lemon  Queen 
bear  soft  pale  yellow  flowers,  the  last  being 
considerably  the  taller  of  the  two. 

TEOPiOLUM  (A'oj/«rftw<n).— These 
are  plants  of  the  mountain  region  from 
New  Granada  to  Chili,  seldom  descending 
into  the  plains,  and,  therefore,  not  requir- 
ing great  heat.  This  indeed  is  against 
them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first 
frost  cuts  most  of  them  to  the  ground. 
They  love  a  half-shaded  situation  in  the 
open  air  during  summer.  There  are 
annual  and  perennial  species,  and  the 
perennials  may  be  divided  into  groups, 
with  fibrous  and  with  tuberous  roots.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  annuals  T.  majus  and 
T.  nunui  is  proverbial,  and  iheir  hardiness 
in  a  temperature  above  freezing-point,  as 
well  as  their  indifference  to  soil,  makes 
them  useful  where  anything  unsightly  is 
■  to  be  hidden.  The  following  are  the  most 
fitted  for  the  open  air  :— 

T.  Adnnenin  {Canary  Crieptr). — The  liiv- 
outile  among  Tcopa^olums,  and  almost  un- 
rivalled for  elegance  among  yellow  flowers. 
Its  precise  home  is  uncertain.  It  occurs  all 
over  the  west  of  S.  America,  from  Mexico  to 
Chili,  but  it  has  doubtless  spread  from  the 
Andes.  It  thrives  in  sun  or  shade,  but  is  best 
in  a  north  aspect,  festooning  trellises,  arbours, 
shiubs,  etc.,  and  rarely  fails  even  in  lown 
gardens.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  April  in 
the  open  ground  in  sandy  loam.  Syns.,  T. 
ptregrinnm  and  T.  lanariime. 

T.  KejneanniB. — .^  beautiful  perennial 
climber  with  flowers  akin  to  those  of  the 
common  Canary  Creeper  but  rather  smaller 
and  of  an  orange  colour  ;  they  are  distinct  also 
in  shape,  the  lower  petals  being  nearly  as  large 
as  the  upper,  with  a  straight  spur  instead  of  a 
hooked  claw.  Peru.  Eli^ily  raised  from  im- 
ported seed. 

T.  teUhtllni.— A  line  hardy  cioss  between 
7>.  iduU  and  pelyphyUum — two  of  the  most 
robust  kinds — of  which  it  has  inherited  all  the 
hardiness  and  vigour.  It  grows  from  rounded 
tubers  like  small  potatoes,  with  trailing  stems 
covered  with  deeply-cut  greyish-green  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  oF  a  deep  orange -yellow, 
finely  marked  with  reddish  spots  and  streaks, 
appearing  with  fine  effect  from  the  end  of 
May.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth  in  warm, 
well-drained  soil,  where  it  increases  rapidly. 
It  is  best  seen  trailing  over  a  bank  or  lOw  wall, 
where  it  can  grow  undisturbed  and  not  be 
missed  while  at  rest  from  July  onwards.  It  is 
hardy  in  most  gardens  with  a  light  covering  of 
leaves  or  ashes. 

T.  LobliiMHun. — This  fine  annual  climber  is 
easily  known  from  the  old  T.  majus  by  its 
hairy  foliage,  though  the  flowers  are  in  similar 
shades  of  yellow,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  The 
plant  will  clothe  unsightly  spots,  oi  provide 
temporary  shelter  during  summer,  seeds  being 


sown  about  the  middle  of  ApriL  The  only 
care  needed  is  guiding  the  leading  shoots  in 
the  desired  direction.  The  plant  has  a  pieu- 
ing  effect  sown  here  and  there  amongst  shrubs 
in  the  beck  of  a  border.  As  the  plants  grow, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  bushes,  and 
climbing  over  or  through  [hem,  throw  out 
wreaths  of  lovely  blossoms  which  retain  their 
beauty  until  frost.      Temporary  floral   fences 


a  pyramidal  form  if  allowed  to  overrun  the 
dead  lops  of  young  Fir  trees.  In  short,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  puL 

T.  nuju  {Large  Indian  Cms  or  Nastur- 
liuot)  differs  from  T.  minus  in  being  larger, 
and  from  T.  l^bianum  in  the  absence  of 
hairiness.     There  are  many  beautiful  %-arieties 


Tiopeolum  potypbyUiun- 

of  it,  mostly  hybrids.  The  climbing  soru  are 
put  to  such  uses  as  those  just  described, 
though  perhaps  the  most  important  fotm  of 
the  Nasturtium  is  the  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb 
strain.  Few  annuals  come  into  flower  more 
quickly  and  few  bloom  longer  or  mtMC  con- 
stantly. In  poor  soil  the  lamfiailum  forms 
bloom  best.  Their  rich  colours  are  superb  in 
masses,  and  ihey  are  never  without  flowers 
from  first  to  last.  Seeds  or  cuttings  put  in 
about  the  middle  of  September.  A  few  doun 
plants  in  store  pots  will  yield  a  iai^  number 
of  cuttings  in  spring,  and  these  make  the  best 
plants.  The  other  Tom  Thumb  kinds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  spring,  but  the 
cemfailam  race  grows  so  freely,  if  raised  in 
this  manner,  that  it  is  best  to  sow  under  glasi 
and  plant  out  later  ;  so  treated,  the  [^nL^ 
bloom  earlier,  and  are  more  compact.  All 
who  love  rich  masses  of  colour  will  find  thesr 
dwarf  Nasturtiums  worth  cultivating  in  some 
of  the  many  line  sorts  now  obtainable. 

T.  penUphyllniB-— Arapidgrowingclimber. 
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6  lo  10  fi.  high,  with  greeniah-red  flowers. 
It  will  cover  pillnis,  walls,  chains,  bowers,  and 
revels  in  sunshine,  succeeding  well  on  the 
south  wall  of  a  greenhouse  or  in  any  warm 
Ahpeci.  It  does  best  in  light  and  warm  loams 
or  calcareous  soils.     Division  or  seed.     Chili. 

T.  polyplTil"™-— 0"of  '''*  ""'''  valuable 
haidy  plants  ever  introduced.  While  its 
fuliage  may  form  a  dense  carpet  on  a  bank,  its 
wreaths  of  yellow  flowers  usually  throw  them- 
selves into  irregular  windings  end  groupings. 
Its  leaves  are  glaucous  and  cut  inio  fine  leailels. 
In  a  warm  rock'garden  the  stems  creep  about, 
snake-like,  through  the  neighbouring  vegeta- 
tion, sometimes  extending  3  or  4  ft.  The 
plant  is  tuberous- tooled,  and  quite  hardy  in 
dry  situations,  but  should  not  be  disturbed. 
It  springs  up  early,  and  dies  down  at  the  end 
of  summer.     Chilian  Cordilleras. 

T.  ^iwltM — A  beautiful  plant  from  a  great 
elevation  in  the  Andes  of  north-western  South 
America.     It  is  a  twiner  of  free,  robust  habit. 


fringed  and  lobed  petals  of  orange  veined 
briehl  red.  A  very  handsome  plant  flow< 
n  Jure  and  July,  which  may  be  raised  froi 


seed  and   treated 


A  very  handsome  plant  flowering 

'  ■  h  may  De  raised  from 

hardy  annual  during 


ml  Nasturtium).  — A  splen- 
did creeper,  with  long  and  elegant  annual 
shoots,  gracefully  clothed  with  leaves  from  the 
axils  of  which  spring  such  brilliant  vermilion 
flowers,  that  a  long  shoot  is  staitlinglyefeetivc, 
especially  if  seen  against  verdure  of  any  kind. 
It  has  been  long  introduced  from  5.  America, 
but  spite  of  its  beauty  and  hardiness,  is  little 
known,  especially  in  the  south  of  England. 
No  plant  is  more  worthy  of  a  position  where 
its  shoots  may  lall  over  or  climb  up  the  face  of 
some  high  rock  or  bank  in  the  rock^rden  ; 
while  it  is  suited  for  an  open  spot  in  the  hardy 
fernery,  or  for  any  other  position  where  ils 
peculiar  beauty  may  be  well  seen.  It  makes 
lis  way  through  evergreen  shrubs,  and  enjoys 
a  deep,  rich,  and  rather  moisl  soil,    in  cool 

E laces,  or  near  the  sea,  where  no  pains  should 
e  spared  to  establish  it. 
A  correspondeni  writes  10  Tht  Gardtn :  This 
beautiful  climber  dislikes  hoi  sun  and  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  this  accounts  for  many  lailures 
in  growing  it.  Several  years  a^o  a  frtend  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  plant  received  some  roots 
from  the  line  old  specimens  at  Lismore  Castle. 
By  my  advice  some  Here  planted  against  a 
west  wall,  in  front  of  which  grew  some  good- 
siied  Nul-bushes  and  Apple  trees,  so  that  in 
the  hot  sumnier  weather  the  sun  could  only 
reach  the  plaws  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily. 
The  remaining  roots  were  pknted  against  a 
north  wall  with  scarcely  any  sun,  and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  dweUing- house,  where  ihe  full 
force  of  the  aflernoon  sun  was  felt.  In  all 
these  cases  the  soil  was  alike.  The  plants 
behind  the  Nut-bushes  and  Apple  trees  grew 
remarkably   well  and    bloomed  as  freely  as 


could  be  expected  in  the  first  year  of  pUniing. 
On  ihe  north  wall  the  growth  was  good,  but 
the  flowers  were  not  so  numerous  ;  but  in  the 
sunny  position,  although  the  raols  made  a 
liltle  growth,  this  withered  away  as  soon  as  (he 
sun  made  itself  felt.  Thereconld  be  no  better 
proof  that  success  with  the  Flame-flower  is  a 
matter  of  position,  and  thai,  even  in  the 
southern  counlies,  there  are  probably  few 
gardens  where  its  requirements  cannot  be  met. 
When  a  position  is  selected,  Ihe  soiLshould 
be  made  light,  deep,  and  free  by  leaf-mould, 


Tiopieoluiji  ipecicKum  in  ScoUand. 

peat,  fibry  loam,  and  sand,  according  to  the 
luiture  of  the  ground.  Mutch  in  summer  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  leaf-mould  or  manure  to 
prevent  excessive  evaporation  ;  and  whatever 
manure  is  used,  it  must  be  well  decayed.  The 
young  plants  should  be  planted  in  spring,  the 
roots  being  inserted  6  or  8  in.  in  Ihe  soil  and 
well  watered.  The  Flame  Nasturtium  is  best 
where  the  shoots  may  ramble  among  the  spray 
of  shrubs.  Ferns,  or  trailers,  but  as  it  must  be 

E laced  on  a  cleare<l  spot,  it  is  well  lo  put  a  few 
ranchlets  over  Ihe  roots  for  Ihe  young  shoots 
to  crawl  over.     It  is  much  belter  10  lei  them 
3   M   2 
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have  their  own  way  than  lo  lesorl  to  staking. 
Division  or  seed.  Seeds  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  in  a  pan  or  box,  in  light  loam, 
leaf-moult],  and  sand.  Place  in  a  pit  oi  a 
frame,  and  keep  ihe  soil  moist,  but  not  wet, 
until  the  plants  appear.  The  careful  division 
of  the  old  roots  is,  however,  an  easier  means  of 
increase  and  the  best  way  lo  propagate. 

T.  tnberotnn. — A  disiinci  and  beautiful 
tuberous-rooted  climber  from  Peru,  wilh 
slender  stems  lo  to  12  n.  high,  and  a  pio- 
fu^on  of  showy  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  on 
slender  slalks.  Unfortunately  it  flowers  so 
late  as  to  be  often  spoiled  t^  frost,  but  in 
shelleicd  places  and  a  mild  autumn  will  bloom 
into  November.  It  should  be  grown  in  open 
spots  in  the  poorest  of  soils,  wiHi  its  branches 
.supported  or  allowed  lo  trail  along  the  ground- 
As  It  is  not  hardy  in  all  soils,  lift  the  tubers  in 
autumn,  and  store  in  a  dry  place  till  spring. 

TBUQA  {Hemlock  Spruce).— h  dis- 
tinct and  graceful  group  of  evergreen 
cone-bearing  trees,  remarkable  for  their 
fine  form  of  leaf  and  graceful  toss  of 
branchlet,  and  also,  in  their  own  country 
at  least,  for  picturesque  and  stately  form. 

The  one  best  known  in  Britain,  so  far, 
is  the  Canadian  Hemlock  Spruce,  a  tree 
of  proved  hardiness  in  our  country, 
but  rarely  showing  the  dignity  of  form  it 


1,  probably  from  the  use  of 
7  plants.  No  tree  of  the  pine  race 
should  be  planted  in  any  form  but  that  of 
healthy  seedlings.  The  splendid  forms 
of  these  trees  so  promising  for  our 
country,  coming  as  they  do  from  moist 
cool  regions,  will  be  best  secured  from 
healthy  seedling  trees,  never  large  ones. 


The  Japanese  and  Indian  species  of 
this  family,  T.  SieSoldi,  BruHOttiatia,  and 
diversifglia  are  not  proved  to  be  of  such 
distinct  value  as  the  American  kinds. 
Syn.,  Abies. 

T.  Canadensis  {Hemlock  Spruce).  —  A 
forest  tree  sometimes  over  lOO  ft.  high  with  a 
diameter  of  4  ft.  in  the  trunk,  jnhabitii^  very 
cold  northern  regions  from  Nova  Scotia  lo 
Minnesota  and  southwards  along  the  moun- 
tains. This  tree  has  been  mu(£  planted  in 
England,  but  it  has  not  so  far  seemed  to  attain 
the  stature  and  fotm  thai  it  shows  in  Canada. 
Iti  rather  numerous  varieties  are  of  slight  value. 
In  my  own  planting  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce 
near  water,  while  the  growth  is  free,  constant 
and  unharmed  by  any  winter,  I  am  vexed  lo 
sec  every  tree  breaking  from  the  bottom  into  half 
a  doicn  or  more  stems.  Splitting  up  the  energies 
of  the  tree.  I  saw  a  very  pretty  hedge  ot  the 
Hemlock  neat  Philadelphia  :  it  would  prove, 
I  thinlt,  a  good  eve^een  hedge  plant  where 
the  dangerous  poison  of  our  own  I'ew  makes 
its  use  impossible  in  any  place  to  which  horses 
or  cattle  have  access. 

T.  Cahouniana  (Caroline  Hemlock).— .\ 
forest  tree  attaining  a  height  of  70  10  80  fL, 
4  ft.  in  diameter,  graceful  and  beaulifiil  in  a 
mature  state.  As  yet  it  is  little  planted  in  our 
country,  and  in  my  experience  not  hardy. 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Syn.,  Abies  Caro- 
linians. 
.  T.KZRT&iiSiASAifVestemffemlockSfnia). 
— A  noble  tree  of  fine  and  picturesque  habit, 
allied  lo  the  Eastern  Hemlock  but  larger— 
sometimes  200  ft,  high,  with  a  trunk  diameter 
of  I  o  to  II  fL  Coming  from  such  fog-moist- 
ened regionsasPuget  Sound,  British  Columbia, 
and  the  coast  region  of  Northern  Califamia. 
we  look  for  a  tree  hardy  enough  for  our  island 
climate,  and  in  this  noble  Hemlock  we  have  it. 
The  foliage,  as  graceful  as  a  fern,  is  of  a  deep, 
lustrous  green,  and  silvery  white  beneath. 
Though  hardy  in  this  country,  it  is  best  in 
sheltered  places  in  deep  moist  soil.  Syns., 
Abies  mertensiona,  and  Albertiana. 

T.  Patto.mana  [Alfiitte  HenOxt).  —  A 
beautiful  and  stately  tree  100  to  150  fl.  bch, 
and  from  6  to  lo  ft  in  diameter  of  trunk,  with 
dark  green  foliage  on  slender  bnuKhes  that 
sway  in  Ihe  slightest  wind.  Alpine  and  sub- 
alpine  forests  in  the  Sierras  of  Northern 
California,  Ihe  Cascades  and  Northern  Rockj^ 
Mountains,  often  at  great  elevations.  Haidy 
and  at  home  in  Britun.  T.  Haekeriama  is  1 
northern  variety,  smaller  and  sharply  pyrxmidtl 

T.  TSUGA  {Japanese  Hemlxk  Spnire).- 
This  tree,  known  also  as  T.  SieieUi,  is  as 
graceful  in  growth  as  the  Canadiaa  Hemlock 


bush  than  of  a        , 
with  other  conifers. 

TDLIPA  (  7k/i>;.— Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  hardy  bulbous  flowery  the 
finest  self  Tulips  being  unsurpassed  for 
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brilliant  colour.    We  need  to  plant  the 
best  kinds  in  quantity,  for  exquisite  as 
the  striped  or  flaked  Tulip  may  be,  it  is  | 
the  self-colours  that  give  the  best  effect. 
Tulips    have   been   so   long   grown   and   \ 
are   so  variable  in   character   that  con- 
siderable confusion  exists  among  them. 
The  popular  garden  forms   may,  broadly   ; 
speaking,  be  separated  into  two  classes.   \ 
early  and  late  nowering.     T.  suaveoiens 
from    Southern    Russia  is  now  regarded 
as    the    type   of    the    numerous  early- 


have  been  grown  by  florists,  who  have 
raised  numerous  vaneties,  which  form  an 
enormous  class  divided  into  four  sections 
— vii.  breeders  or  self-flowers,  bizarres, 
bybloemens,  and  roses.  When  a  seed- 
ling Howers  for  the  lirst  time,  it  is 
usually  a  self,  and  in  a  tew  years  (but 
occasionally  not  until  thirty  years)  it 
will  break  into  the  flamed  or  feathered 
state.  A  feathered  Tulip  has  the  colour 
finely  pencilled  round  the  margin  of  the 
petals,  the  base  of  the  flower  being  pure, 


flowering  varieties,  of  which  Due  van  ■ 
Thol  is  a  femiliar  example ;  bui  these, 
though  commonly  planted,  are  of  less 
value  for  the  garden  than  the  later  forms 
which  open  in  May,  These  have  all  come 
from  T.  Gesntriatta,  and  whilst  possess- 
ing infinite  variety  of  colour,  all  have  the 
fine   form   and   stately   character  of  the 

Etrent.  These  late  Tulips  following  the 
affodils  are  precious  garden  flowers  of 
easy  culture,  still  less  grown  than  they 
should  be.    For  about  three  centuries  they 


and  in  a  flamed  fiower  stripes  of  colour 
descend  from  the  top  of  the  petals  to- 
wards the  base.  In  the  bizarres  the 
colours  are  red,  brownish-red,  chestnut, 
and  maroon,  the  base  being  clear  yellow  ; 
in  the  bybloemens  the  colours  are  black 
and  various  shades  of  purple,  the  base 
being  while  ;  and  in  the  roses,  rose  of 
various  shades  and  also  deep  red  or 
scarlet,  the  base  being  white  ^ain.  Of 
these  classes  the  late-flowenng  self- 
coloured  "breeders"  are  the  best  of  all 
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for  effect.  The  Parrot  Tulips,  with  curi- 
ously cut  and  fringed  petals,  are  often 
strangely  splashed  and  veined  in  various 
colours  ana  are  valuable  for  their  bright 
display. 

Tulips  are  easily  grown  in  the  rich  soil 
of  old  gardens,  but  where  the  land  is  cold 
and  stiff  or  not  well  worked,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  die  out.  They  may  be  planted 
from  October  to  the  middle  of  November, 
and  the  old  Tulip  growers  used  to  put  a 
little  sand  at  the  base  of  each  bulb,  but 
this  is  not  essential.  It  is  well  to  lift  the 
bulbs  every  two  or  three  years,  or  they 
become  crowded  and  give  small  flowers. 
When  the  old  flower  stems  are  turning 
yellow,  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up,  dried, 
and  stored  till  planting  time  or  replanted 
at  once  if  convenient,  as  nothing  is  gained 
by  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground.  Most 
kmds  increase  by  offsets,  but  some  species 
rarely  or  never  increase  in  this  way,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  seed,  sown  when 
ripe  to  germinate  the  following  spring,  but 
the  bulbs  do  not  attain  their  full  size  for 
six  or  seven  years.  Beds  of  Tulips  may 
be  carpeted  with  small  tufted  or  creeping 
plants,  of  which  there  are  many  suited 
for  the  purpose.  The  White  Rock  Cress 
{Arabis  albida)  and  its  variegated  form, 
Aubretias,  Hepaticas,  Primroses,  Cow- 
slips, Silene  pendula^  Pansies  and  Violets, 
Saxifrages,  Iberis  corifolia^  -Aj^g^  reptans 
rubra,  and  many  others  make  excellent 
carpets. 

Among  the  wild  Tulips  there  are  beau- 
tiful kinds  distinct  from  the  garden 
varieties  ;  the  larger  kinds,  noble  flowers 
for  free  planting,  and  the  smaller  sorts 
gems  of  beauty  for  the  rock-garden  or  in 
beds  and  borders  of  choice  bulbs. 

T.  ACUMINATA  is  cufious,  but  its  petals  too 
long  and  thin  to  create  a  display. 

T.  Alberti,  from  Turkestan,  is  rather  low- 
growing,  with  undulated  leaves  of  a  glaucous 
green  colour  trailing  on  the  ground;  the  flowers 
red,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  T.  Greigi 
in  shape,  but  the  petals  are  marked  at  the  base 
with  a  blotch  of  yellow  margined  with  black. 

T.  AUSTRALis  is  variable  in  colour,  but 
always  pleasing,  allied  to  T.  sytvesiris  but  less 
robust,  whilst  the  flower  is  more  funnel-shaped 
and  flushed  on  the  outside  with  red.  Syn. ,  T. 
Celsiana. 

T.  Batalini  is  a  small  kind  seldom  exceed- 
ing 4  in.  in  height,  with  trailing  leaves,  and 
rather  large  flowers  (nearly  3  in.  in  length)  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour. 

T.  BiFLORA,  Caucasus.  A  species  known 
long  ago,  and  not  very  striking  with  its  small 
pale  yellow  flowers,  which,  however,  are  borne 
m  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  at  the  top  of  the 
flower-stem  instead  of  being  solitary,  as  in 
most  other  Tulips. 


T.  Clusiana,  the  dainty  Lady  Tulip,  came 
from  the  Mediterranean  region  as  long  ago  as 
1636,  has  small  flowers,  and  is  not  more  than 
I  ft.  or  so  in  height  The  flowers  are  white, 
with  a  flush  of  rose  on  the  outer  surface,  and 
purplish-black  at  the  base.  T,  stellata  is  a 
near  ally.  It  requires  a  deep  v^etable  soil 
and  warm  sheltered  position. 

T.  CONCINNA. — ^A  dainty  late-flowering 
species  from  Cilicia,  with  rich  red  flowers  2  ins. 
across,  marked  with  bold  black  spots  outlined 
in  yellow,  at  the  base  of  each  segment. 

T.  DASYTEMON. — A  fine  new  species,  ver)' 
distinct  in  habit  and   flower.     In  height  it 

Srows  about  6  in.,  with  from  four  to  seven 
owers  on  a  stem  ;  in  colour,  these  are  yellow 
edged  white. 

T.  DiDiERi,  a  May  flowering  kind  from  the 
Alps,  grows  tall,  and  has  large  bright  red 
flowers  with  black  blotches  inside  at  the  base. 
A  yellow  variety  named  Billetiana  is  equally 
handsome. 

T.    EiCHLERl,    a    native    of   Georgia,    b 
another    fine  species  with   large  leaves  and 
broad  flowers  01  an  intense  scarlet-red  colour 
the  petals  roundish  in  shape,  having  at  the  base 
a  black  blotch  margined  with  yellow. 

T.  ELBGANS,  a  graceful  bright-coloured 
kind,  opens  late  in  April,  the  flowers  bright  red 
with  yellow  eye,  the  petals  long,  tapering  to  a 
point. 

T.  FLAVA,  with  bright  yellow  petals,  rather 
spoiled  by  a  bar  of  green  down  the  centre  ;  its 
flowers  however  continue  quite  a  fortnight  after 
those  of  all  other  Tulips  are  past. 

T.  FRAGRANS  is  a  doubtful  species,  and 
given  in  some  books  as  a  synonym  of  71  sytves- 
tris,  our  wild  tulip,  from  which  it  differs  in  iu 
fragrance.  In  habit  and  size  of  its  pretty 
yellow  flowers  it  is  the  same.  It  needs  a 
warm  place,  perishing  during  the  winter  unless 
well  cared  for. 

T.  FULGENS,  a  form  of  T.  Gesmriana, 
sharing  the  graceful  character  of  the  race,  the 
flowers  rich  crimson,  borne  on  tall  stems. 

T.  GALATICA  is  a  d^Tirf  Tulip,  rarely  reach- 
ing 9  ins.  high,  and  quite  unlike  other  kinds  in 
its  very  broad  leaves  and  large  cone-shapevi 
flowers  of  pale  yellow,  flaked  with  green  at  the 
IxLse  on  the  inside,  and  touched  with  olive- 
green  on  the  outside  of  each  petal. 

T.  Gesneriana. — ^This  the  noblest  of  all 
Tulips,  the  parent  of  the  large  late-flowcrixig 
race,  should  be  in  every  ganlen,  planted  in 
bold  groups  or  broad  masses.  In  Sussex  I 
have  seen  charming  effects  secured  by  planting 
in  quantity.  In  one  case  a  large  oval  Erica 
bed  had  been  thickly  planted  with  some  few 
hundreds  of  this  kind,  and  formed  a  solid 
shield-like  mass  of  colour,  more  brilliant  than 
a  soldier's  coat,  and  very  picturesque  seen 
through  the  soft  grey  trunks  of  Scotch  Fir 
trees. 

In  another  instance  the  bulbs  had  been 
planted  in  a  solid,  but  irregular  line,  on  a  dry. 
warm  hedge-bank  of  turfy  loam,  and  just 
through  and  above  the  great  crimson  blooms 
the  common  Quince  had  thrust  its  soft  leafy 
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branches,   thickly  set  with    small    white    or 
delicate  rose-flushed  flowers. 

It  has  an  immense  bright  red  flower  borne 
on  a  tall  stem,  sweetly  scented,  with  a  black 
zone  inside  at  the  base.  The  flowers  last 
admirably  when  cut,  and  by  artificial  light 
they  open  as  widely  as  by  day.  The  finest 
form  is  that  called  spaihulaia.  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  so-called  "Darwin*'  Tulips 
are  self-coloured  forms  of  this  species,  and 
very  handsome  they  are. — F.  W.  B. 

T.  Greigi,  which  was  introduced  about  the 
year  1 871,  has  not  yet  received  all  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  is  low-growing,  the 
flower-stem  seldom  exceeding  8  in.  in  height, 
the  leaves  marked  with  purplish  blotches  and 
the  large-sized  flowers  (nrom  over  3  to  nearly 
4  in.  in  length),  of  a  dazzling  vermilion-red 
colour  faintlv  marked  at  the  ba^  with  a  dark 
spot.  It  is  nardy,  comes  into  flower  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  few  things  can  equal  its 
brilliant  display. 

T.  Hageri  bears  glowing  flowers  in  dark 
red,  yellow,  and  black.  In  a  good  new  form, 
nitensy  they  are  orange-scarlet  shaded  with 
bronze  on  the  outside,  and  opening  in  May. 
This  is  a  neat  grower  of  about  a  foot  in  height, 
very  free  and  of  vivid  colour  if  given  a  warm 
place. 

T.  Kaufmanniana,  from  Turkestan,  is 
one  of  the  finest  kinds,  hardy,  flowering  in 
April.  It  grows  from  8  to  12  in.  high,  with 
broad,  flat  leaves,  flowers  very  large  (nearly  4 
in.  in  length),  generally  white,  or  pale  creamy- 
yellow  tinned  with  pink  on  the  outside,  the 
petals  marked  with  a  broad  orange  blotch.  A 
fine  early-flowering  form  of  this,  aurea,  bears 
flowers  that  are  pure  yellow  or  orange. 
Yellow  inside,  and  shaded  with  red  on  the 
outside. 

T.  Kolpakowskyana,  also  from  Tur- 
kestan, is  a  brilliant  species,  not  exceeding  i 
it.  in  height ;  the  large  flowers  (3  in.  or  more 
in  length)  are  of  a  lively  red  colour,  sometimes 
yellow  with  minute  blotches  or  spots  at  the 
base.  The  variety  splendens  differs  from  this 
in  its  deep  ^'ellow  flowers,  sufliised  with  scarlet 
on  the  outside. 

T.  LAN  ATA,  a  low-growing  species  with  red 
flowers,  is  remarkable  for  the  little  woolly  point 
which  forms  the  apex  of  each  of  the  petals. 

T.  Leichtlini,  from  Cashmere,  grows  i} 
ft.  high  with  a  flower  always  erect,  the  three 
outer  petals  bright  purple,  with  a  broad  white 
margin,  the  inner  ones  yellowish- white  much 
shorter  than  the  outer  and  with  rounded  tips. 

T.  Linifolia  has  glaucous  leaves  deeply 
undulated  and  flowers  of  a  dazzling  red  colour, 
with  small  black  spots  at  the  base.  T,  Dam- 
manniana,  from  Syria,  comes  near  this,  but  is 
more  sensitive  to  cold. 

T.  LowNEi  bears  delicate  crocus-shaped 
flowers,  opening  in  April  to  a  star  shape,  on 
stems  of  aoout  6  ins.  Their  colour  is  a  deli- 
cate rose  or  rosy  lilac,  with  a  yellow  base. 

T.  macrospeila,  closely  allied  to  Gesneri- 
4ina,  flowers  late  in  May,  it  has  large  bright 
crimson  flowers,  with  a  distinct  black  yellow- 


bordered  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and 
stamens  also  black  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  flower. 

T.  maculata,  is  a  well-marked  form  with  a 
hairy  stem  and  bright  red  flowers,  having  a 
black  blotch  at  the  base,  flowering  towards 
the  latter  end  of  May. 

T.  Mich  ELI  AN  A. —Allied  to  7".  Greigi  ^  and 
like  it  in  its  variegated  leaves,  only  that  here 
the  brown  colour  is  in  streaks  instead  of  in 
spots.  It  grows  somewhat  taller,  and  the 
flowers  are  a  darker  crimson  shaded  with 
purple.     Turkestan. 

T.  MONTANA,  distributed  over  a  considerable 
area  inArmenia,  Persia,  and  Afghanbtan.  A 
species  seldom  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  with 
flowers  resembling  those  of  T.  Oculus-soHs  of 
the  south  of  France,usually  red,  but  sometimes 
yellow. 

T.  NITIDA. — A  slender  kind  from  Central 
Asia,  the  home  of  so  man^  Tulips.  It  comes 
near  T,  Gesneriana,  and  is  a  dwarf  plant  with 
narrow  grey  leaves  and  bright  scarlet  flowers 
spotted  with  black  at  the  base  on  the  inside, 
the  outer  petals  being  a  paler  orange-red 
colour.     It  flowers  towards  the  end  of  April. 

T.  OCULUS-SOLIS  is  very  distinct,  its  flowers 
brilliant  scarlet,  with  an  eve- like  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  petal,  of  a  shining  black  colour, 
bordered  with  yellow.  T,  pracox  is  apparently 
an  early  form  of  this,  but  more  robust  in 
growth. 

T.  Orphanidea,  from  Greece,  a  fine  species, 
is  closely  allied  to  T.  sylvestris,  and  has  large 
yellow  flowers,  tinged  with  red  on  the  outside. 

T.  OsTROwsKYANA  One  of  the  newer  species 
from  Turkestan,  is  allied  to  T,  Oculus-solis^ 
and  has  bright  red  flowers  with  black  blotches 
at  the  base. 

T.  PERSICA. — A  charming  dwarf  kind,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  edgings,  narrow  borders,  or 
use  in  the  rock-garden,  where  its  fragrant 
flowers  unfold  in  twos  or  threes  during  May. 
They  are  a  bright  yellow,  shaded  with  bronze 
on  the  outside.     Syn.,  T,  Breyniana. 

T.  PLAN  I  FOLIA. — A  large  deep  red  flower, 
with  a  broad  black  base. 

T.  PRAESTANS. — A  very  distinct  plant,  in 
which  there  are  sometimes  only  one  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  three,  six,  or  even  ten 
flowers  on  a  single  stem.  The  orange- red 
buds  appear  early,  opening  to  a  pretty  i>ale 
scarlet,  and  the  finest  flowers  measuring  6  ins. 
across.  The  plant  varies  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  18  or  more,  with  stems  and  leaves 
thickly  covered  in  soft  white  hairs. 

T.  PRIMULINA. — Another  fragrant  species, 
coming  near  syhestris  and  blooming  in  April 
and  May.  The  cream>'-white  flowers  are 
edged  and  occasionally  flushed  with  pink  on 
the  outside,  and  pale  yellow  within.  Coming 
from  N.  Africa,  it  needs  a  warm  place. 

T.  PULCHELLA,  from  the  alpine  regions  of 
the  Taurus  range,  has  flowers  of  a  purplish- 
red  colour,  with  black  and  yellow  markings. 

T.  RETROFLEXA,  probably  a  cross  between 
acuminata  and  Gesturtana,  is  a  truly  beautiful 
kind,  growing  2  ft.  in  height ;  with  recurved 
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flowers  of  a  pure  soft  yellow,  striking,  distinct, 
and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow. 

T.  SAX  ATI  LIS,  a  native  of  Crete,  is  a  fine 
species,  growing  from  12  to  16  in.  high,  with 
flowers  a  peculiar  mauve  tint,  passing  to 
yellow  at  the  base. 

T.  Sprengeri. — The  last  of  the  Tulips  to 
open,  this  fine  new  species  bears  large  scarlet 
flowers  5  ins.  across,  which  last  well  and  are 
excellent  in  every  way  for  cutting.  When 
better  known  it  will  be  widely  planted. 

T.  SYLVBSTRIS,  a  British  species  everj'body 
ought  to  grow,  is  pale  yellow,  with  casual 
edgings  of  red,  and  frequently  the  scapes  carry 
two  flowers,  but  the  most  valuable  property  of 
all  is  its  fragrance.  There  is  a  large  flowered 
garden  form  distinguished  as  major. 

T.  TRIPHYLLA. — A  rare  and  choice  kind 
from  Central  Asia,  with  tapering  flowers  in 
varying  shades  of  grey,  pale  yellow,  and  orange. 
It  blooms  in  April,  and  besides  having  a  warm 
place,  the  bulbs  must  be  lifted  if  they  are  to 
ripen  completely. 

T.  TUBERGENIANA. — One  of  the  largest 
Tulips  in  size  of  bulb,  leaf,  and  flower,  with 
tall  hairy  stems,  very  glaucous  hairy  leaves, 
and  immense  cup-shaped  flowers  in  which  the 
petals  are  much  refiexed.  Their  colour  is 
mtense  orange-scarlet,  with  a  bold  dark  blotch 
at  the  base.  Mountains  of  Bokhara.  71  ingtns, 
from  the  same  region,  comes  near  this,  but  is 
of  dwarfer  growth,  and  bears  deeper-coloured 
flowers,  nor  is  it  so  satisfactory  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

T.  UNDULATIFOLIA,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
10  in.  in  height,  has  glaucous  leaves  deeply 
undulated  at  the  margin,  and  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  crimson-red,  with  black  blotches 
margined  with  yellow  at  the  base.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  is  closely  allied  to  71  ciliaiula. 

T.  V101.ACEA,  a  recent  introduction,  is  also 
one  of  the  first  kinds  to  flower,  and  is  of  a 
deep  self-red  colour  and  welcome  for  its 
earhness. 

T.  VITBLLINA  has  large  finely-shaped 
flowers  of  a  lovely  delicate  yellow  tint,  and 
open  with  the  earliest  of  the  Gesneriana 
section.  It  is  a  splendid  Tulip,  its  dwarf 
sturdy  habit  fitting  it  to  withstand  heavy  rains 
and  winds. 

T.  Wilson  IAN  A.— A  Tulip  allied  to  T, 
Baialtni  and  71  linifolia^  with  the  same 
narrow  leaves  and  distinct  bulb-coating.  The 
flower  is  of  medium  size,  finely  rounded,  and 
of  a  peculiarly  brilliant  red.     Turkestan. 

MAY  TULIPS.— The  following  kinds  are 
in  perfection  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
may  be  relied  on  to  make  a  garden  gay ; — 
Bridesmaid,  rose  flaked  white  ;  Buenaventura, 
orange  and  gold  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  yellow  often 
flushed  red ;  Dainty  Maid,  white  and  pale 
rose ;  Elegans,  a  fine  scarlet,  with  Elegans 
lutea,  a  pale  yellow :  Firefly,  crimson :  Gala 
Beauty  (Columbus),  yellow  and  scarlet ;  Ges- 
neriana aurantiaca,  orange-crimson ;  Golden 
Goblet ;  Gold  Flake,  red  and  yellow  ;  Ingles- 
combe  Scarlet,  brilliant  scarlet  and  very  lai^e ; 
Isabella,  creamy- white  flaked  rose;  Ixioides, 


yellow  and  dark  chocolate ;  La  Candeur,  white 
flushed  rose  ;  La  Merveille,  terra>cotta  and 
orange-red  ;  Leghorn  Bonnet,  sulphur  yellow, 
with  a  distinct  shape ;  Macrospeila,  a  fine 
shade  of  crimson  and  very  fragrant ;  Macu- 
lata  grandiflora,  another  fine  crimson  ;  Mars, 
blood-red ;  Mrs,  Moon,  yellow ;  Nigrelie, 
chocolate-purple ;  Parisian  white ;  Parisian 
yellow ;  Picotee,  white  with  pink  edg?> ; 
Sunset,  gold  and  orange- red ;  The  Moor, 
deep  crimson. 

SELF-COLOURED  DARW^IN  TULIPS. 
— This  new  race  of  **  Breeders  "  selected  from 
the  older  Mother  Tulips,  yields  brilliant 
flowers  in  many  fine  shades  Of  colour,  their 
centres  clear  and  well  defined,  with  in  many 
cases  a  ring  of  white,  gold,  or  blue,  dividing 
the  petal  colour  from  the  dark  base.  They 
grow  2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  flowers  so  massive 
and  weather-resisting  as  to  yield  precious  eflect 
in  the  garden  during  May,  and  so  hardy  of 
constitution  where  the  soil  suits  them,  that  the 
grass  of  meadows  or  woodland  cannot  choke 
them,  even  when  left  to  themselves.  Good 
kinds  are  Negro  and  Sultan,  in  dark  shades  of 
chocolate-black  ;  Hairy  Veitch,  crimson- 
purple  and  black ;  Dorothy,  rose  and  white ; 
Europe,  salmon -scarlet ;  Flambeau,  scarlet ; 
Hecla,  crimson-maroon ;  Loveliness,  soft  car- 
mine ;  Queen  of  Roses,  rose  and  blush  ;  May 
Queen,  rose  and  white :  Mr.  Famcombe 
Sanders,  rosy  crimson ;  Salmon  King,  cerise 
with  white  centre;  Glow,  vermilion  touched 
with  white  ;  Clara  Butt,  salmon-pink  ;  and 
Zephyr,  soft  rosy-lilac  and  white. 

PARROT  TULIPS.— Good  kinds  arc  Ad- 
miral Constantinople,  in  shades  of  orange  an<l 
scarlet ;  Cramoisi  brilliant,  in  deep  crimson 
with  blue-black  markings ;  Lutea  Major,  pure 
yellow;  Markgraaf,  gold,  orange,  and  scar- 
let ;  and  Perfecta,  golden  with  a  scarlet  stripe. 

Tulipa  Spedes  \—Al6ertij  Turkestan ;  mltmics, 
Siberian  Alps :  aririmim^  China ;  amstru/is,  Portugal, 
France ;  Bec£4trtama,  Italy  ;  BeAmiama,  Ttutestan  ; 
BifUrsUimiatug^  Caucasus ;  b  ifiora^  do:  hitkynic^  Asia 
Minor:  bwotica^  Greece;  B0mczo>wi^}x^<tAaxi\hrmcky~ 
tttmoM,  do.  ;  cttmfsopeteUa^  (?)  ;  cmmcmsica^  Cancasm  ; 
chrytamika,  Persia,  India ;  c/kjmmo,  Europe ;  c«m- 
Mwemst  Italy;  cfrtua^  Crete;  crisf^UtUoy  Ptosa; 
e$ts^u£»ta,  Algeria,  Persia  ;  dasystem^m,  Turkestan  ; 
Didetrff  Europe ;  edulit^  China,  Japan ;  Eickieri^ 
Turkestan  \fSegmtu  (7) ;  erythrvmmdt*^  China  \ttrutcm, 
Italy  ;  folUta^  Armenia  ;  frmgrnns^  Algeria  ;  fttigms 

?\\fndlica^  France;^MmaiM;  £.  Enrope.£ast;/r*y7; 
uikestan ;  Hagtri^  Greece ;  heUri^yUa^  Alps , 
hnmilis,  Persia ;  kut^/^mricA,  Hungary ;  itumtis^ 
Turkestan ;  KaM/mannimmm  do. ;  KtutlriMtgi^  da  ; 
Kolpakcmskiana^  da  ;  Korotkawi,  da  ;  Krmtueaiui, 
da  \  Uutaia^  Bokhara  ;  UnifoKa^  do.  ;  L«9fmei,  Syria ; 
lurida^  Europe ;  maculata  (?) ;  muUfUm*^  Italy ; 
Marttllimna^  Europe  ;  MomUma,  East ;  pcniMS'^ulis. 
S.  Europe,  East ;  orieMttUU,  S.  Europe,  r-^^f**^ ; 
Orpkanidtm^  Greece ;  Ostrvwskiatia,  Tiuicestan  ;  mcj- 
Pettda^  Tauria ;  Patstrinutma.  Europe ;  Amtens, 
Siberia  ;  platytiigma^  France  ;  j^yckrwma^  Fetsia  ; 
prauox^  S.  Europe,  Syria ;  ^muUnoy  Algeria  ;  pmUt- 
cens  CO ;  puUkeUa,  Cilicia  ;  Regeli  (7) ;  rttrv/itx^  (0 ; 
^ixataliSf  Crete  ;  scmbriscapa^  Italy ;  servtimA,  Italy ; 
t0gdiammy  Turkestan  ;  sommierii,  Europe  ;  sUUmia.. 
Persia ;  strmmguiaia^  Etruria ;  tm4U€0itms,  S.  Russia ; 
sysiola^  Persia;  ietra^kylU^.  Turkestan;  tJumntckmrniiMy 
Cent.  Asia  ;  Iri/k^lla.,  Turkestan  ;  itirkestamicA.  do  ; 
nndulati/olia,  Asia  Minor ;  ut^ftorm.,  Siberia ;  vi^mce*, 
Persia. 
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is  a  small  plant  with  a  profusion  of  wiry 
steins  ihai  bear  numerous  elegant  little 
rosy  flowers.  It  forms  tufts  a  few  inches 
high,  does  best  on  poor  soils,  but  thrives 
without  particular  care  anywhere.  It  is 
a  native  of  arid  stony  places    on    the 


Tunica  Suiln(>. 

Pyrenees  and  the  Alps ;  but  it  often 
descends  into  the  lowlands,  and  is  found 
on  the  tops  of  walls.  It  will  doubtless 
grow  in  such  positions  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  neat  plant  for  the  rock-garden  and 
fringes  of  borders,  and  thrives  like  a  weed 
between  the  stones  in  a  rough  stone  wall. 
Seed. 

TDSSmAOO  l,Coltsfoo().~T.  Farfara 
variegata,  the  variegated  Coltsfoot,  is 
perfectly  hardy,  increases  itself  by  run- 
ning underground,  and,  being  of  spread- 
ing habit,  IS  not  easily  got  rid  of  when 
established.  It  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  shady  positions  where  other 
plants  will  not  thrive,  and  does  well  as  an 
edging  to  a  clump  of  Ferns,  or  as  a  ground- 
work  to  plants  with  graceful  foliage. 

TYPHA{^«rfAf<j«).— Graceful  water- 
plants,  hardy,  easily  grown,  and  very 
ornamental  whether  at  the  waterside  or 


8  to  24  in.  long  and  i  or  1^  in, 
wide.  From  thecentreof  each  tuft  springs 
a  stem  6  or  7  ft.  high,  terminated  m  the 
flowering  season  by  a  close  cylindrical 
spike  9  in.  long,  which  is  of  dark  olive,  but 
changes  to  brownish-black  as  it  ripens. 
T.  angustifolia  is  like  it  except  in  the  siie 
of  the  narrower  leaves  and  spike,  and  of 
the  two  is  perhaps  the  more  graceful.  T. 
minor  is  a  smaller  form  of  it.     T.  minima 


is  the  smallest  of  the  hardy  kinds,  \1  in. 
to  iS  in.  in  height,  with  slender  rush-like 
leaves  and  dense  or  globose  heads,  those 
of  the  other  kinds  being  much  longer 
than  they  are  broad.  Other  kinds  to  be 
found  in  Water  Gardens  are  T.  sleno- 
pAyllii  with  narrow  leaves  turned  in  a 
spiral  and  short  thick  spikes  ;  and  T. 
ShuHlenuorlhii,  like  latifolia  as  to  general 
appearance,  but  with  leaves  of  a  showy 
gold  en -green. 

ULEX  (/«^0.— The  native  Furze  is  so- 
beautiful  and  is  so  well  suited  for  clothing 
dry  banks  and  the  like,  that  it  should 
be  included  among  flowering  shrubs. 
Where  the  common  Furze  grows  wild, 
the  double  variety  is  well  worth  planting, 
as  it  is  more  etfective  and  lasts  longer 
than  the  single  kind.  There  is  also  a 
dwarf  sort,  nanus,  which  deserves  a  place, 
,  as  it  flowers  at  midsummer  when  its  com- 
moner relative  has  done.  This  is  also  a 
nati\'e,  and  where  it  flourishes  it  makes 
a  dense  prickly  bush  z  ft.  high. 

U.  Stnctns  {Irish  Fune)  is  an  uncom- 
mon variety  of  europaus,  sometimes  met 
with  in  botanical  collections.  As  all  the 
kinds  of  Furee  are  difhcult  to  transplant 
when  large,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  small 
plants  of  the  double  and  of  the  dwarf 
kinds,  and  to  sow  seed  of  the  common 
single  kind.  In  most  nurseries  the  double 
Furze  is  kept  in  pots,  and  can  be  planted 
at  any  time.  There  arc  few  finer  sights 
than  a  bank  of  double  Furze  in  full  bloom, 
and  this  can  be  enjoyed  in  every  garden. 
Vigorous  pruning  when  the  plants  be- 
come straggling  is  all  the  attention 
needed.  In  severe  winters  all  these  plants 
are  liable  to  be  cut  to  the  ground,  but 
they  start  again  little  the  worse. 

UIJffUS(.^/'«).— Summer-leafing  forest 
trees  of  northern  and  temperate  regions 
and  of  importance  in  planting,  though  the 
dangerous  habit  of  the  common  Elm  of. 
suddenly  dropping  heavy  branches  should 
make  us  cautious  about  planting  it  near 
houses.  Some  of  the  kinds  that  may  be 
of  interest  in  botanical  collections.are  not 
worth  a  place  in  private  grounds,  where 
those  planted  should  be  the  most  distinct 
and  stately  kinds  only,  as  weedy-looking 
Elms,  common  in  some  districts,  never 
give  fine  effect.  The  common  habit  in 
many  districts  of  forming  avenues  of  Elm 
only,  might  well  be  modified  in  favour  01 
other  trees  of  proved  value,  as  the  loss 
caused  by  storms  in  Elm-planted  villages 
and  roadsides  is  deplorable. 

U.  AMERICANA  { Wo/er  £/«).— A  Urge  an<l 
handsome  tree  inhabiting  moist  soil  and  banks 
of  streams  in  North  America ;   quite  hardy. 
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and   useful  in  Britain.     There  is  a  wee^nng   ; 
variety.  ' 

U.  CAMPESTBIS  {CcmmOMi/in).— This  ttee  ■ 
is  natarelised  in  our  river  valleys,  and  often 
blown  down  byslormsinnumbets.  Ifwe  wish 
ID  shade  our  rood  or  walks  with  trees  we 
certainly  should  take  the  trouble  to  Itnd  those 
which  anchor  ihemsclves  securely,  and  this  does 
not.  There  are  many  varieties,  the  Cornish, 
a  pendulous  one,  and  the  usual  variegated  ones 
always  more  altiactivc  in  the  nurseiy  state 
than  they  ate  when  they  get  older. 

U.  MONTANA  {Mountain  or  IVych  Elm),^ 
A  fine  tree,  distinct  and  handsome  as  a  shade 
and  lawn  tree,  and  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
—    .     There  a 


when  they  are  bruised.  This  is  due  to 
a  volatile  oil  present  in  such  quantity 
that  the  fresh-cut  brushwood  bums  readily, 
while  from  the  leaves  "  Bay  water  "  is  dis- 
tilled. The  fragrance  becomes  oppressive 
and  even  dangerous  in  a  confined  space, 
causing  sneeiing,  headache,  and  a  lund 
of  temporary  paralysis  in  extreme  cases. 
In  its  own  land  il  makes  a  noble  ever- 
green tree  90  to  100  ft.  high  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  4,  6,  or  even  8  fi.  in  rare 
instances  where  the  trees  have  endured 
for  centuries.  It  flourishes  upon  the  foot- 
hills and  along  the  banks  of  water-courses, 
growing  in  dense  groves  which  some- 
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pyramidal  upright  noweix,  and,  best  ol  all,  a 
weeping  vanety,  a  beautitu]  hardy  and  distinct 
tree  thriving  almost  anywheie.  There  are 
many  specimens  in  London  gardens,  and  the 
trees  bejng  giafted  on  theit  own  wild  form,  the 
junction  is  a  sound  and  enduring  one  and  the 
tree  improves  with  age. 

UHBELLULASIA  GALIFOBNICA 
{Cali/orman  Laurel).— k  handsome  ever- 
peen  tree,  seldom  planted  though  hardy 
m  our  southern  gardens  and  suited  to 
walls  where  too  tender  for  the  open.  It 
might  pass  as  a  narrow-leaved  form  of 
the  Common  Bay,  the  resemblance  in  the 
shape  of  leaves  and  their  texture  being 
emphasised  bya  similarfragrance emitted 


times  extend  for  miles,  as  beside  the  Eel 
Rivet  in  Humboldt  County.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  limber-tree  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  where  its  wood  is  in  great 
demand  for  furniture  and  house  decoia- 
lion.  The  small  greenish -yellow  flowers 
appear  as  dense  clusters,  followed  by 
fruits  at  first  like  a  green  Walnut  in  size 
and  appearance,  turning  purple  when 
fully  ripe  and  hanging  for  many  months. 
Imported  seed  germinates  without  diffi- 
culty. There  are  few  belter  seaside  trees, 
the  foliage  being  dense  and  very  resistant 
and  its  colour  distinct  and  good.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  dry  porous  soil,  and  in 
default  of  seed  may  be  increased  by  cut- 
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tings  taken  in  early  summer,  but  seed  is 
in  every  way  best.  Syn :  Oreodapkne 
califomica, 

uMBILIGnS.— See  Cotyledon. 

UNONADIA  {Spanish  BuckeyeY—U , 
speciosa  is  a  slender  summer-leafing  shrub 
or  small  tree  from  Texas,  allied  to  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  with  glossy  leaves  divided 
like  those  of  a  Hickory,  and  rosy  flowers 
an  inch  across  appearing  >%nth  the  leaves 
in  spring.  The  fruits  ripen  in  October, 
and  are  like  a  smooth-skinned  Chestnut- 
pod  with  three  lobes.  Though  a  pretty 
little  tree,  it  is  only  suited  to  those  with 
gardens  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Britain. 

X7NI0LA. — U,  latifolta  is  a  handsome 
perennial  Grass  from  N.  America,  2  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  a  large  loose  panicle,  bearing 
large  flattened  spikelets.  A  clump,  placed 
in  rich  garden  soil,  gathers  strength  from 
year  to  year,  and  when  well  established  is 
a  beautiful  object.  U,  paniculaia  is  a 
taller  kind  which  grows  well  upon  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore,  with  Oat-like 
clusters  which  are  very  ornamental  when 
dried. 

UBOSPEBMUM.— ^.  Dalechampii  is 
a  rather  handsome  composite  from  S. 
Europe,  of  dwarf  tufted  growth,  with  large 
heads  of  lemon-yellow  blossoms. .  It 
thrives  in  an  open  position  in  any  light 
soil,  growing  about  18  in.  high,  and  is 
hardy. 

XrVTTLABIA  (^^//a/<?r/).  —  Graoeful 
perennials  allied  to  Solomon's  Seal,  bearing 
yellow  blossoms.  There  are  four  cultivated 
species,  chinensis^  grandiflora^  perfoliata^ 
and  sessilifolia.  Of  these  grandtflora  is 
the  finest,  and  the  only  one  worth  growing 
generally.  It  attains  a  height  of  i  to  2 
ft.,  and  Its  numerous  slender  stems  form 
a  compact  tuft,  with  flowers  long  and 
yellow,  drooping  gracefully,  and  pretty  in 
early  summer.  It  is  a  good  peat  border 
plant,  thriving  best  in  a  moist  peaty 
soil  and  in  shade.  North  America,  ex- 
cept chinensis.    Division. 

VACOINinM  {Whortleberry),  —  A 
group  of  evergreen  and  summer-leaflng 
shrubs  allied  to  the  Heath  family,  often 
beautiful  in  bloom,  in  fruit,  and  in  autumn 
colour,  yet  neglected  in  gardens.  The 
smaller  kinds  may  be  planted  as  edgings 
to  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  other 
peat-loving  shrubs  or  as  groups  in  the 
rock-garden.  They  will  not  grow  in  lime 
soils,  and  are  averse  to  removal,  but  are 
otherwise  of  easy  culture,  and  increased 
by  suckers,  cuttings,  or  seed.  Unless 
from  a  good  nursery  where  they  have 
been  frequently  transplanted,  they  must 
be  well  cut  in  after  removal.    Most  kinds 


are  best  in  partial  shade  and  in  moist  or 
boggy  soil,  though  some  do  well  in  drier 
and  sunny  places.  Many  kinds  bear  good 
fruit  of  agreeable  acid  flavour,  known 
under  various  popular  names  and  valued 
for  tarts  and  preserves.  Though  now 
often  classed  apart  under  the  name  Oxy- 
coccus,  the  true  Cranberries  are  included 
here.  The  following  are  the  best  of  the 
hardy  kinds. 

V.  Arctostaphvlos  {Bear's  GrapeY-^K 
fine  summer  leafing  shrub  of  6  to  8  n. ,  from 
the  wooded  mountains  bordering  the  Black 
Sea.  It  bears  blush-white  flowers  tinged  with 
purple  and  reddish-purple  berries,  and  likes  a 
damp  shady  place. 

V.  BUXI FOLIA  {BoX'leaved  IVhortleberry)  is 
a  pretty  evergreen  shrub  from  the  hills  of 
Vii^nia,  6  to  8  ins.  high,  and  useful*  for 
edgmgs  in  a  shady  place. 

V.  CANADBNSB  ( Velvet- leaf),— Pl  low  shrub 
of  I  to  2  ft.,  with  white  flowers  tinged  with 
green  and  red,  coming  just  before  the  leaves, 
which  are  soft  and  downy.  The  abundant 
blue  berries  are  covered  with  bloom  and  very 
sour,  ripening  late.  The  plants  grow  in  well- 
drained  but  moist  peaty  soil,  and  give  fine 
autumn  colour. 

V.  CORYMBOSUM  (Afturican  Blueberry),— 
A  Spreading  shrub  of  8  to  10  ft.^  charming 
with  its  small  pink  flowers  in  spring  and  vivid 
leaf-tints  in  autumn.  The  fruits  are  good  and 
improving  with  cultivation,  the  less  common 
white  and  pink  varieties  giving  pretty  colour 
effeets.  There  are  several  forms  — amotnum  with 
bright  green  downy  leaves,  and  pallidum  in 
which  they  are  pale  and  glaucous.  This 
species  needs  a  swampy  peat^soil,  transplants 
well,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  F.  virga- 
tum  is  a  southern  form  of  this  species. 

V.  ERVTHROCARPUM  (Bearberry)  is  a  tall 
slender  shrub  of  8  to  10  ft.,  with  a  loose  habit 
and  showy  fruits  changing  from  red  to  deep 
black  and  full  of  juice,  but  insipid  and  worth- 
less. 

V.  HIRSUTUM  {Hairy  Huckleberry), — A 
beautiful  little  shrub  about  a  foot  high,  with 
long  racemes  of  large  greenish-white  flowers, 
and  dark  blue  hairy  fruits  of  refined  flavour. 
In  autumn  the  leaves  turn  a  showy  brick-red 
colour,  which  endures  for  several  weeks.  The 
plant  needs  sun,  and  a  moist  peaty  soil. 

V.  MACROCARPUM  {American  Cranberry). 
— A  dwarf  evergreen  trailing  shrub  with  its 
long  loose  stems  covered  with  oval  grey-green 
leaves,  giving  reddish  purple,  bronze,  and 
crimson  tints  in  autumn.  The  rosy  flowers 
appear  in  June,  and  the  ripe  fruit  in  September 
or  October.  There  are  many  varieties,  valued 
for  their  fruit.  Thrives  best  in  wet  peat-bogs. 
Syn,  Oxycoccus, 

V.  MVRSENITES. — A  cheerful  evergreen 
shrub  of  I  to  2  ft.  with  neat  glossy-green 
leaves,  clusters  of  bell-shaped  white  flowers 
touched  with  pink,  and  red  berries  ripening  to 
blue  or  black.  Firm  sandy  peat,  well-drained. 
Syn.  V.  Sprengeli, 
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V.  Myrtillus  {Bilberry).— K  native  shrab 
growing  on  our  moors  and  in  shady  woods. 
Its  rie[id  stems,  often  only  a  few  inches  high, 
rise  from  a  creeping  rootstock,  bearing  neat 
leaves  (red  while  young),  small  rosy  flowers, 
and  juicy  blue  berries  of  excellent  flavour. 

V.  OVATUM. — An  evergreen  shrub  of  3  to  8 
ft.,  from  the  Paciflc  coast  of  N.  America, 
with  thick  glossy  leaves,  bright  pink  flowers, 
and  handsome  red  fruits,  ripening  black  and 
of  goo<^l  flavour.  This  makes  a  choice  hedge 
plant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of 
the  genus. 

V.  OXYCOCCUS  {Cranberry)  is  a  trailing 
evergreen  shrub  found  in  our  peat  bogs,  from 
Sussex  to  .Shetland.  It  has  downy  stems, 
scattered  leaves,  tiny  red  flowers,  and  dark  red 
acid  fruits.    Syn.  Oxycoccus  palustris. 

V.  PENNSVLVANICUM(Z>a;<Zl/^/w^A^rf7).— 

A  low  shrub  of  6  to  12  ins.,  with  oblong 
shining  leaves,  white  or  rosy  flowers,  and 
sweet  bluish-black  fruits,  ripening  early  and 
much  esteemed.  The  plant  grows  well  in 
drier  places  than  most  wnortle&rries,  and  the 
autumn  leaf-tints  are  rich.  There  are  many 
forms  of  thb  little  plant,  including  angusti- 
folium^  which  is  very  dwarf;  and  nigruniy 
with  smaller  black  fruits  ripening  even  earlier 
than  in  the  parent. 

V.  STAMINEUM  {Deerberry)  is  a  dense  shrub 
of  2  ft.,  growing  in  dry  woods  of  New 
England,  with  grey-green  leaves,  showy 
greenish- white  or  purple  flowers,  and  pale 
green,  round  or  pear-shaped  fruits  of  no  value. 
It  is  a  graceful  garden  shrub,  thriving  in  shady 
places,  and  easily  grown.  The  flowers  are 
peculiar  in  having  no  bud-stage,  coming  wide 
open  from  the  flrst. 

y.  ULIGINOSUM  ((?«»/ -5i7*»ry), —A  native 
trailing  shrub,  found  in  mountain  bogs  and 
woody  places  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England.  The  flowers  are  small,  pale  pink, 
and  the  berries  dark  blue.  A  useful  rock- 
plant  for  cold  wet  soils. 

V.  VACILLANS  [Paie  Blueberry)  is  an  erect- 
growing  little  shrub  well  adapted  for  dry  and 
sandy  places,  with  showy  bell-shaped  flowers 
contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  borne  in  loose 
clusters ;  large  blue  berries,  with  a  dense  bloom 
and  good  flavour,  ripening  after  the  first 
earlies.  A  pretty  plant,  and  worth  growing 
for  its  fruit  alone. 

V.  ViTis-lDyeA  (Ci0w*^r|/).— A  native  ever- 
green shrub  with  trailing  stems,  growing  in 
the  west  from  Devon  and  S.  Wales,  mto 
Scotland,  but  absent  from  the  S.E.  of  Britain. 
The  box-like  leaves  are  dark  and  shining,  and 
the  pretty  pink  flowers  give  place  to  crimson 
berries  tnc  sise  of  red  currants  and  equally 
useful,  but  only  abundant  on  well-grown 
plants.  The  leaves  turn  a  pretty  bronze-tint 
m  autumn.  It  is  a  good  rock  plant  doing 
well  in  dry  soils  and  even  in  towns. 

THB 

VALEBIANA  ( Valerian),  —  Hardy 
perennial  and  mountain  plants,  of  which  the 
only  one  worth  cultivating  in  a  general  way 
is  the  golden-leaved  variety  of  V.  Phu — an 


eflfective  plant  in  spring,  when  its  foliage 
is  young ;  it  is  of  neat  tufted  habit,  and 
grows  freely  in  any  soil.  A  few  dwarf 
alpine  Valerians  are  sometimes  grown, 
but  they  are  not  attractive.  The  flowers, 
too,  are  unpleasantly  scented.  Some  of 
the  larger  species  are  pretty  in  rough 
places  in  motst  land. 

VALLOTA  {Scarborough  Uly^—V, 
purpurea  is  a  handsome  Amaryllis-like 
plant,  with  bright  crimson  scarlet  flowers^ 
hardy  in  mild  spots.  It  requires  a  warm 
situation  in  light  soil,  such  as  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall,  and  in  such  positions  it 
often  thrives  better  than  in  pots  under 
glass,  but  the  bulbs  must  be  protected 
during  severe  frosts.  The  outdoor  culture 
of  this  plant  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  had.  Some  flowers  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  grown  in  his  garden, 
were  superb.  Increase  by  oflfsets.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  There  is  a  scarce  and 
beautiful  variety  in  which  the  flowers  are 
white.         

VANOOUVEEIA.—  F.  hexandra  is  a 
most  graceful  and  distinct  plant,  10  to 
18  in.  high,  with  light  fem-Iike  leaves  and 
slender  spikes  of  pale  flowers,  and  is  a 
charming  plant  for  the  fernery  and  rock- 
garden,  best  in  peaty  soil.  It  is  distinct 
from  any  other  plant,  and  grown  in  broad 
tufts  and  groups  it  is  charming.  It  is  apt 
to  perish  in  some  heavy  soils,  and  thrives 
best  in  peaty  soils.  Vancouver.   Division. 

VENIDIuM.— K  calendulaceum  is  a 
beautiful  half-hardy  plant  of  dwarf  spread- 
ing ^owth,  with  in  summer  showy  yellow 
Mangold-like  blossoms,  2  in.  across  and 
good  for  cutting.  A  good  eflfect  is  gained 
by  putting  out  several  plants  on  a  warm 
sunny  border,  or  even  on  the  top  of  a 
wall  or  a  raised  stone  edging.  Cuttings 
inserted  in  August  root  freely,  and  may 
be  wintered  in  the  greenhouse  if  kept 
fairly  dry,  otherwise  they  will  damp  off. 
Seeds  germinate  freely  in  a  hot-bed  in 
early  spring  ;  both  should  be  planted  out 
in  May,  in  friable  soil.    S.  Africa. 

VEBATBUM  ( White  Hellebore).^  V. 
allnipn  is  a  handsome  erect  pyramidal 
perennial,  3^  to  5  ft.  high,  with  large 
plaited  leaves  and  yellowish-white  flowers 
in  dense  spikes  on  the  top  of  the  stem, 
forming  a  large  panicle.  The  leaves  are 
handsome,  and  most  effective  when  the 
plant  is  in  small  groups,  either  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground  or 
by  wood  walks,  thriving  in  peaty  soil. 
The  root  is  exceedingly  poisonous.  V. 
nigrum  has  more  slender  stems,  narrower 
leaves,  and  blackish-purple  flowers.  V. 
viride  resembles  V,  alburn^  except  that  its 
flowers  are  green.    5".  califomicum  has 
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stout  steins  of  5  to  7  ft.,  with  branched 
and  tapering  spilces  of  greenish- white 
bell-shaped  flowers,  followed  by  orna- 
mental fruits.  Division.  These  plants 
do  best  in  moist  half-shady  places  m  the 
wild  garden,  rarely  attaining  their  full 
beauty  in  dry  sun-scorched  soils.  France. 
VEaBASOUM  (Mu//«>i).— These  are 
stalely  plants,  mostly  of  biennial  dura- 
tion, but  the  best  are  so  handsome  and 
long  flowering  as  to  be  quite  essential  in 
the  garden,  where  in  many  cases  once 
introduced  they  come  year  after  year  like 


bright  copper  and  orange- coloured  flow- 
ers ;  and  Lewanika,  from  the  same  cross, 
a  taller  plant  with  flowers  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  bronie- purple,  produced  during 
a  long  season. 

V.  nigrum,  a  native  of  Britain,  is  pretty, 
a  true  perennial  with  yellow  flowers,  but 


Vcrbucum  olympicuni. 

the  Foxglove.  The  finer  kinds  merit  good 
treatment  and  planting  in  bold  groups. 

T,  Cludzi  (NeaU-leaved   Mullein)  is 
a  perennial  species,  10  ft.  in  height  and 
very  imposing  when  well  grown.    The 
bright  green  leaves  come  up  early  ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  yellow,  with  purple  fila- 
ments, and  last  a  long  time.    There  is  , 
also  a  handsome  variety  with  while  flow-  ' 
ers.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe.    / '.  Critssi- 
folium,  a  charming  species,  with  yellowish  , 
tomentose  woolly  leaves  and  robust  spikes  ' 
of  large  yellow  flowers,  is  a   native    of  I 
Portugal.  I 

T.  cnpnnm  is  a  beautiful  cross  be-  ; 
tween  V.pkaniceum  and  V.  miiilifolium,   ■ 
coming  near  the  first  parent   in  habit,  ' 
hardy,    a  tnie    perennial,  with    slender  ' 
spikes  2  to  3  ft  high  of  copper-coloured 
flowers  from  May  to  August.     Other  hy-  j 
brids  related  to  this  are  V.  hybridium, 
Daisy  Hill,a  cross  between  I'.phaniceum 
and    V.  cuprtum,  with  short  spikes  of  | 


Vcibucum  phloDioJdr^. 

rarely  more  than  3  ft.  high.  A  hand- 
some form  of  it,  now  grown  in  gardens, 
with  pure  white  flowers,  is  a  good  plant. 
South  Europe. 

V.  oljmpicnm  is  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  family,  strong  flower- stems  attaining 
6  to  [o  ft.  in  height,  the  flowers  rich 
yellow,  and  woolly  leaves  forming  bold 
rosettes.  A  biennial  from  the  Orient.  V. 
phaniceum  (Purple -leaved  Mullein),  one 
of  the  best  perennials  for  borders  in  small 
gardens,  is  very  variable,  there  being 
white,  violet,  lilac,  rose,  and  purple-flow- 
ered varieties,  flowering  from  May  to 
August.     S.  Europe. 

V.  phlomoidsB  is  the  best  of  all  Mul- 
leins, 5  to  9  ft.  high  according  to  the 
richness  of  soil,  its  flowers  yellow,  con- 
tinued nearly  the  whole  season  through. 
It  will  grow  m  almost  any  soil,  and  should 
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be  grouped  boldly  among  shrubs  and  the 
larger  hardy  plants,  or  'naturalised  in 
chalky  or  sandy  banks.  France  and  S. 
Europe. 

V.  pynmidatom  {Pyramidal  Mullein), 
from  Siberia,  with  candelabrum  -like 
branches  of  bright  yellow  Rowers,  is  a 


good  plant,  perennial  on  wann  rich  soils, 
and  effective  with  its  lowering  stems  and 
hugfe  rosettes  of  crisped  leaves. 

Other  Verbascums  of  interest  are  mac- 
rurum,  longifolium,  virgafum,  Blattaria, 
niveum,  Boerhavi,  slnuatum,  and  orient- 

VEBBENA.— Beautiful  halfhardy  trail- 
ing plants  which  of  late  have  not  been 
popular  in  gardens,  probably  on  account 
of  the  disease  that  attacks  them.  Verb- 
enas bloom  profusely  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  if  temporarily  disligured,  a 
burst  of  sunshine  quickly  restores  their 
beauty.  There  are  many  fine  varieties, 
English  and  foreign,  and  a  pretty  bed  may 
be  gained  by  mixing  some  of  these  to- 
gether. The  Verbena  should  have  a  dry 
open  border,and  trenched  ground,  dressed 
with  spent  hot-bed  manure  and  leaf-soil. 


Put  out  the  plants  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  as  they  grow  peg  the  shoots 
securely  over  the  bed,  keeping  them  well 
thinned.  The  best  way  of  ensuring  good 
cuttings  for  spring  propagation  is  to  keep 
a  few  store  plants  in  pots  all  the  summer, 
and  in  the  autumn  cut  them  pretty  close. 
Give  them  a  shift  then  into  larger  pots  of 
rich  soil.  Soon  afterwards  set  these  store 
plants  in  a  cool  house,  or  a  pit  fram 
which  frost  is  excluded.  Of  late  years 
Verbenas  have  been  most  suctressfulty 
raised  from  seed  sown  about  the  middle  of 
January,  in  light  soil  in  a  warm  frame  or 
pit.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out, 
and  when  established  plac^  near  the 
glass  in  a  well  ventilated  pit,  in  order  to 
induce  stout  hardy  growth.  About  the 
end  of  March  they  may  be  potted  singly 
in  2^-in.  pots,  and  a  month  later  potted 
again,  planting  them  out  about  the  middle 
of  May  2  ft.  apart  Verbenas  raised  from 
seed  need  not  be  cut  for  propagation,  and 
run  little  risk  of  disease  or  of  insects- 
Wintering  the  plants  is  a  troublesome 
matter,  but  with  seedlings  this  is  avoided, 
and  they  have  vigour  to  resist  the  disease. 
Their  wonderful  diversity  and  brilliancy 
of  colour  and  their  many  flowers  com- 
bine to  make  these  seedling  Verbenas 
most  valuable  plants.  Seed  is  sold  in 
colours  which  come  remarkably  true — 
scarlet,  blue,  white,  carnation,  flaked, 
and  other  forms.  The  scarlet  kind  is 
from  the  old  Defiance,  and  its  growth 
and  freedom  are  marvellous.  The  com- 
pact purplish-red  kermesina  is  pleasing 
and  effective.  The  named  kinds  will  be 
found  in  any  ^ood  nursery  catalogue- 

V.  TonoBa  IS  a  perennial  kind,  iz  to  i8 
in.  high,  with  purple- violet  blossoms, 
hardier  than  ordinary  Verbenas,  less  apt 
CO  mildew,  and  cheerful  even  in  drenching 
rains.  It  is  easily  wintered,  its  fleshy 
roots  being  stored  thickly  in  boxes,  and 
the  young  shoots  rooted  in  spring.  When 
the  roots  are  lifted  in  autumn,  place  them 
at  once  in  boxes,  which  should  be  stored 
in  a  cool  place  until  required  tor  pro- 
pagation. In  borders  they  will  remain 
for  years  if  protected  through  the  winter. 

"ISlBEaiNA.— ^^«i«/iWii-jis  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  i  to  a  ft.  high,  with  broad 
clusters  of  golden -yellow  blossoms.  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  and  Mexico.  V.gigantt,t 
from  Jamaica  is  about  6(  ft.  high,  and  ver^- 
pleasing  with  its  round  green  stems 
covered  with  large,  winged,  glistening, 
green  leaves.  It  is  suitable  for  beds  or 
groups,  and  should  be  planted  out  early 
in  June.  V.  pinttatiMa  is  a  rough  half- 
shrubby  species,  with  larger  leaves.  Both 
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these  require  heat  in  winter.  Cuttings 
root  easily  in  spring,  and  grow  fasi  when 
put  out  in  a  sheltered  position  and  rich 
light  soil. 

^r^NONIA  {Iron-weed).  —  Coarse 
North  American  Composites,  of  which 
some  half  dozen  are  in  cultivation.  They 
bloom  so  late  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
growing,  but  V.praalla  is  a  stately  plant 
for  the  wild  garden.  Even  if  its  flowers 
are  injured  or  escape  us,  it  may  be  grown 
In  a  ditch,  or  open  spot  in  a  wood. 
Division. 

VEBOHICA  {Speedwell).  —  A  large 
family  very  variable  in  structure  and 
appearance.  Many  are  trailing  or  carpet 
plants,  with  flowers  mostly  of  a  blue  shade, 
but  sometimes  rose  or  dull  white  ;  others 
are  vigorous  perennials  with  rigid  flower- 
spikes  of  similar  colours  ;  while  a  third 
group,  mainly  from  New  Zealand,  are 
evergreen  shrubs  ranging  in  height  from 
a  few  inches  to  many  feet,  and  most 
variable  in  character.  It  happens  that 
in  all  these  classes  plants  of  the  same 
species  differ  so  mucTi  that  their  cor- 
rect naming  is  diflficult.  Forming  two 
such  wholly  distinct  groups,  we  shall 
describe  the  shrubby  New  Zealand  kinds 
and  the  herbaceous  perennials  in  classes 

Shrubby  Veronicas.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  kinds  these  are 
all  from  New  Zealand,  where  they  form 
a  large  part  of  the  vegetation,  completely 
covering  the  hillsides  in  many  places. 
Few  shrubs  are  more  easily  mcreased 
and  grown  than  many  of  these  shrubby 
Speedwells,  and  hence  their  wide  use  in 
our  gardens,  spile  of  the  fact  that  few  are 
fully  hardy  inland,  and  that  with  every 
hard  winter  thousands  perish.  But  it  is 
so  easy  to  hold  cuttings  in  reserve,  and 
young  plants  so  tiuickly  repair  these  losses, 
that  occasional  destruction  is  less  serious 
than  it  would  be  with  many  other  plants. 
The  smaller  kinds,  drawn  from  greater 
elevations,  are  less  tender  than  the  leafy 
shrubs  of  the  coast  region  ;  they  carry 
small  tough  leaves,  often  Box-like,  and 
being  hardj;  in  all  save  the  coldest 
winters,  their  distinct  colour  and  neal 
groHth  are  valuable  in  the  rock-garden. 
They  are,  however,  somewhat  more  par- 
ticular as  to  soil  and  position  than  the 
larger  leaved  kinds,  preferring  ground 
that  is  open  and  well-drained.  These 
kinds  met^e  into  an  alpine  group  found 
at  a  considerable  elevation,  at  which 
likeness  to  their  fellows  is  largely  lost, 
the  tiny  trees  (for  such  they  are)  appear- 
ing like  Heaths,  conifers,  or  mosses. 
Though  beautiful  and  of  great  interest. 


these  little  plants  seldom  thrive  inland, 
though  they  flourish  in  seaside  gardens. 

At  the  seaside  few  plants  are  more 
useful  than  the  large  shrubby  Veronicas, 
which  fear  neither  winds  nor  salt  spray. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  root  easily 
at  almost  any  season,  while  many  kinds 
seed  freely  and  sow  themselves  in  the 
border.  The  mountain  kinds  mostly 
flower  in  early  summer,  and  are  then 
attractive.      Many  of  the    larger  kinds 


bloom  best  in  autumn  and  winter,  proving 
of  value  for  cutting  and  ft»r  greenhouse 
decoration  at  a  dull  season,  the  colours 
of  the  newer  named  varieties  being  a 
great  advance  on  the  mauves  and  purples 
of  past  days. 

The  following  are  the  roost  distinct 
of  the  shrvbby  kinds  :—- 

V.      AMPLEXICAULIS.— A     low,      «««,      Or 

semi -trailing  shrub,  Its  stout  branches  densely 
set  with  grey  stem -clasping  leaves.  The 
white  flowers  appear  as  short  dense  spikes 
studded  with  blue  anthers. 

V.  Andersoni  is  a  stout  leafy  shrub  raised 
as  a  hybrid,  and  most  useful  near  the  sea. 
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though  tender  even  there  in  hard  winters. 
The  hills  round  Queenstown  Harlxjur  were 
once  covered  with  this  shrub — plants  8  ft. 
high  and  20  ft.  in  diameter — yet  all  perished 
in  one  cold  season.  There  are  several 
varieties  with  flowers  in  shades  of  blue, 
lilac,  and  crimson,  and  one  with  variegated 
leaves. 

V.  ANOMALA,  a  neat,  much-branched  shrub 
with  small  narrow  leaves  densely  set  on  slender 
reddish  stems,  of  which  every  twig  is  tipped 
with  starry  white  flowers  in  July.  There  are 
several  garden  forms  diflering  slightly. 

V.  BiDWiLLli  is  a  little  creeping  shrub, 
spreading  carpet-like  beside  the  mountain 
streams  of  its  own  land,  and  changing  into 
sheets  of  pink,  white,  or  pale  violet  flower2> 
in  July.  It  is  best  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
rock-garden,  where  its  neat  leaves  are 
attractive  the  year  through,  and  unhurt  in  any 
ordinary  winter. 

V.  CARNOSULA. — A  little  hardy  shrub  of 
erect  growth,  with  thick  leather}'  leaves  of 
glaucous  green,  flowers  pure  white. 

V.  CATARRACTit  is  a  slender,  much- 
branched  shrub  of  I  to  2  ft.,  with  long, 
narrow,  pointed  leaves,  evenly  serrate  at  the 
edges,  and  large  white  flowers  in  July. 

V.  Chatham ic A  makes  dense  trailing 
cushions  of  glossy-green  glaucous  leaves,  with 
close  cone-shaped  flower-clusters  of  pale 
mauve  or  rosy-purple  fading  to  white.  There 
is  a  distinct  form  called  minor,  Chatham 
Islands. 

V.  COLENSOI.— A  variable  little  shrub 
running  into  several  other  kinds  by  inter- 
mediate forms.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
rock-garden,  hardy,  with  narrow  stemless 
leaves  tapering  towards  the  base,  and  dense 
dusters  of  pure  white  flowers  from  everj'  leaf 
axil  during  June  and  July. 

V.  CUPRESSOIDES  IS  one  of  the  strangest  of 
the  alpine  kinds  resembling  conifers.  This  is 
like  a  little  Cypress,  with  slender,  bright  green 
branches  rising  erect  from  2  to  4  ft. ,  bearing 
pate  violet  flowers  in  small  clusters  at  the  tips 
of  the  shoots.  It  is  fully  hardy  and  grows 
best  on  light  gritty  soils  of  fair  depth,  over- 
laid with  flat  stones  to  retain  moisture.  There 
are  several  varieties  with  grey  or  bronze  tints, 
and  variabilis  ( V.  salicomoides  of  gardens), 
which  is  only  6or  8  in.  high  and  a  fine  golden- 
green.  All  are  of  slow  growth  and  only 
bloom  well  when  old.  They  often  die  off 
without  apparent  cause  and  are  difficult  to 
preserve  in  the  south,  though  there  are  fine 
plants  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

V.  DiEFFBNBACHii. — A  shrub  with  tough 
leathery  leaves  3  in.  long  and  an  inch  broad, 
and  large  crowded  spikes  of  blue  flowers  in 
August,  fading  to  white  with  exposure. 
Coming  from  the  shores  of  New  Zealand,  it 
is  tender  with  us  in  all  save  the  most  favoured 
places. 

V.  DIOSMAEFOLIA  is  a  dainty  little  shnib 
but  tender.  The  leaves  are  borne  in  pretty 
flatly*spreading  sprays,  and  taper  sharply  to 
each  end ;    the  flowers  are  white  with  pink 


anthers,  opening  in  June.     It  is  useful  under 
glass  in  winter,  and  bears  gentle  forcing. 

V.  ELi.iPncA.— The  only  tree-like  spedes, 
grooving  30  ft.  high  in  parts  of  S.  America 
and  New  Zealand.  In  the  mildest  parts  of 
Britain  (Scilly  Is.  and  Isle  of  Man)  it  also 
reaches  a  large  size,  flowering  almost  continu- 
ously even  in  winter.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
closely  set,  and  bright  green ;  the  flowers  white, 
rather  large,  fragrant,  appear  as  lax  few- 
flowered  heads  at  the  tip  of  every  shoot.  Syn. 
V,  decussaia. 

V.  EPACRIDEA. — A  pretty  little  shrab, 
tender,  not  easily  grown,  and  shy  in  flower, 
yet  charming  where  it  thrives.  The  rigid 
much-branched  shoots  are  very  like  those  of 
an  Epacris,  with  leaves  dark,  glossy,  and 
curving  upwards.  Though  small,  the  flowers 
last  a  long  while,  and  once  established  on  the 
rock-garden,  few  shrubs  are  more  interesting. 
!  V.  Fairfieldii  is  a  hybrid  of  uncertain 
'   parentage,   about  a  foot   high,    with   purple 

stems,  and  toothed  leaves  purple  beneath. 
j  V.  GLAUCO-CiCRULEA.  —  A  choice  hardy 
I  plant  about  a  foot  high,  with  neat  oblong 
leaves  liarely  half-an-inch  long,  bluish-grey 
with  purple  edges,  and  borne  on  dark  purple 
stems.  The  bright  bkie  flowers  are  beautiful 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  hardy 
shrubs  for  the  rock-garden.  V,  canierhuriensis 
is  like  this  save  in  its  lively  shining  green 
colour,  and  its  white  flowers  with  blue  anthers. 
V.  Hector  I  belongs  to  the  alpine  group 
from  the  mountain  tops.  Its  stems  are  like 
green  and  polished  whipcord,  upon  which  the 
leaves  appear  as  tiny  scales.  It  is  of  slow 
growth,  standing  only  a  few  inches  high,  while 
the  white  or  rosy  flowers  are  seldom  seen  even 
in  its  own  land.  It  does  best  in  gritty  soil, 
and  though  hardy  needs  care  as  to  soil  and 
position.  Cuttings  of  this  kind  root  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  V,  Armstrongit  resembles 
this  except  in  its  golden  tint,  and  its  more 
abundant  pale  blue  flowers. 

V.  HULKEANA. — One  of  the  most  charming 
of  Veronicas,  tender  save  in  the  milder  ports 
of  Britain  and  in  warm  nooks  near  the  sea,  and 
even  then  best  against  walls  where  shelter  can 
Ije  given  from  late  frosts.  A  light  soil  and 
partial  shade  are  the  best  conditions,  resultii^ 
in  a  free  growth  several  feet  in  height,  with 
oval  notched  leaves  and  many  spikes  of  pale 
lilac  flowers  in  May.  For  cutting  it  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  flowering  shrubs,  the  spikes 
often  2  ft.  long  and  |fracefull^  curved.  Where 
tender  in  the  open  air  there  is  no  prettier  pot- 
plant  for  the  conservatory,  where  it  flowers 
early.  Increase  by  cuttings  rooted  in  a  cool 
shaded  frame  during  summer  and  early  autumn, 
and  as  the  plant  often  dies  suddenly,  some 
should  be  always  in  reserve. 

V.  KiRKil  is  a  tall,  handsome  shrub,  ieurly 
hardy  near  the  sea,  with  fresh  green  leaves, 
narrowly  lance-sha|>ed,  set  on  dark  polidied 
stems.  The  graceful  spikes  of  white  or  pale 
mauve  flowers  4  to  8  in.  long,  appear  only  on 
large  plants  during  early  summer,  and  are 
highly  useful  for  cutting. 
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V.  LAVAUlilANA  IE  a  Small  proslrale  shrub 
al>out  8  in.  h^h,  with  stoul  nailing  branches 
*t  wiih  glossy  pbk-edged  leaves,  and  bearing 
large  white,  rosy,  or  purple  flowers  in  May. 
(l  is  charming  in  the  rock-garden,  of  rather  slow 
growth,  and  perishes  in  a  hard  winter.  Near 
Ihis  is  V.  KaeuH,  a  dense  shrub  of  taller  a^il 
more  erect  growth,  with  narrower  leaves  also 
red  at  the  margin,  and  abundant  manve  ' 
coloured  flowers.  | 

V.  Lewisi).— A  large  leafy  shrab,  flowering   i 
freely  from  the  end  of  May,  and  lihe  so  many 
other  kinds,  an  excellent  seaside  plant. 

V.  LtNDSAVi  is  a  pretty  hytsld  raised  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  of  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  ! 
liearing  erect  grey-green  shoots,  ringed  round  I 
at  regular  intervals,  set  with  tiny  scalC'like  I 
leaves  in  four  equal  and  opposite  rows,  and  j 
lipped  with  clusters  of  lilac  flowers.  I 

V.  LOGANIOIDBS  belongs  to  the  class  of  j 
alpine  conifer-like  Veronicas,  though  the  liny 
leaves  hug  the  stems  less  closely  than  in  other 
).inds,  and  the  clustered  while  flowers  are  so 
abundant  in  a  good   season   as   to   hide   all   ' 

V.  LvALLll  is  a  slender  trailing  shrub  of 
ilense  habil,  less  ihan  a  fool  high,  and  roolii^ 
iihere  the  stems  touch  the  soil.  These  are 
clijsely  set  with  flmi  leathery  leaves,  variable 
as  to  shape  and  size,  with  serrate  edges  and 
more  or  less  poinled.  The  flowcr-slalks  start 
from  every  teaf-axtl,  bearing  lax  sprays  of 
rather  large  pale  mauve  flowers,  prettily  veined. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  constant  in  flower,  and 
ripens  seed  freely. 

V.  i.vcoKiDioiDBs.  —  Aiiny  creeping  shrub 
hardly  rislnfr  above  the  ground,  its  angular 
sierns  sheeted  in  dark  green  scale-like  leaves, 
and  like  a  club  moss.  It  fails  in  the  south, 
but  is  a  ptetly  rock-plant  for  North  Britain, 
flowering  freely  in  a  good  year. 

V.  MACRANTHA  bears  the  largest  flowers, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group, 
covering  large  tracts  of  its  native  mountains 
at  an  elevation  of  3,00a  to  6,000  ft.  It  U  a 
rigid  Utile  shrub  about  2  ft.  high,  with  bright 
i^reen  leaves  toothed  al  the  edges,  and  many 
|iure  while  Dowers  an  inch  across. 

V.  PIMELBOIDES  is  a  neat  little  shrub  of 
alioul  a  foot,  with  small  oval  grey-green  leaves 
with  red  edges,  and  reddish  .purple  spikes  of 
Tlower.  This  is  a  variable  kind  wilh  several 
ilistinct  forma,  that  calleil  minor  being  of 
trailing  habit. 

V.  PINGUIPOLIA. — Of  dense  growth,  it 
nestles  happily  amongst  rock. garden  plants, 
ill  intense  glaucous  colour  effective.  The 
uhiic  flowers  with  purple  stamens  are  borne 
in  crowded  spikes  and  never  fail  to  appear  in 
early  summer.  This  kind  and  its  immediate 
.-tllics  are  among  the  hardiest  of  shrubby 
Veronicas.  V,  itcumbtm  comes  near  this, 
and  is  of  prostrate  habit  wilh  black  polished 
»ten>s,  brighl  green  instead  of  glaucous 
leaves,  and  larger  flowers  with  ros^  anthers. 

V.  SALICIFOMA  is  a  fast.growmg  shrub  of 
graceful  habil,  with  narruw  glossy  leaves  i  to 
6  in-  long,  and  bluish  purple  or  white  flowers 


in  slender  lapering  spikes.  Il  is  not  only  most 
.variable  as  a  species,  with  many  wild  forms, 
but  has  been  crossed  freely  with  other  kinds. 
Vs.  macrocarpa  and  fiarvijlera  come  so  near 
Ibis  as  to  seem  only  extreme  forms  of  it.  The 
variety  with  pure  while  flowers  is  the  best, 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  seaside 
shrubs,  lender  inland. 

V.  srBciosA. — The  besl  known  of  shrubby 
Veronicas,  of  rapid  growth,  with  leafy  stems, 
a  freely  branching  habil,  and  showy  niauve  or 
purple  flowers  lading  to  white.  The  early 
forms  with  their  crude  colours  are  now  replaced 


by  named  varieties  due  to 
selection,  and  among  the  mos 
easily  grown  of  flowering  shru 


V.  Travkrsi.— Oneof  the  hardiest  of  the 
group,  often  resisting  for  years  even  in  cold 
midland  gardens.  lis  regular  leaves  and 
roLinded  outline  are  not  graceful,  but  as  a  town 
shrub  and  one  that  thrives  well  on  chalk,  it 
has  some  merits  and  is  useful  for  cutting  in 
winter.  In  a  good  season  old  plants  flower 
freely,  and  are  then  attractive.  It  is  easily 
increased  and  often. sows  itself.  A  variety 
rebasia  is  of  more  rigid  habit  and  bears  leaves 
of  a  paler  green.  V.  Baifimriana  is  a  smaller 
shrub,  with  smaller  brown.edged  leaves  and 
longer  spikes  of  larger  flowers. 

V,  vERfJicosA. — A  low  loose-growing  little 
shrub,  wilh  small  red-edged  leaves  shinii^  as 
though  varnished,  and  crowded  spikes  of 
3   N 
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flower  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots.    Nearly  hardy 
in  our  southern  rock-gardens. 

Named  Hybrids.— All  these  have  come 
from  three  or  four  kinds  —  Salicifolia,  ellip- 
tica,  speciosa  —  crossed,  recrossed,  and 
«elected,  until  the  precise  parentage  has  been 
lost.  K  Andersoni  was  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  other  old  kinds  are  Blue  Gem,  an  old 
favourite  of  compact  growth  and  nearly  always 
in  bloom ;  Celestial,  light  blue ;  Imperial, 
crimson-purple ;  Jardin  Fleuri,  deep  carmine ; 
Mdm.  Chretien  Merveille,  purple;  Marie 
Antoinette,  pink  ;  Purple  Queen,  rich  purple, 
the  flowers  slightly  fragrant;  Reine des Bleues, 
deep  blue ;  and  Ville  de  Hy^res,  a  very  hardy 
kind  with  crimson  flowers.  There  are  other 
kinds  with  variegated  foliage,  beside  the 
yellow-leaved  form  of  V,  Andersoni^  the  best 
being  Arc-en-ciel,  with  stripped  foliage  and 
deep  red  flowers;  and  Silver  Star,  a  neat 
dwarf  shrub  in  which  the  leaves  pass  from 
yellow  to  silvery-white,  effective  as  an  edging 
m  warm  soils.  The  newer  kinds  are  Autumn 
Glory,  a  bushy  plant  with  small  purplish 
leaves  and  violet-blue  flowers  in  autumn  and 
winter ;  Bolide,  with  red  flowers  and  a  good 
habit ;  Conquete,  white  and  mauve ;  Coquette, 
very  long  pale  lilac  spikes ;  Daimant,  cnmson- 
puiple;  Evaline,  soft  pink  with  prominent 
white  anthers;  Fleur  de  Roses,  white; 
Gauntletti,  with  very  long  spikes  of  salmon- 
pink  ;  La  Seduisante,  dark  maeenta-purple 
with  white  anthers;  Le  Merveilleux,  bright 
mauve ;  Meldensis,  light  purple ;  Mont  Blanc, 
pure  white ;  Mont  Rosa,  rosy-pink  ;  Newry- 
ensis,  rosy-^rey  flowers  in  spnng ;  Queen  of 
Whites,  white  tinged  mauve;  Redruth,  rich 
red ;  Snowflake,  long  spikes  of  pure  white  ; 
Valiere,  bright  violet  with  white  anthers ;  and 
Vulcan,  rich  claret-red  with  reddish-green 
foliage.  J.  H.  B. 

PERENNIAL  KINDS.  —  Among 
dwarfer  kinds,  V,  verbenacea^  V,  fruti- 
culosa^  V,  alpifuiy  K  aphyllcL^  V,  nummu- 
laria^  V,  Cu/An'eana,  V.  austriaca^  V. 
incisoy  V,  bellidiotdes^  and  V,  Da^teyi^ 
are  of  good  dwarf  habit,  and  suited  for 
a  rock-garden.  The  pink  variety  of  V, 
officinalis  forms  dense  patches  of  pink- 
blossoms,  sometimes  raised  3  in.  above 
the  ground.  These  mentioned  are  so 
hardy  that  they  may  be  divided  or  moved 
at  all  seasons.  Such  kinds  as  V,  longi- 
folia  need  frequent  division  to  prevent 
crowding.  Most  kinds  ripen  and  sow 
their  own  seed,  and  the  seedlings  vary 
in  colour  and  form. 

T.  Cham»drji  {GemuMder  Speedwell)  is 
used  for  covering  beds  where  late-flowerine 
bulbs  are  grown.  A  curious  variety,  named 
pedunculata^  is  quite  distinct  and  a  neat  plant 
with  white  flowers. 

T.  g«Btianoidei  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Speedwells,  and  flowers  in  May.  Three 
forms  are  common — the  Xy^  with  grey  flowers, 
a  variety  with  white  flowers  and  bright  glossy 


leaves  like  the  Gentianella,  and  another  with 
handsome  variegated  leaves.  All  are  worth 
growing. 

Y.  Sicana,  also  called  K  Candida^  is  a 
dwarf  plant  with  silvery  leaves,  and  dark  rich 
purple  flowers.  It  is  used  with  good  effect  in 
bedding,  its  grey  leaves  being  a  contrast  to 
most  other  foliage.  A  form  of  this  named 
elatior  has  spikes  of  twice  the  normal  length. 
V,  negUcta  is  similar  but  inferior.     Division. 

Y.  longifolU  is  the  commonest  spede^^ 
generally  sold  as  V.  spicaia,  and  in  four 
varieties — blue,  white,  rose-coloured,  and 
purple.  The  variegation  of  the  leaves  is  un- 
certain and  irregular,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant 
is  good.  The  rich  colour  of  the  flowers,  the 
length  of  the  flower-spike,  and  the  sturdy  and 
compact  growth  of  the  plant  make  it  handsome 
for  the  border.     It  grows  well  in  any  soil. 

Y.  peotiiiftta  is  a  pretty  trailing  kind,  with 
serrated  downy  leaves  and  blue  or  rosy  flowers. 
It  is  well  suited  for  dry  spots  in  the  rock- 
garden,  the  margins  of  borders,  and  other  places. 

Y.  proitrata. — ^A  very  dwarf  plant  which 
is  really  a  form  of  V.  Teucrium  but  commonly 
known  under  this  name  or  as  V.  rupestris. 
There  are  varieties  with  rose-coloured  and 
white  flowers  which  appear  in  early  summer, 
the  type  h&ns  deep  blue,  hardy  and  pretty, 
blooming  so  freely  that  the  spreading  tufts  4 
inches  high  are  often  quite  obscured  by  the 
flowers.  France,  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  on  stony  hills  and  dry  grassy  places. 

Y.  repens  clothes  the  soil  with  a  soft  carpet 
of  bright  green  foliage,  covered,  in  sprii^. 
with  pale  bluish  flowers.  It  thrives  well  on 
moderately  dry  soil,  but  delights  in  moist 
comers  of  the  rock-garden.  There  is  a  variety 
with  white  flowers. 

Y.  MtureioidM  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Speedwells,  though  somewhat  rare,  with 
flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  V.  saxati/is^ 
of  the  same  intense  blue,  and  in  abundant 
upright  racemes. 

Y.  laxatilii. — A  native  of  alpine  rocks  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  of  a  few 
places  in  Scotland.  It  forms  neat  trailing 
tufts  6  or  8  in.  high,  the  flowers  little  more 
than  i  in.  across,  of«i  pretty  blue,  striped  with 
violet,  and  with  a  narrow  but  decidea  ring  of 
crimson  near  the  bottom  of  the  cop,  the  base 
of  which  is  pure  white.  There  is  a  pretty 
white  form. 

Y.  ipieata  is  a  dwarf  native  plant,  not  more 
than  5  or  6  in.  high,  useful  for  bare  comers  oi 
rock-gardens,  buf  seldom  flowerii^  before  the 
end  of  July.  K  carymbosa  is  a  name  given  to 
varieties  of  two  or  three  species,  bat  the  best 
seems  to  be  a  form  of  V,  spicaia  with  deep  bioe 
flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for 
rock-gardens,  being  profuse  and  continuocis  in 
bloom.  V.  hybrida  is  generally  classed  as  a 
variety  of  it,  but  seems  quite  distinct,  since  it 
is  isj  more  robust,  and  its  flowers  vary  to 
colour  from  dark  purple  to  lavender  and  light 
rose.  It  grows  wild  in  profusion  on  moimtaio 
limestone  hills  near  Llandudno  and  in  other  of 
the  north-western  counties. 
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Y.  ipiim  is  12  to  18  in.  high,  but  rather 
too  diffuse  and  should  be  cut  down  in  autumn, 
as  otherwise  it  trails  untidily.  In  June  it 
produces  many  terminal  racemes  of  bluish- 
purple  blossoms.     Syn.  V,  ameihystina. 

Y.  lubfeuilii  is  botanically  considered  a 
variety  of  V.  hngifolia^  but  for  garden  purposes 
is  very  distinct  It  is  the  handsomest  of  the 
hardy  Veronicas,  and  flourishes  in  spite  of 
spring  frosts  and  cold  summers.  Its  large 
dense  spikes  of  deep  purple-blue  flowers  are 
effective,  and  it  should  always  have  a  position 
among  the  choicest  hardy  flowers  in  a  good 
deep  loamy  soil  and  open  situation.  Japan. 
Division  or  seed. 

Y.  tanriea. — A  dwarf,  wiry,  and  almost 
woody  species  from  Tauria,  forming  neat  dark 
green  tufts,  under  3  in.  high  ;  its  line  Gentian- 
blue  flowers  borne  abundantly.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  neatest  kind  for  forming  spreading  tufts,  in 
level  spots  of  the  rock-^rden,  or  drooping  from 
chinks,  and  for  association  with  the  dwarfest 
alpine  plants.  Division  or  cuttings.  Syn. 
V.  orientalis  var.  ienui folia, 

Y.  leneriun. — A  Continental  plant,  which 
forms  spreading  masses  from  8  to  12  in.  high, 
coverea  in  early  summer  with  flowers  of  an 
intense  blue,  at  first  in  dense  racemes  which 
lengthen  progressively.  It  is  excellent  for  the 
rock-garden  or  borders,  and  grows  freely  in 
any  soil.     Seeds  or  division. 

Y.  Tirginiea  and  other  tall  species  are  3  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  flower  in  July,  but  are  deficient 
in  colour. 

VE8ICABIA  {Bladder  /;^a).— Hardy 
evergreen  perennials,  of  which  V.  graca 
is  the  handsomest,  and  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  better-known  V,  utri- 
culata^  long  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
bright  yellow  flowers  open  in  succession 
for  a  length  of  several  inches  on  each 
stem.  Rocky  places  in  South  Europe. 
Cuttings  or  seed.  Both  kinds  flourish 
in  dryish  soil,  on  dry  sunny  parts  of  the 
rock-garden. 

YIBUBNUM  {Guelder  ^^j^).— Hand- 
some and  vigorous  shrubs  of  northern 
regions,  beautiful  in  berry  as  well  as 
flower,  and  with  few  exceptions  of  the 
easiest  cultivation.  They  simply  need  a 
fair  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Increase 
by  cuttings  and  layers  or  seed — the  best 
way.  Some  kinds  are  not  worth  grow- 
ing, being  either  too  much  like  others  or 
tender  and  delicate  with  us ;  those  ad- 
mitted here  are  distinct  and  of  value  and 
it  is  best  to  limit  ourselves  to  these. 

V.  ACBRI FOLIUM. — ^A  shrubof  4  to  6  ft. ,  from 
the  mountains  of  New  England,  and  distinct 
in  its  broad  and  glossy  three-Iobed  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  not  showy,  but  give  place  to 
oval  red  berries,  blackish-purple  when  ripe. 
The  leaves  turn  a  fine  crimson-purple  in 
autumn,  and  the  plant  will  grow  in  dry  rocky 
soils. 

V.  Carlbsii.— A  charmii^  Japanese  shrub 


of  rather  loose  habit,  with  roundish  leaves, 
silvery  on  the  under-side  and  greyish -green 
above  from  their  coating  of  fine  hairs.  The 
flowers  expand  as  rounded  clusters  of  good 
size  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  though  the  buds 
are  formed  early  the  previous  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  pink  in  bud,  opening  white  and 
retaining  a  flush  on  the  outside ;  they  are 
finely  fragrant  and  of  so  thick  a  texture  as  to 
last  a  long  time*  Though  uninjured  at  Kew 
during  recent  winters,  the  plant  is  still  on  trial 
as  to  hardiness  in  this  country,  and  might 
possibly  lose  its  buds  in  a  severe  winter. 
Cuttings. 

V.  CASSINOIDES. — Of  the  American  Vibur- 
nums, this  is  one  of  the  best,  growing  some  6 
ft.  high,  with  thick  leathery  leaves,  3  in.  to 
4  in.  long,  and  yellowish  white  flowers, 
during  the  early  part  of  June,  in  flat  cymes  4 
in.  to  5  in.  across,  and  handsome  fruit,  the 
berries  changing  first  to  rose  colour  and  finally 
to  bluish  black.  As  they  do  not  ripen  simul- 
taneously, firuits  of  both  these  colours,  as  well 
as  green  ones,  occur  on  a  cluster  at  the  same 
time.     Northern  and  Arctic  America. 

C.  COTIN I  FOLIUM  is  a  spreadiiig  shrub  or 
low  tree  of  20  ft.,  found  high  on  the  Hima- 
layas, yet  so  tender  as  to  need  shelter  or  a  place 
on  a  warm  wall  during  our  winters.  Its  young 
leaves  are  downy  but  wear  smooth,  remaining 
grey  and  woolly  beneath,  ovate  in  shape,  and 
4i  ins.  lone  by  2^  wide.  The  flower-clusters 
appear  in  May  and  June  upon  short  woolly 
stalks,  the  small  white  flowers  flushed  with 
pink,  and  succeeded  by  bright  scarlet  berries. 
A  beautiful  shrub  for  warm  districts. 

V.  DAHURICUM. — A  spreading  shrub  of  6 
to  8  ft. ,  with  grey  stems  and  sftiall  woolly 
leaves.  It  is  spread  from  Dahuria  to  Western 
China,  and  is  nardy,  thriving  in  light  moist 
humus,  and  covered  during  early  summer  with 
white  funnel-shaped  flowers  in  small  clusters, 
followed  by  fragrant  oval  berries,  at  first  red, 
but  black  and  sweet  when  ripe. 

V.  DILATATUM. — A  shapely  shrub  of  erect 
growth,  brought  long  ago  from  the  East  and 
fully  hardy,  yet  almost  unknown  in  our  gar- 
dens. Its  bright  green  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  common  Hazel,  and  its  showy  heads  of 
pure  white  flowers,  appearing  in  May  and 
June,  sometimes  measure  6  ins.  across.  These 
give  place  to  scarlet  berries,  hanging  for  many 
weeks,  and  making  this  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  hardy  shrubs. 

V.  DENTATUM. — A  bushy  shrub  of  15  ft., 
with  ovate  leaves  on  slender  stems  and  abun- 
dant white  flowers  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
shrub  is  at  its  best.  These  give  place  to  small 
rounded  berries  of  a  bright  dark  blue,  covered 
with  a  fine  bloom.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  finely  variegated  leaves,  and  laviga- 
him,  which  flowers  later  and  is  larger  in  leaf. 
These  are  handsome  shrubs  for  damp  ground. 
N.  America. 

V.  FURCATUM. — A  handsome  species,  a 
native  of  North  Japan  at  low  levels,  and  of  the 
mountains  of  the  more  southern  portions,  and 
one  of  the  finest  of  shrubs  for  autumn  colour. 
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Japan. 

^/\'.  LaNTANA  {Wayfaring  Trn).—One  of 
the  two  kbds  native  of  Britain,  and  frequent 
in  hedgerows  and  copses,  especially  in  chalk 
or  limestone  soils.     At  its  best  it  is  almost  a 

,  small  tree.  13  ft.  to  15  ft.  high.  The  flowers 
are  white  durine  May  and  June  on  flat  clusters 
at  (he  ends  of  Ihe  branches.  The  fruit  is  red 
at  first,  ullimalely  black,  and  the  leaves  often 
die  ofi^  B  rich  red.  There  is  a  variegated  form 
of  no  particular  value. 

V.  LANTANOIDRS  IHMU  Bulk  or  M<«!t- 
wood). — A  North  American  kind,  a  large 
shrub,  the  leaves  are  almost  round,  and  whilst 
averaging  3  in.  to  4  in.  across,  are  some- 
times over  6  in.  The  truss  has  iu  outer 
flowers  sterile,  and  they  are  1  in.  or  more  in 
diameter ;  both  they  and  the  smaller  ones 
that  fill  the  centre  are  white.  The  fruit  is 
at  flrst  coral'red.  afletwards  <]ark  purple  or 
almost  black,  and  ihe  foliage  dies  off'  a  rich 

V.  LentacO. — A  large  bush  or  low  tree  of 
to  ft.,  common  throughout  N.  America  in 
moist  woods.  Its  broadly-oval  piinted  leaves 
are  of  deep  shining  green,  changing  in  autumn 
to  varied  tints  of  purple,  red,  and  yellow.  The 
while  flowersappearm  stemless  clusters  during 
May  and  June,  followed  by  large  black  berries, 
bluish  with  a  delicate  bloom,  pleasant  lo  the 
tasic,  and  hanging  for  several  months.  It  is 
sometimes  grown  as  a  standard  with  good 
effect.  A  variety  in  which  the  flower-heads 
have  short  stems  is  known  as  subpeduneulalum. 
Allied  to  this  is  V.  fmnifolium,  which  also 
Htlains  large  size  in  dry  slony  places.  Its 
leaves  are  Plum-like  and  shining,  with  saw- 
tike  edges,  and  the  flowers  pure  white,  frat:* 
rant,  with  prominent  yellow-tipped  stamens. 
The   l)etries  are    bluish-black    with    a    grey 

V.  MACROCEPHALUM  [Crtat  Snowball 
Bush). — A  Chinese  species,  not  veiy  hardy, 
withenormous  flower- clusters.  In  some  places 
it  thrives  against  a  wall,  and  in  the  south  as  a 
bush.  Fortune  mentions  having  seen  il  30  fl. 
high  in  Chusan.  The  wild  plant  from  which 
il  has  been  derived  is  in  cultivation,  and  is 
known  asV.  KiTKLiKKt.  This  has  the  centre 
of  the  truas  {which  is  much  flatter  than  in  V. 
laacrerifiha/vm)  hlled  with  fertile  flowers,  the 
oirter  ones  only  beir^  sterile. 

V.  ODORATISSIMUM-— As  a  rule,  when 
grown  out  of  doors  this  is  given  a  place  on  a 
wall,  as  It  is  not  hardy  in  all  winters.  It  is 
evergreen,  its  foliage  being  handsome.  Each 
leaf  3  to  6  in.  long,  leathery,  and  of  a  lus- 
trous dark  green.  The  flowers  are  in  corymbs, 
and  although  small  and  dull  white,  are  charm' 


rather  tall  native  bush,  frequent  in 
underwoods  of  many  districts.  In  the 
I  form  the  outer  flowers  only  of  Ihe  cyme 
sterile,  and  these  are  about  three-quarters 


of  an  inch  across;  the  centre  is  filled  with 
small  perfect  flowers.  In  autumn  this  plant  is 
valued  for  its  clusters  of  flne  red  fruits  and  for 
the  colour  of  its  leaves.  Of  its  best  known 
varieties  is  Ihe  Var.  Sterii^  Ukt  cemmat 
Gueldir  Neu).  This  has  few  or  no  perfect 
flowers,  the  whole  iruss  conasling  of  the 
more  showy  barren  ones.  This  causes  it  to 
lose  its  flatness  and  makes  it  much  ntoce 
rounded,  which,  together  with  the  pure  white- 
ness of  the  flowers,  has  led  to  its  being  popu- 
lariy  known  as  the  Snowball  Tree.  A  yellow 
fruiled  kind  diflers  from  the  type  in  the  fhdls 
being  yellow  instead  of  red  when  ripe. 

V.  PLICATUM  [/apantit  Gtuldtr  Ra!t\.—K 
y^rj  sturdy,  robust,  flowering  shrub.  I  have 
seen  young,  newly-rooted  plants  injured  the 
first  year  after  being  put  out,  but  when  once 
established  it  will  stand  any  frost  up  to  ]o' 


without  lasting  injury.  It  is  a  shrub  of  neat, 
yel  graceful  habit,  well  clothed  with  dark 
green,  rather  plaited  leaves.  It  bears  its 
fine  trusses,  3  in.  or  more  across,  on  short 
branches  springing  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  previous  year's  growth,  thus  formii^  fine 
«)rays    of    pure     while     blossom.      S)-n.     \. 


Var. 

V.  SiKBOLDl. — A  handsome  and  distinct 
evergreen  bush,  with  large  glossy  leaves  and 
lai^e  heads  of  white  flowers,  in  May  ai>d  June 
in  southern  England.  A  promising  kind,  at 
least  for  districts  where  our  evo^eens  usually 
escape  ihe  effects  of  hard  winters. 

V.  TlNUS  (iaamiftdi/r).— A  beautifiil  and 
fracrani  evergreen,  thriving  over  a  large  am 
of  Great  Brilain  and  Ireland,  especially  near 
the  sea  and  on  warm  and  gravelly  soil,  though 
now  and  then  injured  by  severe  winters  even 
in  the  country  south  of  London.  In  sunny 
positions  it  usually  flowers  freely,  but  not  in 
shade,  commencing  lo  bloom  in  December,  it 
will  continue  till  Ihe  end  of  March.  Altboi^h 
all  ils  flowers  are  perfect,  it  does  not  ripen 
fruit  r^ularly,  bul  friiits  occasionally  occur,  Ihe 
colour  being  a  dark  blue.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  Laurustinus,  one  of  which,  th« 
Vab.  LticiDUM,  has  fine  large  leaves,  shining 
and  almost   smooth  on   both  ^des,   and   the 
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floweis  and  flower- trasses  also  are  lo^er.  It 
is  posaiUy  not  quite  so  hardy  >s  some  forms  of 
Laurustinus,  and  should  have  a  sheltered, 
sunny  spot.  Another  variety  is  Var.  kirtum, 
the  distinguishing  character  of  which  is  the 
hairiness  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  Var. 
furfunim  has  the  leaves  suffused  with  a  dull 
purple  tinge.  Laurustinus  can  be  stmck  from 
cuttings. 

V.  Wrichtii  is  an  erect  shrali  from  the 
mountains  of  N.  Japan,  and  hardy  in  Britain, 
though  as  yet  hardly  known.  It  is  of  spreading 
habit,  and  tine  in  fruit.  The  leaves  are  lai^e, 
thick,  and  rounded,  coarsely  toothed,  and 
finely  tinted  with  scarlet  and  ruddy-purple  on 
bding,  and  iu  lai^  fruits  are  brilliant  in  their 
early  stages.  This  kind  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  for  autumn  effect. 

VIOIA  ( l^/tA).— Perennial  and  annual 
herbs,  several  of  which  are  native,  and 
worthy  of  more  care  than  they  often  get. 
They  grow  freely  in  almost  any  soil,  anii 
are  raised  from  seed  and  increased  by 
careful  division.  The  following  are  the 
most  useful  species  : — 

V.  ARiJKNTEA  {Si^ry  Vtlfh)  has  silvery 
leaves  and  prostrate  habit,  is  without  tendrils, 
about  8  ins.  high,  spreading  freely  in  light 
soil ;  the  rather  large  whitish  flowers  are 
.veined  with  violet  in  the  upper,  and  spotted 
with  purple  in  the  lower,  part.  It  is  not  a 
brilliant  plant  in  ttower,  but  the  elegant  foliage 
makes  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rock-garden. 
Pyrenees,  division  or  seed. 

V.  CBACCA  {IhirfU  Vil<K).—K  pretty 
native  plant  common  in  many  districts, 
wreathing  hei^crows  and  bushy  lufts  with  its 
graceful  shoots  and  numerous  line  bluish- 
purple  flowers.  In  many  districts  it  plants 
Itself  so  prettily  and  frequently  that  there  is  no 
need  to  cullit'ate  it.  Where  this  does  not 
occur,  it  is  urorth  growing  as  a  dwarf  climber, 
£ro«ring  3  to  l  ft.  high,  and  trailing  gracefully 
among  dwarf  shrul^  It  is  perennial,  and 
should  be  kept  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
garden,  where  it  is  unlikely  ever  to  cause 
trouble. 

V.  osoBRYcm'S  is  a  lovely  Vetch  bearing 
long  and  handsome  racemes  of  flower  during 
summer,  when  it  brightens  the  Alps  of  France 
and  Italy,  giving  an  effect  like  that  ul  some  of 
the  purple  Australian  i'ea-flowers.  ll  is  best 
grouped  or  scattered  in  a  colony  in  the  rock- 
garden  or  on  a  grauy  bank. 

V.  CVHRNAICA  is  a  graceful  perennial  of 
dwarf  habit  with  abundant  rich  purple  flowers 
of  large  size  from  April  to  June.  It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  Pea-flowered  rock.planis,  its 
soft  green,  linely-cut  leaves  making  a  cheerful 
~oundwork,  droopii^  from  rocky  shelves  or 
'aping  old  walls.  It  spreads  freely  by  under- 
ground ranners,  but  is  easily  kept  in  bounds 
.and  not  at  all  troublesome.     Pyrenees. 

V.  SVLVATICA  {Wood  K«/<-*).—ThU' pretty 
native  plant,  with  trailing  stems  of  5  or  6  ft., 
threads  its  way  through  shrubs  and  hedges, 
displaying    abundant    creamy -white    flowers 
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V.  Crcuca  this  is  plentiful  in  some  localities, 
but  where  unknown  as  a  wild  plant,  it  is  well 
worth  cultivation  in  (he  rock-  or  woodland 
garden,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  Other 
species  of  some  merit  are  V.  Orebiis  (Bitter 
Vetch)  with  large  purplish -while  flowers  iri 
clusters ;  K  Se/>ium  ;  and  K  unijuga,  wilh 
vioiel-purple  flowers  in  dense  racemes. 

VimusenziA. — See  Mor.ca. 

VILLAB8IA  (Yellffw  Buctbean).—  l'. 
nympkaoides  is  a  pretty  British  water 
plant,  with  leaves  like  a  Water-Lily,  but 
smaller,  and  floating.  lis  yellow  flowers 
are  borne  singly,  but  are  numerous  and 
last  through  the  summer.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  water  plants.     Division. 

Other  and  scarcer  kinds  are  i^<i/ii  and 
trackysperiiia  wilh  white  flowers,  and 
parnassifolia  in  which  they  are  yellow. 
In  K /artiflnn/w  they  are  white  and  semi- 
double  like  a  tiny  water-lily  ;  while  in  V. 
indica,  a  pretty  lender  kind  sometimes 
pill  out  in  summer,  they  are' beautifully 
fringed. 

VIHCA  {Periwinkle).  —  Perennial 
trailers,  hardy  and  vigorous  anywhere. 
The  well-known  V.  major  (common  Peri- 
winkle) is  useftil  for  tianks  or  masses  of 


rootwork,  and  also  for  rocky  places  or  by 
wood  walks,  and  there  .  are  variegated 
varieties,  and  one  wilh  golden  leaves. 
The  lesser  Periwinkle  ( V.  minor)  is  much 
smaller  and  useful  for  the  same  positions  ; 
it  also  has  several  varieties  worth  grow- 
ing ;   a  white -flowered  one(r.  m.  alb<i). 
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a  reddish  one,  and  one  or  two  double 
and  variegated  forms.  V.  herbacea  is 
less  frequently  seen  than  our  common 
Periwinkles,  but  is  more  worthy  of  culture 
on  rocks,  as  it  is  not  rampant  in  habit.  It 
is  a  native  of  Hungary,  flowers  in  spring 
and  early  sununer,  and  its  stems  die  down 
every  year.  V.  acutiloba  is  a  distinct  and 
elegant  kind  bearing  its  delicate  mauve 
blossoms  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is 
suitable  for  sunny  banks  and  slopes  and 
for  warm  borders. 

VIOLA  ( KiV?/^/).— A  beautiful  and  well- 
known  family,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  which  be- 
deck the  alpine  turf.  Even  the  common 
Violet  may  almost  be  claimed  as  an  alpine 
plant,  for  it  wanders  along  hedgerow  and 
hillside,  along  copses  and  thin  woods,  all 
the  way  to  Sweden.  From  the  Violet 
our  world  of  wild  flowers  derives  won- 
drous beauty  and  delicate  fragrance  ;  no 
family  has  given  us  anything  more  precious 
than  the  garden  Pansies  and  the  various 
kinds  of  large,  showy,  sweet-scented 
Violets.  Far  above  the  faint  blue  carpets 
of  the  various  scentless  wild  Violets  in  our 
woods  and  heaths,  our  thickets  and  bogs 
— above  the  miniature  Pansies  that  find 
their  home  among  our  lowland  field- weeds  ; 
far  above  the  larger  Pansy-like  Violas 
(varieties  of  V,  luted)  which  flower  so 
richly  in  the  mountain  pastures  of  northern 
England  and  even  on  the  tops  of  stone 
walls ;  above  the  large,  free-growing 
Violets  of  the  American  heaths  and 
thickets,  we  have  true  alpine  Violets, 
such  as  the  yellow  two-flowered  Violet 
( V.  biflora\  and  large  blue  Violets  such 
as  V.  calcaraia  and  V,  comuta.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
beauty  of  these  alpine  Violets.  They 
grow  in  a  turf  of  high  alpine  plants  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  so  in  height.  The 
leaves  do  not  show  above  this  densely- 
matted  turf,  but  the  flowers  start  up, 
waving  everywhere  thousands  of  little 
banners.  Violets  are  of  the  easiest 
culture  ;  even  the  highest  alpine  kinds 
thrive  with  little  care,  and  V,  comuta  and 
V.  calcaraia  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
thrive  even  more  freely  than  in  their 
native  uplands,  the  foliage  and  the 
stems  being  stronger.  Some  of  the  many 
strong  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Violet 
might  be  naturalised  with  advantage. 
Slow-g^rowinp  compact  kinds,  like  the 
American  Bird's-foot  Violet,  enjoy,  from 
their  stature  and  their  comparative  slow- 
ness of  growth,  a  position  in  the  rock- 
garden  or  in  the  choice  border,  and  in 
such  a  position  they  are  of  easy  culture 
in  moist  sandy  soil.     Violets  of  all  kinds 


are  easily  increased  by  cuttings  from 
stout  short  runners.  All  runners  that 
are  wiry  and  hard  should  be  rejected, 
also  those  from  plants  grown  in  pots  or 
under  glass.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
early  in  April  if  they  are  to  bloom  next 
year.  They  should  be  put  under  hand- 
lights  on  a  shady  border,  and  kept  dose 
until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  the  lights 
may  be  tilted  a  little,  and  ventilation  in- 
creased until  at  last  the  lights  may  be 
dispensed  with.  By  September  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting,  and  may 
be  placed  in  beds  4  ft.  wide,  three  rows 
I  ft.  apart  being  in  one  bed.  This  space 
will  afford  room  to  hoe  between  the  rows 
while  they  are  growing.  They  will  soon 
spread  and  fill  the  beds,  but  they  cannot 
remain  more  than  two  or  three  years  in 
the  same  place  without  deteriorating.  If 
longer  than  two  years  in  the  same  place, 
they  must  receive  rich  dressings  of  rotten 
manure,  or  copious  applications  of  manure 
water.  Another  less  troublesome  mode 
of  propagation  is  to  get  a  few  large  plants 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  and 
divide  them  into  as  many  pieces  as 
possible,  each,  piece  having  a  little  bit  of 
root  attached  to  it.  Little  pieces  without 
roots  may  be  treated  like  cuttings. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  de- 
sirable kinds  for  general  cultivation  : — 

^ .\nfLXitK  {Two'ftmvered  Yellow  VioUt). — 
This  bright  little  Violet  is  a  lovely  ornament  on 
the  Alps,  where  it  carpets  chinks  between  the 
moist  rocks.  It  even  crawls  under  great 
boulders  and  rocks,  and  lines  shallow  caves 
with  its  fresh  verdure  and  its  little  golden 
stars,  and  is  useful  in  rock-gardens  where  rude 
steps  of  stone  give  winding  pathways.  It  will 
run  through  every  chink  between  the  steps. 
Europe,  N.  Asia  and  America. 

V.  calcarata  {Spurred  Kwife^).— This 
resembles  the  well-known  V,  comuta  in  flower 
and  spur,  but,  instead  of  forming  leafy  tufts,  it 
spreads  by  underground  runners.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant  on  the  Alps,  usually  found  in  high 
situations,  amidst  dwarf  flowers,  and  is  so 
plentiful  that  its  large  purple  flowers  make 
sheets  of  colour,  and  it  is  as  charming  in  the 
rock-garden  as  in  its  native  wilds.  There  are 
white,  pale  lilac,  and  yellow  varieties,  the  last 
{flava)  being  the  same  as  V.  Zoysi, 

V.  comnta  (Homed  Pansy). — A  mountain 
Pansy,  with  sweet-scented  pale  blue  or  mauv^e 
flowers  of  great  beauty.  For  awhile  superseded 
by  the  many  charming  tufted  Pansies  the  turn 
of  the  Horned  Pansy  has  come  again,  and  of 
late  years  many  beautiful  named  varieties  with 
large  and  finely  shaded  flowers  have  been 
raised,  the  colours  passing  through  blue  and 
purple  to  rosy-lilac  and  white.  These  come 
very  true  from  seed,  and  are  frequently  treated 
as  annuals.  Ooc  of  the  best  of  the  named 
kinds  is  Papilio,  in  which  the  upper  petals  are 
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enlarged  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  Other 
)Tood  kinds  are  Magnifica,  Purple  Queen,  rosea, 
Sensation,  and  Wiite  Perfection,  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.     Division,  cuttings,  or  seeds. 

Y.  cncnllata  {Large  American  Vioiet)  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  common  Violet, 
though  without  its  delicious  scent.  It  belongs 
10  a  section  which  includes  V,  primulafolia^ 
blanaa^  ob/iqua,  sagiiiata,  palmata,  delphini- 
folia,  catiadensiSy  pubescens,  striata^  and  others 
only  fitted  for  a  place  in  botanical  collections. 

y.  graoilii  is  a  remarkably  pretty  dwarf 
species,  never  failing  to  produce  in  spring  an 
abundance  of  deep  purple  blossoms  m  dense 
tufts.  It  is  hardy  in  light  soil.  Mount 
Olympus.  A  pretty  form  of  this,  V.  gracilis 
valderia,  comes  from  the  Tyrol ;  its  violet-blue 
flowers  are  flecked  with  darker  and  with  paler 
spots. 

V.  Intea  {Mountain  ViolelY—Tht  yellow 
form  of  this  Violet  is  very  neat  and  compact, 
2  to  6  in.  high.  From  April  onwards  it  yields 
abundant  flowers  of  a  rich  and  handsome 
yellow,  the  three  lower  petals  being  striped 
with  thin  black  lines.  A  large  flowered  garden 
form  is  named  Gem. 

V.  XTmbyana.— One  of  the  prettiest  of 
Violets,  abundant  in  flower,  robust  in  growth, 
and  hardy.  It  begins  to  bloom  about  3ie  end 
of  February,  attaining  its  greatest  beauty  in 
May.  The  deep  purple- blue  flowers  resemble 
those  of  V.  comuta ;  and  there  is  also  a  yellow 
variety.     Spain  and  Algeria. 

V.  Odoiata  {Sweet  K/^/^r/).— This  well- 
known  plant  is  widely  spread  over  Europe 
and  RussianAsia,  including  Britain, w^hile  it 
is  grown  in  almost  every  garden,  and  enor- 
mous quantities  of  its  flowers  sold  in  our 
cities.  Its  fragrance  distinguishes  it  from 
other  Violets.  It  may  be  grown  as  carpets 
for  open  groves  or  the  fringes  of  woods, 
hedges,  or  banks.  Instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  bed,  it  should  fringe  shrubberies, 
rock-gardens,  or  ferneries.  In  such  posi- 
tions it  requires  little  care,  and  fills  the 
cold  March  air  with  unrivalled  sweetness. 
It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  best 
on  free  sandy  loam.  It  is  well  to  naturalise 
the  plant  on  sunny  banks,fringes  of  woods, 
and  the  warmer  sides  of  bushy  places  to 
encourage  early  bloom. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sweet  Violet  is 
of  great  importance,  not  only  for  private 
gardens,  but  also  to  supply  the  vast 
demand  for  it  in  large  cities.  About  Paris, 
this  is  done  on  a  vast  scale,  many  acres 
being  covered  with  these  flowers.  The 
ground  is  well  exposed  to  the  mid-day 
sun,  and  is  rich,  free,  and  warm.  The 
plantations  are  made  in  spring,  those 
required  for  the  winter  being  grown  in 
frames.  The  plants  may  be  propagated 
to  any  extent  by  division,  but  good  plants 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  sown  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  gathered.     In  cold 


dry  parts,  where  Violets  fail  to  do  well, 
and  also  where  they  are  required  in 
mid-winter,  it  is  better  to  raise  a  number 
of  healthy  plants  every  year,  putting 
them  in  a  light  frame  in  a  sunny  pK)sition 
in  autumn.  With  little  trouble  we  may 
have  Violets  long  before  they  bloom 
in  the  open  ground.  Plants  obtained  by 
setting  out  runners  in  spring  in  rich  soil 
may  also  be  set  in  a  cold  frame  early  in 
autumn.  Allow  them  to  grow  until  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  fill  the  frames 
with  leaves,  put  on  the  sashes  with  a 
shutter  over  these.  The  plants  must  have 
abundance  of  air  on  mild  days,  and  water 
as  needed.  A  frame  of  three  sashes,  separ- 
ated into  three  parts  by  boards,  may  be 
uncovered,  one  sash  at  a  time,  at  inter\'a]s 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  thus  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  will  be  kept  up.  Violets 
do  not  like  forcing,  neither  do  they  need 
it  if  their  crowns  are  ripened  early,  and 
they  are  easily  tempted  into  flower  by 
this  protection. 

In  the  open  border  Sweet  Violets  thrive 
on  moderately  heavy  rich  soil ;  should 
the  soil  be  light  and  gravelly,  some  stiff 
material  and  plenty  of  manure  must  be 
added  to  it ;  poor  and  hard  clay  will  gain 
by  adding  sharp  gritty  matter  and  abun- 
dance of  rotten  manure.  Violets  require 
shelter,  but  not  that  of  a  wall,  and  in 
enclosed  gardens  they  are  seldom  healthy. 
Their  natural  shelter  is  a  hedgerow, 
allowing  such  currents  of  pure  air  as  are 
essential  for  keeping  down  red-spider  and 
for  healthy  foliage.  They  grow  well  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  Hornbeam  hedge, 
if  somewhat  naked  at  bottom,  so  -as  to 
allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  their  leaves 
early  in  spring,  and  afford  a  partial  shade 
in  summer.  When  the  soil  is  deep  and 
rich,  however,  Violets  will  bear  sunshine, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  plants  in 
different  positions  to  ensure  a  long  season 
of  bloom.  On  south  borders  Violets 
dwindle,  but  a  few  roots  on  sunny  banks 
will  give  some  early  pickings. 

The  insects  that  trouble  the  Violet 
most  are  green-fly  and  red-spider.  The 
first  is  generally  the  result  of  a  close  un- 
healthy atmosphere,  and  is  easily  got 
rid  of  by  gentle  smokings.  Red-spider 
is  induced  by  strong  sun  and  by  dry 
soil ;  hand-dusting  with  sulphur  is  the 
best  remedy,  but  it  is  easy  to  prevent  its 
occurrence  by  free  sprinkling. 

The  varieties  of  the  Violet  are  very 
numerous.  We  have  the  single  white  and 
the  single  rose,  the  double  white,  the  Czar, 
(a  very  large  and  sweet  variety),  the  Queen 
of  Violets,  Admiral  Avellan,  La  Grosse 
Bleue,  La  France,  California,  Princess  of 
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Wales,  Luxonne,  Belle  de  ChaCenay, 
White  Ciar,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  Mane 
Louise,  Victoria  Regitia,  Wellsiana,  and 
the  perpetual  blooming  Violet — well 
known  in  France  as  La  Violette  des  Quatre 
Saisons.  This  differs  slightly  from  the 
Sweet  Violet,  but  is  valuable  for  its  long 
season  ;  ii  is  the  variety  used  by  the 
cultivators  round  Paris.  The  double  white, 
or,  as  it  becomes  in  the  open  air,  the  rosy- 
white   Belle  de  Chatenay,  has  a  robust 


open,  where  the  thick  growth  keeps  the 
flowers  off  the  soil.  Blandyana,  another 
double,  is  a  free  bloomer  with  dark  flowers. 

T.  ndaU  \Birds-foot  Vii>/el].~The  toon 
beautiful  of  the  American  Violets,  «i1h  hand- 
some flowers  I  in.  across,  pale  or  deep  lilac, 
purple  or  blue,  the  two  upper  petals  beinj; 
sometimes  velvety  and  deep  violet  like  Ihc 
petals  of  a  Pansy.  The  variety  Httilgr  is  a 
pretly  form  ;  ils  flowers  larger,  and  the  petr^ 
arranged  like  those  of  a  Pansy,  the  two  upper 


Viola  pedau  (Biid 

habit.  Though  not  so  pure  as  the  old 
double  white  kind,  it  blooms  more  freely,  ' 
and  is  neater.  The  Neapolitan  kind,  V.  o. 
pallida  plena,  is  still  a  favourite,  spite  of 
other  and  newer  kinds,  but  it  needs  a 
frame  in  winter.  Marie  Louise  is  a  fine 
kind,  ant!  a  great  advance  upon  the  Nea- 
politan ;  its  flowers  are  larger,  deeper,  and 
more  abundant.  The  old  double  blue 
kind  has  neat  full  flowers,  but  its  stems 
are  short.  It  is,  however,  very  beautiful 
when  grown  in  frames,  or  in  beds  in  the 
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Brows  freely 
light  rich  soil  in  partial  shade,  but  the 
variety  biialer  succeeds  only  in  certain 
localities,  and  is  rare  in  its  own  land.  It  is 
best  adapted  for  the  choice  rock.girden,  but 
may  also  be  grou-n  in  bordets  where  the  soil  is 
peaty,  sandy,  and  moist. 

T.  ratUtoimll  [Nfoi  Holland  Vulel\.—T\n^ 
mantles  the  ground  with  a  mass  of  small  leaves 
and  slender  creeping  stems,  and  bears  through- 
out the  summer  blue  and  white  flowers  of 
exquisite  beauty,  about  3  inches  high.     It  is 
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pretty  for  a,  bed  ot  peat  or  very  light  earth, 
where  taller  plants  are  put  out  in  a  scattered 
way  foi  a  time,  but  being  small  and  delicate,  il 
should  not  be  used  with  coarse  plants.  Il 
must  be  treated  lite  a  tender  bedding  plant — 
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taken  up  or  propagaled  in  autumn,  and  put  out 
in  May  or  June.  Australia.  Division  V.  r. 
grandifiora  is  a  larger  plant  in  alt  its  parts. 
Syn.,  Erpelion. 

T.  TottLDiiianluIa  (Rmun  Via/a), — A  hand' 
some  plant,  dwarf,  and  with  low  creeping 
stems  which  bear  in  spring  numerous  purple 
and  white  blossoms.  It  is  a  free  grower,  but, 
being  a  native  of  Sicily,  is  not  so  hardy  as 
some  Violets,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  light 
soil  and  a  warm  border. 

V.  tricolor  (AVar/'r-^aj-f).— The  Pansy 
is  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  K. 
tricolor,  though  it  is  probably  descended 
from  V.  altaica — to  which  many  Pansies 
seem  nearly  allied.  But  our  Pansies  are 
so  numerous,  so  varied,  and,  withal,  so 
distinct  from  any  wild  Violet,  that  little 
can  be  iraced  of  their  origin.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain  :  the  parents  of  this 
precious  race  were  mountaineers.  Only 
alpines  could  give  birth  to  such  rich  and 
brilliant  colour  and  such  wealth  of  bloom. 
Its  season  never  ends  ;  it  often  blooms 
cheerfully  enough  at  Christmas,  and  is 
sheeted  with  gold  and  purple  when  the 
Hawthorn  is  white  with  blossoms.  Such 
a  flower  must  not  be  ignored  on  our 
rock-gardens,  though  it  thrives  in  almost 
any  soil  and  position.  It  rnay  be  treated 
as  an  annual,  a  biennial,  or  a  perennial, 
according  to  climate,  position,  and  soil. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  weeds  in  Scot- 
land, the  wild  V.  lutea,  may  be  grown  in 
the  south  of  England,  if  sheltered  from 


the  midday  sun.  It  thrives  capitally  with 
a  north  or,  better  still,  a  north-east 
exposure,  if  shekered  by  tall  trees  or 
buildings,  so  that  it  may  get  the  cool  sun 
of  the  early  morning  only. 

For  borders  one  way  is  to  grow  the 

flants  from  seed.  The  Belgian  or  fancy 
ansies  are  remarkable  for  the  strange 
variety  of  their  colours  and  the  unusual 
size  of  the  blooms.  Theyaremorehardyas 
seedlings,  and  more  robust  as  plants,  than 
the  other  kinds,  and  yield  a  greater  variety 
of  colours.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
July  or  August,  in  pans  of  light  leafy  soil, 
such  as  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  mould  from 

I  rotted  turf,  and  placed  in  a  cool  shady 
place.  When  mixed  seeds  are  sown,  sow 
each  separately  at  a  distance  of  i^  in.  or 
so.  As  soon  as  the  lirst  seeds  have  ger- 
minated and  the  seedlings  have  three 
pairs  of  leaves,  they  should  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  weaker  ones,  for 
amongst  the  backward  ones  will  be  found 

I  the  greatest  proportion  of  finely-coloured 
flowers.      It   is   important   to   sow   fresh 

It  is  rarely  convenient  to  plant  the 
seedlings  at  once  where  they  are  to 
bloom,  therefore  they  should  be  placed  in 
pots  plunged  in  a  cool  place  in  the  open 
ground,  and  put  out  in  time  to  get  estab- 
lished before  winter.  They  stand  the  winter 
well,  and  the  only  danger  lies  in  heavy 
rain  or  sleet  succeeded  by  sharp  frosts. 
A  pot  inverted  over  each  plant  to  protect 
the  soil  from  too  much  wet  would  be 
sufficient  protection.  It  is  unwise  to  move 
Pansies  in  spring  unless  they  have  been 
kept  in  pots  during  winter  ;  they  should 
then  be  planted  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible. 

Pansies  are  divided  into  two  sections 
— the  show  or  English  kinds,  and  the 
lancy  or  Belgian  kinds.  The  first  com- 
prises five  divisions  :  white  and  yellow 
ground,  belted  Pansies,  white,  yellow, 
and  purple  Pansies.  The  selfe  must  be 
clear  decided  colours,  >nd  should  have  a 
black  well  -  defined  blotch  under  the 
eye.  The  belied  kinds  should  have  a 
white  or  yellow  ground,  together  with 
centre  blotch,  and  a  broad  margin  of 
bronzy-red,  chestnut,  purple,  crimson,  or 
other  hue  ;  the  colours  must  be  dense, 
and  the  margins  well  defined.  The  floW' 
ers  should  be  rounded,  stout  of  petal,  and 
of  good  size,  but  size  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  quality  of  the  markings.  A  fancy 
Pansy  should  have  a  large  deep- colon  red 
blotch,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  petal  and  portions  of  the  side 
petals.  The  rest  of  the  flower  may  be 
white,  yellow,  buff,  red,  maroon,  purple, 
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crimson,  and  various  other  shades,  but 
not  so  dense  as  the  centre  blotch.  Some 
fancy  Pansies  are  flaked  or  parti-coloured, 
but  all  good  ones  are  showy  and  beautiful 
beyond  the  imagination  of  those  who 
have  only  seen  common  strains.  Named 
Pansies  come  fairly  true  from  seed,  but 
any  particular  variety  must  be  increased 
by  cuttings.  When  any  plant  shows  good 
.  flowers,  the  best  way  i  s  to  pinch  the  bloom- 
buds  oflf  as  they  come,  feed  the  plant  well 
with  dressings  of  leaf-mould  pricked  in 
about  the  roots,  and  peg  the  first  shoots 
down  so  as  to  leave  the  crown  of  the  plant 
exposed  for  fresh  healthy  shoots  to  rise 
from.  A  few  shoots  should  be  taken  off 
when  they  have  made  three  or  four  pairs 
of  leaves,  and  be  planted  in  light  soil,  sand, 
and  leaf-mould,  under  a  hand-glass,  and 
kept  moist  and  shaded.  The  pegged- 
down  stems  will  produce  shoots  which  may 
be  taken  off  in  the  same  way  ;  and  when 
well  rooted  treated  as  seedlings. 

A  good  plant  combines  a  profusion  of 
fine  flowers  with  a  dwarf,  stocky  habit, 
and  the  plant  when  in  bloom  is  a 
round  green  bush,  with  the  flowers  about 
\  in.  clear  of  the  leaves.  It  is  useless  to 
save  seed  before  a  stock  of  first-class 
plants  is  obtained.  July  is  early  enough 
to  sow  the  seed  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  farther  north  it  may  be  sown  earlier, 
until  in  Scotland  it  should  be  sown  in 
the  spring. 

Tufted  Pansies.— These  are  hybrids 
of  Pansies  and  alpine  Violets.  The  term 
"  tufted  "  has  been  very  properly  used  to 
distin^ish  plants  of  a  spreading  habit, 
like  Pinks,  Aubrietia,  and  Alpine  Violets, 
from  plants  with  simple  erect  stems,  like, 
say,  the  Stock,  Lupine,  and  Aster.  Some- 
times the  two  forms  of  habit  occur  in  the 
same  family ;  for  instance,  there  are 
Violas  that  are  tufted  and  Violas  that  are 
not — the  German,  French,  and  other 
Pansies  in  our  gardens  do  not  spread  at 
the  root  as  the  tufted  Pansies  do.  Plants 
of  this  "  tufted  "  habit  are  often  a  mass  of 
delicate  rootlets  even  above  the  ground, 
so  that  they  are  easily  increased.  Hence 
when  older  Pansies  die  after  flowering, 
those  crossed  with  the  alpine  species 
remain,  like  true  perennials,  and  are  easily 
increased.  The  term  Pansies  is  a  good 
one  in  all  ways.  Without  an  English 
name,  we  shall  always  have  confusion 
with  the  Latin  name  for  the  name  of  wild 
species.  To  all  of  these  belongs  the  old 
Latin  name  of  the  genus  Viola.  It  is 
now  agreed  by  botanists  that  all  cross- 
bred garden  plants  —  including  tufted 
Pansies,  of  course — should  have  popular 
English,  and  not  Latin,  names.   "  Beading 


Violas''  is  a  vulgar  compound  of  bad 
English  and  Latin  ;  whereas  **  tufted 
Pansies  "  is  a  good  English  name  with  a 
clear  meaning. — The  Garden^  i6th  Jan. 
1892. 

These  are  the  flowers  hitherto  generally 
known  as  Violas  and  bedding  Pansies, 
and  Dr.  Stuart,  who  has  raised  some  of 
the  best  of  them,  says  : — "  Botanically^ 
Violets,  Pansies,  and  Heart's-ease  are  all 
the  same.  Tufted  Pansies  are  crosses 
from  the  garden  Pansy  and  Viola  camuiaj 
the  latter  being  the  seed-bearer.  Pollen 
from  V,  comuta  applied  to  the  Pansy  pro- 
duces a  common  enough  form  of  bedding 
Pansy — never  the  tufty  root-growth  ob- 
tained when  the  cross  is  the  other  way. 
I  have  proved  this  by  actual  hand-cross- 
ing. Most  strains  of  tufted  Pansies  are 
bred  the  wrong  way,  and  lack  the  tufty 
root  which  makes  the  Violetta  strain  per- 
ennial." 

Having  settled  the  name,  the  next  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  select  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  charming  flowers,  which 
are  certainly  more  valuable  for  our  flower 
gardens  than  the  ordinary  Pansy,  fine  as 
these  are.  They  are  so  because  the  colours 
are  simple  and  generally  pure  and  true, 
and  because  they  are  most  effective  when 
used  in  groups,  and  then  they  are  per- 
ennial, and  may  be  easily  increased  and 
kept  true. 

The  new  race  of  Tufted  Pansies  raised 
by  Dr.  Stuart,  of  which  Violetta  was  the 
first,  is  a  precious  addition  to  this 
large  family,  because  the  flowers  are 
pure  in  colour  and  so  sweetly  scented. 
The  older  tufted  Pansies  were  welcome, 
but  all  of  them  had  wiry  streaks  about  the 
eye,  not  a  serious  detraction,  but  it  is  a 
gain  to  have  kinds  that  are  quite  rayiess, 
as  are  all  of  Dr.  Stuart's.  Violetta  the 
first  has  small  flowers,  but  all  the  later 
varieties  have  large  flowers,  and  in  other 
respects  are  fully  e(}ual  to  the  older  sorts,, 
more  tufted  in  habit,  and  better  garden- 
plants  in  every  way.  Among  the  best 
kinds  are  Blue  Gown,  Duncan,  Favourite, 
Lucy  Franklin,  Rolph,  Seagull,  Skipjack, 
Swan,  Sylvia,  The  Czar,  White  Beauty« 
and  William  Tell.  These  are  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  ever  seen.  The 
best  kiitds  with  white  flowers  are  Blanche, 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Dr.  Sculthoipe 
(in  which  the  top  petals  are  prettily 
flushed).  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  (with 
a  delicate  bluish  shade).  Masterpiece, 
and  Mrs.  Gray.  Near  these  creamy- 
whites  come  a  group  of  creamy  or  pale 
yellow-coloured  kinds,  such  as  Ardwel) 
Gem,  Devonshire  Cream,  Golden  Queen, 
and  Lemon  Queen.    Among  yellows  there 
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is  nothing  better  than  Bullion,  Kitty  Hay, 
Mrs.  Greenwood,  Molly  Pope,  Pembroke, 
and  Stephen.  Perhaps  the  most  precious 
of  all  are  the  lavenders  and  delicate 
blues,  such  as  Charm,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Ftorizel,  Formidable,  J.  B.  Riding 
and  John  Quarton.  Of  the  blues  and 
rich  dark  purples  we  have  Archie  Grant, 
Blue  King,  Cliveden  Purple,  Holyrood, 
and  Max  Kolb,  and  in  rich  crimson- 
purple  Councillor  Waters  and  Crimson 
king. 

Although  we  like  the  colours  simple  and 

Sure,  there  are  other  pretty  ones  of  a 
ifFerent  kind,  such  as  Accushla,  Blue 
Cloud,  Columbine,  Countess  of  Kintore, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Hector  Macdonald,  and 
Skylark.  In  the  south,  however,  they  are 
uncertain,  liable  to  vary  in  colour,  and  not 
so  good  as  the  selfs.     Some  kinds,  like 


A  Turitd  Fiaif. 

Violetta,  are  white,  running  off  to  delicate 
bluish  or  lilac  hues.  These  delightful 
things  are  so  easily  raised  and  crossed, 
that  each  garden  might  raise  its  own 
kinds,  so  as  to  have  as  much  variety  as 
possible.  These  plants  love  a  light  and 
cool  soil.  In  northern  districts  they  arc 
more  at  home  than  in  the  south,  where 
special  treatment  is  necessary  to   bring 

For  early  spring-flowering  ihe  auttings 
should  be  rooted  in  July  or  August,  and 

Slanted  out  in  October.  They  commence 
looming  early  in  April.  In  heavy  soils 
liablelo  crack  with  drought,  use  abundance 
of  leaf-soil,  burnt  ashes  from  the  rubbish 
fires,  and  the  like,  to  bring  them  into  order. 
Also  select  a  dry  time  for  digging,  working 
in  the  above  with  plenty  of  short  manure 
from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  scattering 


an  inch  or  so  on  the  surface  for  the  roots 
at  planting  time.  Cuttings  are  better  than 
divLsions  ;  particularly  if  they  are  made  of 
the  young  shoots  stripped  from  the  old 
stool  with  a  heel  attached.  To  yield  a 
supply  of  these  cuttings  a  reserve  batch 
of  plants  is  necessary.  About  the  second 
week  in  June,  cut  them  back  to  within  2 
in.  of  the  soil.  A  month  afterw&rds  they 
will  be  bristling  with  young  shoots.  As 
soon  as  3  in.  long,  scatter  some  fine  soil 
and  leaf-mould  among  the  young  growths, 
and  keep  well  watered  for  a  fortnight,  by 
which  time  the  majority  will  be  making 
roots  freely.  A  fortnight  later  they  will  be 
ready  for  planting  in  nursery-beds  in  a 
shady  spot  and  in  good  soil.  As  growth 
is  renewed,  pinch  out  the  top  of  each  to 
encourage  the  quicker  formation  of  shoots 
at  the  base.  By  October  there  will  be 
some  grand  plants  for  putting  into  their 
permanent  quarters,  full  of  youth  and 
vigour  that  will  produce  masses  of  flowers 
by-and-by. 

VIOLETTAB  OB  lOHIATtJBE 
TUFTED  PAKSIEa— These  originated 
in  the  garden  of  the  late  Dr.  Chas.  Stuart, 
who  in  1887  found  what  he  had  long 
sought — a  pure-white  layless  self.  This 
chance  seedling  he  named  Violetta,  and 
for  this  reason  plants  of  the  miniature 
flowered  type  are  often  called  "  Violettas." 
From  this  plant  has  arisen  a  series  of 
layless  flowers,  several  of  which  share 
the  dainty  form  of  the  parent. 

Interest  in  these  Violettas  is  less  general 
than  their  beauty  deserves,  perhaps  be- 
cause their  growth  is  slow  as  compared 
with  Ihe  ordinary  Tufted  Pansies.  It 
should  therefore  be  understood  that  the 
plants  are  specially  adapted  for  rock 
or  alpine  gardens,  and  that  instead  of 
■getting  leggy  as  even  many  of  the  Tufied 
Pansies  do  if  left  alone,  these  are  best 
left  to  themselves  for  two  or  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  single 
shoot  planted  in  the  spring  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  little  tuft  some  six  inches 
across,  and  after  a  second  season's  growth 
the  tuft  is  large  and  at  its  best.  When  in 
full  beauty  such  tufts  are  charming  and 
never  fail  to  please.  Light  and  porous 
soil,  well  enriched  with  old  manure,  is 
essential  to  success  ;  it  should  also  be  of 
good  depth,  for  the  Tufted  Pansies  are 
deep-rooting,  and  during  hot  weather- 
especially  in  the  south  of  England — the 
value  of  deep  culture  is  soon  felt.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  beauty  in  the  rock-garden, 
the  cut  blooms  make  up  prettily  for  alt 
sorts  of  uses,  these  small  flowers  carrying 
well  where  the  larger  kinds  flop  about. 

As  yet  there  are  not  many  Violettas 
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catalogued,  but  the  following  are  good 
sorts  : — Violettay  white  with  yellowish 
centre ;  Gold  Crest^  rich  deep  golden 
yellow  ;  Picotee^  white  with  picotee  edg- 
ing ;  Blanche^  clear  silvery  white ;  Queen 
of  the  Year,  china  blue,  spotted  white  ; 
Pigtnyy  rosy-purple,  very  free  ;  White 
Doty  pure  white ;  Quaily  white,  broadly 
margined  bluish-lavender ;  Minnie  War- 
ren,  pale  lilac,  very  dainty;  Commodore 
Hutty  good  rayless  yellow  ;  Rock  Yellow, 
dense  yellow  ;  Rock  Blue,  a  charming 
little  deep-blue  flower  with  a  yellow  eye. 

Virgilia.    See  Cladrastis. 

VI8CABIA.— K  oculata,  a  showy  and 
•beautiful  hardy  annual  from  South  Europe, 


Mistletoe  in  various  parts. 


expense  of  its  victim.  It  grows  on  many 
trees,  both  evergreen  and  summer-leafing 
—orchard  trees,  limes,  poplars,  elms, 
willows,  hornbeam,  beech,  acacia,  horse- 
chestnut,  firs — rarely  on  the  oak  in  Britain. 
Where  the  plant  is  wild,  the  thrushes 
spread  it  about  by  wiping  the  seeds  off 
their  bills  on  the  baric,  and  where  plentiful 
it  is  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees  and 
timber.  As  to  the  best  way  of  increasing 
this  plant,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  writes  :— 
"  I  find  growth  of  the  seeds  certain  if 
they  are  placed  on  clean,  fresh,  smooth 
bark  in  April  or  May,  and  then  covered 
with  one  thickness  of  black  muslin  or 
lawn,  so  that  birds  do  not  peck  them 
away,  as  they  do  if  unprotected. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  putting 
on  the  seeds  at  or  about  Christmas- 
time before  they  have  ripened 
enough  to  grow.  Do  not  cut  slits 
in  the  bark  ;  the  best  way  is  simply 
to  apply  it  to  the  clean  bark  only. 

"Apart  from  its  botanical  interest 
or  its  antiquarian  lore,  the  mistle- 
toe, when  well  grown  in  dense 
masses  on  either  apple  or  pear, 
really  becomes  an  effective  plant  in 
the  winter  landscape.  The  warm 
yellowish  olive-green  leaf  masses 
dangling  from  bare  and  leafless 
trunks  or  branches  are  distinct  and 
effective,  thickly  set  with  the  clus- 
tered berries  that  glisten  in  the 
sunshine." 

VITEX  {ChasteTree)-  V.  Agnus- 
castus  is  a  very  old  S.  European 
shrub,  with  divided  leaves,  and  in 
late  summer,  clusters  of  small  pale 
lilac  flowers.  It  grows  6  to  lo  ft. 
high  against  a  wall,  but  even  thus 
protected  is  liable  to  be  killed  dur- 
mg  a  severe  winter. 


Male  blossom,    b.  Female  ditto.    H,  Berry  cut  through,    e.  Seed,  showinir  II IVIQ  /  l/t*iy\ VVrwiHv  r>limK«nu- 

enihrvos.    g.  kmhryo  mainiified.    A.  Two  embryos,  with  radicles  ger-  VXXIO  ^  ytne).       V\  OOOy  CllIUDing 

minarW.    t,  Siiifjie  radicle,    k.  Side  riew  of  two  radicles.    /.  Section  of  shrubS  Of  mUCh  interest  and  earden 
ntrie  radicle.  ,  .  «      •     i  •  i      «  - 

value,  owmg  to  their  luxuriant  habit, 


the  sin^e  radicle. 


well  suited  for  a  border.  Seed  should 
be  sown  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  the 
seedlings  thinned  out  when  large  enough. 
The  plant  is  6  or  8  in.  high,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  rose-coloured  blossoms  with 
a  dark  centre.  The  varieties  cardinalis 
(bright  crimson-purple),  ccerulea  (bluish), 
4Uba  (white),  Dunnetti  (rose),  spiendens 
•(scarlet),  picta  elegans  (crimson  purple, 
edged  with  white),  and  a  dwarf  variety, 
juwa,  about  9  in.  high,  are  desirable. 

VISCUM  ALBUM  (Afistletoey^This 
half-shrubby  parasite  on  trees  is  often 
welcome  in  the  pleasure  ground  or 
orchard,  and  is  not  without  beauty  of 
colour,  but  where  abundantat  is  injurious, 
being  a  true  parasite  which  thrives  at  the 


grace,  and  handsome  foliage,  which  m 
several  instances  affords  the  richest  of 
colours — ^yellows,  purples,  and  crimsons. 

\Vhilst  some  are  valuable  for  the  walls 
of  houses,  others  may  be  used  for  covering 
arbours,  pergolas,  the  pillars  of  verandahs, 
old  tree  stumps  or  sloping  banks.  In  the 
case  of  the  stronger,  taller-growing  species 
they  may  be  made  to  clamber  over  living 
trees.  They  are  moisture-loving  plants, 
and  require  liberal  treatment,  \\liere 
space  is  limited  they  can  be  kept  small 
by  pruning,  but  the  best  effects  are  ob- 
tained where  they  can  ramble  without 
hindrance.  Where  they  are  intended  to 
spread  over  living  trees,  they  should  al- 
ways be  planted  sufficiently  £ur  away  from 
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the  trunk  to  allow  rain  and  light  to  reach 
them,  and  with  good  rich  soil  to  start  in. 
Most  kinds  can  be  increased  by  cuttings 
or  by  single  "eyes"  treated  as  in  the 
Grape  Vine,  though  some  can  only  be 
raised  by  seeds.  Those  that  refuse  to  root 
from  cuttings  can  sometimes  be  layered. 
Graftings  should  be  a  last  resource. 

In  the  following  list  Arapelopsis  and 
Cpaus  are  merged  in  Vitis. 

Z^"^.     SSativaliB    (Summtr    Crape).  —  The 
leaves  are  4  10  6  ins.  uross,  of  >  deep  green 


turning  (lark  purple  with  crimson  veins  and 
sulTusiun  in  auluinn.l 

V.  CaliforniCft  (Ca/i/orwiiM  r/w).— This 
is  the  hest  of  the  American  Grape  Vines  (ex- 
cluding the  Ampilapsis  section)  for  colour  in 
autumn,  and  it  is  one  of  ihe  strongest  growers, 
climbing  over  lofty  trees,  lis  leaves,  which 
turn  a  deep  ctim&on  in  aulumi),  are  rounded 
and  covered  with  down. 

V.C0igIietU9{CnMw«i;/or>'K.«/) — ThU 
is  a  noble  hardy  Vine  from  the  mountain  forests, 
of  the  Island  of  Yezzo,  North  Japan,  where  it 
covers  the  trees  from  base  to  summit  with  a 


colour  when  old,  but  in  a  young  stale  covered 
on  the  lower  sathet   with  a   reddish  down. 
The  berries  are  small — about  the  siie  of  Black   | 
Currants — acid  but  edible.    New  E^land  to 
Florida  and  westwards. 

y.  amuta,  a  noble  Vine  from  Central 
China,  with  large  heart-shaped  or  nearly 
iriangular  bronie-grecn  leaves  set  upon  spiny 
Menis,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  chmbs.  In 
autumn  the  foliage  assumes  fine  lints  of  crimson, 
purple  and  yellow,  and  it  reaches  a  height  of 
to  or  mure  feet  in  three  years  from  the  seed. 
A  form  of  this,  Vtilchii,  has  even  lai^:er  leaves, 
measuring    10  ins.  by   S,  of  a   tnonze-green 


a  phDioE^apb  by  Miu  Willmoil. 

gorgeous  mantle  in  autumn.  It  comeslnear 
V.  La&rusca  in  general  appearance,  but  is  more 
vigorous,  growing  at  a,  great  pace  when  hirly 
established,  and  displaying  a.  profusion  of 
leathery  dark-green  leaves  with  several  lobe- 
like points,  and  coated  beneath  with  a  thick 
fell-like  down  which  varies  in  colour  from 
rosty-btoivn  to  yellow  or  nearly  white.  Their 
autumn  tinlti^  is  beautiful,  especially  in  a  diy 
season  and  when  the  plant  is  not  overfed. 
Increase  by  seed  or  lay^r^ 

V.  COrdifblia  {Fnal  iSra/e).— A  vigorous. 
Vine  with  thin,  three-lobed''Wves,  measuring 
3  lo  6  ins.   in  iliflmeler,  the-ldt)es  ending  in  a    ' 
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long,  fine  point.  The  berries  are  black  and 
only  eatable,  afici  ftost.  A  moutnre-loriiw 
Viae,  afiiecting  in  a  nild  stale  the  bonki  t^ 
(tceami.  New  England  to  Nditaska  and 
touthwuds. 

-iablc     spedes    from 


H  soi&ce,  and 
ig  fresh  til]  late  in  XoTcmbet.  Among 
Hi  niaoj'  brmi  U  major,  with  much  larger 
dark  green  leaTcs,  either  simple  or  three-lobed. 
The  eaily  leaves  and  xhooti  are  a  pretty  pale 
ciimioa,  and  before  ^ling  in  antmnn  the 
foliage  lums  purple  and  blood-red.  V. 
fUitusa  Wibem  is  a  neat  kind  well  suited  hy 


vigoTous  than  most  wikl  X'irkcs.  this  is  a  hand- 
some fbli^e  plant,  one  <d  the  mon  graceful 
and  diaioct  of  the  group,  and  iu  stenu  ding 
to  the  wall  without  nailing. 

T.  hatttoptiylU  (Hi^Uavtd  i'hu).—\ 
variety  of  this,  known  as  JmrnmlifeiiM,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  forms  (A  this  species,  and 
in  antiuno  brais  pretty  tnrqiKMse-blae  benies. 
It  requires  in  most  places  a  portion  on  a  wall 
in  Older  to  induce  it  to  fruit  with  Ere«doiii,  and 
succeeds  better  in  dry,  poor  khL  A  twie- 
gated  form  is  preny,  the  foltige  being  monkd 
with  white  or  faint  pink.  A  shetlered  sonny 
brii^  it  to  perieclian. 


position  IS  necessary  to  bn 
China,  Japan,  ai>d  Corea. 


its  compacthalMt  to  small  gardens  ;  the  rounded   i 
heait-shaped  leaves  l  inche*  across  are  a  rich 
glos^  green,   shining   with   almost    metallic 
hutte.     The  young  leaves  ate  bright   purple,    \ 
and  this  tint  lingers  on  their  uuder-sur^Lce  and    i 
reappears  with  a  ruddy  suffusion  before  they 
fall  in  autumn.     Variety  ehiaeniis  differs  from 
that  jiut  described  in  its  larger  and  less  glossy 

T.  H«lir]r»na.--Discovered  in  China  by 
t>r.  Henry,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Vines.  The  deep  green  leaves  are  cut  into  J 
leaflets,  threaded  by  silvery  ribs  and  veins,  the 
effect  being  poiticuUrty  rich  in  autumn  when 
■bey  lam  a  deep  crimtou- purple.     Though  less   ' 


.—As  is  the  tase  with  so 
many  of  the  Vines,  this  shows  [Teat  variety  in 
the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  this  tendency  to 
variation  shows  itself  also  in  the  colours  pat 
on  in  auttimn.  In  the  best  fonns  the  leaves 
assume  rich  tints  of  porplish-ted  and  crimson. 
There  is  also  a  form  whose  foliage  has  a  broniy 
hue  more  or  less  throughool  the  season,  boi 
especially  when  young.  Cuttings.  Japan. 
Syns,  AmpelopBS  Veitchi  and  A.  tjiciispidata. 
V.  LabniSCa  KNenlur*  Ftx  Cnpt\.—\a 
leaves  are  amongst  the  largest,  both  they  and 
the  yoni^  branchlets  being  covered  on  the 
under  sur&ce  with  a  rusty-coloured  or  some- 
times whilidi  down.     In  a  urild  state  the  fhril 
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has  (.  musky  flavoui,  but  by  cullii'alion  it  has 
been  much  improved,  and  numerous  varieties 

are  grown  in  the  United  States.  Ii  often 
ascends  hich  trees  in  its  own  country  and  may 
be  planledin  ours  with  this  end  in  view.  New 
England  to  Minnesota  and  southwards. 

v.  megaphylla.— A  remarkable  Chinese 
vine  with  \i.t%t  cleft  leaves,  more  like  a  shrubby 
Aralia  than  a  Vine.  They  are  cut  into  many 
■widely-spread  leaflets,  measure  iS  ins.  by  12 
at  the  bise,  (heir  upper  surbce  a  dark  green 
chaneing  lo  grey-green  on  the  under  side. 
This  handsome  plant  is  of  very  strong  growth, 
quite  young  plants  making  shoots  of  lo  feet  or 

V.  munliB  (walt  Vint).—K  name  current 
in  this  country  and  on  Ihe  Continent,  whilst 
the  same  plant  is  known  in  America  as  Vitis 
En^cmanni.  It  is  a  distincl  form  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  possessing  leaves  of  the 


seir-st 


E,  brilliant  autumnal  colours. 


id  climb  tothe  tops  of  high  walls— a  useful 
quidity. 

V.  qililiqiiefoli&  (Virginian  Cmftr).— 
This  is  letter  known  as  Amptlopsit  qtiinqut- 
folia,  its  foliage  changing  in  the  bll  of  Ihe 
year  to  various  shades  of  crimson,  scailet,  and 
purple.  For  covering  arbours,  walls,  verandahs, 
or  old  tree  stumps  there  is  no  climber  which 
produces  so  luxuriant  an  effect  in  so  short  a 
time.    Several  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  viz., 


Major 


1,  hirsi 


V.  BonuuiCitL— It  has  lat^e  leaves,  diflet- 
ing  from  all  the  Vines  in  cuftivaiion  (except 
SfiHovilis  Danidi)  in  having  the  branches  and 
petioles  covered  with  bristles  or  stout  hairs. 

V.  siao&sis  is  allied  to  r.  armata  but 
differs  from  it  in  its  variable  leaves,  which,  at 
first  simple,  pass  gradually  10  the  compound 
form  as  the  shoots  lengthen.  It  ts  a  tall 
vigorous  climber  of  massive  effect,  with  foliage 
thickly  clustered. 

^jlinOTitifl  Davllll  is  nearly  allied  10 
V.  Romantii,  having  the  same  bristly  or  even 
prickly  character.  Both  this  and  V.  Ramantii 
assume  pur|Jisb-red  autumn  tints. 

V.  TIlOnUOnL — Aprettyand  neat-growing 
«peciei  climbing  by  its  tendrils,  and  of  graceful 
effect  upom  pilUrs  and  pergolas.  The  leave* 
are  deeply  eleft  into  five  lobCT  and  are  of  a  red- 
dish-green, rich  purple  on  the  underside.  This 
turns  to  auniform  crimson- purple  in  the  autumn, 
but  a.  tendency  to  curl  up  rather  spoils  their 
effect  at  this  season. 

y .  Tlltmbftlgi,  though  near  V.  Caipulia,  is 
a  little  less  exuberant  in  its  growth  ;  it  may  be 
used  near  the  house,  whereas  Coigmlia,  in  its 
almost  unruly  luxuriance,  is  best  among  trees  at 
>  greater  distance.  The  dark  green  leaves  often 
measure  a  foot  or  more  in  each  sense,  and  in 
autumn  they  take  the  richest  shades  of  yellow, 
brown,  crimson,  and  scarleL  Their  greater 
brilliance  at  this  season,  a*  well  as  their  greater 
xiie,  helps  to  distinguish  the  plant  from 
Coigaet's  Vine.     It  is  fully  hardy  and  thrives 


n  any  good  soil,  but  should  n 
V.  vinifM*  {Cen, 


t  be  overfed  with 


wn  Graft  Vini).—Oi 
of  the  common  Grape 
Vine  the  following  may  be  alluded  to  ;  Fur- 
puna. — This  is  one  of  the  deepest  purple- 
foliaged  plants  we  possess.  Although  the 
colour  becomes  most  intense  in  autumn  the 
leaves  have  a  broniy-purple  tinge  from  the 
first.  Var.  apii/clia  is  the  Parsley- leaved 
Vine.  Its  leaves  are  very  deeply  cut,  fre- 
quently into  several  leaflets,  which  are  again 


Clmt-coloimd  Vine, 


with  white  down,  and  the  "  Teintuiier " 
Grape,  the  leaves  of  which  assume  a  beauti- 
ful claret  colour  before  they  fall,  and  among 
the  large  number  of  Vines  grown  in  wine- 
making  countries  there  are  many  worth  grow- 
ing  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  foUoiving 
Asiatic  species  :  V.  ficifolia,  a  distinct  plant 
with  small  round-lo)>ed  leaves  like  those  of  the 
Fig ;  V.  aioniti/alius  with  leaves  like  the 
Aconite  ;  V.  iewiakf  with  leaves  like  aLeea  ; 
V.  amurmtis  with  foliage  of  an  intense  crim- 
son in  autumn  ;  I '  Dtlavayi  with  trifoliate 
leaves  and  purple  stems  j  and  V.  strianafelia, 
an  interesting  species  of  the  Ampelopsis  group. 
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with  tuberous  roots  like  a  Dahlia,  and  palmate 
or  bipinnate  foliage.  All  these  are  Datives  of 
China  and  J[apan.  V,  himalavana  is  a  North 
Indian  species  with  striking  tnfoliate  leaves. 

V.  Talpina  {ScutAem  Fox  Grape),— K 
distinct  Vine,  the  leaves  are  small  (2  to  3  ins. 
across)  and  rounded,  smooth  and  shining  on 
both  surfaces,  bright  green.  The  sweet  Migno- 
nette*like  perfume  of  the  flowers  of  many 
American  Vines  is  in  this  species  especially 
apparent.  The  variety /a/v/^/a  has  the  branch- 
lets  and  frequently  the  petioles  of  a  red  colour. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Manitoba  and  southwards. 
Syn.  V,  riparia.  Other  American  Grape 
Vines  worth  growing,  but  possessing  no  par- 
ticular value  beyond  those  already  described, 
are  V,  rupestris  (the  Sand  Grape),  arizonica^ 
and  cinerea  (the  Downy  Grape). 

W.  J.  B. 

Vittadema.    See  Erigeron. 

WAHLENBEBGIA  ( Tufted  Hairdell), 
— A  charming  group  of  alpine  plants 
allied  to  the  Hairbells,  and  mostly  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Dalmatia  and 
Asia  Mmor.  They  are  useful,  free-flower- 
ing, and  hardy,  forming  tufts  with  large 
heads  of  pretty,  bell-shaped,  upright  flow- 
ers, of  various  shades  of  purple.  The 
chief  points  in  their  culture  are  full  expo- 
sure, plenty  of  sunshine,  a  free  gritty  soil, 
and  a  raised  position  free  from  stagnant 
moisture.  All  the  species  are  true  per- 
ennials, easily  cultivated,  vigorous,  and 
free-flowering.  They  are  diflicult  to  in- 
crease by  division  on  account  of  the  long 
roots  they  make,  but  they  ripen  seed  freely, 
which  if  sown  at  once  rarely  fails.  Syn. 
Edraianthus. 

W.  DALMATICA,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Dalmatia,  is  a  tufted  species  with 
narrow  Grass-like  leaves,  2  to  4  in.  in 
length,  and  flower-stems  at  first  drooping, 
afterwards  erect,  4  to  6  in.  high,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  violet-blue  colour,  in 
clusters  which  appear  in  July  and  August. 

W.  GRACILIS.  —  This  is  a  variable 
species  from  New  Zealand,  with  square, 
hairy,  much-branched  stems,  the  leaves 
opposite,  narrow  toothed,  and  hairy,  the 
flowers  terminal,  erect,  but  nodding  while 
in  bud,  blue,  large,  and  attractive,  flower- 
ing all  through  the  summer.  W,  stricta^ 
liiioralis,  capiilaris,  and  polymorpka  are 
varieties  of  this  kind. 

W.  GRAMINI FOLIA  is  the  commonest 
and  easiest  to  manage,  forming  tufts  of 
long  Grass-like  leaves,  and  bunches  of 
large  purple  flowers.  It  ripens  seed  freely, 
and  that  scattered  about  in  the  rock- 
garden  usually  germinates  readily. 

W.  HEOERACEA  {Ivy-Uoved  Hair- 
bell), — A  native  plant  dosely  allied  to 
Campanula.  It  has  creeping  thread-like 
branches,  which  bear  small  leaves  and 


light  blue  flowers.  There  is  about  it  an 
interest  and  grace  not  found  in  other  more 
robust  members  of  the  family,  especially 
when  seen  interlaced  with  the  pink  Bog 
Pimpernel  on  British  bogs.  Worthy  of  a 
place  for  a  moist  spot  in  the  rock  or  bog- 
garden,  and  easily  increased  by  division. 
It  is  abundant  in  Ireland  and  the  south. 
and  west  of  England. 
^  W.  KiTAlBELI  is  a  sturdy  tufted  species,. 
^  with  large  purplish  blue  flowers  and 
narrow  toothed  leaves. 

W.  PuMiLio  forms  a  dwarf  tuft  or 
narrow,  needle-like  leaves  of  a  bluish  tint^ 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  has- 
large  flowers  of  a  reddish-lilac  or  bluish' 
colour,  bell-shaped,  numerous,  and  borne 
erect  on  short  stems,  coming  in  succes- 
sion on  the  tuft  for  more  than  two  months 
in  May  and  June. 

W.  PUMILIORUM  is  the  rarest,  and  al- 
though little  diflferent  from  W,  PumiliOy 
it  gives  us  another  shade  of  colour,  smaller 
and  narrower  leaves,  a  more  straggling 
habit,  and  longer-tubed  flowers.  A\^e  find 
it  an  excellent  hardy  plant  for  the  rock- 
garden,  where  on  raised  mounds  of  free 
gritty  soil  it  grows  and  flowers  \ngorously. 
Syn.  W,  serpyllifolia  dtnariccu 

W.  SAXICOLA. — A  beautiful  species- 
from  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand,  withr 
leaves  in  close  tufts  and  pretty  flowers- 
which  first  appear  in  June  and  keep 
coming  in  succession  till  November.  It 
is  easily  raised  from  seed  and  vanes 
greatly  from  white  to  deep  blue.  The 
best  forms  can  be  increased  by  division^ 
It  makes  a  handsome  rock  plant,  and« 
when  left  undisturbed  and  allowed  to  shed, 
its  seeds  freely,  gives  the  cultivator  no 
trouble,  but  makes  a  highly  attractive 
picture. 

W.  SERPYLLIFOLIA,  with  its  small  and 
Thyme-like    leaves   and    abundance    or 
purple-blue  flowers,  is  effective  on  ledges 
m  tiie  rock-garden. 

W.  TENUIFOLIA  is  a  dwarf  compact 
growing  species,  with  hairy  stems,  short 
slender  leaves  and  small  flowers,  six  to- 
ten  in  a  head,  violet-blue  or  whitish- 
purple. 

WAITZIA.— Half-hardy  annual  Com- 
posites from  Australia.  Of  the  four  kinds 
m  cultivation  all  are  valuable  for  their 
pretty  flowers  grown  for  winter  bouquets. 
W,  acuminata  has  a  variety  with  purple 
flowers,  and  another  with  yellow  flowers. 
W,  aurea  has  bright'  yellow  flowers.  W. 
corymbosa  has  white  and  purple  flowers^ 
and  the  flowers  of  W,  grandiflara  are  like 
those  of  W,  aureoy  but  finer.  All  grow 
about  I  ft.  high,  and  require  to  be  treated 
like  other  tender  annuals,  such  as  Rho- 
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danthe.  They  succeed  best  in  an  open 
position  in  siindy  peal.  Seeds.  The 
seedlings  should  be  potted  before  planting 
out  in  May.  Waitzias  flower  in  Aijgiist 
and  September. 

WALDSTEIHIA  {Barren  Straw- 
iirrry). — Uwarf  Rosaceous  plants,  three 
of  which,  W.  geoides,  W,  fra^rioides., 
and  ir.  triMiii  are  in  cultivation.  The 
last  is  the  best,  but  not  one  is  omamentat 
enough  for  border  culture,  but  only  for 
dry  banks  and  such  places.  Their  yellow 
flowers  appear  in  spring. 

WAT80NIA  (Bugle  £»/>■).— Beautiful 
bulbous  plants  of  the  Iris  family,  long 
cultivated  in  gardens.  In  the  southern 
counties  some  of  them  succeed  perfectly 
in  open  borders,  but  elsewhere  they  are 
tender.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species 
and  about  asmany  varieties,  half  of  which 
are  variations  from  W.  Meriana.  All 
are  from  S.  Africa,  their  headquarters 
being  the  Cape.  There  is  much  variety 
of  colour,  and  "  mixed "  selections  are 
offered  by  the  growers.  The  commonest 
species  seem  to  be  W.  Meriana,  IK  (m- 
^ine„,  IF.  iridifolia,  IV.  rosea  alba,  fV. 
humilis,  W.  angus/ii  (also  known  as  W. 
fulgMi),  and  W.aielroides.  Choice  kinds 
wiui  pure  white  flowers  are  W.  Ardemei, 
where  they  are  borne  on  long  branched 
stems,  and  IV.  iridifolia  OBrieni,  which 
is  like  W.  rosea  except  in  colour.  These 
are  true  Watsonias  and  have  liner  flowers 
than  the  other  sections  of  the  genus.  The 
white  Watsonia  (W.  alba)  is  a  lovely 
plant,  flowering  in  early  summer.  Treat- 
ment similar  to  that  recommended  for 
the  early  Gladioli  will  suit  them.  Where 
they  are  grown  in  frames  much  trouble 
is  saved,  and  they  give  finer  flowers  as 
the  young  growths  are  protected  when 
they  most  need  it.  Generally,  however, 
it  will  be  found  best  to  grow  the  plants 
in  warm  situations  in  open  borders  of  light 
rich  soil.  Of  the  varieties  olTered  in  trade 
lists,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  re- 
presentati^'C ;  W.  coccinea,  fulgens,  Me- 
riana, alba,  humilis,  marginala,  rosea, 
sfieciosa,fiilgida,  brevifolia,  angusli/olia, 
Grootvotst,  Louis  XVl.,  Wreede,  Du- 
chess, George  IV,,  Chilea,  Due  de  Berri, 
and  Blucher. 

WEIOELA  {Bush  Honeysuckle).  — 
Graceful  and  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
summer-leafing,  with  showy  clusters  of 
bloom  ranging  from  pure  while  to  dark 
crimson.  They  have  long  been  deserv- 
edly popular,  being  elegant,  rapid  in 
growth,  and  beautiful  in  bloom.  A  multi- 
tude of  varieties  have  sprung  from  W. 
fioribunda,  W.  grandiflora  (known  also 
as  W.  amabilis),  W.  rosea,  and    W.  hor- 


tensis.  These  are  natives  of  China  and 
Japan,  have  been  introduced  within  the 
last  forty  years,  and  so  much  hybridised 
that  they  are  rarely  found  pure.  The 
most  valuable  sorts  have  come  from  W. 
grandiflora,  which  has  the  largest  flowers, 
while  the  smaller,  but  more  numerously- 
flowered  kinds,  have  originated  from  W. 
rosea  and  W.  Jioribunda.  The  varieties 
have  been  raised  chiefly  on  the  Continent, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  their  names. 
The  best  of  the  older  kinds  are  ;  Abel 
Carriire,  numerous  large  flowers  of  sofi 
pink;  Isolinx,  large  flowers  of  while  or 
pale  rose  with  yellow  markings;  Van 
Houttei,  large  and  showy  white  and  red 


;  Lemoinei,  numerous  small  deep 
red  flowers  ;  Groenewegenei,  one 
of  the  best,  the  flowers  being  large,  of 
pink  or  pale  rose,  with  a  yellow  blotch  ; 
striata,  a  pretty  sort,  having  flowers 
striped  with  red  and  white  ;  Stelzneri,  with 
numerous  deep  red  flowers  ;  Lavall^i  with 
numerous  crimson-red  flowers  ;  hortensis 
nivea,  more  spreading  than  that  of  others, 
with  larger  and  paler  foliage,  and  large 
pure  white  flowers;  and  Candida.  Good 
new  kinds  are  Conqu^le,  deep  rose,  with 
the  largest  flowers  yet  seen  in  these  plants; 
Dame  Blanche, large  creamy-white  flowers 
with  a  yellow  throat ;  Descartes,  crimson- 
purple  ;  Diderot,  deep  bright  red ;  Emile 
Gall^,  deep  red  ;  Eva  Rathkie,  one  of  the 
best,  deep  rich  crimson  ;  floreal,  pink, 
3  o 
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and  very  early ;  Gloire  des  Bosquets, 
very  free  in  its  deep  rosy  flowers ; 
Heroine,  rosy- white,  with  fine  foliage ; 
liortensis  nivea,pure  white ;  Perle,  creamy- 
white  edged  with  rose ;  Montesquieu, 
wine-purple ;  Mt.  Blanc,  the  best  white  ; 
Othello,  bright  rose ;  Pascal,  blood-red ; 
Pavilion  blanc,  blush-white  :  and  Satume, 
rosy-carmine.  The  new  Japanese  species, 
Z>.  prcecoXy  bears  large  pink  flowers  with 
a  yellow  throat,  opening  nearly  a  month- 
earlier  than  other  kinds.  Its  influence  as 
a  parent  is  already  seen  in  a  race  of  early- 
flowering  hybrids.  The  golden-leaved 
W,  Looymansi  aurea  is  a  fine  orna- 
mental shrub,  usually  retaining  its  bright 
golden  foliage  through  the  season.  Its 
variegated-leaved  form  is  also  excellent. 
All  sorts  are  of  free  habit  if  planted  in 
good  soil  in  an  open  position.  They 
should  never  be  crowded,  but  grown  as 
isolated  groups  on  lawns,  or  placed  on 
the  margins  of  shrubberies.  Weigelas 
make  large  bushes,  6  to  lo  ft.  high  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  and  their  graceful 
drooping  branches  are  ornamental,  even 
when  leafless  in  winter.  They  should  be 
top-dressed  annually  with  ^ood  rich  soil, 
and  pruned,  leaving  the  vigorous  stems 
and  the  branches  that  yield  the  finest 
bloom.  Weigelas  are  now  classed  botani- 
cally  in  the  genus  Diervilla,  which  also 
includes  other  species,  such  as  D,  sessili- 
flora  and  D,  trifida  from  N.  .\merica. 
Neither  of  these  can  be  recommended 
save  for  the  bright  tints  of  their  autunm 
foliage. 

WHITLAVIA.— «^.  Rrandiflora  is  a 
beautiful  herb  about  a  foot  high  allied  to 
the  Nemophila,  with  an  abundance  of 
showy  bell-shaped  blossoms  of  a  rich  deep 
blue.  There  is  a  white  variety,  and  also 
one  called  gloxinioides  with  white  and 
blue  flowers.  These  are  hardy  annuals, 
and  may  be  sown  either  in  autumn  or  in 
spring  in  the  open  border,  in  good  friable 
soil.     California.    Hydrophyllacea, 

WIOANDIA. — Fine-leaved  plants  of 
the  Tropics,  which  succeed  in  the  open  air 
in  summer  in  a  few  warm  southern  gar- 
dens. The  best  is  W,  caracasana^  from  the 
mountainous  regions  of  New  Granada  ; 
but  even  this  will  only  succeed  in  the 
warmest  and  best  sheltered  spots.  It  may 
be  used  with  effect  either  in  a  mass  or 
isolated.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  shoots,  or  from  seeds,  the  young 
plants  grown  in  a  moist  and  genial 
temperature  through  the  spring  months, 
and  kept  near  the  light  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  carefully  hardened  off  previous 
to  being  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May. 
The    stems    of    W.  macrophylla^    from 


Mexico,  are  covered  with  short  stinging 
hairs,  bearing  brownish  viscid  drops^ 
which  adhere  to  the  hand  like  oil.  W. 
imperialis  is  said  to  excel  the  others  in  its 
growth,  and  W,  Vigieri  is  another  fine 
kind,  of  quick  growth  and  of  remarkable 
habit.  Its  leaves  are  3  ft.  9  in.  long 
(including  the  leaf-stalk),  and  22  in.  across, 
and  its  stem,  nearly  7  ft.  high,  bears  a 
column  of  these  leaves.  This  plant  is 
distinguished  by  its  leaves  and  stem  being 
covered  in  a  ^eater  degree  with  glossy, 
slender,  stinging  bodies,  so  thick  as  to 
give  the  stems  a  glistening  appearance. 
W,  urens  is  often  planted,  but  is  inferior 
except  in  its  power  of  stinging,  in  which  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed.  All  Wigan- 
dias  have  clusters  of  blue  or  violet  blos- 
soms, which  are  not  often  borne  in  the 
open  air  with  us.  In  their  own  land  they 
range  from  3  to  12  ft.  high,  W,  caracasarui 
being  the  tallest. 

W18TABIA  {Glycine).— 'Di't  noblest  of 
all  woody  climbers  introduced  to  Europe. 
Besides  giving  a  beautiful  covering  for 
houses,  pergolas,  etc.,  the  Wistaria  is  of 
great  value  used  in  other  ways  and  can 
be  grown  on  trees.  In  Mr.  Waterer's 
nursery  at  Knap  Hill  it  has  been  trained 
up  Laburnum  trees.  In  the  end,  no  doubt, 
the  Laburnums  will  get  the  worst  of  it,  but 
meanwhile  the  twoflowertogether,andthe 
pale  blue-purple  racemes  of  the  Wistaria 
and  the  golden  ones  of  the  Laburnum 
make  a  fine  contrast.  An  old  Oak  that 
has  seen  its  best  days  would  be  a  suitable 
sup(>ort  for  it.  In  getting  this  or  any 
other  climber  lo  grow  on  living  trees,  the 
difficulty  is  at  the  start,  chiefly  because 
of  the  living  roots  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
is  to  grow,  and  then  the  Wistaria  should 
be  planted  well  away  from  the  trunk 
where  sun  and  rain  can  reach  it.  A  good 
plan  is  to  sink  a  large  tub  with  the  bottom 
knocked  out,  and  fill  this  with  good  rich 
'  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  by  the  time  the 
Wistaria  has  filled  this  with  roots  it  will 
be  able  to  hold  its  own. 

It  now  and  then  makes  very  graceful 
standards  at  least  in  the  good  situations 
in  the  south,  and  bowers  and  the  most 
beautiful  lacework  of  summer-houses  may 
be  formed  with  this  climber  alone.  For 
example,  a  strong  framework  of  tent 
shape  might  easily  be  covered  with  it. 
The  timbers  or  irons  of  the  roof  might  be 
close  enough  for  the  foliage  of  the  Wistaria 
to  cast  a  slight  shade  over  the  interior,  and 
the  motive  for  such  a  thing  would  be  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  shrub  when  in 
flower,  garlanding  it,  and  forming  a 
temple  of  graceful  bloom. 

W.    CHINENSIS. — The    oldest    kind   iniro- 
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duced  and  so  hr  the  most  beautiful.  Its 
sinele  and  double  while  forms  are  beautiful, 
although  neither  of  them  have  the  freedom  of 
the  tnie  plant.  The  double  blue  form  is  a 
poor  thing,  liable  10  dimigein  wet  weather. 

In  the  VAB.  MACROBOTRYS  the  flowers  are 
of  a  paler  shade  of  blue-purple,  and  the 
racemes  are  longer,  the  flowers  being  ferther 
apart.  A  vari^aled  Ibrm  is  not  worth  a  place. 

W.  BRACKVBOTRVS.  —  Although  nearly 
seventy  years  since  a  Wistaria  under  this  name 


The  While  Wisum.  T 


was  brought  to  Europe  from  Japan  bySiebold, 
butlitllecanbesaidufit.  Judging  by  published 
Agures,  il  appears  to  be  a  dwarf  variety  of  W. 
Mfteusis,  with  racemes  of  the  same  blue, 
purple    floweis,   only  shorter,  as  the  specific 


W,  MULTi;OGA  {Japamst  Gly{iae).—\ 
very  beautiful  plant  with  racemes  often 
between    2  (i.   and   3  ft.    long,   flowering  a 


fbrtnighl  later  than  the  Chinese  Glycine,  the 
blossoms  much  less  closely  packed  on  the 
spikes.  The  colour  varies  in  different  plants, 
but  il  is  always  a  variation  of  delicate  liuc  sitd 
white.  The  variety  alba  has  flowere  wholly 
while,  and  there  are  two  forms  of  the  plant  in 
culiivaiioo,  one  with  shorter  racemes.  The 
newest  form  is  one  called  rfsta,  with  flowen 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  msy-lilac  Variety 
Ruitelliaaa  has  dark  flowers  with  a  pale 
central  blotch. 

W.  JAPONICA. — The  rare  climber,  some- 
times met  with  under  this  name  really  belongs 
to  the  closely  allied  genus  MiiUttia.  The 
flowers  appear  in  small  racemose  dusters  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  white. 

W.  FBUTBSCBNS. — This  is  Ibe  only  species 
found  wild  in  the  New  World.  It  is  a 
climber,  but  not  a  strong  growai,  the 
pale  blue-purple,  arranged  densely  in 


■S3iri 


.ng  injur 


Tber 


lagmifica, 

has  racemes  over  1  ft.  in  length;  the  second  is 
a  white  form.— \V.  J.  B. 

WOODSLL— These  pretty  dectduotis 
hardy  Ferns  are  admirably  suited  for 
a  northemposition  in  the  alpine  or  rock- 
garden.  They  are  impatient  of  sunshine, 
and  drainage  should  receive  special 
attention.  They  should  hart  a  mixture 
of  fibry  peat  and  loam,  which  has  some 
braken-up  sandstone  mixed  with  it.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  place  Woodsias  between 
little  blocks  of  sandstone  which  just  peep 
otit  of  the  soil.  These  blacks  of  stone 
could  be  covered  with  Sedums  and  other 
flowering  rock  plants.  The  best  hardy 
species  are  W.  ilvenHs  and  W.  alptna  ; 
there  is  also  a  very  beautiful  North 
American  kind  named  IV.  obtusa. 

WOODWABDIA.  ~  Noble  ferns,  of 
which  a  few  are  hardy.  All  are  hand-  . 
some,  with  broad  beautifully  arching 
fronck,  which  are  especially  ornamental  if 
seen  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  eye. 
Woodwardias  thrive  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  hardy  fernery,  and 
succeed  in  a  shady  position  if  they  have  a 
light  peaty  soil  that  is  moist  in  siunmer. 
The  principal  hardy  kinds  are  W.arroieUit 
{angusti/olia)  and  W.  virginica,  both  from 
N.  America  ;  W.japonici  and  W.  orUn- 
lalis,  from  Japan  ;  and  W.  radicaiti  fttxn 
Madeira.  tV.  radieans  is  the  (enderest, 
and  requires  a  sheltered  position,  and 
perhaps  protection  in  severe  cold, 

WTTUTHIA.—  W.  carintkiaca  is  a  re- 
markably dwarf,  almost  stemless  evergreen 
herb,  bearing  in  summershowy  s[>ikes,  13 
to  iS  Lti.  high,  of  drooping  purplish-blue 
flowers.  Found  only  on  one  or  two  moun- 
tains in  Carinthia.  It  is  a  pretty  plant 
for  rock-gardens  or  borders,  but  should 
have  a  light  moist  sandy  loam.  IV.  jlm- 
kerstiana  fl'om  the  Himalayas,  similar  but 
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more  showy,  is  rare,  and  we  have  seen  it 
only  in  Keiv  Gardens.  It  is  hardy,  grows 
freely  in  any  position  in  the  rock-garden, 
but  prefers  a  shady  spot  and  light  rich 
soil.     ScropkalariacetE. 

ZANTHOOESAS  {.Chinese  Chestnut). 
— X.  soriifolia  is  a  beautiftil  dwarf  hardy 
tree,  but  not  a  rapid  grower  ;  its  leaves 
are  elegant,  and  its  flowers  white  marked 
with  red,  borne  in  erect  clusters.  To- 
thrive  it  requires  a  climate  warmer  than 
that  of  Britain,  though  it  does  very  well 
in  some  sheltered  places. 

After  having  been  for  many  years  a 
rare  plant  in  English  gardens  it  is  becom- 
ing more  widely  known  and  cultivated, 
and  among  the  gardens  where  it  succeeds 
well  is  that  at  Olfington,  Worthing,  where 
it  has  ripened  its  fruits,  which  recall  in 
form  and  size  the  fruits  of  the  Horse 
Chestnut.  The  seedlings  raised  from 
English  ripened  fruits  may  give  us  fine 
varieties,  as  seedlings  vary  greatly  in 
size  and  colour  of  flower.  China.  At 
Kew  it  is  disappointing  compared  with 
the  plants  in  mild  coast  gardens,  and  is 
best  agamst  a  wall,  which  it  covers  to  a 
height  of  iz  ft.,  while  as  an  open  bush  it 
is  only  half  that  height. 

XEBANTHEMDlt— X  annuum  is  a 
hardy  annual,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Ever- 
-  lasting  flowers,  growing  about  2  ft.  high, 
with  abundant  white,  purple,  and  yellow 
double,  single,  and  semi-double  blossoms. 
A  packet  of  mixed  seed  sown  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil  in  March  will  give  a 
variety  of  colours.  The  principal  kinds  are 
— Album,  white  ;  imperiale,  dark  violet- 
purple  \  plenissimum,  dark  purple,  double ) 
superbissimum,  double,  globe-flowered ; 
and  Tom  Thumb,  a  compact  dwarf  variety. 
The  flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting,  and 
if  dried  are  useful  for  winter  decoration. 
S.  Europe.    Compo sitae. 

lEEOPHTLLUM  {Turkeys  Beard) 
— X.  aspkodeloides  is  a  beautiml  tuberous- 
rooted  plant  with  the  aspect  of  an  Aspho- 
del, forming  a  spreading  tuft  of  grassy 
leaves,  its  tall  flower-stem  terminated  by 
a  raceme  of  numerous  white  blossoms. 
It  grows  well  in  a  moist,  sandy,  peaty 
boraer,  and  in  tht  drier  parts  of  boggy 
ground.     Pine  barrens  in  N.  America. 

X.  taiuix.^This  very  beautiful  species 
is  found  wild  In  various  parts  of  North 
America,  especially  in  Pme  barrens  on 
the  west  side  of  the  continent.  The 
flower-stems  a  to  5  ft.  high,  the  raceme 
varying  from  i  to  2  ft.  long,  the  flowers 
crowded  and  attractive,  the  segments 
white  with  a  violet  centre.  Division  or 
seed.     D.  K. 


TUOOA  {Adam's  Needle).~Vcr/  dis- 
tinct evergreen  plants  of  fine  form  and  of 
the  highest  value  where  effect  is  sought. 
Yuccas  seem  fitted  for  various  uses,  as  a 
single  plant  may-stand  alone  on  a  lawn, 
or  in  the  centre  of  a  bed,  or  numbers 
may  be  grouped  with  other  plants,  or  by 
themselves.  They  look  especially  well 
on  rock-garden  banks,  and  are  not  par- 
ticular about  soil,  but  do  not  flourish  so 
well  in  sand,  chalk,  or  peat.  They  are 
hardy  save  in  sei'ere  winters  and  on  cool 
soils,  and  all  of  the  kinds  mentioned  are 
vigorous.    Suckers,  unless  carefully  taken. 


are  apt  to  die  down  to  the  ground  when 
first  planted ;  but  if  left  alone  they  wilt 
renew  their  growth  in  a  few  months. 
There  are  several  hardy  species  well  suited 
for  the  flower-garden,  and  quite  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  effect  of  well-de- 
veloped Yuccas  is  equal  to  that  of  any  hot- 
house plant  that  we  can  venture  to  place  in 
the  open  air  for  the  summer,-  while  they 
are  green  and  ornamental  at  all  seasons. 
The  free-flowering  kinds,  Y .  fijameniosit 
and  Y  fiaccida,  may  be  associated  with 
any  of  our  nobler  autumn- flowering  plants, 
fi^m  Gladiolus  to  the  great  Stalice  laii- 
joiia.     Even  species  that  do  not  flower 
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SO  often,  like  K  fendula  and  Y,  gloriosa^ 
are  magnificent  if  grown  in  the  full  sun 
and  in  good  soil.  Division  of  the  stem 
and  the  rhizome.  Yuccas  should  be 
planted  singly,  beginning  with  healthy 
young  plants,  so  as  to  secure  perfect 
specimens. 

T.  aloilblia. — A  distinct  species,  with  a  stem 
which,  ftilly  developed,  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  and  6  to  1 8  ft.  high.  The  numerous 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  dark  green,  but  have  a 
slight  glaucous  bloom  ;  ascend  rigidly ;  are  i8 
to  2 1  in.  long,  broad  at  the  middle,  while  their 
horny  margin  is  rolled  in  for  2  or  3  in.  below 
the  point,  and  is  finely  toothed  in  the  remain- 
ing portion.  The  flowers  are  almost  white, 
borne  in  a  vast  pyramidal  panicle.  The  plant 
is  hardy,  but  is  not  generally  known  to  be  so ; 
it  should  be  tried  on  well-drained  slopes  in 
good  sandy  loam.  The  finest  varieties  are 
quadricolor  and  versicolor  with  leaves  variously 
edged  with  green,  yellow  and  red.  They  are 
hardy,  but  ^ing  far  from  common,  it  is  best 
to  winter  them  m  the  greenhouse  with  a  turn 
in  the  open  air  during  summer.  They  look 
pretty  on  Grass,  the  pots  plunged  to  the  rim. 
S.  America  and  W.  Indies. 

T.  mngnitifolia. — ^This  is  the  smallest  of  all 
the  Yuccas.  When  in  flower  it  is  not  more 
than  3  ft.  hi^h.  Its  long  strips  of  leaves  are 
nearly  i^  ft.  m  length,  but  are  not  more  than 
J  in.  in  width.  They  are  thick  and  rigid,  of  a 
pale  sea-green  colour,  and  fringed  with  white 
filaments.  The  plant  bears  a  simple  raceme 
of  white  flowers  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 
Till  it  is  more  plendful  it  should  be  grown 
in  warm  borders,  in  well-drained  sandy 
loam.  It  is  excellent  for  rock-gardens.  N. 
America. 

T.  oanalieulata. — The  leaves  of  this  Yucca 
are  entire — Le,  neither  toothed  nor  filamentose 
at  the  margin,  and  form  a  dense  rosette  on  a 
stem  I  or  2  ft.  high.  Each  leaf  is  20  to  24  in. 
long,  and  2  to  2\  in.  broad  at  the  middle, 
strong,  rigid,  and  deeply  concave.  The 
flowers  are  creamy-white,  and  borne  in  a  large 
panicle  4  or  5  ft«  high.  It  is  well  suited 
tor  isolation  or  groups,  but,  till  more  plentiful, 
should  be  encouraged  in  &vourabIe  positions 
and  on  warm  soils.     Mexico. 

T.fllammtosa. — A  well-known  species,  with 
apple-green  leaves  and  a  much-branched 
panicle,  4  to  6  ft.  high.  It  varies  very  much 
when  raised  from  seed.  One  variety  {ctmcava'S 
has  short,  strong,  broad  leaves,  which  are 
more  concave  than  those  of  the  type  ;  another 
variety  {maxima)  has  narrow  leaves  which, 
though  nearly  2  ft.  long,  are  only  2)  in.  broad. 
It  has  a  panicle  7  to  8  ft.  high  and  flowers 
with  much  vigour  and  beauty.  It  has  a  fine 
variegated  variety.  This  plant  and  its  forms 
thrive  best  in  peaty  or  fine  sandy  soil  N. 
America. 

T.flaoeida. — A  stemless  species,  somewhat 
resembling  the  last,  but  smaller,  with  a  downy 
branching  panicle,  3  or  4  ft.  high,  and  close 
rosettes  of  leaves  18  to  24  in.  long,  and  about 


\\  in.  broad  at  the  middle.  They  are  often 
fringed  with  filaments,  the  young  ones  nearly 
erect,  and  the  old  ones  so  abruptly  reflexed  in 
the  middle  as  to  appear  almost  broken.  This 
gives  such  a  quaint  appearance  that  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  any  of  the  varieties  of 
K  fUamentosa,  It  also  flowers  more  regularly 
and  abundantly  than  K  filamentosa^  and  is 
well  suited  for  groups  of  the  finer  hardy  plants, 
for  borders,  or  to  plant  in  large  isolated  tufts. 
N.  America. 

T.  glaueeieeni. — A  free-flowering  kind, 
with  a  panicle  3  or  4  ft.  high,  and  sea-green 
leaves,  about  18  in.  long,  with  a  few  fila- 
ments on  the  margins.  The  flowers  are 
greenish-yellow,  when  in  bud  tinged  with 
pink,  which  gives  the  whole  inflorescence  a 
peculiarly  pleasing  tone.  It  is  a  very  uselul 
and  ornamental  sort,  flne  for  groups,  borders, 
isolation,  or  for  placing  among  low  shrubs. 
There  is  a  pretty  form  with  a  broad  band  of 
pale  yellow  aown  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  N. 
America. 

T.  gloriosa. — A  large  and  imposing  Yucca 
of  distinct  habit  and  somewhat  rigid  aspect. 
Its  flower-stem  is  over  7  ft  high,  much 
branched,  and  bears  an  immense  pyramidal 
panicle  of  large  almost  white  flowers.  Its 
numerous  leaves  are  stiff  and  pointed.  It  is 
one  of  the  noblest  plants  in  our  gardens, 
suitable  for  almost  any  position.  Seedlings 
vary  much,  and  this  is  a  recommendation,  as 
the  greater  variety  of  fine  form  we  have  the 
better.  Its  chief  varieties  are  K.  g.  UmgifoHa^ 
plicata^  maculataf  glaucescens^  and  minor. 
The  soil  should  be  a  rich  deep  loam.  N. 
America. 

T.  peadola. — Perhaps  the  best  species, 
considering  its  graceful  habit,  vigour  and 
hardiness.  It  grows  about  6  ft.  liigh;  its 
leaves,  at  first  erect  and  of  a  sea-green  colour, 
afterwards  become  reflexed  and  deep  green. 
Old  established  plants  standing  alone  on  the 
grass  are  pictures  of  grace  and  symmetry, 
from  the  lower  leaves  which  sweep  the  ^;round 
to  the  central  ones  that  point  up  as  straight  as 
a  needle.  It  is  amusing  to  think  of  people 
putting  tender  plants  in  the  open  air,  and 
running  with  sheets  to  protect  tnem  from  the 
cold  and  rain  of  autumn  and  early  summer, 
while  perhaps  not  a  good  specimen  of  this  fine 
plant  IS  to  be  seen  in  the  place.  There  is  no 
plant  more  suited  for  '^ouping  near  flower- 
beds or  for  associating  with  them.  N. 
America.     Svn.  K  rtcurva. 

T.  TrMnleana. — This  species  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  both  from  its  habit  and  fitm 
the  dimensions  of  its  leaves.  Like  many 
Yuccas  of  its  family,  young  specimens  of 
K  Treculeana  difler  considerably^Trom  those 
which  have  reached  maturity.  Thus,  while 
the  leaves  of  young  specimens  are  bent,  and 
generally  inflected,  those  of  mature  specimens 
are  erect,  rigid,  long,  and  straight.  The 
stem  of  the  plant  is  aTOUt  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  furnished  on  all  sides  with  leaves  about 
4  ft.  long,  straight,  thick  and  deq>ly  chan- 
nelled, veiy  findy  toothed  on  the  e^^  end- 
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ing  in  a  stiflf  sharp  point.  The  stout-branched 
flower-stalk  is  atx>ut  4  ft.  long,  the  branches 
erect,  12  to  20  in.  long,  bearing  flowers  with 
long  narrow  petals  of  a  shining  yellowish- 
whtte.  If  placed  singly  it  is  excellent  for 
banks  and  knolls,  and  is  also  suitable  for  the 
boldest  groups.     Texas. 

Any  one  wishing  to  have  a  distinct  collec> 
tion  of  Yuccas  would  find  the  kinds  mentioned 
suitable,  but  there  are  several  other  species 
more  or  less  desirable.  The  dead  flower-stems 
uf  Yuccas  make  capital  supports  for  delicate 
creepers. 

ZANTHOXTLXJM  {Toothache  Tree). 
— A  large  family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
the  main  too  tender  for  this  country,  the 
few  hardy  kinds  coming  mostly  from  China 
and  Japan,  with  one  of  minor  interest  from 
North  America.  In  appearance  they  are 
unlike  other  shrubs,  often  with  handsome 
leaves  cut  into  leaflets,  and  small  white  or 
greenish  flowers  followed  in  some  kinds 
by  ornamental  fruits.  The  best  in  this 
way  is  Z,  piperitum  or  Japan  Pepper,  in 
which  the  glossy  black  berries  are  so 
abundant  as  to  bie  exceedingly  attractive. 
Z.  picmispinum  is  an  interesting  shrub  of 
dense  growth,  with  glossy  evergreen  leaves 
and  branches  covered  with  stout  com- 
pressed spines.  Z,  Bun£;eanum  also  bears 
evergreen  leaves  of  a  cheerful  green,  and 
more  finely  divided  than  in  planispinum. 
The  finest  kind,  Z,  ailanihoides^  a  tree  of 
60  feet,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful trees  of  Japan.  Increase  by  seeds, 
suckers,  or  root-cuttings. 

ZAPANIA  (Creeping  Vervain).— Z 
nodifiora  is  a  pretty,  spreading  trailer,  with 
prostrate  stems  2  or  3  ft.  in  length,  which 
late  in  summer  bear  small  round  heads 
of  little  purplish  flowers.  Suitable  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  rock-garden,  for 
borders  or  ed^ngs  in  free  warm  soil. 
Asia  and  Amenca.  Syn.  Lippia  nodiflora. 

ZAUSOHNEBIA  {Cali/ornian  Fuch- 
sia),—  Z,  calif omica  is  a  distinct  and 
bright  perennial  hardy  in  warm  soils  in 
sheltered  places,  but  in  cold  localities 
requiring  a  little  winter  protection,  such 
as  a  covering  of  ashes.  It  grows  12 
to  18  in.  high,  and  yields  an  abundance 
of  graceifully  drooping  brieht  vermilion 
flowers  during  summer  and  autumn.  It 
flourishes  in  sandy  loam  in  the  rock- 
garden,  and  grows  capitally  on  an  old 
wall  In  its  own  land  it  £[rows  under  a 
variety  of  conditions  and  is  variable  in 
habit,  hairiness,  time  of  flower,  size  and 
shape  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  in  one 
form  the  flowers  stand  erect  instead  of 
drt>oping.  The  best  for  British  gardens 
is  an  early  variety  with  grey-green 
foliage  and  flowers  of  intense  colour. 


This  often  begins  to  bloom  in  July, 
whereas  the  later  kinds  are  spoiled  by 
autumn  storms  almost  from  the  outset. 
California.     Division  or  seed. 

ZSA  (Indian  Com), — Z.  Mays  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  Grasses  that  thrive 
in  our  climate,  almost  indispensable  to 
our  gardens,  and  with  a  fine  appearance 
either  isolated  or  associated  with  other 
fine-leaved  plants.  Cuzko  and  Caragua 
are  the  largest  of  the  green  varieties, 
and  gracillima  the  smallest  and  most 
graceful.  The  variegated  or  Japanese 
Maize  is  a  handsome  variety  that  comes 
true  from  seed.  It  is  useful  for  mingling 
with  bedding  plants  for  vases  ;  and  may 
be  grown  in  light,  rich,  warm  soil  in  the 
margins  of  beds  of  sub-tropical  plants, 
or  in  any  position  where  its  variegation 
may  be  well  seen.  It  has  a  habit  of 
breaking  into  shoots  rather  freel)r  near  the 
base  of  the  central  stem,  and  this  should 
recommend  it  for  planting  on  turf,  singly 
or  in  groups  of  three  or  five.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  in 
April,  although  they  will  occasionally 
succeed  out-of-doors.  Gradually  harden 
oflf  the  plants  before  they  have  made  many 
leaves,  keeping  them  in  a  cool  frame 
near  the  glass,  so  as  to  keep  them  sturdy, 
finally  exposing  them  by  taking  off  the 
lights.  This  method  is  perhaps  the  more 
desirable  in  the  case  of  the  variegated 
Maize,  which  does  not  grow  so  vigorously 
as  the  green  kinds.  In  no  case  should 
the  plants  be  drawn  up  in  heat,  or  they 
will  not  thrive  so  well.  The  first  few 
leaves  of  the  variegated  kind  are  ^en, 
but  soon  begin  to  manifest  the  stnping. 
The  plants  should  be  planted  out  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

ZELKOWA  (Zeikowa  7«4— Hand- 
some summer-leafing  trees,  hardy,  distinct 
in  appearance,  and  yielding  valuable 
timber,  yet  seldom  planted.  They  grow 
best  in  moist  alluvial  soils  and  are  well 
adapted  for  avenues  and  roadside  plant- 
inff.  They  do  not  appear  to  bear  seed  in 
this  country,  and  for  this  reason  arc 
commonly  increased  by  grafting  on  the 
Common  Elm,  though  such  means  can 
never  give  the  best  results  in  growth  and 
beauty.  The  fine  individual  trees  in 
various  parts  of  Britain  show  the  Zelkowa 
to  be  well  suited  to  our  climate,  and 
we  could  wish  that  it  was  more  used  by 
planters,  especially  for  wet  soils,  being 
remarkably  free  from  insects  and  disease. 
There  are  four  kinds,  as  follows  :— 

Z.  aenmiaAta  {Japanese Zelhowa),—kvsM[ 
and  handsome  tree  of  about  100  ft.,  with 
a  straight  stem  and  a  broad  round  top.  The 
leaves  vary  much  in  size  even  on  the  same 
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twig,  being  3  to  5  in.  long,  tapering  to 
a  point,  i^  to  2^  in.  wide,  slightly  hairy 
on  both  sides,  and  edged  with  coarse  sharp 
teeth.  The  longer  points,  sharper  teeth, 
more  numerous  nerves  and  leathery  texture, 
together  with  the  fact  that  they  hang  longer, 
may  enable  anyone  to  tell  the  leaf  of  the 
Japan  Zelkowa  from  that  of  the  better-known 
Z.  crencUa.  The  timber  is  hard,  durable,  and 
fine-grained,  taking  a  high  polish,  and  valued 
for  Its  many  industrial  uses.  Japan.  The 
tree  is  fully  hardy  with  us,  and  not  difficult  to 
suit  as  to  soil. 

Z.  erenate  {Common  Zelkowa). — A  quick- 
pjowing,  handsome  tree  of  marked  character- 
istics, the  main  branches  rising  erect  from 
one  point,  and  spreading  so  slightly  as  to  give 
a  peculiar  and  easy  recognised  form.  &ch 
branch  is  as  it  were  a  tiny  tree  in  miniature. 
Mature  trees  are  So  to  100  ft.  high,  with  a 
fine  columnar  stem  covered  at  first  with 
smooth  bark  like  a  Beech  or  a  Hornbeam, 
though  in  old  trees  it  becomes  furrowed  and 
falls  away  as  in  the  Plane.  The  leaf  is  often 
like  that  of  the  Elm,  only  smoother,  more 
glossy,  and  with  more  rounded  teeth  ;  but  this 
character  is  so  variable  that  leaves  like  an 
Elm,  a  Beech,  and  a  Plombeam  may  often 
be  found  on  the  same  branch,  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  uninitiated.  Asia  Minor  and 
Caucasus.     Syn.  Planera  Richardi. 

Of  lesser  importance  are  Z.  cretica,  a  grace- 
ful small-leaved  tree  of  15  to  20  ft.,  with 
leathery  dark-green  leaves,  thickly  coated 
with  short  grey  hairs  on  the  under  side  and 
upon  the  stems  and  young  branches  ;  and 
Z.  japonica,  a  small-leaved  species  from 
Japan,  with  roughly  down-covered  leaves. 

^ENOBIA. — Z.  speciosa  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shrubs  in  the  Heath  family, 
about  a  yard  high,  with  small  roundish 
leaves  of  a  pale  green.  In  the  variety 
Pulverulenta^  the  leaves  are  almost  white, 
covered  with  a  mealy  glaucescence ; 
flowers,  white  and  wax-like  in  form, 
like  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  coming 
in  summer  in  beautiful  loose  drooping 
clusters.  A  well-flowered  specimen  is 
most  charming,  and  lasts  for  some  weeks 
in  beauty,  thriving  in  a  peaty  soil  or  a 
sandy  loam.  It  comes  from  the  South- 
em  United  States ;  and  is  therefore 
not  absolutely  hardy.  In  nurseries  it 
is  known  as  Andromeda  cassinicefolia 
and  A.  speciosa^  and  its  variety  Z.  pul- 
verulenta  as  A.  dealbata  and  A.  put- 
verulenia,  

ZEPHYBANTHES  (Zephyr-flower),— 
This  beautiful  flower  has  been  termed  the 
Crocus  of  America.  There  are  about 
fourteen  species, — low-growings  bulbous 
plants,  with  erassy  leaves,  which  appear 
m  spring  with  or  before  the  Crocus-like 
flowers,  which  are  white  or  rosy-pink, 
large  and  handsome.  Zephyranthes  re- 
quire rest    during  winter,  and    at  that 


season  are  best  kept  dry.  In  spring  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  the  full  sun  in 
sandy  soil.  They  do  well  in  the  green- 
house, four  or  six  being  planted  in  a  pot. 
Offsets.    The  valuable  species  are  : — 

Z.  AtunMeo  {Atamasco  Lily\ — This 
handsome  plant  is  a  native  of  N.  America, 
where  it  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  damp 
places  in  woods  and  fields.  Its  glossy  leaves 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  blossoms,  and 
slightly  exceed  them  in  height.  The  while 
flowers  are  striped  with  rose,  are  about  3  in. 
long,  and  borne  singly  upon  a  scape  6  in.  high. 
It  flowers  from  May  to  July,  and  is  very 
beautiful  where  it  succeeds,  but  it  is  seldom 
really  happy  with  us  in  the  open  air,  even  in 
light  soils  and  in  the  warmest  gardens. 

Z.  eandida  {Swamp  Zephyr  flowcr\ — 
The  hardiest  and  best  of  the  group,  mak- 
ing tufts  of  evergreen  Rush-like  leaves,  and 
glistening  white  flowers  with  golden  stamens, 
opening  flat  in  the  sunshine  from  August  to 
October.  The  buds  are  prettily  shaded  with 
rose  on  the  outside.  In  warm  sandy  soils  the 
bulbs  do  well,  planted  like  the  Belladonna 
Lily  in  narrow  borders  against  a  greenhouse 
or  any  place — even  a  gravel  walk — where  they 
get  a  thorough  baking  and  plenty  of  moisture 
from  time  to  time.  Cool  and  heavy  soils  do 
not  suit  the  plant  at  all,  nor  does  it  seem  to  do 
so  well  in»the  west  as  in  the  drier  climate  of 
east  and  south-east  Britain,  often  failing  to 
flower  when  it  does  not  die  out.  In  the  light 
soils  of  Surrey,  and  at  Kew,  it  is  charming, 
ripening  seeds  which  germinate  and  grow 
readily,  spreading  into  groups  of  beautiful 
effect  as  an  edging  to  warm  borders,  or  even 
as  a  carpet  plant.  Z.  citrina  is  a  scarcer  kind 
allied  to  Candida  but  distinct  in  form  and  in  its 
golden  flowers.  A  cross  between  these  two 
species  has  given  Z.  AJaXy  which  is  like  Candida 
in  character  and  time  of  bloom,  but  quite  new 
in  its  soft  yellow  flowers  over  2  in.  across 
prettily  flushed  with  rose  on  the  outside. 

Z.  earinata. — This  lovely  plant  has  narrow 
leaves,  afid  its  flower-stem,  which  is  about  6 
in.  high,  bears  a  delicate  rosy  flower,  2  or  3  in. 
long.  It  blossoms  freely  in  the  open  border  il 
kept  dry  in  winter,  and  should  be  grown  in 
light  sandy  loam.     S.  America. 

Z.  maeroiiplion  is  a  scarcer  plant  coming 
near  carinata^  the  flowers  a  little  smaller  but 
more  abundant,  and  sometimes  renewed  in 
autumn.  The  plant  is  easily  grown  and  seeds 
freely,  but  unless  amply  protected  the  bulbs 
should  be  lifted  in  the  autumn. 

Z.  roiea,  a  beautiful  species,  wth  flowers 
of  a  bright  rose,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Cuba. 

Z.  TreatiflB  from  Florida  resembles 
Z.  Atamasco y  but  is  found  in  damper  places  and 
bloonis  somewhat  later — April  to  June.  The 
leaves  are  weak  and  narrow  and  the  bulbs  so 
small  that  the  large  white  flowers  3  ins. 
long,  flushed  with  red  while  in  bud  and  deli- 
cately fragrant,  come  as  something  of  a  surprise. 
If  grown  in  the  open  air  it  should  be  in  such  a 
warm  border  as  that  recommended  for  Z.  can- 
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dida^  with  a  good  layer  of  ashes  to  protect  the 
roots  in  winter. 

Z.  tnbiipaiha. — A  handsome  plant,  bear- 
ing a  white,  slightly  fragrant  flower,  2  or  3  in. 
long.  It  is  a  native  0?  Antigua,  and  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Though  properly 
a  stove  plant,  it  will  thrive  and  flower  well  in 
mild  localities,  if  well  protected  in  winter.  A 
pretty  pink  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
Z.  carinaia  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the 
name  of  Z,  Spofforthiana, 

ZUSTESlA.—i:.  lavandulafolia  is  a 
dwarf,  creeping,  half-shrubby  perennial  of 
a  grayish  hue,  6  to  12  in.  high,  with  purple 
flowers  in  summer,  borne  in  whorls, 
forming  a  spike  about  6  in.  long,  with  a 
slender  downy  stalk.  Suitable  for  the 
margins  of  borders  and  the  rougher  parts 
of  the  rock-garden,  or  for  naturalisation  in 
ordinary  sou.  Division.  Caucasus. 

ZINNIA.— ^Half-hardy  annual  plants  of 
splendid  colour  and  thriving  best  in  our 
country  on  good  warm  soils.  They  are 
among  the  most  effective  of  summer- 
blooming  plants,  and  they  flower  well  until 
autumn.  Their  blooms  are  not  easily 
injured  by  inclement  weather,  but  retain 
freshness  and  gay  colour  when  many 
flowers  present  but  a  sorry  appearance. 
In  mixed  borders,  and  in  beds  among 
sub-tropical  plants,  well-grown  Zinnias  are 
always  attractive,  but  require  a  deep  loamy 
soil  and  a  warm  open  situation.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  gentle  warmth.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  sowing  before  the  middle  or 
end  of  March,  as,  if  the  young  plants  have 
to  stand  before  being  planted,  they  be- 
come root-bound  and  seldom  fully  re- 
cover. If  the  tissues  once  harden  so  much 
as  to  bring  the  young  plants  to  a  stand- 
still, there  will  be  little  chance  of  rapid 
progress  when  finally  set  out.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  them  out  much 
before  the  second  week  in  June,  as 
they  are  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes, 
and  are  completely  ruined  by  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  Plant  them  in  well- 
stirred,  fairly-enriched  soil  and  in  full 
exposure,  for  they  love  to  bask  in  the 
sun's  fiercest  rays,  and  demand  merely 
a  surface-covering,  to  protect  the  roots, 
and  a  constant  supply  of  moisture.  In  a 
bed  by  themselves  they  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  soil  were  thrown  out,  and 
a  good  depth  of  fermenting  manure  were 
well  trodden  in,  and  the  soil  replaced. 
Both  the  single  and  double  Zinnias  are 
fine  garden  plants,  and  display  a  diversity 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  equalled  by  few 
plants.  The  double  forms  have  of  late 
been  most  in  request,  although  both  the 


double  and  single  varieties  have  be^n 
greatly  improved.  There  is  one  good 
characteristic  about  double  Zinnias — they 
are  not  all  so  rank  and  unwieldy  as  the 
single  types,  dwarfing  having  j^one  hand-in- 
hand  with  multiplying  petals  in  the  flowers. 
Selection  has  also  done  something  to 
induce  a  better  habit ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  particular  types  of  flower  often 
improve  in  habit  and  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  the  single  Zinnias  are  very 
beautiful,  for  instance,  the  yellow,  carmine, 
rosy-purple,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  orange 
kinds.  Z,  elegans  is  the  species  from 
which  the  numerous  varieties  mentioned 
in  catalogues  have  been  derived.  Z, 
Danvinixs  a  beautiful  hybrid  with  very 
double  flowers .  of  various  colours.  Z, 
Haageana^  known  also  as  Z,  mextcana,  has 
a  very  neat  habit,  and  rich  orange-yellow 
blossoms ;  it  also  occurs  with  double 
flowers. 

ZIZANIA  ( Wild  Rice^-^A  small  group 
of  hardy  grasses,  excellent  for  planting  in 
water,  or  in  wet  ground  at  the  waterside. 
Z.  aquatica  is  remarkable  for  the  fine 
effect  of  its  Oat-like  stems,  8  to  10  ft. 
high,  with  broad  vivid-green  leaves  and 
graceful  bronzed  plumes  of  nearly  a  yard 
long,  the  seeds  of  which  are  greedily 
sought  by  fish  and  water  fowl.  The  plants 
thrive  only  in  water  with  a  soft  mud  bot- 
tom, and  though  they  will  often  sow  them- 
selves, the  seeds  are  so  tempting  that  the 
safer  way  is  to  keep  a  store  of  them  in  a 
bottle  of  water  through  the  winter,  plant- 
ing the  seedlings  in  shallow  water  during 
June.  The  plant  is  of  annual  duration, 
and  the  seeds  perish  if  kept  dry.  N. 
America. 

Z,  latifolia  from  Japan  is  a  perennial 
kind,  shorter,  and  of  more  drooping  habit. 
It  makes  spreading  tufts  of  a  good  ,size, 
but  does  not  bear  its  purplish  plumes 
freely  in  this  country. 

ZxOADENUS.  —  Plants  of  the  Lily 
family,  of  no  great  ornamental  value,  for 
their  flowers  are  all  greenish-yellow,  but 
their  distinct  growth  makes  them  worth 
cultivating  in  a  botanical  or  a  full  col- 
lection. They  are  slender  bulbous 
plants,  with  narrow  grassy  leaves,  and  tall 
branching  flower-stems,  i  to  4  ft.  high. 
Z.  Fremonti  (also  known  as  Z.  glaber- 
rimus^  Z,  chloranthus^  and  Z,  Douglasi) 
is  the  largest  flowered  species.  The  other 
kinds  are  Z,  Nuttalli  andZ.  paniculatus, 
Zygadeni  thrive  best  in  a  wet  peaty  border 
in  a  shady  position  protected  from  cold 
winds.    California. 


PLANTS  OMITTED  IN  THIS  EDITION 

Many  plants  having  a  place  in  previous  editions  of  this  book, 
and  in  other  books  and  catalogues,  have  been  purposely  omitted 
from  this,  owing  to  their  ugliness,  tenderness,  difficulty  of  cultivation 
and  other  good  reasons;  and  among  these  the  following.  The 
common  neglect  of  the  nobler  families  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees 
is  in  no  way  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of  many  plants 
of  doubtful  value  in  gardens  and  in  lists — plants  which  give  no 
good  effect  in  gardens  generally. 
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Abobra 
Aceranthu!* 
Aceras 
Achlys 
Achyrachaena 
Achyrocline 
Acttnomeris 
Adenostylis 

■/f^gopodiam 

Animonui 

AlbizzU 

Aletris 

Alfredia 

Alopecurus 

Aisophila 

Amblyx>lepi.<i 

Amianthiam 

Amorphophallus 

Amsonta 

Amygdalopsis 

Anacharts 

Anacyclus 

Andropogon 

Androstephium 

Anemiopsis 

Anenion(^>sis 

AnigoMnthus 

Anisodus 

Antholyza 

Aphanostephus 

Aplectrum 

Aplopappus 

Aplotaxts 

Apocynum 

Arctomecon 

Arissema 

Aronicum 

Alcyrum 

Astttriscus 

Athamanta 

Athanaiia 


Bcria 
Bahia 


BaUlwinia 

Balsamita 

Balsamorrhiza 

Beaucarnea 

Behria 

Bideiu 

Bieberateinta 

Blennosperma 

Bletia 

Bloomeria 

Boehmeria 

Bocrychium 

Bowica 

Boykinia 

Brasenia 

Brexia 

Brizopyrum 

Bromelia 

Bryonia 

Balbtne 


Cacalia 
I  Cacctnia 
Caladium 
Calamintha 
Calimerif 
Callisace 
Calocephaluft 
Carduus 
Carlina 
Carludovica 
Carthamiu 
Caiyota 
CastilUja 
Catbcartia 
Canlophyllum 
Cenia 

Cephalantliera 
Cephalaria 
ChanuBdorea 
Chamdirium 
Chetidonium 
Chlorogalum 
Chlofx>phytttm 
Chryaocoma 


Chrysocephalum 

Chrjraosplenittm 

Chrysopsis 

Chiuquea 

Cinna 

Ciniam 

Coccultts 

CoUinsonia 

Cooperia 

Coprosma 

Cortiisa 

Coryi>lia 

CotniMliuni 

Cousinia 

Crassttla 

Croomia 

Cucubalus 

Cucamis 

Cynancham 

Cynogloasum 


Dasylirion 
Dianthera 
Dichondra 
Dioworea 
Dipcadi 
Diphylleia 
Di|>lotaxis 
Dtspprum 
Diuris  ^ 
Dolomuea 
Doretna 
I   Dyclda 


Echinocystis 

Echinospermum 

Elsholuia 

Emilia 

Emmenanthe 

Eremostadiys 

Ettrya 


Ferdinanda 

Ferraria 

Foenicalum 

Frankenia 

Frasera 


Gagea 

Galactites 

Galtum 

Gaidoquia 

Getasorrhixa 

Glaux 

Glechoma  ^ 

GloKsooomia 

Glycirrhiza 

Goldftissia 

Gradola 

Grinddia 

Gymnadenia 

Gymnolomia 

Gymnothrix 


Hablitsia 

Hamia 

Heliaothella 

Heliopsis 

Helipterum 

Hcmiphngaui 

Hesperaloc 

Hesperochiron 

Hesperoooitlon 

Hierochloa 

Hippocrepis 

Hippom 

Holcus 

Homonrne 

Horkeua^ 

Houttynia 

Hymenoxyi 


Hyoicyainiis 
Hypodueris 


lanthe 

Itaa 

Iva 


Kkinia 

Koderia 

Kuhnia 


Lallenantia 
Lancea 
Latlmea 
Laorentia 


Leenia 

LeootodoQ 

Lepdnella 

Lespedcza 

Lettoopliyta 

Leuoophyton 

Leiuea 

Leviiticnm 

Libanods 

LigusckiUB 

Li]uldo|4iia 

Liparis 

Lophamhos 
Lowdlia 


Macnvhyncluis 
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Madia 

Magydaris 

Ms£chodendron 

Malaxis 

Marrubium 

Medeola 

Melampyrum 

Melanrtuum 

Melia 

Melilotus 

Mercurialis 

Merodon 

Microlonchus 

Micromeria 

Mitella 

Modiola 

Moehringia 

Molinia 

Moltkia 

Monardella 

Monolopia 

Montagnaea 

Moricandia 

14oma 

Morphixia 

Mulucc«lla 

Afyriophyllum 


N 

Napaea 

Narthecium 

Narthex 

Neja 

Nemastylus 

Neottia 

Nigritella 

Nolina 

Nonnea 

Nothochlena 

Nothoscordum 


Ocimum 

Ophelia 

Oreoseris 

Omithopus 

OrobaooKe 

Otych<q>hragnius 

OxylM^phus 


> 

1 

Oxyria 

'   Podolepis 

Schrankia 

Oxyura 

Podospermuni 

Scleranthus 

\ 

Pogo^me 

Selena 

,  Pogonia 

Sclerolepis 

P 

Potamogeton 

Scoliopus 

1   Prangos 

Scolymus 

Pachyphyton 

Prenanthes 

Scopolia 

Paederota 

Prosartes 

Scorpiurus 

Palafoxia 

Psoralea 

Scorzonera 

Palava 

PuHcaria 

Seaforthia 

• 

Paracaryum 

Purshia 

Secale 

Paranaphelius 

Pynanthemum 

Securtgera 

Pardanthus 

"   Pyrrhopappus 

Sesleria 

Parietaria 

Seuria 

Paris 

Sibbaldia 

Paronychia 
Pascalia 

Q 

Sideritis 

Siegfeibeckia 

Paspalttin 

QuiUaja 

Simethis 

Paaserina 

Simmondsia 

Patersonia 

Sisymbrium 

Patrinia 

R 

Smyrnium 

Pectis 

Sogalina 

Pedicularis 

Reaumeria 

Sonchus 

Peganam 
PelLea 

Rehmannia 

Sorghum 

Reineckia 

Sparg^anium 

Peltandra 

Restio 

Spartina 

Peharia 

Rhaphithamnus 

Spilanthes 

Penthonim 

Rhaponticum 

Spiranthes 

Petalostemon 

Rhazya 

Stachyurus 

Petrocoptis 

Rhinanthus 

Stellaria 

Pezi» 

Rhinopetalum 

Stenantbeum 

Phalocallis 

,   Rhodea 

Stenostphon 

Phaseolus 

Rhodiola 

Stenotaphrum 

Phegopteris 

Rhodochiton 

Stevia 

Phleum 

Rhynchocarpa 

Streptopus 

Phleox 

Roemeria 

Strumaria 

Phcenix 

Romanzoffia 

Stylidium 

Phrytna 

Romanzowia 

Stylophoram 

Physianthus 

Rubia 

SiUKvanti 

Pbysochlaina 

Symplocarpus 

Physospermum 

Picridiam 

8 

Picris 

T 

Picrorhiza 

Salpichroa 

Pimpemella 

Sangtiisorba 

Tamus 

Pinckneya 

Sapindtts 

Telephium 

Piptatherum 

Sarcodes 

Tephrosta 

Piqueria 

Sarcococca 

Thapeia 

Pityrospenna 

Satureia 

Thaapium 

Plantago 

Satyrium 

Theropogon 

Thymopnylla 

Tofieldui 

Platyloma 

Saururus 

Plectogyne 

Satusurea 

s 

Piectranthes 

Schivereckia 

Tolmitea 

Pocockia 

Schoenus 

TolpU 

Tommasinia 

Tournefortia 

Tovaria 

Tragopogon 

Trautvetteria 

Trichosanthes 

Trigonella 

Triticum 

Troximon 

Tupidanthus 


Uhdea 
Ullucus 
Ursinia 
Urtica 


Viguiera 
Viffa 


Wachendorfia 

Wilbrandia 

Wyethia 


Xanthium 
Xanthorrhoea 
Xanthosoma 
Xiphion 


Youngia 


Z 

2!acintha 

Zozimia 

Zygophyllum 
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AMPHIOOMR— Dwarf  shrubby  rock- 
plants  allied  to  Incarvillea,  with  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  and  elegant  foliage.  In 
A.  ar^uta  the  flowers  are  red,  coming  as 
droopmg  racemes  during  August,  and 
the  finely-cut  leaves  are  deeply  serrated. 
A,  Emodi  is  dwarfer  and  hardier,  its  pale- 
red  flowers  with  an  orange  throat  being 
2  in.  long  and  held  erect.  Freely  pro- 
duced from  August,  they  are  very  showy 
and  continue  for  weeks  in  a  genial 
autumn.  To  do  well  the  plants  require 
well-drained  soil  and  a  sunny  place,  with 
protection  from  heavy  rain  and  from 
sharp  frost ;  a  handlight  or  a  tilted  pane 
of  glass  is  often  sufficient,  but  in  cold 
gardens  the  plants  are  safer  in  a  green- 
house. Increase  by  seeds,  or  cuttings 
of  the  shoots  in  spring.  Bignonia  order, 
Himalaya. 

ANTHTLLIS  {Kidney  Vetch).— 
Dwarf  mountain  plants  of  the  Pea 
family,  of  which  there  are  some  half 
a  dozen  species  in  cultivation.  As  far 
as  now  known,  few  are  worth  growing  on 
the  rock  garden. 

Antlijllii  montanui,  the  Mountain  Kidney 
Vetch,  is  a  very  hardy  rock-plant ;  dwarf, 
about  6  ins.  high,  the  leaves  pinnate,  and 
nearly  white  with  down,  the  pinkish  flowers  in 
dense  heads,  rising  little  above  the  foliage, 
and  forming  with  the  hoary  leaves  pretty  little 
trailing  tufts.  I  have  never  seen  any  alpine 
plant  thrive  better  on  the  stiff  clay  of  North 
London.  Resisting  any  cold  or  moisture,  it  is 
among  dwarf  plants  of  the  first  order  of  merit 
as  a  rock-plant.  The  variety  rubra  has  darker 
red  flowers.  Alps  of  Europe ;  division  and 
seeds. 

A.  bftrbft-joTii  {Jupiter^ s  Beard)  is  a 
shrubby  plant  of  erect  growth,  with  silvery, 
silky  leaves  and  creamy-yellow  flowers  in 
spring.  Coming  from  Spam,  it  is  suited  to  a 
hot,  dry  place  in  the  rock-garden,  and  in 
cold  places  is  sometimes  grown  against  a  wall. 

A.  eiiiuieea  is  a  singular-looking  much- 
branched,  tufted,  spiny,  almost  leafless  shrub, 
about  I  foot  high,  with  purplish  flowers. 

A.  Yulaeraxia  {Woundwort). — A  native 
plant,  is  pretty,  and  well  worth  growing  on 
dry  banks.  There  are  varieties,  white  and 
red. 


APIOS  TKSVBSMSiK(Ground Nut).— 

A  graceful  tuberous-rooted  perennial  of 
twining  habit,  with  leaves  cut  into  five 
lance-shaped  leaflets,  and  fragrant  brown 
flowers  in  dense  clusters  from  July  to 
September.  It  climbs  over  bushes  to  a 
height  of  4  to  8  ft.,  and  may  be  planted 
to  cover  a  trellis  or  to  roam  among  the 
shrubs  at  the  back  of  a  sunny  rock- 
garden,  several  tubers  being  planted 
together  to  secure  the  best  eflfect.  To  do 
well  the  soil  should  be  light  and  warm, 
with  full  sun  and  some  shelter ;  on  cold 
wet  soils  the  plant  is  a  failure.  Increase 
by  seeds  whenever  possible,  but  they  do 
not  ripen  with  us,  and  often  fail  to  do  so 
even  in  America ;  the  roots  may  also  be 
divided,  but  at  some  risk.  Pennsylvania. 
The  roots  are  eaten  in  winter  by  the 
American  Indians. 

ABGTOTIS  QBANDIS.  — A  hand- 
some kind  from  the  Cape,  with  grey  or 
silvery  leaves  and  stems,  and  showy  white 
flowers  2  in.  or  more  across,  with  a  gold- 
banded  pale  mauve  centre,  and  shaded 
with  lilac  on  the  outside.  It  forms  a 
bushy  plant  of  about  2  ft.  high,  flowering 
freely  and  through  a  long  season,  and 
the  long-stemmed  flowers  are  useful  for 
cutting  if  gathered  on  first  expanding, 
though  they  close  up  each  evening.  Seed  ' 
should  be  sown  under  glass  in  early 
spring,  and  the  seedlings  planted  in  rich 
i  light  soil  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
garden,  as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is 
over.  Though  rejoicing  in  hot  sun,  the 
plants  should  be  freely  watered  during 
dry  weather.  In  the  warm  gardens  of 
!  the  south-west  the  roots  are  perennial, 
,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  best  treated  as  we 
have  said. 

ABNIGA  {Lam&s-skin^—K  small 
group  of  perennial  herbs  of  the  Daisy 
order,  with  clustered  leaves  and  neat 
yellow  flowers  on  long  stems.  They  do 
well  in  the  rock-garden  or  border,  in 
open  sandy  soils.  Increase  by  division, 
or  seed  when  obtainable.  A>  Ckamissemis 
from  N.  America  is  a  pretty  plant  of  i 
to  2  ft.,  with  woolly  leaves  and  yellow 
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lowers  2  in.  across,  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. A.  maniana  (Mountain  Tobacco) 
is  a  European  plant  about  12  in.  high, 
with  smooth  lance-shaped  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers  2  in.  across  in  summer, 
the  blooms  gathered  into  threes  and  fours 
on  hairy  stems.  This  pretty  rock-plant 
is  of  slow  growth,  and  should  have  a 
place  in  sandy  peat  and  partial  shade. 
A.  foliosa^  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is 
not  unlike  the  last,  but  taller,  with 
smaller  flowers,  and  needs  a  damp  place. 

A.  sachalinensislxoxEL  the  Far  East,  grows 
18  in.  high  with  abundant  yellow  flowers. 

BACCHABIS.  —  Curious  evergreen 
shrubs  mostly  from  South  America  and 
not  always  hardy  with  us  inland,  though 
excellent  for  sea-side  places  where  they 
thrive  down  to  the  water's  edge  regardless 
of  wind  and  spray.  They  do  best  in 
rather  poor  soils  and  upon  dry  stony 
banks,  growing  rapidly  and  giving 
distinct  effect  both  of  leaf  and  flower. 
The  various  kinds  differ  widely  from  one 
another,  B,  halitnifolia  (Sea  Purslane) 
the  best  known,  attaining  a  height  of 
6  to  12  ft.,  with  rough  coarsely-toothed 
leaves  of  a  bluish-green  colour  and  small 
yellow  flow^ers  succeeded  by  snowy  seed- 
clusters.  B,  patagofUca  (Groundsel  1 
Tree)  is  handsome  in  foliage,  and  the 
white  flower-heads,  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion, show  prettily  against  the  dark 
green  leaves.  This  m^es  an  effective 
hedge-plant.  B.  salicina^  a  shrub  of 
about  6  ft.  from  Colorado,  comes  near 
Aalimifolia^  but  is  hardier,  with  narrow 
grey-green  leaves.     B.  Xalapensis  and 

B,  trimera  are  seldom  seen,  but  well  worth 
a  place  in  coast  gardens,  the  flrst  with 
pretty  pale  green  foliage,  and  the  second, 
from  the  Pampas  plains  of  La  Plata,  a 
singular  little  shrub  Mrith  flattened  winged 
branches  growing  erect  to  a  height  of 
several  feet  and  studded  over  with  small 
whitish  flower-heads  when  in  bloom.  An 
interesting  little  shrub  for  the  rock- 
garden,  it  will  thrive  in  the  hottest  nook 
that  can  be  found  for  it.  Other  beautiful 
species  have  never  yet  been  introduced. 

BEBCHEMIA.— A  small  group  of 
shrubby  climbing  plants  or  low  trees,  of 
the  Buckthorn  order,  found  in  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  and  for 
the  most  part  too  tender  for  our  gardens, 
though  the  following  are  worth  growing — 

B.  volubilis  (Supple  /tick)  iroxn  Carohna, 
is  a  vigorous  and  graceful  summer- 
leaflng  climber  of  10  to  20  ft.,  with  bright 
glossy  green  oval  leaves,  sharply  pointed 
and  slightly  waved.  Inconspicuous  green 
and  white  flowers  appear  from  the  leaf- 


axils  and  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  in  June, 
and  these  are  followed  by  oval  fleshy 
fruits  of  '  a  bluish-black  colour.  This 
species  is  hardy  almost  anywhere  in 
Britain. 

A  nearly  allied  plant,  B.  racemosa,  from 
Japan,  is  less  freely  climbing  in  habit, 
with  more  rounded  leaves,  greenish 
flowers,  and  showy  fruits  turning  from 
bright  red  to  black.  There  is  a  form  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  leaves  are  heavily 
variegated,  but  this  is  tender  and  needs 
partial  shade. 

The  Berchemias  grow  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  used  to  cover 
tree-stumps  and  roots,  arbours,  trellis, 
and  the  like.  Increase  by  seeds,  root- 
cuttings,  layers,  or  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots,  rooted  under  glass  in  the 
autumn. 

BESGHOBNEBIA.— Mexican  plants 
allied  to  the  Agaves,  but  hardier  and  more 
easily  grown  and  handled.  They  perish 
inland,  but  in  warm  shore-gardens  several 
kinds  thrive  in  the  open  air,  their  fine 
bluish-green  leaves,  like  those  of  a  Yucca 
but  more  fleshy,  without  spines,  and  often 
a  yard  long  and  several  inches  wide,  create 
an  effect  unlike  any  other  hardy  plant. 
When  well  established  they  bloom  freely, 
and  though  the  flowers  are  only  small  and 
mostly  green  in  colour,  the  large  leafy 
bracts,  the  flower-stalks,  and  the  great 
arching  stems  themselves,  are  of  so  vivid 
a  crimson  as  to  make  a  striking  picture. 
The  plants  do  not  die  after  flowering,  but 
increase  by  side-shoots,  making  strong 
and  picturesque  groups  when  undisturbed 
and  well  treated.  They  need  all  the  sun 
they  can  have,  a  light  rich  soil,  and  a  dry 
place  such  as  the  crest  of  a  sheltered 
bank  or  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall.  Several 
kinds  have  been  tried  successfully,  such 
as  B,  yuccoides^  B,  bracteata^  and  B. 
tonelii^  but  all  are  similar  in  effect,  and 
though  seldom  seen  except  in  the  shore- 
gardens  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  fact 
that  two  kinds  grow  well  and  flower 
against  the  cliffs  at  Scarborough,  proves 
that  the  beauty  of  these  quaintly  effective 
plants  might  be  far  more  widely  enjoyed. 

BIGBLOVIA  {Plumed  Golden  Rod).— 
Shrubby  or  half-shrubby  perennials  of  the 
Golden  Rod  order,  coming  from  the  dry 
plains  and  mountain  slopes  of  the  Western 
States  of  America,  as  yet  little  tried  in 
Britain.  They  thrive  in  dry  soils  and 
sunny  places,  where  they  are  not  over- 
fi^rown  by  stronger  plants.  They  are 
fairly  hardy  at  the  root,  but  not  always 
free  in  flower  save  under  the  best  con- 
ditions. Increase  by  cuttings  or  seeds, 
which  germinate  readily. 
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B.  arboniMBS  is  a  shrubbv  plant,  covered 
with  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  crowded  heads 
of  yellow  flowers  6  to  8  ft.  high,  and  rather 
pretty, 

B.  Bolanderi  is  about  a  foot  high  with  viscid 
steins  covered  with  dense  white  wool ;  its 
flowers  are  a  bright  yellow. 

B.  eemminosa  is  a  strongly  scented  shrub. 
The  leaves  are  sticky  and  needle-like,  and  the 
flowers  a  pretty  pale  yellow. 

B.  Cooperi  is  a  low  g^rowing  plant  with  very 
narrow  ahnost  needle-like  leaves  and  heads  of 
yellow  flowers. 

B.  DoQgUsii  varies  from  i  to  6  ft.  in 
height,  forming  a  stout,  shrubby  column  or 
pyramid,  with  narrow  leaves  and  bright  yellow 
flowers. 

B.  graTeoleiui,  the  best  known  species,  is  of 
shrubby  habit  and  from  i  to  6  ft  high,  much 
branched,  and  thickly  covered  with  narrow 
light  green  leaves  about  2  in.  lone  and 
covered  with  white  silky  wool.  The  flowers 
appear  as  heads  of  4  to  6  in.,  very  fragrant 
and  of  a  pale  yellow,  lasting  from  the  middle 
of  summer  to  late  autumn.  Though  free- 
flowering  in  southern  gardens  and  in  a  good 
year,  further  north  it  blooms  less  freely  and  is 
sometimes  injured  by  spring  frosts.  Of 
B,  grav€o/efis  there  are  several  forms: — 
albuaulis  (Dwarf  Princess*  Plume)  with  leaves 
more  densely  woolly  and  the  tube  of  the 
flowers  covered  with  long  spreading  hairs  ;  it 
forms  a  low,  rounded  tuft  of  about  a  foot, 
each  spray  ending  in  a  little  golden  plume. 
This  is  useful  for  edgings  and  low  hedges. 
Other  kinds  are  holoieuca^  covered  with 
woolly  hairs  so  densely  as  to  resemble  a  coat 
of  wool;  and  glabraiOy  which  bears  only  a 
trace  of  the  wooly  coating  so  conspicuous  in 
other  forms  of  the  plant. 

B.  Xeniieiii  is  a  gummy  plant  of  12  to  18 
in.,  with  spoon-shaped  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers* 

B.  toretifolia  is  a  shrub  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  sticky  and  fragrant  as  in  other  kinds, 
and  the  flowers  a  pretty  pale  yellow. 

BOWKEBIA. — B,  iripkylla  is  a  scarce 
shrub  from  South  Africa,  hardy  in  a  few 
sheltered  places  along  the  south  coast.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  7  ft.  or  more,  with 
wrinkled  leaves  and  white  flowers  appear- 
ing singly  or  in  loose  clusters  from  the 
leaf-axils  during  July  and  August  They 
are  hooded  and  pouched  like  a  Calceolaria 
flower,  and  about  an  inch  across  every 
wa;       Syn.,  B.  gerardiana, 

BBOUSSONETIA  PAPYBIFEBA 
{Paper  Mulberry), — A  small  summer- 
leaifng  tree  allied  to  the  Mulberry,  and 
somewhat  similar  in  its  broadly  rounded 
head  and  the  large  and  softly  hairy  leaves. 
The  shape  of  the  leaf  is,  however,  most 
variable  even  upon  the  same  tree,  some 
being  entire  and  others  deeply  lobed, 
while  there  are  varieties  with  leaves 
crisped,    variegated,  and  variously    cut 


The  catkin-like  flowers  are  dull  red,  and 
with  a  scent  of  Cowslips,  coming  in  May 
either  as  short  spikes  or  rounded  fleshy 
balls,  according  as  they  are  male  or 
female,  while  the  fruits  consist  of  small 
fleshy  nutlets.  Though  hardy  in  the  south 
of  Britain,  where  it  makes  a  shapely  lawn 
tree,  in  the  north  it  needs  shelter  and  is 
safest  against  a  wall.  There  are  several 
means  of  increase,  including  seed,  root- 
cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  soft  cuttings 
under  glass,  or  ripened  cuttings  in  the 
open  air.  Rich  moist  soil  with  a  warm 
and  porous  sub-soil  are  the  best  con- 
ditions, and  growth  is  rapid  in  young 
trees.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  town  trees, 
and  a  good  shade  tree  for  lawns  or 
avenues,  but  if  the  roots  get  injured  it 
gives  some  trouble  with  suckers. 

The  most  distinct  varieties  are  matrophrli€t, 
with  large  entire  leaves ;  heteropkylla^  with 
leaves  of  diflferent  shapes;  cucullata^  with 
small  leaves  curiously  crisped  and  twisted  ; 
laciniata,  a  tender  variety  in  which  they  are. 
finely  cut  ;  dissecta^  somewhat  similar  bat 
hardier,  of  very  slender  and  compact  growth  ; 
and  Billiardiy  a  very  distinct  kind  in  which 
the  leaf-stalk  is  strangely  prolonged  and  the 
leaf  reduced  to  a  tin^  leaflet  at  the  end.  In 
habit  this  is  as  distinct  and  graceful  as  the 
last,  and  either  of  these  make  pretty  lawn 
trees,  as  indeed  does  also  the  good  variegated 
variety.     China. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  of  a 
like  genera]  character,  but  not  so  hardy  and 
useful.  The  best  known  is  B,  KaztHoii  from 
Japan,  a  tree  of  vigorous  but  slender  growth, 
with  large  rounded  leaves,  smoother  and  less 
cut  than  in  the  common  Paper  Mulberry. 
That  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
flbrous  bark  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  making 
paper. 

GABDUNCELLUS  PINNATU&~A 

pretty  little  alpine  plant  of  the  Thistle 
order,  with  flnely-cut  leaves  and  attractive 
heads  of  lilac  flowers  like  a  Comflowen 
If  in  strong  or  rich  soils  it  spreads  fix»m 
the  root  and  becomes  rank,  but  in  light 
dry  soils  and  full  sun  it  makes  neat  tufts 
of  about  8  in.,  hardy,  and  not  troublesome. 
Division.     Southern  Europe. 

CASTANOPSIS  CHBYSOPHTLLA 
{Golden  Chestnut). — A  beautiful  evergreen 
tree  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  N.  America, 
coming  between  the  Oaks  and  the  Chest- 
nuts. In  moist  valleys  near  the  sea 
the  finest  trees  reach  a  height  of  i$o 
ft,  but  it  is  often  only  a  low  shrub  on  the 
mountain  sides.  At  a  little  distance  these 
low  densely-branched  little  trees  look  like 
a  Bay  or  a  Holly  Oak,  only  the  leaf  is 
smaller  and  narrower,  with  a  powdery 
golden  under-surface  of  beautiful  eflfect 
when  stirred  by  wind.    It  blooms  in  Sep- 
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tember  and  ripens  its  fruits,  like  tiny 
sweet-chestnuts,  in  the  succeeding  autumn. 
Though  borne  freely  upon  little  plants 
only  2  ft.  high,  they  seldom  reach  perfec- 
tion in  this  country.  The  plant  is  hardy 
even  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  does 
well  about  Edinburgh  and  in  sheltered 
parts  of  the  west  country,  thriving  in  good 
heavy  soil  but  growing  very  slowly,  so  that 
it  must  never  be  put  near  greedy  shrubs 
that  would  outgrow  and  smother  it.  Being 
very  averse  to  removal,  it  is  mostly  planted 
from  pots.  The  'hardiest  form  of  all  is 
minoTy  from  the  mountain  tops  of  Cali- 
fornia— a  pretty  little  shrub  for  raised 
banks  in  the  rock-garden. 

CELMISIA. — Charming  plants  from 
New  Zealand,  where  they  fill  the  moun- 
tain meadows  with  cushions  of  downy 
leaves  covered  with  glistening  daisy-like 
flowers.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty 
kinds,  differing  more  in  leaf  than  in 
their  flowers,  which  are  mostly  white, 
though  sometimes  purple  and  very  vari- 
able m  size.  They  grow  in  varied  situa- 
tions, some  in  swamps,  some  in  dry 
shingly  places,  others  on  moist  river- 
banks  or  the  gritty  mountain  side.  To 
succeed  with  them  we  need  therefore  to 
know  just  how  each  grows  in  its  own 
country,  and  things  are  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
fully  hardy  with  us,  and  seem  to  dislike 
the  moisture  that  gathers  on  their  hairy 
leaves  and  stems  m  a  wet  season.  The 
few  kinds  that  have  been  introduced  have 
never  become  common,  though  they  may 
be  seen  doing  well  here  and  there,  and 
are  then  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  fol- 
lowing are  in  cultivation  : — 

G.  coriacea,  a  hardy  little  kind  not 
difficult  to  grow,  and  the  largest  in  its 
flowers,  li  to  3  in.  across,  pure  white 
with  a  yellow  centre,  and  borne  on  stout 
stems  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  like 
those  of  a  small  Yucca,  lo  to  i8  ins. 
long,  covered  with  cottony  threads  and 
dense  white  down.  The  plant  needs  a 
sunny  well-drained  place,  and  should  be 
well  watered  in  summer. 

G.  HaastiL — A  plant  of  strong  growth, 
with  large  leaves  similar  to,  but  less 
woolly  than  those  just  described,  the 
flowers,  i^  to  2^  in.  across,  coming  upon 
short  sturdy  stems. 

C.  Lindsayl  forms  dense  tufts  of  leaves 
3  to  6  in.  long,  very  white  on  the  under- 
side, and  with  white  flowers  i  to  2  in. 
across  on  stems  of  6  in. 

C.  Monroei  is  also  hardy,  growing  well 
near  the  sea  in  North  Wales.  Its  leaves 
are  silver-grey  with  down,  almost  sword- 
shaped,  and  very  white  beneath.    The 


pure  white  flowers  are  2  in.  across^ 
coming  in  early  summer  and  lasting  for 
a  considerable  time. 

G.  ramnlosa  is  a  very  distinct  and 
pretty  plant,  its  small  short  leaves  forming 
cushions  completely  covered  with  small 
white  flowers  on  short  stems.  Among 
the  stones  of  a  rock-garden  nothing  could 
be  more  charming. 

G.  8peetabili8. — In  leaf,  flowers,  and 
manner  of  growth,  this  comes  near  C 
Monroei^  but  the  flower-stems  are  shorter, 
and  the  narrow  ray-florets  more  or  less 
tipped  with  violet. 

dERATOSTIGMA  POLHILLI.-A 
pretty  creeping  shrub  from  a  great  height 
m  the  mountams  of  Western  China,  with 
grey  leaves  and  stems  and  clusters  of 
charming  pale  lavender- blue  flowers.  It 
is  hardy  in  warm  well-drained  nooks  of 
the  rock-garden,  and  is  increased  by 
cuttings. 

GmiiOPSIS  LINEABIS  {Flowering 
Willow), — A  very  pretty  flowering  shrul> 
from  the  warmest  parts  of  Texas,  and 
hence  only  suited  to  our  hottest  and  best 
sheltered  shore-gardens.  Its  slender 
branches  of  lo  to  20  ft.  bear  narrow 
leaves  like  a  willow,  and  an  abundance 
of  handsome  lilac  trumpet-flowers,  i  to 
2  in.  long,  and  continued  as  long  as  the 
warm  season  lasts.  Light  rich  soil  and  a 
hot  wall  upon  the  south  coast  are  the  con- 
ditions most  likely  to  suit  this  choice  plant 
with  us. 

GINNAMOMtJM  GAMFHOBA 

{Camphor  Laurel), — That  this  beautiful 
sub-tropical  evergreen  tree  is  hardier 
than  often  supposed  is  proved  by  Mrs. 
Dugmore,  of  Parkstone,  Dorset,  who 
writes  as  follows  : — "  The  Camphor  Tree 
flourishes  here,  and  is  now  a  nne  shrub 
about  10  ft.  high  and  quite  healthy,, 
bearing  handsome  glossy  leaves.  It  has 
never  been  artificially  protected,  though 
sheltered  by  adjacent  shrubs,  and  it  has 
been  planted  quite  12  or  14  years.  The 
soil  is  peat  with  a  sub-soil  of  gravel, 
the  whole  well  trenched  and  manured." 
There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  at  Leonards- 
lee,  near  Horsham,  and  probably  others 
in  the  gardens  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
G0BD7LINE  EBTTHBOBAGHIS. 
I  — A  distinct  and  beautiful  plant,  hardy 
'  only  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Britain,  and 
then  only  when  of  a  certain  age.  It  does 
I  not  form  a  main  stem  like  most  of  the 
I  Dracaena  family,  but  remains  as  a  bold 
spreading  tuft  which  sends  up  graceful 
arching  spikes  of  ivory-white  flowers 
every  year  from  near  the  ground  to  a 
height  of  4  to  6  ft.  The  leaves  are  very 
stout,  about  4  ft.  long  and  3  in.  wide„ 
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with  dark  edges  and  tapering  rapidly ; 
towards  the  base  they  become  deeply 
channelled,  with  the  edges  rolled  inwards 
until  they  almost  meet  as  a  tube.  The 
plant  seeds  freely,  the  seed-vessels  being 
white  at  first  and  then  blue.  It  grows 
freely  from  seed,  but  the  young  plants 
should  be  wintered  under  glass  until  three 
or  four  years  old.  Botanically  it  is  classed 
as  a  form  of  C,  Banksii^  but  for  garden 
purposes  it  is  quite  distinct.  North 
Australia. 

GOBIABIA. — This  group  now  contains 
two  or  three  new  and  handsome  kinds  of 
greater  value  than  the  old  plant  mentioned 
on  page  jio.  The  peculiarity  of  these 
shrubs  is  m  the  formation  of  their  berry- 
like fruits.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
inconspicuous,  with  scale-like  petals  of 
green,  yellow,  brown,  or  pink,  and  the 
seves  mostly  apart,  though  found  upon  the 
same  plant.  After  flowering,  however, 
the  tiny  petals  thicken  and  swell  into  a 
juicy  fruit-like  envelope  surrounding  the 
seeds,  and  handsome  when  brilliantly 
coloured  as  in  the  finer  kinds.  While 
these  fruits  are  of  tempting  appearance, 
they  are  all  more  or  less  poisonous — a 
fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  planters.  All 
the  kinds  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in 
moist,  loamy  soils,  the  best  kinds  being 
hardy  (at  least,  at  the  root),  and  growing 
again  if  cut  down  by  frost.  The  follow- 
ing are  in  cultivation  : — 

C.  japoniea. — A  handsome  shrub  with  red- 
brown  woody  stems  8  or  lo  ft.  high.  The 
leaves  come  in  opposite  pairs,  arranged 
regularly  along  either  side  of  the  stem,  while 
the  tiny  flowers  of  a  pretty  pink  or  coral-red, 
appear  early  in  June  as  racemes  of  \\  to 
3  m.  upon  the  stems  of  the  previous  year. 
The  fruits  are  round  and  bright  red. 

C.  nep&lensii. — A  stout  rambling  shrub  of 
nearly  20  ft.,  with  woody  stems  bearing 
three-nerved  leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  which  distinp^iish  it  at  once 
from  C.  terminalisy  with  which  however  it 
was  long  confused.  The  flowers  are  brown, 
appearing  in  May,  and  followed  by  black 
fruits.  In  the  south-west  of  England  and 
along  the  south  coast,  this  plant  succeeds  in 
the  open,  but  inland  it  makes  little  progress. 
In  the  variety  maxima^  the  fruits  are  larger 
and  of  a  bluish  colour.  Himalaya,  China, 
and  Japan. 

C.  mieifolia  is  a  tall  shrubby  climber  of 
10  to  20  feet,  with  square  stems  and  slender 
arching  shoots,  covered  with  fresh  green 
foliage  and  sprays  of  tiny  green  flowers 
drooping  prettily  from  the  leaf-axils.  It  is 
hardy  even  into  Scotland,  where  it  dies  down 
like  an  herbaceous  perennial.  The  flowers 
come  in  slender  racemes  of  6  to  12  in.,  and 
towards  autumn  the  tinv  green  petals  swell 
into  juicy  fruits,  of  a  rich  purple  colour  in 


September  and  October,  when  this  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  wall  or  border  plants. 
New  Zealand. 

C.  Unninalii.— A  plant  from  the.  Thibetan 
frontier  of  China,  and  quite  hardy  in  the 
south  of  Britain  at  least,  making  a  shrubby 
root-stock  and  herbaceous  stems  of  2  or  3  ft., 
which  die  back  each  winter.  The  bark  is 
rough  and  warty,  and  the  shoots  thickly  set 
with  pairs  of  rounded,  dull  green  leaves.  The 
brown  and  yellow  flowers  appear  in  long 
racemes  from  the  tips  of  the  snoots,  diflering 
in  this  from  other  kinds,  in  which  they  burst 
from  the  leaf-axils.  These  inconspiciKKis 
flowers  give  place  to  glossy,  orange-yellow 
fruits  of  great  beauty,  crowded  upon  long 
tapering  spikes  of  6  to  9  in.  These  last 
well  upon  the  plant,  but  are  worthless  for 
aitting. 

COEOKIA.  —  Two  pretty  evergreen 
shrubs  from  New  Zealand,  allied  to  the 
Dogwoods,  and  hardy  only  in  the  wanner 
parts  of  Britain.  Plants  more  unlike  are 
seldom  found  so  nearly  related.  Increase 
by  cuttings  rooted  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
light,  or  by  layers  in  the  autumn. 

C.  buadleoides  is  from  the  New 
Zealand  coast-belt,  with  glossy  leaves 
forming  a  handsome  shrub  10  ft.  high 
and  through,  with  lance-shaped  dark 
green  leaves,  silvery  on  the  under  side, 
from  a  downy  covering  which  extends  to 
the  stems  and  branches.  Starry  yellow 
flowers  with  an  orange  centre  appear  in 
loose  spike-like  clusters  during  May  and 
June,  followed  by  oval  yellow  berries.  It 
likes  a  half-shaded  position  in  good  loam, 
growing  fast  and  fruiting  freely. 

0.  cotoneaatdr.— Coming  from  the 
mountains,  this  kind  is  hardier,  and* 
easily  grown  in  southern  gardens.  Though 
really  evergreen,  the  leaves  are  so  small 
and  scattered  that  even  in  full  growth  the 
plant  has  a  peculiar  appearance,  and  yet 
so  thickly  ao  the  stems  interlace  that 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  nakedness.  The 
tiny  leaves  are  in  the  shape  of  a  minia> 
ture  spoon  rolled  out  under  pressure, 
bright  green  while  young,  becoming  dark, 
and  finally  orange  red  before  £adling.  The 
small 'starry  yellow  flowers  are  scattered 
freely  about  the  shoots,  and  should  give 
place  to  red  or  yellow  berries,  but  these  are 
seldom  seen  in  this  country.  The  plant 
grows  well  in  a'north  aspect  and  in  partial 
shade,  but  will  also  bear  the  sun  in  shei> 
tered  spots  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  rock- 
garden,  where  its  tendency  is  to  spread. 

J.  H.  B. 

COTYLEDON.  —  As  understood  by 
botanists,  this  now  includes  the  groups 
long  known  as  Echeveria  and  Umbilicus. 
The  first  of  these  is  still  known  so  univer- 
sally under  the  old  name  that  we  have  no 


